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TITANIA  ARRIVES 

PamcLssus  At  Home 
BY  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 


The  first  pipe  after  breakfast  is  a 
rite  of  importance  to  seasoned  smok- 
ers, and  Roger  Mifflin,  the  now  well- 
known  bookseller  on  Gissing  Street, 
applied  the  flame  to  the  bowl  as  he 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Mrs. 
Mifflin  knew  that  he  had  exceptional 
matters  on  hand,  for  he  had  reverently 
opened  a  tin  of  Craven  Mixture,  the 
blend  made  famous  by  J.  M.  Barrie  in 
"My  Lady  Nicotine",  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  his  coffee.  Anything  men- 
tioned in  a  good  book  was  sacred  to 
Roger,  and  he  always  smoked  Craven 
when  he  ^elt  he  needed  inspiration.  It 
is  regrettable  to  have  to  state  that  his 
poems,  written  under  a  blue  cloud  of 
that  potent  tobacco,  had  never  found  a 
publisher.  But  not  even  Barrie  has 
written  poems,  so  perhaps  the  fault 
was  in  the  tobacco  rather  than  in 
Roger. 

He  blew  a  great  gush  of  strong  gray 
reek  that  eddied  behind  him  as  he  ran 
up  the  fiight,  his  mind  eagerly  medi- 
tating the  congenial  task  of  arranging 
the  little  spare-room  for  the  coming 
employee.  For  this  was  the  day  when 
Miss  Titania  Chapman,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Chapman  of  the  Daintybits  Cor- 


poration, was  coming  to  work  in  the 
Haunted  Bookshop,  to  learn  how  to 
sell  books. 

Then,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  he 
found  that  his  pipe  had  already  gone 
out.  '"What  with  filling  my  pipe  and 
emptying  it,  lighting  it  and  relighting 
it",  he  thought,  "I  don't  seem  to  get 
much  time  for  the  serious  concerns  of 
life.  Come  to  think  of  it,  smoking 
and  washing  dishes  and  listening  to 
other  people  talk  take  most  of  life 
anyway." 

This  theory  rather  pleased  him,  so 
he  ran  downstairs  again  to  tell  it  to 
Mrs.  Mifflin. 

"Go  along  and  get  that  room  fixed 
up",  she  said,  "and  don't  try  to  pahn 
off  any  bogus  doctrines  on  me  so  early 
in  the  morning.  Housewives  have  no 
time  for  philosophy  after  breakfast." 

Roger  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself 
in  the  task  of  preparing  the  guest- 
room for  the  new  assistant.  It  was 
a  small  chamber  at  the  back  of  the 
second  story,  opening  onto  a  narrow 
passage  that  connected  through  a  door 
with  the  gallery  of  the  bookshop. 
Two  small  windows  commanded  a 
view   of   the   modest   roofs   of   that 
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quarter  of  Brooklyn — roofs  that  con- 
eeal  bo  many  brave  hearts,  so  many 
baby-carriages,  and  so  many  cups  of 
bad  coffee. 

Over  these  non-committal  summits 
the  bright  eye  of  the  bookseller,  as 
he  tacked  up  the  freshly  ironed  mus- 
lin curtains  Mrs.  Mifflin  had  provided, 
could  discern  a  glimpse  of  the  bay  and 
the  leviathan  ferries  that  link  Staten 
Island  with  civilization.  "Just  a 
touch  of  romance  in  the  outlook",  he 
thought  to  himself.  "It  will  suffice 
to  keep  a  blasfi  young  girl  aware  of 
the  excitements  of  existence." 

The  room,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
house  presided  over  by  Helen  Mifflin, 
was  in  perfect  order  to  receive  any 
occupant!  But  Roger  had  volun- 
teered to  psychologize  it  in  such  a 
fashion  as  (he  thought)  would  convey 
favorable  influences  to  the  misguided 
young  spirit  that  was  to  be  its  tenant. 
Incurable  idealist,  he  had  taken  quite 
gravely  his  responsibility  as  landlord 
and  employer  of  Mr.  Chapman's 
daughter.  No  chambered  nautilus  was 
to  have  better  opportunities  to  ex- 
pand the  tender  mansions  of  its  soul. 

Beside  the  bed  was  a  book-shelf 
with  a  reading  lamp.  The  problem 
Roger  was  discussing  was  what  books 
and  pictures  might  be  the  best  preach- 
ers to  this  congregation  of  one.  To 
Mrs.  Mifflin's  secret  amusement  he 
bad  taken  down  the  picture  of  Sir 
Galahad  which  he  had  once  hung 
there,  because  as  he  said,  "if  Galahad 
were  living  today  he  would  be  a  book- 
seller". "We  don't  want  her  feasting 
her  imagination  on  young  Galahads", 
he  had  remarked  at  breakfast.  "That 
way  lies  premature  matrimony.  What 
I  want  to  do  is  put  up  in  her  room 
one  or  two  pictures  ropresenting  ac- 
tual men  who  were  so  delightful  in 
their  day  that  all  the  young  men  she 
is  likely  to  see  now  will  seem  tepid  and 


prehensile.  Thus  she  will  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  present  generation 
of  youths,  and  thero  will  be  some 
chance  of  her  really  putting  her  mind 
on  the  book  business." 

Accordingly  he  had  spent  some  time 
in  going  through  a  bin  where  he  kept 
photos  and  drawings  of  authors  that 
the  publishers'  "publicity  men"  were 
always  showering  upon  him.  After 
some  thought  he  discarded  promising 
engravings  of  Harold  Bell  Wright, 
Stephen  Leacock,  and  Conlngsby  Daw- 
son, choosing  pictures  of  Shelley, 
Anthony  Trollope,  Stevenson,  and 
Robert  Bums.  Then,  after  further 
meditation,  he  decided  that  neither 
Shelley  nor  Bums  would  quite  do  for 
a  young  girl's  room,  and  set  them 
aside  in  favor  of  a  portrait  of  Sam- 
uel Butler.  To  these  he  added  a 
framed  text  that  he  was  very  fond 
of  and  had  hung  over  his  desk.  He  had 
once  clipped  it  from  a  copy  of  "Life" 
and  found  much  pleasure  in  it  It 
mns  thus: 


HI.  Ill}   mend's  trlends,  now  returns  to 
iTie  In  reasonably  gooa  condition. 

I  GIVE  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
that  my  (rlend  did  not  see  at  tn 
Kive  this  book  to  his  Infant  ua  a  play- 
thing, nor  use  It  aa  nn  ash-tray  for 
hiB  burning  clRar.  nor  as  n  teething 
rlnx  for  his  mastiff. 

WHEN  I  lent  this  book  I  deemed  It 
aa  loftt:  I  was  reelanea  to  the 
bitterness  of  the  long  iiartlng:  I  never 
thought  to  look  uiKin  Its  paeea  again. 


B'Zc 


Bring  hither  the  tatted 
M  and  let  us  reblnd  the  volume 

y  hook  was  lent,  and  Is  returned 
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•There!"  he  thought  "That  will 
convey  to  her  the  first  element  of  book 
morality/' 

These  decorations  having  been  dis- 
played on  the  walls,  he  bethought  him- 
self of  the  books  that  should  stand  on 
the  bedside  shelf. 

This  is  a  question  that  admits  of 
the  utmost  nicety  of  discussion.  Some 
authorities  hold  that  the  proper  books 
for  a  guest-room  are  of  a  soporific 
quality  that  will  induce  swift  and 
painless  repose.  This  school  advises 
"The  Wealth  of  Nations",  "Rome  Un- 
der the  Cesars",  "The  Statesman's 
Year  Book",  certain  novels  of  Henry 
James,  and  "The  Letters  of  Queen 
Victoria"  (in  four  volumes).  It  is 
plausibly  contended  that  books  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  read  (late  at  night) 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  that  they  afford  useful 
scraps  of  information  that  may  recur 
to  the  reader  as  he  is  brushing  his 
teeth  the  next  morning. 

Another  branch  of  opinion  recom- 
mends for  bedtime  reading  short- 
stories,  volumes  of  pithy  ancedote, 
swift  and  sparkling  stuff  that  may 
keep  one  awake  for  a  while,  yet  will 
advantage  all  the  sweeter  slumber  in 
the  end.  Even  ghost  stories  and  har- 
rowing matter  are  maintained  season- 
able by  these  pundits.  This  class  of 
reading  comprises  0.  Henry,  Bret 
Harte,  Liconard  Merrick,  Ambrose 
Bierce,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Daudet,  de 
Maupassant,  and  possibly  even  "On  a 
Slow  Train  Through  Arkansas",  that 
grievous  classic  of  the  railway  book- 
stalls whereof  its  author,  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Jackson,  has  said,  "It  will  sell  for- 
ever, and  a  thousand  years  after- 
ward". To  this  might  be  added  an- 
other of  Mr.  Jackson's  onslaughts  on 
the  human  intelligence  called,  "I'm 
From  Texas,  You  Can't  Steer  Me".  Of 
this  book  the  author  has  said,  "It  is 


like  a  hard-boiled  egg^  you  can't  beat 
it".  There  are  other  books  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  whose  titles  escape  memory, 
whereof  he  has  said,  "They  are  a 
dynamite  for  sorrow".  Nothing  used 
to  irritate  Roger  more  than  to  have 
someone  come  into  his  shop  and  ask 
for  copies  of  these  works.  His  broth- 
er-in-law, Andrew  McGill,  the  famous 
writer,  once  gave  him  for  Christmas 
(just  to  annoy  him)  a  copy  of  "On  a 
Slow  Train  Through  Arkansas" 
sumptuously  bound  and  gilded  in  what 
is  known  to  the  trade  as  "dove-colored 
ooze".  But  that  is  apart  from  the 
story. 

To  the  consideration  of  what  to  put 
on  Miss  Titania's  book-shelf  Roger  de- 
voted the  delighted  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. Several  times  Mrs.  Mifflin  called 
him  to  come  down  and  attend  to  the 
shop,  but  he  was  sitting  oblivious  on 
the  guest-room  floor,  unaware  of 
numbed  shins,  poring  over  the  volumes 
he  had  carried  upstairs  for  a  final 
culling.  "It  will  be  great  privilege", 
he  said  to  himself,  "to  have  a  young 
mind  to  experiment  with.  Now  my 
wife,  delightful  creature  though  she 
is,  was — ^well,  distinctly  mature  when 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  her. 
I  have  never  been  able  properly  to 
supervise  her  mental  processes.  But 
this  Chapman  girl  will  come  to  us  still 
plastic.  Who  knows?  She  may  be- 
come a  great  poet  or  writer.  A  book- 
shop has  been  the  starting  point  of 
many  a  fine  career.  John  Masefield 
became  a  poet  because  he  found  a 
copy  of  Chaucer  in  a  bookshop  in 
Yonkers.  Lord,  Brooklyn  ought  to  be 
able  to  turn  out  as  great  a  poet  as 
Yonkers." 

"I  will  test  her"  (his  thoughts  con- 
tinued) "by  the  books  I  put  here. 
By  noting  which  of  them  she  re- 
sponds to,  I  will  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed.   It  might  be  worth  while  to  shut 
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up  the  shop  one  day  a  week  in  order  to 
give  her  some  brief  talks  on  litera- 
ture. Delightful!  Let  me  see,  a  lit- 
tle series  of  lectures  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  novel,  beginning 
with  'Tom  Jones' — hum,  that  would 
hardly  do!  Well,  I  have  always 
longed  to  be  a  teacher;  this  looks  like 
a  chance  to  begin.  We  might  invite 
some  of  the  neighbors  to  come  in  once 
a  week,  and  start  a  little  academy. 
Causeriea  du  lundi,  in  fact!  I  may  yet 
be' the  Sainte-Beuve  of  Brooklyn." 

Across  his  mind  flashed  a  vision  of 
newspaper  clippings — "This  remark- 
able student  of  letters,  who  hides  his 
brilliant  parts  under  the  unassuming 
existence  of  a  second-hand  bookseller, 
is  now  recognized  as  the — '* 

"Roger!"  called  Mrs.  Mifflin  from 
downstairs;  "front!  someone  wants 
to  know  if  you  keep  back  numbers  of 
'Foamy  Stories'." 

After  he  had  thrown  out  the  intrud- 
er, Roger  returned  to  his  meditation. 
"First  of  all",  he  mused,  "her  name 
naturally  suggests  Shakespeare  and 
the  Elizabethans.  It's  a  remarkable 
name  for  the  daughter  of  a  wholesale 
grocer.  Suppose  we  begin  the  list  with 
that  book  called  'Com  from  Olde 
Fieldes',  which  has  a  lot  of  delightful 
Elizabethan  lyrics  in  it.  Then  Keats, 
I  guess:  every  young  person  ought  to 
shiver  over  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes',  on 
a  bright  cold  winter  evening.  'Over 
Bemerton's'  certainly,  because  it's  a 
bookshop  story.  Eugene  Field's  'Trib- 
une Primer*  to  try  out  her  sense  of 
humor.  And  some  of  Don  Marquis's 
'Prefaces'  for  the  same  reason.  I'll 
go  down  and  get  the  scrap-book." 

It  should  be  explained  that  Roger 
was  a  keen  admirer  of  Don  Marquis, 
the  humorist  of  the  New  York  "Eve- 
ning Sun".  Mr.  Marquis  lives  in 
Brooklyn,  and  the  bookseller  was 
never  tired  of  saying  that  he  was  the 


most  eminent  author  who  had  graced 
the  borough  since  the  days  of  Walt 
Whitman.  Particularly  he  enjoyed 
Mr.  Marquis's  whimsical  prefaces  (to 
"A  Book  of  Fishhooks",  etc),  and 
had  pasted  them  into  a  scrap-book 
with  which  he  frequently  regaled  him- 
self. This  bulky  tome  he  now  brought 
out  from  the  grotto  by  his  desk  where 
his  special  treasures  were  kept.  He 
ran  his  eye  over  it,  and  Mrs.  Mifflin 
heard  him  utter  shrill  screams  of 
laughter. 

"What  on  earth  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"Don  Marquis",  he  said,  and  began 
to  read  aloud: 

Down  in  a  wine  vault  underneath  the  city 
Two  old  men  were  sitting,  they  were  drink- 
Ing  booze; 
Tom  were  their  garmenta,  hair  and  beards 
were  gritty. 
One  had  an  overcoat  but  hardly  any  shoes — 

"What  is  there  funny  in  that?"  said 
Helen.    "I  think  it's  very  low." 

"Wait  a  minute",  cried  Roger,  and 
opened  his  mouth  to  continue. 

"No  more,  thank  you",  said  his  wife. 
"There  ought  to  be  a  fine  for  using 
the  meter  of  'Love  in  the  Valley'  that 
way.  I'm  going  out  to  market,  so  if 
the  bell  rings  you'll  have  to  answer 
it" 

Roger  added  the  Marquis  scrap- 
book  to  Miss  Titania's  shelf,  and  went 
on  browsing  over  the  volumes  he  had 
collected. 

"  'The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus' ",  he 
said  to  himself,  "for  even  if  she  doesn't 
read  the  story  perhaps  she'll  read  the 
preface,  which  not  marble  nor  the 
monuments  of  princes  will  outlive. 
Dickens's  'Christmas  Stories'  to  intro- 
duce her  to  Mrs.  Lirriper,  the  queen 
of  landladies.  Publishers  tell  me  that 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  is  best  known 
for  the  famous  literary  agent  that  has 
his  office  there,  but  I  wonder  how  many 
of  them  know  that  that  was  where 
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Mrs.  Lirriper  had  her  immortal  lodg- 
ings? The  Notebooks  of  Samuel  But- 
ler', just  to  give  her  a  little  intellectual 
jazz.  The  Wrong  Box\  because  it's 
the  best  farce  in  the  language.  Travels 
with  a  Donkey',  to  show  her  what  good 
writing  is  like.  'The  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse'  to  give  her  a  sense 
of  pity  for  human  woes — ^wait  a  min- 
ute, though:  that's  a  pretty  broad 
book  for  young  ladies.  I  guess  we'll 
put  it  aside  and  see  what  else  there 
is.  Some  of  Mr.  Mosher's  cata- 
logues: fine!  they'll  show  her  the  true 
spirit  of  what  one  book-lover  calls 
biblio-bliss.  Walking-Stick  Papers' — 
yes,  there  are  still  good  essayists  run- 
ning around.  A  bound  file  of  'The 
Publishers'  Weekly'  to  give  her  a 
smack  of  trade  matters.  'Jo's  Boys' 
in  case  she  needs  a  little  relaxation. 
'The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome'  and  Aus- 
tin Dobson  to  show  her  some  good 
poetry.  I  wonder  if  they  give  them 
'The  Lays'  to  read  in  school  nowa- 
days? I  have  a  horrible  fear  they  are 
brought  up  on  the  battle  of  Salamis 
and  the  brutal  redcoats  of  '76.  And 
now  we'll  be  exceptionally  subtle:  we'll 
stick  in  a  Robert  Chambers  to  see  if 
she  falls  for  it" 

He  viewed  the  shelf  with  pride. 
"Not  bad",  he  said  to  himself.  "I'U 
just  add  this  Leonard  Merrick, 
'Whispers  about  Women',  to  amuse 
her.  I  bet  that  title  will  start  her 
guessing.  Helen  will  say  I  ought  to 
have  included  the  Bible,  but  I'll  omit 
it  on  purpose,  just  to  see  whether  the 
girl  misses  it" 

With  typical  male  curiosity  he 
pulled  out  the  bureau  drawers  to  see 
what  disposition  his  wife  had  made  of 
them,  and  was  pleased  to  find  a  little 
muslin  bag  of  lavender  dispersing  a 
quiet  fragrance  in  each.  "Very  nice!" 
he  remarked.  "Very  nice,  indeed. 
About  the  only  thing  missing  is  an 


ash-tray.  If  Miss  Titania  is  as  mod- 
em as  some  of  them,  that'll  be  the  first 
thing  she'll  call  for.  And  maybe  a 
copy  of  Ezra  Pound's  poems.  I  do 
hope  she's  not  what  Helen  calls  a  / 
bolshevixen."  ^ 


There  was  nothing  bolshevik  about 
a  glittering  limousine  that  drew  up 
at  the  corner  of  Gissing  and  Swin- 
burne Streets  early  that  afternoon. 
A  chauffeur  in  green  livery  opened  the 
door,  lifted  out  a  suitcase  of  beauti- 
ful brown  leather,  and  gave  a  re- 
spectful hand  to  the  vision  that 
emerged  from  depths  of  lilac-colored 
upholstery. 

"Where  do  you  want  me  to  carry  the 
bag,  miss?" 

"This  is  the  bitter  parting",  replied 
Miss  Titania.  "I  don't  want  you  to 
know  my  address,  Edwards.  Some  of 
my  crazy  friends  might  worm  it  out 
of  you,  and  I  don't  want  them  coming 
down  and  bothering  me.  I'm  going  to 
be  very  busy  with  literature.  I'll  walk 
the  rest  of  the  way." 

Edwards  saluted  with  a  subfacial 
grin — ^he  worshipped  the  original 
young  heiress — and  returned  to  his 
wheel 

"There's  one  thing  I  want  you  to  do 
for  me",  said  Titania.  "Call  up  my 
father  and  tell  him  I'm  on  the  job." 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  Edwards,  who 
would  have  run  the  limousine  into  a 
government  motor-truck  if  she  had  or- 
dered it. 

Miss  Chapman's  small  gloved  hand 
descended  into  an  interesting  purse 
that  was  cuffed  to  her  wrist  with  a 
bright  little  chain.  She  drew  out  a 
nickel — it  was  characteristic  of  her 
that  it  was  a  very  bright  and  attrac- 
tive looking  nickel — ^and  handed  it 
gravely  to  her  charioteer.  Equally 
gravely  he  saluted,  and  the  car,  after 
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moving  through  certain  dignified  arcs, 
swam  swiftly  away  down  Thackeray 
Boulevard. 

Titania  turned  up  Gissing  Street 
with  a  fluent  pace  and  an  observant 
eye.  A  small  boy  cried,  "Carry  your 
bag,  lady?"  and  she  was  about  to 
agree,  but  then  remembered  that  she 
was  now  engaged  at  ten  dollars  a 
week  and  waved  him  away.  Our  read- 
ers would  feel  a  justifiable  grudge  if 
we  did  not  attempt  a  description  of 
the  young  lady,  and  we  will  employ 
the  few  blocks  of  her  course  along 
Gissing  Street  for  this  purpose. 

Walking  behind  her,  the  observer, 
by  the  time  she  had  reached  Clemens 
Place,  would  have  seen  that  she  was 
pleasantly  tailored  in  genial  tweeds; 
that  her  small  brown  boots  were 
sheltered  by  spats  of  that  pale  tan 
complexion  exhibited  by  Pullman  por- 
ters; that  her  person  was  both  slen- 
der and  vigorous;  that  her  shoulders 
were  carrying  a  thick  and  fiuffy  fur 
of  the  kind  described  in  advertise- 
ments as  nutria,  or  possibly  opal 
smoke.  This  observer  might  also,  if 
he  were  the  father  of  a  family,  have 
had  a  fleeting  vision  of  many  auto- 
graphed stubs  in  a  check-book.  The 
general  impression  that  he  would  have 
retained,  had  he  turned  aside  at  Clem- 
ens Place,  would  be  "expensive,  but 
worth  the  expense". 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  this 
student  of  phenomena  would  have  con- 
tinued along  Gissing  Street  to  the  next 
comer,  that  of  Hazlitt  Street.  Taking 
advantage  of  opportunity,  he  would 
overtake  the  lady  on  the  pavement, 
with  a  secret,  sidelong  glance.  If  he 
were  wise,  he  would  pass  her  on  the 
right  side,  where  her  tilted  bonnet  per- 
mitted a  wider  angle  of  vision.  He 
would  catch  a  glimpse  of  cheek  and 
chin  belonging  to  the  category  known 
(and  rightly)  as  adorable;  hair  that 


held  sunlight  through  the  dullest  day; 
even  a  small  platinum  wrist  watch 
that  might  be  pardonably  excused,  in 
its  exhilarating  career,  for  beating  a 
trifle  fast  Among  the  greyish  furs 
he  would  note  a  bunch  of  such  violets 
as  never  bloom  in  the  crude  spring- 
time, but  reserve  themselves  for  win- 
ter and  the  plate  glass  windows  of 
Fifth  Avenue. 

Whatever  the  errand  of  this  spec- 
tator, he  would  by  now  feel  an  impulse 
to  continue  along  Gissing  Street  a  few 
paces  further.  Then,  with  calculated 
innocence,  he  would  halt  half-way  up 
the  block  that  leads  to  the  Wordsworth 
Avenue  L,  and  look  backward  with 
carefully  simulated  irresolution,  as 
though  considering  some  forgotten 
matter.  With  apparently  unseeing  eye 
he  would  scan  the  bright  pedestrian, 
and  catch  the  full  impact  of  her  rich 
blue  gaze.  He  would  see  a  small,  reso- 
lute face,  rather  vivacious,  yet  with  a 
quaint  pathos  of  youth  and  eagerness. 
He  would  note  cheeks  lit  with  excite- 
ment and  rapid  movement  in  the  brac- 
ing air.  He  would  certainly  note  the 
delicate  contrast  of  the  fur  of  the  wild 
nutria  with  the  soft  V  of  her  bare 
throat.  Then,  to  his  surprise,  he 
would  see  this  attractive  person  stop, 
examine  her  surroundings,  and  run 
down  some  steps  into  a  rather  dingy 
second-hand  bookshop.  He  would  go 
about  his  affairs  with  a  new  and  sur- 
prised conviction  that  the  Almighty 
had  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  under 
His  especial  care. 

Roger,  who  had  conceived  a  notion 
of  some  rather  peevish  foundling  of 
the  Ritz-Carlton  lobbies,  was  agree- 
ably surprised  by  the  sweet  simplicity 
of  the  young  lady. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Mifllin?"  she  said,  as 
he  advanced  all  agog  from  his  smoky 
comer. 

"Miss  Chapman  ?"  he  replied,  taking 
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her  bag.  ''Helen !'' he  called.  ''Here's 
Miss  Titania.'' 

She  looked  about  the  sombre  al- 
coves of  the  shop.  "I  do  think  it's 
adorable  of  you  to  take  me  in'%  she 
said.  "Dad  has  told  me  so  much  about 
you.  He  says  I'm  impossible.  I  sup- 
pose this  is  the  literature — I  want  to 
know  all  about  it." 

"And  here's  Bock !"  she  cried.  "Dad 
says  he's  the  greatest  dog  in  the 
world,  named  after  Botticelli  or  some- 
body. I've  brought  him  a  present 
It's  in  my  bag.    Nice  old  Bodcyl" 

Bock,  who  was  unaccustomed  to 
spats,  was  examining  them  after  his 
own  fashion. 

"Well,  my  dear",  said  Mrs.  Mifflin, 
"we  are  delighted  to  see  you.  I  hope 
you'll  be  happy  with  us,  but  I  rather 
doubt  it.  Mr.  Mifflin  is  a  hard  man  to 
get  along  with." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  of  it!"  cried  Titania. 
"I  mean,  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  happy! 
You  mustn't  believe  a  word  of  what 
Dad  says  about  me.  I'm  crazy  about 
books.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  bear 
to  sell  them.  I'll  be  awfully  careful 
not  to  sell  any  of  the  ones  you're 
really  fond  of.  I  brought  these  vio- 
lets for  you,  Mrs.  Mifflin." 

"How  perfectly  sweet  of  you",  said 
Helen,  captivated  already.  "Come 
along,  we'll  put  them  right  in  water. 
I'll  show  you  your  room." 

Roger  heard  them  moving  about 
overhead,  and  wondered  whether  the 
picture  of  Samuel  Butler  was  really 
appropriate.  It  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  the  shop  was  rather  a  dingy 
place  for  a  young  girL  "I  wish  I  had 
thought  to  get  in  a  cash  register", 
he  mused.  "She'll  think  I'm  terribly 
unbusinesslike." 

"Now",  said  Mrs.  Mifflin,  as  she  and 
Titania  came  downstairs  again,  "I'm 
making  some  pastry,  so  I'm  going  to 
turn  you  over  to  your  employer.    He 


can  show  you  round  the  shop  and  tell 
you  where  all  the  books  are." 

"Before  we  begin",  said  Titania, 
"just  let  me  give  Bock  his  present." 
She  showed  a  large  package  of  tissue 
paper  and,  unwinding  innumerable 
layers,  finally  disclosed  a  stalwart 
bone.  "I  was  lunching  at  Sheny's, 
and  I  made  the  head  waiter  give  me 
this.    He  was  awfully  amused." 

"Come  along  into  the  kitchen  and 
give  it  to  him",  said  Helen.  "He'll  be 
your  friend  for  life." 

"What  an  adorable  kennel!"  cried 
Titania,  when  she  saw  the  remodeled 
packing-case  that  served  Bock  as  a 
retreat.  The  bookseller's  ingenious 
carpentry  had  built  it  into  the  simili- 
tude of  a  Carnegie  library,  with  the 
word  Reading-Room  over  the  door; 
and  he  had  painted  imitation  book- 
shelves along  the  interior. 

"You'll  get  used  to  Mr.  Mifflin  after 
a  while",  said  Helen  amusedly.  "He 
spent  all  one  winter  getting  that 
kennel  fixed  to  his  liking.  You  might 
have  thought  he  was  going  to  live  in 
it  instead  of  Bock.  All  the  titles  that 
he  painted  in  there  are  books  that 
have  dogs  in  them,  and  a  lot  of  them 
he  made  up." 

Titania  insisted  on  getting  down  to 
peer  inside.  Bock  was  much  flattered 
at  this  attention  from  the  new  planet 
that  had  swum  into  his  kennel. 

"Gracious!"  she  said,  "here's  'The 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Canine'.  I  do  think 
that's  clever!" 

"Oh,  there  are  a  lot  more",  said 
Helen.  "The  works  of  Bonar  Law, 
and  Bohn's  'Classics',  and  'Catechisms 
on  Dogma'  and  goodness  knows  what 
If  Roger  paid  half  as  much  attention 
to  business  as  he  does  to  jokes  of  that 
sort,  we'd  be  rich.  Now,  you  run 
along  and  have  a  look  at  the  shop." 

Titania  found  the  bookseller  at  his 
desk.    He  had  vowed  not  to  mention 
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the  bedroom  shelf  until  she  made  some 
unsolicited  comment,  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation. 
''What  did  you  think  of  the  books 


I  put  in  your  room?"  he  asked. 

"In  my  room?"  said  Titania  inno- 
cently. ''Dear  me,  I  never  noticed 
them!" 


HINDENBURG^S  MARCH  INTO  LONDON 

(A  timely  consideration  of  one  of  Germany's  most  popular  war 
books— ^  book  which  accurately  reflects  the  thoughts  of  the  average 
German  when  he  believed  that  Germany  was  winning.) 

BY  D.  THOMAS  CURTIN 


There  was  popular  in  Germany  in 
the  midst  of  the  war  a  widely  read 
book  which  harmonized  with  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  the  people  as  I  found 
that  spirit.  It  was  called  "Hinden- 
burg's  March  into  London". 

"A  German  world  empire  will  be 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  British 
Empire",  was  the  fond  prediction  to 
me,  in  October,  1914,  of  an  important 
Berlin  merchant,  who  prophesied  in 
the  spirit  of  his  environment.  Bel- 
gium and  France  were  but  stepping- 
stones.  To  clutch  England's  throat  in 
the  city  was  a  longed-for  goal. 

When  dream  maps  were  the  vogue  in 
Germany,  the  one  most  sought  was 
captioned,  "The  Invasion  Map  of  Eng- 
land". In  the  second  sunmier  of  the 
war  when  the  armies  of  Russia  were 
being  battered  eastward,  the  leitmotif 
of  conversation  became,  "With  the 
Russians  shall  we  soon  be  done,  and 
then — and  then  with  our  victorious 
eastern  troops  transferred  to  those  in 

the  west  we  can  conquer  France  and 
England  in  a  few  short  months". 
Mention  of  England  introduced  in 
turn  the  beloved  topic  of  indemnities. 
"Just  see  what  Brussels  and  Lille  are 
paying!    Ach  Gott,  what  will  London, 


Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  a 
score  of  other  fat  cities  yield  I"  Even 
from  Finance  Minister  Helfferich 
came  the  officially  soothing  oracle: 
"We  do  not  desire  to  increase  by  taxa- 
tion the  heavy  burden  which  war 
throws  upon  our  people.  Germany's 
enemies  deserve  to  drag  the  leaden 
weight  through  the  centuries  to 
come." 

In  such  an  atmosphere  did  "Hinden- 
burg's  March  into  London"  become  the 
volume  of  the  hour.  If  it  errs  at  all  as 
a  reflector  of  German  thought  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  war,  it 
errs  on  the  side  of  moderation.  Writ- 
ten by  a  parson,  who  withheld  his 
name  because  of  marriage  relations  in 
England,  it  is  dove-like  compared  with 
the  tirades  of  a  score  of  state  pro- 
fessors. The  author  develops  the  fa- 
vorite German  folk-tale  of  how  Eng- 
land organized  a  ring  of  jealous  ene- 
mies into  the  "Isolation  Society" 
which  decreed  war  upon  Germany  and 
conducted  this  war  in  full  violation  of 
international  law. 

"But  they  could  not  bend  the  neck 
of  the  fair  German  youth!  Young 
Michael  in  the  second  year  of  the  war 
possessed   the   same   laughing   confl- 
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dence  of  victory  as  on  the  first  day  of 
mobilization.  Meantime  the  young 
fellow  had  developed.  Heavens,  what 
elbows  he  had!  The  left  in  Flanders 
and  the  right  on  the  Black  Sea.  With 
legs  wide  spread  he  stood  in  central 
Europe  and  pushed  his  iron-mounted 
soldier's  boots  every  day  a  bit  farther 
into  the  enemy  country.  He  let  the 
furious  English  pack  yelp  on,  and  he 
only  spit  now  and  again  over  the 
Channel.  Hurrah  for  the  Zeppelins 
and  the  valiant  German  airmen  I 

"The  distress  of  Germany's  enemies 
was  great.  The  Isolation  Society  was 
confronted  with  the  most  terrible  col- 
lapse a  group  of  speculators  had  ever 
experienced,  and  the  fault  for  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  millions  was  ascribed 
to  the  man  whose  name  was  pro- 
nounced with  a  shiver,  and  yet  secretly 
with  solemn  reverence — 

"Hindenburg ! 

"Would  this  uncanny  military 
genius,  after  settling  Russia,  take  a 
holiday — or  would  he  lead  his  armies 
to  the  west?  Might  Hindenburg  be 
the  stormer  before  the  gates  of  Lon- 
don ?  Such  ideas  shook  people's  nerves 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel." 

At  this  point  Hindenburg's  chroni- 
cler becomes  a  dreamer  of  that  won- 
derful dream  in  which  his  countrymen 
see  Britain  prostrate  before  Teuton 
power.  Hindenburg  orders  ten  thou- 
sand special  trains  to  roll  eastward 
from  the  west. 

"The  advance  in  the  west  will  now 
be  impetuous.  The  anticipation  of 
crowning  the  proud  German  work  by 
decisive  deeds  bums  like  tropical  fire 
in  the  soldiers'  stout  hearts.  The  toiU 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  world  fUUs 
them  aU  to  the  last  man, 

"The  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
grey-clad  soldiers  are  greeted  on  their 
passage  exceeds  even  the  jubilation  of 
the  August  days  of  1914.     For  now 


joyous  confidence  is  accompanied  by 
the  satisfaction  of  success.  Wav^s  of 
jubilation  roll  alongside  the  trains 
throughout  the  country.  The  troops 
need  not  this  time  keep  secret  the  fact 
that  they  are  going  from  one  frontier 
to  the  other.  The  whole  world  may 
know  now.  Hurrah!  The  eastern 
army  is  on  the  march.  On  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  Dover  the  German  cry  of 
jubilation  will  resound.  Hindenburg's 
million  is  on  the  road  with  seven- 
league  boots!" 

Some  of  the  scenes  depicted  en  route 
are  worthy  of  note,  particularly  the 
references  to  the  tissue  of  lies  upon 
which  Britain's  cause  was  founded. 
Says  the  author: 

"Even  wreaths  are  now  declined 
with  thanks  by  the  lionized  Bavarians, 
for  in  their  small  traveling  warehouses 
they  have  already  created  a  depart- 
ment for  fiowers.  A  corporal  of  the 
Light  Horse,  who,  however,  cannot  re- 
fuse a  lovely  giver,  says:  'Throw  it 
in,  for  Heaven's  sake!  I  tell  you  we 
have  had  fiowers  enough  to  make  a 
garland  from  Zeebrugge  to  Grey's 
Ministry  of  Lies.  And  we  still  have 
got  to  settle  our  account  over  there'. 

"Our  troops  are  a  merry  people. 
They  do  not  talk  about  the  storm  of 
battle.  They  only  want  'to  get  a  peep 
at  the  Englishmen  at  close  quarters'. 

"On  one  car  merry  Landwehr  men, 
who  have  known  London  on  their 
travels,  have  hung  puppet  figures.  One 
puppet  represents  an  Englishman  with 
considerably  developed  jaws;  right 
and  left  of  him  hang  Indians,  Congo 
niggers,  Gurkhas,  Kafiirs,  and  canni- 
bals.   Above  them  are  the  words: 

ALL-BRITISH  SHOPPINO  WEEK 

A  Patriotic  Week  in  Which  a  Good  Briton 
Will  Buy  Only  Gk>ods  of  British  Origin 

"Now  they  are  off.  They  only  want 
to  run  over  to  London  to  insure  Ger- 
many   with    the    London     Political 
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Society  against  burglary  for  all  time. 
They  only  want  to  clear  the  General 
Post-Office  of  the  four  thousand  teleg- 
raphists, of  the  manipulators  of  lies 
who  have  brought  the  whole  thing  on." 

In  view  of  the  present  HohenzoUem 
impotence  the  following  regulation 
sychophantic  tribute  is  of  interest: 

"Between  Aachen  and  Brussels 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  holds  the  greatest  re- 
view of  troops  of  all  times.  The  con- 
querors of  the  Czar's  army  march  once 
more  before  their  Kaiser  before  going 
to  the  last  decisive  battles  at  the  front. 
Full  of  pride,  the  German  hosts  once 
more  feel  the  keen  blue  eyes  of  the 
mightiest  prince  of  the  earth  resting 
upon  them.  They  greet  him  whom  in 
love  and  blind  hate  the  thoughts  of  the 
entire  world  surround,  who  was  for 
twenty-five  years  guardian  of  the 
peace  of  the  world,  who  now  stands  at 
the  center  point  of  the  greatest  war 
in  the  world's  history,  and  will  per- 
haps live  on  through  the  thousands  of 
years  to  come  as  the  greatest  German 
in  the  history  of  Germany. 

"And  side  by  side  with  the  Kaiser 
the  troops  of  the  east  see  their  Hin- 
denburg  again.  He  is  the  soldier  after 
the  heart  of  the  god  of  war.  He  is 
the  general  with  mildly  beaming  eyes, 
which,  however,  at  times  shine  with  a 
keen  glint  of  steel  which  recalls 
Moltke." 

Hindenburg's  superadmirer  then  de- 
scribes how  the  German  armies  under 
their  inspired  idol  spring  with  relief 
from  the  monotony  of  trench  warfare 
to  a  campaign  of  movement  in  which 
they  prove  overwhelmingly  victorious 
because  of  superior  staff  genius,  motor 
batteries,  bravery,  and  indomitable 
will. 

Hindenburg  occupies  the  Channel 
ports  and  prepares  the  grand  invasion. 
On  countless  occasions  I  have  heard 
the  German  people  refer  to  him  as 


a  "second  Napoleon".  Had  his  chron- 
icler wished  to  develop  the  compari- 
son, he  might  have  portrayed  his  hero 
standing,  like  Napoleon,  at  Boulogne, 
straining  his  eyes  across  the  narrow 
strip  of  water  to  the  filmy  cloud-like 
goal,  of  his  dreams — ^and  standing 
thus,  reflect  upon  the  fact  of  Britain's 
fleet. 

Nearly  everyone  with  whom  I  talked 
in  Germany  insisted  that  the  British 
navy  was  hiding,  afraid  to  venture  out 
to  give  battle  to  the  German  ships. 
The  battle  of  Jutland  increased,  rather 
than  diminished  the  popular  belief  in 
German  naval  superiority.  Appar- 
ently the  author  did  not  share  in  this 
belief,  for  he  disposed  of  British  ves- 
sels by  artifice. 

"A  giant  swarm  of  Zeppelins,  of 
whose  size  even  German  soldiers  did 
not  venture  to  dream,  traveled  one 
foggy  morning  to  the  coast  of  Britain 
and  sought  out  the  British  navy. 
Thousands  of  bombs  accomplished  the 
work  of  destruction.  Immediately  the 
bombing  ceased  and  a  gigantic  fleet 
of  submarines  broke  into  the  harbor 
and  completed  the  work. 

"England  had  her  Sedan.  She  was 
now  to  experience  her  Paris! 

"Now  shudder,  Albion!" 

In  the  third  chapter,  "Crossing  the 
Channel",  we  read: 

"For  eight  days  new  giant  Krupp 

guns  had  felt  their  way  over  to  Dover 

and  Folkestone,  and  had  destroyed 
eversrthing  living  on  the  south  coast 

of  England,  reducing  all  the  work  of 
human  hands  to  nothing.  The  three 
waterways  from  Zeebrugge,  Dunkirk, 
and  Calais  to  England  had  been  se- 
cured east  and  west  by  a  steel  wall  of 
torpedo  boats,  mines,  and  submarines. 
Finally  the  Kaiser  sent  his  cousin  the 
promised  little  surprise  and  two  army 
corps  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  island. 
"The  whole  of  England  is  aroused 
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in  wild  and  furious  hate  against  the 
Germans.  She  calls  for  assistance, 
but  no  one  crowds  to  a  sinking  ship. 
True,  she  has  assembled  numbers  of 
foreign  battalions  and  colored  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  ih  order  to 
repel  the  invasion,  but  she  will  no 
longer  succeed  in  bringing  in  foreign 
reserves.  Now  for  the  first  time  in 
centuries  England  is  thrown  on  her 
own  resources.  Now  she  will  show 
what  she  can  do  when  she  gets  no 
foreign  team  to  draw  her  state  wagon. 
The  need  over  there  is  great  just  now. 

"All  night  long  the  cranes  rattle  at 
the  new  German  moorages  in  northern 
France.  Boxes  and  cases,  items  of 
equipment,  many  thousands  of  neces- 
sary things  lie  heaped  up  on  the 
wharves — requirements  for  man,  ani- 
mal, and  guns.  One  freight  train 
after  another  traverses  Flanders,  and 
the  treasures  which  they  bring  are 
lowered  into  the  holds  in  Zeebrugge 
and  Calais. 

'In  the  district  of  Dunkirk  there  is 
scarcely  a  house  or  a  shed  in  which 
German  troops  do  not  pass  the  night. 
From  here  during  this  night  happy 
dreams  wander  home  by  way  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  last  thought  of  this  out- 
ward journey  to  hard  decisive  battles 
is  peace — ^a  world  peace. 

''Failures  do  not  hold  back  the  Ger- 
man ;  they  only  bring  pride  in  his  dili- 
gence. Behind  the  Cross  of  the  Dead 
is  the  Will  to  Conquer. 

"When  the  anchors  are  raised  the 
German  soldier  becomes  aware  that 
he  is  living  through  a  great  and  mem- 
orable moment  of  the  world's  history. 
Now  he  is  penetrating  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  British.  Now  for  the 
tables  of  the  traffickers  and  the  money- 
changers, who  still  offered  the  doves 
of  peace  for  sale  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  when  they  thought  that  they 
had  already  completed  the  work  of 


« 
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isolation,  and  the  Russian  war  party 
had  already  given  the  signal  Now 
the  AU-Holiest  of  the  British  Empire 
is  in  danger,  the  treasures  between 
Threadneedle  Street  and  Princes 
Street. 

"The  engines  throb;  the  ship  seeks 
its  way  through  the  night.  Enor- 
mous fires  farther  back  inland  write 
upon  the  nightly  sky  that  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  thanks  to  England's 
zealous  exertions  for  many  years,  has 
become  a  sea  of  blood.  It  contains, 
however,  two  uninjured  and  blooming 
oases — the  German  Empire  and  the 
Danube  country. 

"On  board  the  men  in  field-grey 
write  picture  postcards.    Writes  one: 

"  'Dear  Sweetheart, — We  are  at  last 

in  the  Channel.  Gott  strafe  Eng- 
land!' 

'Another  says: 

'Dearest  Gustel, — Hurrah!  Now 
we  are  at  them!  We  are  just  going 
over  to  give  the  English  business  of- 
fices a  good  fumigation  and  kill  the 
envy  germs.' " 

As  each  unit  lands  a  parson  reads 
the  text,  no  doubt  officially  selected: 

"The  Lord  will  be  with  thee  and  will 
not  withdraw  His  hand  from  thee,  nor 
abandon  thee,  until  thou  hast  accom- 
plished everything." 

Through  the  next  five  chapters 
Hindenburg  batters  his  way  through 
the  south  of  England  to  the  gates  of 
London.  The  whine  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  Chapter  iv  is  especially 
worthy  of  reproduction,  for  it  is  the 
whine  I  heard  nearly  everywhere  in 
Germany  when  Belgium  was  men- 
tioned. 

"The  south-eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land present  a  harrowing  picture.' 
The  German  armies,  after  hard  battles 
in  the  hop-fields  of  Kent,  while  march- 
ing through  the  beautiful  county  of 
Sussex,  have  had   to  face  a   sharp- 
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shooter's  warfare  exceeding  in  its 
atrocities  even  the  performances  of 
Belgian  blackguards.  The  German 
commanders  have  been  compelled  to 
take  stem  measures  of  reprisal.  They 
will  be  a  warning  to  English  craft  and 
cunning.  The  heart  of  England  will 
not  be  instructed  even  by  the  fate  of 
Belgium.  We  will  repeat  the  lesson 
of  Louvain  upon  the  shooters  from 
behind  hedges  if  need  be!" 

But  all  is  not  hard  work  for  Hin- 
denburg's  valiant  lads.  They  now  and 
then  find  time  for  merry  little  pranks. 
While  resting  opposite  a  huge  bill- 
board one  battalion  could  read: 
''Beecham's  pills  are  the  best.  Beech- 
am's  pills  cure".  A  company  clerk, 
however,  climbed  up  and  corrected  this 
to  "German  pills  are  the  best  Ger- 
man pills  cure". 

Even  in  their  jests  the  invading 
Germans  reveal  their  virtues,  as  evi- 
denced by  Reservist  Watzlit's  story  of 
a  British  airman. 

'1  was  on  patrol  duty  on  a  silent 
meadow,  when  an  English  airman  de- 
scended near  me.  After  I  had  taken 
him  prisoner  he  showed  his  wholly 
mistaken  notion  of  the  German  char- 
acter by  trying  to  bribe  me  with  fifty 
thousand  hiarks  in  bright  gold." 
(Which  the  airman  was  no  doubt 
using  for  ballast.) 

"But  I  took  him  by  the  collar  and 
told  him  that  it  is  the  custom  in  Ger- 
many to  pay  gold  into  the  Reichsbank, 
and  that  the  nearest  ofilce  of  the 
Reichbank  is  the  prison  camp  at 
Ddberitz.  I  then  added  that  I  would 
get  him  a  ticket  to  Ddberitz  so  that  he 
could  pay  in  his  gold  himself." 

During  the  entire  march  through 
England  Teutonic  virtues  stood  out 
with  the  clearness  of  the  hedges 
marking  the  countryside.  Hinden- 
burg's  crusaders,  ever  mindful  of 
their  duty  to  the  Fatherland,  and  that 


such  duty  had  always  precedence  over 
pleasure,  steadfastly  refused  to  be 
lured  by  the  smiles  of  fair  women  into 
eating  poisoned  food  and  indulging  in 
other  practices  detrimental  to  their 
health.  In  Germany  I  used  to  hear 
harrowing  tales  of  poor  German 
soldiers — armed  to  the  teeth  and  part 
of  the  then  most  powerful  military 
machine  in  the  world — ^being  treach- 
erously put  off  their  guard  and  at- 
tacked by  women  and  children.  The 
grotesque  weirdness  of  all  this  was 
of  course  obvious  to  everybody  save 
some  fifty-odd-million  devotees  to  of- 
ficially canned  ideas. 

Thus  the  Germans  with  their  vir- 
tues intact  advance  to  the  final  battle 
on  the  edge  of  London.'  Great  stress 
is  constantly  laid  upon  the  regulation 
German  propaganda  fabrication  that 
the  English  save  themselves  while 
others  fight  their  battles.  The  fol- 
lowing bit  of  description  is  character- 
istic : 

"Divisions  of  colored  troops  over- 
run the  German  trenches  between 
Edenbridge  and  Penhurst  over  a 
front  of  nearly  six  miles. 

"This  is  the  signal  for  the  enemy. 
Now  the  regiments  of  white  English- 
men may  advance.  Very  politely, 
however;  even  now  they  allow  Cana- 
dians and  the  French  Foreign  Legion 
to  go  first." 

At  last  the  Germans  get  the  longed- 
for  chance  to  butcher  the  English  as 
they  butchered  the  Herero.  Of  course 
they  are  justified. 

"A  black  scoundrel  apparently  dead 
suddenly  rises  and  cuts  down  from 
behind  a  German  captain  of  the 
Guards.  At  this  the  fury  of  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  knows  no  bounds.  Now 
they  show  no  mercy;  everyone  lying 
there  receives  a  stroke  which  settles 
him ;  not  only  those  who  treacherously 
sham  death,  but  those  long  dead  are 
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roui^  handled.    Horror  is  in  su- 
preme command. 

''Once  more  the  expnaB  order  is 
given  to  take  no  prisoners.  Whoever 
sets  mad  dogs  on  human  beings  is  no 
bnger  protected  by  the  rules  of  war. 
With  bestial,  snarling  scum  the  Ger- 
man soldier  observes  only  the  laws  of 
the  hunt,  of  beasts  of  prey.  The 
troops  can  no  longer  obey  the  com- 
mand to  kill,  for  no  more  prisoners 
remain  to  be  taken.  The  net  con- 
trived by  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff 
has  become  a  cage  of  death. 

''England  has  now  received  its  Tan- 
nenberg;  nay,  even  more;  it  has  had 
its  battle  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest,  in 
which  out  of  every  hundred  a  hundred 
were  slain." 

At  last  the  war  is  practically  over 
with  and  the  British  request  terms  of 
armistice.  The  Prussian  Guards  are 
on  the  hills  of  Waldingham,  from 
which  they  see  London  with  the  naked 
eye.  A  general  halt  is  called  and  hur- 
rahs ring  out,  but  before  advancing 
the  men  write  short  cards  home: 
"No  diffuse  messages  today,  only  four 
fateful  words,  God  has  punished 
England". 

Meanwhile  the  scene  shifts  to  the 
German  capital,  and  we  get  an  idea 
of  what  would  have  happened  if  things 
had  only  gone  according  to  plan. 

"At  half -past  eleven  Wolff's  Bureau 
issues  the  information  that  the 
gigantic  armada  of  all  available  Ger- 
man airships  has  overwhelmed  the 
city  of  London  with  bombs,  and  that 
salvos  of  our  42-s  have  been  thrown 
into  the  town.  The  Tower  and  two 
bridges  over  the  Thames  are  in  ruins. 

"Berlin  shouts  with  joy.  During 
the  night  the  streets  become  a  many- 
colored  fairy-land  of  flags.  The 
waves  of  enthusiasm  are  surging  high. 
The  multitude  increases  by  leaps  and 
bounds.    Whole  suburbs  seem  to  mi- 


grate to  the  central  parts  of  the  town 
by  means  of  night  trains,  for  no  in- 
habitant of  Berlin  would  like  to  hear 
an  hour  later  than  necessary  the  news 
of  what  is  happening  on  the  Thames. 

"The  church  clocks  strike  midnight 
as  new  specials  are  issued :  "The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  has  surrendered  the 
keys  of  the  Mansion  House  to  Hin- 
denburg, and  has  begged  him  to  spare 
the  town!'  'London  before  the  occu- 
pation of  the  troops!'  'Hindenburg 
London's  Overlord!'  This  informa- 
tion is  the  signal  for  a  delirium  of 
delight  surpassing  Germany's  joy  in 
the  days  of  August,  1914,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1916. 

"  'Deutschland,  Deutschland  Uber 
aUes!'  Like  a  mighty  wave  it  roars 
in  multitudinous  chorus  up  to  the 
starlit  sky.  All  are  crowding  on  the 
Linden.  In  front  of  the  palace  hearts 
are  bubbling  over  with  rapture. 
There  is  singing  in  the  streets,  and  it 
continues  through  the  Mark  Branden- 
burg and  resounds  throughout  the 
mighty  fortress  of  Germany,  founded 
on  a  rock. 

"Another  announcement:  'In  order 
to  save  London  from  the  threatened 
destruction,  the  English  government 
has  accepted  Hindenburg's  demand 
that  the  entire  English  army,  wher- 
ever it  may  be,  is  to  lay  down  its  arms 
without  delay'." 

The  scene  shifts  back  to  England, 
where — , 

"Hindenburg  is  riding  slowly  on  with 
a  town  of  seven  and  a  half  millions 
lying  at  his  feet,  and  thoughtfully  he 
glances  at  the  Canaan  of  the  German 
dreams  of  conquest.  At  last  he  has 
succeeded  in  subduing  England's 
greatest  weapon,  the  lie,  which  with 
the  cable,  the  telegraph,  the  press, 
and  silver  bullets  undermined  Ger- 
many's honor 

The   streets    and    squares    round 
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London  Bridge  station  are  a  huge 
military  camp.  Hurrah!  Hinden- 
burg  has  entered  the  station  grounds. 
At  nine  o'clock  sharp  he  mounts  his 
horse,  while  the  battalions  unfurl  the 
flags.  To  the  strains  of  the  'Entry- 
into-Paris  March'  of  1814,  the  troops 
proceed  to  London  Bridge.  From 
this  bridge  the  soldiers  look  at  the 
riggings  of  the  cargo  boats  which 
have  escaped  with  difficulty  from  a 
dangerous  fate,  and  have  come  to  the 
docks  to  repair  the  wounds  inflicted 
upon  them  in  the  Channel  by  the  Ger- 
man U-boats. 

"Grentlemen  and  foppish  mongrels, 
righteous  and  unrighteous,  all  clench 
their  fists  in  their  pockets  against  the 
Germans.  Let  them  hate  us  if  they 
like,  provided  they  fear  us!    .    .    .    . 

"When  the  troops  enter  the  Strand 
the  adjutant  calls  the  attention  of 
Major  Sigwart,  who  is  riding  close  to 
him,  to  the  fact  that  here,  in  a  by- 
street. Czar  Peter  the  Great  had  lived 
when  he  went  to  Holland  and  England 
to  learn  the  shipbuilding  trade  as  a 
simple  dockyard  workman.  It  would 
have  been  a  fine  parallel,  thought  the 
major,  if  the  King  of  England  had  one 
day  enlisted  as  a  recruit  in  a  Potsdam 


by-street  to  study  German  military 
science.  If  King  Edward  had  done 
so,  this  world  war  would  surely  have 
been  spared  us." 

If  we  remember  the  last  act  of  Ger- 
many's much  vaunted  fleet,  the  de- 
scription of  the  entrance  into  Tra- 
falgar Square  takes  on  an  added 
touch  of  interest: 

'To  the  joyous  strains  of  the  Grer- 
man  naval  song  the  troops  come  to 
Trafalgar  Square.  The  four  bronze 
lions  at  the  foot  of  Nelson's  Column 
have  mourning  veils  over  their  manes. 
Today  they  lie,  not  as  crouching  for 
a  spring,  but  as  lame  with  terror. 
Two  Berlin  soldiers  are  speaking  of 
Nelson,  the  popular  British  hero.  One 
says :  To  win  so  easily  a  sea  battle — 
it  is  surely  an  extravagant  adventure'. 
*Yes,  Karl',  says  the  other,  *but  you 
see  no  German  U-boat  was  present'." 

Thus  do  Hindenburg's  conquerors 
parade  in  triumph  through  a  London 
large  areas  of  which  are  smouldering 
ruins.  Having  decreed  that  in  the 
future  the  Lord  Mayor  shall  be  de- 
prived of  any  representative  func- 
tions, they  proceed  in  triumph  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  where  the  world 
war  comes  ofiicially  to  an  end. 
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THE  BOOKS  I  KNEW  AS  A  CHILD 

BY  ROSE  COHEN 


The  books  in  our  home,  when  I  was 
a  child,  were  a  few  volumes  in  Hebrew 
and  Yiddish  pertaining  to  religion. 
Besides  the  Bible,  which  of  course  was 
the  Old  Testament,  there  was  a  volume 
called  ''Rules  for  Proper  Conduct'\  a 
volume  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  a  few 
prayer-books,  and  two  or  three  vol- 
umes of  narratives  in  Yiddish.  This 
was  a  typical  collection  of  books 
among  the  few  Jewish  families  in  our 
village  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Russia.  Nothing  was  ever  read  to 
children  for  the  purpose  of  entertain- 
ing, but  many  were  the  stories  told  us 
by  our  elders. 

In  our  own  home  my  earliest  recollec- 
tions go  back  to  the  time  when  there 
were  just  two  children — ^my  little  sister 
and  I.  Besides,  there  was  father,  who 
was  a  tailor  and  who  always  seemed 
occupied  and  preoccupied  with  ''mak- 
ing a  living",  and  mother,  who  was 
also  so  busy  with  the  household.  Then 
there  were  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother. Grandmother  was  blind  and 
always  sat  in  her  bed,  knitting  stock- 
ings. She  was  the  least  occupied,  and 
it  was  on  her  that  we  depended  for 
stories. 

On  a  winter  evening,  when  the  snow 
outside  lay  hi^h  and  the  men  were  not 
at  home,  we  all  climbed  upon  our 
great,  warm  brick  oven,  hung  the 
lamp  against  the  chimney,  and  grand- 
mother told  us  stories  while  she  and 
mother  knitted  stockings  or  picked 
over  feathers.  Grandmother's  imagi- 
nation was  vivid,  her  plotting  good, 
her  stories  full  of  mystery.  Many  of 
them  were  ghostly. 
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It  was  near  midnight".  Her  voice 
at  once  took  on  a  low,  awed  tone,  and 
stopped.  Sister  and  I  pressed  close, 
one  on  each  side;  the  steel  needles 
flashed  and  clicked  so  in  the  stillness. 
We  urged  in  a  whisper,  "Yes!" 

"Rabie  Asra  sat  alone  in  the  bare, 
dimly-lit  synagogue,  pursuing  Holy 
Writ—" 

Sister  and  I  glanced  about  furtively. 
Away  below,  from  our  perch  on  the 
stove,  the  floor  lay  in  deep  shadow. 

"Rabie  Asra  was  pursuing  Holy 
Writ  when  suddenly  he  felt  an  icy 
hand  clasp  his  wrist. 

"'Shmoh  Isroal!  Shmoh  Isroal!' 
he  cried." 

My  heart  seemed  to  stand  quite  still 
and  I,  too,  tried  to  make  out  the  words 
with  my  lips— "Shmoh  Isroal"  (God 
protect  me  from  evil). 

However,  not  all  of  grandmother's 
stories  were  ghostly.  Many  were 
from  the  Bible,  or  traditions  of  the 
different  holidays  which  she  told  us 
a  little  before  they  came.  We  heard 
how  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  the  story  of  Esther's  feast, 
and  many  others.  Grandmother  talked 
in  a  low,  mournful  tone,  rocking  gently 
to  and  fro  and  weeping.  And  we,  too, 
wept  or  stamped  our  little  feet  in  glee 
when  Haman  who  plotted  to  destroy 
the  Jews  was  hanged.  It  was  all  very 
real  to  us. 

When  I  learned  to  read,  I  read  over 
and  over  again  the  few  books  and 
became  still  more  religious — and  I 
was  dreadfully  afraid.  I  read  in  the 
Bible  the  story  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob.    I  read  the  narratives  of 
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saints  who  became  sinners,  of  sinners 
who  became  saints.  ''Everything  is 
about  the  dead!"    And  I  was  afraid  I 

Sometimes  I  argued  with  myself: 
"But  why  should  I  fear?  I  am  so 
good.  I  never  sit  down  to  a  meal 
without  washing  my  hands.  I  never 
go  to  sleep  without  saying  prayers. 
Why  should  I  fear?" 

The  saints  of  long  ago  were  always 
present  in  my  mind,  almost  lifelike, 
wherever  I  went,  whatever  I  did.  I 
pictured  Abraham :  I  saw  a  beautiful 
old  man  in  white,  with  a  white  beard ; 
there  was  a  sweet  smile  on  his  ancient 
face  as  he  looked  at  me,  because  I 
had  prayed  so  earnestly  that  morning. 
And  I  was  filled  with  exaltation,  but 
also  with  fear. 

It  was  dusk.  I  was  outside,  alone, 
and  I  edged  toward  the  door,  but  with 
force  stayed  my  steps  a  little  and 
repeated  haltingly:  "No,  I  am  not 
afraid!  God  is  with  me  and  I  am  not 
afraid !" 

And  I  prayed  still  more.  I  loved  the 
Psalms  of  David  and  often  found 
consolation  in  them.  I  read  in  a  sing- 
song voice  as  I  heard  father  and 
grandfather  read.  The  psalms  were 
in  Hebrew,  but  here  and  there  I  under- 
stood a  few  words  and  I  put  my  whole 
soul  into  them: 

In  pasturea  of  tender  srass 
He  causeth  me  to  lie  down: 
Beside  still  waters  He  leadeth  me. 

I  loved  the  rhythm. 

I  was  perhaps  eleven  years  old  when 
I  began  to  learn  Russian.  Our  tutor 
procured  a  Russian  book  and  I  was 
being  taught  to  read.  And  here  the 
mantle  of  both  religion  and  fear  was 
lifted  a  little.  I  felt  proud  that  I  was 
to  know  how  to  read  a  Russian  book. 
We  were  all  proud.  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish  were  a  necessity.  These  were 
our  own  languages,  our  religion.  And 
the  Russian  I  knew  was  just  the  dia- 


lect of  the  peasants  in  our  village. 
But  this  Russian  was  different  This 
was  literary  Russian.  To  know  this 
was  an  accomplishment,  like  music. 

But  I  had  barely  learned  to  read  a 
few  words  when  trouble  befell  bur 
home  and  father  had  to  leave  for 
America  at  once.  Now  there  was  no 
money  for  tutoring.  Besides,  we 
figured,  where  was  the  necessity  for 
Russian,  or  Russian  books  now?  Soon 
we  should  be  in  America,  and  there, 
there  would  be  English,  and  English 
books. 

Here,  a  different  life  began  for  us 
children.  We  were  living  in  New 
York,  a  great  city,  in  a  different  coun- 
try, a  very  worldly  country.  No  one 
was  pious;  no  one  was  afraid.  And 
soon  we,  too,  shed  something  of  both. 
Here,  also,  was  the  early  struggle  of 
the  immigrant  for  a  ''livelihood" ;  and 
English,  and  English  books  did  not 
soon  come  our  way.  But  one  day,  I 
discovered  Yiddish  books,  stories ! 

One  day,  in  the  home  of  our  next- 
door  neighbor  who  was  a  carpenter  I 
saw  a  Yiddish  book  on  the  kitchen 
table.  I  examined  it  and  found  to  my 
surprise  that  it  did  not  at  all  relate  to 
religion ;  it  was  "just  a  story" ;  and  I 
learned  from  the  neighbor  that  these 
books  were  commonly  kept  at  "soda- 
water  stands"  and  were  hired  out  at 
five  cents  a  book.  And  now  a  wonder- 
ful world  began  for  me,  a  world  of 
books. 

Many  of  these  books  were  supposed 
to  have  been  translations  from  other 
languages,  English,  Spanish,  German. 
Most  of  them  were  romances  depicted 
in  the  most  extravagant  language, 
with  unnatural  characters  and  impos- 
sible plots.  One  of  the  titles  I  recall 
was  "The  Executioner  from  Berlin". 
The  reader  was  kept  in  constant 
suspense.    I  used  to  sit  in  a  feverish 
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state,  my  face  hot,  my  nerves  tingling, 
reading  breathlessly.  And  yet,  these 
books  did  not  seem  to  spoil  my  taste 
for  better  reading. 

One  day,  when  I  came  to  the  stand 
and  asked  for  a  book,  the  "soda-water 
man"  reached  down  from  the  top  shelf 
a  clumsy  volume.  I  looked  at  the 
title  page,  "David  Copperfield  —  by 
Charles  Dickens".  I  turned  to  the 
first  page  and  read  aloud  the  title  of 
the  chapter,  "I  Am  Born".  And  I 
carried  it  away  with  me,  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  happiness.  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  caught  a  strain  of  beautiful 
music.  I  think  it  was  the  simplicity 
of  the  three  little  words  and  the  inti- 
mate tone  of  the  first  person.  I  had 
never  yet  read  anything  written  in  the 
first  person.  Someone  was  talking  to 
me — I  could  almost  hear  the  voice! 

We  read  the  book  aloud  at  home.  I 
read  this  volume  more,slowly  than  the 
other  works.  And  while  reading  it,  I 
did  not  ask  myself,  "Is  this  real?"  as 
I  had  done  while  reading  the  others. 
There,  somehow,  was  no  doubt  about 
it  in  my  mind.  I  used  to  love  to  know 
that  things  I  read  were  real. 

After  "David  Copperfield",  I  could 
not  bear  to  read  anything  for  seven 
days,  which  was  a  long,  long  time  to 
go  without  reading  in  our  house. 

I  was  well  on  the  way  to  woman- 
hood when  I  knew  how  to  pick  out  a 
few  words  in  an  English  reader.  And 
the  first  book  that  came  into  my  hands 
was  the  Bible,  the  New  Testament, 
which  I  found  in  a  hospital  at  the  head 
of  my  bed.  In  my  childhood  I  should 
not  have  even  thought  of  touching  the 
"Gentile  Bible".  But  now  I  merely 
hesitated.  Then  I  asked  myself: 
"How  could  it  be  a  sin?  The  people 
around  me.  Gentiles,  were  so  good, 
like  our  own  people."  Then  I  took 
it  from  the  little  box  and  read. 

"Abraham  begot  Isaac,  and  Isaac 


begot  Jacob — **  So,  as  I  was  stum- 
bling through  word  after  word,  I  was 
learning  to  read  much  sooner,  because 
the  word  as  well  as  the  style  was 
familiar.  Many  of  our  people,  I  have 
since  discovered,  learned  to  read  Eng- 
lish in  the  Bible  and  found  it  easier 
than  in  anything  else. 

When  I  left  the  hospital,  an  Ameri- 
can woman  gave  me  a  little  volume,  a 
love  story.  This  was  the  first  book  in 
English  that  I  read.  But  I  remember 
nothing  of  it,  not  even  the  title. 

And  now  it  was  that  I  joined  a 
library.  The  first  time  I  stood  in  the 
line  waiting  for  my  book  and  saw  the 
shelves  and  shelves  of  volumes,  I 
thought:  "And  all  these  I  can  read, 
free!" 

At  the  desk  I  asked  for  a  book  by 
Shakespeare,  "any  book!"  When  I 
first  came  to  this  country  I  had  heard 
the  men  with  whom  I  worked  talk  of 
Shakespeare.  The  librarian  gave  me 
"Julius  Caesar".  But  I  soon  found 
that  knowing  how  to  read  a  little  Eng- 
lish did  not  mean  understanding 
Shakespeare.  I  kept  the  book  two 
weeks.  I  pored  and  pored  over  it  and 
finally  I  had  to  give  it  up.  I  confessed 
to  the  librarian  that  I  could  not  read 
"all  English  books"  and  asked  for 
something  simple,  "like  for  a  child". 
I  received  "Little  Women".  I  have 
reread  it  since.  But  that  first  time 
left  no  impression  on  my  mind.  Yet 
I  must  have  liked  it,  for  I  remember 
drawing  other  books  by  the  same 
author. 

And  now  I  read  a  great  deal.  I  read 
good  books;  when  I  could  not  get 
these,  I  read  anything.  I  remember 
once  when  I  was  away  from  home,  in 
the  country,  I  read  all  there  was  in  the 
house.  Among  the  books  I  remember 
"The  Choir  Invisible",  by  James 
Lane  Allen,  "The  Adopted  Farm", 
The  Abandoned  Farm",   "Pomona's 
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Travels",  and  others.  I  read  them  all; 
then  I  went  to  a  neighboring  farm  and 
asked  the  daughter  of  the  house  if  she 
had  something  to  read. 

'Tes,  I  have",  she  said,  and  brought 
me  a  much-used  and  soiled,  coverless 
book.  The  title  had  been  torn  off.  I 
looked  inside  and  saw,  "Thrown  on  the 
World",  and  I  took  it  away.  Late  that 
night,  when  I  crept  out  of  bed  to 
blow  out  the  light,  I  found  that  half 
of  the  little  wooden  candlestick  had 
burned  away,  and  just  a  bit  of  the 
wick  was  flickering  in  a  little  pool  of 
tallow. 

Then  a  time  came  when  I  could  not 
read  everything.  There  was  a  change 
in  my  home  life  just  now.  I  was  not 
quite  so  much  in  the  old  environment 
of  old  customs  and  old  traditions,  the 
environment  where  most  children  re- 
main who  come  here  and  go  to  ''the 
shop"  instead  of  ''the  school".  I  began 
to  choose  my  books.  • 

And  now  it  was  that  I  read  Charles 
Dickens.  I  found  to  my  delight  one 
day  that  there  was  "a  whole  shelf  of 
books  by  Dickens"  and  I  read  them  all. 
"David  CJopperfield"  remained  my 
favorite  book.  In  some  of  the  other 
volumes  there  were  often  pages  that 
I  wanted  to  skip.  But  a  man  who  has 
once  been  hungry  cannot  bear  to 
waste  a  crumb. 

One  day  I  went  to  the  library  and 
looked  over  the  poets.  I  looked 
through  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  chose 
Longfellow's  poems  because  these  I 
could  understand.  I  learned  some  of 
these  poems  by  heart.  "The  Day  Is 
Done,  appealed  to  me  greatly,— 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet. 
Whose  songfl  gushed  from  his  heart — 

And  again, — 

Who,  through  long  days  of  labor. 
And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heard  In  his  soul  the  music— 

And  this, — 


And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music— 

The  whole  poem  tome  was  a  beautiful 
song  and  very  wonderful  to  me  was 
the  poet's  choice  of  a  poet. 

I  read  Olive  Schreiner's  "Dreams". 
I  had  to  dig  and  dig  to  get  the  mean- 
ing in  these.  But  I  loved  them  be- 
cause of  it;  and  because  of  the  short 
simple  sentences,  the  short  words,  I 
studied  this  little  book. 

One  day  I  read  "Silas  Mamer". 
There  was  some  trouble  at  home  and 
a  friend  advised  me  to  read  the  book 
in  connection  with  it.  It  was  so  that 
I  loved  best  to  read — ^when  I  could  see 
a  connection  between  life  and  litera- 
ture. Literature,  to  me,  was  as  real 
as  life.  Literature  was  life.  Many  an 
amusement  that  was  within  my  reach 
I  gave  up,  to  read. 

I  remember  one  beautiful  Sunday  in 
the  spring.  The  children  were  out  in 
the  street  and,  it  seems  to  me  now, 
the  adults  too.  I  had  just  brought  a 
book  from  the  library  and  sat  on  the 
window-sill  with  my  feet  out  on  the 
fire-escape,  reading.  The  next  day  I 
would  be  at  the  sewing-machine.  But 
this  day,  Sunday,  was  mine.  It  was 
very  quiet  and  I  was  reading  quickly, 
watching  anxiously  the  daylight  pass. 

So  as  I  sat  reading  in  the  quiet 
there  was  a  tap  on  the  door  and  a 
young  man,  a  friend  of  the  family, 
came  in.  I  laid  my  book  in  my  lap 
and  he  came  and  sat  down  near  the 
window.  Usually  he  was  aggressive, 
but  today  he  was  very  quiet  and 
gentle. 

We  talked  of  the  book  I  was  reading, 
of  the  magazine  he  had  with  him.  He 
idly  turned  the  pages  of  the  magazine, 
then  stopped  at  one  page,  observed  it 
for  a  moment,  and  held  it  out  to  me. 

"Isn't  this  pretty?"  he  asked. 

It  was  a  peaceful  looking  little 
sketch  of  a  stretch  of  water,  some 
shrubs,  and  a  small  rowboat  with  two 
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persons  in  it,  an  attractive  scene. 

'Tea,  it  is  pretty"',  I  admitted, 
handing  it  back  to  him. 

He  hesitated  a  moment  and  asked: 

••Why  not  do  that?'' 

He  rose  and  stood  looking  out  of 
the  window. 

''It  is  beautiful  on  the  water,  on  a 
day  like  this.  It  ripples  so  gently  and 
glistens  so  in  the  sun.  Come?  We 
can  let  the  boat  drift.  Have  you  ever 
been  in  one?  You  can  touch  the  water 
with  your  hands.'* 

I,  too,  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, past  the  rubbish-laden  fire- 
escapes  of  Monroe  Street,  past  the 


ck>thes-lines,  away  up  at  a  bit  of  blue 
sky  between  the  tenements.  I  saw 
his  picture  readily,  and  it  held  me. 

'Tomorrow  I  shall  be  in  the  shop, 
at  the  machine — " 

I  looked  at  my  book.  I  was  reading 
"Middlemarch"  by  George  Eliot.  I 
was  at  the  part  where  Dorothea 
Brooke  was  reading  Mr.  Casaubon's 
proposal  of  marriage.  Would  she 
accept  him? 

I  closed  the  book  but  drew  it  closer 
to  me.  I  looked  up  at  the  young  man. 
In  his  eyes  there  was  still  the  question. 
I  smiled  an  apology  and  slowly  shook 
my  head — "no". 


MY  MIRROR 

BY  ALINE  KILMER 

There  is  a  mirror  in  my  room 
Less  like  a  mirror  than  a  tomb. 
There  are  so  many  ghosts  that  pass 
Across  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

When  in  the  morning  I  arise 
With  circles  round  my  tired  eyes, 
Seeking  the  glass  to  brush  my  hair 
My  mother's  mother  meets  me  there. 

If  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
I  happen  to  go  by  that  way, 
I  see  a  smile  I  used  to  know — 
My  mother,  twenty  years  ago. 


But  when  I  rise  by  candle-light 
To  feed  my  baby  in  the  night, 
Then  whitely  in  the  glass  I  see 
My  dead  child's  face  look  out  at  me. 
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DINING  WITH  DICKENS  AT  DELMONICO'S 

An  Illustrious  Friendly  Relations  Assembly 
CLS  Revealed  in  the  Contents  of  an  Old  Trunk 

BY  KATE  DICKINSON  SWEETSER 


'Why  not  give  Mr.  Dickens  a  fare- 
well dinner  in  the  name  of  the  Press?" 

This  suggestion  was  made  in  Janu- 
ary of  1868,  at  an  informal  gathering 
of  some  thirty  leading  journalists  of 
New  York  City,  men  who  had  been 
meeting  together  during  the  winter  of 
that  year  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing professional  comradeship,  and  for 
discussion  of  such  topics  as  were  of 
vital  interest  to  press  and  public.  Be- 
fore the  suggestion  in  regard  to  giv- 
ing the  great  English  novelist  a  din- 
ner had  been  made,  there  was  much 
talk  of  the  ovation  everywhere  being 
given  "Mr."  Dickens,  who  was  then 
bringing  to  a  successful  end  his  second 
tour  of  the  United  States  as  reader  of 
his  own  works. 

The  idea  met  with  quick  approval. 
A  vote  was  taken,  and  it  was  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  banquet  As 
Dickens  was  to  leave  the  city  the  fol- 
lowing week  for  an  extended  trip,  and 
would  not  be  back  in  New  York  until 
April,  it  was  evident  that  the  affair 
must  be  given  in  that  month.  A  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  was  at  once 
chosen,  and  from  that  evening  plans 
for  the  dinner  went  swiftly  on  to  a 
brilliant  climax.  This  account  of  the 
memorable  function  is  the  result  of 
the  recent  discovery,  in  an  old  trunk 
unopened  under  the  eaves  of  an  undis- 
turbed attic,  of  a  black  scrap-book 
containing  memorabilia  of  the  occa- 
sion collected  by  two  of  those  who  were 
present  With  the  scrap-book  there 
also  came  to  light  a  bundle  of  neatly 


filed  acceptances  and  regrets  from  edi- 
tors and  literary  men,  many  of  whom 
at  that  time  were  just  emerging  into 
the  enviable  place  they  hold  today  in 
the  world  of  journalism  and  letters. 
On  the  first  page  of  the  scrap-book  are 
these  head-lines  from  a  morning  paper 
of  the  following  day: 


THE  DICKENS  BANQUET 

The   New   York   Press   entertains   the 

English  novelist 

SATURDAY,  APRIL.  18.  1868 


great 


Beneath  this  caption  there  is  a  copy 
of  the  invitation  sent  to  their  guest  of 
honor  by  the  committee,  of  which 
Henry  E.  Sweetser  was  secretary,  and 
John  Russell  Young  chairman.  To 
their  courteous  invitation  Mr.  Dickens 
made  reply : 

Philadelphia,  February  1,  1868. 

Dear  Sirs, — 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  22nd  of  last  month, 
and  to  explain  to  you  that  I  should  have 
done  this  sooner,  but  that  I  could  not 
until  now  be  sure  of  my  engagements. 

It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to 
accept  your  invitation  provided  that  Sat- 
urday, the  18th  of  April  (the  only  day 
at  my  disposal  before  my  departure) 
should  suit  your  convenience. 

In  reference  to  your  kind  suggestion 
of  your  readiness  to  depart  from  your 
usual  rule  of  privacy,  if  I  should  desire 
it,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  no  such  wish, 
and  that  I  leave  the  matter  wholly  in 
your  hands. 

Very  cordially  reciprocating  your  good 
wishes, 

I  am  always,  dear  sirs. 

Faithfully  your  friend, 

Charles  Dickens. 
As  soon  as  this  answer  to  the  invi- 
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tation  was  received,  the  committee 
sent  invitations  to  all  journalists* 
writers,  and  publishers  except  those 
living  at  such  a  distance  from  New 
York  that  it  was  assumed  they  would 
not  be  able  to  accept  It  being  the 
general  wish  to  have  as  little  publicity 
as  possible  given  to  the  affair  until  the 
last  moment,  the  following  communi- 
cation was  sent  ta  all  invited  guests : 

(Private) 
New  York,  February  11,  1868. 

Dear  Snt, — 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  Press  on  the 
18th  of  April.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  matter,  desiring  to  make  the  com- 
panv  as  much  as  possible  representative 
of  the  Press  of  the  country,  invite  your 
co-operation. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  committee, 
therefore,  to  ask  you  if  it  will  be  agree- 
able to  you  to  take  part  with  us.  A  note 
addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  E.  Sweetser  of 
the  "World"  before  the  10th  of  March 
will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  no 
publication  be  made  at  present. 

Truly  yours, 

John  Russell  Young,  Chairman. 

This  note  was  followed  at  a  later 
date  by  a  formal  engraved  invitation 
in  the  best  style  of  the  period.  Nat- 
urally as  soon  as  invitations  went  out, 
and  acceptances  and  regrets  began  to 
be  received,  the  affair  became  a  matter 
of  public  interest,  and  eager  applicants 
for  tickets  wrote  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  If  those  who  planned  the 
dinner  so  casually  on  that  January 
evening  could  have  anticipated  the 
universal  enthusiasm  the  plan  would 
provoke,  and  had  felt  at  liberty  to  ex- 
tend the  invitation  to  much  wider 
limits  than  that  of  the  Press,  no  hall 
in  New  York  would  have  been  large 
enough  to  hold  the  crowd  that  would 
have  gathered  to  honor  the  famous 
writer  whose  readings  were  evoking 
such  wide-spread  enthusiasm.  As  it 
was,  the  original  idea  was  strictly  held 
to  that  the  dinner  should  be  a  Press 


affair,  and  all  those  who  took  part  in 
it  were  in  some  way  identified  with 
the  world  of  letters  or  journalism. 

It  was  decided  to  give  the  dinner  at 
Delmonico's,  then  located  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
after  talking  the  matter  over  with  the 
celebrated  restaurateur,  notices  were 
sent  out  that  the  price  per  plate  would 
be  fifteen  dollars.  Not  a  mean  sort 
of  affair  that,  in  those  long-gone  days 
of  fifty  years  ago  I 

Henry  Copp6e,  president  of  Lehigh 
University,  was  the  first  invited  guest 
to  respond.  He  was  obliged  to  de- 
cline, but  said  in  his  note :  *'l  regard 
Mr.  Dickens  as  the  greatest  delineator 
of  character  in  prose  fiction  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
the  honor".  Robert  Bonner,  editor  of 
the  New  York  "Ledger**,  accepted 
promptly,  with  evident  pleasure  in  the 
project,  as  did  Thomas  Nast,  the  fa- 
mous cartoonist  of  later  days,  then 
with  ''Harper's  Weekly".  He  added 
as  a  postscript  to  his  letter: 

I  would  just  as  lieve.  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  paint  something  suitable  to 
the  occasion, — a  large  cartoon  in  dis- 
temper. I  can  do  it  very  quickly.  Shall 
I?  If  you  were  only  ready  now  for  my 
pictures  in  the  "Tribune",  I  think  I  have 
a  splendid  subject  for  impeachment. 

There  is  no  hint,  however,  that  Mr. 
Nast's  suggestion  was  followed  up  by 
the  committee. 

James  Parton,  historian,  whose 
home  was  in  East  Eighteenth  Street, 
New  York,  replied  in  the  semi-humor- 
ous vein  which  was  characteristic  of 
him: 

My  Dear  Sol  — 

I  thought  the  gods  were  averse  to  my 
having  the  pleasure  of  taking  sustenance 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press,  since 
they  twice  prevented  me.  But  on  my 
return  to  the  city  after  several  days'  ab- 
sence I  find  they  are  going  to  try  a  third 
time.    Please  count  me  in  for  Ap.  18th« 

I  must  tell  you.  however,  that  I  cannot 
speak.  I  absolutely  cannot.  I  am  ashamed 
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of  my  inability.  I  think  it  is  a  mean, 
cowardly  shamefacedness,  but  it  is  too 
late  to  overcome  it. 

Ought  there  not  to  be  ladies?  Mrs. 
Stone,  Fannv  Fern,  Mrs.  Field,  Gail 
Hamilton,  Ethel  Lynn,  Olive  Logan,  Mrs. 
Soutiiworth,  Mrs.  Davis,  and  others.  Let 
us  be  more  civilized  than  the  Great 
British. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jas.  Parton. 

This  idea  evidently  obsessed  the 
worthy  gentleman  momentarily,  for 
there  is  another  letter  from  him  writ- 
ten on  the  following  day  in  which  he 
says: 

Ought  there  not  to  be  ladies  at  the 
dinner  proposed  for  April  18th? 

They  don't  have  'em  in  England,  but 
whatever  is  right  for  England  is  wrong 
for  America.  (An  interesting  observa- 
tion, that  of  1868,  in  the  li^t  of  our 
feeling  now  in  1919!) 

It  is  for  us  to  teach  mankind  how  to 
dine. 

With  that  letter  he  includes  a  list 
of  women  writers  of  the  time,  which  is 
delightful  in  its  echoes  of  a  literary 
past.  Despite  the  fervor  of  the  gen- 
tleman's appeal  and  the  soundness  of 
his  reasoning,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  feminine  guests  at  the  dinner, 
other  than  the  acceptance  of  J.  R. 
Thompson,  editor  of  "Every  After- 
noon", who  wrote:  "in  which  testi- 
monial it  gives  Mrs.  Thompson  great 
pleasure  to  participate".  As  there  is 
no  other  proof  that  ladies  were  in- 
cluded, the  inference  is  that  Mrs. 
Thompson  was  notified  that  she  could 
not  be  present. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  poet  and 
journalist,  had  been  chosen  to  preside 
at  the  dinner,  but  he  refused  the  honor 
in  the  following  very  modest  letter: 

New  York,  March  2nd,  1868. 
Gentlemen,  — 

I  cannot  of  course  but  be  flattered  by 
an  application  to  preside  at  any  dinner 
of  the  Press  of  the  country,  even  though 
there  be  no  reason  for  the  preference 
other  than  tiiat  I  am,  as  I  believe,  the 
oldest  New  York  journalist.  I  share  in 
the  universal  admiration  for  the  genius 
and  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens,  but  1  have 


made   arrangements    for   being    absent 
from  New  York  at  the  time  you  mention, 
and  must  decline  the  honor  which  you 
offer  me. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  regard. 

Your  ob't  ser't, 

W.  C.  Bryant. 

Horace  Greeley,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  "Tribune",  was  then  chosen,  and 
accepted  the  position  of  presiding  of- 
ficer. 

One  reply  is  of  especial  interest  to 
us  at  this  time,  when  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its 
writer  has  just  been  celebrated  on 
February  22nd  with  all  possible  honor. 
The  letter,  given  below,  is  written  in 
an  easy,  flowing  handwriting  on  hand- 
some monogrammed  stationery: 

Cambridge,  2bth  Feb'y,  1868. 
Dear  Sir^ — 

I  need  not  say  how  much  pleasure  it 
would  give  me  to  be  present  at  the  Press 
dinner  to  Mr.  Dickens  on  the  18th  of 
April.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be 
in  my  power  to  be  in  New  York  at  that 
time.  .  .  .  Could  you  not  keep  a 
plate  for  me  till  I  am  able  to  give  a  posi- 
tive answer?  In  a  week  or  two  I  shall 
be  able  to  say  yes  or  no. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

As  Lowell's  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  complete  newspaper  list  of  those 
present,  which  is  in  the  old  scrap-book, 
he  probably  had  to  forego  the  antici- 
pated pleasure. 

The  inability  of  J.  G.  Holland  to  be 
present,  as  he  was  about  to  start  for 
Europe,  was  a  matter  for  regret  to  all, 
for  he  was  very  popular  among  his 
brothers  in  the  profession.  Many 
other  invited  guests  from  neighboring 
cities  were  obliged  to  decline,  but 
every  letter  either  of  acceptance  or  re- 
gret contained  some  word  in  praise  of 
Dickens.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  or  Ik 
Marvel,  author  of  "Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor",  in  sending  his  reluctant  re- 
grets concludes  his  letter  with,  "Be- 
lieve me,  however,  when  I  say  that 
there    will    be    never    a    table-man 
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amongst  you  more  sensible  of  the  debt 
we  all  owe  to  your  honored  guest  than 
yr  obliged  serv't,  Donald  G.  Mitchell''. 
From  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
Morton  McMichael,  former  editor  of 
"The  Saturday  Evening  Post",  and 
later  owner  of  "The  North  American", 
who  wrote  on  paper  embellished  with 
the  seal  of  his  city,  came  a  courteous 
acceptance,  but  Mayor  Hoffman  of 
New  York,  who  was  successively  re- 
corder and  mayor  of  the  city  and 
governor  of  the  state,  was  obliged  to 
send  regrets.  From  L.  Gaylord  Clarke 
came  this : 

PmAMONT,  March  bth,  1868. 
My  dear  Sir, — 
Nothing     would     give     me     greater 

Sleasure  than  to  join  your  committee  in 
oing  honor  to  Mr.  Dickens,  the  greatest 
genius  of  this  generation.  But  Dr. 
Franklin  says  **time  is  money":  I 
haven't  time,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say. 

Truly  yours, 

L.  Gaylord  Clarke. 

William  Dean  Howells,  editor  of 
"The  Atlantic  Monthly",  also  sent  a 
note  of  regret  in  his  characteristic  and 
minute  handwriting.  On  that  same 
day  the  committee  were  greatly  dis- 
appointed to  receive  word  from  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  that  it  would  be  quite 
out  of  his  power  to  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  affair. 

Francis  Lieber,  publicist  and  edu- 
cator, also  sent  his  regrets,  as  did 
John  W.  Draper  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, then  located  on  Washington 
Square.  Regrets  came  from  Richard 
H.  Dana,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
"World",  then  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  from  John  G.  Saxe,  and 
from  T.  B.  Aldrich,  poet,  prose  writer, 
and  literary  editor  for  the  firm  of 
Ticknor  and  Fields  of  Boston,  Mr. 
Aldrich's  note  written  in  that  peculiar 
backhand  chirography  so  well  known 
to  his  friends.  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
of  "The  North  American"  accepted 
promptly,  as  did  William  H.  Hurlbut 


of  the  "World",  and  George  William 
Curtis,  who  was  then  an  editor  of 
"Harper's  Weekly",  as  well  as  an 
author.  From  George  Dolby,  who  had 
been  the  representative  of  Chappell 
and  Company  of  London  in  the  Eng- 
lish tours  of  Dickens,  and  who  on  this 
American  tour  was  the  sole  manager 
of  the  famous  writer,  came  this  reply 
to  the  conunittee: 

To  Henry  £.  Sweetser,  Esq. 

Mr.  George  Dolby  accepts  with  much 
pleasure  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Press 
of  the  United  States  to  dinner  on  Satur- 
day, the  18th  inst. 

Westminster  Hotel,  IBth  April,  1868. 

Mr.  Dolby  was  the  only  person,  except 
the  guest  of  honor,  to  whom  a  compli- 
mentary ticket  was  sent. 

James  T.  Fields  of  the  firm  of  Tick- 
nor and  Fields  sent  a  genial  accep- 
tance, as  did  J.  B.  Lippincott  of  Phila- 
delphia, thus  adding  one  more  to  the 
list  of  publishers  who  were  to  be  at 
the  dinner. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  editor 
of  "The  Galaxy",  New  York,  as  well 
as  literary  critic  and  author,  writing 
from  19  Broad  Street  on  his  own  mod- 
ish letter-paper,  says,  "I  shall  gladly 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  be 
present  at  this  recognition  of  the  days 
and  days  of  pleasure  which  the  great 
novelist  has  given  us  all" ;  while  from 
J.  M.  Francis  of  the  Troy  "Daily 
Times"  came  this  plea:  "I  hope  you 
will  arrange  to  give  the  'near-sighted' 
like  myself  as  good  a  position  as  is 
practicable."  With  more  business  acu- 
men than  is  usually  attributed  to 
writer-folk,  he  adds,  "Enclosed  find 
the  money!" 

Despite  the  fact  that  George  Boker 
of  Philadelphia,  author  and  diplomat, 
who  was  successively  United  States 
Minister  to  Turkey  and  to  Russia,  sent 
his  regrets  wishing  "your  distin- 
guished guest  and  his  many  hosts  all 
possible  joy  on  the  occasion  which  I 
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know  that  your  combined  wit  and  elo- 
quence will  make  memorable",  the  gen- 
tleman was  present  at  the  dinner  and 
responded  to  a  toast  in  honor  of  his 
city. 

As  the  date  of  the  affair  drew  near, 
it  became  a  matter  of  keen  interest 
among  the  charmed  circle  of  those  who 
were  invited,  as  well  as  to  those  envi- 
ous ones  who  were  outside  the  pale  of 
journalism  or  letters,  and  the  commit- 
tee were  literally  besieged  with  re- 
quests to  break  their  rule  for  the  sake 
of  eager,  and  in  many  cases  famous, 
applicants  for  tickets.  But  they  did 
not  weaken  or  alter  their  determina- 
tion in  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
would-be  guests.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  perfecting  what  then  prom- 
ised to  be  and  later  proved  a  very 
brilliant  affair.  With  the  banquet  a 
half -century  old  story,  it  is  of  interest 
to  learn  from  the  old  scrap-book  that 
"the  number  of  tickets  sold  was  204, — 
of  the  holders  of  these,  199  were  pres- 
ent, and  in  addition  to  them,  two  per- 
sons (Messrs.  Dickens  and  Dolby),  to 
whom  tickets  were  given  by  the  com- 
mittee, leaving  a  balance  of  three 
tickets  in  favor  of  the  committee,  or 
in  money,  forty-five  dollars".  To- 
gether with  the  balance-sheet  was  Del- 
monico's  bill  for  the  banquet,  with  its 
United  States  revenue  stamp  of  the 
time  affixed,  and  its  signatures  of  L. 
Delmonico  and  Charles  Sonnino:  ''for 
201  dinners  $3,016".  That  it  was  well 
worth  the  price  seems  sure,  for  the 
newspaper  account  of  it  in  the  old 
scrap-book  says : 

Delmonico,  than  whom  none  knows  bet- 
ter how  to  work  up  a  banquet  into  the 
pleasing  domain  ox  art,  brought  all  his 
energies  to  bear  upon  the  matter. 

As  a  result,  the  menu,  from  its  pretty 
colored  cover  to  its  delectable  details, 
was  an  artistic  triumph.  Those  who 
today  attend  public  dinners  cannot  fail 
to  be  interested  in  the  menu,  which 
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included  the  following  literary-gastro- 
nomic triumphs: 

Huftres.  Potagea:  consomme  k  la 
Sevign^;  crkme  d'asperges  k  la  Dumas. 
Hors  iToeuvrea:  varies;  les  petites  Tim- 
balles  k  la  Dickens.  Poissona:  truites 
k  la  Victoria ;  bass  k  I'ltalienne.  ReUvea : 
filet  de  boeuf  k  la  LucuUus;  agneau  farci 
k  la  Walter  Scott  Entries:  filets  de 
Brants  k  la  Signora;  croustades  de  ris 
de  veau  k  la  Douglais;  coutelettes  k  la 
Fenimore  Cooper;  galatine  k  la  royale; 
aspic  de  foie  gras  historic  Sorbet:  k 
FAm^ricaine.  Rotia:  becassines;  poulets 
de  grains  truff^s.  Entremets:  tomates; 
petis  pois;  artichauts;  laitues  braises. 
Sucres:  soupirs  k  la  Mantalini;  mac6- 
doine  des  fruits;  moscovite  k  Pabricots; 
gel6e  au  kttmmel;  gateaux  Savarins  et 
Yiennois  glaces  k  roranges.  Fruits  et 
Dessert — Pieces  Monties:  temple  de  la 
literature;  trophies  k  Tauteur;  Stars 
and  Stripes;  pavilion  international; 
armes  Bntannique;  la  loi  du  Destin; 
monument  de  Washington;  colonne  tri- 
omphale.  Delmonico. 

A  mere  casual  glance  over  this  re- 
markable menu,  with  its  tributes  to 
many  nations  and  to  literature  in  gen- 
eral, assures  one  of  the  truth  of  a 
newspaper  clipping  from  the  New 
York  'World"  of  April  19th,  which 
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might   otherwise   seem   to   be   over- 
drawn.   It  sajrs : 

The  eiirht  tables  in  the  dinin|^ha]l 
were  magnificent  with  the  most  consum- 
mate commingling  of  flowers  and  confec- 
tions. Connoisseurs  in  these  things  de- 
clared that  the  display  surpassed  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  ban- 
quets. It  certainly  did  in  the  ingenious- 
ness  of  designs.  Confections  were  con- 
verted into  tempting  pictures  of  the  most 
familiar  characters  of  the  great  novelist. 
Sugar  was  not  ashamed  to  imitate  him. 
and  even  ice-cream  had  frosen  into  solid 
obeisance.  Sairy  Gamp  and  Betsy  Prig, 
and  Poor  Joe  and  Captain  Cuttle  blos- 
somed out  of  charlotte  russe,  and  Tiny 
Tim  was  discovered  in  j^U  de  fcie  gras. 
All  this  was  another  evidence  of  t^e  uni- 
versality of  his  creations.  So  firm  a  hold 
have  they  taken  of  the  heart  and  minds 
of  even  cooks  and  confectioners  that  the 
verv  edibles  answer  to  the  impression 
inth  a  new  touch  of  humanity  in  them. 

Pride  in  the  brilliance  of  the  affair 
was  all  the  greater  because  of  a 
threatened  disaster  which  for  a  time 
seemed  ominously  sure  of  fulfilment. 
During  the  last  weeks  of  his  tour 
Dickens  had  been  far  from  well,  due 
in  part  to  the  change  in  climate,  and 
in  part  to  a  very  painful  affection  of 
his  foot.  Many  disquieting  reports 
had  reached  the  committee  from  time 
to  time,  and  on  the  day  of  the  dinner, 
at  the  hour  when  those  in  charge  of 
affairs  arrived  to  make  their  final 
preparations,  they  were  met  with  the 
news  that  Dickens  was  suffering  such 
severe  pain  in  his  foot  that  it  was 
more  than  probable  he  could  not  be 
present  at  the  dinner.  And  tables 
were  groaning  under  their  burden  of 
delicacies,  while  guests  were  already 
arriving  to  do  him  homage!  Well 
justified  were  the  committee  in  the 
gloomiest  forebodings,  but  despair  was 
soon  changed  to  relief.  Came  a  mes- 
senger from  the  novelist,  who  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Dickens  intended  to 
attend  the  dinner  if  he  had  to  be  car- 
ried !  Soon  the  honored  guest  arrived, 
helped  up  the  stairs  by  Mr.  Greeley, 


on  whose  arm  he  leaned  heavily,  and 
with  his  foot  bandaged.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  all  that  he  was  suffering 
severe  pain,  and  when  he  was  ready  to 
pass  into  the  reception  room,  the  as- 
sembled guests  formed  in  two  long 
lines,  through  which  he  walked  with 
Mr.  Greeley  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Dolby 
on  the  other;  and  as  the  guests 
watched  his  difficult  progress,  they 
paid  a  silent  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
the  man  who  could  so  override  a  physi- 
cal obstacle. 

At  once  the  company  adjourned  to 
the  baitquet  hall  and  found  their  seats 
according  to  a  diagram  in  the  old 
scrap-book.  Dickens  was  happily 
seated  between  Horace  Greeley  and 
Henry  J.  Raymond  of  the  New  York 
'Times",  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
speech  of  welcome  delivered  by  Mr. 
Greeley,  who  spoke  of  being  one  of  not 
more  than  twenty  of  the  number  pres- 
ent who  had  welcomed  Mr.  Dickens  on 
his  first  visit  to  America,  a  quarter- 
century  before.  He  also  referred  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  when  thirty-four 
years  before,  as  a  young  printer,  he 
had  the  audacity  to  undertake  the  edit- 
ing and  printing  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper, in  buying  material  for  the  first 
number  he  purchased  an  old  English 
monthly  containing  a  story  by  a  then 
unknown  writer,  known  only  by  the 
quaint  name  of  "Boz".  The  story, 
which  in  its  present-day  form  is  called 
"Mr.  Watkins  Tottle",  was  published 
in  that  first  number  of  the  first  jour- 
nal with  which  the  name  of  Horace 
Greeley  was  connected. 

The  inclusive  list  of  toasts  was: 

I    Welcome:  Horace  Greeley 
II    Our  Guest:  Charles  Dickens 

III  The    New    York    Press:    Thurlow 

Weed,   Henry  J.   Raymond,  and 
Manton  Marble 

IV  The   Weeklv  Press:   George   Will- 

iam Curtis 
V    The      Monthly      Press:      William 
Henry  Hurlourt 
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VI    The  Boston  Press:  Charles  Eliot 
Norton 
VII    The  New  England  Press:  Joseph 

R.  Hawley 
VIII    The  Northern  Press:  George  W. 
Demers 
IX    The  Western  Press:  Murat  Hal- 
stead 
X    The  Southern  Press:   Edwin  De 

Leon 
XI    The   Southwestern   Press:    T.   B. 

Thorpe 
XII    The  Scientific  Press:  E.  L.  Yeo- 
mans 

In  his  response  for  the  New  York 
Press,  Mr.  Raymond  spoke  of  the  other 
distinguished  men  whom  it  had  de- 
lighted to  honor — ^among  them  the 
great  exile  Kossuth,  Cobden  the  states- 
man, and  Thackeray,  who,  in  more 
than  one  of  his  public  utterances  in 
America,  had  spoken  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  service  done  to  humanity  by  his 
brother  in  letters,  Charles  Dickens. 
(Great  applause.)  Mr.  Raymond 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  characters  cre- 
ated by  Dickens,  saying: 

They  seem  like  persons.  We  cherish 
them  as  friends.  .  .  .  They  do  every- 
body good,  for  they  are  always  hopeful, 
always  earnest  (or  many  of  them),  al- 
ways kind  to  everyone,  and  in  spite  of 
all  we  ma^  claim  for  our  institutions  and 
our  equality  of  rights,  humanity  in  this 
country — I  say  it  fearlessly — owes  more 
of  its  substantial  advances  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Dickens  than  even  to  the 
Press  of  New  York.'  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

At  the  close  of  his  speech  the  band 
played  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
and  the  audience  joined  in  the  chorus. 

On  behalf  of  the  Weekly  Press, 
George  William  Curtis  made  a  spirited 
speech  in  which  he  dwelt  specially  on 
the  fact  that  the  guest  of  the  evening 
had  in  his  writings  not  only  revealed 
wrongs,  but  greatly  helped  to  right 
them. 

Greorge  H.  Boker,  speaking  for  the 
Press  of  Philadelphia,  said  in  conclu- 
sion: 

We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him  again 
in  any  capacity,  whether  as  an  Amoas- 


sador  of  England  to  the  United  States 
(great  applause)  or  as  sit  ambassador 
from  his  literary  brethren  sent  to  con- 
clude the  great  international  copyright 
treaty  of  the  future,  which  we  all  hope 
to  see.    (Applause.) 

When  the  last  speaker  had  finished, 
there  was  a  brief  whispered  con- 
versation between  Dickens  and  Mr. 
Greeley,  who  immediately  rose  and  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Dickens  was  suffer- 
ing such  severe  pain  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  leave,  but  asked  as  a  spe- 
cial favor  that  he  be  allowed  to  pass 
out  as  quietly  as  possible.  At  once  the 
assemblage  stood,  and  three  rousing 
cheers  rang  out  while  their  honored 
guest  left  the  room. 

Never  would  any  of  those  present 
forget  the  speech  he  had  made  in  re- 
sponse to  the  welcome  extended  to  him 
by  Mr.  Greeley  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dinner.  In  that  speech  he  had  made 
reparation  for  those  earlier  statements 
concerning  America  and  her  people, 
which  had  won  him  the  ill-will  of 
those  who  felt  he  had  been  unjust  in 
such  scathing  criticisms.  Now,  at  the 
end  of  his  second  visit  to  the  United 
States,  he  took  the  Press  dinner  as  an 
opportunity  to  wipe  out  old  scores  of 
bitterness,  and  made  a  promise  that 
thrilled  his  listeners.    He  said  in  part: 

What  I  have  resolved  upon  is,  on  my 
return  to  England,  in  my  own  person  to 
bear  for  the  behoof  of  my  countrymen 
such  testimony  to  the  gigantic  changes 
in  this  country  as  I  have  hinted  at  to- 
night. (Immense  applause.)  Also  to 
record  that  wherever  I  have  been  I  have 
been  received  with  unsurpassed  polite- 
ness, delicacy,  sweet  temper,  hospitality, 
consideration,  and  respect  for  the  privacy 
daily  forced  on  me  by  the  nature  of  my 
avocation  here,  and  the  state  of  my 
health.  (Applause.)  This  testimony,  as 
long  as  I  live,  ana  so  long  as  my  de- 
scendants have  any  legal  rights  in  my 
books,  I  shall  cause  to  be  republished  as 
an  appendix  to  every  copy  of  those  two 
books  of  mine  in  which  I  have  referred 
to  America.  (Tremendous  applause.) 
And  this  will  I  do  and  cause  to  be  done, 
not  in  mere  love  and  thankfulness,  but 
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because  I  regard  it  as  an  act  of  plain 
justice  and  honor.    (Bravos  and  cheers.) 

After  he  had  left,  and  the  last 
speech  had  been  concluded,  Mr.  Gree- 
ley read  some  of  the  letters  received 
from  those  who  had  not  been  able  to 
be  present.  Among  them,  in  its 
quaint  envelope  with  the  three-cent 
stamp  of  the  period,  was  this: 

Boston,  April  9th,  1868. 
Dear  Sir, — 

I  am  very  sorry  that  it  will  not  be  in 
my  power  to  attend  the  dinner  to  be 
given  to  Mr.  Dickens  on  the  eighteenth 
of  April.  All  of  us  delight  to  honor  him, 
and  our  hearts  will  all  be  with  you  as 
you  speak  the  kind  words  of  farewell  to 
your  and  our  illustrious  guest.  No  in- 
vader ever  astonished  these  western 
shores  with  so  complete  a  triumph.  He 
has  subdued  and  rendered  tributary  to 
himself  the  mighty  multitudes  of  our 
great  cities  more  rapidly  and  universally 
than  Cortez  overcame  the  thronging  Az- 
tecs. He  has  taught  his  gracious  lessons 
of  sympathy  with  all  that  suffer,  of  de- 
light in  all  joyous  life,  to  a  larger  class 
of  enraptured  scholars  than  Marco  Lapac 
found  among  the  docile  Peruvians. 

He  belongs  to  us  and  to  all  that  breathe 
the  vital  air,  as  a  true  Defender  of  the 
Faith;  faith  in  this  divinely  human  race, 
the  con^nital  creed  of  all  its  nobler 
natures,  in  the  face  of  all  its  false  priests 
and  prophets.  His  writings,  fresh  as 
they  are  in  form,  are  one  in  spirit  with 
the  smiles  and  the  sighs  of  the  little  fam- 
ily circle  of  Eden  before  the  firstborn  of 
our  brothers  interfered  with  its  har- 
mony. The  language  of  true  feeling  is 
of  all  time.  The  pleasant  humors  of 
Pickwick  might  have  been  traced  in  the 
ori^nal  characters  of  an  antediluvian 
palimpsest,  and  the  sweet  humanities  of 
David  Copperfield  might  have  been  de- 
ciphered from  a  manuscript  thrown  over- 
board (in  a  bottle)  by  Father  Noah. 

In  varying  phrases  we  all  strive  to  ex- 
press the  same  wish:  peace,  j^rosperity 
and  happiness  be  with  our  parting  guest, 
on  the  land  and  on  the  deep,  now  and  al- 
ways; the  man  who  has  been  as  a  brother 
to  more  of  his  fellow  creatures  than  any 
other  of  his  time,  and  who,  all  over  the 
English-speaking  world,  is  the  compan- 
ion of  every  a^e  and  condition  and  the 
welcome  guest  m  every  household. 
Yours  very  truly, 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

In    a    letter    from    John    Bigelow, 
United    States    Minister    to    Great 


Britain,  written  from  Charleston,  Mr. 
Bigelow  said : 

The  opportunity  is  one  which  posterity 
will  envy  you.  ...  It  would  be  hard 
to  name  another  writer  who,  in  his  whole 
lifetime  ever  contributed  so  much  sub- 
stantial and  innocent  pleasure  to  so  large 
a  number  of  his  fellow  comrades.  .  .  . 
He  has  taught  multitudes  who  needed 
the  lesson,  that  obscurity  of  station  does 
not  necessarily  imply  insignificance,  that 
ignorance  does  not  always  imply  immo- 
rality, and  that  poverty  is  not  the  in- 
evitable ally  of  depravity.  .   •   . 

Mr.  Dickens  has  also  shown  in  his 
sketches  of  humble  life  with  what  pro- 
priety all  legitimate  sovereignty  resides 
with  and  emanates  from  the  people,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank  or  worldly  con- 
dition, while  he  has  never  countenanced 
false  standards  of  merit  in  society  by 
selecting  the  favorite  subjects  for  his 
pencil  from  among  the  privileged  classes, 
in  this  respect  inaugurating  a  new  era 
in  the  literature  of  fiction. 
Though  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of 
writers,  Mr.  Dickens  has  never  printed 
a  line  calculated  to  give  attractiveness 
to  vice,  or  to  extend  toleration  to  crime. 
He  has  never  published  a  book  which 
would  not  have  added  to  his  reputation, 
nor  one,  I  venture  to  say,  that  would  not 
have  added  to  the  reputation  of  any 
writer  of  his  years,  at  the  time  it  was 
written. 

To  such  a  man  it  is  not  only  a  duty 
but  a  privilege  to  do  honor,  and  I  trust 
the  Press  of  New  York  will  do  justice 
to  itself  by  showing  that  it  knows  how 
to  appreciate  such  a  rare  combination  of 
genius  and  virtues. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Bigelow. 

The  dinner  of  April  18th,  1868,  has 
long  since  passed  into  history.  As  a 
Press  dinner  to  Dickens  it  would  have 
been  in  any  case,  to  some  degree,  of 
national  interest,  but  in  this  year,  fifty 
years  since  the  banquet  was  held,  when 
the  Great  War  is  over,  and  England 
and  America  are  sitting  together  at 
the  peace  table  in  the  interests  of  a 
new  and  finer  international  comrade- 
ship, there  is  a  deep  and  vital  portent 
in  one  paragraph  of  the  speech  made 
by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  In  speaking 
for  the  Boston  Press,  he  said: 
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There  are  two  Eng^lands.  There  is  the 
actual  England;  there  is  the  England 
of  the  "Times"  newspaper,  the  England 
of  Thackeray's  "Book  of  Snobs",  well, 
the  England  which  we  do  not  like.  And 
there  is  t^e  real  England  ...  to 
which  no  American  can  go  without  feel- 
ing a  rapture  in  his  heart  as  he  thinks 
of  the  ola  and  glorious  memories  of  our 
race.  And  when  he  wakes  in  the  morn- 
ing ...  he  will  see  the  England  which 
he  has  believed  in  and  dreamed  of,  and 
it  will  seem  to  him  that  it  is  some  .  .  . 
place  where  he  has  been  in  his  boyhood. 
He  will  see  the  old,  the  real,  the  dear 
England  (great  cheering).  ...  He 
will  see  Uie  England  of  Chaucer,  of 
Shakespeare,  of  Milton,  of  Dickens. 
(Cheermg.)  He  will  recognize  tiiat  there 
is  a  responsive  drop  in  his  heart  which 
beats  quicker  and  warmer  because  the 
Ufe  which  is  in  him  springs  from  the 
dear  old  England,  mother  of  us  all. 
(Great  applause.)  He  will  return  home 
the  better,  the  more  patriotic,  for  hav- 
ing seen  the  home  of  nis  ancestors.  He 
wul  return  home  with  more  faith  in 
America,  because  he  will  have  seen  from 
where  America  started,  because  he  will 
be  able  tx>  appreciate  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  right,  the  impregnable  rock  of 
justice  on  which  all  which  is  glorious  in 
the  real  England  .  .  .  rests.  He  will 
come  here  with  fresher  convictions  in  his 
own  heart,  prepared  to  do  his  best  for 
his  own  part  and  for  those  who  work 
with  him  in  carrying  out  those  glorious 

grinciples  which  England  hides  in  her 
eart,  places  first  in  her  faith,  first  in 
her  religion — the  principles  of  justice, 
of  liber^,  of  humanity.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  repeat  the  sentiments  which  we 
have  heard  from  the  eloquent  lips  which 
have  preceded  me,  in  sajring  how  deeplv, 
how  earnestly,  how  hopefully  he  feels 


that  between  England  and  America  is  a 
bond  which  no  earthly  catastrophe  can 
sever  (applause),  but  I  will  say  that  the 
idea  of  war  between  the  old  Mother,  and 
the  young,  vigorous,  promising  Man- 
child  of  the  future  is  an  idea  which  is 
enough  to  raze  all  the  foundations  of 
reason  from  its  throne.  And  we  hope  it 
is  on^  that  he  will  never  permit  himself 
or  others  in  his  presence  to  speak  of. 
(Cheers.)  And  this  because  of  his  love,  not 
for  England,  but  for  humanity.  .  .  . 
I  felt  willing  to  speak  tonight  that  I 
might  be  able  to  add  the  tribute  of  New 
England  ...  to  him,  who,  while 
binding  this  generation  to  him  by  af- 
fectionate respect,  has  .  .  .  had  a  suc- 
cess which  is  not  limited  to  England,  but 
which  binds  the  New  World  to  him  by 
cords  that  are  stronger,  and  have  a 
subtler  magnetism  than  the  electric  ca- 
bles, by  fe^ings  as  delicate  and  as  pow- 
erful as  those  which  belong  to  the  in- 
most domesticities  of  home.  And  when 
he  returns  to  his  own  country  he  mav 
carry  back  Hie  assurance  that  the  faith 
with  which  he  came  upon  this  voyage— 
the  faith  that  he  should  be  able  to  lay 
one  chain  more  to  bind  those  two  dear 
lands  together — has  been  thoroughly  ful- 
filled. 

"We  Are  a  Band  of  Brothers"  was 
then  played,  and  the  speaker  took  his 
seat,  little  dreaming  how  much  his 
words  would  mean  in  coming  years 
Would  that  he  and  those  who  were 
gathered  together  at  that  dinner  could 
have  had  a  vision  of  1919  with  its 
relationship  between  the  beloved  land 
of  Charles  Dickens  and  our  own 
America! 
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There  is  a  rather  curious  occu- 
pation which  I  have  foUowed,  with 
occasional  intermissions,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years — that  of  hunting  hack 
work.  The  intermissions  were  pe- 
riods of  employment  which  supplied, 
more  or  less,  an  income.  If  one  were 
of  independent  means,  and  might  re- 
gard hunting  hack  work  as  a  sport 
like  golf,  or  a  hobby  like  collecting 
books,  or  a  study  like  sociology  or 
psychology,  or  a  form  of  intellectual 
diversion  such  as  the  enjoyment  of 
humor,  then  this  occupation  would 
be  rich  in  reward.  As  a  method,  how- 
ever, of  attaining  to  a  livelihood  I 
can  hardly,  out  of  my  experience,  hold 
it  in  high  esteem.  Let  us  regard  it, 
therefore,  for  the  nonce,  as  enter- 
tainment laden  with  instruction.  For 
in  hunting  hack  work  is  to  be  found 
much  knowledge  of  the  world. 

By  the  term  hack  work  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  humble,  obscure,  and  often 
arduous  chores  of  the  literary  pro- 
fession. Some  literary  hacks  are  very 
young  and  some  are  very  old.  For 
hack  work  is  two  things.  Ofttimes 
it  is  excellent  preliminary  discipline 
and  a  stepping-stone  to  a  brilliant  ca- 
reer; frequently  it  is  an  asylum  for 
those  who  have  dreamed  their  dream. 
Again,  it  is  the  resort  of  the  merely 
mediocre,  who  got  into  it — ^why,  God 
only  knows.  Altogether,  it  is  the  har- 
bor of  a  motley  world.  As  a  scene 
it  hath  much  color. 

It  would  be  an  entertaining  thing 
to  go  into  the  personnel  of  this  in- 
dustry. Who,  for  instance,  writes 
dictionaries?    '^Let's  look  it  up  in  the 


dictionary."  Nobody  questions  this 
omniscient,  omnipotent  book.  Book? 
It  does  not  seem  a  book  at  all,  fallible 
like  a  book,  written  like  a  book,  but 
rather  it  has  always  been  to  one  mon- 
umental like  the  pyramids,  the  stone 
tablets,  as  it  were,  of  the  law,  like 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Grave  and 
learned  judges  deferentially  consult 
dictionaries.  The  tribe  of  lexicogra- 
phers, as  I  have  found  it,  is  a  pictur- 
esque brotherhood  of  literary  adven- 
turers, intellectual  soldiers  of  for- 
tune. Let  me  see.  There  was  "old 
Mr.  Sigsbee",  a  veteran  bacchanal, 
who  emptied  the  office  water-jar  every 
morning,  and  the  long-cherished 
dream  of  whose  bachelor  life  it  was 
one  day  to  write  a  popular  song; 
there  was  Hail,  who  knew  Oscar  Wilde 
at  Oxford,  who  fought  a  duel,  and  in 
consequence  fled  from  England,  and 
who  considered  all  Englishmen  over 
here  in  a  somewhat  similar  case,  and 
inquired  whenever  he  met  one  why  he 
had  to  leave;  there  was  Neal,  who 
for  four  years  was  a  Benedictine 
monk,  when,  let  out  on  a  sort  of 
ticket  of  leave,  he  escaped ;  there  was 
a  one-time  broker,  fallen  upon  re- 
verses of  fortune;  there  was  a  poet  of 
twenty-five,  author  of  a  slender  vol- 
ume of  love  verses ;  there  was  a  social- 
ist, somewhat  younger,  a  contributor 
to  "The  Call" ;  and  there,  among  many 
more,  was  "Doctor  Tucker",  who 
sometimes  was  wont  to  appear  about 
the  office  in  his  academic  cap  and 
gown.  But  all  things  come  to  an  end, 
particularly  employment  on  diction- 
aries, and  so  dispersed  is  that  band, 


so 
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gone  its  members  on  their  several 
ways,  some  of  them,  doubtless,  to  jobs 
on  still  newer  dictionaries  and  ency- 
clopaedias, blown  where  the  wind  fol- 
lows after  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

But  our  concern  here  is  of  neces- 
sity limited  to  the  subject  primarily 
of  hunting  hack  work,  with  glimpses 
of  the  army  of  grub-str$et  personali- 
ties in  the  background  by  the  way. 
The  commonest  way  of  hunting  hack 
work  is  by  means  of  ''Help  Wanted" 
ads.  This  is  a  diverting  pastime,  es- 
pecially piquant  when  one  is  insol- 
vent. There  is  something  pleasantly 
stirring  to  the  sporting  instinct  in 
being  informed,  on  one  of  the  rare 
occasions  when  one  is  "granted  an 
interview'^  that  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  replies  to  the  ad  were  received, 
and  that  after  one's  self  "only  seven 
more"  applicants  are  to  be  seen.  On 
an  average,  about  a  couple  of  hack 
work  want  ads  may  be  found  in  the 
New  York  papers  every  Sunday,  some- 
times one  or  two  during  the  week; 
on  particularly  good  Sundays  as  many 
as  four  or  five. 

The  sort  of  hack  workers  most  fre- 
quently wanted  are,  first,  copy  writ- 
ers for  advertising  concerns  and  de- 
partment Stores,  and  next,  trade  jour- 
nalists. Occasionally  a  "sober"  re- 
porter is  required  for  a  nearby  coun- 
try paper,  and  every  now  and  then  an 
ambiguously  worded  advertisement 
appears  addressed  to  "authors  and 
writers"  wanted  by  a  "leading"  or 
a  "long  established"  or  a  "prominent 
publishing  house";  or  a  "literary 
worker"  is  desired  at  some  place 
which  is  enigmatic  in  the  advertise- 
ment. 

Interviews  arising  from  want  ads 
regarding  hack  work  are  given  in  va- 
rious ways.  The  pleasantest  way  is 
the  regal  way.  You  have  admitted  by 
your  reply  that  you  are  the  type  of 


man  sought,  "a  big  man  for  a  big 
job".  You  have  braved  the  intimi- 
dating warning  that  your  "references 
will  be  thoroughly  investigated".  You 
have  recited,  with  your  best  foot  fore- 
most, your  "eicperience",  and  stated 
your  age.  The  chances,  of  course,  are 
literally  a  hundred  to  one  that  that  is 
an  end  of  the  matter.  But  by  some 
freak  of  fortune  at  this  throw  the 
gods  are  with  you.  In  a  digni- 
fied letter  having  the  letter-head  of 
a  famous  concern  you  are  told  that 
"your  letter  in  answer  to  our  recent 
advertisement  interests  us  sufficiently 
for  us  to  desire  to  see  and  talk  with 
you".  And  you  are  informed  that 
"the  writer  will  be  at  the  McAlpin 
Hotel,  New  York,  in  parlor  C,  sec- 
ond mezzanine  floor",  on  such  an 
afternoon,  such  a  date,  at  such  an 
hour,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  calL  It  is  politely  suggested  that 
as  several  other  applicants  are  to  be 
interviewed  the  same  afternoon  it  will 
facilitate  matters  if  each  puts  in  his 
appearance  at  the  exact  hour  ap- 
pointed. Below  the  signature  to  this 
letter  are,  perhaps,  the  words  "Second 
Vice-President". 

The  position,  as  outlined  to  you  by 
two  valuable-looking  gentlemen  in  the 
rich  seclusion  of  parlor  C,  is  that  of 
publicity  man  and  editor  of  a  house 
organ  for  a  mammoth  automobile 
manufacturing  concern,  or  perhaps  a 
house  making  musical  phonographs 
(it  matters  not  to  you  which),  situ- 
ated a  short  distance  from  the  city. 
At  the  beginning  of  their  examina- 
tion of  you  these  gentlemen  refer  to 
your  letter,  apparently  the  top  one 
of  a  file  of  a  dozen  or  so  which  they 
have.  You  are  allotted  evidently  about 
thirty  minutes.  The  man  next  in  or- 
der is  admitted  as  you  depart. 

So  promising,  perhaps,  have  you  ap- 
peared in  your  interview  that  you  are 
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invited  out  to  the  factory  to  luncheon 
for  further  examination,  and  to  be 
viewed  and  weighed  by  the  entire  gen- 
eral staff,  so  to  say.  Here  your  qual- 
ifications for  the  position  to  be  filled 
are,  it  may  be,  discussed  with  engag- 
ing frankness  before  you.  One  ami- 
able gentleman  present  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  you  have  had  exactly  the 
wrong  experience  for  the  place.  At 
any  rate,  you  acquire  a  documentary 
form  to  be  filled  out  with  the  details 
of  your  life;  you  acquiesce  cheerfully 
in  the  idea  of  your  taking  up  resi- 
dence in  this  neighborhood;  and  you 
forswear  any  opportunity  to  write  on 
the  side  for  any  other  concern.  As 
the  matter  now  stands,  two  or  three 
more  chosen  a])plicants  are  to  be  given 
the  third  degree  at  luncheon.  Then 
in  course  of  time  you  receive  a  noti- 
fication that  you  have  or  have  not  got 
the  job. 

In  piquant  contrast  to  these  highly 
civilized  proceiedings  is  the  common 
way  of  doing,  when,  being  somewhat 
in  luck  again,  you  receive  a  postcard 
upon  which  is  scrawled  in  an  illegible 
hand,  ''Call  about  work  5  p.  m.  Tues." 
The  man  who  sends  out  such  a  com- 
munication as  this  is  very  likely  to 
turn  out  to  be  one  who  has  a  stock 
remark  to  the  effect  that  "I  always 
say  if  anything  is  worth  doing  at  all 
it  is  worth  doing  well".  He  is  prob- 
ably ''publisher  and  proprietor"  of 
some  one-horse  weekly  trade  paper  de- 
voted to  the  grocery  trade  or  the  can- 
ning industry,  or  something  like  that. 
He  is  in  need  of  a  man  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  reporter,  editor,  proof-reader, 
make-up  man,  editorial  writer,  ex- 
change editor,  advertisement  solicitor, 
correspondent,  and  general  factotum, 
to  check  trunks,  and  so  on.  Salary 
twenty  dollars  a  week;  no  opportu- 
nity for  advancement. 

Should  you  obtain  this  position,  you 


enter  an  amusing  atmosphere.  You 
are  likely  to  be  told  at  the  outset  that 
if  you  are  "bright  enough"  you  can 
get  an  editorial  out  of  this  or  that. 
You  learn,  in  all  probability,  that  "if 
you  had  any  sense"  you  would  know 
better  than  something  or  other.  You 
perceive  that — if  you  did  not  already 
know — ^the  purpose  of  a  trade  paper 
like  that  of  any  other  publication,  is 
to  "get  advertising".  And  though  you 
live  in  daily  contemplation  of  as  dull, 
as  barren,  as  sordid,  as  limited  a  mind 
as  it  has  ever  been  your  felicity  to 
observe,  you  hear  a  great  deal  from 
this  source  the  words  "stupid"  and 
"intelligent".  You  are  called  upon  to 
"edit"  copy  which  is  so  worded  that 
it  gives  no  comprehension  at  all  of 
what  the  thought  may  have  been  in 
the  writer's  mind.  Also  you  discover 
that  no  matter  how  right  you  get 
a  thing  it  is  sure  to  be  wrong;  and 
you  apprehend  that  in  the  circum- 
stances it  is  indeed  stupid  to  be  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  to  be  per- 
functory. And  so  when  the  spirit  be- 
comes su£3ciently  heavy  you  may 
blithely  go  on  your  way,  hunting  hack 
work. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  features 
of  being  employed  on  a  trade  paper 
is  one's  enjojrment  of  the  society  of 
one's  colleagues.  A  particularly  at- 
tractive type  frequently  met  with  is 
that  richly  racy  character,  the  hard 
newspaper  man  of  the  old  school; 
the  man  who  is  comfortable  at  his 
desk  only  with  his  coat  off  and  his 
hat  on;  who  smokes  a  corncob  pipe; 
who  got  his  education  as,  say,  a  ship 
news  reporter,  in  a  school  of  hard 
knocks,  profanity  and  "booze"; 
whose  employer  is  always  the  "boss" ; 
whose  code  of  ethics  is  comprised  in 
the  princ^>le  to  stand  by  a  friend; 
and  whose  speech  is  a  weird  lingo 
compounded   of   the   technical   terms 
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of  printers  and  newspapermen.  To 
be  audience  for  a  season  to  the  talk 
of  such  a  one  is  to  learn  a  trade. 
For  him  the  world  is  composed  of 
upper  and  lower  case,  first  and  sec- 
ond forms,  "quotes",  reprint  matter, 
"caps",  leaders,  fillers,  captions, 
heads,  cuts,  overmatter,  "live"  news, 
inserts,  "obits";  he  "rings"  his 
abbreviations,  "dunmiies  up",  con- 
siders the  "fold",  and  writes  "lead 
out  column"  all  the  while.  The  fin- 
est specimen  of  this  species  of  man 
I  myself  have  ever  seen  was  one  who 
had  a  delightfully  human  taste  in 
reading.  His  favorite  magazine  in 
the  United  States  was  "The  Police 
Gazette"  and  the  only  English  publica- 
tion with  which  he  was  acquainted 
was  "Aly  Sloper's". 

"Apply  twelfth  floor,  Monday",  is 
the  way  some  want  ads  read.  With 
your  "samples"  of  your  work  and 
your  letters  of  recommendation  you 
repair  to  the  place  of  assignation  at 
the  break  of  the  business  day,  to 
find  a  number  of  your  competitors 
already  there  before  you,  and  others 
arriving  every  moment,  a  miscellane- 
ous assembly.  Perhaps  the  lot  of 
you  are  told  right  off  the  bat  that 
the  position  has  been  filled  Satur- 
day; and  you  file  out  in  groups  ex- 
pressing indignation  to  each  other 
on  the  way.  Or,  happily,  you  sit 
along  in  a  row  on  a  bench  awaiting 
your  respective  turns  in  the  order 
of  your  arrival.  Sometimes  you  are 
admitted  one  by  one  to  an  inner  ofiice 
for  examination;  again,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  company,  a  hurried-look- 
ing man  works  you  off,  standing,  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  a  minute.  This 
person  is  generally  an  erratic  sort  of 
being,  who  exclaims:  "Salary?  Ten 
dollars  a  week!  Eighty^  dollars  a 
week!  Anything,  anjrthing  at  all! 
Can  you  get  business?" 


In  either  case,  you  observe  with 
lively  interest  those  come  to  pit 
themselves  against  you.  UsusJly 
there  is  among  them  one  or  more  of 
a  t3rpe  depicted  with  much  sjrmpa- 
thetic  relish  in  the  drawings  of  Stein- 
len,  a  humorous,  bohemian  soul,  a 
shabby  derelict  with  a  boutonni^re 
manner  and  unsightly  sores  on  his 
neck.  Usually  there  are  among 
them  smart  youths  patently  of  no 
experience  whatever,  whose  concep- 
tion of  the  way  to  land  a  job  is  by 
means  of  glib  fabrications.  There  are, 
too,  invariably,  a  number  of  staid, 
heavy  men,  with  large  black  mous- 
taches, who  look  like  characters  you 
would  expect  to  have  businesses  of 
their  own,  at  least  eight  children 
apiece,  and  certainly  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  literary  profes- 
sion. Then  there  are  other  persons 
there  who  look  a  good  deal  like  your- 
self. 

The  different  businesses  that  you 
may  get  into,  come  near  getting  into, 
and  perhaps  do  get  into,  hunting 
hack  work,  are  richly  varied.  You 
are  very  likely  to  get  into  a 
crooked  business,  for  one  thing.  This, 
let  us  say,  is  a  colorful  episode  in 
your  career:  being  a  man  who  takes 
some  satisfaction  in  writing  well, 
you  are  attracted  by  an  advertise- 
ment which  calls  for  one  who  writes 
a  "fine  style".  And  so  you  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  jovial  "pirate" 
publisher,  a  man  whose  ideas  have 
a  large  gesture.  With  him  things 
are  going  to  be  made  to  hum. 
Streams  of  editorials  (intimations 
of  a  little  German  sympathy  propa- 
ganda) and  spectacular  feature  se- 
ries syndicated  in  thousands  of  coun- 
try papers,  perfectly  ripping  maga- 
zines, projects  for  organizing  a  tour 
of  a  thousand  American  editors 
through   the  war   ruins   of   Europe, 
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for  bringing  a  thousand  European 
editors  to  America,  and  much  more. 
All,  however,  in  embryo.  For  the 
present,  you  do  a  little  research  work, 
what  you  might  call  lifting,  what 
your  employer  calls  compilation  and 
revision. 

That  is,  at  the  reference  depart* 
ment  of  the  public  library  you  find 
a  good  many  early,  obscure,  and  out 
of  the  way  addresses,  pamphlets,  and 
so  on,  by  eminent  persons;  and  by 
skilful  carpentry  you  construct 
from  these,  articles  purporting  to  be 
by  Doctor  Parkhurst  and  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  such  persons,  who 
though  they  never  wrote  these  identi- 
cal articles,  did  make  every  state- 
ment in  them.  Other  things  of  this 
kind,  too,  you  do.  But  mainly  you 
discover  that  there  is  no  honor 
among  thieves.  You  are  never  able 
to  get  any  pay  for  your  stealing. 
Because  "it  takes  a  little  time  to 
establish  a  connection  like  this"  or 
because  your  work  was  so  faulty  that 
it  had  to  be  rewritten  by  someone 
else,  who,  very  ^  probably,  also  was 
unable  to  collect.  It  is  interesting, 
too,  to  observe  that  in  the  rewriting 
your  work  has  merely  been  clumsily 
marred.  At  length,  you  are  invited 
to  get  a  judgment  against  your  em- 
ployer, and  also,  while  you  are  about 
it,  to  go  hang.  As  you  continue  to 
reply  to  want  ads  you  have  an  un- 
easy feeling  that  you  are  giving  this 
gentleman  the  laugh  on  you  by  seek- 
ing again  and  again  a  position  of 
him. 

Nowadays  you  are  very  likely, 
if  you  are  quite  fortunate  hunting 
hack  work,  to  go  into  the  motion-pic- 
ture business.  Superior  picture 
"corporations"  are  advertising  all 
the  while  for  bright  young  men  to 
write  publicity  matter  to  be  released 
about    the   country   continually.      In 


such  a  berth  as  this  you  lead  a  life 
of  intellectual  "pep",  with  quarters 
just  off  the  Great  White  Way,  your 
walls  laden  with  likenesses  of  the 
stars  that  are  your  inspiration;  and 
you  learn  a  language  more  singular 
than  Roe,  Esperanto,  or  baseball- 
ese — ^the  tongue  of  the  screen.  It  is 
a  job  greatly  to  be  coveted,  opening 
a  view  to  riches  beyond  the  dreams 
of — of — of  goodness  knows  what. 
Manageresses  of  picture  corpora- 
tions are  wonderful  persons,  wise  in 
years  though  golden  of  hair,  business 
incarnate. 

Or  you  may  go  into  bottling,  an 
interesting  study  when  you  come  to 
look  into  it,  and  an  industry  sup- 
porting a  very  considerable  periodi- 
cal literature.  Or  into  the  music 
trade.  Are  you  ignorant  of  music? 
Good !  A  large  man  somewhat  on  the 
order  of  our  "Aly  Sloper"  friend 
tells  you  that  he  would  rather 
not  have  one  with  a  knowledge  of 
music  as  trade  journal  reporter. 
Perhaps  a  student  of  music  would 
have  highbrow  ideas,  sesthetic  sensi- 
bilities, not  in  complete  accord  with 
commerce.  Or  you  may  go  into  com- 
merce pure  and  simple,  as  exchange 
editor  of  the  New  York  "Financial 
Authority",  the  paper  whose  readers 
number  among  them  the  most  promi- 
nent business  men  and  financiers  in 
the  country.  The  exchange-editor 
business  is  going  to  be  considerably 
increased  here  after  the  war.  We 
are  no  longer  a  provincial  nation, 
and  our  exchange  editors  will  give 
greater  attention  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  particularly  to  South 
American  countries.  As  a  commer- 
cial exchange  editor  you  will  find 
considerable  play  for  your  attain- 
ments. You  are  required  to  be  a 
philologist,  to  translate  your  clip- 
pings:  a  clever  journalist,   to  head 
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up  your  matter;  and  to  have  an  in- 
stinct for  business  news  like  a  cor- 
poration president.  Twenty  dollars 
to  start. 

Or  you  may  be  invited  to  an  in- 
terview in  his  bedroom  at  a  hotel 
with  a  representative  of  a  Philadel- 
phia concern  furnishing  an  adver- 
tising service  for  bankers.  Bankers 
are  not  what  they  were;  they  are 
waking  up;  dignified  traditions  of 
the  old  school  are  going  by  the 
board.  They  now  advertise.  And 
your  shrewd  reasoning  in  a  course 
of  writing  thrift  articles  will  incul- 
cate in  you  an  admirable  virtue. 
Again,  you  may  go  into  interior 
decorating.  Perhaps  as  handsome 
journals  as  are  to  be  found,  even  in 
Brentano's,  are  those  devoted  to  the 
trade  in  Oriental  rugs,  cretonnes, 
tapestries,  and  Chippendale  and 
Heppelwhite  furniture.  Or  you  may 
go  into  women's  wear.  And  you  will 
very  probably  receive  among  i  your 
replies  to  your  answers  to  wan^  ads 
illegible  and  illiterate  scrawls  from 
persons  who  have  wild  dreams  of 
starting  magazines  somewhere  in  the 
Bronx,  and  who  require  editors — ^to 
be  paid  out  of  advertising  which  they 
themselves  procure. 

One  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  hack 
work  frequently  lands  what  are 
termed  "temporary  positions".  An 
annual  catalogue  is  to  be  made  of, 
say,  firms  in  the  building  way,  and 
their  products.  A  "squad"  of  copy 
writers  are  got  together.  Some  here 
last  one  week,  others  three;  some 
hang  on  through  the  process  of 
"weeding  out"  for  several  months  un- 
til the  task  is  completed.  And  one 
or  two  of  the  fittest  perhaps  survive 
to  a  permanent  position.  Intellectual 
squad  work  has  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures. One  always  knows  how  one  is 
making  out,  as  on  the  back  of  each 


piece  of  work  done  one  is  required  to 
record  the  length  of  time  it  took  him 
to  do  it. 

Or,  a  man  engaged  in  "amusement 
enterprises"  (the  exact  nature  of 
which  is  not  apparent)  somewhere 
along  the  Rialto,  has  put  together  a 
story  of  about  twenty  thousand  words 
which  he  desires  to  have  "elaborated" 
to  run  to  sixty  thousand  words.  This 
story  contains  the  "facts",  what  the 
author  wishes  to  have  put  into  it  is 
"description".  The  love  element  as 
he  conceives  it  is  strong,  so  you  must 
be  pretty  good  at  love  stuff.  There 
are  a  number  of  accidents  in  the  story 
and  you  will  need  to  work  up  sus- 
pense. You  get  the  idea!  Well,  the 
man  to  do  this  work  must  not  want  to 
take  home  the  manuscript  to  pore 
over,  nor  must  he  make  marks  on  it, 
but  he  must  have  the  faculty  of  dic- 
tating rapidly  to  a  stenographer  in 
the  office.  Compensation  one  dollar 
an  hour.  At  the  conclusion  of  an 
hour  or  two  the  author  will  know 
whether  or  not  he  has  got  the  right 
man.  The  "samples"  of  your  work 
which  you  have  been  requested  to 
bring  are  not  found  to  be  impressive. 
"I  can  write  as  well  as  that  myself", 
is  the  author's  comment.  There  is  no 
"description"  in  what  you  have  to 
show,  simply  facts,  very  like  the  au- 
thor's own  style. 

In  the  advertising  department  of 
a  prominent  publishing  house  a  copy 
writer  suffers  a  nervous  breakdown 
and  has  to  have  six  weeks'  rest.  You 
have  your  wires  out  everywhere  all 
the  while,  and  you  are  called  as  a 
possible  substitute.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring  publicity  cam- 
paign; a  man  is  needed  to  jump  into 
the  breach  at  once  and  lose  not  a 
moment  being  broken  in.  The  trou- 
ble with  you,  however,  is  that  it  is 
feared  that  perhaps  you  are  too  liter- 
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ary.  There  are  circulars  to  be  written 
to  appeal  to  the  'tean  in  the  street",  a 
person  who  thinks  that  books  are 
hard  things  which  he  had  to  read  at 
schooL   The  "blurb"  is  not  dead. 

Never  say  in  hunting  hack  work 
that  you  have  been  a  book  reviewer 
or,  worst  of  all,  a  literary  editor. 
Outside  revievnng,  by  the  way,  is  just 
about  the  worst  business  going.  But 
that,  as  used  to  be  said  a  great  deal 
at  one  time,  is  another  story.     In- 


side reviewing,  that  is,  a  "desk  job" 
or  being  a  literary  editor,  will  put 
butter  upon  bread  fairly  well,  while 
the  thing  lasts.  There  are  two  out- 
standing features  of  such  positions. 
They  are  inhumanly  scarce  and  far 
between;  and  the  stigma  of  having 
successfully  held  one  follows  the 
hunter  of  hack  work  through  life, 
and  stands  in  the  way  of  all  later  op- 
portunities. Everybody  is  scared  like 
anything  of  the  literary. 


INTERLUNACY 

BY  LAURA  KENT  KLYCE 


When  I  have  washed  the  fat,  black 

prunes 
And  put  them  into  a  speckled  granite 

saucepan; 
When  I  have  baked  the  beans 
With  a  slice  of  bacon  and  a 
Large,  round,  shining  Bermuda  onion 

in  the  midst  of  them ; 
When  I  have  mended  the  rent 
In  the  knee  of  my  next-to-the-young- 

est  son's  corduroy  trousers — 
I  suppose  I  know 
Pretty  well 
What  will  come  next. 
Tomorrow  I  shall  continue 
To  be  domestic. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  evening. 
I  like  the  day 
Very  well 


But  it  is  pleasant  in  the  evening 

To  turn  the  lights  on. 

To  glance  at  the  Boston  "Evening 
Transcript", 

To  bend  my  head  for  a  moment 

Over  the  very  latest  "Bookman" 

And  read  there. 

And  fancy  that  perchance  I  under- 
stand it, 

The  Very  Latest  Thing 

In  gauffered  verses. 

The  same  moon  shines  now 

That  shone  upon  the  face  of  blind  old 
Homer. 

The  same  moon. 

Beloved. 

But  our  artificial  lights  have  im- 
proved since  then. 

And  our  poetry 

Is  different. 
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CURRENT  TASTE  IN  FICTION: 
A  QUARTERLY  SURVEY 

BY  JOHN  WALCOTT 


From  what  the  booksellers  tell  me 
I  do  not  make  out  any  very  sweeping 
change  in  the  buying  public's  taste  for 
fiction  during  the  past  two  or  three 
months.  There  is  no  marked  change, 
by  all  accounts,  in  the  kind  of  fiction 
I)eople  are  willing  to  pay  for,  or  in  the 
number  of  novels  being  sold  as  com- 
pared with  other  books.  But  I  get  an 
impression,  from  the  various  reports 
and  rumors  of  the  book-mart,  of  cer- 
tain tendencies  that  should  interest 
I)eople  who  find  in  fiction,  as  I  do,  a 
sort  of  barometer  in  which  the  weather 
probabilities  of  current  literature  as  a 
whole  (and  of  current  life  as  well) 
may  be  more  or  less  uncertainly 
glimpsed. 

Our  forecast  of  a  few  months  ago 
has  come  out  fairly  well.  There  has 
been  a  steady  demand  for  novels  and 
an  increasing  demand  for  good  novels. 
As  it  happens,  this  has  not  expressed 
itself  in  the  heaping  up  of  a  handful 
of  "best  sellers'\  so  much  as  in  a  well- 
distributed  patronage  of  all  or  a  large 
part  of  the  better  novels  (and  some  of 
the  worse)  that  have  been  available 
during  this  period.  It  is  notable  that 
at  the  head  of  the  market  are  several 
novels  of  exceptional  power  and  artis- 
tic worth.  The  leader  couldn't  possi- 
bly have  been  "slated"  as  a  popular 
novel,  in  advance — "The  Four  Horse- 
men of  the  Apocalypse",  which  has 
won  on  its  merits  as  a  serious  and 
imaginative  study  of  the  war.  Clearly, 
for  a  vast  number  of  us,  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  some  sort  of  men- 


tal and  moral  order  out  of  the  dread- 
ful world-chaos  of  the  past  few  years. 
I  feel  that  it  vindicates  the  judgment 
of  the  bookman  who  said  to  me,  some 
months  ago,  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a  great  religious  novel;  and  that  it 
is  the  underlying  spiritual  quality  of 
its  interpretation  that  yields  its  deeper 
appeal  for  so  many  readers.  Another 
fine  piece  of  fiction  I  mentioned  in 
November  has  held  its  own,  especially 
in  New  York:  the  cameo-like  "Noc- 
turne" of  Frank  Swinnerton.  The 
conjunction  of  these  two  books  near 
the  top  of  popularity  brings  home  the 
fact  once  more  that  the  mere  bulk  of 
a  story  is  in  itself  of  small  account  to 
current  novel-readers.  Not  so  many 
years  ago,  publishers  were  afraid  to 
produce  a  long  novel.  They  spoke  with 
wonder  and  some  commiseration  of 
the  "three-deckers"  the  Victorians  had 
time  and  taste  for.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand words  or  so  was  enough  for  any 
novel.  Meanwhile,  now  and  then,  long 
stories  were  being  written  and  read — 
by  a  fluke,  it  was  supposed  on  each 
recurring  occasion,  till  the  enormous 
popularity  of  De  Morgan  made  us 
realize  that  we  actually  liked  a  very 
long  story,  when  its  length  was  justi- 
fied by  its  scope  or  quality. 

So  we  have  side  by  side  in  the  re- 
gard of  the  current  reading  public  the 
slender  perfection  of  "Nocturne"  and 
Mrs.  Wharton's  "The  Mame",  and  the 
thumping  proportions  of  "The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse"  and 
Wells's  "Joan  and  Peter".  There 
seems  to  be  something  more  than  a 
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whisper  passing  along  the  book-coun- 
ters that  the  large  sale  of  this  latest 
Wellsian  lucubration  represents  a  su- 
preme demonstration  of  loyalty  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  chattiest  among  modem 
prophets.  It  says  something  slao,  I 
think,  for  the  mental  eagerness  of  the 
hour;  for  wherever  he  may  take  us  or 
fail  to  take  us,  Wells  is  at  least  the 
most  reliable  self-starter  for  the  car 
of  thought  that  can  be  purchased  any- 
where in  our  generation,  at  any  price. 
There  are  signs  of  this  mental  eager- 
ness on  every  hand.  A  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  readers  are  look- 
ing for  something  in  current  literature 
to  satisfy  or  pacify  it.  And  the  new 
fact  is  that  they  are  looking  for  it 
more  and  more  in  current  fiction.  The 
contrast  between  "serious  books"  and 
novels  is  no  longer  the  matter  of 
course  (in  the  public  mind)  that  it 
was  even  a  few  years  ago.  For  the 
modem  novel  has  taken  to  itself,  for 
better  and  worse,  a  variety  of  func- 
tions— ^for  better,  certainly,  when  it 
succeeds  in  exercising  those  functions 
in  harmony  with  its  primary  function 
of  telling  a  story.  People,  at  all 
events,  are  looking  hopefully  to  fiction 
as  not  only  entertainer,  but  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend. 

Hence  the  increase  of  that  tendency 
I  recorded,  on  the  authority  of  the 
booksellers,  in  connection  with  books 
on  or  out  of  the  war — a  tendency  to 
turn  from  books  of  document  or  per- 
sonal chronicle  to  books  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  the  war  are  imagina- 
tively interpreted.  Oddly  enough,  the 
abrupt  end  of  actual  fighting  seems  to 
have  had  little  effect  on  the  demand 
for  war  books.  And  there  has  been 
special  deniand  for  books  that  deal 
with  our  own  part  in  the  war;  and, 
more  generally,  for  books  by  Ameri- 
cans.   It  is  noticeable  that,  except  for 


"The  Education  of  Henry  Adams",  all 
of  the  non-fiction  books  listed  in  the 
Bookman's  "Monthly  Score"  for  No- 
vember and  December  are  in  one  way 
or  another  connected  with  the  war, 
and  all  by  deponents  from  this  side  of 
the  water. 

It  is  clear  from  all  reports  that  the 
outstanding  feature  of  tiie  end-of-the- 
year  situation,  from  the  booksellers' 
point  of  view,  was  the  very  genial  and 
coming-on  disposition  of  the  general 
customer.  A  friend  in  Cincinnati, 
writing  toward  the  end  of  January, 
complains,  or  exults,  that  he  and  his 
are  "still  up  to  their  ears  in  the  clean- 
up game".  A  letter  of  about  the  same 
date  from  Portland,  Oregon,  is  more 
specific:  "The  general  trend  of  sales 
as  indicated  in  the  November  Book- 
man proceeded  logically  to  a  grand 
clean-up  of  good,  but  little  advertised 
books.  The  sales  of  November  and 
December  were  characterized  by  the 
ease  with  which  we  were  able  to  in- 
duce i)eople  who  'had  a  book'  to  pur- 
chase another.  .  .  Gone  was  the 
necessity  for  lengthy  explanations; 
gone  the  bubbling  enthusiasm  of  the 
desperate  salesman,  endeavoring  to 
persuade  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
$1.50  to  take  something  other  than  the 
most  widely  advertised  book  of  the 
day;  gone  the  delicious  uncertainty  of 
the  hesitating  buyer,  the  shifting 
from  book  to  book — I  say,  gone  were 
all  these  ancient  landmarks,  character- 
istic of  the  Christmas  buyer.  Yet 
must  we  render  unto  the  mighty  ad- 
vertising dollar  the  homage  that  is 
due,  and  admit  that  'A  Daughter  of 
the  Land'  and  'Winds  of  Chance'  sold 
like  the  proverbial  hot  cakes." 

I  wonder  if  the  let-up  of  the  armis- 
tice didn't  have  something  pretty  di- 
rectly to  do  with  this? — a  combined 
sense  of  "everything  goes",  and  "now 
I  needn't  be  quite  so  stingy  with  the 
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small  change!"  What  should  we  do, 
with  the  strain  of  war  taken  off,  and 
the  strain  of  peace-making  not  yet 
felt,  but  "loosen  up",  even  in  the  book- 
shops 7  Lucky  for  the  booksellers,  who 
must  have  accumulated  a  vast  store  of 
more  or  less  literary  gallimaufry  the 
publishers  had  been  pouring  out  ere 
the  governmental  meter  should  be  in- 
stalled! So  the  cynic  might  have  ar- 
gued. But  the  fact  is  clear,  that 
whether  from  liberation  of  pocket  or 
enlargement  of  soul,  the  general  pat- 
ronage of  the  book-market  was  nota- 
bly generous  during  the  "holiday  sea- 
son" and  after.  "The  best  feature  of 
the  fiction  sale",  says  a  New  York  de- 
ponent, "was  the  general  distribution 
of  the  demand  among  the  novels  of  all 
the  authors,  instead  of  its  running  to 
a  few  leading  names."  And  indeed  it 
were  well  not  only  for  the  publisher 
and  bookseller  but  for  author  and  pub- 
lic, that  our  national  tendency^  toward 
a  starring  system  should  not  get  quite 
as  strong  a  hold  on  our  world  of  the 
novel  as  it  has  on  our  worlds  of  the 
theatre,  the  magazine,  and  the  movie. 
It  is  encouraging  to  think  that  people 
are  experimenting  a  little,  feeling 
about  for  something  palatable,  on 
their  own  hook — though  another  cyni- 
cal reflection  would  be  that  they  are 
condenmed  to  do  this  groping,  since 
they  find  so  little  help  in  criticism,  and 
the  publishers,  by  their  own  accounts, 
are  all  the  time  publishing  the  best 
books  of  the  year,  if  not  of  all  time. 

Some  special  forecasts  in  my  survey 
of  November  seem  to  have  come  true: 
the  increased  demand  for  fiction  as  a 
whole;  the  growing  markets  for  hu- 
morous fiction  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  novels  of  serious  interpretation  on 
the  other.  I  was  speaking  then  from 
the  book-buyers'  and  booksellers'  ends 
5K>]e]7.    '^H^  Bookman's  recent  data 


from  the  public  libraries  gives  another 
angle  from  which  we  may  in  a  fashion 
size  up  the  tastes  of  the  hour.  It  is 
the  angle  of  the  democratic  book-bor- 
rower, who  is  content  to  wait  his  turn 
at  the  common  source  of  supply.  Still 
a  third  might  be  had  if  we  could  get 
at  the  figures  of  the  circulating  li- 
braries :  the  aristocratic  "athenseums", 
and  also  those  drugstore  dispensers  of 
literature  from  which  the  latest  novel 
may  be  had  a  good  deal  more  cheaply 
than  a  "sundae"  but  still  not  for  noth- 
ing. Here,  after  all,  is  your  really 
independent  citizen.  Not  for  him  to 
bother  with  catalogues,  or  wait  for  a 
possible  verdict  of  "not  in".  What 
free  soul  would  not  pay  a  few  cents 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  his  own 
book  captive  with  two  fingers,  and  an 
"I'll  try  that  one"  tossed,  with  a  clink, 
upon  the  counter.  .  .  But  no  doubt 
the  public  library  reports  reflect  the 
normal  standards  of  the  American 
book-borrower — except  as  censorship 
now  and  then  steps  in  between  the 
people  and  what  it  wants,  as  it  has  in 
one  or  two  notable  instances,  during 
the  past  half-year. 

The  "Monthly  Scores"  printed  in 
the  January  and  February  issues  of 
The  Bookman  have  some  interesting 
features.  For  example,  there  seems  to 
be  a  quite  distinct  cleavage  in  taste  be- 
tween the  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, South  Atlantic,  and  North  Cen- 
tral sections  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
South  Central  and  Western  sections  on 
the  other.  You  would  notice,  if  you 
looked  at  those  tables,  that  "Dere 
Mable"  was  popular,  both  months,  in 
the  former  division  and  had  no  place 
in  the  latter.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  Joseph  T.  Lincoln's  Cape  Cod 
yam,"  'Shavings' ", would  be  more  pop- 
ular in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  but 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  during  the 
month  of  December  it  would  hold  first 
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place  in  New  York  and  New  England 
and  no  place  at  all  (among  the  first 
six)  elsewhere.  Similarly,  though  for 
no  discernible  similarity  of  reason, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "Elizabeth's 
Campaign"  is  seen  to  rank  third  in  the 
East,  while  it  is  out  of  the  running 
altogether  everywhere  else.  If  you  try 
to  worry  these  facts  about  to  the 
credit  of  Eastern  taste,  you  are 
brought  up  short  by  the  fact  that  "The 
Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse" 
seems  to  have  begun  its  extraordinary 
popularity  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  but  that  while  in  December  it 
is  prominent  in  all  four  other  sections, 
it  has  not  yet  made  a  place  among  the 
first  six  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  Eastern  "highbrow"  may 
perhaps  take  some  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  after  November  "A  Daughter  of 
the  Land"  improved  her  rating  in  the 
West  to  a  clear  lead  of  the  field,  while 
the  East  succeeded  in  losing  her  alto- 
gether. Still,  it  is  pretty  much  the 
other  way  round  with  "Greatheart" — 
so  there  you  are!  And  will  someone 
tell  us  why  "Home  Fires  in  France" 
should  have  been  so  much  more  widely 
read  in  the  West  than  in  the  East? 

Taking  these  two  lists  together  and 
analyzing  their  contents,  we  may  get 
on  the  track  of  current  American  taste 
from  one  or  two  other  points  of  view 
than  that  of  sectionalism.  There  are 
fifteen  titles  in  all,  and  but  for  "The 
Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse" 
there  is  not  what  can  be  called  a  dark 
horse  among  them.  "Dere  Mable" 
made  its  big  hit  as  a  serial  before  it 
stepped  out  into  the  market  to  see 
what  it  could  do  as  a  book.  The  thir- 
teen other  novels  are  labeled  Bur- 
roughs, Canfield,  Dell,  Grey,  Hughes, 
Lincohi,  Locke,  Porter,  Rinehart,  Sin- 
clair, Tarkington,  Ward,  and  Wells. 
Every  one  of  these  writers  has  a  con- 
stituency waiting  and  eager  to  tackle 


anything  he  or  she  may  write— or  to 
swallow  it  whole.  Four  or  five  of  them 
have  never  had  any  sort  of  respectful 
treatment  from  criticism,  but  this  is 
of  the  smallest  consequence,  since  they 
are  addressed  to  readers  who  don't  in 
the  least  care  whether  they  ought  to 
like  what  they  like,  or  not.  For  the 
rest,  but  for  "The  Tree  of  Heaven" 
and  "The  Magnificent  Ambersons", 
which  are  not  far  from  high-water 
mark  for  their  respective  authors, 
criticism  would  probably  find  that 
these  books  represent  hardly  more 
than  an  average  performance  for  their 
authors.  However,  this  is  not  our  fault 
as  readers,  since  we  have  to  take  what 
we  can  get,  even  from  the  head-liners. 

Quality  apart,  we  might  see  how 
these  books  pan  out  in  a  rough  classi- 
fication according  to  kind.  Sentiment 
seems  to  be  even  more  dominant 
among  them  than  in  most  popular  lists 
— sentiment  running  its  gamut  from 
the  "glad"  and  somewhat  humorless 
emotionalism  of  "Greatheart"  and  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Land"  to  the  high 
emotion  of  "The  Four  Horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse".  The  overt  humor  of 
books  like  "Dere  Mable"  and  "  'Shav- 
ings' "  rests  upon  sentiment,  of  course. 
Humor  frankly  links  hands  with  senti- 
ment in  "The  Magnificent  Amber- 
sons".  Sentiment  of  the  stagy  kind 
lies  in  wait  for  us  all  along  "The  U.  P. 
Trail",  and  animates,  more  delicately, 
such  war  romances  as  "Elizabeth's 
Campaign",  "The  Rough  Road",  and 
"The  Amazing  Interlude".  Sentiment 
gives  warmth  to  "Home  Fires  in 
France"  and,  in  the  guise  of  patriot- 
ism, terminates  the  sheltered  selfish- 
ness sjrmbolized  by  "The  Tree  of 
Heaven".  What,  is  it  really  love  that 
makes  the  world  go  round!  .  .  . 
Here  is  Mr.  Wells,  however.  Mr. 
Wells  is  as  incapable  of  sentimentalism 
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as  a  boy  of  ten,  and  his  emotion  is 
always  intellectual.  I  believe  it  is  his 
immense  eagerness  and  ingenuousness 
that  make  so  many  of  us  his  com- 
panions even  along  such  trying  jour- 
neys as  he  lets  us  in  for  with  "Joan 
and  Peter".  Ideas  are  always  more 
exciting  to  him  than  action.  He  had 
rather  argue  than  interpret,  and  there 
is  never  lack  of  a  new  thing  to  argue 
about.  In  a  larger  way,  "The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse"  is  a 
novel  of  ideas;  since  in  that  great 
story  the  ideas  and  the  action  seem  to 
be  one.  I  feel  like  giving  three  cheers 
for  us,  when  I  hear  from  all  sides  evi- 
dence that  as  a  nation  we  have  given 
hearty  welcome  to  a  book  of  this 
calibre,  at  this  critical  time. 

For  we  haven't  often  given  a  rous- 
ing welcome,  as  measurable  by  the  re- 
ports of  booksellers  and  librarians,  to 
novels  of  serious  quality,  even  when 
big,  familiar  names  were  attached  to 
them.  Of  course  one  trouble  with 
these  reports  is  that  they  deal  only  in 
numbers  sold  or  borrowed,  and  can 
make  no  account  of  the  quality  of  the 
constituency  reached.  You  might  say, 
from  a  less  rigid  point  of  view,  having 
regard  for  the  spiritual  and  sesthetic 
qualities  of  a  novel,  that  to  satisfy  one 
person  of  taste  is  more  "efficient"  than 
to  pass  muster  with  a  hundred  men  in 
the  street.  Why  speak  of  taste  where 
there  is  no  taste? — Well,  then,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  survey,  we  must 
frankly  abandon  that  term,  as  trying 
to  "put  something  over  on  us".  Liet 
us  admit  that  we  are  simply  jotting 
down  a  note  or  two  of  "what  the  pub- 
lic wants"  in  the  -way  of  fiction,  now 
and  here,  or  as  nearly  as  we  can  esti- 
mate it.  Lieaving  aside  the  questions 
of  the  best  sold,  or  best  borrowed,  I 
may  perhaps  add  the  testimony  of  a 
reader  who  has  come  in  personal  con- 
tact with  most  of  the  novels  published 


during  the  past  few  months.  Our  Cin- 
cinnati bookseller  and  others  all  say 
that  their  customers  have  been  buying 
fiction  pretty  much  as  it  comes.  How 
is  it  coming? 

In  my  former  article  I  ventured  the 
guess  that  the  new  restrictions  on 
publishing  in  the  name  of  wartime 
economy  might  react  favorably  on  the 
quality  of  the  output  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  really  think  it  has  done  that. 
The  noticeable  thing  is  that  the  sub- 
mediocre  novels,  the  books  which  have 
seemed  to  have  less  than  no  excuse  for 
being,  no  longer  burden  our  shelves 
in  such  numbers.  The  publishers  are 
being  more  careful  in  eliminating  the 
obviously  unfit.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  further  improvement  in  the 
same  direction.  The  current  output 
of  fiction  might  advantageously  be  cut 
in  two  without  depriving  the  i)eople 
of  any  of  the  different  kinds  of  thing 
they  want.  Take,  as  the  most  glaring 
example,  the  wild  western  yam. 
There  I  have  been  unable  to  see  any 
decrease  in  quantity  or  improvement 
in  kind.  It  is  amazing  how  little 
trouble  the  authors  of  this  kind  of 
article  think  it  necessary  to  take  in 
putting  it  up  for  the  market.  Even 
the  publishers  display  a  cynical  indif- 
ference to  any  appearance  of  original- 
ity. A  rearing  horse  straddled  by  a 
pair  of  chaps,  a  shirt,  a  red  handker- 
chief, and  a  "Stetson",  with  an  abyss 
or  a  villain  in  the  foreground  and  an 
admiring  maiden  in  the  rear — ^this  is 
all  that  anyone  need  do,  or  does  do,  for 
a  "jacket"  to  this  sort  of  book:  the 
maiden,  to  be  sure,  is  optional.  Why 
wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
publishers  to  get  together  like  men  and 
brothers,  and  have  their  best  perform- 
ers boil  down  say  twenty  of  these 
affairs  into  four  or  five  really  good 
ones,  each  of  which  should  be  given 
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some  little  touch  of  novelty,  so  that 
the  reason  of  the  reader  might  be 
nursed  along  till  the  next  time?  I  for 
one  have  come  to  the  pass  where  I  feel 
like  gibbering  when  I  take  up  a  nomi- 
nally fresh  performance  in  this  kind 
and  find  it  unspeakably  and  insolently 
the  same  old  stale  business,  yet  again. 

The  recent  supply  of  mystery 
stories,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  of 
distinctly  better  quality  than  usual 
You  have  to  have  an  idea  of  some  sort 
in  a  story  of  crime  and  detection,  and 
this  saves  it  from  the  complacent 
banality  of  the  tale  of  conventional 
"adventure''.  The  difficulty  has  often 
been  that  the  workmanship  was  so 
crude,  the  style  so  vulgar,  the  i)eople 
so  absurd,  the  dialogue  so  stilted,  that 
mere  ingenuity  of  plot — ^though  hardly 
a  secondary  matter  in  this  kind  of 
fiction— could  not  make  up  for  them, 
for  any  reader  of  intelligence.  The 
standard  in  these  respects  is  certainly 
going  up.  Writers  are  discovering 
that  it  cannot  do  harm  and  may  do 
good  to  make  their  characters  some- 
thing like  human  beings,  with  the  gait 
and  accent  of  every-day;  and  we  may 
as  well  suppose  that  this  is  in  response 
to  some  sort  of  demand  on  the  part  of 
their  special  public.  In  short,  I  gather 
that  the  taste  for  mystery  fiction  not 
only  holds  in  quantity  but  improves  in 
quality.  If  you  ask  for  instances  I 
would  cite  offhand  among  very  recent 
publications,  "The  Solitary  House", 
"The  Apartment  Next  Door",  "The 
Mystery  of  Hartley  House",  and  "Sin- 
ister House" — ^a  rather  odd  uniformity 
of  title,  now  that  I  notice  it.  There 
are  current  fashions  in  titles,  as  in 
everything  else.  We  have  had  half  a 
dozen  novels  in  the  last  year  or  two 
called  "The  Heart  of  So-and-So". 

I  notice  also  that  the  group  of 
studies  of  American  life  (commonly 
for  more   than   one   generation)    of 


which  I  spoke  before,  continues  to  gain 
accessions.  "The  Magnificent  Amber- 
sons",  "In  the  Heart  of  a  Pool",  "Com- 
mon Cause",  are  among  the  notable 
ones.  Stories  of  the  sophomore  age 
seem  also  to  increase  and  multiply, 
though  "The  Magnificent  Ambersons", 
again,  and  "Henry  Is  Twentsr"  rather 
overtower  the  others.  ...  I  lack 
space  to  particularize  further  as  to  the 
special  kind  of  things  now  being  is- 
sued in  some  quantity  to  meet  special 
demands.  I  think  we  may  look  to  see 
the  tendency  of  fiction  swinging  away 
from  the  tise  of  the  war  as  a  con- 
venience or  an  indispensable  factor — 
though  for  some  time  our  serious  fic- 
tion will  be  inevitably  tinged  with  the 
war,  as  our  lives  will  be;  and  very 
likely  our  masterpieces  of  wartime  in- 
terpretation are  yet  to  be  matured,  as 
we  get  away  from  the  stunning  and 
confusing  facts  of  the  struggle. 

I  quoted,  the  other  day,  from  cer- 
tain booksellers  whose  letters  showed 
an  evident  sense  of  responsibility  to- 
ward their  books  and  their  customers. 
Many  of  them  pride  themselves  upon 
keeping  in  stock,  and  recommending,  a 
maximum  of  novels  of  solid  merit. 
Like  the  publishers,  they  like  to  deal 
in  the  best  that  can  be  had — if  the 
public  will  only  back  them  up.  I  have 
had  a  good  letter  recently  from  a  book- 
seller who  does  not  hesitate  to  do  a 
little  predicting.  In  the  near  future, 
he  says,  "it  would  appear  that  the 
larger  profit  and  the  larger  element  of 
safety  would  lie  in  the  bookseller's 
ruthlessly  rejecting  the  black  sheep 
that  have  masqueraded  in  white  wool 
in  previous  years.  .  .  .  The  ephem- 
eral book  is  more  unsafe  than  ever  be- 
fore. .  .  .  The  humorous  book  has 
indeed  been  revived  successfully,  and 
no  doubt  we  may  count  upon  an  unin- 
terrupted fiow  of  small  but  profitable 
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stuff  from  the  Lardners,  the  Streeters, 
and  the  Cobbs  of  the  day.  We  think 
we  may  also  count  upon  an  uninter- 
rupted interest  in  the  book  of  personal 
experience,  as  well  as  in  the  book  deal- 
ing with  the  larger  issues  of  the  peace 
question,  and  subsequent  adjustments, 
politically  and  economically,  on  the 
other  side." 

So  speaks  our  thoughtful  and  re- 
sponsible vendor  of  books;  and  ends 
with  a  word  of  admonition  for  his  col- 
leagues the  country  over,  with  a  pos- 
sible moral  for  publishers.  "One  note 
of  optimism  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  glorious  clean-up  of  Decem- 


ber affords  a  splendid  chance  for  the 
best  judgment  of  the  bookseller  in  fill- 
ing the  vacant  places  on  his  shelves 
and  counters  with  really  'worth  while' 
books,  and  a  reinvesting  of  his  capital 
in  books  of  a  constructive  nature.  In 
other  words,  he  is  given  a  chance  to 
prove  himself  adequate  to  a  great  op- 
portunity. Woe  be  unto  him  who  falls 
short  of  the  mark."  A  bookseller,  this, 
who  feels  to  the  full  the  responsibility 
he  shares  with  the  publisher,  the  pub- 
lic library,  and  the  critic,  in  playing 
up  instead  of  down  to  the  taste  of  that 
careless  but  human  monster,  the 
public 
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Juveniles  and 
the  Movies 

The  other  day  I  was  visiting  some 
friends  in  the  country  who  have  two 
charming  children,  a  little  girl  of  ten 
and  a  boy  of  seven.  In  looking 
through  my  friend's  library,  I  discov- 
ered ttie  old  standbys  of  my  own  child- 
hood, "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy",  "Alice 
in  Wonderland",  **Little  Women"  and 
"Little  Men"— indeed,  all  the  Alcott 
books— "Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huckle- 
berry Finn",  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

I  asked  ten-year-old  Margaret  how 
she  had  enjoyed  "Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy", and  she  surprised  me  greatly  by 
saying,  in  the  most  grown-up  manner, 
"Oh,  that's  a  sissy  book!  I  couldn't 
wade  through  it!"  And  little  Philip, 
who  stood  close  by,  cried  out,  "We  like 
the  movies  much  better  than  those 
silly  books!" 

I  was  dumbfounded.  A  child  of  ten 
-and  a  girl«  at  that — ^thought  Mrs. 


Burnett's  classic  was  "sissy".  What 
was  the  world  coming  to? 

But  isn't  this  state  of  mind  true  of 
many  households  nowadays?  Isn't 
Mary  Pickf  ord  more  popular  than  Miss 
Alcott's  heroines?  And  doesn't  Charlie 
Chaplin  replace,  in  the  affections  of 
our  youth,  the  immortal  "Huckleberry 
Finn"?  Children,  in  these  crowded 
days — like  their  elders— have  little 
time  for  contemplation,  for  character 
analysis,  for  the  rather  slow-moving 
tales  that  used  to  hold  us  spellbound. 
Rather  they  want  wild  west  pictures, 
with  excitement  in  every  ten  feet  of 
film — and  they  get  it.  For  the  price  of 
one  good  book  they  can  see  a  dozen 
motion-pictures,  and  their  excited 
minds,  fed  up  on  these  thrillers,  which 
are  comparable  only  to  the  old  "penny- 
dreadfuls",  are  in  no  state  to  receive 
or  to  be  impressed  by  the  gentle  books 
that  were  your  good  friends  and  mine. 

To  what  Strang^  paths  is  the  pres- 
ent generation  being  led?    I  tremble. 
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I  even  diodder,  when  I  think  of  a  per- 
verted taste  thus  generally  bein^r 
formed ;  and  parents  should  pause  and 
consider  what  the  future  may  hold  for 
their  children.  If  the  shadow  of  the 
latest  movie  star  is  to  seem  more  real 
to  the  coming  generation  than  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and 
Amy,  then  let  us  beware. 

The  Jesuits  have  a  saying,  ''Give 
me  the  first  seven  years  of  a  child,  and 
I  care  not  who  takes  him  after  that". 
If  the  flashing  screen  is  to  replace  the 
printed  page,  we  must  be  mighty  care- 
ful as  to  what  goes  on  the  screen.  The 
child  of  today  knows  more  than  is 
good  for  it.  Murder  and  arson  are  its 
daily  food.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
these  crimes  are  an  open  book  to  it; 
but  I  must  edit  that  phrase  to  fit  the 
modem  vernacular,  and  say  ''an  open 
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— CHABLES  HANSON  TOWNS. 


A  Letter 

to  a  Publisher 

The  following  communication  from 
the  distinguished  and  popular  Mr. 
Backspace  to  the  well-known  publish- 
ing firm  which  issues  his  novels  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
plaint Department  of  The  Bookman 
through  tiie  kindness  and  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Henry  Barbour: 

•The  Elms",  Parachute,  N.  J., 

February  8,  1919. 
Mr.  Underwood  Haskins, 

Haskins,  Doane  &  Co., 
New  York  City. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Haskins: 

The  pictures  for  my  novel,  "Pris- 
cilla's  Hectic  PasV,  go  back  to  you 
today  by  mail.  Thanks  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  them.  The  artist, 
Mr.  Straboni,  has,  I  am  convinced,  put 
his  best  work  into  them,  and  I  am  sure 


that  they  vnll  add  a  hundredfold  to  the 
appearance  of  the  book.  They  are,  in- 
deed, such  excellent  examples  of  the 
illustrator's  art  that  I  hesitate  to 
make  mention  of  a  small  matter  that 
has  occurred  to  me  with  regard  to 
them  lest  I  sound  disparaging  or,  at 
the  least,  critical  I  beg  of  you  not  to 
entertain  that  suspicion  for  an  in- 
stant The  matter  is  of  only  the 
slightest  consequence,  and  it  is  that 
fact  which  gives  me  courage  to  allude 
to  it,  since  I  feel  certain  that  your 
good  sense  will  exonerate  me  from  any 
suggestion  of  pettiness. 

In  kx)king  over  the  pictures  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  one  or 
two  alterations  in  the  text  would  be 
advisable.  I  realize  that  it  is  rather 
late  to  suggest  this,  and  that  changes 
mad^  now  vnll  be  expensive,  but  in  the 
interests  of — shall  we  sayT — concord, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  alterations :  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  corrections.  The  fact  is 
that  there  are  certain  discrepancies 
between  Mr.  Straboni's  charming  il- 
lustrations and  my  text  which,  while 
of  no  great  moment,  might,  I  fear, 
wound  the  sensibilities  of  Mr.  Stra- 
boni if  allowed  to  persist.  I  feel  that 
when  at  the  expense  of  but  little  labor 
and  money  these  discrepancies  can  be 
removed,  neither  you  nor  I  have  the 
right  to  risk  a  shock  to  so  sensitive 
a  thing  as  the  soul  of  an  artist. 

The  corrections  which  I  propose 
are  not  many — for  I  have  in  mind 
only  the  more  dissentient  passages — 
and  concern  but  six  of  the  eight  draw- 
ings. In  the  remaining  two  my  ideas 
appear  to  accord  most  happily  with 
the  artist's.  Indeed,  in  one  of  th^se, 
that  illustrating  the  line:  "Twilight 
fell  softly  over  Threespeed  Manor", 
the  unanimity  between  Mr.  Straboni's 
conception  and  my  own  is  most  re- 
markable; and  I  may,  I  think,  be  par- 
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doned  a  slight  self-gratulation.  Had 
I  not  committed  the  unfortunate  error 
of  describing  a  low  and  rambling 
fittructure,  whereas  the  manor  is 
plainly  tall  and  turreted,  I  should  be 
extremely  pleased  with  myself.  In 
order  that  you  may  understand  the 
nature  of  the  corrections  I  give  one  or 
two  examples.  If  you  agree  with  me 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  them 
on  the  page  proofs  I  will  indicate  them 
on  the  duplicate  set  in  my  possession 
and  mail  at  once. 

On  page  6,  second  paragraph:  "Ger- 
ald Fusilage  paced  thoughtfully  to  the 
heavily-draped  window  and  gazed  out 
upon  the  restless  afternoon  activity 
of  the  Avenue.  He  was  well  over 
average  height  and  carried  himself 
with  the  assured  erectness  of  the 
trained  soldier  that  he  was.  Standing 
there  before  the  long  casement,  with 
the  pale  winter  sunlight  outlining  his 
well-knit  form»  he  presented  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  masculine  beauty,  a  beauty  no 
whit  detracted  from  by  the  perfectly 
fitting  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Air  Service,  etc"  This 
should  be  corrected  to  read:  "Gerald 
Fusilage  slumped  into  a  kitchen  chair 
and  fixed  his  gaze  dejectedly  on  a  pan- 
danus  standing  in  an  oddly-fashioned 
jardiniere  just  inside  the  doorway. 
He  was  rather  under  the  average 
height  and  stooped  with  the  studious 
stoopiness  of  the  student  that  he  was. 
Sitting  there  before  the  small  open 
window,  with  its  charmingly  simple 
sash-curtain  of  dotted  muslin,  the  ra- 
diant summer  sunlight  splashing  the 
linoleum  at  his  feet,  he  presented  a 
striking  example  of  the  better-class 
burglar,  and  even  the  well-cut  uniform 
of  the  New  York  Street  Cleaning  Ser- 
vice that  he  wore  failed  to  disguise  his 
criminality,  etc." 

On  page  65,  last  paragraph :  *'Regal 
was  the  first  word  that  came  to  Gerald 


as  his  swift  glance  fell  upon  her. 
From  the  coiled  masses  of  her  coppery 
hair  to  the  last  inch  of  her  jewel-be- 
decked slipper  she  was  queenliness  it^ 
self.  A  white  gown  of  severe  simplic- 
ity followed  the  lithe  grace  of  her  per- 
fect form,  etc."  This  should  read: 
"Fat  was  the  first  word  that  came  to 
Gerald  as  he  glanced  lazily  up  at  her. 
From  the  top  of  her  rubber  swimming 
cap  to  the  tip  of  her  black-stockinged 
toe  she  was  pudginess  itself.  A  one- 
piece  bathing  suit  of  some  closely 
clinging  material  was  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  generous  rotundity  of 
her  perfect  amplitude,  etc." 

These  two  examples  will,  I  think, 
suffice.  Trusting  that  you  may  agree 
with  me  as  to  the  advisability  of  cor- 
recting the  text  of  the  novel  to  accord 
more  delicately  with  the  conceptions 
of  the  artist,  and  with  the  greatest 
esteem.         Faithfully  yours, 

STEPHEN  BACKSPACE. 


Best  Sellers 

I  Have  Never  Read 

I  have  never  read  a  best  seller.  My 
general  ignorance  of  these  works  of 
art — ^for  so  I  am  told  they  are — is 
profound  and  highly  important.  I  am 
the  only  one  I  know  who  is  capable  of 
judging  them  entirely  upon  their  mer- 
its, without  any  prejudice.  It  is 
always  fatal  to  become  familiar  with 
anything  which  you  wish  to  estimate 
correctly  and  with  absolute  justice. 
You  are  bound  to  take  on  a  particular 
point  of  view,  which,  while  personally 
interesting  and  more  or  less  conclu- 
sive, is  essentially  worthless  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  I  have  talked 
with  a  great  many  people  who  are 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  reading  best 
sellers,  but  have  never  gotten  any- 
thing out  of  them  that  was  of  the 
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slightest  value.  Host  of  them  are 
silent  on  the  subject  They  devour 
their  best  sellers,  one  after  the  other* 
without  comment.  They  have  no  views 
on  the  subject  any  more  than  one 
has  views  on  chocolate  caramels. 
Others  are  distinctly  voluble,  but  en- 
tirely irresponsible.  They  love  some 
best  sellers  with  a  jMissionate  love, 
although  they  never  can  tell  you  why, 
except  to  smile  idiotically  and  declare 
they  are  the  best  things  they  ever 
read.  They  hate  other  best  sellers 
with  the  same  passion,  and  cannot  un- 
derstand how  anyone  else  can  like 
them.  As  a  basic  and  absolutely  im- 
pregnable proposition,  I  have  there- 
fore great  sympathy  for  the  writers 
of  best  sellers,  because  they  are  read 
by  so  many  people  that  any  genuine 
estimate  of  them  is  impossible.  They 
certainly  need  to  be  dei^ended  by  some- 
one who  does  not  read  them. 

There  are  also  exclusive,  highly  in- 
tellectual, and  no  doubt  occasionally 
intelligent  people  who  do  not  regard 
best  sellers  as  works  of  art,  who  de- 
clare that  they  are  unworthy  of  seri- 
ous respect.  But  I  cannot  say  that 
the  opinion  of  these  critics  seriously 
interests  me.  From  my  vulgar  and 
admittedly  conmiercial  viewpoint,  best 
sellers  have  one  great  merit.  They 
are  read  by  large  numbers  of  people, 
and  this  enables  their  authors  to  live 
in  ease  and  comfort  Anyone  who  in 
these  days  can  manage  to  live  in  ease 
and  comfort  is  certainly  worthy  of 
admiration.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
able  to  maintain  yourself  without  bor- 
rowing money  from  your  friends  or 
occasioning  them  any  particular  anx- 
iety. I  have  never  met  the  author  of 
a  best  seller,  although  I  once  called  on 
Barkington  Tooth — or  is  it  Tarking- 
ton  Booth? — and  found  him  out,  to 
my  dismay.  For  I  am  quite  sure,  if 
I  ever  did  meet  one,  I  should  not  ap- 


proach him  beforehand  with  the 
thought  that  after  all  it  might  be  well 
for  me  to  lock  up  all  my  valuables  in 
the  safe,  and  to  remove  my  Waterbury 
watch  from  my  off  wrist  And  that  is 
a  great  deal  to  say  of  any  maker  of 
literature,  alleged  or  otherwise.  Why 
is  it  any  more  disgraceful  to  sell  all 
the  product  of  your  brains  while  you 
are  alive  and  can  enjoy  the  proceeds — 
as  in  the  case  of  George  Barr  Oppen- 
heim  or  Mary  Johnston  HcCutcheon — 
than  to  be  like  Shakespeare  and  Bun- 
yan  and  others  I  might  mention,  and 
have  the  sales  come  a  long  time  after 
you  are  dead?  Is  it  anything  against 
any  man  that  he  should  honorably 
work  for  inunediate  results?  If,  for 
example.  Goldsmith  had  had  more  of 
this  best  seller  spirit  in  him,  think  of 
how  glad  all  his  friends  would  have 
been  when  he  asked  them  out  to 
luncheon. 

In  every  age  there  is  a  certain  small 
body  of  professional  highbrows,  who 
set  up  their  own  standards  as  the  only 
standards  worth  while  and  assume  that 
if  any  book  commands  a  large  audience 
it  must  necessarily  be  unworthy.  I 
would  not  condemn  these  friends  un- 
justly. I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a  man  may  be  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  still 
have  lurking  somewhere  within  him 
the  power  to  become  known.  But  I  do 
claim  that  just  because  an  author  Is 
read,  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
treated  just  like  any  ordinary  mil- 
lionaire. An  ordinary  millionaire  ex- 
tracts money  from  others  without  any 
power  to  interest  them  during  the  pro- 
ceeding. They  do  not  sit  up  nights 
enjoying  it.  He  may  grip  them,  but 
not  in  that  way.  Nobody  likes  to  give 
up  money  to  an  ordinary  millionaire 
and  the  process  is  so  unpleasant  that, 
in  order  to  get  his  results,  the  mil- 
lionaire has  to  do  business  in  devious 
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ways.  Not  so  the  author  of  the  best 
seller.  He  is  frank  and  open»  and 
everybody  comes  up  and  lays  money 
down  before  him  gladly,  with  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  getting  something 
for  it  that  they  can  talk  about  to  their 
friends. 

I  can  see  no  particular  reason  why 
the  majority  should  not  rule  in  litera- 
ture as  in  other  respects,  and  why  they 
should  not  have  the  privilege  of  set- 
ting a  standard  of  literature  that  will 
be  recognized  as  the  one  and  only 
standard.  Why  is  not  Harold  Bell 
Churchill  greater  than  Henry  James? 
Why  are  not  Winston  Cecil  Thurston 
and  Humphry  Ward  Hergesheimer 
and  MacConnor  Grath  greater  than 
Samuel  Butler  and  Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock? 


Aside,  however,  from  its  power  to 
place  its  author  beyond  the  anxiety  of 
the  world  at  large,  the  best  seller  has 
another  merit.  It  keeps  a  large  ma- 
jority of  people  from  reading  books 
that  are  not  best  sellers.  If  there 
were  no  more  best  sellers,  everybody 
would  have  to  fall  back  on  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  and  Samuel  Richardson 
and  Fielding  and  Jane  Austen  and  the 
pocket  editions  of  the  classics.  And 
where  would  we  be  then?  In  a  short 
time  the  taste  for  reading  newspapers 
would  decline  and  there  would  be 
nothing  but  bare  accounts  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  world.  Paper-mills 
would  languish.  Our  trees  would  be- 
gin to  grow  in  peace.  Everybody 
would  begin  to  cultivate  his  leisure. 

— THOMAS  L.  MASSON. 


A  POET  IN  PARADISE 

By  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 


Surely  in  some  old  room  of  Heaven, 

By  some  celestial  fire. 
He  who  loved  fires  and  friendships  so 

Still  keeps  his  heart's  desire. 


Or  down  the  meads  of  paradise 
Where  God's  true  gallants  ride. 

He  speaks  of  love  and  honor  now 
To  Lovelace  at  his  side: 


And  Herrick  leans  and  laughs  with 
him 

Along  their  bench  of  gold 
While  Chaucer  murmurs  leisurely 

Some  blithe  old  tale  untold. 

O  surely  while  the  flames  leap  high 
As  Syrian  watchfires  blew. 

King  David  comes  to  speak  with  him 
Of  wars  and  songs  they  knew: 


But  when  at  eve  by  Heaven's  gate 
The  blessed  souls  keep  ward, 

I  think  he  waits  where  Beatrice 
Walks  with  her  dark-cowled  lord. 

And,  looking  down,  where  one  green 
star 
Lies  on  the  sky's  deep  dome. 
And  was  it  long",  he  asks  of  her. 
Before  your  love  came  home?' 
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A  DISCIPLE  OP  DR.  PANGLOSS 


BY  CORNELIA  MEIGS 


"The  Life  and  Times  of  Stephen 
Girard''  depicts  a  period  of  our  Amer- 
ican history  that  may  be  truly  classed 
as  the  era  of  "once  upon  a  time'^  It 
was  then  that  pirates  still  roamed  the 
seas — ^when  dubloons  and  pieces  of 
eight  were  the  basis  of  financial  com- 
putatioUy  when  Ohio  was  our  frontier, 
and  people  spoke  only  vaguely  of  a 
western  country  reaching  to  the  ''shin- 
ing mountains".  It  was  a  time  when 
a  young,  adventurous  nation  was  try- 
ing the  first  experiment  in  modem 
democracy  while  all  the  countries  of 
the  earth  looked  on.  In  the  midst  of 
this  era,  during  the  winter  of  1784, 
there  was  a  certain  ship  under  con- 
struction on  the  stocks  at  Kensington 
near  Philadelphia.  She  was  a  brig  of 
sturdy  proportions,  built  of  mulberry 
wood,  red  cedar,  and  locust,  every  tim- 
ber having  been  personally  selected  by 
her  owner,  a  one-eyed  sea-captain 
named  Stephen  Girard. 

His  name  is  remembered  now,  per- 
haps, as  vaguely  connected  with  a 
great  fortune  and  the  endowment  of  a 
college  whose  high  surrounding  wall 
cuts  off  certain  of  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  through  whpse  gateways 
"no  ecclesiastic,  missionary  or  min- 
ister of  any  denomination"  is  ever  al- 
k>wed  to  enter.  One  may  think  that 
here  is  merely  another  bequest  of  an 
eccentric  millionaire;  may  fail  to  un- 
derstand that  the  great  fortune  is  al- 
most a  symbolic  one,  built  up,  step  by 
step,  with  the  upbuilding  of  our  na- 
tion ;  and  may  not  realize  that  the  for- 
bidden gateway  is  a  quaint  and  lasting 


monument  to  young  democracy,  to  the 
rebellion  against  all  tyranny  and  tra- 
dition-ridden religion,  to  the  time 
when  liberty  was  a  nebulous  theor>' 
rather  than  an  earth-shaking  prin- 
ciple— ^when  a  few  wise  minds  were 
translating  into  practical  form  the 
vague  precepts  of  triumph  of  reason, 
freedom  of  the  individual,  and  the 
rights  of  man.  Of  these  makers  of 
our  destiny,  the  founder  of  Girard 
College  was  the  man  who  built  up  our 
conunerce  and  made  American  ship- 
ping a  great  power,  and  who  helped 
give  to  this  country,  for  a  period  all 
too  brief,  the  greatest  carrying  trade 
on  earth. 

In  the  year  1771,  Stephen  Girard, 
merchant  and  mariner,  sailed  from 
Bordeaux,  the  city  where  he  was  bom, 
for  Port-au-Prince  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  merchant  in  him  so  far  overrode 
the  mariner  that  he  carried  goods  of 
his  own  upon  the  ship  of  which  he  was 
officer.  These  were  sold  at  such  a  dis- 
astrous loss  that  he  did  not  dare  re- 
turn to  Bordeaux,  being  unable  to  pay 
the  debts  he  had  incurred.  Forty-two 
years  later  this  insolvent  ship's  of- 
ficer had  achieved  such  fame  and 
wealth  that  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in  need 
of  ready  money,  tried  to  put  Girard 
in  permanent  possession  of  his  vast 
French  estates.  "The  ancient  Mar- 
quisate  of  Montmeillan''  was  to  be 
his,  so  Joseph  wrote,  "the  Seigneurie 
of  Mortfontaine,  the  Marquisate  of 
Vienan,  eight  or  ten  chateaux  with 
their  theatres,  greenhouses  and 
orangeries,   priories,   domains,   thou- 
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sands    of   acres   of   woodland,    etc" 

To  which  Girard  made  prompt  and 
brief  reply:  ''It  does  not  suit  me  to 
figure  as  a  great  landowner  in  a  coun- 
try to  which  I  shall  never  go,  under  a 
government  hostile  to  Republicans/' 

He  had  carried  his  fortune-seeking 
to  America,  where  opportunities  were 
greater  and  laws  were  not  so  cruel. 
Yet  the  riches  that  made  governments 
and  princes  turn  to  him  for  aid,  did 
not  come  with  ease.  Very  early  in  the 
annals  of  his  business  we  find  state- 
ments of  losses  and  disaster  followed 
by  the  remark,  "Patience,  this  cannot 
last  always.  As  Dr.  Pangloss  says, 
•All  is  for  the  best!'" 

The  adverse  conditions  with  which 
American  trade  must  cope  at  this  time 
when  great  European  nations  were  at 
war  with  one  another  were  stagger- 
ing. Orders  in  Council,  Embargo  Acts, 
uprisings,  danger  from  privateers  and 
pirates  all  must  be  accounted  for  in 
calculating  the  profits  of  any  voyage. 
'Tour  brig,  Polly,  has  been  taken  by 
privateers",  writes  his  agents;  "the 
money  and  jewelry  and  other  precious 
belongings  of  the  passengers  were  put 
into  the  barrels  of  coffee,  but,  by  a 
hint  from  the  servants,  the  privateers 
took  all  on  board."  "The  slaves  have 
revolted",  writes  another  agent  from 
San  Domingo;  "they  have  set  fire  to 
all  the  plantations,  and  massacred  all 
the  whites  they  could  find.  There  is 
an  embargo  on  all  vessels  in  the  road- 
stead." "The  privateers  and  pirates 
are  very  threatening  in  these  waters", 
his  captains  write  him.  "Then  buy 
more  guns",  are  Girard's  laconic  in- 
structions; and  if  guns  do  not  avail, 
"then  we  can  only  quote  Dr.  Pan- 
gloss",  he  comments  on  his  losses, 
"and  say  all  is  for  the  best." 

His  first  ship,  the  "Two  Brothers", 
commemorated  his  partnership  with 
Jean    Girard,    a    man    as   querulous, 


cautious,  and  pessimistic  as  Stephen 
was  patient  and  bold-spirited.  Many 
times  he  must  have  had  need  to  call 
upon  his  patron  saint.  Dr.  Pangloss, 
to  close  his  ears  to  Jean's  protests  or 
his  "I-told-you-so's"  when  disaster 
overtook  some  venture.  "She  is  a 
good  ship",  is  Jean's  characteristic 
and  grudging  comment  upon  the  vessel 
built  after  Stephen's  own  designs, 
"and  a  superb  sailor,  but  Heavens, 
how  she  does  careen!" 

Yet  Stephen  and  his  bold  American 
and  French  captains  cared  little  for 
Jean's  misgivings  and  with  the  "Two 
Brothers",  the  "Liberty",  the  "Mon- 
tesquieu", the  "Voltaire"  and  the 
"Rousseau",  vessels  whose  very  names 
shed  light  upon  his  principles,  he 
scoured  the  seas  and  brought  back  to 
Philadelphia  fame  and  wealth  and 
honor  to  American  trade.  When  a 
ship  cannot  enter  the  appointed  West 
Indian  port,  or  Hamburg,  or  Mar- 
seilles, as  she  is  ordered,  "then  send 
her  to  Calcutta  or  Canton  or  Java",  he 
directs  easily ;  and  instead  of  bringing 
home  sugar  or  coffee  or  Spanish  milled 
dollars,  the  fieet  of  vessels  bears  back 
tea  and  pepper,  spices  and  silk.  In 
spite,  however,  of  his  changing  ports 
and  his  adaptability  and  easy  altera- 
tion of  plan,  he  had  one  fundamental 
theory  of  trade:  namely,  that  wars 
and  uprisings  brought  starvation  in 
their  wake  and  that  the  vital  need  of 
any  country  under  arms  was  wheat. 
Let  slaves  revolt  or  kings  lose  their 
thrones,  let  business  fall  into  chaos  and 
a  cry  go  up  for  bread,  in  almost  less 
time  than  the  news  could  carry  to 
America  and  back,  a  certain  blue  and 
white-starred  flag  would  rise  above 
the  horizon  and  Stephen  Girard's 
grain  ships  would  be  beating  up  the 
harbor.  "Our  trade  is  ruined", 
writes  his  exasperated  and  bankrupt 
French  agent,  "those  infernal  patriots 
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have  confiscated  everything";  but 
Girard's  reply  is  to  send  the  "Good 
Friends"  to  Bordeaux  with  ten  thou- 
sand bushels  of  wheat.  England  and 
France  have  declared  war — Napoleon 
is  defeated — Napoleon  has  returned — 
such  items  of  news  meant  but  one 
thing  to  him :  send  grain,  wheat,  flour 
as  fast  as  Yankee  skippers  can  sail. 

The  fortune  gained  in  these  ven- 
tures, grown  at  last  to  be  the  greatest 
in  the  United  States,  became  no  small 
item  in  the  history  of  the  new  coun- 
try. During  the  war  of  1812,  the 
federal  treasury,  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, undertook  to  negotiate  a  pub- 
lic loan  of  sixteen  millions.  There 
was  then  none  of  the  vast  machinery 
of  advertising  necessary  to  bring  this 
need  before  the  people,  so  that  the 
project  failed  dismally,  less  than  a 
third  of  the  sum  being  taken.  That 
practical  democracy  was  very  young 
and  inexperienced  at  that  period  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  loan  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  three  rich  men  who  now 
came  forward,  David  Parish,  John 
Jacob  Astor  and,  the  largest  sub- 
scriber, Stephen  Girard.  "All  pay- 
ments of  the  Loan  of  XVI  millions", 
writes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
"are  to  be  lodged  in  Stephen  Girard's 
Bank." 

This  bank  had  been  founded  by 
Girard  in  1812  with  his  individual  for- 
tune as  its  capital,  and  its  object,  so 
he  states,  to  aid  "the  unfavorable  pros- 
pects of  our  maritime  commerce". 
Through  the  financial  confusion  that 
followed  this  war,  when  well-meaning 
blunderers  were  experimenting  with 
our  monetary  system,  through  rival- 
ries and  political  attacks  on  all  sides, 
the  bank  of  Stephen  Girard  stood  firm 
until  his  death  and  became  as  great 
a    foundation     stone    in    America's 


finances  as  his  conunercial  enterprise 
had  become  an  integral  part  of  her 
trade. 

The  will  of  Stephen  Girard  is  a 
document  showing  even  beyond  his 
personal  letters  what  were  his  private 
opinions,  how  great  was  his  gratitude 
to  America,  and  how  loyal  he  was  to 
the  principles  of  pure  democracy. 
Through  the  freedom  of  the  new  coun- 
try his  wealth  had  been  obtained  and 
to  that  country,  for  her  greater  pros- 
perity, it  all  went  back.  So  much  was 
given  to  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  building  of  canals,  so 
much  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  so 
much  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  "that 
being  the  first  port  on  this  continent 
with  which  I  traded";  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  real  estate  was  bequeathed 
to  endow*  a  "permanent  college  for  the 
education  of  orphans,  where  they  were 
to  be  taught  the  various  branches  of 
sound  education  and  especially  a  pure 
attachment  to  our  republican  institu- 
tions and  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science". 

A  great  fortune,  so  he  firmly  be- 
lieved, is  part  of  the  country's  wealth 
and  should  serve  her  prosperity  and 
her  ideals,  both  in  the  present  and  in 
the  future.  Could  Stephen  Girard 
know  today  of  the  flame  of  triumphant 
democracy  that  has  lit  the  whole 
earth,  of  the  vast  resources  of  America 
that  came  to  the  rescue  of  a  famine- 
stricken  world,  he  would  be  more  than 
a  little  satisfied.  That  ten-foot  wall 
about  Girard  Ck)llege  with  its  narrow 
restrictions  that  we  have  a  little  out- 
grown, should  not  be  his  only  memo- 
rial It  should  be  in  our  cargoes  of 
grain,  our  busy  shipping,  and  the  fiag 
he  loved  flying  in  the  Seven  Seas 
again. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Stephen  Girard. 
By  John  Bach  McMaster.  2  vols.  J.  B.  Llp- 
pincott  Co. 
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NOVELS  OP  CHARACTER  AND  ATMOSPHERE 

BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


Most  novelists  have  a  recognizable 
constituency  or  following.  Thousands 
of  readers  look  for  and  religiously  ac- 
cept any  book  by  Ck)nrad  or  Gals- 
worthy or  Wells,  as  if  the  man's  work 
were  all  of  a  piece,  and  any  item  of 
it  could  safely  be  taken  as  a  Conrad 
or  a  Laura  Jean  Libby,  in  the  collec- 
tor's phrase.  Witness  the  current 
large  sate  of  "Joan  and  Peter",  cer- 
tainly very  dull  and  perfunctory  as  a 
story  of  anything  but  Mr.  Wells's 
latest  mental  adventure — ^which  is  all 
that  at  heart  any  Wellsian  expects  of 
his  master.  But  the  case  of  Bennett 
is  different.  There  are  several  Ben- 
netts, each  with  his  following;  and 
these  foUowings  are  not  especially 
friendly  to  each  other.  There  is  the 
following  of  the  sober  ironist  of  "The 
Old  Wives'  Tale"  and  the  "Clay- 
hanger"  series,  and  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  whimsical  humorist  of 
"Denry  the  Audacious"  and  "Anna  of 
the  Five  Towns".  I  know  people  who 
adore  "Hilda  Lessways"  and  have  no 
use  for  "Buried  Alive" ;  and  the  other 
way  round.  And  I  know  other  people 
(in  fact,  I  am  one  of  them)  who  adore 
both  of  these  Bennetts  and  have  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  certain 
other  Bennetts  who  now  and  then 
make  themselves  heard  in  the  flies  or 
the  cellarage.  I  may  as  well  own  that 
for  me  the  real  Bennett,  or  the  best 
Bennett,  is  the  one  who  permits  him- 
self to  exist  and  to  be  heard  again  in 
"The  Roll-Call".  Here,  for  one  thing, 
he  is  at  home,  with  his  own  people, 
the  breed  of  the  Five  Towns — ^trans- 
planted to  London,  it  is  true,  but  the 


same  people  for  all  that.  We  know 
where  they  get  the  sturdiness  and 
canniness  to  make  headway  against 
the  hostility  or  indifference  of  Lon- 
don. We  know  where  they  get  their 
accents,  their  carriage,  and  their  very 
features.  For  these  are  our  own 
people  also,  some  of  them  at  least, 
Orgreaves  and  Clayhangers  whom  we 
know  better  than  we  know  our  neigh- 
bors, thanks  to  their  kinsman  and  in- 
terpreter. I  for  one  feel  in  this  story 
of  Hilda  Lessways's  son  a  kind  of 
spontaneity  and  finality,  a  rightness 
approaching  infallibility,  in  insight 
and  expression,  such  as  I  felt  in  "Clay- 
hanger"  and  "Hilda  Lessways",  and 
somehow  could  not  feel  in  "These 
Twain",  where  Mr.  Bennett's  clever- 
ness seemed  at  times  too  busy  at  its 
own  game. 

In  outline,  the  story  is  a  good  deal 
like  the  recent  "Housemates"  of  J.  D. 
Beresford:  the  young  fellow  coming 
up  from  the  provinces  to  the  experi- 
ences of  a  London  lodging-house  and 
a  London  architect's  office.  Mr.  Beres- 
ford, we  know,  was  trained  in  archi- 
tecture, and  a  practising  architect  for 
some  years;  but  where  did  Mr.  Ben- 
nett get  his  minute  knowledge  of  the 
atmosphere  and  technique  of  that  pro- 
fession? "Who's  Who"  has  him  busy 
at  the  law  till,  at  about  twenty-five, 
he  became  an  editor.  .  .  .  You  re- 
call that  ClayLanger's  neighbor  Or- 
greave  was  an  architect:  his  son  John 
is  a  member  of  the  London  firm  to 
which  young  George  Cannon  is  at- 
tached. George  and  his  stepfathei 
Clayhanger  are  excellent  friends,  but 
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on  settin^r  out  to  have  a  try  at  the 
world  for  himself,  George  elects  to  use 
the  name  of  that  amiable  bigamist 
who  has  given  him  being,  if  not  legally 
a  name.  George,  in  fact,  is  ''an  ex- 
tremely independent,  tossing  sprig*', 
with  a  good  and  sensitive  mind,  and 
a  will  to  make  the  most  of  himself. 
Enwright,  the  head  of  the  firm,  is  a 
man  of  big  tastes  and  sane  methods, 
and  young  George  is  happy  in  the  dis- 
cipular relation.  He  himself  has  a 
touch  of  genius  to  apply  to  his  store 
of  learning;  so  that  presently,  im- 
pelled by  the  chance  remark  of  a  pretty 
girl,  he  goes  in  and  wins  single-handed 
one  of  the  great  competitions  of  the 
time.  But  this  is  only  important  to 
us  for  its  influence  on  his  character, 
and  that  is  rather  luckily  modified  by 
his  failure  to  follow  up  this  first  huge 
stroke.  Ten  years  later  we  find  him 
married  to  the  rather  shallow,  conven- 
tional girl  who,  in  a  way,  incited  that 
stroke;  and  settled  down,  with  a  child 
or  two,  to  domesticity,  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibility, and  no  great  prospects  or 
even  security  for  the  future.  How- 
ever, he  has  landed  another  big  job 
and  has  got  another  well  hooked  when 
"the  roll-call"  reaches  him.  He  cuts 
loose  from  everything  (at  the  moment 
when  a  third  daughter  is  being  pro- 
duced for — or  against — ^him),  and  we 
part  from  him  as  a  new-fledged  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery,  thrilling  with  the 
composite  sense  of  escape,  bondage, 
and  consecration  of  the  man  who  has 
of  his  own  free  will  "joined  up". 
Those  who  prefer  Bennett  the  ironist, 
the  sober  (not  solemn)  interpreter,  to 
Bennett  the  amusing  commentator  or 
Bennett  the  clever  manipulator,  will 
find  their  meat  in  this  further  and 
perhaps  final  record  in  the  Clayhanger 
series. 

One  quality  that  demarks  Mr.  Ben-^ 
nett  rather  strikingly  from  his  con- 


temporaries is  that  he  is  not  statedly 
against  anything.  He  is  an  ironist, 
not  a  satirist;  a  chronicler,  not  a 
prophet  or  even  a  protestant.  Messrs. 
Shaw,  Wells,  Galsworthy,  and  most  of 
their  juniors  and  disciples  are  "antis" 
primarily — anti-Victorian,  anti-middle 
class,  anti-matrimonial.  Down  with 
respectability,  down  with  cant,  down 
with  convention — ^and  up  with  any- 
thing you  choose.  In  contrast  with 
this  species  of  inverted  Victorianism, 
Mr.  Bennett's  mellow  ironic  method 
has  the  human  largeness  we  constrain 
ourselves  to  call  Elizabethan  (O  Mark 
Twain,  and  Lewis  Carroll,  and  Mere- 
dith, and  all  other  hearty  souls  that 
went  your  way  unhampered  in  that 
"Victorian"  world!).  If  there  is  any 
idea  or  moral  in  "The  RoU-CaU"  it  is 
the  simple  one  that  from  peril  of  sur- 
feit and  smooth  ways  the  shock  of  war 
has  rescued  many  an  one  for  the  bet- 
ter, whatever  may  have  happened  to 
him  thereafter.  We  don't  know 
whether  George  Cannon  comes  out  of 
the  war  alive,  we  don't  even  know  how 
he  came  through  his  first  action;  and 
in  a  sense  it  doesn't  matter. 

One  secret  of  the  charm  of  Frank 
Swinnerton's  "Nocturne"  is  what  may 
be  called  the  warm  disinterest,  or 
S3anpathetic  detachment,  of  the  chroni- 
cler. He  doesn't  mean  his  little  episode 
to  "teach"  anything:  it  is  simply  there 
before  us,  yet  by  no  means  as  a  "slice 
of  life",  for  what  makes  it  alive  is  the 
radiant  energy  of  creative  art.  The 
artist's  self  as  well  as  his  skill  in- 
forms it.  Irony  would  be  too  cold  a 
word  for  its  mood,  for  there  is  some- 
thing glowing  here.  As  we  enter  that 
mood,  we  feel  ourselves  lifted  to  some- 
thing like  the  wisdom  and  tenderness 
of  the  gods,  glimpsing  elements  of 
beauty  in  the  children  of  dust,  and  in 
the  dust  itself.    "Shops  and  Houses" 
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is  a  less  sublimated  kind  of  fiction. 
Its  emotion^  is  less  intense  and  less 
from  within.  And  it  labors  somewhat 
from  the  outset  under  the  burden  of 
an  ''idea'^  At  once  we  are,  so  to  speak, 
confronted  with  Beckwith,  an  English 
provincial  town  which  is  confessedly 
and  unhappily  typical  Beckwith  is  an 
ancient  village  but  fifteen  miles  from 
London,  half  spoiled  by  the  advent  of 
railway  and  factories,  yet  still  self- 
centered.  It  is  a  place  of  rigid  class 
distinctions,  raw  social  nerves,  and 
ruthless  tongues  of  censure  or  sur- 
mise. 'The  wrong  thing  said  or  done 
files  from  lip  to  lip,  from  eye  to  eye, 
very  secretly,  very  finally.  Living  in 
Beckwith  is  like  living  upon  glass.  It 
is  both  slippery  and  brittle.  .  .  . 
The  cause  of  this  is  that  when  one 
lives  in  Beckwith  one  has  very  little 
wider  life.  The  consideration  in 
which  one  is  held  by  one's  neighbors 
(in  default  of  special  talent,  which  is 
rare  in  Beckwith,  and  which  raises  a 
barrier  of  constraint)  is  the  only  con- 
sideration which  one  can  enjoy.'*  It  is 
a  village  of  snobs,  such  as  from  Miss 
Mitford  to  E.  F.  Benson  has  made 
itself  familiar  to  American  readers  as 
a  kind  of  stronghold  of  Briticism. 
What  gives  Mr.  Swinnerton's  han- 
dling freshness  is  his  explicit  convic- 
tion that  this  narrow,  ingrowing, 
Pharisaical  life  of  the  Beckwiths  of 
old  England  is  a  damnable  thing,  and 
not  merely  a  quaint  and  amusing 
thing. 

The  opening  situation  is  intensely 
British.  The  unchallenged  social  su- 
premacy in  Beckwith  belongs  to  the 
Vechantors.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
Lord  Dayscombe,  but  he  is  so  far  an 
absentee  as  to  be  hardly  rated  a 
Beckwithian.  The  Vechantors  are  a 
family  of  a  good  deal  of  charm,  dwell- 
ing serene  and  contented  on  their  high 
eminence,  not  haughty  in  bearing  and 


of  really  gentle  breeding,  but  half- 
consciously  basking  in  their  sense  of 
superiority  and  precedence.  Vechan- 
tor  senior  is  a  quiet  paterfamilias, 
fond  of  his  own  company  and  a  few 
old  books.  Louis,  the  oldest  son,  does 
what  a  gentleman  may  in  a  local  bank. 
All  is  serene  enough  when  falls  a  bolt 
from  the  blue  in  the  person  of  a  for- 
gotten Vechantor  cousin  blundering 
into  town  in  the  place  of  a  retiring 
grocer.  Horrible!  The  village  feels 
the  outrage,  and  the  incoming  Vechan- 
tor and  his  luckless  family  feel  it,  and 
not  least  of  all  the  reigning  Vechantors 
on  their  eminence.  The  very  pres- 
ence of  the  interlopers,  Vechantors  be- 
hind a  counter,  is  a  vague  menace  to 
that  eminence.  The  queen-mother 
herself,  gentle  and  generous  woman 
that  she  is  by  nature,  shares  the  uni- 
versal distress.  And  this  Louis  pres- 
ently makes  intolerable  by  actually 
showing  a  slight  civility  toward  his 
cousins.  The  elder  Vechantors  ignore 
them;  and  there  is  presently  a  paren- 
tal decree  forbidding  the  grown-up 
Louis  further  intercourse  with  these 
people  who  have  the  insolence  to  be 
relatives  without  permission. 

Louis  is  a  bold  Briton.  He  defies 
the  decree;  and  in  the  end,  with  the 
approval  of  his  converted  elders,  makes 
choice  of  his  charming  cousin,  the 
grocer's  daughter,  as  against  the  con- 
ventional Beckwithian  female  who  has 
almost  hooked  him.  But  Beckwith  is 
not  to  be  lived  in  and  remodeled  by 
them  or  the  new  forces  their  union 
represents.  The  grocer  and  his  wife, 
having  been  magnanimously  received 
by  the  aristocratic  Vechantors,  dis- 
creetly withdraw  to  a  more  congenial 
sphere.  And  Louis  and  his  Dorothy, 
though  they  love  the  country  and 
Beckwith  itself,  as  the  place  nature 
made  it,  dare  not  try  to  live  out  their 
lives  there.    Nor  is  it  Beckwith  as  an 
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isolated  spot  ihey  shrink  from.  Doro- 
thy smns  it  all  op: 

Ty  tMOi  thlnlring  wh«tli6r  perfaapa  Be^- 
with  .  .  .  that  it  Isn't  altogBther  a  place 
at  alL  I  mean,  wlietber  tt  Isn't  a  sort  of 
disease.  If  you  llTe  In  London,  you  hardly 
know  yonr  nelshhors— one  on  the  right,  one 
on  the  left  .  .  .  And  no  more.  Tou  have 
your  own  friends.  Nobody  else  cares  two- 
pence about  you.  .  .  .  That's  In  London. 
»it  London  Isn't  Kngland.  I've  been  won- 
derinfr  If.  directly  you  go  to  England  to  live, 
you  don't  find  Beckwith.  Dear,  I  don't  want 
to  be  cnieL  Fm  not  crueL  But  I  can't  think 
of  this  place — this  dear,  lovely  place — as 
making  Its  own  people.  Arent  people  every- 
where alike?  This  is  what  I  thought:  isn't 
Beckwith  any  small  town  in  Ehigland?  Isn't 
the  (diolce  between  London — that's  heartless 
—and  Beckwith  where  your  life's  everybody's 
business?  If  you  have  to  choose,  what  will 
you  choose? 

So  they  choose  London,  where  shops 
and  houses  are  at  least  more  indiffer- 
ent,  if  not  more  kindly,  to  one  another. 
Apart  from  this  idea,  and  the  two 
interesting  lovers  who  struggle  with  it 
— and  more  vividly  than  either,  per- 
haps— ^I  expect  to  remember  this  book 
for  its  portrait  of  the  "nice  girl'' 
Veronica,  so  "common''  and  unmoral 
beneath  her  surface  conformity — an 
indubitable  portrait  of  female  Vic- 
torianism  at  its  nadir. 

The  other  day  I  happened  to  go  to 
the  fiction  desk  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  to  ask  a  question.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  if  there  was  any 
particular  kind  of  fiction  people  were 
calling  for  at  that  place.  The  answer 
I  got  from  the  attendant  was  non- 
committal, but  an  item  thrust  itself 
upon  me  as  I  waited.  One  person  was 
there  before  me,  a  pleasant  lady  of 
rather  more  than  middle  age;  and  the 
book  she  carried  away  with  her  was 

Dr.  Adriaan".     The  novel  was  just 

but",  and  I  got  the  impression  from 
a  certain  gentle  triumph  of  eye  and 
snugness  of  elbow  that  the  pleasant 
lady  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  it  and 
might  have  been  the  first  to  find  it 
"in".  She  was  the  type  of  reader  one 
associates,    if    not   necessarily    with 

glad"  books,  at  least  with  cheerful 
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ones;  and  the  "Books  of  the  Small 
Souls^  of  which  "Dr.  Adriaan**  is  the 
last,  present  a  human  comedy  more 
than  tinged  with  melancholy.     This 
Dutch  realist,  Couperus,  kx)ks  upon 
life  with  sombre  emotion,  a  kind  of 
despairing  tenderness.     There  is  so 
much  that  is  fine  and  generous  in 
human  nature,  he  seems  to  say — ^what 
a  pity  that  it  should  be  so  diluted  and 
obscured    in    the    "average"    person. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  tribe  of  the 
Van  Lowes,  a  respectable  upper  middle 
class  connection.    A  diplomat,  a  colo- 
nial governor,  have  given  it  distinc- 
tion, at  least  in  its  own  eyes.    The 
later  generations  of  yesterday  and  to- 
day have  added  nothing  to  the  family 
glory;  they  seem  indeed  to  have  de- 
veloped a  feeble  and  futile  individual- 
ism which  jangles  their  inner  harmony 
as  a  clan  without  impressing  the  world 
outside.     Yet  they  cannot  get  away 
from  each  other;  the  clan  tie  is  after 
all  a  sort  of  security  against  the  scorn 
or  indifference  of  the  world  outside. 
It  binds  together  and  gives  a  kind  of 
dignity  to  the  petty  interests  in  which 
each  of  these  small  souls  is  absorbed. 
The  symbol  of  this  bond  is  ancient 
"Grandmamma"    Van    Lowe,    whose 
Sunday  roll-calls  have  kept  the  tribe 
together  in  the  old  Hague  days.    You 
remember  that  at  the  end  of  "The 
Twilight  of  the  Souls",  when  Gerrit, 
the  one  apparently  hearty  and  healthy 
member  of  the  crew,  succumbs  to  the 
family  taint   and  kills   himself,   the 
mind  of  his  indomitable  old  mother 
gives  way.    "There",  we  think,  as  we 
close   the   book,    "that's  the   end   of 
her     anyhow."    But     it     isn't;     for 
Grandmamma's  real  "finish"  doesn't 
come  till  the  last  page  of  the  present 
story.    All  through  it  her  presence  in 
the  background,  though  it  is  only  a 
feeble  physical  presence,  remains  the 
symbol  of  the  family  unity;  not  till 
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she  is  discovered  dead  in  her  chair 
do  we  feel  that  our  story  of  the  clan» 
as  a  clan,  is  ended. 

Adriaan,  you  recall,  is  the  son  of 
Gerrit's  sister  Constance  and  Van  der 
Welcke,  who  have  risked  everything 
for  love  and  not  found  it  after  all.  He 
becomes  the  single  radiating  force  in 
our  little  world:  Grandmamma's  is 
purely  adhesive.  Through  him,  as  a 
child,  his  parents  are  restrained  from 
an  irreparable  breach,  and  later 
brought  together  as  well  as  they  may 
be.  He  is  early  recognized  as  the 
strong  one,  the  reliable  one  of  the 
whole  connection.  After  Grand- 
mamma's dropping  of  the  reins,  poor 
neurasthenic  Constance  does  her  best, 
and  does  well,  at  maintaining  a  sort  of 
family  headquarters  and  place  of 
refuge  at  Van  der  Welcke's  country 
house  in  Driebergen.  Honest  Van  der 
Welcke  is  happy  enough  with  his 
houseful  of  young  people — the  chil- 
dren of  Gerrit  and  the  rest — or  would 
be  if  they  were  all  a  heartier,  more 
cheerful  lot^  like  his  favorite  nephew 
Guy.  They  are  not  by  temperament  or 
tastes  a  notably  congenial  household; 
yet  the  one  alien  element  is  the  healthy 
young  bourgeoise  Adriaan  has  mar- 
ried, largely  on  theory.  She  has  physi- 
cal attraction  for  him,  but  his  main  ob- 
ject in  making  her  his  wife  is  to  bring 
a  normal,  sturdy  strain  into  the  Van 
Lowe  stock.  She  feels  and  resents 
this,  and  the  drab  and  none  too 
friendly  atmosphere  at  Driebergen 
oppresses  her  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. 

Finally,  not  to  lose  her,  Adriaan 
gives  up  his  needed  work  as  a  little- 
paid  country  doctor  for  a  profitable 
city  practice.  He  is  a  bom  healer  as 
well  as  a  skillful  physician  in  the 
modem  sense,  and  his  real  impulse  is 
to  serve,  not  to  prosper.  But  his 
does  not  bring  h}m  and  his 


wife  closer.  They  both  feel  that 
things  are  wrong,  and  hopelessly 
wrong.  The  physician  of  sick  minds 
cannot  heal  himself.  Only  when,  on 
the  verge  of  final  disaster,  he  sees 
what  is  best  for  his  wife — leaving 
himself  out  of  account — are  his  eyes 
cleared  and  his  hand  steady  in  under- 
taking the  only  operation  that  can 
possibly  set  matters  right.  We  feel 
hope  for  him,  later  on,  as  well  as  for 
certain  other  members  of  this  com- 
monplace, small-BOuled,  yet  strangely 
and  disconcertingly  familiar  group  of 
fellow  beings.  That  they  are  Dutch  is 
neither  here  nor  there;  we  know  and 
recognize  them.  And  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  recognize  them  is 
that  of  a  later  and  rather  head  shak- 
ing middle  age.  Our  pleasant  lady  of 
the  Public  Library  may  not  have  been 
able  to  resist  the  melancholy  fascina- 
tion of  that  mood ;  but  I  suspect  that, 
more  simply,  she  had  become  attached 
to  these  people,  so  human,  so  appeal- 
ing in  their  weakness,  and  had  to  see 
the  last  of  them. 

Mr.  Hergesheimer's  "Notes  for  a 
Blue  Water  Novel",  printed  in  the 
January  Bookman,  bore  witness  to 
the  extraordinary  zeal  and  labor  upon 
which  his  command  of  atmosphere  and 
period  is  based.  He  so  saturates  him- 
self in  place  and  time  that  they  be- 
come his  own — or  it  may  be  more 
sensible  to  say  that  he  becomes  their 
own,  lives  and  breathes  in  them,  and 
records  them  without  effort  as  a  con- 
temporary— ^but  for  that  sense  of  what 
is  really  characteristic  or  pictorial 
which  is  commonly  hidden  from  the 
contemporary  eye.  Mr.  Hergesheimer's 
imagination  works  best  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  half  a  century.  I  remem- 
ber, back  in  the  'nineties,  writing  a 
bit  of  doggerel  that  commented  on  the 
unpicturesqueness  of  the  middle  dis- 
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tance — on  the  glamour  which  at  that 
time  belonged  to  the  period  of  ma- 
hogany and  small-clothes  and  powder 
and  patches,  and  the  absurd  connota- 
tions of  black  walnut  and  crinoline; 
and  I  recall  a  final  jingle  predicting 
that  the  hour  would  come,  in  due 
order,  when  'the  charm  that  time  be- 
gets'' would  actually  surround  that 
thing  of  mockery,  "the  age  of  panta- 
lets". Mr.  Hergesheimer  was  not  the 
first  to  feel  and  convey  the  newer 
glamour,  but  no  one  has  given  it,  as  it 
were,  so  astonishing  an  imminence. 
He  gives  us  something  of  his  own 
sense  of  belonging  to  that  time,  a 
haunting  recognition  of  forms  and 
scents  and  colors  and  customs  that  we 
seem  to  have  actually  known  and  en- 
joyed at  one  or  two  removes  only — 
as  indeed  we  may  have  in  the  persons 
of  our  forebears. 

As  for  his  knowledge  of  place,  there 
we  come  to  a  bit  of  mystery.  He 
could  solve  it  with  a  word,  but  I  don't 
find  that  he  has,  thus  far.  His  satu- 
ration with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Pennsylvania  of  the  early  "ironmas- 
ters" had  a  plain  enough  basis  in  his 
birth  there  and  descent  from  a  foun- 
dryman.  But  how  does  he  come  to  know 
Salem,  In  Massachusetts,  with  its  alto- 
gether different  stock,  and  traditions, 
and  color  of  the  past?  His  bibliog- 
raphy of  ninety-five  titles  (which  the 
editor  of  The  Bookman  lacked  cour- 
age, or  faith,  to  print  in  as  a  whole) 
explains  his  information;  but  what 
inner  sympathy  enabled  him  to  distill 
a  human  story  out  of  it?  This  is  not 
its  first  expression.  The  third  story 
in  "Gold  and  Iron"  is  laid  in  a  Cottars- 
port  of  New  England,  which  has  quite 
transparently  the  atmosphere  of  mid- 
century  Salem  or,  it  might  be,  New- 
buryport.  In  that  story,  "The  Dark 
Fleece",  the  process  of  distillation  was 
carried  further,  I  think.    "Java  Head" 


risks  its  glamour  more  than  once  at 
the  hands  of  antiquarian  detail.  I 
don't  know  that  I  would  choose  to 
spare  anything  out  of  the  present 
narrative — or  rather,  I  shouldn't  know 
what  could  be  spared  (unless  a  piece 
of  ship-lore  or  a  bill  of  lading  here 
and  there)  I  But  I  believe  Mr.  Her- 
gesheimer would  have  known,  if  he 
had  subjected  his  story  to  that  utmost 
of  compression  one  felt  in  each  of  the 
linked  episodes  of  "The  Three  Black 
Pennys",  or  in  "The  Dark  Fleece". 
This  narrative  does  not  change  my 
feeling  that  his  best  and  most  natural 
form  is  (as  with  several  other  con- 
temporary writers — Mrs.  Deland  and 
Mrs.  Wharton,  for  instance)  the 
"nouvelle",  the  condensed  novel  which 
we  fumble  toward  recognizing  as  the 
"long  short-story",  or  the  "novelette". 
I  should  like  to  get  the  effect  of  "Java 
Head"  as  literally  boiled  down  to  the 
proportions  of  "The  Dark  Fleece".  As 
it  stands,  it  is  only  two  and  a  half 
times  as  long. 

But  it  would  have  to  be  compressed, 
not  cut,  and  how  to  do  that  without 
squeezing  out  some  of  its  precious 
essence?  It  may  even  be  that  the 
story-teller  has  known  what  he  was 
about !  Every  bit  of  the  action  proper 
takes  place  in  Salem.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  a  blue  water  novel  in  atmos- 
phere, since  its  scene  is  that  Salem 
which  was  an  open  door  upon  the  blue 
road  to  adventure  and  above  all  to  the 
mysterious  East.  The  moment  chosen 
is  when  the  old  blunt-nosed  square- 
riggers  were  being  supplanted  by  the 
fast  clippers  of  our  mercantile  prime, 
and  overseas  trade  began  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Salem  and  her  small  sis- 
ter-ports and  concentrated  at  the  teem- 
ing wharves  of  Boston.  We  are  to  see 
how  naturally  this  change  is  the  death 
of  old  Captain  Jeremy  Ammidon, 
champion  of  the  ancienlf  ways,  and 
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how,  with  the  passing  of  those  slow- 
going,  full-breasted  old  carriers,  the 
full  romance  of  the  eastern  trade,  with 
its  indefinite  voyages  and  random, 
varied  cargoes,  passed  also.  As  for 
the  story,  it  is,  like  all  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer's  stories,  largely  a  romance  of 
atmosphere:  this  time  of  the  wealthy 
and  polite,  leisurely  and  cherooted  and 
crinolined  Salem  that  still  had  about 
it  a  free,  exotic  flavor,  embodied  here 


in  the  delicate  pride  and  pathos  of 
Gerrit  Anmiidon's  Manchu  bride — a 
lotus-flower  that  could  only  wither  in 
the  harsh  winds  of  what  was,  after  all, 
New  England. 
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WHEN  THE  BOOKWORM  TURNED 

BY  CAROLYN  WELLS 

A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  fiction. 

A  publisher  is  known  by  the  authors  he  keeps. 
\  A  happy  ending  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
^The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  books. 

Only  a  fool  never  changes  his  publisher. 

He  laughs  best  whose  laughs  sell. 

Magazines  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  publishing  houses. 

No  author  is  a  hero  to  his  publisher. 

A  blurb  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Too  many  books  spoil  the  market. 

The  proof  of  the  story  is  in  the  screening. 

A  little  failure  now  and  then  is  published  by  the  wisest  men. 

Circumstances  alter  war  books. 

Take  care  of  the  blurb  and  the  book  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Love  stories  are  the  best  policy. 
^  A  book  on  the  screen  is  worth  two  in  the  press. 
■-^  Ye  cannot  serve  style  and  Mammon. 

A  gilt-edged  volume  gets  no  peruser. 
"    The  wages  of  sin  is  wealth. 

The  publisher's  importunity  is  the  author's  opportunity. 

A  plot  is  not  without  honor  save  in  moving  pictures. 

Genius  makes  cowards  of  us  all. 

There's  no  fool  like  a  glad  fool. 

All  the  world  loves  a  love  story. 

Publishers  never  hear  any  good  of  themselves. 
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BY  HUGH  WALPOLE 
(Continued) 


CHAPTER  VII 
Family  Pride 

§1 

I  am  afraid  that  too  great  a  part  of 
this  book  is  about  old  maids,  but  it  is 
hard  for  anyone  who  knows  only  the 
thriving,  bustling  world  of  today  to 
realize  how  largely  we  children  were 
henmied  in  and  surrounded  by  a  proper 
phalanx  of  elderly  single  ladies  and 
clergymen.  I  don't  believe  that  we 
were  any  the  worse  for  that — ^and  to 
such  heroines  as  Miss  Jones  Maple, 
Miss  Mary  Trefusis,  and  old  Miss 
Jessamin  Trenchard  I  here  publicly 
acknowledge  my  deep  and  lasting  debt 
— ^but  it  did  make  our  life  a  litile 
monotonous,  a  little  unadventurous,  a 
little  circumscribed ;  and  because  I  am 
determined  to  give  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  about  the  year 
of  Jeremy's  life  that  I  am  describing, 
this  book  will  also,  I  am  afraid,  be  a 
little  circumscribed,  a  little  unadven- 
turous. 

The  elderly  lady  who  most  thor- 
oughly circumscribed  Jeremy  was  of 
course  (putting  Miss  Jones — who  was 
a  governess  and  therefore  did  not 
count — ^aside)  Aunt  Amy. 

Now,  Aunt  Amy  was  probably  the 
most  conceited  woman  in  Polchester. 
There  is,  of  course,  ordinary  human 
conceit  of  which  every  living  being 
has  his  or  her  share.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  that;  Miss  Amy  Trefusis  might 
be  said  to  be  frantically  conceited. 

Although  she  was  now  a  really 
plain,  elderly  woman,  it  is.  possible 


that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  she  was 
pretty.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that 
she  was  spoiled  when  she  was  a  little 
girl,  and  because  she  was  delicate  and 
selfish  she  received  a  good  deal  more 
attention  and  obedience  from  weak 
and  vacillating  elders  than  she  de- 
served. 

After  her  growing  up  she  had  a 
year  or  two  of  moderate  looks  and  she 
received,  during  this  period,  several 
proposals;  these  she  refused  because 
they  were  not  good  enough  and  some- 
thing better  must  be  coming  very 
shortly;  but  what  really  came  very 
shortly  was  middle  age,  and  it  came, 
of  course,  entirely  unperceived  by  the 
lady.  She  dressed  and  behaved  as 
though  she  were  still  twenty,  although 
her  brother  Samuel  tried  to  laugh  her 
out  of  such  absurdities.  But  no  sister 
ever  pays  attention  to  a  brother  on 
such  matters,  and  Aunt  Amy  wore 
colored  ribbons  and  went  to  balls  and 
made  eyes  behind  her  fan  season  after 
season.  Then  as  time  passed  she  was 
compelled  by  her  mirror  to  realize  that 
she  was  not  quite  so  young  as  she  had 
once  been,  so  she  hurriedly  invented 
a  thrilling  past  history  for  herself, 
alluding  to  affair  after  affair  that  had 
come  to  nothing  only  because  she  her- 
self had  ruthlessly  slain  them;  and 
dressing  herself  more  reasonably  but 
with  little  signs  and  hints,  in  the 
shape  of  chains  and  colored  bows  and 
rings,  that  she  could  still  be  young  if 
she  so  pleased  and  that  she  was  open 
to  offers  although  she  could  not  prom- 
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ise  them  much  encouragement  She 
liked  the  society  of  canons  and  was 
to  be  seen  a  great  deal  with  old  Canon 
Borlasse— who  was  as  great  a  flirt  as 
he  was  an  egoist,  so  that  it  did  not 
matter  to  him  in  the  least  with  whom 
he  flirted — ^and  sat  at  the  feet  of  Pre- 
bendary Watkins»  who  was  so  crazy 
about  the  discoveries  that  he  had 
made  in  the  life  of  Ezekiel  that  it  was 
quite  immaterial  to  him  to  whom  he 
explained  them. 

She  descended  from  these  clerical 
flights  into  the  bosom  of  family  life 
with  some  natural  discontent.  Her 
brother  Samuel  she  had  always  dis- 
liked because  he  laughed  at  her»  her 
sister  she  did  not  care  for  because 
she  was  very  innocently,  poor  lady, 
flaunting  her  superior  married  state* 
and  her  brother-in-law  she  did  not  like 
because  he  alwajrs  behaved  as  though 
she  were  one  of  a  vast  public  of  elderly 
ladies  who  were  useful  for  helping  in 
clerical  displays,  but  were  otherwise 
non-existent.  Then  she  hated  chil- 
dren»  so  that  she  really  often  won- 
dered why  she  continued  to  live  with 
her  brother-in-law;  but  it  was  cheap* 
comfortable,  and  safe,  and  although 
she  assured  herself  and  everyone  else 
that  there  were  countless  homes  wildly 
eager  to  receive  her»  it  was  perhaps 
just  as  well  not  to  put  their  eagerness 
too  abruptly  to  the  test. 

There  had  been  war  between  her 
and  Jeremy  since  Jeremy's  birth,  but 
it  had  been  war  of  a  rather  mild 
and  inoffensive  character— <^nsisting 
largely  in  Jeremy's,  on  his  side,  put- 
ting out  his  tongue  at  her  when  she 
could  not  see  him  and  in  her,  on  her 
side,  sending  him  to  wash  his  ears 
when  they  really  did  not  require  to  be 
washed.  She  had  felt  always  in 
Jeremy  an  obstinate  dislike  of  her  and, 
as  he  had  seemed  to  her  neither  a  very 
clever  nor  intelligent  child,  she  had 


consoled  herself  very  easily  with  the 
thought  that  he  did  not  like  her  sim- 
ply because  he  was  stupid.  So  it  had 
been  until  this  year,  and  then  sud- 
denly they  had  been  flung  into  sharper 
opposition.  It  was  hard  to  say  what 
had  brought  this  about,  but  it  was 
perhaps  that  Jeremy  had  sprung  sud- 
denly from  the  unconscious  indiffer- 
ence of  a  young  child  into  the  active 
participation  of  a  growing  boy. 

Whatever  the  truth  might  have 
been,  the  coming  of  Hamlet  had  drawn 
their  attitudes  into  positive  conflict. 
Aunt  Amy  had  felt  from  the  first  that 
Hamlet  laughed  at  her.  Had  you  asked 
her  to  state,  as  a  part  of  her  general 
experience,  that  she  really  believed 
that  dogs  could  laugh  at  human  beings, 
she  would  indignantly  have  repudiated 
any  idea  so  fantastic;  nevertheless, 
unanalyzed  and  unconf  rented,  that  was 
her  conviction.  The  dog  laughed  at 
her,  he  insulted  her  by  walking  into 
her  bedroom  with  his  muddy  feet  and 
then  pretending  that  he  hadn't  known 
that  it  was  her  bedroom,  regarding 
her  through  his  hair  with  an  ironical 
and  malicious  glance,  barking  sud- 
denly when  she  made  some  statement 
as  though  he  enjoyed  immensely  an 
excellent  joke,  but  above  all  despising 
her,  she  felt — ^so  that  the  wall  of  illu- 
sion that  she  had  built  around  herself 
had  been  pulled  down  by  at  least  one 
creature,  more  human,  she  knew  in 
spite  of  herself,  than  many  human 
beings.  Therefore  she  hated  Hamlet, 
and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  she  did 
not  try  to  have  him  flung  from  the 
house  or  at  least  kept  in  the  kitchen 
offices.  Hamlet  had,  however,  won  the 
hearts  of  the  family;  it  was,  indeed. 
Aunt  Amy  alone  to  whom  he  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  pay  court. 
To  her  alone  he  would  not  come  when 
she  called,  by  her  alone  he  would  not 
be  cajoled,  even  though  she  offered 
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him  sugary  tea,  his  deadliest  tempta- 
tion. No,  he  sat  and  looked  at  her 
throagh  his  hair,  his  fiery  eye  glint- 
ing, his  peaked  beard  ironically  hu- 
morous, his  leg  stuck  out  from  his 
body,  a  pointing  signal  of  derision. 

She  resolved  to  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tunity when  she  might  conquer  Ham- 
let and  Jeremy  together,  but  her 
power  in  the  house  was  slight,  so  long 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  were  there.  ''If 
I  only  had  the  children  to  myselT',  she 
would  say,  ''I  would  improve  their 
manners     in     many     ways.       Poor 

Alice 1"     Then  suddenly  she  did 

have  them.  At  the  beginning  of  May 
Mr.  Cole  was  summoned  to  take  a  mis- 
sion to  the  seamen  of  Drymouth  and 
Mrs.  Cole,  who  had  relatives  in  Dry- 
mouth,  accompanied  him.  They  would 
be  absent  from  Polchester  a  whole 
week. 

"Oh,  won't  Aunt  Amy  be  a  nui- 
sance", said  Jeremy,  realizing  the  situ- 
ation. Then  turning  to  Mary,  he 
added :  ''We'll  pretend  to  do  what  she 
tells  us  and  not  do  it  really.  That's 
much  the  easiest." 

A  week  is  a  short  time,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  a  shining  and 
burning  May,  but  Aunt  Amy  did  her 
best  not  only  with  the  children  but 
with  the  servants  and  even  old  Jordan, 
the  gardener,  who  had  been  with  the 
Cole  family  for  twenty  years.  During 
that  short  week  the  cook,  the  parlor 
maid.  Rose  the  housemaid,  and  the 
boot-boy  all  gave  notice  and  Mrs.  Cole 
was  only  able  to  keep  them  (on  her  re- 
turn) by  raising  the  wages  of  all  of 
them.  Jordan,  who  was  an  old  man 
with  a  long  white  beard,  said  to  Aunt 
Amy,  when  she  advised  him  to  plant 
pinks  where  he  had  planted  tulips  and 
tulips  where  he  had  planted  pinks,  and 
further  inquired  why  the  cauliflower 
that  he  sent  in  was  so  poor  and  the 
cabbage    so    small:      "Leave    things 


alone.  Miss,  nature's  wiser  than  we  be, 
not  but  what  jrou  masm't  mean  well, 
but  fussing's  never  done  any  good 
where  nature's  concerned,  nor  never 
will" — and  when  she  said  that  he  was 
very  rude  to  her,  he  shook  his  head 
and  answered:  "Maybe  yes,  and  may- 
be no.  What's  rude  to  one  ain't  rude 
to  another"— out  of  which  answer  she 
could  make  nothing  at  all. 

In  the  schoolroom  she  sustained 
complete  defeat.  At  the  very  outset 
she  was  baffled  by  Miss  Jones.  She 
had  always  despised  Miss  Jones  as  a 
poor,  unfortunate  female  who  was 
forced  to  teach  children  in  her  old  age 
because  she  must  earn  her  living — a 
stupid,  sentimental,  cowed  old  woman 
at  whom  the  children  laughed.  She 
found  now  that  the  children,  instead 
of  laughing  at  her,  laughed  with  her, 
formed  a  phalanx  of  protection  around 
her  and  refused  to  be  disobedient. 
Miss  Jones  herself  was  discovered  to 
have  a  dry,  rather  caustic  sense  of 
humor  that  Aunt  Amy  felt  to  be  im- 
pertinence but  could  not  penetrate. 

"And  is  that  really  how  you  teach 
them  history.  Miss  Jones?  Not  quite 
the  simplest  way,  surely.  ...  I  re- 
member an  excellent  governess  whom 
we  once  had.    .    .    ." 

"Perhaps",  said  Miss  Jones  gently, 
"you  would  give  them  a  history  lesson 
yourself.  Miss  Trefusis.  I  would  be 
so  glad  to  pick  up  any  little  hints " 

"I  have  of  course  no  time",  said 
Aunt  Amy  hurriedly,  "but  speaking 
generally,  I  am  afraid  I  can't  approve 
altogether  of  your  system." 

"It  isn't  very  good,  I'm  afraid", 
said  Miss  Jones  weakly.  "The  chil- 
dren would  be  glad,  I  loiow,  to  have  a 
few  hints  from  you  if  you  could  spare 
a  moment " 

Jeremy,  who  was  listening,  giggled, 
tried  to  turn  the  giggle  into  a  sneeze, 
and  choked. 
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"Jeremy!''  said  Aunt  Amy  severely. 

''Oh,  do  look,  Aunt  AmyT'  cried 
Mary,  always  Jeremy's  faithful  ally. 
"All  your  hairpins  are  dropping  out!" 

She  devoted  herself  then  to  Jeremy 
and  worried  him  in  every  possible 
way,  and  after  two  days  of  this  he 
hated  her  with  a  deep  and  bitter 
hatred,  very  different  from  that  ear- 
lier teasing  of  Miss  Jones.  That  had 
sprung  from  a  sudden  delicious  dis- 
covery of  power  and  had  been  directed 
against  no  one.  This  was  a  real  per- 
sonal hatred  that  children  of  a  less 
solid  and  tenacious  temperament  than 
Jeremy  would  have  been  incapable  of 
feeling. 

He  did  not  laugh  at  her,  he  did  not 
tease  her,  he  no  longer  put  out  his 
tongue  at  her.  He  was  older  than  that 
now — ^he  was  simply  reserved  and 
silent,  watching  her  with  his  large 
eyes,  his  square  body  set  and  resolved 
as  though  he  knew  that  his  moment 
would  come. 

Her  experience  with  him  was  baf- 
fling. She  punished  him,  she  petted 
him,  she  ignored  him,  she  stormed  at 
him;  it  seemed  that  she  would  do 
ansrthing,  could  she  only  win  from 
him  an  acknowledgment  of  her  power, 
her  capability.  But  she  could  not. 
He  only  said:  'Tes,  Aunt  Amy." 
"No,  Aunt  Amy." 

She  burst  out:  "You're  a  sullen, 
wicked  little  boy,  Jeremy.  Do  you 
know  what  happens  to  little  boys  who 
sulk?" 

No,  Aunt  Amy." 

They  grow  into  cross,  bad-tem- 
pered men  whom  nobody  likes  and  no- 
body trusts.  Do  you  want  to  be  like 
that  when  you're  a  man?" 

"I  don't  care." 

"You  know  what  happened  to  Don't 
Care.  I  shall  have  to  punish  you  if 
you're  rude  to  me." 

"What  have  I  done  that  is  rude?" 
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"You  mustn't  speak  to  me  like  that 
Is  that  the  way  you  speak  to  your 
mother?" 

"No,  Aunt  Amy." 

"Well,  then,  if  you  don't  speak  to 
your  mother  like  that  you  mustn't 
speak  to  me  like  that  either " 

"No,  Aunt  Amy." 

"Well,  then " 

This  hatred  was  quite  new  to  him. 
He  had  once,  years  ago,  hated  a  black- 
faced  doll  that  had  been  given  to  him. 
He  had  not  known  why  he  had  hated 
it,  but  there  it  had  been.  He  had 
thrown  it  out  of  the  window  and  the 
gardener  had  found  it  and  brought  it 
into  the  house  again,  battered  and 
bruised  but  still  alive  with  its  horrid 
red  smile,  and  this  had  terrified 
him.  ...  He  had  begun  to  bum  it 
and  the  nurse  had  caught  him  and 
slapped  him.  He  had  begun  to  cut  it 
with  scissors,  and  when  the  sawdust 
flowed  he  was  more  terrified  than  ever. 
But  that  doll  was  quite  different  from 
Aunt  Amy.  He  was  not  terrified  at 
her  at  all.  He  hated  her — ^hated  the 
fringe  of  her  black  hair,  the  heavy 
eyelashes,  the  thin  down  of  her  upper 
lip,  the  way  that  the  gold  cross  fell 
up  and  down  on  her  breast  with  the 
beat  of  her  heart,  her  thin  blue-veined 
hands,  her  black  shoes.  She  was  his 
first  enemy,  and  he  waited,  as  an  am- 
bush hides  and  watches,  for  his  op- 
portunity.   .    .    . 

§2 

One  of  our  nicest  old  maids.  Miss 
Maddison,  gave  every  year  what  she 
called  her  early  summer  party.  This 
was  different  from  all  our  other  par^ 
ties  because  it  occurred  neither  in  the 
sununer  nor  the  winter,  but  always 
during  those  wonderful  days  when  ilie 
spring  first  began  to  fade  into  the  high 
bright  colors,  the  dry  warmth,  the 
deep  green  shadows  of  the  heat  of  the 
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year.  It  was  early  in  May  that  Hiss 
Uaddiflon  had  her  party,  and  we 
played  games  on  her  littie  sloping 
green  lawn  and  peered  over  her  pink 
brick  wall  down  onto  the  brown  roofs 
of  the  houses  below  the  close,  and  had 
a  tremendoos  tea  of  every  kind  of 
cake  and  every  kind  of  jam  in  her 
wainscoted  dining-room  that  k>oked 
out  through  its  tall  open  windows  onto 
the  garden. 

Those  old  houses  that  run  in  a  half- 
moon  round  the  close  and  face  the 
green  sward  and  the  great  western 
door  of  the  cathedral  are  the  very 
heart  of  Polchester.  Walking  down 
the  cobbled  street,  one  may  still  today 
look  through  the  open  door,  down  the 
dusky  line  of  the  little  hall,  out  into 
the  swimming  color  of  the  garden  be- 
yond. In  these  little  gardens  what  did 
not  grow? — ^hollyhocks,  pinks,  tulips, 
nasturtiums,  pansies,  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley, roses,  honeysuckle,  sweet-will- 
iams, stocks — I  remember  them  all  at 
their  different  seasons  in  that  mud- 
dled, absurd  profusion.  I  can  smell 
them  now,  can  see  them  in  their  flut- 
tering colors,  the  great  grey  wall  of 
the  cathedral  with  its  high  carved 
door  and  watching  saints  behind  me, 
the  sun  striking  onto  the  cobbles,  the 
muffled  beat  of  the  summer  day,  the 
sleepy  noises  of  the  town,  the  pigeons 
cutting  the  thin,  papery  blue  into  arcs 
and  curves  and  circles,  the  little  lat- 
tice-windowed houses  with  crooked 
chimneys  and  shining  doors  smiling 
down  upon  me. 

I  can  smell,  too,  that  especial  smell 
that  belonged  to  those  summer  hours, 
a  smell  of  dried  blotting-paper,  of  com 
and  poppies  from  the  fields,  of  cobble- 
stones and  new  baked  bread  and  lem- 
onade, and  behind  the  warmth  and 
color  the  cool  note  of  the  cathedral  bell, 
echoed  through  the  town,  down  the 
High  Street  over  the  meads  across  the 


river  out  into  the  heart  of  the  dark 
woods  and  the  long  spaces  of  the  sum- 
mer fields.  I  can  see  myself,  too,  toil- 
ing up  the  High  Street,  my  cap  on  the 
back  of  my  head,  little  beads  of  per- 
spiration on  my  forehead,  and  my  eyes 
always  gazing  into  the  air,  so  that  I 
stumbled  over  the  cobbles  and  knocked 
against  door-steps.  All  these  things 
had  to  do  with  Miss  Maddison's  party, 
and  it  was  always  her  party  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  them  for  us; 
she  waited  for  the  fine  weather,  and 
as  soon  as  it  came  the  invitations  were 
sent  out,  the  flower-beds  were 
trimmed,  the  little  green  wooden  seats 
under  the  mulberry-tree  were  cleaned, 
and  Poupie,  the  black  poodle,  was 
clipped. 

It  happened  this  year  that  Miss 
Maddison  gave  her  party  during  the 
very  week  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  were 
in  Drymouth.  She  sent  out  her  invi- 
tation only  three  days  before  the  great 
event  because  the  summer  had  come 
with  so  fine  a  rush :  "Master  Jeremy 
and  the  Misses  Cole.  .  .  .  Would 
they  give  Miss  Maddison  the  pleas- 
ure .  .  .?"  Yes,  of  course,  they 
would.    Aunt  Amy  would  take  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  great  day 
Jeremy  poured  the  contents  of  his 
watering-can  upon  Aunt  Amy's  head. 
It  was  a  most  unfortunate  accident, 
arranged  obviously  by  a  malignant 
fate.  Jeremy  had  been  presented  with 
a  pot  of  pinks  and  these,  every  morn- 
ing, he  most  faithfully  watered.  He 
had  a  bright  red  watering-can  bought 
with  his  own  money  and,  because  it 
held  more  water  than  the  pinks 
needed,  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of 
emptying  the  remnant  in  a  glittering 
shower  out  of  the  pantry  window  onto 
the  bed  nearest  the  garden  wall.  Upon 
this  morning  someone  called  him,  he 
turned  his  head,  the  water  still  flowed, 
and  Aunt  Amy,  hatless  and  defense- 
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less,  received  it  as  it  tumbled  with 
that  sudden  rush  which  always  seizes 
a  watering-can  at  its  last  gasp. 
Jeremy  was  banished  into  his  bed- 
room, where  he  employed  the  sunny 
morning  in  drawing  pictures  of  Aunt 
Amy  as  a  witch  upon  the  wall-paper. 
For  doing  this  he  was  caned  by  Aunt 
Amy  herself  with  a  ruler;  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  he  laughed  and  said 
she  hadn't  hurt  him  at  all.  In  return 
for  this  impertinence  he  was  robbed, 
at  luncheon,  of  his  pudding  (which 
was,  of  course,  on  that  very  day,  mar- 
malade pudding),  and  then,  Mary 
being  discovered  putting  some  of  hers 
into  a  piece  of  paper  to  be  delivered 
to  him  in  due  course,  they  were  both 
stood  in  different  comers  of  the  room 
"until  you  say  you're  sorry"  I 

When  the  "jingle"  arrived  at  three 
o'clock  they  had  still  not  made  this 
acknowledgment  and  Jeremy  said  he 
never  would — "not  if  he  lived  till  he 
was  ninety-nine". 

At  quarter-past  three  Jeremy  might 
have  been  seen  sitting  very  straight 
in  the  jingle,  his  face  crimson  from 
washing  and  temper.  He  was  wearing 
his  new  sailor  suit,  which  tickled  him 
and  was  hot  and  sticky;  he  sat  there 
devoting  the  whole  of  his  energies  to 
the  business  of  hating  Aunt  Amy.  .  .  . 

As  I  have  said,  he  had  never  hated 
anyone  before,  and  he  was  surprised 
at  the  glow  of  virtuous  triumph  that 
this  new  emotion  spread  over  his  body. 
He  positively  loved  to  hate  Aunt  Amy, 
and  as  Parkes  the  pony  slowly  toiled 
up  the  hill  to  the  cathedral,  he  sat 
stiff  and  proud  with  an  almost  humor- 
ous anger.  Then,  as  they  turned  over 
the  hot,  shining  cobbles  into  the  close 
and  saw  the  green  trees  swimming  in 
the  sun,  he  turned  his  mind  to  the 
party.  What  games  would  they  play? 
Who  would  be  there?  What  would 
there  be  for  tea?    He  felt  creeping 


over  him  the  stiff  shyness  that  always 
comes  when  one  is  approaching  a 
party,  and  he  wished  that  the  first 
hand-shaking  and  the  first  plunge  into 
the  stares  of  the  critical  guests  might 
be  over.  But  he  did  not  really  care. 
His  hatred  of  Aunt  Amy  braced  him 
up;  when  one  was  capable  of  so  fine 
and  manly  an  emotion  as  this  hatred, 
one  need  not  bother  about  fellow- 
guests.  Then  the  jingle  stopped  out- 
side a  house  immediately  opposite  the 
great  West  End  door  of  the  cathedral; 
in  the  little  hall  Miss  Maddison  was 
standing,  and  from  the  glittering  gar- 
den behind  her  the  sun  struck  through 
the  house  into  the  shadowed  street. 

Jeremy's  public  manners  were,  when 
he  pleased,  quite  beautiful — "the  true 
old-fashioned  courtesy",  gushing 
friends  of  the  Cole  family  used  to  say. 
He  was  preparing  to  be  very  polite 
now,  when  suddenly  the  voice  of  the 
dean's  Ernest  ordering  people  about  in 
the  garden  struck  upon  his  ear.  He 
had  not  seen  the  dean's  Ernest  for 
nearly  three  months,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  that  s^tleman  had  been 
experiencing  his  first  term  at  his  pri- 
vate school.  Last  year  young  Ernest 
and  Jeremy  had  been  on  the  whole 
friendly,  although  Ernest,  who  was 
nine  and  strong  for  his  age,  had  al- 
ways patronized.  And  now?  Jeremy 
longed  to  inform  his  friend  that  he 
also  would  shortly  proceed  to  school, 
that  in  another  six  months'  time  there 
would  be  practically  no  difference  be- 
tween them.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
present  moment  there  was  a  differ- 
ence. .  .  .  Ernest  had  a  whole  term 
to  his  credit. 

New  arrivals  gently  insinuated  the 
Cole  family  into  the  garden.  Helen, 
proud  and  cold,  Mary,  blinking  and 
nervous,  stood  pressed  close  together 
while  other  little  girls  started  and  gig- 
gled, moved  forward  and  then  back- 
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ward  again,  until  suddenly  Canon 
Laaker's  Emily,  who  was  fifteen  and 
had  such  long  legs  that  she  was  known 
as  the  giraffe,  came  up  and  said: 
"Isn't  it  hot — do  you  play  croquet — 
please-Hlo.  I'll  have — ^the — ^blue — 
ball — ^  and  the  Coles  were  initiated. 

Meanwhile  Aunt  Amy  had  said: 
"Now,  Jeremy  dear,  run  about  and 
make  friends",  which  so  deeply  in- 
furiated him  that  he  choked.  Oh! 
supposing  the  dean's  Ernest  had  heard 
her!    .    .    . 

And  he  had:  a  mocking  voice  be- 
hind him  said,  "Now,  Jeremy  dear — " 

Jeremy  turned  round  and  beheld 
the  dean's  Ernest  mockingly  waiting 
his  retort.  And  he  could  not  retort. 
No  words  would  come  and  he  could 
only  stand  there,  his  cheeks  flushed, 
aware  that  Ernest  had  grown  and 
grown  during  those  three  months,  that 
he  wore  a  straw  hat  with  a  black  and 
red  ribbon  upon  it,  that  round  his 
long,  ugly  neck  was  a  stiff  collar  and 
across  his  waistcoat  a  thick  silver 
watch-chain. 

'Hallo!"  said  Jeremy. 

'Hallo!"  said  the  new  Ernest, 
scornfully. 

A  long  pause. 

Then  Ernest,  turning  on  his  heel, 
said  to  someone  behind  him:  "Let's 
get  away  from  all  these  girls!" 

The  tears  burned  in  Jeremy's  eyes, 
hot  and  salt.  He  clenched  his  flsts  and 
gazed  upon  a  garden  that  swam  in  a 
mist  of  tears  and  sunlight.  He  felt  a 
sudden  strange  impulse  of  family 
affection.  He  would  like  to  have  gath- 
ered behind  him  his  father  and 
mother,  Helen,  Mary,  Hamlet,  Uncle 
Samuel,  yes,  and  even  Aunt  Amy,  and 
to  have  advanced  not  only  upon  Ernest 
but  upon  the  dean's  whole  family;  it 
would  have  given  him  great  pleasure 
to  have  set  his  teeth  into  the  fat  legs 
of  the  dean  himself;  he  would  gladly 
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have  torn  the  hat  from  the  head  of 
Mrs.  Dean.  .  .  .  Upon  Ernest  there 
was  no  torture  he  would  not  employ. 

He  would  get  even ;  he  resolved  that 
before  he  left  that  house  he  would 
have  his  revenge. 

Kind  Miss  Maddison,  tripping  along 
and  seeing  him  as  a  pathetic  little  boy 
in  a  sailor  suit  without  guile  or 
malice,  swept  him  into  an  "I  spy" 
party  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
small  girls,  who  fell  down  and  cried 
and  suddenly  said  they  would  go  home. 

Jeremy,  hiding  behind  a  tree, 
watched  the  thin  back  of  Ernest  as  it 
lifted  itself  autocratically  above  two 
small  boys  who  looked  up  to  him  with 
saucer  eyes.  Ernest  was  obviously 
talking  about  his  school;  Jeremy,  lost 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  vengeance, 
forgot  his  game  and  was  taken  pris- 
oner with  the  greatest  of  ease.  He 
did  not  care.  The  afternoon  was 
spoiled  for  him.  He  was  not  even 
hungry.  Why  could  he  not  go  to 
school  tomorrow  and  then  challenge 
Ernest  to  combat?  But  he  might 
challenge  Ernest  without  going  to 
school.  ...  He  had  never  fought  a 
real  fight,  but  the  sight  of  his  enemy's 
thin,  peaky  body  was  encouraging. 

"Now,  Jeremy  dear,"  said  Miss 
Maddison.    "It's  your  turn  to  hide — " 

Soon  they  all  went  in  to  tea.  Every- 
one was  thoroughly  at  home  by  this 
time  and  screamed  and  shouted  quite 
in  the  most  natural  manner  in  the 
world.  The  long  table  stretched  down 
the  whole  room  almost  from  wall  to 
wall ;  the  sunlight  played  in  pools  and 
splashes  upon  the  carpet  and  the 
flowers  and  the  pictures.  There  was 
every  sort  of  thing  to  eat — thin  bread 
and  butter,  rolled  up  into  curly  sand- 
wiches, little  cakes  and  big  cakes,  seed 
cakes  and  sugar  cakes,  and,  of  course, 
saffran  buns,  jam  in  little  shining 
dishes,  and  hot  buttered  toast  so  but- 
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tery  tiiat  it  dripped  onto  your  fingers. 

Jeremy  sat  next  to  Mary  and  behind 
him  hovered  Aunt  Amy.  Only  half  an 
hour  ago  how  this  would  have  angered 
him!  To  have  her  interfering  with 
him,  saying:  ''Not  two  at  a  time, 
Jeremy",  or  "Pass  the  little  girl  the 
sugar,  Jeremy",  "Remember  your 
manners",  or  "Not  so  big  a  piece, 
Jeremy".  But  now — ^he  did  not  know. 
.  .  .  She  was  one  of  the  family  and 
he  felt  as  though  the  dean's  Ernest 
had  scorned  her  as  well  as  himself. 
Also  Mary.  He  felt  kind  to  Mary  and 
when  she  whispered,  "Are  you  enjoy- 
ing it?"  Jeremy  answered,  *Tes,  are 
you?"  Not  because  he  was  really  en- 
joying it,  but  because  he  knew  that 
she  wanted  him  to  say  that. 

He  could  see  Ernest  from  where  he 
sat  and  he  knew  that  Ernest  was 
laughing  at  him.  He  remembered  that 
he  had  given  Ernest  three  splendid 
marbles  just  before  his  departure  to 
school,  as  a  keepsake.  How  he  wished 
that  he  had  kept  them.  He  would 
never  give  Ernest  anything  again  ex- 
cept blows.  Mary  might  be  tiresome 
sometimes,  but  she  was  his  sister  and 
he  greatly  preferred  her  as  a  girl  to 
Ernest's  sisters.  He  could  see  them 
now,  greedy,  ugly  things — 

"Now,  Jeremy,  wipe  your  mouth", 
said  Aunt  Amy.    He  obeyed  at  once. 

§3 
Tea  over,  they  all  trooped  out  into 
the  garden  again.  The  evening  light 
now  painted  upon  the  little  green  lawn 
strange,  trembling  shadows  of  purple 
and  grey;  the  old  red  garden  wall 
seemed  to  have  crept  forward  as 
though  it  would  protect  the  house  and 
the  garden  from  the  night;  and  a  sky 
of  the  faintest  blue  seemed,  with 
gentle  approval,  to  bless  the  quiet 
town  fading  into  dusk  beneath  it. 
Over  the  center  of  the  lawn  the  sun 


was  still  shining  and  there  it  was 
warm  and  light.  But  from  every  side 
the  shadows  stealthily  crept  forward. 
A  group  of  children  played  against 
the  golden  color,  their  white  dresses 
patterns  that  formed  figures  and 
broke  and  formed  again.  The  cathe- 
dral bell  was  ringing  for  evensong 
and  its  notes  stole  about  the  garden 
and  in  and  out  among  the  children,  as 
though  some  guardian  spirit  watch- 
ing over  their  safety  counted  their 
numbers. 

Jeremy,  feeling  rather  neglected  and 
miserable,  stood  in  the  shadow  near 
the  oak  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
lawn.  He  did  not  want  to  play  with 
those  little  girls  and  yet  he  was  hurt 
because  he  had  not  been  asked.  The 
party  had  been  a  most  miserable  fail- 
ure, and  a  year  ago  it  would  have  been 
a  success.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
was  standing  now,  in  the  middle  of 
his  ninth  year,  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways;  that  only  yesterday  he  had  been 
a  baby  and  that  he  would  never  be  a 
baby  again.  He  did  not  feel  his  inde- 
pendence— ^he  felt  only  inclined  to 
tears  and  a  longing  that  he  would 
never,  never  confess  even  to  himself, 
that  someone  should  come  and  comfort 
him!  Nevertheless,  even  at  this  very 
moment,  although  he  did  not  know  it, 
he,  a  free,  independent  man,  was  fac- 
ing the  world  for  the  first  time  on  his 
own  legs.  His  mother  might  have 
realized  it  had  she  been  there — ^but 
she  was  not.  Mary,  however,  was 
there  and  in  the  very  middle  of  her 
game,  searching  for  him,  as  she  was 
always  doing,  she  found  him  desolate 
under  the  shade  of  the  oak.  She 
slipped  away  and,  coming  up  to  him, 
with  the  shyness  and  fear  that  she  al- 
ways had  when  she  approached  him, 
because  she  loved  him  so  much  and  he 
could  so  easily  hurt  her,  said : 

'Aren't    you     coming    to     play?" 
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*!  don't  care",  he  answered  gruffly. 

•at  isn't  any  fun  without  you."  She 
paused  and  added :  '"Would  you  mind 
if  I  stayed  here,  too?" 

•"I'd  rather  you  played—"  he  said, 
and  yet  he  was  comforted  by  her,  de- 
termined, as  he  was,  that  she  should 
never  know  it! 

'Td  rather  stay",  she  said  and  then 
gazed,  wiA  that  melancholy  stare 
through  her  large  spectacles  that  al- 
ways irritated  Jeremy,  out  across  the 
garden. 

"I'm  aU  right",  he  said  again,  "only 
my  stocking  tickles  and  I  can't  get  at 
it — it's  the  back  of  my  leg — I  say, 
Mary,  don't  you  hate  the  dean's 
Ernest?" 

*Tes,  I  do",  she  answered  fervently, 
although  she  had  not  thought  about 
him  at  all— enough  for  her  that 
Jeremy  should  hate  him!  Then  she 
gasped:    'Here  he  comes — " 

He  was  walking  toward  them  with 
a  swagger  of  his  long,  yellow  neck  and 
his  thin,  leggy  body  that  Jeremy 
found  especially  offensive.  Jeremy 
bristled  and  Mary  was  conscious  of 
that  bristling. 

"Halto !"  said  Ernest 

"Hallo !"  said  Jeremy. 

"What  rot  these  silly  games  are", 
said  Ernest.  "Why  can't  they  have 
something  decent  like  cricket?" 

Jeremy  had  never  played  cricket,  so 
he  said  nothing.  "At  our  school",  said 
Ernest,  "we're  very  good  at  cricket. 
We  win  all  our  matches  always — " 

"I  don't  care  about  your  school", 
said  Jeremy,  breathing  through  his 
nose. 

The  dean's  Ernest  was  obviously 
surprised  by  this ;  he  had  not  expected 
it.    His  pale  neck  began  to  flush. 

"Look  here,  young  Cole",  he  said, 
"none  of  your  cheek."  This  was  a 
new  dialect  to  Jeremy,  who  had  no 
friends  who  went  to  school.    All  he 


said,  however,  breathing  more  fiercely 
than  before,  was:  "I  don t  care—" 

•^h,  don't  you?"  said  Ernest  ••Now 
k>ok  here — "  Then  he  paused,  ap- 
parently uncertain,  for  a  moment,  of 
his  courage.  The  sight  of  Mary's  tim- 
orous anxiety,  however,  reassured  him 
and  he  continued:  ••It's  all  right  for 
you,  this  sort  of  thing.  You  ought  to 
be  in  the  nursery  with  your  old  podge- 
faced  nurse.  Kids  like  jrou  oughtn't 
to  be  allowed  out  of  their  prams." 

••I  don't  care",  said  Jeremy  again, 
seeing  in  front  of  him  the  whole 
family  of  the  reverend  dean.  ••Your 
school  isn't  much  anyway,  I  expect, 
and  I'm  going  to  school  in  September 
and  I'll  wear  just  the  same  things  as 
you  do  and — *' 

He  wanted  to  comment  on  the  plain 
features  of  Ernest's  sisters,  but  his 
gentlemanly  courtesy  restrained  him. 
He  paused  for  breath  and  Ernest 
seized  his  advantage. 

•Tou  have  to  have  an  old  aunt  to 
look  after  you  anyway — an  ugly  old 
aunt.  I  wouldn't  have  an  old  aunt 
always  hanging  over  me — 'Now,  Jer- 
emy dear — '  'Blow  your  nose,  Jeremy 
dear — *  'Wipe  your  feet,  Jeremy 
dear — '  Look  at  the  things  she  wears 
and  the  way  she  walks.  If  I  did  have 
to  have  an  aunt  always  I'd  have  a  de- 
cent one,  not  an  old  clothes'  bag — " 

What  happened  to  Jeremy  at  the 
moment?  Did  he  recollect  that  only  a 
few  hours  before  he  had  been  hating 
Aunt  Amy  with  a  fine  frenzy  of 
hatred?  For  nearly  a  week  he  had 
been  chafing  under  her  restraint,  com- 
bating her  commands,  defying  her 
orders.  He  had  been  seeing  her  as 
everything  that  the  dean's  Ernest  had 
but  now  been  calling  her.  Now  he 
only  saw  her  as  someone  to  be  de- 
fended, someone  who  was  his,  some- 
one even  who  depended  on  him  for 
support.    He  would  have  challenged  a 
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whole  world  of  deans  in  her  defense. 

He  said  something  but  no  one  could 
hear  his  words — ^then  he  sprang  upon 
the  startled  Ernest 

It  was  not  a  very  distinguished 
combat;  it  was  Jeremy's  first  battle 
and  he  knew  at  that  time  nothing  of 
the  science  of  fighting.  The  dean's 
Ernest,  in  spite  of  his  term  at  school, 
also  knew  nothing  and  the  dean's  Er- 
nest was  a  coward.    .    .    . 

It  lasted  but  a  short  while,  for  Mary, 
after  the  first  pause  of  horrified 
amazement  (aware  only  that  Ernest 
was  twice  as  big  as  her  Jeremy) ,  ran 
to  appeal  to  authority.  Jeremy  him- 
self was  aware  neither  of  time  nor 
prudence.  He  realized  inunediately 
that  Ernest  was  a  coward  and  this 
realization  filled  him  with  joy  and 
happiness.  He  had  seized  Ernest  by 
his  long,  yellow  neck  and,  with  his 
other  hand,  struck  at  eyes  and  cheeks 
and  nose.  He  did  not  secure  much 
purchase  for  his  blows,  because  their 
bodies  were  very  close  against  one  an- 
other, but  he  felt  the  soft  fiesh  yield 
and  suddenly  something  wet  against 
his  hand  which  must,  he  knew,  be 
blood.  And  all  the  time  he  was  think- 
ing to  himself :  "Pll  teach  him  to  say 
things  about  Aunt  Amy — ^Aunt  Amy's 
mine — I'll  teach  him — ^he  sha'n't  touch 
Aunt  Amy — ** 

Ernest  meanwhile  kicked  and  kicked 
hard;  he  also  tried  to  bite  Jeremy's 
hand  and  to  pull  his  hair.  But  his  own 
terror  handicapped  him ;  every  inch  of 
his  body  was  alarmed  and  that  alarm 
prevented  the  freedom  of  his  limbs. 
Then  when  he  felt  the  blood  from  his 
nose  trickle  onto  his  cheek  his  resis- 
tance was  at  an  end;  panic  fiooded 
over  him  like  water.  He  broke  away 
and  flung  himself,  howling,  onto  the 
ground,  kicking  his  legs  and  scream- 


ing:    "It  isn't  fair. 


He's  bit- 


ten me. 


Take  him  away — ^take 


him  away!  ...  It  isn't  fair!" 
Jeremy  himself  was  no  beautiful 
sight.  His  hair  was  wild,  his  white 
navy  collar  crumpled  and  soiled,  the 
buttons  of  his  tunic  torn,  his  stocking 
down,  and  his  legs  already  displaying 
purple  bruises.  But  he  did  not  care; 
he  was  well  now;  he  was  no  longer 
unhappy.  ^ 

He  had  beaten  Ernest  and  he  was 
a  man;  he  had  risen  victorious  from 
his  first  fight  and  authority  might 
storm  as  it  pleased.  Authority  soon 
arrived  and  there  were,  of  course, 
many  cries  and  exclamations.  Ernest 
was  led  away,  still  howling;  Jeremy, 
stubborn,  obstinate,  and  silent,  was 
also  led  away.  ...  A  disgraceful 
incident. 

Aunt  Amy,  of  course,  was  disgusted. 
Couldn't  leave  the  boy  alone  one  min- 
ute but  he  must  misbehave  himself, 
upset  the  party,  be  the  little  ruffian 
that  he  always  was.  She  had  always 
said  that  his  mother  spoiled  him  and 
here  were  the  fruits  of  that  foolish- 
ness. How  could  she  ever  say  enough 
to  Miss  Maddison?  Her  delightful 
party  completely  ruined  .  .  .  shock- 
ing .  .  .  shocking  .  .  .  too  terrible 
.  .  .  and  Ernest,  such  a  quiet,  well- 
behaved  little  boy  as  a  rule.  It  must 
have  been  Jeremy  who    .    .    . 

While  they  were  waiting  in  the  de- 
cent dusk  of  Miss  Maddison's  sitting- 
room  for  a  cleaned  and  chastised  Jer- 
emy, Mary  touched  her  aunt's  arm  and 
whispered  in  her  nervous  voice :  "Aunt 
Amy — Jeremy  hit  Ernest  because  he 
said  rude  things  about  you." 

"About  me!    Nonsense,  child." 

"No,  but  it  was,  really.  Ernest  said 
horrid  things  about  you  and  then  Jer- 
emy hit  him." 

"About  me?    What  things?" 

"That  you  were  ugly",  eagerly  con- 
tinued Mary,  never  a  tactful  child  and 
intent  now  only  upon  Jeremy's  repu- 
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tatioiiy  ''and  wore  ugly  clothes  and 
horrid  things.  He  did  really.  I  heard 
it  all'' 

Aunt  Amy  was  deeply  moved.  Her 
conceit,  her  abnormal  all-embracing 
conceit  was  wounded — ^yes,  even  by  so 
insignificant  a  creature  as  the  dean's 
Ernest,  but  she  was  also  unexpectedly 
touched.  She  would  have  greatly  pre- 
ferred not  to  be  touched  but  there  it 
was,  she  could  not  help  herself.  She 
did  not  know  that,  in  all  her  life  be- 
fore, anjrone  had  ever  fought  for  her 
— ^and  that  now  of  all  champions  in  the 
world,  fate  should  have  chosen  Jeremy 
who  was,  she  had  supposed,  her  enemy, 
never  her  defender! 

And  that  horrid  child  of  the  dean — 
she  had  always  disliked  him  with  his 
long,  yellow  neck  and  watery  eyes! 
How  dared  he  say  such  things  about 
her!  He  had  always  been  rude  to  her. 
She  remembered  once 

Jer^ny  arrived,  washed,  brushed, 
and  obstinate.  He  would,  of  course, 
be  scolded  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life 
and  he  did  not  care.  He  had  seen  the 
dean's  Ernest  howling  and  kicking  on 
the  ground;  he  had  soiled  his  straw 
hat  for  him,  dirtied  his  stiff  white 
collar  for  him,  and  made  his  nose 
bleed.    He  glared  at  his  aunt  (one  eye 


was  rapidly  disappearing  beneath  a 
blue  bruise)  and  he  was  proud,  trium- 
phant, and  very  tired.    .    .    . 

Farewells  were  made — again  many 
apologies — "Nothing — I  assure  jrou, 
nothing;  boys  will  be  bojrs,  I  know" 
— from  Miss  Maddison. 

Then  they  were  seated  in  the  jingle, 
Jeremy  next  to  Aunt  Amy,  awaiting 
his  scolding.  It  did  not  come.  Aunt 
Amy  tried ;  she  knew  what  she  should 
say.  She  should  be  very  angry,  dis- 
gusted, ashamed.  She  could  not  be 
any  of  these  things.  That  horrid  boy 
had  insulted  her.  She  was  touched 
and  proud  as  she  had  never  been 
touched  and  proud  in  her  life  before. 

Jeremy  waited  and  then,  as  nothing 
came,  his  weariness  grew  upon  him. 
As  the  old  fat  pony  jogged  along,  as 
the  evening  colors  of  street  and  sky 
danced  before  him,  sleep  came  nearer 
and  nearer.    .    .    . 

He  nodded,  recovered,  nodded,  and 
nodded  again.  His  body  pressed  closer 
to  Aunt  Amy's,  leaned  against  her. 
His  head  rested  upon  her  shoulder. 

After  a  moment's  pause  she  put  her 
arm  around  him — so,  holding  him,  she 
stared,  defiantly  and  crossly,  upon  the 
world. 

(To  be  continued) 
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ARE  WE  TO  HAVE  A  FREE  LIBRARY? 

Some  Observations  Upon  the  Conduct  of  the  People's  University 

BY  PAUL  M.  PAINE 


Among  the  numerous  evidences 
which  Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson  shows 
in  his  good-natured  book  "The  Valley 
of  Democracy",  to  indicate  the  quality 
of  the  folks  out  his  way,  is  a  bit  of 
testimony  concerning  their  reading 
habits.  A  public  library  in  this  sec- 
tion, having  counted  its  circulation, 
has  found  that  but  thirty-four  per 
cent  of  it  is  fiction. 

The  rest  is  non-fiction. 

Mr.  Nicholson  merely  mentions  this 
in  passing,  during  a  rapid  review  of 
the  characteristics  of  society  in  the 
Mississippi  valley.  He  doesn't  say 
why  it  is  that  his  non-fictionites  are  so 
numerous,  nor  does  he  define  non- 
fiction.  The  percentage  is  enough. 
Here  is  a  people  who  sternly  refuse 
to  trifle  with  Gene  Stratton-Porter, 
Harold  MacGrath,  Cervantes,  and 
Henry  James.  They  take  to  the  nine 
heads  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  System, 
except  the  800's,  as  naturally  as  they 
do  to  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 
General  works,  philosophy,  religion, 
sociology,  philology,  natural  science, 
useful  arts,  and  history,  with  so  much 
of  literature  as  is  not  expressed  in 
prose  narrative,  are  their  meat,  or  at 
least  sixty  per  cent  of  it.  They  have 
little  taste  for  gravy. 

How  is  this?  Why  is  it  that  Mr. 
Nicholson,  who  himself  has  contrib- 
uted so  notably  to  the  American 
literature  of  imagination,  should  men- 
tion this  percentage  as  a  source  of 
pride?  Why  is  a  non-fictionite  con- 
sidered more  virtuous  than  a  reader 


of  stories?  Is  this  the  best  we  can 
do  in  analyzing  the  reading  habits  of 
the  public? 

The  libraries  themselves  have  es- 
tablished the  standard.  They  have 
apologized  for  their  percentage  of 
fiction  circulation  and  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  rest.  A  book  on  modem 
dancing,  or  a  treatise  by  Nietzsche  the 
Hun,  a  work  on  phrenology,  or  the 
culture  of  hoiise  cats,  the  less  fragrant 
Latin  classics,  the  telephone  directory, 
the  latest  specimen  of  garden-goozle, 
or  how  not  to  raise  verbenas  in  your 
door  yard,  all  are  included,  it  seems 
to  be  thought,  in  the  course  of  reading 
which  makes  a  nation  great.  So  is  the 
latest  novel  when  transformed  into 
drama  or  poetry.  But  a  story  in  prose, 
no  matter  how  nobly  conceived  and 
splendidly  executed,  the  living  picture 
of  human  beings,  loving,  suffering, 
sacrificing,  encountering  great  obsta- 
cles and  overcoming  them,  holding  up 
before  us  the  shining  light  of  an 
example  of  how  to  live  and  how  to 
die — ^this  we  seem  to  be  ashamed  of. 
The  shallow  superficiality  of  such  a 
classification  has  generally  escaped 
attention.  It  has  not  occurred  to  us 
that  a  certain  passage  in  the  greatest 
of  all  books,  concluding  with  the 
words,  "For  this  my  son  was  dead 
and  is  alive  again,  and  was  lost  and  is 
found",  a  passage  which  of  all  English 
literature  is  best  suited  to  be  read  to 
a  human  being  in  his  last  hour,  is 
fiction. 

The  reason  for  the  absurd  distinc- 
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tion  perhaps  has  its  roots  in  Puri- 
tanism. The  reading  of  fiction  gives 
pleasure.  Therefore  it  is  unworthy. 
Or  perhaps  in  materialism.  Public 
libraries  are  supported  by  taxes.  The 
main  contributors  to  the  tax  levy  are 
business  men.  Business  is  a  solemn 
matter.  Therefore  reading  in  public 
libraries  should  be  a  solemn  business. 
It  should  confine  itself  to  facts.  It 
should  show  us  not  how  to  live  but 
how  to  make  a  living.  Not  so  long 
ago»  as  Miss  Addams  pointed  out  in 
her  best  book,  ''The  Spirit  of  Youth 
and  the  City  Streets",  the  business  of 
providing  joy  for  young  persons  in  a 
city  was  not  a  public  business.  It 
was  a  means  of  commercially  exploit- 
ing youth  for  purposes  of  private 
profit.  Miss  Addams  might  have 
added  that  public  libraries  alone,  of 
all  the  public  institutions,  were  doing 
something  to  provide  innocent  joy  long 
before  public  playgrounds  were  so 
much  as  thought  of.  Surely  this 
should  be  a  source  of  pride  on  the 
part  of  librarians,  and  not  a  source 
of  humiliation  and  a  cause  for  apology. 

We  should  be  able  to  rise  in  defense 
of  the  public  appetite  for  the  books  of 
imagination  in  prose,  the  books  which 
come  closest  to  human  life,  without 
being  put  into  a  false  position.  No- 
body ever  imagined  that  a  library 
could,  be  made  of  fiction  alone,  or 
advocated — for  persons  who  can  think 
or  would  like  to  think — the  reading  of 
novels  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else. 

So  much  by  way  of  relief  by  timely 
utterance,  which  Wordsworth  says 
will  do  it,  from  a  thought  of  grief — 
grief  that  custodians  of  immortal 
treasures  of  literature  should  be  com- 
mitting the  sin  of  narrow  Puritanism. 

Guiding  the  free  American  citizen 
in  his  choice  of  books  is  a  form  of 
benevolent  paternalism  which  must  be 


exercised  with  a  light  hand.  Public 
libraries  can  go  a  short  distance  in  the 
guidance  of  children's  reading,  and  a 
still  shorter  distance  with  their  par- 
ents. As  to  adults,  about  all  that  can 
be  done  is,  first,  to  restrict  the  lati- 
tude of  the  reader's  choice  by  refusing 
to  buy  the  book  which  the  librarian 
thinks  the  reader  ought  not  to  have, 
and,  second,  to  make  suggestions  to 
him.  These  suggestions  may  be  made 
either  when  he  asks  for  them  or  by 
openly  using  the  methods  of  salesman- 
ship, or  by  the  more  or  less  artful 
appeals  to  the  reader's  subconscious- 
ness— as  for  instance  by  placing  the 
book  we  think  he  is  in  need  of  where 
he  will  stumble  over  it,  as  merchants 
display  certain  fascinating  lines  of 
merchandise  where  the  shopper  can't 
help  seeing  them  when  he  thinks  he 
has  bought  all  he  needs. 

Having  gone  so  far — praying  con- 
stantly to  be  delivered  from  narrow 
prejudice  and  patronizing  airs — the 
librarian  has  exercised  all  his  au- 
thority. If  he  goes  further  the 
library  forfeits  the  right  to  its  most 
precious  possession,  the  word  "free". 
The  importance  of  this  word  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Obstacles  to  the 
free  use  of  books  are  numerous  enough 
as  it  is.  "You  are  free  to  read  the 
book  you  need",  we  say  in  substance 
to  the  person  who  comes  in  search  of 
what  we  have  offered,  "first,  if  you 
can  find  out  with  our  help  what  it  is ; 
second,  if  it  is  in  the  catalogue ;  third, 
if  it  isn't  'out' ;  and  finally  if  you  will 
wait  until  our  highly  developed  library 
system  can  locate  the  book  and  bring 
it  to  you."  This  last  requires  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  some  famous 
libraries.  No,  it  won't  do  to  subtract 
any  more  from  the  freedom  of  the 
book  borrower.  We  need  not  stoop  to 
the  hazy  and  demoralizing  maxim, 
"Give    the    public    what    it    wants". 
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either.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
great  difference  between  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  public  school  and  that  of 
the  public  library.  The  former  has  the 
advantages  and  drawbacks  of  benevo- 
lent despotism ;  the  latter  has  the  dis- 
advantages and  the  glory  of  democ- 
racy. Everyone  is  as  free  to  stay  out 
of  a  library  as  to  come  in.  Once  in, 
he  is  free  to  read  whatever  he  can 
find  and  to  leave  severely  alone  what- 
ever doesn't  appeal  to  his  fancy.  This 
freedom  is  a  priceless  thing.  It  may 
be  abused.  It  is  a  part  of  the  very 
essence  of  freedom  that  men  should  be 
free  to  abuse  it.  Good  old  John 
Milton  showed  us  the  road  in  this 
direction  when  he  professed  himself 
unable  to  praise  a  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  un- 
breathed. 

Distinctions  between  classes  of 
reading  in  the  public  library  are  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  the 
library  is  accomplishing.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  only  **non-fiction"  is  edu- 
cational, and  that  is  true  to  the  extent 
that  reading  in  the  direction  of  voca- 
tional education  is  outside  the  class 
of  what  is  narrowly  termed  literature, 
the  most  important  subdivision  of 
which  is  prose  fiction.  But  now  a  new 
problem  looms  up  before  us,  the  great- 
est problem  with  which  public  libra- 
ries have  ever  been  confronted.  The 
world  is  being  reconstructed,  and  of 
all  the  inanimate  tools  of  reconstruc- 
tion, print  is  the  greatest.  Shall  the 
free  reading  matter  in  the  public 
library  do  its  share  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  world?  John  Cotton  Dana 
years  ago  pointed  out  that  the  printed 
matter  which  is  not  in  book  form  is 
far  more  voluminous  than  that  which 
is  contained  in  books,  and  that  it  is 
increasing  in  volume  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  But  the  substance  of  the 
printed  matter  in  libraries  is  books. 


and  the  main  duty  of  the  librarian  is 
putting  the  message  that  is  found  in 
books  into  the  hands  of  readers.  As 
heralds  and  bill-posters  for  the  great 
souls  whose  vision  and  message  are 
expressed  in  books,  as  universities  of 
unrequired  reading,  the  opportunity 
and  reponsibility  of  the  library  in  this 
day  of  the  rebirth  of  civilization  are 
vast  indeed,  and  if  the  task  is  shirked 
or  underestimated  the  public  library 
will  lose  incalculably  in  public  esti- 
mation. 

In  my  town  there  is  a  university, 
and  a  Student  Army  Training  Corps 
duly  attached  thereto  has  now  been 
mustered  out  of  service.  The  univer- 
sity has  not  missed  the  inspiration  of 
the  war.  In  the  faculty  there  is  an 
idealist.  He  has  been  confronting  the 
geology  professor,  the  philosophy  pro- 
fessor, the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  mayor  with  the  question, 
"What  is  educational  idealism,  and 
what  should  the  university  do  about 
it?"  He  has  up  his  sleeve  his  own 
answer  to  the  question.  ''We  are 
going  to  train  men  and  women  who 
will  be  more  than  engineers,  school- 
teachers, doctors,  lawyers,  preachers, 
artists,  and  library  workers.  They 
will  be  new  citizens ;  citizens  who  have 
learned  citizenship  by  abhorring  mili- 
tarism ;  citizens  who  have  looked  once 
at  the  face  of  materialism  incarnate 
and  said,  'God  forbid  that  I  should  be 
other  than  an  idealist';  citizens  who 
offered  to  give  their  lives  for  an  ideal 
and  can  now  be  counted  on  to  give  a 
fraction  of  their  time  and  energy  to 
political  and  social  betterment."  As 
one  practical  suggestion  he  proposes 
that  a  course  be  immediately  insti- 
tuted to  fit  college  students  as  Ameri- 
canization workers. 

Libraries  may  well  take  a  hint  from 
this  college  professor.  So  far  as  they 
can  exercise  guidance  over  their  read- 
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ers  when  the  boys  come  home»  they 
may  well  take  heed  how  they  promote 
the  purely  vocational  end  of  the  li- 
brary, neglecting  the  opportunity  for 
education  in  what  is  socially  humaniz- 
ing and  public-minded. 

As  for  the  study  of  library  statis- 
tics, it  will  be  interesting  after  the 
war  as  before,  to  know  what  book  of 
prose  fiction  is  attracting  the  greatest 
audience  among  library  patrons — in- 
teresting, though  not  particularly  en- 
lightening. Of  more  useful  and 
timely  interest  will  be  the  titles  of  the 
books  of  applied  science  that  have  won 
favor  among  the  members  of  the  new 
public  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the 


boys  from  the  service.  And  of  still 
superior  value  will  be  the  lists  of  the 
most  popular  books  of  the  month  on 
American  idealism  put  in  terms  of 
common  sense. 

Is  it  absurd  to  hope  that  public  re- 
ports of  book  popularity  may  in  fu- 
ture take  some  such  turn  as  this 
rather  than  the  sweeping  and  super- 
ficial generalization  of  ''fiction"  and 
"non-fiction"?  A  mere  matter  of 
classification,  someone  may  say.  Clas- 
sification, however,  is  a  matter  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reading  carefully  and  completely 
the  Scripture  passage  concerning  the 
sheep  and  the  goats. 


A  BOOK-SHELF  FOR  THE  MONTH 


IBANEZ,  HUYSMANS,  AND 
GEORGE  MEREDITH 

By  Georgiana  Goddard  King 

''La  Catedral",  which  Blasco  Ib&fiez 
wrote  in  1903,  bears  a  name  identical 
with  that  of  J.  K.  Huysmans's  famous 
and  prolix  work,  which,  slightly  pre- 
ceding it,  was  third  and  next-to-last  in 
the  series  that  recounted  the  tenuous 
history  of  a  shadowy  person  by  the 
name  of  Durtal.  What  that  did  for 
Chartres,  this  does  for  Toledo,  but 
with  what  a  difference!  It  is  true, 
however,  that  when  the  day  comes  that 
tourists  tramp  and  crowd  through 
Spain  as  they  have  long  tramped  and 
crowded  through  Italy  and  France, 
they  will  carry  this  to  Toledo,  or  read 
it  in  preparation  or  in  reminiscence, 
as  we  all  have  done  with  the  other. 
There  the  parallel  ends:  where  the 
psychology  was  unreal  and  the  erudi- 
tion factitious  in  that,  in  this  the 
protagonist  is  a  figure  of  immense  and 


complex  interest,  and  the  informing 
emotion  of  the  work  is  sincere  and 
strong. 

The  scene  is  laid  among  the  poor 
folk  who  in  both  senses  of  the  word 
live  upon  the  cathedral:  the  vergers, 
sacristans,  bell-ringer,  and  the  like, 
who  inhabit  the  range  of  odd  little 
dwellings  up  above  the  cloister  of  the 
great  church.  Among  them  returns  a 
relative — ^brother,  cousin,  nephew,  in  a 
family  which  has  its  own  pride  in  its 
own  honor  as  keen,  and  as  justifiable, 
as  the  archbishop's.  As  a  boy  of  great 
promise  he  had  been  admitted  to  the 
seminary,  and  for  his  zeal  and  fervor 
he  had  gone  into  the  mountains  in  the 
Carlist  rebellion;  thence  passing  into 
the  wide  world  he  had  become  a  sort 
of  philosophical  anarchist,  and  the  gift 
which  should  have  served  him  as  a 
preacher  made  him  an  agitator,  a 
wanderer,  who  carried  a  lamp  in  his 
bosom  at  which  torches  were  lit.  The 
miseries  of  his  middle  years,  of  the 
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life  of  a  man  whom  the  police  are 
down  on»  whom  governments  are  down 
on,  are  touched  lightly,  for  they  have 
little  to  do  with  the  immediate  action. 
But  they  anticipate  very  exactly  some 
of  the  incidents  which  followed  the 
Barcelona  rising  of  1909;  and  this 
history  of  Gabriel  Luna  offers  parallels 
to  that  of  the  Catalan  professor, 
Ferrer.  Hunted  and  dying,  he  finds 
refuge  at  home,  but  like  the  Psalmist 
he  cannot  keep  silence  even  from  good 
words;  and  again  he  awakes  to  con- 
sciousness brutalized  and  perverted 
intelligences  that  he  cannot  control. 
His  ending  is  piteous  enough,  but  the 
end  of  the  story  is  what  he  would 
have  pronounced  himself:  that  ''the 
earth  is  enriched  and  made  more  fruit- 
ful for  the  renovation  of  life". 

The  cathedral  itself  has  been 
studied  as  carefully  as  was  ancient 
Sagunto,  and  the  descriptions  of  it  are 
memorable — the  opening  before  day- 
light, the  mass  on  Corpus  Christi,  the 
empty  church  in  the  night;  but  the 
author's  dominant  interest  as  novelist 
keeps  description  and  ecclesiology  in 
their  due  place,  and  subordinates 
everything  to  the  development  of  the 
action.  Even  the  great  survey  of 
Spanish  history  envisaged  from  an 
unusual  angle,  which  occurs  in  the 
sixth  chapter,  and  which  will  deserve 
the  careful  perusal  of  the  intending 
tourist,  plays  its  own  part  therein,  and 
immediately  affects  the  dinouement. 
As  often  in  this  author's  work,  the 
narrative  is  constructed  not  so  much 
by  incidents  as  by  slow  processes,  and 
the  successive  scenes  are  of  tener  signs 
than  causes  of  change.  In  the  same 
way,  ideas  are  conveyed  not  so  much 
by  epigrams  as  by  cumulative  effects : 
terse  sayings  there  are,  however,  as 
that  which  declares  that  of  all  men 
the  Spaniard  practises  the  most  of 
religion  and  thinks  the  least  of  it 


The  style  in  sustained  discourse  is 
rich,  various  and  noble  without  gran- 
diosity; the  long-set  speeches  are  not 
oratorical.  In  familiar  dialogue  it  is 
racy;  the  phrases  sound  in  the  ear, 
with  the  cadence  of  the  spoken  word. 

It  is  the  conscious  strength  of  the 
author  on  the  one  hand,  the  power  of 
his  perfected  art  to  lift  action  and 
character  out  of  the  distress  of  actual- 
ity, and  on  the  other  hand  his  confident 
faith,  his  trust  in  the  healing  and 
cleansing  power  of  life  itself  and  the 
laws  of  social  development — recalling 
at  times  passages  in  the  poeltry  of 
George  Meredith — ^his  charity  toward 
all  of  humankind,  as  wide  as  nature's 
and  no  more  unintelligent:  it  is  this 
especial  endowment  of  Ib&fiez,  as 
author  and  as  advocate,  which  makes 
the  book  not  in  the  last  analysis  either 
pessimistic  or  painful,  but  rather 
heartening. 


In  the  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral.  By 
Vicente  Blasco  Ib&ftez,  translated  by  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Gillespie,  second  edition,  introduction 
by  W.  D.  Howells.    R  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 


MAETERLINCK'S  SEQUEL  TO 
"THE  BLUE  BIRD" 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

"The  Betrothal"  is  a  sequel  to  "The 
Blue  Bird".  Like  that  lovely  work,  it, 
too,  is  a  fairy  story  and  an  allegory 
and  a  shimmering,  light-filled  spec- 
tacle. Best,  of  course,  is  it  to  see  the 
stage  performance,  now  visible  in  New 
York,  but  Maeterlinck,  like  Shaw  and 
Barrie  and  all  dramatists  of  the  first 
rank,  also  produces  printed  literature 
when  he  builds  a  play,  and  the  text  of 
"The  Betrothal"  is  a  constant  joy — a 
thing  so  simple,  so  transparent,  so  ap- 
parently artless,  that  it  astonishingly 
conceals  at  first  its  pellucid  pro- 
fundity, as  clear  spring  water  hides 
the  true  depth  of  a  pool.    The  story  is 
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concerned  with  Tyltyl's  search  for  a 
sweetheart  (at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
which  strikes  the  Saxon  world  as  a  bit 
premature!).  He  is  accompanied  by 
the  six  pretty  little  damsels  from 
whose  number  he  thinks  he  wants  to 
choose,  and  who  are  each  and  all  quite 
ready  to  be  chosen.  He  consults  his 
ancestors,  he  consults  his  unborn 
progeny,  and  he  is  accompanied  by 
Destiny,  who  at  first  is  quite  a  fellow, 
eight  or  nine  feet  tall,  but  who  at  the 
end  has  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
dolL  It  isn't  Destiny  who  chooses  for 
us,  but  we  ourselves,  by  consulting 
the  wisest  of  our  ancestors,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  pleading  voices  of  those 
yet  to  be  bom.  In  other  words.  Fate 
is  character.  However,  no  brief 
paragraph  of  review  can  suggest  the 
simple,  tender  charm  of  this  story,  the 
radiant  brightness  of  its  spectacle,  the 
unworldly  spaciousness  of  its  atmos- 
phere. But  one  man  alive  could  have 
written  it — ^and  let  us  be  thankful 
that  he  did. 


The  Betrothal.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 


THE    BRITISH    COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  NATIONS 

By  R,  L,  Schuyler 

One  is  almost  inclined  to  say  of  the 
government  of  the  British  Empire 
what  de  Tocqueville  said  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution:  'There  is  no  such 
thing".  At  any  rate,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion would  suffice  for  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  British  Empire,  or 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  as 
many  of  its  citizens  prefer  to  call  it, 
which  are  genuinely  imperial.  If  we 
except  the  recently  created  Imperial 
War  Cabinet,  there  appear  to  be  only 
two,  the  Kingship  and  the  Imperial 


Conference.  And  of  these,  the  former 
has  ceased  to  be,  and  the  latter  has 
not  yet  become  an  institution  of  actual 
government.  The  Conference  recom- 
mends, but  it  possesses  no  legislative 
or  executive  authority,  while  the  King, 
as  Bagehot  informed  his  countrymen 
half  a  century  ago,  has  only  the  right 
to  be  consulted,  the  right  to  encour- 
age, and  the  right  to  warn.  A  writer 
who  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of 
government  within  the  Empire  must 
describe  not  one  system  of  government 
but  many.  He  may  pay  his  respects 
to  the  political  theory  which  insists 
that  the  British  Empire  is  a  single 
state,  and  to  the  legal  theory  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment over  all  British  subjects.  But 
as  a  student  of  government  he  must 
recognize  that  there  are  wide  stretches 
of  the  Empire  for  which  the  so-called 
Imperial  Parliament  does  not  legislate 
at  all,  and  where  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment does  not  govern. 

This  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  larger 
standard  works  on  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals,  such  as  those  of  Dicey 
and  Anson  and  Lowell.  The  author  is 
well  known  as  a  writer  of  authority 
on  English  government  and  law,  and 
his  book  is  based  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  study  of  first-hand 
material.  Into  the  medley  of  govern- 
ments that  exist  within  the  Empire  he 
introduces  some  semblance  of  order  by 
classification,  dividing  them  into  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  self-gov- 
erning dominions,  the  crown  colonies, 
and  India.  Protectorates  and  ''spheres 
of  influence"  he  dismisses,  properly 
enough,  in  half  a  dozen  pages,  since 
these  are  not,  strictly  speaktng,  parts 
of  the  Empire  at  all.  But  an  allot- 
ment of  space  that  gives  five  times  as 
much  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  Empire  seems  to  us  to 
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be  disproportional,  and  lays  an  Eng- 
lish writer  open  to  the  charge  of  in- 
sular-mindedness.  The  account  of  the 
structure  and  working  of  government 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  clear  and 
orderly,  though  exception  may  be 
taken  to  some  of  the  author's  judg- 
ments and  interpretations. 

The  swift  march  of  events  has  ren- 
dered parts  of  Mr.  Jenks's  description 
incomplete  and  even  seriously  mis- 
leading. For  example,  the  chapter  on 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  does  not  mention 
the  admission  to  that  body  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Dominions  and 
India  in  1917,  an  event  which  made 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  for  the  first  time 
truly  imperial.  The  account  of  the 
government  of  India  leaves  the  reader 
to  infer  that  benevolent  despotism  is 
still  the  principle  of  Anglo-Indian  ad- 
ministration, whereas  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  August,  1917,  announced 
its  adoption  of  a  new  policy  by  pledg- 
ing itself  to  introduce  responsible  gov- 
ernment into  India  by  gradual  stages. 


The  Oovemment  of  the  British  Bmpire.   By 
Eklward  Jenks.     Little,  Brown  and  Co. 


THE  CHARM  OF  SPANISH 
FAIRY-LORE 

By  Carolina  Marcial  Dorado 

In  the  Fairy  Series,  a  collection 
of  tsrpical  fairy-tales  from  all  nations, 
with  a  Welsh  fairy  book,  a  Scottish, 
an  Italian,  an  Irish,  and  even  a  Hun- 
garian volume,  we  have  now  arrived 
at  the  Spanish  contribution.  All  the 
books  of  this  series  are  charming  in 
appearance,  with  their  bright  covers 
and  daintily  colored  illustrations. 
Yet  to  none  of  them  perhaps  are  these 
bits  of  artistry  more  appropriate  than 
to  the  Spanish  volume.  In  its  first 
picture,  the  lovely  fairy  godmother 
"dressed  in  white,  her  gown  shimmer- 


ing with  dust  of  gold  and  flecks  of 
silver",  stands  daintily  poised  on  the 
bank  of  a  deep  blue  lake.  She  has 
just  alighted  from  a  large  white  os- 
trich with  its  pearl-embroidered  sad- 
dle of  red  velvet,  on  which  she  makes 
long  journeys  in  a  moment  of  time, 
coming  to  the  aid  of  some  favored 
godchild.  We  know  that  she  will  ex- 
plain to  the  brave  young  princes  just 
what  tasks  they  must  perform  and 
what  dangers  they  must  face  in  order 
to  recover  the  lost  golden  curls  of  the 
beautiful  princess.  Indeed,  we  have 
but  to  turn  to  the  second  illustration 
to  see  one  of  these  heroes  in  the  hands 
of  a  "horrible  monster  fifteen  feet 
high",  or  to  the  third,  where  the  genie 
of  the  Green  Rocks,  a  weird  little  man, 
all  green  himself,  is  just  stepping  out 
of  his  emerald  home.  By  the  very 
horns  that  rise  so  jauntily  from  his 
brow  we  know  that  he  has  unlimited 
magic  powei^  that  he  will  use  to  thwart 
the  efforts  of  the  virtuous  prince.  But 
never  fear !  There  is  another  picture ; 
the  gallant  hero  is  riding  gaily  home, 
his  scarlet  cloak  and  the  golden  trap- 
pings of  his  white  charger  making  a 
brave  show  against  the  great  oak-tree 
in  the  background. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  Spanish  tales  have  nothing  more 
to  offer  than  this  stereotyped  material 
of  fairy-lore.  There  is  a  poetic  lilt  in 
the  diction  of  the  prose  as  well  as  in 
the  charming  little  rhymes  in  which 
magic  powers  are  invoked.  There  is 
poetic  imagery,  too,  in  the  choice  of 
names — ^though,  alas !  not  every  reader 
will  see  through  the  disguise  of  the 
Spanish.  Perhaps  the  most  suggestive 
imagery  of  all  is  found  in  the  story  of 
the  princess's  laugh  which,  stolen  from 
her  by  a  wicked  witch,  is  turned  into 
a  beautiful  butterfly.  When  the  but- 
terfly alights  on  a  pretty  child's  lips, 
it  is  transformed  into  a  kiss  that  flies 
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from  lip  to  lip  until  dropped  by  the 
nightingale  in  the  heart  of  a  lovely 
rose.  There,  as  a  drop  of  crystal  dew, 
it  is  found  and  restored  to  its  real 
owner  by  the  noble  prince,  for,  need- 
less to  say,  it  is  always  the  noble 
prince — ^the  one  who  has  been  unself- 
ish, truthful,  and  persistent — ^who  is 
rewarded  with  success  at  last  In 
this,  the  Spanish  fairy-tale  is  true  to 
its  prototype  in  other  lands,  however 
much  it  may  delight  in  picturing,  by 
the  way,  the  naughty  deeds  and  queer 
punishments  of  the  less  successful  as- 
pirants. 


The  Spanish  Fairy  Book.  By  Oertnidis 
Segovia.  Translated  by  Elisabeth  Bemon 
Quinn.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  YIDDISH 

THEATRE 

By  Isaac  Goldberg 

"The  History  of  the  Yiddish  The- 
atre", in  two  octavo  volumes,  which 
has  now  appeared  in  Yiddish  from  the 
pen  of  the  well-known  writer  B.  Gorin, 
is  replete  with  material  that  is  of 
great  interest  to  all  students  of  the 
drama  in  its  wider  ramifications. 
Whether  one  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  question  of  origins,  or  with 
that  of  comparative  history  of  the 
stage,  or  with  the  multifarious  tribu- 
taries that  flow  into  the  dramatic 
stream,  he  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  with 
little  known  facts  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  years  of  patient 
research  and  modest  recording. 

Mr.  Gorin  is  himself  alive  to  the 
chief  defects  of  his  work.  It  is  not 
organic,  and  in  some  sections  neces- 
sarily incomplete.  Yet  it  is  a  pioneer 
labor,  and  one  attended  with  difll- 
culties  that  would  perhaps  be  absent 
in  most  works  of  the  sort  for  any 
other  people  or  tongue.  It  required  a 
familiarity    with    Hebrew,    Yiddish, 


Russian,  Polish,  and  Rumanian  lore; 
for  in  all  of  these  tongues  and  the 
lands  in  which  they  are  spoken  has 
the  drama  of  Israel  wandered,  even  as 
the  race  itself,  until  it  came  to  the 
United  States  where  it  has  continued 
its  paradoxical  career.  On  through 
prejudice  arising  from  the  religion 
itself  has  it  fought  its  way — ^through 
prejudice  against  the  Yiddish  tongue, 
through  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
hostile  authorities — its  early  death 
prophesied  by  even  its  best  wishers. 
Yet  it  still  lives  to  mock  its  grave- 
diggers. 

The  evolution  of  the  Yiddish  stage 
is  a  strange,  diffuse,  paradoxical,  poly- 
glot affair.  The  ancient  Hebrews  not 
only  had  no  drama  proper,  but  looked 
down  upon  all  dramatic  manifestations 
in  other  peoples.  Despite  this,  they 
produced  some  of  the  more  important 
dramatists  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy  of  the  early  modem  period. 
Much  of  this  work  was  allegorical  in 
character,  in  some  cases  meant  for  the 
stage,  in  others  more  in  the  nature  of 
closet  drama.  A  distinction  must  here 
be  made  between  the  racial  spirit  and 
the  language.  The  writing  of  drama 
in  Yiddish  must  be  kept  apart  from 
the  writing  of  drama  by  Jews  in  other 
tongues.  Owing  to  this  historical 
anomaly  there  is  perforce  a  seeming 
lack  of  unity  in  all  discussion  of 
Yiddish  drama.  Are  Jews  who  wrote 
drama  in  tongues  other  than  Hebrew 
or  Yiddish  to  be  reckoned  as  Jewish 
dramatists?  If  in  earlier  days — which 
is  the  implication  in  Gorin's  volumes — 
why  not  today? 

However  that  may  be,  the  earliest 
writing  of  stage  pieces  in  Yiddish 
occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  celebration  of 
Purim  (the  feast  of  Esther)  provided 
the  one  holiday  of  the  year  when  Jews 
might  cast  off  their  sacred  inhibitions ; 
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from  the  spontaneous  burlesquing  of 
Haman's  downfall  came  the  germs  of 
Yiddish  drama.  As  in  the  course  of 
European  drama,  so  here  the  themes 
soon  ceased  to  be  restricted  to  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  advent  of  the 
Haskala  movementr— designed  to 
broaden  the  outlook  of  Judaism  and 
combat  the  static  fanaticism  of  the 
ignorant — came  secular  subjects,  in 
some  cases  characterized  by  remark- 
able genre  pictures.  Still  later  when 
the  movement,  in  its  course  from  Ger- 
many to  Russia,  underwent  a  change 
as  regarded  its  basic  antagonism  to 
the  Yiddish  of  the  common  people, 
writers  like  Aksenfeld  and  Abramo- 
vitch  ('the  grandfather  of  Yiddish 
literature")  continued  the  work,  writ- 
ing more  with  the  reader  than  with 
the  spectator  in  mind.  Not  until  the 
advent  of  Goldfaden  in  Rumania  were 
the  Jews  to  have  a  permanent  stage 
that  they  could  call  their  own.  Here, 
in  1876,  were  laid  the  foundations,  and 
to  Abraham  Goldfaden,  poet,  com- 
poser, and  author  of  folk  operettas, 
the  Jews  look  as  the  founder  of  their 
theatre. 

Right  here  in  New  York,  under  the 
leadership  of  Jacob  Gordin,  the  realis- 
tic reaction  to  the  Goldfaden  school 
took  place;  here,  too,  the  stage  has 
steadily  degenerated  while,  paradoxi- 
cally enough,  the  drama  has  advanced. 
It  is  hard  to  agree  with  Gorin  in  some 
of  his  cursory  estimates  of  the  living 
dramatists.  Pinski,  in  particular,  he 
dismisses  altogether  too  summarily. 
But  then,  where  one  has,  in  a  single 
work,  undertaken  the  task  of  being 
at  once  historian,  critic,  compiler,  and 
chronicler,  such  discrepancies  are 
bound  to  occur.  The  fact  that  the 
work  should  have  been  accomplished 
at  all  is  in  itself  highly  commendable. 
It  is  of  special  value  in  its  first  volume, 
in  tracing  the  various  manifestations 


of  the  dramatic  instinct  of  the  Jews 
through  different  countries  in  differ- 
ent ages,  and  the  subtle  changes  in 
the  reaction  of  the  common  folk  to 
the  slowly  emerging  dramatic  forms. 
As  an  engaging  chronicle,  written  in 
colloquial  style  but  none  the  less 
packed  with  valuable  data  and  com- 
mentary, it  at  once  fills  a  wide  gap  in 
Yiddish  theatrical  literature. 


The  History  of  the  Yiddish  Theatre.     By 
B.  Oorin.   The  Literary  Press. 


THE  FRIVOLITIES  OF  THE 
VICTORIANS 

By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

If  one  may  look  on  books  as  really 
articles  of  mental  food,  and  therefore 
to  be  made  part  of  a  menu,  "Further 
Indiscretions  by  a  Woman  of  No  Im- 
portance" may  be  marked  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Soyer  or  Francatelli,  "hors 
d'oeuvre  tr^  16gers".  It  is  slight 
enough,  and  it  is  a  digression  from  the 
main  business  of  life,  which  are  the 
main  qualities  of  a  "hors  d'oeuvre". 
To  enjoy  it  thoroughly  one  must  be  at 
least  middle-aged ;  one  must  have  lived 
in  the  time  when  Du  Maurier's  frock 
coats,  depicted  in  "Punch",  set  the 
fashion,  when  Mr.  Mallock's  "The 
New  Republic"  was  a  "best  seller"  in 
society,  and  when  the  question  as  to 
whether  Mrs.  Langtry  did  or  did  not 
drop  a  piece  of  ice  between  the  neck 
and  the  collar  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  eagerly  argued — a  time  when 
there  were  "professional  beauties", 
and  when  peers  married  ladies  from 
the  chorus  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
"Woman  of  No  Importance"  is  a  type 
who  loves  the  turf  and  horses,  who 
forgets  that  her  celebrities  are  rap- 
idly becoming  as  extinct  as  the  famous 
Dodo,  who  is  all  the  more  delightful 
for  being  so  thoroughly  old-fashioned 
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and  not  knowing  it.  The  young  may 
yawn,  but  the  middle-aged  will  look 
through  these  pages  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  any  corroboration  of 
dear  Lady  Cardigan's  whisper  that 
John  Brown  was  married  to  Queen 
Victoria.  "If  he  wasn't",  said  dear 
Lady  Cardigan,  who  had  been  barred 
from  court,  "he  ought  to  have  been." 

About  John  Brown«  a  mere  name  to 
the  present  unhappy  generation,  the 
"Woman  of  No  Importance"  merely 
says,  after  this  paragraph: 

"I  always  thought  the  Queen  a  pa- 
thetic figure  and  so  extraordinarily 
kind.  Once  when  she  heard  I  was  in 
great  sorrow  she  sent  Lady  Downs  to 
see  me  to  express  her  sympathy,  and 
later  commanded  me  to  Windsor.  .  .  . 
I  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to  say,  'hap- 
piness unshared  has  no  taste';  I 
think  we  both  had  to  restrain  our  feel- 
ing or  we  should  have  fallen  into  each 
other's  arms,  for  tears  were  in  her 
eyes  and  voice  as  well  as  mine.  .  .  . 
Many  are  still  living  who  can  remem- 
ber her  faithful  servant-friend,  John 
Brown,  who  seldom  left  her  side.  He 
was  not  a  favorite  with  the  rest  of  the 
Royal  Family.  .  .  .  When  she  was 
traveling  in  Scotland,  and  was  passing 
the  shooting  lodge  of  the  Sutherlands, 
where  they  were  at  the  time,  she  told 
John  Brown,  who  as  usual  was  sitting 
near  her,  that  she  wished  to  stop  and 
call  on  the  Sutherlands.  They  asked 
the  Queen  to  get  out  of  the  carriage 
and  have  some  tea,  but  she  declined 
until  John  Brown  leaned  over  and 
said,  'I  would,  if  I  were  you.  It  will 
warm  you  up'."  "No  doubt",  concludes 
the  "Woman  of  No  Importance" 
sagely,  "he  had  one  eye  on  his  own 
'innards',  which  were  felling  cold,  as 
well  as  an  eye  on  the  comfort  of  the 
Queen." 

This  throws  no  light  on  the  matter 
at   all — Lady   Cardigan,    who   had   a 


vivid  imagination,  must  have  mistaken 
"attention"  for  "intention"!  Queen 
Victoria  on  another  occasion  was  "in 
her  usual  straw  hat,  with  Cashmere 
shawl  and  elastic-sided  boots".  John 
Brown  kept  her  waiting.  Instead  of 
"falling  flat  on  his  face"  and  begging 
pardon,  he  remarked,  "Well,  I  must 
say  you  look  very  summery". 

There  is  no  proof  here;  a  normal 
husband  would  have  accused  the 
Queen  of  having  kept  him  waiting — 
Lady  Cardigan  is  out  of  court! 

The  "Woman  of  No  Importance" 
gives  an  unpleasant  sketch  of  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
other  contemporary  accounts,  was  al- 
together undeserved,  as  he  was  rather 
a  dandy;  if  I  remember  accurately, 
Tennyson,  in  his  one  malicious  poem, 
accuses  him  of  painting  and  wearing 
stays.  "He  went  about  like  a  rag- 
and-bone  man,  his  hair  long  and  un- 
tidy, his  face  unshaven  and  dirty,  his 
clothes  tattered."  Who  can  believe 
this  of  the  author  of  "Pelham"  ?  Lord 
Lytton  is  accused  of  having  tried  to 
decoy  his  wife  into  an  insane  asylum ; 
like  Thackeray's,  "she  was  a  pretty 
Irish  girl",  with  a  frightful  temper, 
to  say  the  least,  bordering  on  mad- 
ness. Those  three  great  Victorian 
novelists,  Thackeray,  Dickens  and  Bul- 
wer-Lytton,  were  alike  in  their  domes- 
tic misfortunes.  Lady  Lytton  was 
not  sustained  by  her  son,  the  author 
of  "Lucile",  who  seems  to  have  taken 
his  father's  side. 

Those  days  of  the  'seventies  and 
'eighties  were  very  interesting,  and 
people  took  themselves  as  seriously  as 
the  "Woman  of  No  Importance"  takes 
them :  the  ladies  of  the  world  and  the 
half-world  in  London,  the  famous 
"Skittles",  who  annoyed  Lady  Stam- 
ford in  the  hunting-field  (the 
"Woman  of  No  Importance"  is  a  keen 
sportswoman)     and    whose    innocent 
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looks  were  not  exactly  indicative  of 
her  character.  Lady  Stamford  had 
been  married  from  the  ranks  of  the 
ladies  whom  "Skittles",  then  supported 
by  a  distinguished  person,  had  known 
in  her  youth,  and  as  Lord  StanK4)rd 
was  master  of  the  hounds,  she  saluted 
Lady  Stamford  as  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Gremome.  Lady  Stamford,  who 
was  highly  respected,  objected  to  this, 
and  the  dove-eyed  "Skittles"  almost 
drove  all  the  women  from  the  field  by 
her  copious  language.  Lady  Moles- 
worth,  who  gave  distinction  to  whom- 
ever she  chose  to  invite  to  'Tencar- 
ron",  had  once  sold  oranges  from  a 
wheel-barrow,  it  seems,  in  Sloane 
Street.  In  those  days  London  was  a 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  fair. 
Noblemen,  who  had  owed  all  to  a 
king's  bar  sinister,  were  not  too  scru- 
pulous about  the  character  of  the 
ladies  they  married.  There  are  some 
deservedly  agreeable  things  of  Queen 
Alexandra.  Oscar  Wilde,  Lady  de 
Bathe,  Mrs.  Comwallis-West,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  most  of 
the  social  celebrities  of  Du  Maurier's 
days  have  little  pastels  done  of  them; 
this  is  a  book  that  may  help  us  forget 
the  seriousness  of  the  present  in  the 
frivolities  of  the  past. 


Further  Indiscretions.    By  a  Woman  of  No 
Importance.    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 


MR.  BERENSON  PAINTS 
SIENESE  PAINTING 

By  Georgiana  Goddard  King 

The  new  volume  of  essays  in  the 
study  of  Sienese  painting,  by  Mr. 
Berenson,  though  in  some  ways  tanta^- 
lizing,  has  more  charm  than  anything 
he  has  written  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
not  merely  that  Sienese  painting  at- 
tracts us  more  than  Venetian — still 


less  that  it  is  better  to  have  all  the 
world  to  choose  from  than  simply  col- 
lections in  America — ^for  two  or  three 
of  these  papers  turn  on  objects  in  this 
country,  and  others  draw  for  illustra- 
tion on  such;  rather  perhaps  is  the 
author  happier  when  dealing  with  a 
field  that  was  always  especially  his 
own,  and  that  suits  in  its  exquisite 
subtleties,  its  refinements  and  after- 
thoughts, its  implications  and  over- 
tones, the  qualities  of  his  own  mind 
and  temper.  Two  of  these  essays  have 
intrinsic  value  and  critical  importance 
— the  one  in  establishing  the  identity 
of  an  unknown  master  whom  he  names 
Ugolino  Lorenzetti,  and  the  other  in 
distinguishing  out  of  the  hitherto  ac- 
cepted (Buvre  of  Matteo  di  Giovanni 
the  part  of  an  assistant  of  His,  and 
thereby  isolating  the  more  excellent 
genius  of  the  master,  whose  quality  is 
further  defined  in  that  essay  on  a 
Ferrarese  marriage  salver.  Yet  when 
all  is  said,  none  of  these  essays — ^nor, 
I  hasten  to  say,  any  other  essay  which 
could  be  written  in  the  intention  of 
mere  connoisseurship — gives  sufficient 
freedom  to  his  power  or  adequate  play 
to  his  genius.  It  is  the  method,  it  is 
the  attitude,  it  is  the  style,  which 
makes  over  a  technical  discussion  into 
literature  in  every  sentence  and 
phrase. 

The  figure  which  presents  itself  in 
reading  these  leisurely  pages,  subtle, 
witty,  full  of  implication,  of  reminis- 
cence, of  criticism  of  life,  is  that  of 
some  Yuan  or  Ming  painting,  all  in 
hues  of  agate,  malachite  and  lapis,  of 
a  sage  in  a  pavilion  on  a  hillside  above 
a  brook  deliberately  examining  with 
his  friends  two  or  three  scrolls  that  a 
little  servant  presents.  The  ripened 
fruit  of  an  urbane  life  is  in  them,  and 
the  insistence,  delicately  urged,  on 
amplitude  of  knowledge,  on  range  of 
acquaintance,  on  a  sense  for  chronol- 
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ogy,  on  sincerity  of  logic  The  style 
itself  has  the  warm,  slow  movement 
of  the  spoken  word  in  small  companies 
of  intellectual  equals.  It  is  flattering 
to  be  accepted  thus  by  the  author  into 
his  chosen  company;  it  is  literally,  in 
the  overworked  imagery  of  Steele,  an 
education  liberal  and  humane. 

The  preface  holds  out  the  hope,  so 
long  deferred,  of  the  desired  and  often 
anticipated  essay  on  the  relation  be- 


tween Sienese  art  and  the  arts  of  the 
Far  East.  No  one  living  is  so  com- 
petent as  Mr.  Berenson  to  write  that: 
no  subject  is  so  likely  to  kindle  the 
old  fire  and  bring  forth  such  another 
work  as  the  four  memorable  and  in- 
comparable volumes  of  his  youth.  May 
it  not  be  deferred  too  long! 


Essays  in  the  Study  of  Sienese  Painting. 
By  Bernard  Berenson.  Frederic  Fairchild 
Sherman. 


THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET  IN  ITS  OWN  HOME 

By  OLIVER  M.  SAYLER 


Of  all  the  Russian  arts,  the  ballet 
has  had  its  hopes  lifted  the  highest 
and  dashed  the  lowest  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. More  than  any  of  the  other 
arts,  more  even  than  literature,  it  was 
bound  by  the  conventions  of  the  old 
regime.  More  than  any  of  the  others, 
it  rejoiced  over  its  new  freedom  and 
for  a  few  dizzy  months  made  plans 
and  dreamed  dreams  such  as  only  an 
enthusiastic  Russian  can  dream.  More 
than  any  of  the  others,  it  drew  its 
life  blood  from  the  support  of  the 
state — ^from  the  tsar  of  old,  from  the 
free  Russian  Republic  now.  And  so 
more  than  any  of  the  others  it  suf- 
fered when  the  new  state,  hard 
pressed  by  enemies  within  and  with- 
out, found  itself  unable  to  devote  to 
the  ballet  the  equivalent  of  the  vast 
subsidies  of  former  years. 

The  Russian  ballet  was  inextrica- 
bly woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
autocracy,  a  bright  and  cheering 
thread  in  that  sombre  texture  of  fear 
and  gloom  and  deceit  and  oppression. 
Bom  of  the  free  and  boundless  Rus- 
sian spirit,  it  had  been  corralled  and 


hedged  in  just  as  the  other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  eager  Russian  imagina- 
tion had  been  smothered  and  re- 
pressed. To  the  reactionary  curse  of 
his  ancient  court  the  tsar  had  bound 
it  by  financial  ties  which  were  at  the 
same  time  both  generous  and  miserly. 
No  matter  how  extravagant  were 
its  demands  on  the  imperial  purse 
strings,  those  demands  were  always 
met.  Two  of  the  most  imposing  play- 
houses in  the  world  were  devoted  to  it 
and  to  the  Russian  opera  as  their  ex- 
clusive homes — the  Marinsky  in  Petro- 
grad  and  the  Great  Imperial  Theatre, 
now  the  Great  State  Theatre,  in 
Moscow.  Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls 
were  trained  in  the  Imperial  ballet 
schools  for  ten  to  fifteen  years  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  only  a 
handful  of  them  would  ever  justify 
the  time  and  the  expense  lavished  on 
their  education.  But  while  the  tsar 
had  nurtured  the  ballet  with  his  finan- 
cial support,  he  had  stifled  its  nor- 
mal growth  spiritually  by  an  artistic 
conservatism  which  seems  to  have 
been  inevitably  interwoven  with  po- 
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litical  reaction  and  which  dulled  and 
stunted  Russian  art  wherever  it  exer- 
cised control.  In  the  mind  of  the  court 
the  ballet  was  a  thing  of  show,  a 
Metropolitan  horseshoe,  a  source  of 
vulgar  pride,  a  part  of  the  trappings 
of  royalty  whereby  the  sins  of  royalty 
masked  some  of  their  most  hideous 
aspects.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
incubus,  the  Russian  spirit  was  not 
to  be  denied.  For  generations,  the 
genius  of  Russia  had  welcomed  even 
this  circumscribed  channel.  The  com- 
posers of  Russia  had  contrived  their 
harmonies  for  it.  The  artists  of  Rus- 
sia had  painted  its  scenery.  The 
ballerinas  of  Russia  had  refused  the 
offers  of  the  world  in  order  to  cling  to 
its  shelter  and  to  their  beloved  Russia. 

The  Revolution  meant  an  end  to  all 
these  restrictions!  The  ballet  was  to 
be  free  in  free  Russia!  All  of  the 
splendid  flowers  of  its  imagination, 
developed  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Rus- 
sia, were  to  be  brought  back  home 
and  incorporated  into  its  famished 
body  to  fertilize  it  and  bring  forth 
new  and  undreamed  beauty.  Stra- 
vinsky, known  only  through  some  of 
the  independent  orchestras,  was  to  be 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  the  home 
of  the  ballet.  Bakst  and  his  madly 
colored  scenery  were  to  be  brought 
back  from  Paris  and  London  and 
America.  The  short,  intensely  dra- 
matic ballets  which  made  up  the  reper- 
tory of  Diaghileff  in  his  wanderings 
over  the  earth,  were  to  wave  their 
passionate  wand  for  the  first  time 
over  Moscow  and  Petrograd! 

I  suppose  it  was  the  discovery  that 
none  of  these  vivid  and  stimulating 
forces  of  the  Russian  ballet  had  ever 
been  tolerated  in  Russia  itself,  which 
impressed  on  me  most  acutely  the 
spiritual  hunger  from  which  the  ballet 
had  suffered  under  the  autocracy.  My 
astonishment  grew  as  I  came  in  con- 


tact with  the  artists  who  had  re- 
mained in  Russia  and  had  seized  a 
few  opportunities  for  expression 
which  had  been  grudgingly  granted 
them.  Here  was  Korovin,  the  equal 
of  Bakst  as  a  master  of  color  and  a 
surer  if  less  fantastic  creator  of  elo- 
quent background.  To  what  use  had 
his  genius  and  his  visions  been  put? 
Once  in  a  while,  the  settings  for  one 
of  the  old  conventional  ballets  would 
wear  out.  And  Korovin  was  permit- 
ted to  design  their  successors — ^bril- 
liant and  stirring  moments  all  but 
lost  on  the  antiquated  and  uninspired 
score  and  plot.  Here  were  Prokofieff 
and  Kuroff  and  other  composers  of  a 
new  generation  struggling  against  a 
tradition  that  permitted  scarcely  any- 
thing more  modem  than  Glazunoff's 
"Raymonda"  in  the  repertory.  Here 
was  Mordkin,  as  virile  and  impetuous 
as  he  was  when  he  helped  Pavlova  un- 
fold for  us  first  the  witchery  of  the 
ballet,  his  dramatic  fire  and  his 
creative  energy  bound  down  to  the 
precise  and  lifeless  rdles  of  the  out- 
worn classics.  Here  were  a  dozen 
dancers,  young  and  ambitious  and 
restless  in  a  new  time,  who  had  never 
ventured  beyond  their  native  stages 
and  who  had  not  felt  the  lure  of  the 
newer  impulses,  but  who  were  ready 
and  straining  to  devote  their  ripening 
powers  to  a  rarer  beauty.  And  last 
of  all,  here  was  a  corps  de  ballet,  an 
ensemble,  such  as  none  but  Russians 
had  seen,  lifting  even  the  antiquated 
repertory  to  an  undue  eminence  by 
the  mastery  of  its  technique  and  the 
thrill  of  its  impassioned  spirit.  If 
Russia  has  still  to  see  and  hear  Bakst 
and  Stravinsky,  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  still  to  experience  the  excitement 
stirred  by  the  ensemble  of  the  Rus- 
sian ballet  in  its  own  home! 

The  home  of  the  ballet,  as  I  have 
said,  is  not  singular.     Moscow  and 
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Petrograd  vied  with  each  other  be- 
fore the  war  with  a  rivahry  far  keener 
than  that  between  the  Boston  opera 
at  its  height  and  the  Metropolitan. 
Rather,  the  competition  and  the 
municipal  patriotism  it  aroused  re- 
sembled the  struggles  between  our 
baseball  teams.  Even  then,  however, 
the  ancient  capital  must  have  outshone 
the  new  one  on  the  Neva.  Its  school 
produced  a  more  astonishing  ensem- 
ble. The  dancers  of  the  first  rank  and 
promise  at  the  Great  Imperial  Theatre 
outnumbered  those  at  the  Marinsky. 
It  is  true,  Karsavina  usually  danced 
at  the  latter,  but  Moscow  had  Mord- 
kin,  and  the  next  eight  or  ten  bal- 
lerinas to  be  named  after  Karsavina 
were  all  daughters  of  the  Kremlin. 
By  the  time  I  reached  Russia,  war  and 
revolution  had  only  emphasized  the 
leadership  of  Moscow.  Karsavina 
alone  made  the  ballet  at  the  Marinsky 
notable.  Then,  too,  life  in  Moscow  was 
more  endurable,  more  conducive  to 
the  light-hearted  spirit  of  the  ballet, 
while  the  Great  State  Theatre  was  al- 
ways a  more  imposing  and  fitting 
home  for  the  art  of  the  dance. 

Moscow's  Theatre  Place,  dominated 
by  this  solid  pile,  is  the  second  center 
of  the  city,  ranking  neict  after  the 
great  Red  Square  outside  the  Krem- 
lin. In  one  or  the  other  of  these  con- 
courses, all  of  the  historic  gatherings 
of  the  city  have  centered — ^all  of  the 
revolts,  the  celebrations,  the  demon- 
strations. The  windows  of  Hotel 
Metropole  overlook  its  gardens  and  its 
trolley  wires.  The  age-mottled  yel- 
low stone  walls  of  the  Small  State 
Theatre  flank  its  eastern  side  and  the 
Theatre  Nezlobina  its  western  edge. 
Peering  down  from  the  north,  the 
huge  Ionic  columns  of  the  Great  State 
Theatre  overshadow  everything  else. 
Scarred  here  and  there  by  the  bullets 
and  shells  of  Bolsheviki  and  Junkers, 


they  stand  unharmed  like  a  bronse 
statue  peppered  with  bird  shot.  The 
doors  opening  underneath  them  lead 
through  the  vast  corridors  and  stair- 
cases dear  to  the  heart  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  while  the  shallow  horseshoe 
balconies  and  galleries  rising  six  or 
seven  to  the  roof  betray  the  same 
ancestry.  It  certainly  is  not  distinc- 
tively Russian.  Nor  is  there  anything 
of  the  ''new  theatre"  in  it.  Realism 
would  be  impossible  with  its  stage  as 
big  as  all  outdoors  and  its  auditorium 
seating  abnost  five  thousand.  But  it 
is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the 
theatre,  it  is  a  theatrical  theatre;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  ballet  is  perhaps  the 
most  theatrical  of  all  the  arts  of  the 
theatre,  the  home  of  the  Russian  ballet 
is  as  it  should  be. 

The  first  evidence  I  had  that  all  was 
not  going  as  well  with  the  ballet  as 
the  Revolution  had  promised,  came  the 
week  the  theatres  reopened  after  the 
November  upheaval.  Sobinoff,  Russia's 
leading  tenor  with  a  voice  sweeter 
and  better  trained  than  Caruso's 
and  almost  as  powerful,  was  the  kom- 
missar  or  rigiaaeur,  elected  by  the  ar- 
tists of  the  theatre  after  the  manner 
of  all  delegated  authority  in  demo- 
cratic Russia.  But  Sobinoff  was  sing- 
ing in  Petrograd  just  then.  I  was  un- 
aware of  his  absence  and  I  couldn't 
understand  why  my  letter  to  him  had 
gone  unanswered.  Everywhere  else, 
the  doors  had  opened  for  me  most  gra- 
ciously. It  may  have  been  a  case  of 
stubborn  American  honor,  but  I  was 
determined  not  to  pay  to  see  the 
ballet  after  all  the  other  theatres  had 
made  me  their  winter's  guest.  Twenty 
minutes  before  the  curtain,  no  reply 
had  arrived,  and  I  suddenly  grabbed  a 
young  Russian  friend  by  the  arm. 

"Are  you  game  to  talk  Russian  for 
me?"  I  asked  him.    "If  you  are,  we'll 
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storm  the  place  and  be  Bolsheviki  our- 
selves". He  assented,  for  he  hadn't 
been  educated  in  England  for  nothing, 
though  he  hadn't  quite  the  assurance 
of  an  American  collegian.  The  gruff 
old  watch-dog  at  the  stage  door  was 
our  first  ogre.  Once  past  him,  our  de- 
cisive and  vigorous  methods  sufficed  to 
carry  us  by  way  of  the  stage  to 
Sobinoff's  box,  a  canopied  retreat  with 
great  gilt  chairs  reserved  for  court 
dignitaries  in  an  elder  time. 

A  week  passed  and  a  new  ballet  was 
announced.  Sobinoff  was  still  in 
Petrograd.  Everyone  was  in  com- 
mand and  no  one  was  in  command. 
My  efforts  to  establish  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  ballet  were  fruitless. 
But  the  watch-dog  at  the  stage  door 
had  not  seen  us  ejected  at  the  tip  of  a 
Russian  boot  on  our  first  visit,  and  so 
our  ruse  succeeded  a  second  time  and 
a  third.  Such  a  footing,  though,  was 
too  precarious  for  comfort  And  so  I 
accepted  the  cordial  offer  of  assistance 
from  Boris  Maitoff,  a  devoted  connois- 
seur of  the  ballet  whom  I  had  met  in 
Sobinoff's  box.  One  of  his  ancestors 
had  come  to  Russia  from  England  a 
century  ago  and  he  himself  had  spent 
a  year  in  Texas  buying  cotton  and 
winning  a  charming  American  wife. 
In  all  my  winter's  research,  no  one 
was  more  tireless  in  helping  me  to 
meet  and  talk  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Russian  theatre  than  Maitoff. 

Through  Maitoff  I  finally  arranged 
with  Elena  Constantina,  Sobinoff's 
secretary,  to  see  the  holiday  repertory 
of  the  ballet,  and  all  in  regular  form 
with  a  very  official  looking  pass.  One 
afternoon  the  brother  of  my  original 
fellow-raider  and  I  had  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  stage  on  the  pass,  but  the 
door  into  the  box  was  still  locked.  We 
roamed  around  among  the  scenery  and 
the  gathering  chiffon  of  the  corps  and 
then   out   in   front  of  the   curtain. 


There  was  our  box,  just  a  good  half- 
leap  from  the  stage.  We  were  early 
and  there  was  hardly  anyone  in  the 
auditorium.  I  overcame  my  com- 
panion's scruples  and  we  clambered  up 
to  our  seats.  But  we  hadn't  counted 
on  the  watch-dog  of  this  particular 
portion  of  the  theatre,  and  when  we 
emerged  from  the  box  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram he  was  up  the  stairs  at  a  leap 
and  demanding  our  pass.  Law  and 
order  might  vanish  everywhere  else, 
but  this  particular  sentry  of  the  old 
regime  was  faithful!  Unfortunately, 
the  pass  had  been  made  out  by  mis- 
take for  one  instead  of  for  myself  and 
my  interpreter.  One  of  us  had  to 
leave!  Of  course,  neither  of  us  did, 
but  it  took  an  intricate  circuit 
through  winding  corridors,  a  deal  of 
waiting  and  the  loss  of  the  overture 
to  "The  Sleeping  Beauty"  before  our 
shveitsar  nemesis  was  satisfied  by  the 
inadvertent  nod  of  a  friend  of  Sobi- 
noff's. Toward  the  end  of  the  winter, 
though,  Sobinoff  gave  up  in  despair 
under  the  heckling  of  the  Soviet,  and 
I  had  to  seek  new  alliances.  After 
numerous  negotiations,  which  were 
not  worth  the  effort  in  money  but 
which  had  become  a  matter  of  stub- 
bom  pride,  I  finally  made  arrange- 
ments with  that  august  body  of  the 
proletariat  itself  whereby  I  was  to 
have  an  entire  red  silk  box  and  all  its 
gilt  chairs  to  myself  whenever  I 
wished  it!  But  the  peace  had  been 
signed,  Moscow  was  becoming  day  by 
day  a  less  pleasant  and  secure  habita- 
tion, an  endless  series  of  political 
wrangling  without  much  purpose  or 
much  result  loomed  up  before  me,  and 
the  following  week  I  packed  my  photo- 
graphs and  my  memories  and  started 
on  the  long  trail  home. 

Of  the  ballets  visible  in  Moscow  un- 
der the  Revolution,  those  of  Tchaikov- 
sky   were    easily    preeminent.      In 
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them  was  none  of  the  passion  and  the 
sensuousness  and  the  dramatic  fire  of 
'Thamar*'  and  "Sheherazade"  and 
'Tetrouchka"  of  the  Diaghileff  reper- 
tory. 'The  Sleeping  Beauty"  and 
"Swan  Lake"  are  simply  the  conserva- 
tive classic  ballet,  but  they  are  the 
height  of  that  ballet,  built  up  of  pret- 
tiness,  naive  fairy  narrative,  and 
generous  infusions  of  what  someone 
has  called  "absolute  dancing",  dancing 
of  the  classic  steps  for  their  own  sake, 
devoid  of  dramatic  significance.  I 
was  distinctly  surprised  to  find  that 
the  Russian  public  still  considers  this 
the  ideal  aspect  of  the  ballet.  Either 
the  intense  choreographic  dramas  pro- 
duced by  Diaghileff  are  a  source  of 
envy,  jealousy  or  suspicion,  or  else  the 
connoisseurs  of  the  ballet  in  Moscow 
would  deliberately  prefer  the  classic 
to  the  dramatic  ballet  if  they  had  to 
choose  between  them.  Of  this  I  am 
sure:  the  dramatic  ballet  will  never 
descend  to  mere  pantomime  in  Russia. 
The  insistent  and  persistent  demand 
for  a  display  of  all  the  intricate  tech- 
nique of  the  toe  dance  will  take  care 
of  that  danger.  Wherever  the  ballet 
goes  in  its  experiments  under  the  new 
freedom,  it  will  carry  along  with  it 
the  technique  of  its  classic  era.  And 
it  is  well,  too,  for  no  other  training 
has  ever  been  able  to  give  to  the  hu- 
man body  such  startling  powers  of 
expression. 

The  supremacy  of  the  two  ballets 
by  Tchaikovsky  lies  largely  in  their 
rich  and  unified  scores.  None  of  the 
other  ballets  in  last  winter's  reper^ 
tory  could  compare  with  either  in  this 
respect.  Some  of  them,  like  the  an- 
cient "Corsar"  and  "Don  Quixote" 
are  such  unconscionable  crazy-quilts 
of  odds  and  ends  from  all  the  com- 
posers since  the  beginning  of  time, 
that  my  attention  was  diverted  from 
the  ballet  to  the  anxiety  as  to  what 


old  favorite  from  the  family  tune  book 
would  jump  at  me  next  from  the  con- 
ductor's baton.  Surely  these  creak- 
ing gaffers  are  not  the  goal  which  the 
marvelous  structure  of  the  Russian 
ballet  has  been  erected  to  interpret. 
Neither  is  "Coppelia"  worthy  of  all 
the  effort  bestowed  upon  it.  "Baya- 
derka",  the  Hindu  ballet  by  Mincous, 
is  on  a  higher  plane,  with  a  vivid  and 
dramatic  though  conventional  story, 
and  a  score  that  is  alert  if  not  greatly 
interesting.  What  gives  "Bayaderka" 
distinction  are  the  costumes  and  the 
scenery  by  Korovin,  considerably  su- 
perior to  his  work  for  "Corsar",  by 
which  he  has  tried  in  vain  to  gal- 
vanize Adam's  timewom  score  into 
life.  Of  all  the  ballets  at  the  Great 
State  Theatre  in  Moscow,  though,  per- 
haps the  most  characteristically  Rus- 
sian is  the  fantastic  dramatization  of 
the  Russian  folk-tale,  "Konyok-Gorbu- 
nok",  or  "The  Hump-backed  Hobby- 
horse". The  whimsies  of  its  naive 
plot,  of  Puni's  music,  and  of  Korovin's 
jolly  peasant  costumes  and  rustic 
scenes  combine  to  make  it  a  happy  ex- 
ample of  the  ballet  in  its  middle  mood. 
Moscow  and  Petrograd  are  relent- 
less judges  of  the  novice  in  the  ballet. 
Skill  in  technique  is  the  first  consid- 
eration. Personal  charm  and  beauty 
are  appreciated,  but  they  are  strictly 
subordinated  to  the  fundamentals  of 
performance.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
elder  dancers  hold  their  roles  and  their 
places  in  the  public  affection  securely 
against  the  youth  and  the  eagerness 
of  the  new  generation.  To  win  the 
title  of  ballerina  and  the  right  to 
dance  a  leading  rdle,  one  must  toil 
patiently  for  years  in  the  lesser  parts 
or  even  in  the  corps.  To  be  graduated 
from  the  school  into  a  minor  r61e, 
skipping  service  in  the  corps,  is  con- 
sidered the  highest  tribute  to  the 
young  dancer.     In  Petrograd,  there- 
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fore,  Karsavina  reigns  supreme,  not 
only  because  of  this  loyalty  to  mature 
skill  but  also  because  none  of  her 
younger  consorts  either  there  or  in 
Moscow  is  a  dangerous  rival.  Fokina 
was  absent  in  Copenhagen  and  Kiraly 
ill  in  Finland,  and  so  none  of  the  first 
ballerinas  of  the  generation  of  Pav- 
^  lova  and  Karsavina  was  present  last 
winter  to  dispute  the  latter's  prestige. 
In  Moscow,  however,  faithfulness  to 
the  experienced  artist  seemed  to  me 
to  bestow  credit  out  of  all  proportion 
to  deserts.  The  ballet  public  acknowl- 
edged the  leadership  of  Geltser — as 
she  spells  it  in  Russian — Hdltzer,  I 
suspect,  in  its  original  form.  There 
is  no  denying  her  technique  or  her 
boundless  spirits,  but  she  left  my  feel- 
ings cold  and  unkindled.  Balashova, 
too,  although  many  years  Geltser's 
junior,  profited  in  popular  esteem  and 
choice  of  rdles  at  the  expense  of  sev- 
eral of  the  younger  generation  who 
displayed  far  greater  genius  but  who 
were  still  working  out  their  novitiate. 
Naturally,  even  in  Russia,  the  fu- 
ture lies  in  the  lap  of  this  younger 
generation.  For  me,  however,  the 
present  is  also  in  their  keeping.  It  is 
they  who  reward  the  pilgrim  to  the 
home  of  the  ballet  with  the  thrill  and 
the  fire  which  is  the  secret  of  the  bal- 
let's greatness.  It  is  they  who  were 
missing  from  DiaghileflTs  ranks — they 
and  the  astonishing  corps  of  Moscow 
whose  absence  prevented  the  Russian 
ballet  in  America  from  fulfilling  all 
its  prospects  and  its  promises.  It  is 
they  who  stand  straining  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  day,  waiting  to 
merge  the  traditions  of  the  past  with 
the  dreams  of  the  future.  I  should 
like  to  draw  their  portraits  full  length, 
but  there  is  not  space  here.  Ander- 
son, Fyodorova,  Krieger  and  Kanda- 
ourova  interest  me  most.  All  of  them 
are    firmly    grounded    in    technique. 


Each  of  them  expresses  herself 
through  a  personality  that  is  rich  and 
distinctive,  the  personality  of  a  genu- 
ine artist.  Anderson  is  marked  for 
the  most  brilliant  future  of  them  all 
in  her  native  Russia,  for  her  mastery 
of  the  classic  form  has  already  won 
for  her  the  leading  rdles  in  the  Tchai- 
kovsky ballets.  From  her  Danish 
grandfather  she  inherits  her  un-Rus- 
sian  name,  and  her  shimmering  blonde 
beauty  may  also  be  due  in  part  to  her 
Scandinavian  blood,  but  she  is  thor- 
oughly Russian  in  spirit  and  in  imagi- 
nation. Blessed  with  the  most  perfect 
sense  of  ballet  form  since  Pavlova,  she 
has  in  addition  an  ingratiating 
warmth  of  personality.  She  can  never 
be  the  Greek  goddess  like  Pavlova, 
but  her  emotional  power  is  far  su- 
perior. 

A  much  more  trenchant  and  vivid 
dramatic  gift  is  the  possession  of  the 
dark,  lithe  Fyodorova,  whose  strange 
oriental  fascination  will  find  its  full- 
est expression  in  the  newer  ballet. 
Krieger  is  all  youth  and  impetuosity. 
Moscow  censures  her  because  she  lets 
her  eagerness  become  too  evident,  be- 
cause she  uses  more  effort  than  is 
needed.  If  it  is  a  fault,  and  I  suppose 
it  is,  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  its 
opposite,  for  time  and  maturity  will 
bring  this  boundless  energy  under 
control  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  would 
not  be  counted  in  her  favor  with  our 
audiences!  No  one  of  the  four,  how- 
ever, would  find  a  warmer  welcome 
with  us  than  Kandaourova,  the  most 
bewitching  example  of  Russian  beauty 
in  all  the  ballet.  Moscow  says  she 
could  outstrip  Anderson  if  she  would 
practise.  But  beauty  takes  its  indul- 
gences the  world  over!  After  these 
four,  there  are  many  others,  two  of 
whom  should  be  named:  Margarita 
Froman,  who  danced  occasionally  with 
Nijinsky  on  the  second  tour  of  the 
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Diaghileff  company  in  America,  and 
Reyzen,  dark  and  extremely  handsome. 

Of  the  men,  Mihail  Mihailitch  Mord- 
Idn  still  stands  alone.  You  have  only 
to  see  him  dance  the  Bacchanale  at  the 
Theatre  of  the  Soviet  of  Workmen's 
Deputies  in  Moscow,  where  he  has 
complete  control  of  all  ballet  produc- 
tions since  his  disagreement  with  the 
Great  State  Theatre  last  winter,  to 
realize  what  made  that  moment  of 
dance  so  exciting  when  he  and  Pavlova 
first  gave  it  to  America  nearly  a  dec- 
ade ago.  He  is  still  the  same  Mord- 
kin,  tireless,  ambitious,  impetuous  in 
his  eager  good-will,  his  physical  pow- 
ers undimmed,  his  imagination  deep- 
ened and  broadened.  No  one,  not 
even  Nijinsky,  can  compare  with  him. 
His  is  the  fire  of  supreme  genius  that 
conquers  both  heart  and  mind  without 
question  of  deliberation.  At  the  Great 
Theatre,  Zhukoff  has  fallen  heir  to 
Mordkin's  roles,  a  finely  poised  dancer 
with  great  physical  power  held  firmly 
in  leash.  The  classic  technique  dele- 
gates to  the  man  the  function  of  bal- 
ance-wheel, the  pivot  round  which  the 
more  spectacular  work  of  his  partner 
is  woven,  and  no  one  fulfills  this  duty 
with  more  assurance  and  less  obtru- 
siveness  than  Zhukoff,  although  some 
of  the  ballerinas  prefer  to  work  with 
the  slender  Novikoff  or  the  stalwart 
Svoboda. 

No  roster  of  the  home  guards  of  the 
ballet  would  be  complete  without  the 
antic  Ryabtseff.  To  him  fall  invari- 
ably all  the  clownish  r51es.  He  is 
kicked  and  cuffed  around  like  the  fools 
of  Shakespeare,  and  yet  on  occasion  he 
displays  his  mastery  of  the  serious 
technique  which  is  at  the  base  of  all 
the  ballet  training.  No  one  in  Mos- 
cow, not  even  Stanislavsky  of  the  Art 
Theatre,  is  so  difiicult  to  find  or  to 
follow.  In  addition  to  his  exacting 
duties  at   the  Great  State  Theatre, 


Ryabtseff  finds  time  to  be  the  rigia* 
seur  of  the  Theatre  Nezlobina,  a  dra- 
matic house,  the  business  manager  of 
louzhni's  variety  theatre,  and  the  di- 
rector of  his  own  ballet  school  No 
wonder  he  sometimes  forgets  where 
his  next  engagement  demands  his  pres- 
ence. I  shall  always  remember  the 
night  they  held  the  curtain  a  half- 
hour  for  "Don  Quixote"  while  a 
courier  raced  frantically  through  the 
snow  to  remind  him  that  his  next  in- 
carnation was  to  be  Sancho  Panza, 
because  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  be- 
lated arrival  in  his  great  fur  coat,  my 
irregular  diplomacy  in  entering  the 
theatre  would  have  made  me  miss  the 
first  act. 

The  hopes  of  the  ballet  have  been 
sadly  shattered  by  the  Revolution,  but 
they  have  not  been  destroyed.  Freed 
from  an  oppressive  conservatism,  the 
ballet  finds  its  hands  tied  anew  by  the 
economic  demoralization  of  the  coun- 
try. Subsidies  have  not  ceased,  but 
they  have  ceased  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  ballet  to  make  any  progress.  For 
a  while  last  winter,  the  proletarian 
hatred  of  all  the  fruitage  of  the  au- 
tocracy threatened  to  engulf  the  the- 
atre and  the  opera  and  the  ballet.  But 
wiser  counsels  prevailed.  The  leaders 
of  the  Bolsheviki  have  just  as  much 
respect  as  anyone  else  for  these  proud 
possessions  of  the  Russian  people. 
They  have  their  own  crude  and  abrupt 
way  of  expressing  that  respect,  and 
endless  friction  has  resulted  from  the 
pugnacious  disturbance  of  honored 
customs,  but  the  salaries  of  the  artists 
have  gone  on  and  the  doors  have  been 
kept  open.  In  such  times  as  these, 
however,  the  meager  funds  set  aside 
for  upkeep  do  not  suffice  for  new  pro- 
ductions. "Petrouchka"  was  to  have 
been  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Russia 
at  the  Great  State  Theatre  in  Moscow 
last  winter,  and  that  was  only  one  of 
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the  hopes  lifted  and  then  dashed  by 
the  course  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Russian  ballet,  like  all  the  other  Rus- 
sian arts,  may  count  itself  fortunate 
if  it  can  hold  its  ranks  togrether  and 


weather  the  storm  as  an  institution 
intact,  if  it  can  preserve  some  sem- 
blance of  its  school,  and  hand  on  to 
the  artists  of  less  distressing  days  the 
beauty  of  its  spirit 


UNWRITTEN  MASTERPIECES 

BY  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


The  nearest  I  ever  came  to  writing  a 
play  was  rooming  seven  years  with  a 
playwright.  (Incidentally,  as  I  was  a 
dramatic  critic  at  the  time,  this  long 
and,  I  assure  you,  happy  association 
was  something  of  a  record.)  But 
though  I  never  wrote  a  play,  during 
those  seven  years  I  collaborated  in  the 
composition  of  innumerable  dramatic 
masterpieces.  The  composition  of 
these  masterpieces  usually  began  some 
time  after  midnight,  when  the  eve- 
ning's work  or  the  evening's  pleasure 
(occasionally  combined,  even  in  the 
life  of  a  dramatic  critic!)  was  over, 
and  the  two  of  us,  in  bath-robes  and 
slippers,  were  in  easy  chairs  before 
the  fire,  our  pipes  lighted,  our  feet 
stretched  out  toward  the  blaze.  Often 
the  starting  point  was  some  play  we 
had  seen  that  evening,  and  then  the 
plot  was  evolved  very  quickly;  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  make  the  characters 
act  in  exactly  the  opposite  way  from 
that  in  which  they  had  acted.  You 
would  be  surprised  in  how  many  cases 
this  resulted  in  a  fine,  true  play!  At 
other  times,  however,  we  evolved  the 
entire  drama  for  ourselves,  snatching 
dialogue  out  of  the  dark  comers,  char- 
acters out  of  the  dancing  firelight,  and 
building  scenes  in  blithe  disregard  of 
what  the  public  wants  or  what  the 
managers  Uiink  it  wants  or  what  any- 
body wants.    In  such  plays  we  often 


achieved  exquisite  satire,  delightful 
whimsy,  biting  irony,  moonlit  ro- 
mance. Our  plays  were  composed  and 
produced  for  a  single  performance. 
By  8  A.  M.,  at  the  latest,  the  final 
curtain  fell,  and  the  exclusive  audi- 
ence of  two  retired  to  weD-eamed 
slumber.  In  the  morning  the  mas- 
terpiece was  quite  forgotten,  as  for- 
gotten as  the  fire  in  the  little  pile  of 
flaky  white  ashes  between  the  and- 
irons. 

In  only  one  instance  can  I  recall 
that  the  playwright  actually  set  about 
putting  on  paper  one  of  these  dramas. 
He  worked  hard  and  joyously  over  it 
for  many  days,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else,  and  finally  brought 
me  the  result.  It  was  a  fantastic 
farce,  after  the  topsy-turvy  style  of 
Gilbert's  ''Engaged",'  and  it  was — ^and 
is — ^as  good  a  play  as  he  ever  wrote. 
Having  worked  so  hard  and  so  long 
on  this  task,  eon  amare,  the  business 
man  in  him  now  took  the  ascendant, 
and  urged  him  to  make  an  effort  to 
cash  in.  Every  manager  in  New  York 
but  one  rejected  the  manuscript.  One 
did  accept  it,  kept  it  for  some  months, 
and  then  returned  it  with  the  frank 
admission  that  he  was  "afraid  of  it". 
Though  the  author  is  today  one  of 
the  best-known  playwrights  in  the 
country,  it  still  reposes  in  his  desk, 
unpublished  and  unproduced   (except 
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once,  I  believe,  by  amateurs,  who  must 
have  been  quite  unable  to  realize  its 
peculiar  style). 

This  incident  serves  well  enough  to 
illustrate  why  it  is  that  the  real  mas- 
terpieces are  never  written,  why  the 
playtime  moods  and  fancies  of  authors 
never  get  beyond  the  circle  of  the  fire- 
light What  is  the  use?  Though  these 
plays  may  be  what  would  interest 
the  authors  most,  they  are  al- 
most sure  to  be  what  would  interest 
the  public  least.  Ironic  or  irrespon- 
sible or  topsy-turvy  or  burlesque  or 
iconoclastic,  they  never  reach  comple- 
tion even  in  the  author's  mind,  let 
alone  on  his  pads  of  paper,  because 
he  realizes  the  hopelessness  of  trying 
to  market  them.  For  that,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  perhaps,  he  builds  up 
his  impromptu  scenarios  for  himself 
and  his  friend  or  two  with  the  greater 
gusto.  These  scenarios  are  the  shadow 
structures  of  what  he'd  like  to  write 
if  he  dared,  if  the  thousand  and  one 
"grim  inhibitions"  of  prudence  and 
prose  didn't  intervene. 

When  I  was  in  college,  seven  of  us 
had  a  little  club  we  called  "The  Seven 
Against  Thebes".  We  met  every  sec- 
ond week,  and  tried  to  keep  Frank 
Simonds  from  diverting  our  literary 
discussions  into  debates  about  the 
Boer  War.  Oner  of  the  seven,  now  a 
music  critic  in  New  York,  used  to 
affirm  that  some  day  he  was  going  to 
write  a  story  about  a  fight  between 
a  giant  and  a  dwarf  in  which  the  giant 
emerged  the  victor.  He  said  it  had 
never  been  done.  Of  course  it  has 
never  been  done,  and  it  never  will  be 
done.  Pitts  got  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment out  of  the  idea  of  doing  it,  but 
he  would  never  be  so  foolish  as  to 
waste  so  much  ink  and  paper.  He 
knows  the  reader  must  have  a  hero, 
and  no  giant  can  be  a  hero  when  he 
whips  a  dwarf.     The  mere  fact  that 


ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred 
he  tootUd  whip  the  dwarf  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is  the  hun- 
dredth case  that  counts;  the  ninety 
and  nine  are  simply  the  sheep  that 
didn't  jump  the  hurdle  fence. 

I  have  been  thinking  back  over  the 
stories  and  plays  I  haven't  written,  or 
have  collaborated  in  not  writing,  and 
some  of  them  I  can  recall-— excellent 
tales,  too,  without  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  ever  to  see  print  or  produc- 
tion. An  early  one,  I  remember,  was 
a  version  of  Cinderella,  in  which  it 
was  discovered  that  Cinderella  wore, 
say,  a  number  two-and-a-half  slipper, 
and  there  were  no  less  than  six  other 
debutantes  in  the  ballroom  who  took 
the  same  size.  I  think  this  story  was 
further  complicated  by  Cinderella's 
mortification  at  discovering  that  she 
had  danced  a  hole  in  the  toe  of  her 
stocking. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  a  "caste" 
play  (one  comes  along  about  once  in 
so  often,  the  latest  being  "General 
Post").  But  in  our  version  the  hero, 
rising  from  his  humble  lower-middle- 
class  tailor  shop  to  a  position  where 
he  dined  at  the  Duke's  house,  didn't 
love  the  Duke's  daughter,  nor  she  him. 
He  remained  true  to  Nancy  Spratt, 
who  worked  in  the  steam  laundry,  and 
the  Duke's  daughter  married  Lord 
Algy,  and  all  four  lived  comparatively 
happy  ever  after.  I  still  consider  the 
theme  of  this  play  absolutely  unique, 
without  a  parallel  in  English  dramatic 
literature. 

During  one  of  the  periodic  outbursts 
of  "crook  plays",  which  at  regular  in- 
tervals deluge  our  stage,  my  roommate 
and  I  evolved  one  of  our  most  cele- 
brated works.  We,  too,  composed  a 
crook  play.  We  started  in  the  ap- 
proved orthodox  manner,  with  two 
clever,  attractive  crooks,  who  talked 
like  a  slang  dictionary,  robbed  the  dea- 
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con  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  which  he 
held  on  the  poor  widow's  little  home, 
ate  the  widow's  peach  pies  with  senti- 
mental tears  streaming  down  their 
cheeks,  and  made  love  to  the  widow's 
lovely  daughter.  So  far,  our  play 
could  have  been  produced  in  any  thea- 
tre. But  in  the  last  act  we  achieved 
originality.  Our  two  crooks  did  not 
reform!  As  the  final  curtain  de- 
scended they  were  sneaking  from  the 
widow's  house  at  midnight  loaded  with 
the  ancestral  silver,  the  lovely  daugh- 
ter's sapphire  brooch  (a  legacy  from 
grandma),  two  Windsor  chairs,  a  ma- 
hogany low-boy,  an  old  glass  lamp  with 
crystal  pendants,  the  fire-shovel  and 
tongs,  the  crane  and  pothooks,  and 
the  best  crazy-quilt.  They  even  re- 
moved the  hand-wrought  hinges  from 
the  door  to  let  themselves  out.  Our 
crooks,  you  see,  were  antique  dealers — 
a  crowning  touch  of  realism  I 

Once,  too,  we  wrote  a  most  serious 
play  about  a  man  who  ruined  a  wom- 
an's "career".  I  don't  know  how  many 
men's  "careers"  have  been  ruined  in 
drama  and  novel — ^the  number  is  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea.  But  though 
many  women  have  been  ruined,  so  far 
as  I  know  their  "careers"  never  have 
been.  So  we  ruined  one,  between 
12.30  A.  M.  and  2 — ^a  good,  clean,  ef- 
fectual job,  leaving  her  at  the  end 
the  fat,  happy,  uninteresting  mother 
of  seven  children,  with  a  framed  let- 
ter from  Roosevelt  on  the  walL  We 
called  our  play  a  tragedy,  but  we 
knew  nobody  would  recognize  it  for 
one  but  ourselves.  In  the  career- 
ruining  drama  or  novel,  the  man  is 
always  destined  to  some  greatness  or 
other  (usually  but  dimly  hinted  at), 
such  as  a  United  States  senatorship 
or  the  presidency  of  a  bank,  or — as  in 
Algernon  Blackwood's  "Karma" — an 
important  government  post  in  Egypt. 
He  is  kept  from  realizing  his  destiny 


by  a  woman's  "selfish  love".  She  wants 
him  "all  for  herself".  We  simply  re- 
versed this.  We  took  the  president  of 
a  street  railway  system  for  our  hero, 
being  unable  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment to  think  of  any  career  more  over- 
estimated than  that  of  a  street  rail- 
road president.  For  our  heroine  we 
selected  a  truly  lovely  and  talented 
creature  who  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
become  a  distinguished  musician  had 
she  not  met  the  street  railway  presi- 
dent in  act  one.  He,  of  course,  being 
a  "power  in  the  financial  world",  be- 
lieved that  woman's  place  is  the  home, 
and  she  believed  her  husband.  Her 
instinctive  kicks  grew  feebler  as  the 
children  grew  more  numerous,  till  at 
length  she  was  a  happy  wife  and 
mother,  making  the  great  man  com- 
fortable when  he  came  home  at  night 
after  a  long,  busy  day  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  public  uncomfortable.  She, 
who  might  have  made  thousands  hap- 
pier, ministered  but  to  the  wants  of 
this  financial  parasite. 

"Shaw  might  do  it",  said  the  play- 
wright sadly,  as  we  rang  the  curtain 
down  and  banked  the  fire.  "But  I 
couldn't  get  it  by  Belasco's  office  boy." 

We  did  not  always  compose  plays, 
of  course.  Sometimes  they  were  short- 
stories,  sometimes  novels.  Once,  I  re- 
call, we  concocted  an  amazing  and  baf- 
fling detective  yam.  It  would,  I  am 
certain,  have  thrown  every  reader 
clean  off  the  scent,  as  even  Anna  Kath- 
arine Green  at  her  best  could  never  do. 
Like  all  great  works,  too,  it  was  art- 
lessly simple.  The  entire  mystery  of 
our  tale  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  man 
the  reader  suspected  from  the  begin- 
ning as  guilty  of  the  dastardly  murder 
turned  out  in  the  final  paragraph  to 
be  the  culprit  I  We  were  much  pleased 
with  this  story,  even  more  pleased,  I 
think,  than  with  our  tale  of  the  oper- 
atic tenor  who  was  true  to  bis  wife, 
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a  woman  herself  without  any  artistic 
temperament,  whom  he  had  to  watch 
closely  and  jealously. 

Then  there  was  the  story  we  didn't 
write  about  the  man  from  Indiana 
who  went  to  Europe  and  discovered 
that  Brunelleschi's  dome  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  opera  house  at  Kokomo, 
the  plays  of  Donnay  superior  to  "Ben 
Hur",  and  the  European  upper  classes 
considerably  more  interesting  to  talk 
with  than  a  middle-western  small- 
town lawyer.  This  tale,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  is  associated  in  my  mind 
with  another,  a  "glad"  story,  which 
we  worked  out  in  considerable  detail. 
The  heroine  was  an  infant  optimist. 
She  had  dear  little  crutches  with  pink 
bows  on  them,  and  she  was  never, 
never  cross.  In  fact,  she  was  so  "glad" 
that  she  became  a  perfect  nuisance, 
and  everybody  hated  her.  By  some 
plausible  expedient  we  gave  her  a  real, 
full-sized  grouch  at  the  climax,  and 
^converted  her  into  the  possibilities  of 
a  human  being.  The  story  was  called, 
I  think,  "One  Touch  of  111  Nature".  It 
had  merit. 

Now  and  then  we  tackled  a  juvenile. 
Here  our  favorite  expedient  was  to 
make  the  hero  muff  a  punt  and  lose 
a  football  game;  or  strike  out  in  the 
last  inning  with  the  bases  full.  Of 
slightly  maturer  interest  was  the  story 
of  the  boy  who  came  to  the  "great 
city"  and  did  not  forget  his  sweet- 
heart back  in  the  village.  In  fact,  as 
soon  as  he  could  earn  enough  money 
he  went  back  home  to  get  her,  brought 
her  to  the  city,  and  established  her  in 
a  little  fiat  on  the  upper  West  Side, 
where  the  two  of  them  continued  to 
live,  perfectly  contented  with  one  an- 
other, and  just  as  provincial  as  they 
ever  were.  In  fact,  we  used  often  to 
see  them  walking  on  Riverside  Drive 
of  a  pleasant  Sunday.  You  have  seen 
them,  too.     I'm  not  at  all  sure  they 


couldn't  actually  be  written  down  and 
sold.  After  all,  they  have  remained 
delightfully  human,  with  a  touching 
belief  between  themselves  that  they 
are  metropolitan  now.  The  public 
likes  to  smile  at  such  amiable  self- 
delusions — in  others. 

Another  favorite  form  of  unwritten 
fiction  in  which  we  used  to  dabble  was 
the  story  about  the  witty  woman. 
Here,  of  course,  the  problem  was  to 
give  her  something  really  witty  to 
say.  We  were  not  unaware  that  a  man 
named  Meredith  had  once  written  nov- 
els, but  we  were  more  aware  that 
lesser  folks  had  written  since,  and  it 
amused  us  (and  helped  the  pla3rwright, 
who  jotted  down  the  pearls  in  a  note- 
book) to  imagine  scenes  in  which  the 
brilliant  heroine  said  something  at 
least  mildly  amusing.  The  task  is  not 
easy,  alas!  You  no  doubt  recall  the 
incident  during  a  rehearsal  of  one  of 
Augustus  Thomas's  plays.  The  man- 
ager suddenly  stopped  the  perform- 
ance and  asked  the  author,  "Don't 
you  think  the  heroine  ought  to  say 
something  witty  here?" 

"Such  as ?"  said  Mr.  Thomas, 

with  a  bland  smile. 

That  eternal  "such  as ?"  mocks 

the  writer  as  he  pens  his  dialogue, 
but  if  he  is  merely  concocting  an  un- 
written masterpiece  it  is  strange  what 
brilliant  ideas  come  to  him.  Perhaps, 
in  part,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
heroine  can  be  as  outrageous  as  she 
pleases,  like  one  of  ours  who,  when 
somebody  quoted  to  her — 

God's  in  His  heaven. 
All's  right  with  the  world. 

replied,  "Then  by  all  means  let  us  con- 
trive to  keep  them  separated".  She, 
indeed,  was  a  delightful  creature,  a 
little  overgiven  to  making  epigrams, 
perhaps,  but  warm-hearted,  lively, 
with  a  pretty  gift  of  irreverence  and 
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a  hatred  of  sham.  It  was  she  who  said 
that  one  of  the  dangers  of  a  democ- 
racy is  that  anybody  can  point  them 
out,  and  she  named  her  dachshund 

^Woodrow,  because  it  was  such  a  long 
way  from  his  initiative  to  his  refer- 
endum. 

To  come  down  to  the  unwritten  sto- 
ries of  the  hour,  I  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing how  many  authors  have  conceived 
war  stories  that  they  will  never  put 
on  paper.  Sometimes  it  is  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  words  that  restrains 
them.  But  more  often  it  is  the  feeling 
that  they  have  no  business  to  write  at 
second-hand  about  such  a  matter,  or 
that  some  things  are  better  left  unsaid 
till  time  has  healed  and  soothed.  Per- 
haps now  that  the  war  is  over,  and 
our  men  are  returning,  and  the  bar- 
riers are  down,  we  shall  get  some 
literature.  At  present,  surely,  so  far 
as  America  is  concerned,  the  real  war 
stories  are  unwritten  ones. 

^  '  But  "It  will  always  remain  true,  in 
peace  as  well  as  war,  that  many  of  the 
situations  which  most  intrigue  an  au- 
thor, the  contrasts,  the  ironies,  the 
truth  tellings,  the  burlesques  of  his 
own  trade,  will  never  be  committed  to 
paper.  There  are  taboos  against  them 
of  propriety,  of  sentimentality,  or 
prejudice,  perhaps,  or,  more  than  all 


else,  the  taboo  of  the  pleasurable.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  some  wise  pro- 
fessor who  teaches  the  art  of  story 
telling  to  large  classes  of  potential 
0.  Henrys  and  Sarah  Ome  Jewetts 
has  catalogued  the  themes,  subjects, 
characters,  situations,  which  time  has 
proved  give  pleasure  to  the  public. 
At  any  rate,  such  a  catalogue  might 
easily  be  made,  always  allowing  room 
for  the  unexpected  genius  to  come 
along  and  disarrange  a  lot  of  your 
rules,  of  course.  In  his  written  work 
the  author  strives  more  or  less  con- 
sciously to  obey  strictly  this  taboo,  to 
give  his  public  what  time  has  shown 
they  find  pleasure  in.  But  in  his  un- 
written work,  in  what  he  secretly 
knows  are  his  masterpieces,  he  joys  in 
an  utter  flaunting  of  the  taboo,  and 
lets  his  imagination  splash,  as  it  were, 
in  forbidden  waters.  Relieved  of  all 
necessity  to  make  his  work  "a  criti- 
cism of  life",  he  often  makes  it  just 
that,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his^ 
career  I  What  readers  want,  of  course,? 
is  never  a  criticism  of  life,  but  a  con- 1 
firmation  of  it.  At  any  rate,  a  maga- 
zine of  unwritten  masterpieces  would 
giake  interesting  reading,  and  as  it 
would  have  to  remain  unpublished  it 
might  even  survive  the  new  zone  post- 
age rates. 
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THE  NEW  CROP  OP  GARDEN  BOOKS 

BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 


There  was  a  time  not  so  long  since 
when,  if  I  had  been  asked  to  write 
an  essay  on  gardening  and  garden 
literature,  I  should  have  marshaled  my 
most  glowing  adjectives,  summoned 
my  most  exalted  frame  of  mind,  and 
written  gushingly  of  the  rich  smell  of 
newly  turned  earth,  the  heavenly  blue 
of  delphiniums,  and  the  aspiring  soul 
of  the  pole-bean.  I  have  lost  none  of 
my  early  enthusiasm  for  the  sport, 
but  in  tiiese  later  days  I  find  myself 
less  inclined  to  quote  poetry  when  the 
subject  of  gardening  comes  up  and 
more  inclined  to  discuss  the  effects  of 
stable  manure  on  potatoes  and  the 
relative  merits  of  dwarf  and  semi- 
dwarf  peas.  And  I  have  a  notion  that 
this  change  in  mental  attitude  is 
shared  by  most  other  Americans.  We 
are  gardening  more  extensively  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, but  we  have  passed  through  the 
idealistic  stage  and  have  begun  to  take 
our  gardening  neither  too  sentimen- 
tally nor  too  seriously,  but  with  an 
honest  effort  to  do  a  worthy  job  well 
This  may  mean  a  loss  to  fine  liter- 
ature, but  it  also  means  the  production 
of  fewer  useless  and  more  practical 
books. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  back-to-the-land  fad  attacked  us 
with  all  its  sunny  allurement.  That 
faded,  but  in  its  place  there  arose  a 
taste  for  and  an  understanding  of  bet- 
ter farming  methods  and  more  pro- 
ductive gardens.  We  discovered  that 
horticulture  was  a  science  and  not 
merely  a  relaxation.  The  school  gar- 
den became  a  part  of  our  educational 


system,  while  Minneapolis  and  other 
cities  taught  us  the  economics  of 
vacant  lot  gardening.  And  there  were 
people  who  discovered  that  gardening 
was  a  more  profitable  form  of  outdoor 
exercise  than  golf  or  motoring. 

During  this  period  of  development 
books  on  gardening  and  kindred  topics 
appeared  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
magazines  devoted  to  these  subjects 
gained  widespread  circulation,  not  to 
mention  an  enviable  advertising  clien- 
tele. How  far  this  literature  formed 
the  cause  of  the  movement  or  to  what 
extent  it  was  the  reflection  of  it,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  guess,  nor  does  it 
greatly  matter.  The  result  has  been 
the  same — ^a  mass  of  gardening  litera- 
ture that  demands  a  special  place  in 
the  publisher's  catalogue  and  among 
the  librarian's  cards. 

Then  came  the  war,  the  call  to  pro- 
duce food,  and  the  springing  up  of  in- 
numerable war  gardens.  People  who,  a 
brief  time  ago,  scarcely  knew  whether 
a  radish  grew  on  a  vine  or  a  bush  have 
been  laying  out  their  plots  of  ground, 
consulting  seed  catalogues,  and  pur- 
chasing canning  outfits.  Time  was 
when  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  but 
now  Eve  dons  a  farmerette  costume 
and  joins  Adam  in  the  garden  with 
wheel-hoe  and  spray-gun.  For  such 
people  there  must  be  books  and  yet 
more  books,  for  a  new  generation 
of  gardeners  has  Arisen  that  know- 
eth  not  the  garden  books  of  a  decade 
ago. 

In  1917  there  were  hundreds  of  city 
war  gardens  that  brought  an  inevi- 
table smile  of  amusement  to  the  lips 
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of  the  man  or  woman  who  i>ossesaed 
sunlit  acres  to  do  his  or  her  garden- 
ing in.  Hundreds  of  city  business 
men  hurried  home  at  night  or  rose 
early  in  the  morning  to  bend  unaccus- 
tomed backs  over  poor,  infertile  plots 
of  ground  in  which  a  few  rows  of 
beans,  peas,  and  potatoes  struggled  to 
keep  alive.  The  tangible  results  were 
blistered  hands  and  a  small  quantity 
of  vegetables  of  doubtful  quality  that 
were  worth  but  little  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  seed.  Many  of  those  war 
gardens  were  total  failures.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  the  effort  was  not  wholly  in 
vain. 

The  close  of  1918  saw  fewer  fail- 
ures, more  successful  war  gardens. 
Some  who  were  not  fitted  for  this 
work  abandoned  the  fad.  Others  dis- 
covered within  them  an  unsuspected 
or  long-forgotten  love  for  the  soil  that 
has  taken  root  and  grown  more  luxu- 
riantly than  the  beans  and  peas  and 
lettuce. 

If  it  has  come  to  pass,  as  I  believe 
to  be  the  case,  that  a  host  of  Ameri- 
cans have  acquired  as  a  result  of  this 
effort  a  new  interest  in  the  pleasur- 
able, healthful,  and  altogether  profit- 
able art  of  gardening  and  a  renewed 
affection  for  revered  Mother  Earth,  a 
greater  thing  will  have  been  achieved 
than  perhaps  we  realize.  If  out  of  the 
war  should  come  a  renaissance  of 
American  gardening,  a  reborn  interest 
in  the  things  that  grow  and  bear  fruit, 
it  will  mean  the  enrichment  of  many  a 
life,  the  mellowing  of  many  a  heart, 
and  there  will  be  at  least  one  thing 
gained  to  compensate  for  the  incalcu- 
lable loss. 

And  there  is  a  practical  side  that 
need  not  be  overlooked.  To  feed  one's 
family  with  home-grown  fresh  vege- 
tables means  an  actual  saving,  both 
persona]  and  nationally  economic,  as 
well  as  added  health  and  pleasure. 


And  that  holds  true  in  peace  no  less 
than  in  war. 

Therefore,  we  welcome  the  garden 
books  of  whatever  sort.  There  have 
been  a  host  of  them  in  the  past — al- 
most too  many,  it  sometimes  has 
seemed.  But  now,  with  new  readers, 
a  new  interest  and  a  new  need,  their 
appearance  in  increasing  numbers 
needs  no  apology. 

The  new  crop  includes  a  few  books 
of  the  first  importance  from  the  point 
of  view  of  authority  and  subject-mat- 
ter. A  few  suggest  the  warming  over 
of  yesterday's  dinner  for  today's 
luncheon,  though  their  publication  is 
to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  they 
will  find  their  way  to  readers  who  are 
ignorant  of  older  books  that  cover  the 
ground  fully  as  effectively.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  are  an  indication  of  the 
reawakened  interest  of  which  I  have 
spoken  and  they  will  help  along  the 
good  cause. 

Of  those  before  me,  four  deal  defi- 
nitely with  practical  vegetable  garden- 
ing— what  to  grow  and  how.  Special 
stress  is  laid  on  the  small  garden  and 
the  problems  of  the  beginner.  The 
four  volumes  differ  chiefly  in  arrange- 
ment and  treatment;  there  is  an  un- 
avoidable similarity  in  contents.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  taste  which  one 
you  like  best.  Personally  I  don't  like 
any  of  them  so  well  as  an  older  book 
which  has  long  been  my  gardening 
guide  and  in  which  the  arrangement 
is  simply  alphabetical,  the  whole  story 
of  the  culture  of  each  vegetable  being 
discussed  and  completed  in  its  turn. 

Of  the  four  new  ones,  "Everyman's 
Garden  in  War-Time"  is  not  strictly 
new.  It  was  published  in  1913  as 
"Everyman's  Garden  Every  Week" 
and  appears  to  have  been  simply  put 
into  a  new  dress  to  attract  the  war 
gardeners.  Its  distinguishing  feature 
is    its    arrangement,    garden    duties 
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being  laid  out  for  each  week  in  the 
season.  Rather  the  best  part  of  the 
book  is  the  beginning,  where  a  few 
chapters  of  general  garden  advice  are 
presented.  It  might  be  added  that 
Mr.  Selden's  directions  for  canning 
are  four  or  five  years  out  of  date. 

''Garden  Steps"  is  a  practical  little 
book,  possessing  the  virtue  of  brevity, 
and  especially  well  suited  to  the  use 
of  teachers  and  pupils  and  directors 
of  school  gardens.  "Home  Vegetables" 
is  by  an  experienced  writer  on  garden- 
ing subjects  who  has  gathered  to- 
gether most  of  the  essential  informa- 
tion without  adding  greatly  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge,  and  who 
has  adopted  a  chatty  style  that  some 
readers  will  like. 

"Practical  Gardening"  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  lot.  It  is  a  more  at- 
tractive, better  made  book,  for  one 
thing;  the  information  is  all  there 
and  is  in  readily  available  form  for 
the  gardener  who  knows  what  he  is 
looking  for. 

Mr.  Rockwell  knows  how  to  write 
a  useful  book  for  gardeners,  for  he  is 
an  old  hand  at  it.  His  forte  is  se- 
lecting the  essential  thing  and  putting 
it  plainly.  His  latest  book  is  on  can- 
ning, preserving,  and  drying  garden- 
grown  products  for  winter  use — ^which 
is  but  an  extension  of  the  gardening 
idea.  He  has  taught  us  how  to  grow 
fruits  and  vegetables;  now  he  teaches 
us  how  to  make  the  most  economical 
use  of  them.  Other  books  have  ap- 
peared on  this  subject,  and  many 
official  and  advertising  pamphlets  that 
may  be  had  free  of  cost,  but  Mr.  Rock- 
well's work  is  rather  more  compre- 
hensive than  these,  and  possesses  the 
added  virtue  of  logic,  clearness,  and 
simplicity.  He  takes  the  amateur  di- 
rectly from  the  garden  into  the 
kitchen  and  gives  well-proved  recipes 
for    canning,    drying,    dehydrating, 


pickling,  preserving,  and  storing.  It 
is  essentially  a  practical  book  for  ac- 
tual use. 

Of  somewhat  less  essential  value, 
perhaps,  is  Miss  Rehmann's  book  on 
"The  Small  Place".  It,  too,  is  prac- 
tical, i)ut  in  another  sense.  It  deals 
not  with  economies  but  with  success- 
ful spending,  not  with  saving  but  with 
beauty.  Our  large  estates  are  things 
of  beauty  very  often,  but  the  average 
suburban  residence,  so  far  as  its  sur- 
roundings are  concerned,  is  stereo- 
typed and  commonplace.  A  smooth 
lawn  with  a  circular  bed  of  cannas 
and  salvia  in  the  center  has  commonly 
satisfied  the  suburbanite's  aspirations 
along  esthetic  lines.  Miss  Rehmann 
has  endeavored  to  apply  the  principles 
of  landscape  design  to  the  small  place, 
and  her  work  is  both  practical  and  in- 
spirational. 

The  difficulty  with  this  subject  is 
that  the  problems  of  no  two  situations 
are  quite  alike,  and  such  a  book  can 
scarcely  be  taken  in  hand  as  an  infal- 
lible guide.  Miss  Rehmann  has,  how- 
ever, discovered  a  number  of  universal 
problems  and  has  undertaken  to  point 
out  their  solution  by  describing  fif- 
teen typical  and  varied  instances  of 
small  places  that  have  been  beautified 
successfully  and  that  illustrate  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  sort  of 
planning  and  planting.  The  thing 
has  been  done  before,  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  this  book  will  doubt- 
less prove  helpful  and  suggestive  to 
numerous  readers  to  whom  these  prob- 
lems have  recently  come  as  something 
new.  The  examples  have  been  chosen 
with  discrimination  and  the  illustra- 
tions leave  one  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
desirability  of  an  advance  in  the  art 
of  laying  out  the  grounds  of  the  subur- 
ban home. 

Professor  F.  A.  Waugh,  also,  treats 
of  the  ornamental   rather  than   the 
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utilitarian  side  of  gardening,  in  a 
book  of  particularly  attractive  format 
His  volume  is  an  interesting  and  con- 
vincing treatise  on  landscape  design. 
He  points  out  the  artistic  error  in  the 
old  theories  of  formal  garden  design 
and  presents  an  argument  in  favor  of 
'  applying  the  lines  and  using  the  mate- 
rials of  the  natural  landscape  and  the 
inunediate  native  environment  in  lay- 
ing out  and  developing  parks,  estates, 
and  the  home  grounds. 

What  Professor  Waugh  did  some 
years  ago  for  the  American  apple 
orchard,  Mr.  H.  P.  Gould  has  now  done 
for  the  peach  plantation.  To  the  ama- 
teur who  plans  to  set  out  six  young 
peach-trees  of  different  varieties,  his 
"Peach-Growing",  with  its  425  closely 
printed  pages,  must  appear  appalling. 
But  for  the  man  growing  peaches  on 
a  conunercial  scale  there  isn't  a  super- 
fluous word  in  it  It  is  the  "compleat" 
peach-grower  and  is  likely  to  stand  as 
the  handy  authority  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Dr.  Taubenhaus's  book  on  garden 
enemies  is  even  less  for  the  amateur. 
Its  bulk — some  400  pages — is  enough 
to  scare  away  the  beginner  in  garden- 
ing, and  the  chapter  headings  are 
sufficient  to  send  terror  into  the  ama- 
teur's heart.  For  it  deals  with  enough 
plant  diseases  to  suggest  the  thought 
that  to  raise  anything  at  all  one  must 
secure  the  constant  attendance  of  a 
plant  doctor.  It  is  a  scientific  treatise, 
albeit  eminently  useful  to  the  truck 
gardener,  for  it  is  clear  in  its  explana- 
tions and  furnishes  a  clue  to  both 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  It  covers  a 
big  subject  in  a  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive manner. 

Truck  growers  have  of  late  years 
been  paying  an  increasingly  heavy 
tax  in  the  shape  of  tosses  due  to  dis- 
ease and  parasites,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  in  production  has  meant  an 


economic  loss  to  the  country.  The 
professional  plant  pathologist  has 
been  called  in  and  the  whole  problem 
has  been  studied  in  no  haphazard  man- 
ner. Doubtless  this  book  will  find  its 
most  appreciative  audience  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  rather  than  in 
the  hands  of  the  practical  truck  gar- 
dener, but  it  lays  a  sure  foundation 
for  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
a  vexing  subject,  and  the  results  of 
Dr.  Taubenhaus's  painstaking  labors 
should  produce  practical  results  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  "Manual  of  Vegetable-Garden 
Insects"  is  a  trifle  less  formidable, 
possibly  because  it  is  less  a  record  of 
original  investigations.  It  is  equally 
thorough  within  its  prescribed  limits, 
equally  well  adapted  to  text-book  use, 
and  rather  more  useful  to  the  practi- 
cal gardener.  Without  entering  the 
field  of  fruits  or  grains,  this  volume 
treats  of  some  200  common  and  un- 
common insects  and  their  control ;  the 
amateur  emerges  with  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  gardening  must  consist 
largely  of  fightings  within  and  foes 
without 

Well,  it  does,  particularly  if  you  in- 
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elude  among  your  adversaries  drought, 
excessive  cloudiness,  late  and  early 
frosts,  and  the  ubiquitous  weed.  Gar- 
dening is  a  form  of  battle,  whether 
we  fight  the  cabbage-worm  and  aphis 
in  the  back  yard  or  subtle  blight  and 
unforeseen  rust  on  the  farm ;  whether 
the  opposing  trenches  are  held  by  the 


insidious  germ  of  fermentation  in  the 
glass  jar  or  we  wage  war  against 
drought  and  poor  soil  in  the  beautifi- 
cation  of  our  homes;  and  such  books 
as  these  are  the  trained  reinforce- 
ments which  may  turn  the  tide  of 
battle  for  many  a  down-hearted  gar- 
den soldier. 


WHITMANISM  AND  ITS  FAILURE 

BY  YONE  NOGUCHI 


After  spending  many  words  on  the 
failure  of  American  humor*,  I  am 
now  coming  to  the  subject  of  Whit- 
man, the  American  poet,  most  beloved 
by  the  young  Japanese  today.  What 
I  am  going  now  to  write  is  on  the 
failure  of  the  so-called  Whitmanism. 

I  always  incline  to  look  upon  Whit- 
man, not  from  the  point  of  his  pro- 
phetic protest,  although  that  is  quite 
agreed  to  be  his  special  literary  dis- 
tinction, but  from  the  point  of  his 
seeking  his  optimistic  ideal  reminis- 
cently;  his  poetical  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  freedom  does  not  reveal,  at 
least  to  my  mind,  a  procreative  sug- 
gestion of  a  practical  future;  in  short, 
he  was  a  poet  who  attempted  to  revive 
the  spiritual  past  of  America.  His 
literary  ideal  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
endorsed  by  practice ;  and  as  it  had  no 
reflective  background,  it  seemed 
merely  a  formal  prescription  dictated 
by  a  biblical  simplicity  or  even  at 
times  a  "barbaric  yawp".  When  the 
European  critics  generally  recognized 
him  (with  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  among 
American  authors),  it  might  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  their  own  primitive 

*l88ue   of   Thb    Bookman    for    December, 
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craving  for  equality  and  freedom; 
their  recognition  of  him  was  not 
strengthened  by  the  real  force  of  prac- 
tice of  his  precepts.  It  is  my  own 
opinion  that  one  of  the  important 
questions  would  be  how  to  forget  the 
so-called  Whitmanism,  that  is  to  say, 
how  to  build  a  practical  freedom  and 
equality  fitting  to  the  nature  and  hope 
of  present  America,  liberated  from  the 
chain  or  shackle  of  old  idealism ;  Whit- 
man as  a  poetical  reference  or  a  sort 
of  literary  formula  is,  I  dare  say, 
proving  himself  most  strongly.  Under 
such  a  shade  I  pay  him  my  special 
respect. 

I  know  that  Whitman  became  one 
of  the  greatest  personages  America 
ever  produced  when  he  sanctified  in 
poetry  the  moral  conception  that  Lin- 
coln forced  into  practice  through  the 
bloody  war;  Whitman,  this  great  com- 
moner, appeared  as  a  striking  phe- 
nomenon from  the  singular  point  of 
his  faith;  indeed  he  was  vastly  dif- 
ferent in  action  from  the  many  other 
great  men  of  pen  or  sword  in  history. 
When  he  sang  in  his  own  day  the  liv- 
ing religion  of  humanity  on  the 
ground  of  spiritual  socialism,  people 
in  America  were  already  beginning  to 
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forget  the  faith  that  their  ancestors 
had  gained  with  sacrifice;  it  is  clear  to 
see  how  Whitman  established  himself 
as  a  warning  or  protest  in  his  age. 
But  if  he  fails  to  keep  a  living  spirit 
today»  as  I  dare  say  he  has  failed, 
that  should  be  from  his  weak  point 
of  being  unscientific  and  too  idealis- 
tic; he  expressed  undoubtedly  his 
mighty  power  of  literary  destruction ; 
he  showed  no  formula  of  construction. 
His  thought  as  well  as  his  faith  was 
often  licentious,  always  too  innocent; 
when  I  find  him  today  to  be  unprac- 
tical and  Utopian,  I  cannot  help  calling 
him  a  failure  or  a  bankrupt. 

The  meaning  of  his  existence  in  his 
own  day  was  great  and  clear,  because 
the  hereditary  technique  of  literature 
was  still  endowed  by  the  rhetorical 
beauty  of  Longfellow  and  Lowell  and 
many  others.  Whitman's  literary  at- 
titude in  seeing  life  and  the  world 
nakedly,  as  if  through  the  simple  eye 
of  a  child  or  God,  made  him  create  a 
special  mode  of  expression  which  our 
arbitrary  mind  of  the  present  age  has 
called  prose-poem,  despising  the  com- 
mon prosody  which  might  be  well  fit- 
ting to  sing  on  a  little  park  or  a 
church  in  Boston ;  really  he  presented 
himself  as  a  naked  person  breaking 
away  from  the  prison  of  so-called 
literature.  I  agree  with  him  in  say- 
ing that  poetry  should  be  bom,  not 
made;  and  again  poetry  is  passion  and 
fire  which  should  not  disobey  the  uni- 
versal law,  but  yet  should  not  be  re- 
stricted by  the  earthly  technique  of 
so-called  prosody;  although  I  do  not 
know  how  honest  he  was  in  saying 
that  he  created  his  poetical  form  from 
a  suggestion  of  the  wild  wind,  the 
echoing  tide  against  the  shore,  the 
whispering  forest  in  the  valley — 
shortly  by  the  voice  of  Mother  Nature 
which  is  irregular  but  melodious,  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  believe  that  he 


attempted  in  poetry  what  Wagner  did 
in  music. 

After  I  have  endorsed  Whitman 
again  in  his  opinion  that  American 
poetry  should  not  forget  freedom — as, 
in  international  politics,  America  is 
free  from  tradition — I  like  to  pause 
a  minute  to  think  on  the  question  of 
the  prose-poem  of  his  creation.  In- 
deed, he  might  have  found  it  fitting 
for  his  literary  purpose;  but  I  dare 
say,  with  many  instances  to  offer,  that 
he  did,  after  all,  mix  and  even  confuse 
prose  and  poetry  in  one  form,  without 
taking  away  the  difference  of  them. 
His  literary  bravado  of  hasty  execu- 
tion certainly  showed  an  extraordi- 
nary power  of  protest  against  the 
other  poetical  expression  of  his  own 
day;  but  I  would  say  that  its  merit 
would  be  satisfactorily  proved  when 
it  died  away  with  its  creator.  The 
fact  tells  us  the  contrary,  because 
there  are  today  so  many  a  small  Whit- 
man. And  first  of  all  I  like  to  say 
that  Whitman  was  great  enough  and 
perfect  enough  in  himself  not  to  need 
many  followers  to  amend,  supplement, 
and  complete  him;  and  what  have 
those  little  Whitmans  to  do  in  Amer- 
ica at  the  time  when  the  country  calls 
for  another  sort  of  literature  worthy 
of  herself,  now  possessed  of  all  civili- 
zation and  culture !  The  literature  of 
present  America  should  be  a  thing 
firmly  established  on  reflective  culture 
and  procreative  civilization,  not  a 
thing  merely  chimerical  or  too  wildly 
optimistic.  I  say  again  that  Whitman, 
the  great  singer  of  barbaric  yawp  over 
the  roofs  of  the  world,  was  powerful 
in  his  destruction,  but  did  not  show 
us  a  way  of  reconstruction.  Today, 
when  America  has  already  entered  in 
the  sound  age  of  construction,  there 
should  be  another  poet  to  steer 
through  the  spiritual  obstacles  belong- 
ing to  the  age. 
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The  Whitmanism  which  strength- 
ened the  human  mind  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  with  its  simplicity  of  pro- 
phetic idealism,  and  warned  America 
not  to  forget  God's  freedom  and  joy, 
was  too  absolute,  because  it  was  not 
builded  on  practical  execution ;  it  was 
too  dreamy,  because  it  stood  on  remi- 
niscent optimism  which  is  often  irre- 
sponsible. How  will  this  Whitman- 
ism,  if  it  insists  to  stay  with  us,  meet 
with  those  confused  civilizations  and 
cultures  freely  invading  from  all 
Europe  and  even  from  Asia?  America 
of  today,  who  has  already  left  the  stage 
of  adolescence,  must  treat  humanity 
more  practically,  and  rearrange  life 
more  realistically;  naturally  the  mean- 
ing of  American  freedom  and  democ- 
racy must  alter  in  color  and  tone.  It 
is  the  greatest  question  of  America 
how  to  gain  benefit,  without  losing  the 
country's  original  principles,  from  the 
foreign  civilization  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  the  spiritual  insistence  and  hope 
of  present  America  should  point  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  of  the 
past.  (I  believe  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
made  America  enter  into  the  war  from 
the  hope  to  make  her  regain  her  own 
concentration  that  the  country  has 
lost,  sadly  breaking  into  spiritual 
fragments.) 

Truly  America  of  the  present  time 
is,  I  dare  say,  dangerous  more  than 
interesting;  in  truth  she  is  stepping 
into  a  perilous  age  since  the  Civil  War. 
The  Civil  War  was  a  thing  that  could 
be  settled  nationally;  but  the  question 
which  America  is  now  confronting  has 
to  be  solved  internationally.  The 
country  with  such  a  difficult  problem 
to  settle  before  her  face  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  spinning,  as  if  an  innocent 


child,  the  same  old  literature;  al- 
though I  have  no  fixed  opinion  what 
should  be  the  new  literature  of  Amer- 
ica at  this  moment,  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  failure  of  the  so-called  Whit- 
manism.  By  that  I  mean  the  general 
failure  or  bankruptcy  of  the  optimism 
of  American  literature.  I  think  that 
I  can  use  this  point  of  view,  without 
any  amendment,  also  on  Emerson  and 
other  transcendentalists  whose  utili- 
tarian interests  only  proved  as  if 
hitching  one's  wagon  somewhere  be- 
tween a  star  and  a  tree.  Emerson's 
theory  of  "Oversoul"  is  more  rhetori- 
cal, therefore  charlatanic,  than  any- 
thing else,  merely  an  optimism  looked 
at  upside  down  through  his  legs. 
Lowell  in  his  ''A  Fable  for  Critics" 
characterizes  Emerson  as: 

A   Greek  head   on    right   Yankee   shoulders. 

whose  range 
Has  Olympus  for  one  pole,  for  t'other  the 

Exchange. 

But  I  myself  would  feel  more  com- 
fortable with  him  if  he  only  belonged 
to  Olympus  or  the  Exchange.  His  in- 
fluence on  us  Japanese  is  certainly 
from  his  beautiful  language,  but  not 
from  his  thoughts. 

Being  a  poor  reader  of  stories  and 
novels,  I  am  afraid  to  touch  even  on 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  is,  how- 
ever, as  I  come  to  believe  lately,  one 
of  the  five  greatest  novelists  of  the 
world.  One  thing  I  can  say  about  him 
is  that  he  also  believed  in  optimism  as 
the  best  and  most  sensible  self -protec- 
tion from  moral  degeneration.  I  have 
so  many  things,  I  confess,  to  agree 
with  in  Poe's  theory  on  poetry;  but  I 
should  like  to  leave  the  matter  to  some 
other  day,  when  I  will  renew  my  pen 
again. 
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ON  JAPAN  AND  THE  BOOK-MAKING  IMPULSE 

BY  RAYMOND  M.  WEAVER 


As  Chamberlain  has  pointed  out,  the 
obstacles  that  ward  off  the  rash  Occi- 
dental who  would  come  to  any  sober 
and  adequate  truth  about  Japan  are 
well-nigh  insuperable.  Japan  lies  in 
the  shadow,  away  on  the  rim  of  the 
world.  Her  houses  are  far  more 
effectually  closed  to  the  foreigner  by 
their  paper  walls,  than  are  ours  of 
iron  and  stone.  What  we  call  "society" 
does  not  exist  in  Japan.  Japanese 
thought  has  barricaded  itself  behind 
the  fortress  walls  of  one  of  the  most 
marvelously  intricate  speeches  in  the 
world;  and  Japanese  books  and  news- 
papers are  printed  in  an  extraordi- 
narily complicated  system  of  ideo- 
graphs, compared  with  which  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  are  the  merest 
child's  play.  When  a  foreigner  of  im- 
portance visits  Japan — a  well-known 
editor,  or  the  president  of  a  great 
university — ^this  personage  is  charm- 
ingly received.  But  he  is  not  left  to 
form  his  own  opinions,  even  were  he 
capable  of  so  doing.  He  is  "officially 
conducted"  through  the  Country,  and 
in  his  amusing  ignorance  is  mad^  the 
speaking-trumpet  for  the  views  of 
Japanese  officialdom.  Yet  in  the  face 
of  these  difficulties,  books  on  Japan 
continue  to  multiply  in  an  abundance 
that  gives  new  point  to  the  bewailment 
of  the  Preacher  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
making  of  books.  A  brief  residence  in 
the  East  (though  indeed  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary) ;  a  profound  and 
comprehensive  ignorance  of  the 
language  and  the  literature:  these 
seem  to  be  the  initial  requirements 
for  a  book  on  Japan.    Add  to  these  an 


access  to  a  few  preexisting  summaries 
and  volumes  of  statistics:  boil  these 
down,  abridging  details  and  expanding 
general  judgments,  and  the  equipment 
is  complete  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
winsome  treatise  on  "The  Lure  of  the 
Lotus"  or  a  more  substantial  tome  on 
"The  Whole  Truth  About  Japan". 

Sickened  by  the  prevalence  of  this 
procedure,  one  welcomes  any  new  book 
upon  Japan  with  very  mixed  emotions. 
When  a  work  appears  on  some  well- 
defined  aspect  of  Japanese  life  or 
thought,  such  as  "Wood-engraving", 
or  "Japanese  Poetry",  or  "The  Jap- 
anese Ck)n8titution",  one  is  willing  to 
allow  that  the  writer  may  be  a  special- 
ist in  his  field  who  has  narrowed  his 
topic  so  that  it  admits  of  adequate 
treatment  within  the  compass  of  a 
volume.  But  when  a  writer  makes  all 
of  Japan  his  province,  he  immediately 
inspires  by  his  temerity  a  virulent 
suspicion  of  his  incompetence.  The 
two  latest  books  on  Japan  are  a  chal- 
lenge to  this  prejudice. 

Mr.  Latourette,  the  author  of  "The 
Development  of  Japan",  is  associate 
professor  in  history  in  Denison  Uni- 
versity—  a  coeducational  institution 
in  Granville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Latourette  has 
designed  his  book  as  a  text  to  be  used 
in  a  one-semester  survey  course  in  a 
history  of  the  East,  a  course  such  as 
he  himself  gives  at  Denison  University. 
He  makes  no  very  ambitious  claims  for 
what  he  calls  his  "little  volume".  "No 
exhaustive  study  of  Japan  has  been 
attempted,  but  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  present  a  summary  of  the 
development  of  the  nation,  its  people, 
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its  civilization,  and  its  problems  and 
politics,  which  will  give  the  essential 
facts  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  suffi- 
cient brevity  to  be  covered  in  the  six 
weeks  usually  assigned  to  Japan  in  the 
average  course  on  the  Far  East  It 
may  be  that  the  book  will  prove  of 
value  to  informal  study  groups  and 
correspondence  courses,  and  to  the 
general  reader  who  wishes  a  brief  sur- 
vey for  his  own  information." 

Mr.  Latourette  gives  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  early  history  of  Japan;  his 
chief  interest  is  with  events  bearing 
upon  modem  history.     His  book  is 
brought  down  to  1917.    The  discussion 
of  Japan's  contemporary  politics  is 
timely,  unhysterical,  and  thought-pro- 
voking.   The  book  makes  no  clailn  to 
originality  either  of  data  or  interpre- 
tation :  it  is  a  frank  and  humble  trans- 
mitter of  the  laborious  scholarship  of 
other  men.     It  is  focused,  juridical, 
and  sane.    At  the  end  of  each  chapter 
is  a  bibliography  for  collateral  read- 
ing ;  there  is  a  further  bibliography  at 
the  end:  of  only  English  books  in  all 
cases.     It  is  more  than  merely  sur- 
prising to  find  not  a  single  reference 
to  James  Murdock's  monumental  "His- 
tory  of   Japan"    (published   by   the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  and  unfor- 
tunately not  easily  accessible).     Mr. 
Latourette's    volume    possesses    the 
prime  virture  of  clarity:  a  clarity  that 
at  times  borders  upon  insipidity  and 
the  innocuous  enunciations  of  com- 
monplaces.    The  book  does  not  pre- 
sume  upon   the   intelligence   of   the 
reader — a  safe  procedure,   if  not  a 
flattering  one.    The  book  is  "published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Japan  So- 
ciety".   Taking  the  book  for  what  it 
pretends  to  be — ^and  it  is  better  than 
its  pretensions  lead  one  to  suspect — it 
is  a  clear,  concise,  unbiased  introduc- 
tion to  a  study  of  Japan,  an  excellent 
first  step  toward  "that  complex,  frag- 


mentary, doubt  provoking  knowledge 
which  we  call  truth".  It  is  the  only 
satisfactory  popular  manual  of  Jap- 
anese history  in  English. 

The  volume  of  Robert  P.   Porter 
(1868-1917)   "Japan:  The  Rise  of  a 
Modem   Power",  is  the  posthumous 
work  of  a  prolific  journalist  and  man 
of  affairs.    Though  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth,  and  a  cosmopolitan 
by  variety  of  residence,   Robert  P. 
Porter's  chief  activities  were  in  the 
United   States — in   newspaper  work, 
and  in  public  service  as  an  expert  in 
fiscal,    tariff,    and    census    problems. 
This  is  his  second  book  on  Nippon — 
the  first  being  "The  Full  Recognition 
of  Japan".    This  second  treatment  is 
a    kind    of    extended    encyclopsedia 
article:   and  like  the  melancholy  of 
Jacques  it  is  "compounded  of  many 
samples".     Mr.  Latourette  has  con- 
ceived his  book  with  a  clear  end  in 
view,  and  as  a  result  he  has  achieved 
a  unity  that  the  Porter  book  cannot 
boast.    Porter's  book  has  grown  out 
of  the  war:  it  holds  a  brief  for  Japan 
as  one  of  the  Allies.    It  claims  that  a 
knowledge  of  Japan  is  an  obligation 
incumbent  upon  us  because  of  our  debt 
to  Japan  for  refraining  from  doing 
the  harm  she  might  have  done  had  she 
been  an  ally  of  Germany.    But  Japan 
makes  other  claims  upon  our  atten- 
tion.   "The  history  of  Japan,  like  the 
history  of  Ancient  Greece,  has  for  us 
Occidentals  of  the  twentieth  century 
an  educational  value  of  the  highest  im- 
portance.   We  can  measure  our  moral, 
esthetic,  and  intellectual  progress  by 
the  standards  of  Japan  before  she 
adopted  Western  manners  and  meth- 
ods, and  benefit  greatly  by  observing 
the  attitude  in  recent  times  of  this 
highly  intelligent  and  progressive  na- 
tion   toward    Western    civilization." 
Porter's  excuse  for  his  volume  is  lame 
in  both  of  its  legs.     A  writer  with 
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something  of  weight  to  say  need  not 
appear  in  his  preface  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  huckstering  his  book  by 
slovenly  articulated  sophistries. 

The  book  is  in  fact  a  compendium  of 
promiscuous  information  on  Japan. 
It  falls  into  two  parts:  Part  I  an 
historical  sketch  from  the  beginnings 
down  to  1917 — identical  in  scope  with 
the  work  of  Mr.  Latourette,  but  con- 
sistently inferior  in  treatment.  Part 
II  consists  of  five  chapters  on  "Phy- 
sical Characteristics  —  Population  — 
Sports'',  "Resources  and  Industrial 
Progress",  "Trade  and  Internal  Com- 
munication", "Evolution  of  the  Army 
and  Navy",  "Literature  and  Art".  The 
book  is  perfunctory  and  incompetent. 
Its  chief  interest  lies  in  its  account  of 
the  influence  of  Marco  Polo's  account 
of  the  island  of  Chipangu  (cited  from 
the  wretched  translation  in  the  Every- 
man Library)  in  provoking  the  voy- 
ages that  led  to  the  discovery  of 
America.  Porter  would  perhaps  have 
it  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this 
continent  to  Japan — another  obliga- 
tion to  inform  ourselves  of  matters 
oriental  by  a  reading  of  his  book.  The 
book  is  carelessly  made;  the  style  is 
slovenly;  the  facts  are  fragmentary, 


and  not  presented  in  orderly  fashion ; 
the  generalizations  are  not  infrequent- 
ly rhetorical  leaps  into  the  void.  For 
example,  it  is  stated  with  unsubstan- 
tiated extravagance  of  the  late  Emper- 
or Meiji:  "Austere,  upright,  cakn, 
juridical,  far-sighted,  benevolent, 
Mutsuhito  was  what  Plato  had  sighed 
for  and  Voltaire  had  vainly  sought— a 
philosopher  on  the  throne"  (page  108). 
Mr.  Latourette's  is  a  more  sober  judg- 
ment: "Although  the  progress  of  his 
reign  was  due  primarily  to  his  coun- 
cillors, he  did  not  hinder  them  by 
reactionary  tendencies.  ...  He 
had  the  good  judgment  so  to  accept 
advice  and  so  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  his  ministers  that  it  is  hard  at 
times  to  determine  just  how  much 
positive  influence  he  had  on  the  poli- 
tics of  his  reign"  (pages  116-117). 

Mr.  Latourette's  book  is  a  humble 
but  competent  piece  of  craftsmanship ; 
the  other  book  falls  into  that  large 
category  of  literary  incompetencies 
with  which  Japan  has  flooded  the 
world.  "Oh  that  my  enemy  would 
write  a  book !" — a  book  on  Japan ! 


The  Development  of  Japan.  By  Kenneth 
Scott  Latourette.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Japan :  The  Rise  of  a  Modern  Power.  By 
Robert  P.  Porter.     Oxford  University  Press. 
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MEXICO'S  NEW  POETS 

By  IRVING  ORMOND 


The  average  educated  American  of 
the  North,  who  has  received  his  in- 
formation about  Mexico  largely  from 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  would 
be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  learn  that 
the  republic  directly  to  the  south  of 
us  is  an  ancient  seat  of  cultura  As 
much  surprised,  indeed,  as  the  average 
South  American,  who  has  received  his 
information  about  the  United  States 
from  the  colunms  of  hia  daily  press, 
would  be  to  discover  that  in  our  coun- 
try something  more  than  lynchings, 
prize-fights,  railroad  wrecks  and  di- 
vorce trials  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Yet  Mexico's  literary  past  is  dis- 
tinguished by  glories  little  appreciated 
in  other  Spanish-speaking  countries — 
Spain  itself  included — not  to  speak  of 
the  United  States. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Mexico  had  a  "colegio"  for  the 
natives,  at  which  were  taught  reading, 
writing,  Latin,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  music.  In  1533,  thirty 
years  after  Heman  Cortes  arrived  at 
Tenochtitlan,  the  University  of  Mexico 
was  founded  by  mandate  of  Carlos  I. 
Here,  also  about  1536-7,  appeared  the 
first  printing-press.  During  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  fact,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  books  were 
published  in  the  city  of  Mexico;  the 
first  of  these — "La  Escalera  de  San 
Juan  Climaco" — ^was  printed  some  one 
hundred  and  three  years  before  "The 
Freeman's  Oath",  published  by  Har- 
vard College.  Naturally,  the  first 
books  were  confined  in  the  main  to  re- 
ligion, morals  and  works  in  native 
dialects.     At   the  beginning  of  the 


seventeenth  century  belles-lettres  and 
history  appeared  in  print. 

Two  of  the  greatest  names  in  Cas- 
tilian  literature  belong  by  nativity,  if 
not  by  their  products,  to  Mexican  let- 
ters. The  noted  dramatist  Juan  Ruiz 
de  Alarcon  and  the  world-famous  poet- 
ess Sor  Juana  In6s  de  la  Cruz,  both  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  reveal  their 
Mexican  origin  in  not  a  little  of  their 
work.  Thus  Luis  G.  Urbina,  one  of  the 
leading  contemporary  poets  of  Mexico, 
as  well  as  a  critic  of  engaging  style 
and  keen  perceptions,  reminds  us  in 
his  recent  "La  Vida  Literaria  de  Mex- 
ico" (Mexican  Literary  Life)  that  the 
tender  melancholy  of  Alarc6n  is  dis- 
tinctively Mexican;  the  pla3rwright 
himself,  writing  in  far-oflf  Spain,  felt 
this  allegiance  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
as  is  shown  by  his  frequent  reference 
to  it.  In  Sor  Juana  In6s  de  la  Cruz — 
once  upon  a  time  heralded,  in  terms 
that  would  bring  a  blush  of  inferiority 
to  the  cheeks  of  our  most  enterprising 
press-agents,  as  "the  Tenth  Muse" — 
Urbina  discovered  the  first  symptoms 
of  Mexican  folk-lore,  as  well  as  the 
first  Mexican  feminist. 

Today,  after  almost  three  centuries, 
Mexico  has  regained  her  literary  pre- 
eminence. That  same  melancholy  at- 
mosphere which  Urbina  advances  as 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  na- 
tion's art,  and  which  his  own  poetry 
exemplifies  in  so  charming  a  manner, 
wafts  through  much  of  what  is  now 
being  written;  yet  contemporary 
poetry,  particularly  in  such  original 
spirits  as  Amado  Nervo  and  Enrique 
Gonz&les  Martinez,  achieves  something 
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more  than  intense  personality  of  mood 
— something  that  maintains  the  new 
universality  of  Mexican  poetry,  which 
with  the  work  of  Manuel  Guti£rrez 
N&jera  (died  1895)  was  brought  with 
flying  banners  into  the  realms  of 
art. 

The  contribution  of  Mexico  to  the 
renovation  of  modem  Spanish  letters 
has,  in  a  measure,  been  obscured  by 
the  very  universality  of  its  chief  poets, 
even  as  its  contribution  of  three  cen- 
turies past  has  been  obscured.  The 
modernist  school,  of  which  Darlo  was 
so  long  the  standard-bearer,  owes  not 
a  little  (as  did  Darlo  personally)  to 
the  poetry  and  prose  of  Gutierrez 
N&jera  and  to  the  bold  eloquence  of 
Salvador  Diaz  Mir6n,  who  affected 
both  Darlo  and  the  powerful  pan- 
American  poet  that  has  taken  the  dead 
master's  place — Jos£  Santos  Chocano, 
of  Peru.  The  position  of  the  latter  is 
not  undisputed,  however;  some  would 
accord  the  place  to  Diaz  Mir6n. 


«r 


'The  thing  which  hath  been,  it  is 
that  which  shall  be;  and  that  which  is 
done  is  that  which  shall  be  done:  and 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 
Thus  spake  the  Preacher.  But  then, 
was  it  not  Paul  in  his  second  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  who  said  that  "old 
things  are  passed  away;  behold,  all 
things  are  become  new"?  Between 
the  two  statements  might  be  placed 
all  the  battles  that  are  being  forever 
waged  around  the  newest  of  the  new 
standards  in  art  "Newness",  after 
all,  is  a  matter  of  spirit  rather  than 
of  chronology.  The  unimaginative 
poetaster  of  today  who  shrieks  his 
little  theories  and  seeks  to  exemplify 
them  in  chopped  lines  that  are  neither 
literary  fish  nor  flesh,  is  ancient  even 
as  he  writes,  while  the  great  authors 
of  all  time  are  refreshingly  new  be- 
cause true  to  something  more  durable 


than  a  love  of  novelty  for  novelty's 
sake.  Nothing  ages  so  quickly  as  nov- 
elty. There  is,  of  course,  much  that 
is  good  in  contemporary  free  verse  of 
even  the  freest  variety,  because  it  pro- 
ceeds from  persons  that  have  learned 
the  secret  of  clothing  sincerity  in  art 
The  others  may  well  be  wrapped  in  a 
shroud  of  silence. 

The  young  spirits  of  Spanish 
America  have  usually  been  considered 
even  more  exuberant  than  their  Latin 
brothers  across  the  sea,  yet  our  own 
Anglo-Saxon  youth  can  match  these 
turbulent  writers  in  extravagance  and 
exuberance — ^hence  even  a  Chocano 
who,  in  his  early  days  (1894),  printed 
his  verses  in  red  ink  to  show  his 
"Sacred  Ire".  Later  verses  from  the 
same  pen  appeared  in  blue,  as  did  a 
volume  by  the  Chilean  Francisco  Con- 
treras.  This  must  have  been  a  result 
of  the  "blue"  craze  that  followed 
Darlo's  "Azul"  in  1888.  Hence,  too, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  mod- 
em Mexican  magazines,  the  "Revista 
Azul"  (The  Blue  Review). 

Why  blue?  Because,  as  Gutierrez 
N&jera  explained,  "in  the  blue  there  is 
sunlight;  because  in  the  blue,  there 
are  clouds;  and  because  in  the  blue, 
hopes  fly  in  flocks.  Blue  is  not  merely 
a  color,  it  is  a  mystery".  Perhaps 
Victor  Hugo  is  to  blame  for  all  this 
cerulean  ebullition,  for  it  was  he  who 
wrote,  with  Hugoesque  all-inclusive- 
ness,  that  "I'art,  c'est  Tazur!"  Have 
we  not  long  listened  to  the  color  of 
vowels,  by  a  sort  of  telescoping  of  the 
senses  which  the  doctors  call  synses- 
thesia,  colored  audition  and  other  less 
intelligible  names?  And  is  it  not  the\ 
fantastic  French  composer  Eric  Satie 
who,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  the 
uninitiate,  is  printing  his  music  in 
red  ink?  One  touch  of  novelty  makes 
the  whole  world  of  young  artists  kin. 

However,  out  of  the  riot  of  modem- 
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ism  at  its  worst,  Mexico  like  our  own 
nation  has  produced  noteworthy  fig- 
ures. A  half-dozen  of  its  modem 
spirits,  of  whom  four  are  still  writing, 
have  been  grouped  into  a  "great  six" ; 
this  famous  sextet  comprises  Manuel 
Gutierrez  Ndjera,  Manuel  Jos6  Oth6n, 
Salvador  Diaz  Mir6n,  Amado  Nervo, 
Luis  G.  Urbina  and  Enrique  Gonzdles 
Martinez.  For  a  fuller  consideration 
of  the  best  in  contemporary  Mexican 
poetry  there  should  doubtless  be  added 
such  names  as  De  Icaza,  Tablada, 
Reyes,  Sierra  and  others,  including  at 
least  one  woman,  Maria  Enriqueta, 
who  has  closer  affinities,  let  us  say,  to 
Sara  Teasdale  than  to  Amy  Lowell. 
Here  we  must  emphasize  the  "great 
six" ;  they  include  the  important  range 
of  Mexican  poetry  in  its  latest  and 
highest  manifestations. 

The  best  in  Mexican  letters  of  re- 
cent days  has  proceeded  from  the 
groups  that  rallied  around  certain 
magazines.  Thus  the  "Revista  Azul" 
brought  out  the  work  of  Gutierrez 
Ndjera,  Sierra,  Urbina,  Diaz  Mir6n 
and  others,  giving  the  initial  impulse 
to  the  new  school;  then  came  the 
"Revista  Modema"  which  printed  the 
compositions  of  Valenzuela,  Amado 
Nervo,  Oth6n  and  others,  represent- 
ing, in  the  words  of  Urbina,  "the 
highest  intellectual  group  that  Mexico 
has  yet  produced";  finally  the 
"Ateneo"  gave  publicity  to  men  like 
Rafael  Cabrera,  Rafael  Lopez  and  the 
idol  of  Mexican  youth,  Enrique  Gon- 
zdles  Martinez. 

French  influence  was  dominant; 
Gutierrez  Ndjera,  universally  admired 
by  all  who  read  Spanish  poetry,  was 
early  nourished  upon  a  mystic  educa- 
tion, and  the  classics  remained  with 
him.  When,  however,  he  came  into 
contact  with  the  French  language  and 
its  treasures,  he  underwent  a  trans- 
formation that  was  destined  to  affect 


the  future  of  Spanish  poetry  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean.  This  man  with  the 
countenance  of  a  Caliban  and  the  soul 
of  an  Ariel — ^this  spirit  who  was 
fundamentally  elegiac  even  in  his 
symbolic  inspirations,  infused  the 
French  soul  into  the  Spanish  form; 
he  revolutionized  poetry  and  prose; 
some  believe  that  his  influence  upon 
the  latter  was  even  greater  than  that 
upon  verse;  in  both  realms,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  was  a  precursor  of  Dario's 
modernism.  Like  others  of  his  epoch 
he  was  haunted  with  visions  of  early 
death,  which  came  to  him  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  Early  deaths  occur 
with  distressing  frequency  among  the 
Spanish-American  poets.  Mexico's 
great  romantic  poet  Manuel  Acufia, 
for  instance,  died  (1873)  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  by  his  own  hand.  Not 
long  after  the  death  of  Gutierrez 
N&jera,  the  great  Colombian  poet  Jos£ 
Asunci6n  Silva,  another  modernist 
precursor,  died  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year,  also  by  his  own  hand.  These 
men  and  their  numerous  brothers  may 
have  been  morbid,  but  they  were 
sincere.  Their  death  was  no  mere 
trapping  of  poesy;  it  was  a  haunting 
reality. 

Manuel  Jos«  Othon  (1858-1906), 
though  he  lived  somewhat  longer  than 
his  famous  contemporary,  died  like- 
wise at  the  height  of  his  power.  He 
knew  nature  intimately,  and  was,  in  a 
very  deep  sense  of  the  word,  a  bucolic 
poet.  He  saw  his  beloved  landscapes 
at  first  hand,  not  through  books,  and 
possessed  the  gift  of  communicating 
his  enthusiasm.  One  of  his  commen- 
tators points  out  the  strange  fact  that 
he  was  popular  alike  with  partisans 
of  the  classic  tradition  and  with 
adherents  of  the  modernistic  cult; 
this  was  indeed  strange,  as  Oth6n  was 
an  extreme  purist  who  outdid  the 
Caatilians  themselves.  Yet  the  writers 
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of  the  new  school  recognized  his 
essential  sincerity,  his  direct  com- 
munion with  nature,  and  saw  in  his 
attitude  evidence  of  a  much-needed 
renovation  in  Mexican  letters.  There 
is  much  about  Oth6n,  to  me  at  least, 
that  relates  him  more  than  superfi- 
cially to  our  own  Robert  Frost. 

Of  the  living  members  of  the  "great 
six'',  Urbina  (bom  1868)  and  Diaz 
Mir6n  (1853)  are  the  oldest,  repre- 
senting contrasting  gifts.  Urbina, 
writes  his  friend  Gronzdles  Martinez, 
is  characterized  by  nostalgia.  (That 
word,  by  the  way,  is  noticeably  fre- 
quent upon  the  lips  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
can critics  and  poets  alike.)  "Nos- 
talgia of  what?  Of  the  impossible 
and  the  irreparable,  which,  according 
to  Anatole  France,  are  the  chief  pivots 
about  which  revolve  all  poetic  ideals. 
Only  this  sadness  of  Urbina  is  not 
manifested  in  loud  explosions^  in  rend- 
ing cries,  nor  in  hopeless  pessimism; 
he  knows  how  to  receive  from  his 
noble  soul  .  .  .  «  a  touch 
of  serenity  and  of  resignation  that 
transform  it  into  a  noble  melan- 
choly.*' 

Urbina,  like  Gutierrez  Ndjera,  tries 
to  merge  poesy  and  music;  he  is  large- 
ly melodic;  in  his  sympathy  for  na- 
ture's creatures,  especially  the  birds, 
he  is  comparable  to  Ralph  Hodgson. 
Diaz  Mir6n,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
flute  of  Urbina  often  opposes  the 
trumpet  that  has  found  its  boldest 
and  most  self-confident  tones  in  the 
proud  pan-Americanism  of  Santos 
Chocano.  His  collection  of  poems 
called  "Lascas"  fairly  stunned  his 
countrymen  with  a  perfection  of  form 
which,  one  writer  asserts,  "has  neither 
precedent  nor  continuation  in  all 
Spanish".  Diaz  Mir6n  would  be  far 
better  known  had  he  not  conceived  a 
violent  prejudice  against  appearing  in 


the  columns  of  periodicals.  This 
decision  was  taken  in  reprisal  for  the 
early  pirating  of  his  verse.  He  is  a 
severe  critic  of  his  own  writings — ^too 
much  so. 

Perhaps  Amado  Nervo  (bom  1870) 
and  Enrique  Gronzdles  (bom  1871) 
will  prove  more  immediately  to  the 
liking  of  North  American  readers. 
The  former  of  these,  prolific,  restless, 
responsive,  eccentric,  mystic,  contra- 
dictory and  brilliant,  is  looked  upon 
as  having,  with  his  well-known  "Epi- 
talamio"  to  King  Alphonso  XIII, 
brought  the  modernist  movement 
proper  to  a  close,  or  rather,  as  having 
prepared  the  way  for  the  singing  of 
themes  closer  to  the  indigenous  spirit 
of  the  peoples  of  Spanish  America. 
Nervo's  "Epithalamium"  hails  the 
Spanish  king  as  ruler  in  spirit  over 
the  Spanish  people,  even  though  they 
be  divided  into  many  self-governing 
republics.  Nervo,  like  Chocano  and 
others,  denies  allegiance  to  any  par- 
ticular school;  there  was  bound  to  be 
a  reaction  to  certain  phases  of  mod- 
ernism, such  as  excessive  preoccupa- 
tion with  exotic  subjects,  a  too  great 
attention  to  perfection  of  form,  a  wor- 
ship of  pure  art  that  was  s3rmbolized 
in  Dario's  image  of  the  swan. 

To  that  swan,  indeed,  Gronzdles 
Martinez  announces  a  successor  whose 
beauty  was  inward  rather  than  ex- 
ternal: the  owl.  "Wring  the  neck  of 
the  swan  with  deceitful  plumage",  he 
counsels  in  a  notable  sonnet.  "It 
merely  parades  its  grace,  but  hears 
not  the  soul  of  things  nor  the  voice 
of  the  landscape.  Flee  from  every 
form  and  from  every  tongue  that  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  latent  rh3rthm 
of  profound  life;  adore  life  intensely, 
and  let  it  understand  your  homage. 
Look  upon  the  wise  owl,  how  it  spreads 
its  wings  from  Olympus  leaving  the 
lap  of  Pallas,  and  rests  its  taciturn 
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flight  upon  that  tree  ....  It 
has  not  the  grace  of  the  swan,  but 
its  restless  eye,  peering  into  the  dark, 
interprets  the  mysterious  book  of 
nocturnal  silence.'' 

This  poet,  like  most  of  his  com- 
patriots, is  melancholy  but  he  is,  too, 
optimistic.  As  Francisco  de  Icaza, 
himself  a  poet  and  critic  of  high 
standing,  says  of  Gonz&les  Martinez: 
"He  feels  the  transitory  nature  of 
grief,  which  in  normal  life  is  as  fleet- 
ing as  pleasure,  and  he  sings  both, 
already  past,  with  a  vague  and  tender 
melancholy.  For,  to  the  poet  grief  is 
not  a  permanent  guest,  but  rather  a 
traveler  who  stops  at  his  hearth,  and 
who,  tomorrow,  at  the  break  of  day, 
will  shake  his  sandal  and  depart" 

To  return  to  Nervo — ^much  of  this 
poet's  writing  has  an  ineffable  tender- 
ness, especially  such  as  appears  in 
the  first  part  of  his  collection  called 
"En  Voz  Baja"  (In  a  Soft  Voice). 
Not  only  are  the  thoughts  such  as 
may  be  spoken  only  in  a  soft,  sweet 
voice,  but  the  very  hush  of  passionate 
confiding,  the  soft  breath  of  airy 
wishes,  the  deep  sense  of  holy  silences, 
the  poignant,  haunting  memories  of 
a  past  suddenly  evoked,  rise  like  in- 
cense from  its  pages.  Nervo,  in 
some  of  his  aspects,  possesses  a  lyric 
introspection  that  seems,  by  some 
fourth-dimensional  gift  of  thought,  to 
penetrate  into  lives  that  we  only  half 
dream  of  living;  he  feels  the  feverish 
hurly-burly  of  life,  yet  is  a  man  of 
his  times  and  has  faith  in  his  age. 
His  comparisons  are  not  only  things 
of  beauty  but  conveyers  of  beauty  as 
well.  His  is  not  the  empty,  if  beauti- 
ful urn  of  so  many  Parnassians;  he 
can  fashion  beautiful  urns  and  fill 
them  with  intoxicating  wine. 

An  interesting  example  of  Nerve's 
brilliancy  is  afforded  by  the  notable 
and    noble    poem    entitled     "P&jaro 


Milagroso"  (Miraculous  Bird),  writ- 
ten in  1910  after  a  flight  in  an  aero- 
plane. To  Nerve's  soaring  imagina- 
tion (pardoning  the  unintentional 
pun)  the  aeroplane  becomes  a  colossal 
white  bird  that  realizes  the  dream  of 
generations,  reconquering  for  man, 
the  fallen  angel,  the  wings  that  he 
lost  in  his  struggle  with  the  gods. 
At  last,  cries  the  poet,  the  sons  of 
man  have  wings. 

Fathers  who  sought  this  anxiously, 
and  died  without  beholding  it — poets  who 
for  centuries  dreamed  of  such  gifts — 
lamentable  Icaruses  who  provoked  laugh- 
ter— ^to-day,  over  your  tombs,  there  flies, 
buzzing,  the  miraculous  bird  of  the  snowy 
wings,  that  crystallizes  the  dream  of  the 
ages!  And  your  dead  eyes  open  to  be- 
hold it,  and  your  dry  bones  are  crowned 
with  flowers!  Oh,  God!  I,  who,  tired  of 
the  sad  and  frivolous  journey  of  life, 
longed  for  eternal  night,  to-day  cry  to 
Thee,  "More  life,  oh  Lord,  more  life,  that 
I  may  soar  like  an  eagle  over  all  vanities 
and  all  beauties,  winging  above  them  in 
vast  flight!"  We  poets  have  now  a  new 
Pegasus!  And  what  a  Pegasus,  friends, 
does  Jove  return  to  us!  Let  a  divine  ex- 
ultation flood  our  spirits,  and  a  Te  Deum 
Laudamus  burst  from  our  lips,  and  let 
old  melancholies  and  vague  preoccupa- 
tions perish,  strangled  by  virile  hands! 
Let  us  live !  Let  us  live !  Let  us  abolish 
frontiers!  Nations,  in  vain  do  you  wish 
to  make  a  weapon  out  of  that  which  is  a 
sign  of  peace  amon^  peoples!  Stain  not 
the  celestial  bird  with  missions  of  war; 
it  thrusts  them  aside;  it  was  born  for 
the  message  of  friendship  and  sows 
kisses  of  peace  among  men ! 

It  must  already  have  occurred  to  the 
reader  that  Nerve's  buoyant  hopes 
were  soon  to  be  dashed  by  the  out- 
break of  the  great  conflict  four  years 
after  the  composition  of  the  poem. 
Nervo  himself,  in  a  recent  article, 
comes  back  to  the  poem  and  his  hopes. 
He  has  not  lost  faith  in  the  miraculous 
bird ;  rather  has  it  been  strengthened. 
He  beholds,  after  the  war,  visions  of 
the  nocturnal  sky  suddenly  illumined 
by  signs  upon  vast  wings  bearing  the 
legends :  "Paris  to  New  York",  "Lon- 
don to  Mexico".  "Madrid  to  Buenos 
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Aires"  ....  "The  aeroplane, 
moreover,  will  give  back  to  us  the  lap 
of  night,  the  majesty  of  the  forgotten 
stars  ....  and  it  is  already 
well  known  that  the  stars  are  pale  and 
ardent  instructors  that  teach  us  many 
things.     .  They  civilized  the 

Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Nahuas  and  the  Mayas.  They 
have  given  back  to  many  men  in  the 
clear  nights  of  the  trenches  the  feeling 
of  eternity.  ...  In  them  is  our 
hope  of  salvation.''  Like  the  true 
Spanish-American  that  he  is,  Nervo 
is  a  poet  even  in  his  magazine  contri- 
butions. 

Mexico,  then,  which  produced 
notable  figures  at  the  very  dawn  of 
Spanish-American  letters,  and  cen- 
turies later  gave  birth  to  important 
precursors  of  the  modernist  move- 
ment that  revolutionized  Spanish 
verse,  again  triumphs  in  such  poets  as 
Amado  Nervo  and  Gonzdles  Martinez 
by  initiating  a  8till  newer  phase  of 
Spanish  poetry.  When  we  recollect 
that  all  this  literary  activity  is  taking 
place  in  a  bnd  that  is  much  con- 
cerned with  the  primary  question  of 
rectifying  a  gigantic  percentage  of 
illiteracy,  and  with  problems  in  in- 
dustrial adjustment  that  have  had 
their  echo  in  our  own  nation,  we  ar- 
rive at  a  better  realization  of  the 
imaginative  power  of  these  little 
known  neighbors  of  ours. 

The  recent  visit  of  Mexican  journal- 
ists to  this  country  must  have  pro- 
duced beneficial  results  in  a  better 
understanding,  by  Mexicans,  of  our 
motives  as  a  world  power.  Too  many 
of  us,  however,  if  we  give  the  matter 
any  thought  at  all,  consider  ourselves 
above  the  need  of  such  an  understand- 
ing of  Mexico  as  shall  remove  the 


superficial  impressions  we  have  gained 
heretofore.  The  war,  which  did  so 
much  to  awaken  us  from  a  mental 
insularity  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  rank  of  the  United  States  as 
a  nation,  will  perhaps  have  as  one  of 
its  results  the  tightening  of  intellec- 
tual bonds  between  the  two  republics. 
When  even  the  new  school  of  Yiddish 
poets,  in  New  York,  is  athrob  with 
cosmopolitan  influences  that  thumb 
the  pages  of  every  literature  for  sug- 
gestions, translations,  and  stimulating 
influences,  and  poetry  enthusiasts  of 
the  East  Side  may  read  John  Gould 
Fletcher  and  James  Oppenheim  in 
Yiddish,  surely  our  own  new  poets 
should  not  disdain  the  rich  flelds  of 
modem  Mexican  verse. 

This  kinship  of  all  true  poets,  as 
well  as  the  inherent  unity  between  the 
"new"  and  the  "old",  is  deeply  felt 
and  effectively  expressed  by  Gonzdles 
Martinez  in  his  sonnet  "The  Poets, 
Tomorrow  .  .  .  ."  wherein  he 
sings  the  same  eternal  questioning 
under  different  forms. 

To-morrow  the  poets  will  sing  a  di- 
vine verse  that  we  of  to-day  cannot 
achieve;  new  constellations  will  reveal, 
with  a  new  trembling,  a  different  destiny 
to  their  restless  souls.  To-morrow  the 
poets  will  follow  their  road,  absorbed  in 
a  new  and  strange  blossoming,  and  on 
hearing  our  song,  will  cast  to  the  winds 
our  outworn  illusion.  And  all  will  be 
useless,  and  all  will  be  vain;  the  task 
will  remain  forever — the  same  secret  and 
the  same  darkness  within  the  heart. 
And  before  the  eternal  shadow  that  rises 
and  falls  they  will  pick  u^  from  the  dust 
the  abandoned  lyre  and  sing  with  it  our 
very  same  song. 

Extremes  meet.  In  such  a  beauti- 
ful sonnet  as  this  is  in  the  original,  it 
seems  that  the  pessimism  of  Ecclesi- 
astes  to  whom  there  was  nothing  new, 
and  of  the  Apostle,  to  whom  all  things 
were  new,  join  in  a  golden  circle. 
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SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS 

BY  A.  G.  H.  SPIERS 


A  new  book  on  a  great  literary  fig- 
ure is  bound  to  arouse  our  curiosity. 
In  this  respect  Barthou's  "Les  Amours 
d'un  Po^te'*  is  doubly  alluring.  Its 
main  subject  is  Victor  Hugo  and  it 
treats  also  at  some  length  of  Sainte- 
Beuve.  M.  Barthou  has  for  years 
been  interested  in  these  men,  and  the 
particular  value  of  his  volume  lies  in 
the  use  of  hitherto  unpublished  docu- 
ments. He  has  had  access  to  the  pri- 
vate papers  of  Sainte-Beuve,  and  also 
to  a  still  richer  treasure  for  his  pur- 
pose: much  material  originally  in  the 
possession  of  Juliette  Drouet.  It  is 
to  put  these  documents  into  their 
proper  setting  that,  after  not  a  few 
others,  he  recounts  once  more  much 
of  the  sentimental  life  of  ''Olympio" 
from  his  love-match  in  1822  to  the 
death  of  Juliette  in  1883. 

When  the  "Chants  du  Cr^puscule" 
appeared  in  1835,  Sainte-Beuve  at- 
tacked the  volume  on  the  ground  that 
it  contained  two  different  inspirations 
that  were  incompatible.  The  fact  he 
noted  was  true ;  but  Sainte-Beuve  was 
hardly  the  one  to  insist  upon  it.  To 
do  so  was  as  indelicate  as  it  was  hypo- 
critical Sainte-Beuve  was  using  for 
his  own  purposes  information  ac- 
quired, at  least  in  part,  through  the 
hospitality  of  Hugo  himself  and  the 
too  great  indulgence  of  Hugo's  wife. 

As  early  as  1827  there  had  devel- 
oped, between  the  poet  and  the  critic, 
a  strong  friendship  bom  of  their 
common  interests.  For  some  years 
Sainte-Beuve  had  been  a  constant 
visitor  in  Hugo's  house.  But  when 
fame  began  coming  to  his  friend,  when 


his  house  became  the  meeting  place  of 
enthusiastic  followers  who,  too, 
claimed  the  attention  of  its  hosts, 
Sainte-Beuve  felt  that  the  ties  that 
had  bound  him  to  the  husband  were 
more  than  overshadowed  by  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  wife.  For  some 
time  both  Victor  and  Ad^le  Hugo  bore 
with  affectionate  solicitude  the  erratic 
humor  of  their  sensitive  friend. 
Hugo's  attitude  was  especially  gener- 
ous. Though  knowing  Sainte-Beuve's 
feelings,  he  treated  him  with  both 
kindness  and  tact,  and  when  at  last  he 
was  convinced  that  a  continuation  of 
their  close  friendship  was  impossible, 
he  said  so  in  a  letter  that  is  remark- 
able for  its  gentleness  and  its  re- 
straint. 

Sainte-Beuve  continued  to  write  to 
Mme.  Hugo  and  even,  on  rare  occa- 
sions, to  see  her.  Thus,  when  two 
years  later,  the  "Chants  du  Cr6pu9- 
cule"  appeared,  he  was  in  a  privileged 
position.  It  took,  therefore,  but  little 
perspicacity  on  his  part  to  note  in 
the  new  volume  of  poems,  beside  the 
beautiful  tribute  to  Mme.  Hugo  in 
"Date  lilia",  the  presence  of  other 
verse  inspired  by  Hugo's  attachment 
to  Juliette  Drouet. 

In  a  passage  now  first  published  by 
Barthou,  Hugo  wrote  to  Juliette: 
"Juliette,  ce  nom  charmant  germe  en 
moi  et  s'6panouit  au  dehors  en  po6sie : 
tu  n'es  pas  seulement  mon  coeur,  tu  es 
toute  ma  pens6e."  There  is  exaggera- 
tion here,  if  not  with  respect  to  his 
penaie — of  which  Hugo  was  not  over- 
provided — at  least  in  regard  to  his 
poSsie.    But   even    in    that   there   is 
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quite  an  element  of  truth.  Hugo  and 
Juliette  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy 
for  fifty  years,  from  1833  to  the  time 
of  her  death.  It  is  true  that  they 
quarreled  often,  even  after  the  recon- 
ciliation that  followed  her  famous 
flight  to  Brest  in  1834:  she  felt  bit- 
terly at  times  her  "sentimental  claus- 
tration''  and  regretted  the  untimely 
end  of  a  promising  artistic  career. 
But  her  rich  nature,  for  all  its  un- 
doubted strength,  was  dominated  by 
the  imperious  personality  of  the  poet 
whose  genius  and  exuberant  affection 
aroused  in  her  a  mixture  of  admira- 
tion and  sincere  devotion  which  she 
could  not  resist.  As  for  Hugo,  it  was 
impossible,  given  his  temperament, 
that  Juliette  should  be  without  influ- 
ence upon  his  work.  Not  only  did  he 
make  her  the  constant  confidante  of 
his  ambition,  the  recipient  of  verse 
which  his  prodigal  feelings  lavished 
with  such  marvelous  ease,  the  helper 
who  often  prepared  his  manuscript 
and  corrected  his  proof;  but  directly 
or  indirectly,  he  gave  her  a  place  in 
his  published  work.  His  most  famous 
single  poem,  ''La  Tristesse  d'Olympio'', 
is  the  product  of  his  love  for  her,  and 
throughout  the  volumes  of  his  ma- 
turity and  his  old  age  there  are  pas- 
sages inspired  by  their  conmion  ex- 
periences. 

To  these  facts,  already  known  in 
their  general  bearing,  "Les  Amours 
d'un  Po^te"  adds  little.  As  was  to  be 
expected  at  this  date,  this  new  book 
serves  mainly  to  shed  a  little  more 
light  on  disputed  questions.  Thus 
Barthou  supports,  by  new  letters  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  the  less  favorable 
opinion  on  the  relations  between  Ad^le 
and  the  critic:  he  argues  the  falsity 
of  the  more  usual  belief  that  Hugo's 
conduct  up  to  1832  had  given  a  cer- 
tain excuse  for  these  same  relations; 
and   he   believes   in   the   unwavering 


devotion  of  Juliette  to  Hugo  through- 
out the  half-century  of  their  friend- 
ship. 

The  inedita,  viewed  from  a  strictly 
literary  point  of  view,  will  not  change 
our  ideas  of  Hugo's  powers.  With 
the  exception  of  one  poem  written  in 
1842,  which  may  well  be  what  Barthou 
calls  it,  "a  new  masterpiece",  they  con- 
tain nothing  striking. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  then,  this  book  is 
somewhat  disappointing.  That  it  can- 
not be  passed  by  in  silence  is  evident. 
Being  the  work  of  a  real  scholar  who 
has  revealed  through  it  really  fresh 
material,  it  will  compel  the  attention 
of  all  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
know  as  many  details  as  possible  about 
the  life,  the  feelings,  and  the  work  of 
so  great  a  poet  as  Hugo.  But  I  am 
not  sure  that  these  discoveries  would 
not  have  appeared  to  better  advantage 
in  the  technical  journals  published 
more  especially  for  scholars.  It  is 
true  that  the  general  reader,  especially 
if  unacquainted  with  the  works  of 
Simon,  Guimbaud,  Michaut,  and 
others,  will  not  go  to  sleep  while  read- 
ing the  present  volume.  Yet  why  in- 
sist before  the  general  public  upon 
facts  in  the  private  life  of  a  great 
artist,  when  these  facts  are  not  such 
as  to  make  us  appreciate  more  highly 
the  beauty  of  his  work? 

1 
In  these  days  of  universal  upheaval, 

when  the  old  is  disdained  and  the  new 
startles  us  by  its  excesses,  when  stand- 
ards are  as  unstable  as  dwellings,  when 
the  criterion  of  action  is  too  often  the 
utility  of  the  moment  and  "the  favor- 
ite article  of  furniture  is  a  trunk",  it 
stimulates  our  revery  to  read  Bor- 
deaux's "Les  Pierres  du  Foyer".  For 
this  book  reminds  us  that,  for  many 
years  now,  there  has  been  in  France 
a  group  of  writers  to  protest  against 
certain    modem    tendencies,    and    to 
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praise  in  their  stead  enthusiasm,  a 
simple  and  childlike  vision  of  man  and 
nature,  a  reverence  for  the  home» 
patriotism,  religion,  and  the  steadying 
ties  of  custom  and  traditional  life. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  past,  we 
have  not  been  quite  just  to  these 
writers.  While  granting  the  artistic 
merits  of  their  works,  we  have  per- 
haps been  too  prone  to  brand  as  old- 
f ogyism  an  attitude  based  upon  a  feel- 
ing for  the  very  real  needs  of  the  day, 
which  we  have  been  too  blind  to  see. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  thought  sug- 
gested by  reading  Bordeaux's  book. 

Bordeaux,    who    is    one    of    these 
writers,  reflects  here  the  sentiments 
of  the  others;  and  although  this  vol- 
ume, made  up  largely  of  popular  lec- 
tures before  a  welfare  society,  has 
little  of  the  charm  which  characterizes 
such  novels  as  his  "Les  Roquevillard'* 
and  ''La  Maison",  it  leaves  with  us 
two  ideas  that  are  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention.   The  first  is  that  only  that 
literature  is  worthy  of  the  name  that 
is  in  close  and  constant  touch  with 
general,  daily  life  and  is  not  afraid 
of  well-worn  themes  and  eternal  sub- 
jects; and  the  second  that  a  nation  is 
not  a  club  for  bachelors,  but,  as  Joseph 
de  Maistre  put  it,  "an  association  upon 
the  same  land  of  the  living  with  the 
dead  and  with  those  who  are  still  un- 
born". Art,  modes  of  life,  thought  and 
education,  must  all  remember  these 
vital  truths.     And  let  it  not  be  said 
that  such  an  attitude  will  stifle  orig- 
inality and  make  progress  impossible. 
"To  do  so  would  be  like  saying:   'De- 
prive this  child  of  the  money  left  by  his 
father  in  order  that  he  may  better  en- 
joy the  goods  of  this  world.* "    Orig- 


inality and  progress,  the  sane  and  com- 
plete realization  of  the  personality, 
are  possible  only  when  they  develop 
in  harmony  with,  not  in  opposition  to, 
the  conditions  to  which  the  particular 
individual  is  heir. 

Among  the  men  whom  the  whole 
world  is  now  watching,  there  is  no 
more  interesting  figure  than  that  of 
France's  "tiger".  The  recent  transla- 
tion of  his  speeches  and  Georges  Le- 
compte's  "C16menceau"  come  at  an  op- 
portune moment.  The  latter  is  an  en- 
thusiastic presentation,  in  a  popular 
vein,  of  the  life  and  temper  of  the 
doughty  fighter  who  in  spite  of  his  age 
(he  was  bom  in  1841)  still  shows 
many  of  his  old  characteristics.  This 
book  shows  u^  "the  overthrower  of 
ministries",  as  cordially  hated  at  one 
moment  as  he  was  loved  at  another, 
this  dealer  of  hard  knocks  whose  in- 
dependence and  straightforwardness 
have  often  disconcerted  more  academic 
parliamentarians,  as  a  man  who 
couples  with  a  strong  sympathy  for 
democratic  and  "social"  ideals  a  hard- 
headed  appreciation  of  facts.  This 
will  be  interesting  to  remember  when 
reading  the  morning  papers ! 

Unfortunately,  Lecompte  assumes  in 
his  reader  a  knowledge  of  French  his- 
tory of  the  last  fifty  years;  and  this, 
elementary  though  the  knowledge  is, 
may  make  it  a  little  hard  for  the  aver- 
age American  to  understand  some  of 
his  references. 


Les  Amours  d'un  Po^te  (Victor  Hu«o).  By 
Louis  Barthou.   Paris:   Conard. 

Les  Pierres  du  Foyer.  By  Henry  Bor- 
deaux.   Paris :   Plon. 

Cl^menceau.  By  Georges  Liecompte.  Paris : 
Charpentlar. 
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MYTH,  POETRY,  AND  ROMANCE 

BY  PADRAIC  COLUM 


There  are  many  reasons  why  pages 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  poetry 
should  be  hospitable  to  accounts  of 
mythologies.  Poetry  is  always  striv- 
ing to  rise  into  mythology.  And 
mythology  in  its  decay  gives  rise  to 
secular  poetry  and  romance.  On  one 
side  we  see  Dante  magnificently  es- 
tablishing his  own  m3rthology,  and 
Blake  and  Shelley  striving  to  do  so — 
without  success,  however.  On  the 
other  side  we  see  great  poetry  and  un- 
f  orgetable  romance  being  made  out  of 
mythology  in  its  decay.  Homer  creates 
both  a  mythology  and  a  secular  poetry : 
he  puts  Zeus  and  his  family  securely 
on  Ol3rmpus  and  he  weaves  the  story 
of  Paris  and  Helen,  once  divinities, 
into  the  tale  of  the  hosting  of  Aga- 
memnon against  King  Priam's  town. 
The  Norse-Germanic  mythology  in  its 
decay  gives  us  the  great  epic  of  the 
"Twilight  of  the  Gods"— Wotan,  Sieg- 
fried, and  Brunhilda;  Valhalla  and 
the  Rhinegold.  And  the  decay  of  one 
section  of  Celtic  mythology,  the  Bry- 
thonic,  gave  us  the  "Morte  d' Arthur" 
and  the  "Mabinogion";  the  stories  of 
Parsifal  and  the  Grail.  Another  sec- 
tion of  Celtic  mythology,  the  Goidelic, 
gives  us  the  heroic  Irish  tales.  Fin- 
nish mythology  comes  to  us  in  the 
"Kalavala",  the  only  popular  epic  that 
a  European  people  possesses. 

Of  the  four  peoples  who  have  made 
Western  Europe  we  have  the  mytholo- 
gies of  three  in  some  completeness — 
the  Hellenic,  the  Italic  and  the  Norse- 
Germanic.  The  mythology  of  the 
Celts  is  incomplete  as  it  comes  to  us. 
Roman    culture    coming    into    Celtic 


France  and  Celtic  Britain  brought 
about  a  premature  "Twilight  of  the 
Gods".  Christianity  dissipated  even 
this  twilight.  All  that  is  left  of  the 
mythology  of  one  section  of  the  Celtic 
race  is  found  in  some  inscriptions  in 
France  and  certain  motives  and  a  cer- 
tain coloring  in  British  romance. 

In  Ireland  the  mythology  of  the  Goi- 
delic Celts  flourished  until  the  time 
when  the  Colleges  of  Druids  trans- 
formed themselves  into  monasteries  of 
Christian  monks.  On  condition  that  it 
made  itself  necessary  as  history  and 
captivating  as  romance,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  mythology  was  left  unsup- 
pressed.  So  well  was  its  transforma- 
tion made  that  it  was  only  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  schol- 
ars perceived  that  a  race  represented 
as  an  historic  people  with  historic 
kings  was,  in  truth,  the  divinities  of 
the  Celtic  people.  The  credit  for  show- 
ing that  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann  were 
Celtic  gods  is  given  to  the  French 
Celtilogue,  d'Arbois  de  Joubainville. 
But  before  d'Arbois's  discovery  was 
announced  a  suggestion  of  it  was  made 
by  the  Irish  historian,  Standish 
O'Grady,  in  his  little  noted  "History  of 
Ireland :  Critical  and  Philosophical". 

Celtic  mythology,  even  as  it  sur- 
vived in  Ireland,  is  not  as  full  or  com- 
plete as  is  the  mythology  of  the  Eddas. 
Yet  it  is  very  full  as  compared  with 
the  Slavic  mythology,  as  one  can  see 
by  glancing  from  one  section  to  the 
other  in  the  handsome  volume  that  is 
third  in  the  Mythology  of  All  Races 
series.  The  writer  of  the  Celtic  sec- 
tion is  Professor  MacCulloch,  a  Scots- 
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man.  He  does  not  write  of  the  myth- 
ology from  the  inside,  as  it  were,  as 
Standish  O'Grady  has  done,  and  he  is 
careful  to  avoid  myth-making  on  his 
own  account — ^the  Frenchman,  d'Ar- 
bois  de  Joubainville  and  the  Welshman, 
Sir  John  Rhys,  were  not  always  care- 
ful to  do  this;  his  account  takes  con- 
sideration of  the  very  latest  in  Celtic 
research,  and  it  is  as  exact  and  as 
authoritative  as  such  a  study  can  be. 
It  is  too  analytical,  however,  and  we 
miss  the  sweep  that  would  bring  into 
our  imaginations  something  of  the  con- 
tent of  this  preliterary  poetry.  Still 
Professor  MacCuUoch,  in  quoting 
from  his  texts,  often  gives  us  passages 
that  are  finely  imaginative. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
(Engus  or  iEngus,  the  Celtic  God  of 
Love.  Homer  would  have  made  an  epi- 
sode out  of  such  a  story  that  would 
have  been  remembered  through  the 
ages.  In  the  pages  of  "Celtic  Myth- 
ology" the  episode  is  given  as  a  piece 
of  information: 

Still  another  account  is  given  in  verse 
by  the  tenth  century  poet,  Cinaed  ua 
h-Artacain.  Boann,  Nechtain's  wife, 
came  to  stay  with  her  brother  Elemar, 
vassal  of  Dagda,  who  sought  her  love 
in  vain.  His  Druids  advised  him  to  send 
Elcmar  on  a  mission,  but  the  latter  bar- 
gained that  it  should  not  keep  him  away 
overnight,  whereupon  Dagda  "kept  the 
sun  in  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  heavens  till 
the  end  of  nine  months".  Elcmar  thought 
that  only  a  day  had  passed,  but  on  his 
return  he  saw  by  the  change  in  the 
flowers  how  long  the  time  had  been. 
Meanwhile  Dagda  and  Boann  had  de- 
ceived him,  but  now  they  were  afraid, 
and  birth-pangs  seized  the  faithless 
wife.  They  left  her  child  OBngus  by 
the  roadside  near  Midir's  Sid,  and  there 
he  was  brought  up  until  his  companions 
jeered  at  his  unknown  origin.  Taxed  by 
CBngus,  Midir  told  the  truth,  and  taking 
him  to  Dagda's  Sid.  obtained  it  for  him 
for  a  day  and  a  nignt,  thus  tricking  him. 

Here  is  another  story  of  the  loves 
of  the  gods  that  has  glamour  around 
it: 


Liath,  a  young  Prince  of  the  Side, 
loved  Midir's  daughter  Bri,  who  went 
with  her  attendants  to  meet  him  as  he 
approached.  But  the  slingers  on  Midir's 
Sid  kept  him  back,  and  their  sling-stones 
were  like  "a  swarm  of  bees  on  a  day  of 
beautjr^.  Liath's  servant  was  slain,  and 
because  Liath  could  not  reach  her,  Bri 
turned  back  to  the  Sid  and  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

The  glimpses  of  the  other  world  that 
are  in  these  myths  have  a  glamour 
about  them  which  no  modem  Celtic 
poet  has  been  able  to  render.  There 
is  a  famous  story  called  'The  Voyage 
of  Bran'',  one  episode  of  which  the 
writer  of  Celtic  mythology  gives  in 
these  words: 

Bran  first  came  to  an  Isle  of  Laugh- 
ter; and  when  one  of  his  men  was  sent 
ashore,  he  refused  to  leave  the  laughing 
folk  of  this  isle  of  joy.  At  the  Land  of 
Women  their  Queen  wdcomed  Bran, 
throwing  a  ball  of  thread  which  cleaved 
to  his  hand,  and  by  which  the  boat  was 
drawn  ashore.  All  now  went  into  a 
house  where  were  twenty-seven  beds,  one 
for  each;  the  food  never  grew  less  and 
for  each  man  it  had  the  taste  which  he 
desired.  They  stayed  for  a  year,  though 
it  was  in  trut^  many  years;  but  home- 
sickness at  last  seized  one  of  them,  Nech- 
tan,  so  that  he  and  the  others  begged 
Bran  to  return.  The  Queen  said  they 
would  rue  this,  yet  as  they  were  bent  on 
going,  she  bade  them  not  set  foot  on 
Erin  and  to  take  with  them  their  com- 
rade from  the  Isle  of  Joy.  When  Erin 
was  reached,  Bran  told  his  name  to  the 
people  gathered  on  the  shore:  but  they 
said,  "We  do  not  know  him,  though  the 
voyage  of  Bran  is  in  our  ancient 
stories."  Nechtan  now  leaped  ashore, 
but  when  his  foot  touched  land,  he  be- 
came a  heap  of  ashes.  Bran  then  told 
his  wanderings  and  bade  farewell  to  the 
crowd,  returning  presumably  to  the  di- 
vine land.  "From  that  hour  his  wander- 
ings are  not  known." 

The  Brythonic  stories  are  more 
widely  familiar  than  are  the  Goidelic 
stories — they  are  familiar  through  the 
English  redaction  of  the  Arthurian 
romances  and  through  the  Welsh  Mab- 
inogion,  so  beautifully  translated  by 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest.  One  of  the 
special  charms  of  Brjrthonic  romance 
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as  it  exists  in  the  Welsh  stories  lies  in 
the  names  of  its  people  and  its  places. 
Were  ever  names  more  arcane  than 
Yspadden,  Kulhwch,  Gwenhwyfar, 
Gredylad?  Were  ever  places  more 
mysteriously  suggested  than  by  such 
names  as  Caer  Sidi,  Gwmach  Gawr, 
Kernyu?  Professor  MacCulloch  makes 
clear  a  connection  between  the  Irish 
and  the  Welsh  stories.  In  his  judg- 
ment the  Arthurian  cycle  of  romance 
that  has  had  such  influence  on  the 
whole  of  the  European  imagination 
came  from  Welsh  sources  directly.  He 
places  King  Arthur  in  this  light: 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  and  impor- 
tant characters  who  enter  into  the  saga, 
Arthur  is  the  central  fl^re,  the  ideal 
hero  of  Brs^onic  tribes  in  the  past,  to 
whom  leadership  at  home  and  abroad 
might  be  assigned,  and  whose  presence 
in  all  battles  might  be  asserted.  Orig- 
inating as  a  champion,  real  or  mythical, 
of  Northern  Brvthons  in  Southern  Scot- 
land, his  legend  passed  with  emigrants 
to  Wales,  where  it  became  popular.  Like 
Fionn  among  the  Goidels,  so  Arthur 
among  the  Brythons  was  located  in  every 
district,  as  numerous  place  names  show; 
and  if  Fionn  was  at  first  a  non-Celtic 
hero  adopted  by  the  Goidels,  so  Arthur 
was  a  Brythonic  hero  adopted  by  the 
Anglo-Normans  as  their  truest  romantic 
figure. 

Perhaps  de  Heredia's  is  the  ultimate 
literary  treatment  of  mythology.  The 
myth  comes  to  him,  not  from  the 
primal  poets,  but  from  those  who  have 
given  it  the  definiteness  of  form  and 
color.  The  unbounded  myth  of  the 
poet  has  become  bounded  by  the  sculp- 
tor and  the  carver  before  he  handles 
it.  And  he  treats  the  myth  in  the  most 
definite  of  all  forms — the  sonnet. 
''With  de  Heredia'',  Arthur  Symons 
wrote,  'the  literature  of  pure  form 
comes  to  a  splendid  funeral." 

What  de  Heredia  has  done  in  "Les 
Trophies"  is  the  creation  of  a  sort  of 
epic — ^the  epic  of  the  European,  or 
rather  of  the  Mediterranean-Euro- 
pean imagination.    His  groups  of  son- 


nets are  episodes  in  the  history  of 
that  imagination — Greece  and  Sicily; 
Hercules  and  the  Centaurs;  Artemis 
and  the  Nymphs;  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda; Rome  and  the  Barbarians; 
Antony  and  Cleopatra;  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance;  the  Con- 
querors; the  Orient  and  the  Tropics. 
In  de  Heredia's  hands  the  sonnet  be- 
comes epical. 

The  latest  translation,  published  in 
a  handsome  volume  by  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  cannot  hold  ground  as 
the  final  version  of  "Les  Trophies". 
How  many  factors  necessarily  go  to 
make  up  a  sonnet?  Fourteen  lines 
with  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
octave  and  the  sestet,  and  a  sonority 
that  is  generally  imparted  by  an  elab- 
orate rhyme-scheme.  Suppose  one 
dispenses  with  rhyme  altogether — 
does  one  achieve  a  sonnet,  even  though 
one  divides  the  fourteen  lines  into  oc- 
tave and  sestet?  And  can  one  make  a 
real  division  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  sonnet  without  contrasting  rhyme- 
schemes?  In  an  isolated  case  and  as  a 
tour  de  force  one  might  get  sonority 
and  variety  into  a  rhsrmeless  sonnet, 
but  one  could  not  expect  to  do  the  like 
with  a  hundred  of  them. 

I  go  back  to  a  volume  of  translations 
published  in  1906 — "Sonnets  from  the 
Trophies  of  Jos6-Maria  de  Heredia", 
made  by  Edward  Robeson  Taylor  and 
published  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  in- 
structive to  compare  the  two  versions. 
I  select  for  comparison  a  sonnet  that 
happens  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the 
work  of  each  translator — it  is  the 
sonnet  describing  the  rout  of  the 
Amazons ! 

THE  THERMODON 

All  day  had  blazing  Themiscvra  known 
The  clamor  and  the  shock  of  cavalry. 
And  in  its  dark,  slow  flood  Thermodon 
rolled 
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Corpfles  and  arms,  and  chariots  of  death. 
Where  are  the  armed  maidens  who  led  on 
Their  royal  squadrons  to  the  butchery, 
Hippolyta,  Astoria  aglow? 
Their  pallid  bodies  lie  disheveled,  dead. 
Such  flowering  giant  lilies  were  mown 

down; 
Both  banks  were  strown  with  warlike 

riders  slain. 
With    here    and    there    a    neighing, 

strwgling  steed. 
The  Euxine  saw  at  dawn  on  far-off 

slopes. 
Beyond  the  stream  ensanguined  to  the 

sea. 
White  stallions  fleeing,   stained  with 
virgins'  blood. 


THE  THERMODON 

Toward  Themiscyra  which  in  dire  despair 

Has  shaken  all  day  with  clash  of  horse- 
men dread. 

Dark,  dolefu),  slow,  Thermodon  bears  the 
dead. 

The  arms,  the  chariots,  no  more  to  dare. 

Phillippis,  Phoebe,  Marpe,  Aella,  where 
Are  those  great  ones  who  with  their  great 

queens  led 
The  royal  host  to  slaughter's  gory  bed? 
Their   pale,   disheveled   bodies   now   lie 

there. 

Such  giant  lilv  bloom  is  here  laid  low. 
High-heaped  the  warriors  all  the  shores 

bestrew. 
Where  madly  neighs  at  times  some  strug- 

ling  horse; 

And  the  Euxine  sees  at  dawn  far  up  the 

flood 
Ensanguined,  from  its  mouth   unto   its 

source. 
White  stallions  flying,  red  with  virgins' 

blood. 


It  is  quite  remarkable  what  Mr. 
Henry  Johnson  has  accomplished  in 
the  denuded  form  he  has  chosen.  The 
comparison  of  the  unrhymed  with  the 
rhymed  shows  that  the  unrhymed  son- 
nets have  compactness  with  a  direct 
vocabulary  and  that  these  two  quali- 
ties, on  the  whole,  make  them  the  bet- 
ter versions.  But  stiU  "Les  Trophies" 
awaits  a  translator  who  can  join  com- 
pactness and  directness  to  the  sonority 
and  variety  that  is  such  a  great  part 


of  de  Heredia's  processional  art. 

One  section  of  Margaret  Widdemer's 
"The  Old  Road  to  Paradise"  is  "Being 
Young",  and  that  section-title  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  whole  volume.  This  is 
the  Book  of  Youth— of  Youth  sing- 
ing; of  Youth  before  the  looking- 
glass;  of  Youth  thinking  of  lovers, 
aiid  thinking,  with  a  thrill,  of  trage- 
dies that  have  happened  or  that  may 
happen,  and  of  the  stress  and  the  care 
of  the  world.  All  that  is  in  the  book  is 
charming  and  will  be  quoted  and  re- 
membered. There  is  no  discovery  in 
passion  or  insight  here,  but  perhape 
that  is  before  this  singer  of  youth's 
songs.  There  are  tears,  though,  in 
the  song  that  goes: 


I  wish  I  were  old  now, 

And  maybe  content; 

Fd  look  back  the  long  way 

My  footsteps  were  bent. 

And  say,  "  'Tis  all  done  now — 

What  odds  how  it  went?" 

For  all  would  look  smooth  then 
And  most  would  look  gay, 
And  "Oh,  I  was  sure  then. 
And  strong  then",  I'd  say, 
And  show  the  wild  young  things 
My  wise-traveled  way. 

I'd  have  nought  to  strive  for 
And  no  thought  to  form 
But  how  to  rest  easy 
And  how  to  sleep  warm, 
And  "Pity  the  poor  souls 
Abroad  in  the  storm!" 

I  wish  I  were  old  now 

With  living  put  by, 

And  peace  on  the  hearthstone 

And  peace  in  the  sky, 

But — "Oh,  to  be  young  now, 

But  young  now!'*  they  cry! 


In  paper  covers,  and  looking  like  a 
pamphlet,  comes  a  collection  of  new 
poems  from  the  most  sensitive  and  the 
most  reticent  of  living  poets — from 
her  to  whom  Francis  Thompson  ad- 
dressed that  poem  of  golden  wit — "To 
a  Poet  Breaking  Silence".    There  are 
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only  twelve  poems  in  ''A  Father  of 
Women'',  but  the  collection  is  volumi- 
nous, because  each  poem  can  be  pon- 
dered on  as  a  revelation  coming  out 
of  deep  thought  and  high  emotion. 
These  are  spiritual  poems,  appealing 
to  our  conscience  as  well  as  to  our 
emotional  and  sesthetic  feelings.  The 
poem  "To  Tintoretto  in  Venice"  gives 
us  a  sense  of  the  piety  of  art  and  the 
glory  of  divinity  that  is  in  light : 


Her  young  unlessoned  back  to  a  morning 

gay, 
To  a  solemn  noon,  to  a  cloudy  firmament, 
And  looked  upon  a  world  in  gentle  day. 

But  thy  imperial  call 
Bade  her  to  stand  with  thee  and  breast 

the  light, 
And  therefore  face  the  shadows,  mystical. 
Sombre,  translucent,  vestiges  of  night 

These    are    only    the    first    three 
stanzas  of  a  very  memorable  poem. 


Master,  thy  enterprise, 
Magnificent,    magnanimous,     was    well 

done. 
Which  seized  the  head  of  Art,  and  turned 

her  eyes — 
The  simpleton — and  made  her  front  the 
sun. 
Long  had  she  sat  content 


The  Mythology  of  All  Races:  Volume  III: 
Celtic,  Slavic.     Marshall  Jones  Co. 

Les  Trophies,  Jo84-Maria  de  Heredia. 
Translated  by  Henry  Johnson.  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press. 

The  Old  Road  to  Paradise.  By  Margaret 
Widdemer.    Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

A  Father  of  Women  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Alice  Mesmell.    Burns  and  Oates. 
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BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  UBRARIES 

Th4  following  lists  of  books  in  dsmand  in  January  m  ths  puhlie  libraries  of 
the  United  States  have  been  compiled  from  reports  nwde  by  two  hundred  representO' 
Hve  libraries,  m  every  section  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  all  sizes  down  to  ten 
thousand  population.  The  order  of  choice  is  €ls  stated  by  the  librarians;  the  titles 
have  been  scored  by  the  simple  process  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  six  for  each  time 
it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so  down  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in 
sixth  place.  The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines 
tA«  order  of  choice  in  ike  tables  herewith. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

FICTION  NON'FICTION 

1.  ''Shavings".  1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adamt. 

2.  The  Four   Horsemen  of  the   Apoca-     2.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story. 

lypse.  8.  A  Minstrel  in  France. 

8.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons.  4.  The  Kaiser  as  I  Know  Him. 

4.  A  Dauffhter  of  the  Land.  5.  My  Company. 

5.  In  the  Heart  of  a  Fool.  6.  With  Those  Who  Wait 

6.  Elizabeth's  Campaign. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1.  The   Four   Horsemen  of  the   Apoca-     1.  A  Minstrel  in  France. 

lypse.  2.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams. 

2.  Joan  and  Peter.  8.  America  in  France. 

3.  "Shavings".  4.  My  Four  Years  in  Germany. 

4.  The  Amazing  Interlude.  5.  Over  the  Top. 

5.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons.  6.  The  Betrothal. 

6.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The   Four   Horsemen  of   the  Apoca-     1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams. 

lypse.  2.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story. 

2.  Joan  and  Peter.  8.  A  Minstrel  in  France. 
8.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land.  4.  Outwittinfl"  Hbe  Hun. 

4.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons.  5.  My  Four  Years  in  Germany. 

5.  The  Firefly  of  France.  6.  The  Glory  of  the  Trenches. 

6.  0,  Money,  Money! 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  Joan  and  Peter.  1.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story. 

2.  The   Four   Horsemen   of  the   Apoca-     2.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams. 

lypse.  3.  A  Minstrel  in  France. 

8.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons.  4.  America  in  France. 

4.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land.  5.  Out  to  Win. 

5.  The  Golden  Bough.  6.  Raymond. 

6.  Billy  and  the  Major. 

WESTERN  STATES 

1.  Joan  and  Peter.  1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams. 

2.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land.  2.  A  Minstrel  in  France. 

8.  The  Four   Horsemen  of   the  Apoca-     3.  The  Kaiser  as  I  Know  Him. 

lypse.  4.  Raymond. 

4.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons.  5.  The  New  Freedom. 

6.  The  Amazing  Interlude.  6.  The  Betrothal. 

6.  Home  Fires  in  France. 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Four   Horsemen  of  the   Apoca-     1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams. 

lypse.  2.  A  Minstrel  in  France. 

2.  Joan  and  Peter.  3.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story. 

3.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land.  4.  The  Kaiser  as  I  Know  Him. 

4.  ''Shavings".  5.  America  in  France. 

5.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons.  6.  My  Four  Years  in  Germany. 

6.  The  Amazing  Interlude. 
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THE  GOSSIP  SHOP 


On  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit 
to  the  United  States,  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son, Bart.,  G.  G.  B.  E.,  founder  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Hotel  for  Blinded  Sailors 
and  Soldiers,  himself  blind,  had  what 
he  describes  as  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable meetings  of  his  life.  This  was 
with  Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock  of  Chi- 
cago, also  blind,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  physicians  of  the  Middle 
West.  Dr.  Babcock  himself  has 
spoken  of  the  acquaintance  made  with 
Sir  Arthur  as  one  of  the  inspiring  ex- 
periences of  his  career.  Both  gentle- 
men are  authors.  Dr.  Babcock's  re- 
cently published  volume  'Tour  Heart 
and  How  to  Take  Care  of  It"  gives  to 
the  layman  clear  and  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  effect  on  the  heart  of 
one's  habits  and  mode  of  life.  Sir 
Arthur's  book,  "Victory  Over  Blind- 
nes8'^  shortly  to  appear,  presents  the 
case  of  the  whole  movement,  resulting 
from  the  war,  to  make  effectual  those 
inefficient  through  physical  defect. 

Viscount  Grey,  the  former  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, who  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  world's  diplomacy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  can  now  no 
longer  see  to  read  or  write,  and  is 
learning  to  tsrpewrite  as  the  only 
civilian  pupil  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

Every  man  who  enters  St.  Dunstan's 
is  taught  to  read  Braille  print  and  to 
operate  a  typewriter.  This  last  re- 
quirement has  a  psychological  effect, 
Sir  Arthur  declares,  as  it  aids  a  man 
in  regaining  his  lost  independence. 
Every  man  is  presented  with  a  type- 
writer as  soon  as  he  has  passed  the  re- 


quired test,  which  is  as  stringent  as 
that  given  in  any  commercial  school 
to  students  who  can  see. 


The  recent  death  of  Cecil  Chesterton 
has  had  remarkably  little  notice 
among  us,  considering  his  visit  to  this 
country  and  lecture  tour  here  a  few 
years  ago — ^when  he  "discovered",  it 
may  be  recalled,  in  an  interview  in  an 
eastern  paper,  "an  American  poet", 
Joyce  Kilmer.  Cecil  Chesterton  was 
in  service  in  France  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  cause  of  which  was  pneu- 
monia. British  writers  recall  that  he 
had  virtually  to  fight  his  way  into  the 
army,  against  the  advice  of  doctors 
who  insisted  on  turning  him  down; 
and  that  once  in,  he  employed  every 
possible  means  to  bring  himself  into 
condition  to  be  sent  to  France.  He 
was  better  known  as  a  talker  and  as 
the  brilliant  editor  of  "The  New  Wit- 
ness" than  as  a  writer,  being  quite 
overshadowed  by  his  great  brother. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  journalist 
of  considerable  substance  of  thought 
and  an  uncommonly  lucid  and  taking 
style.  His  "Gladstonian  Ghosts"  and 
"The  Party  System"  (the  latter  done 
in  collaboration  with  Hilaire  Belloc) 
are  extremely  good  examples  of  con- 
troversial books  piquantly  dressed. 
He  was  also,  though  here  again 
eclipsed  by  G.  K.  C,  personally  a  pic- 
turesque figure.  His  last  book,  "A 
History  of  the  United  States"  (and  a 
very  unconventional  history  of  us),  is 
announced  for  May  publication  by  an 
American  finn. 
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Robert  Nichols,  the  young  English 
soldier-poet  who  some  months  ago 
came  to  this  country  on  a  mission 
from  the  British  government,  was  re- 
cently reported  from  what  appeared 
to  be  a  reliable  source  to  have  returned 
home.  He  is  still,  however,  among  us, 
hugely  enjoying  our  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  society.  In  fact,  he  says 
this  is  "too  good  a  country  to  leave". 
And  Lieutenant  Nichols  himself  un- 
doubtedly is  an  ornament  to  the  scene. 
He  made  his  first  public  appearance 
in  New  York  at  the  Princess  Theatre 
on  February  sixth  in  a  lecture  on 
"The  New  Elizabethans".  He  dwells 
most  in  his  talks  on  his  two  close  com- 
panions. Captain  Siegfried  Sassoon 
and  Captain  Robert  Graves. 


Edward  S.  Martin,  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Choate,  has  undertaken  to 
write  the  biography  of  Joseph  Hodges 
Choate.  Mr.  Martin  will  be  glad  if 
friends  of  the  distinguished  jurist 
who  have  letters  from  him  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  entrust  for  infor- 
mation or  for  publication  will  forward 
them  to  him  in  care  of  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 


\: 


Frederick  A.  Duneka,  vice-president 
of  Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers, 
died  on  January  24th  at  his  home,  26 
Hawthorne  Place,  Summit,  N.  J.,  after 
a  four  years'  illness  of  spinal  disease. 
Mr.  Duneka  had  been  associated  with 
the  firm  of  Harper  and  Brothers  for 
the  last  nineteen  years,  leaving  the  po- 
sition of  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
"World"  to  become  secretary  of  the 
company.  He  was  later  made  general 
manager  and  four  years  ago  was 
elected  vice-president.  He  was  cred- 
ited with  having  made  a  number  of 


literary  "discoveries".  He  numbered 
among  his  friends  many  prominent 
authors,  including  the  late  Samuel 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  Booth  Tark- 
ington.  Rex  Beach,  Margaret  Deland, 
William  Dean  Howells,  and  Gilbert 
Parker. 


In  connection  with  the  article  "Din- 
ing with  Dickens  at  Delmonico's", 
which  appears  in  this  number  of  The 
Bookman,  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  February  seventh  of  this  year 
was  the  107th  anniversary  of  Dick- 
ens's birth.  The  event  was  formally 
celebrated  by  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Dickens  Fellowship  of  New  York. 


Walter  Dyer,  whose  advocacy  of  dis- 
tinguishing insignia  for  authors  ap- 
peared in  the  February  Bookman, 
told  this  to  the  Gossip  Shop  the  other 
day: 

She  was  a  sweet  young  thing  with  big 
blue  eyes,  a  perfect  throat,  and  a  be- 
witching smile,  and  she  spoke  with  an 
irresistible  little  lisp.  But  because  she 
was  seated  beside  a  professor  of  English 
at  the  dinner-party,  she  made  the  mis- 
taken decision  that  her  charming  chatter 
about  people  and  life  would  be  less  ac- 
ceptable than  a  discussion  of  things  lite- 
rary. 

"Do  you  know",  said  she,  "I  don't  read 
novels  any  more.    I've  outgrown  them." 

"How  interesting",  murmured  the  pro- 
fessor, beaming  upon  her  through  his 
spectacles.    "And  what  do  you  read?" 

"Essays",  she  replied  soulfully. 

"Splendid",  he  returned  with  enthusi- 
asm. "And  may  I  inquire  who  are  your 
favorite  essayists?" 

She  hesitated  only  a  moment.  "Why, 
I  adore  Henry  van  Dyke",  said  she,  "and 
all  those  'Atlantic  Monthly'  people.  And 
then  there's  that  English  chap,  you  know. 
What  is  his  name?  I  never  can  remem- 
ber whether  it's  Arnold  Benedict  or 
Benedict  Arnold." 
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Booth  Tarkington  confides  "My 
Maiden  Effort"  to  a  recent  number  of 
"The  Authors'  League  Bulletin": 

Something  had  made  me  melancholy — 
I  think  it  was  discipline.  I  was  thir- 
teen,  and  retired  to  the  perpetual  shade 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  and  there, 
among  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  I  brooded 
until  my  gloom  became  cadenced  and  I 
found  myself  to  be  a  poet.  Returning  to 
the  library  I  wrote  as  follows: 

THE  TREES 

When  the  soul  knows  but  sorrow. 
And  the  birth  of  tomorrow 

Will  bring  but  the  death  of  today, 
Turns  the  soul  to  the  trees 
Moving  cool  in  the  breese 

With  shadows  of  leaves  at  play. 

Turns  the  soul  to  the  trees 
As  they  move  in  the  breeze. 
Finds  rest  but  no  gladness. 
Finds  rest  and  still  sadness, 
Finds  rest  where  the  breezes  sigh — 
But  the  trees  answer  not  Passion's  cry. 

Turns  the  soul  to  the  trees. 
Moving  cool  in  the  breeze. 

With  shadows  of  leaves  at  play: 
But  can  never  And  gladness. 
Forever  just  the  still  sadness. 
For  the  soul  in  its  sorrow  the  birth  of 
tomorrow 

Is  only  the  death  of  today. 

I  think  this  must  have  been  written  on 
a  hard  Saturday,  with  no  great  anticipa- 
tion that  Sunday  would  offer  anything 
lively. 


Recently  published  in  London,  "The 
Letters  of  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne", edited  by  Edmund  Gosse  and 
Thomas  J.  Wise,  contains  the  following 
entertaining  description  of  George 
Henry  Lewes: 

"Charlotte  Brontd's  bad  eyesight 
must  have  misled  her  when  she  fancied 
a  likeness  between  her  sister  and  G.  H. 
Lewes.  I  only  met  him  once,  but  I 
remember  not  only  that  he  was  the 
ugliest  of  human  beings  I  ever  saw, 
except,  perhaps,  his  consort,  George 
Eliot,  but  that  it  was  such  a  mean  and 
vulgar  ugliness  as  suggested  nothing 


but  the  idea  of  a  smart,  pert,  impu* 
dent  counter-jumper.  I  no  more  be- 
lieve in  that  likeness  than  I  would  be- 
lieve that  Homer  or  Sappho  or  Shakes- 
peare or  Vittoria  Golonna  could  have 
been  like  that  hideous  smirking 
scribbler." 


Moffat,  Yard  and  Company  recently 
moved  into  new  offices  at  31  Union 
Square  West,  where  J.  H.  Apeler  con- 
tinues in  charge  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment, and  the  editorial  department 
remains  under  the  direction  of  How- 
ard W.  Cook. 


Ring  Lardner,  humorist,  Carey  Orr, 
cartoonist,  and  S.  E.  Thomason,  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Chicago  "Tri- 
bune", have  entered  a  compact  to  re- 
frain from  smoking  for  five  months. 
Forfeits  of  $1,000  were  posted. 


Mr.  Thomas  L.  Briggs  has  been 
elected  president  of  P.  F.  Collier  and 
Son,  publishers  of  books  and  of  "Col- 
lier's Weekly".  Mr.  Briggs  is  widely 
known  in  the  business  and  publishing 
world.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  was  a  re- 
porter on  a  newspaper  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  Remington 
Arms  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Com- 
pany, filling  the  position  of  advertising 
manager.  He  was  recently  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Association  of  National  Adver* 
tisers. 


Leroy  Scott,  whose  "Daughter  of 
Two  Worlds"  is  to  be  published  this 
spring,  writes  to  his  publishers:  "I 
Imow  I  may  seem  very  foolish  to  have 
come  back  from  France  at  a  time 
when  so  many  interesting  things  were 
happening.  I  felt  that  if  I  remained 
there  I  would  go  rushing  from  one 
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thing  to  another  for  perhaps  a  year, 
and  get  no  writing  done  at  all,  for  I 
found  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  do  any  writing  in  France/' 


''Winesburg,  Ohio",  is  the  somewhat 
mystifying  title  of  a  new  book  by 
Sherwood  Anderson.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  prohibition,  according  to 
the  publishers,  but  is  a  collection  of 
tales  about  various  characters  in  a 
small  town  in  the  Middle  West. 


Bertrand  Russell's  book,  "Proposed 
Roads  to  Freedom",  is  described  as  an 
attempt  by  the  author  to  extract  the 
essence  of  socialism,  anarchism,  and 
syndicalism,  first  historically,  and 
then  for  whatever  guidance  they  may 
give  in  the  coming  reconstruction. 


"Martin  Schuler",  by  Romer  Wil- 
son, a  spring  publication,  is  said  to  be 
the  life-story  of  a  musical  genius 
whose  career  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  is  compassed  in  300  pages.  It 
has  appeared  in  England. 


American  soldiers  in  far  away  Arch- 
angel get  the  home  gossip  from  "The 
American  Sentinel",  a  paper  published 
for  their  entertainment  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 


From  our  friends  across  the  border 
comes  the  interesting  news  that  the 
first  War  Camp  Library  in  connection 
with  the  Great  War — a  library  special- 
ly chosen  and  purchased  for  soldiers, 
with  a  special  librarian  and  in  a  great 
camp — ^was  Canadian.  It  is  also  re- 
ported that  the  first  Red  Cross  Motor 
Ambulance  given  by  a  public  library 
was  Canadian.  The  War  Camp  Li- 
brary now  forms  the  library  for  the 
Red  Triangle  Hostel  in  Toronto;  the 
ambulance  bearing  on  its  side  the 
legend,    "Presented   by   the   Toronto 


Public  Library",  was  going  strong  up 
to  the  armistice  and  is  still  "some- 
where in  France". 


Publishers  are  reluctant  to  bring 
out  war  books  nowadays,  yet  one  firm 
is  soon  to  publish  a  book  of  personal 
experiences  told  in  letters.  These  are 
from  Major  Charles  J.  Biddle  to  his 
family,  and  a  few  of  them  have  al- 
ready appeared  in^  the  Princeton 
Alumni  Weekly"  and  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger".  The  title  of  the  book. 
The  Way  of  the  Eagle",  is  adapted 
from  a  verse  in  Proverbs :  "There  be 
three  things  which  are  too  wonderful 
for  me,  yea,  for  which  I  know  not: 
the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air.    .    ." 


it 


u 
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A  new  biography  of  Robert  E.  I.<ee 
by  Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  editor  of 
the  Richmond  "News  Leader",  is 
about  to  appear  in  the  Figures  from 
American  History  series.  Dr.  Free- 
man is  said  to  hold  that  Lee  was  the 
originator  of  the  warfare  of  today 
rather  than  a  follower  of  the  warfare 
of  Napoleon's  time,  since  he  adapted 
his  strategy  to  large  armies  ahnost  al- 
ways in  contact,  and  to  something  ap- 
proaching trench  warfare. 


In  connection  with  advertising  John 
Reed's  new  book  on  Russia,  "Ten  Days 
That  Shook  the  World",  a  plan  was 
carefully  mapped  out  for  sending  a 
number  of  men  throughout  New  York 
City  carrying  or  wearing  some  sort 
of  display  matter  about  the  book.  One 
man  was  to  "do"  the  theatre  district, 
a  couple  of  others  the  shopping  cen- 
ters, one  the  college  campuses,  etc. 
At  the  discussion  of  the  plan  there 
were  two  editors  of  well-known  Yid- 
dish newspapers.  They  said,  "Send 
these  people  anywhere  except  on  the 
East  Side.  If  they  go  there  the  sale 
of  the  book  will  be  cut  in  half.    It 
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would  make  them  think  the  book  was 
cheap  and  undignified,  and  you  have 
no  idea  how  much  appearances  count 
with  the  average  garment  worker". 
The  publishers  report  that  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  all-Russian  confer- 
ence called  by  the  allied  nations,  the 
first  edition  was  entirely  sold  out. 


tion  within  ten  days  after  date  of  pub- 
lication. 


i< 


Louis  Dodge,  whose  new  novel 
Ros/'  is  soon  to  appear,  has  confided 
to  the  Gossip  Shop  some  of  his  ideas 
about  women  which  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  readers  of  "The  Runaway 
Woman"  : 

I  find  it  more  interesting  to  write  about 
women  characters  than  about  men  char- 
acters. I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  a 
school  teacher  I  had  a  good  many  years 
ago.  I  always  think  of  ''Hypatia"  when 
I  think  of  her.  She  used  to  disregard 
routine  lessons  occasionally  and  deliver 
an  informal  lecture  to  her  class.  One  of 
the  things  she  said  which  somehow  al- 
tered my  outlook  upon  life  had  to  do  with 
women.  She  said  (as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
call) :  ''Whenever  any  young  gentleman 
imagines  he  has  thought  of  something 
clever  or  wise  to  say  about  women,  let 
hhn  pause  for  a  moment  and  ask  himself 
how  many  men  he  knows,  about  whom  he 
might  utter  his  clever  or  wise  judgment 
with  equal  justice  and  truth".  In  the 
wonderful  days  of  my  youth  I  had  been 
told  that  women  were  deceitful,  that  they 
were  vain,  that  the^  were  cruel,  that 
they  were  mentally  inferior.  But  after 
Mrs.  Haile  enunciated  her  simple  law  I 
learned  to  apply  certain  tests,  and  I 
never  knew  her  law  to  fail. 


American  negroes  are  not  without 
followers  of  Phyllis  Wheatley  and  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar.  No  less  than  four 
volumes  of  verse  by  negro  writers 
recently  appeared,  two  furnished  with 
introductions  by  college  professors,  a 
third  by  Gale  Young  Rice,  and  a 
fourth  by  the  literary  editor  of  the 
Boston  "Transcript". 


Starting  with  a  distribution  of  800 
magazines  in  October,  1917,  the  circu- 
lation of  reading  matter  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Gross  among  the  Soldiers  in 
France  has  risen  to  enormous  totals. 
During  November,  1918,  a  report  by 
the  Recreation  and  Welfare  Bureau  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Department 
showed  that  more  than  2,500,000  daily 
and  270,000  weekly  newspapers,  and 
450,000  magazines  were  distributed  to 
the  various  army  camps  and  hospitals. 
In  this  connection  it  is  emphasized 
that  the  signing  of  the  armistice  has 
appreciably  increased  the  demand  for 
news  from  the  United  States  among 
the  soldiers. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  are  now 
distributed  at  more  than  400  points, 
reaching  virtually  every  branch  of  the 
military  forces,  including  all  of  the 
hospitals  and  the  army  of  occupation 
that  is  holding  the  Rhine. 


It  is  announced  that  "The  Great 
Hunger",  by  Johan  Bojer,  the  Nor- 
wegian author,  went  into  a  second  edi- 


Many  readers  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished fifth  volume  of  "English  Poets", 
edited  by  T.  H.  Ward—husband  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward — ^will  agree 
that  the  best  tribute  to  Britain's  over- 
seas peoples  and  their  kinship  to  the 
mother  country  is  the  following: 

You,  like  that  fairy  oeopliB  set. 

Of  old  in  their  enchanted  sea 
Far  ofC  from  men,  miffht  well  forget 
An  elder  nation's  toil  and  fret. 

Might  heed  not  aught  but  game  and  glee. 

But  what  your  fathers  were  you  are 
In  lands  the  fathers  never  knew, 

'Neath  skies  of  alien  sign  and  star 

You  rally  to  the  English  war; 

Your  hearts  are  English,  kind  and  true. 

And  now.  when  first  on  England  falls 

The  shadow  of  a  darkening  fate. 
You  hear  the  Mother  ere  she  calls. 
You  leave  your  ocean-girdled  walls. 
And  face  her  foemen  in  the  gate. 

These  lines  were  not  written  in 
1914,  but  by  Andrew  Lang  on  the  offer 
of  help  from  the  Australians  after 
Khartum  in  1898. 
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One  of  the  results  of  the  World 
War,  due  to  the  rising  price  of  feed 
and  the  need  for  meat*  has  been  a 
world-wide  decrease  in  the  number  of 
small  farm  animals.  The  goat  has 
never  been  a  favorite  among  farmers 
in  the  United  States,  but  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor  as  a 
producer  of  the  richest  and  most  nour- 
ishing kind  of  milk  and  of  delicately 
flavored  meat  when  killed  while  young, 
is  contended  in  a  book  called  "The 
Case  for  the  Goat",  written  by  an 
Englishman  over  the  pen  name  of 
"Home  Counties".  A  new  edition  of 
this  book  with  introductions  by  Rider 
Haggard  and  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
and  Brandon,  who  is  president  of  the 
British  Goat  Society,  has  recently 
been  published. 


The  death  not  long  ago  in  Paris  of 
Laurence  Jerrold,  dean  of  newspaper 
correspondents  in  France  and  grand- 
son of  the  famous  Douglas  Jerrold, 
calls  to  mind  his  book,  "France:  Her 
People  and  Her  Spirit",  published  in 
1917.  His  American  publishers  are 
issuing  a  new  edition  of  the  book. 


Does  man  live  by  lying?  This  is  the 
question  which  James  Branch  Cabell 
raises  in  his  recently  published  vol- 
ume of  essays,  "Beyond  Life". 
Through  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  char- 
acters, John  Charteris,  the  author  de- 
velops the  thesis  that  man's  sole  busi- 
ness as  the  successor  to  the  ape  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  to  lie  to  him- 
self as  thoroughly  and  artistically  as 
possible.  In  support  of  his  contention 
Charteris  touches  upon  such  topics  as 
the  Witch-Woman,  Prohibition,  The 
Cinderella  Legend,  and  the  works  of 
Christopher  Marlowe,  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan  and  Harold  Bell  Wright 

Ifr.  Cabell  confesses  to  a  "pro- 
found dislike"  for  prohibitionists,  the 


word  "indissoluble",  and  having  his 
hair  cut  After  fifteen  years  of  writ- 
ing this  is  probably  the  first  "inti- 
mate" news  concerning  him  to  be  "re- 
leased". He  was  bom  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  1879,  of  a  distinguished  South- 
em  family.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
followed  the  profession  of  joumalism 
before  devoting  himself  to  the  author- 
ship of  books.  As  to  "Beyond  Life", 
the  author  is  very  much  opposed  to 
having  Charteris  called  "a  romanti- 
cist", as  has  frequently  been  done,  and 
says  "he  is  that  vastly  different  thing, 
'an  economist',  as  the  book  explains — 
or  at  least  attempts  to  explain". 


An  unusual  career  for  a  book  of 
essays  continues  to  be  that  of  Robert 
Cortes  Holliday's  volume  "Walking- 
Stick  Papers".  Reprinted  within  a 
month  of  publication,  it  went  into  a 
third  edition  in  less  than  four  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  delivery  to  the 
publishers  of  the  second  edition. 


"Educating  by  Story-Telling",  show- 
ing the  value  of  story-telling  as  an 
educational  tool  for  the  use  of  all 
workers  with  children,  by  Katherine 
Dunlap  Gather,  instmctor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Califomia,  is  the  second 
volume  in  the  Play  School  series,  edited 
by  Clark  W.  Hetherington,  director 
of  physical  education.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Califomia. 


That  biographical  book,  "Hitting 
the  Dark  Trail",  by  the  blind  author 
and  lecturer,  Clarence  Hawkes,  has  not 
only  been  published  in  London  but  has 
been  reissued  in  three  kinds  of  raised 
print  for  the  blind,  and  is  being  used 
at  all  base  hospitals  where  blind  sol- 
diers are  being  cared  for.  Mr.  Hawkes 
never  let  his  affliction  hinder  him,  and 
one  of  the  episodes  in  the  book  is  his 
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description  of  how  he  enjoys  "seeing 
a  baseball  game. 


The  Triptych  is  a  little  club  of  three 
which  prints  and  privately  issues, 
from  time  to  time,  monographs  on 
book-plates,  bits  of  literature,  and 
essays  on  this  and  that.  It  has  been 
pursuing  its  desultory  course  for  a 
dozen  years  and  is  more  or  less  known 
by  those  interested  in  out-of-the-way 
bits  of  typography  and  .black  and 
white  design. 

Hugh  McCrae,  whose  book  of  poems 
entitled  "Satyrs  and  Sunlight"  was  re- 
cently published  in  Australia,  gives  us 
this  song  of  Pan  as  an  introductory 
poem: 

I  blow  my  pipes,  the  glad  birds  sing, 
The  fat  young  nymphs  about  me  spring. 
The  sweaty  centaur  leaps  the  trees 
And  bites  his  dryad's  splendid  knees; 
The  sky,  the  water,  and  the  earth 
Repeat  aloud  our  noisy  mirth, 
Anon,  tight-bellied  bacchanals. 
With  ivy  from  the  vineyard  walls. 
Lead  out  and  crown  with  shining  glass 
The  wine's  red  baby  on  the  grass. 

•        •        • 

I  blow  my  pipes,  the  glad  birds  sing, 
The  fat  young  nymphs  about  me  spring, 

I  am  the  lord, 

I  am  the  lord, 
I  am  the  lord  of  everything! 

As  the  Melbourne  "Book  Lover" 
puts  it:  "Could  there  be  fashioned  a 
poem  that  more  gorgeously  paints  the 
plenteousness,  the  bubbling  and  over- 
flowing joy,  the  pagan  health,  and  the 
singing  sunlight  of  our  land?" 


In  contrast  to  recent  criticism  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  methods  in  France  is  the 
opinion  of  Burges  Johnson,  who  re- 
turned lately  from  serving  with  the 
'T"  at  the  front  He  speaks  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  service  done  by  this 


organization  and  says  that  the  domi- 
nant impression  remaining  in  his 
mind  is  of  a  body  of  men  and  women 
wholly  self-sacrificing,  adapting  them- 
selves surprisingly  well  to  multifari- 
ous tasks. 


Upton  Sinclair,  alluding  to  his 
forthcoming  novel,  writes  to  his  pub- 
lishers as  follows:  "I  am  glad  to  let 
you  have  'Jimmie  Higgins'.  It  is  a 
story  which  people  who  are  interested 
in  liberalism  will  wish  to  read.  I 
think  this  book  is  the  best  thing  I 
have  ever  done". 


How  many  people  know  that  the 
words  of  "On  the  Banks  of  the  Wa- 
bash" were  written  by  Theodore 
Dreiser?  Many  things  about  Dreiser's 
early  life,  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
newspaper  reporter,  his  experience  in 
editing  magazines,  will  be  found  in  his 
new  book,  "Twelve  Men",  to  be  pub- 
lished soon.  This  book  is  not  a  col- 
lection of  short-stories  or  sketches. 
The  twelve  men  are  actual  figures  in 
American  life  and  many  readers,  it  is 
said,  will  guess  who  they  were  and  are. 


Pat  O'Brien,  American  aviator  and 
author  of  "Outwitting  the  Hun",  has 
made  announcement  that  he  will  at- 
tempt to  be  the  first  to  make  a  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  in  an  aeroplane.  He 
hopes  to  m^e  the  trip  in  April. 


A  monkey  is  said  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  "The  Yellow  Lord",  Will  Lev- 
ington  (Comfort's  new  novel  which  will 
be  published  next  month. 


An  eleventh  printing  of  Suder- 
mann's  "The  Song  of  Songs"  is  an- 
nounced. 


Mary  Hastings  Bradley's  novel,  "The 
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Wine  of  Astoni8hment'\  deals  with  the 
problems  of  a  modem  American  debu- 
tante in  deciding  upon  the  man  whom 
she  will  marry. 


The  Cortes  Society  has  been  formed 
in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing documents  and  narratives  con- 
cerning the  discovery  and  conquest 
and  settlement  of  Latin  America,  with 
suitable  introductions  and  notes.  It 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  society  to  pub- 
lish English  translations  of  original 
sources,  material  which  has  never  be- 
fore appeared  in  English  being  chosen. 


Dr.  William  Draper  Lewis,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  latest  biographer,  is  a 
former  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Lewis  became  identified  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  previous  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  of  1908  when 
President  Taft  was  nominated.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  in  the  Progressive  Con- 
vention of  1912  and  also  in  1916,  and 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Progressive  Party  with  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  support  of  Mr.  Hughes 
as  the  Republican  nominee. 


The  collected  memorial  edition  of 
the  work  of  Joyce  Kilmer  in  poetry 
and  prose,  the  first  printing  of  which 
was  sold  out  before  publication  date, 
went  into  a  third  printing  within 
about  a  month  of  the  appearance  of 
the  second  edition. 


The  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
founded  as  the  Twilight  Club  by  Her- 
bert Spencer  in  1883,  announces  a 
prize  of  five  hundred  dollars,  known 
as  the  0.  Henry  Memorial,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best 


short-story  published  in  America  in 
1919.  The  author  must  be  an  Ameri- 
can; otherwise,  there  are  no  restric- 
tions. Blanche  Colton  Williams,  pro- 
fessor of  short-story  writing  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  award. 


Announcement  is  made  that  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Morss  Lovett  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  accepted  the  editorship 
of  "The  Dial",  the  offices  of  which 
were  recently  removed  from  Chicago 
to  New  York.  Professor  Lovett  has 
not  severed  his  connection  with  the 
university.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 


A  correspondent  who  desires  to  re- 
main anonymous  sends  the  Boston 
"Transcript"  the  following:  "Irvin 
Cobb  has  written  a  piece  in  The 
Bookman  to  show  what  a  great  editor 
George  Horace  Lorimer  is  (with 
which  we  agree),  and  gives  a  kind  of 
blue-print  and  seating-plan  of  the  edi- 
tor's mind,  which  is  so  exactly  what 
one  would  expect  that  we  can't  help 
feeling  a  little  disappointed.  How 
much  more  entertaining  it  would  have 
been  if  Mr.  Lorimer  loved  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  violet-tipped  cigarettes,  ab- 
sinthe, primroses,  Aubrey  Beardsley 
drawings,  and  the  poems  of  Ernest 
Dowson  or  Ezra  Pound !" 


Maxim  Gorky,  who  was  until  re- 
cently hostile  to  the  Russian  Soviet 
government,  appears  to  have  become 
converted  to  Bolshevism.  He  has  ac- 
cepted from  Lunasharsky,  the  "Peo- 
ple's Commissioner  for  Public  En- 
lightenment", a  commission  to  edit  an 
anthology  of  the  literature  of  all  na- 
tions of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  in  2«000  volumes.    Gorky's 
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wife,  the  actress  Andreyevna,  is  man- 
aging the  Bolshevist  "people's  theatre" 
at  Petrograd. 


"Washington:  The  Man  Who  Made 
Us",  a  new  play  by  Percy  Mackaye 
which  is  to  be  produced  by  Arthur 
Hopkins,  has  been  issued  in  book  form 
with  six  scenic  designs  by  Robert  Ed- 
mond  Jones.  In  this  latest  work  Mr. 
Mackaye  has  employed  an  original 
form  of  dramatic  construction.  It  is 
America's  first  ballad  play,  as  a  num- 
ber of  old  American  ballads  which 
originated  in  the  backwoods  of  Vir- 
ginia have  been  introduced  into  the 
action  of  the  drama.  The  friendly  re- 
lations existing  between  the  United 
States  and  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  are  depicted ;  also  the  part 
that  America  and  France  will  play  in 
the  future.  Characters  of  the  period, 
such  as  Lafayette,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Thomas  Payne,  and  Count  Pu- 
laski are  delineated  with  great  ac- 
curacy. In  some  instances  the  actual 
words  of  Washington  and  other  his- 
torical persons  have  been  used.  The 
author  presents  Washington  as  a  lov- 
able human  being  possessed  of  great 
magnetism,  not  the  cold,  dignified, 
statuesque  person  some  historians 
have  described  him  to  be.  "Wash- 
ington" has  already  been  translated 
into  French  by  Pierre  de  Lannux  of 
the  French  High  Commission. 


Up-to-date  novels,  preferably  of  the 
western  type  with  plenty  of  action,  are 
iq  demand  at  Camp  Funston  and  Fort 
Riley.  Wounded  and  shell-shocked  men, 
invalided  from  the  front,  are  fast 
filling  up  the  American  military  hos- 
pitals and  a  supply  of  books  is  ur- 
gently needed.  "Many  of  the  men  are 
bed  patients",  says  Purd  B.  Wright, 
librarian,  "and  they,  especially  those 


who  are  shell-shocked,  require  a  great 
deal  of  entertaining.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  how  to  renew 
their  interest  in  life,  and  books  to  a 
great  extent  solve  that  problem." 


A  popular  edition  of  "The  Little 
Grandmother  of  the  Revolution",  the 
reminiscences  and  letters  of  Catherine 
Breshkovsky,  the  seventy-five-year- 
old  Russian  noblewoman  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  spent  thirty 
years  in  exile  in  Siberia,  appeared  re- 
cently. The  former  volume,  it  is  said, 
was  reprinted  six  times  within  a  year 
of  publication.  The  author  is  now  in 
this  country  seeking  aid  for  her  needy 
fellow  countrjrmen. 


The  late  Reverend  J.  Wilbur  Chap- 
man was  the  author  of  numerous 
bck}ks  on  religious  topics,  among  them 
"And  Judas  Iscariot"  and  "The  Prob- 
lem of  the  Work".  He  was  bom  in 
Richmond,  Indiana. 


One  of  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's 
earlier  novels,  "The  Malefactor",  is 
being  filmed  with  John  Barrymore  in 
the  leading  rdle. 


<i 


M 


Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson, 
whose  several  war  books,  "Carry  On", 
The  Glory  of  the  Trenches",  and 
Out  to  Win",  were  followed  the 
middle  of  February  by  "Living  Bayo- 
nets: a  Record  of  the  Last  Pundi", 
shortly  before  that  time  married  Mrs. 
Helen  Wright-Clark,  daughter  of 
Peter  Campbell  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
Lieutenant  Dawson  sailed  with  his 
bride  for  England  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  his  new  book. 


Dorothy  Scarborough,  a  writer, 
who,  as  an  avocation,  teaches  the 
short-story   in    Columbia  University. 
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informs  the  Gossip  Shop  that  at  least 
two  of  the  instructors  in  E«nglish  in 
the  extension  work  in  Columbia  expect 
to  use  Rose  Cohen's  life-story,  "Out  of 
the  Shadow*',  as  a  part  of  the  recom- 
mended reading  in  their  freshman 
classes  this  spring.  She  says:  "We 
make  of  this  second  term  work  a 
course  in  ideas  as  well  as  in  compo- 
sition, discussing  various  subjects  of 
social  interest  and  assigning  reading 
that  is  related  to  them.  We  shall  use 
'Out  of  the  Shadow*  in  connection 
with  a  study  of  immigrant  problems." 


add:    'Here  lies  the  author  of  Mrs. 
Wiggs'.*' 


Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  (Mrs.  George 
C.  Riggs)  has  two  grievances.  Her 
literary  name  is  seldom  spelled  cor- 
rectly and  she  is  persistently  quoted 
as  the  author  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch".  Why  Mrs.  Wiggin, 
a  writer,  should  be  confused  with  Mrs. 
Wiggs,  a  character  in  a  book,  is  not 
clear.  As  everyone  ought  to  know, 
Alice  Hegan  Rice  wrote  "Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch",  while  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  is  responsible  for 
"The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol",  the  Re- 
becca books,  and  others,  on  which  her 
name  is  plainly  printed  and  correctly 
spelled. 

Autograph  seekers,  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  discretion,  and  who 
have  seen  the  married  name  of  the 
author  so  many  times  in  print  that 
they  must  know  she  is  not  a  spinster, 
ahnost  invariably  begin  their  re- 
quests: "Dear  Miss  Wiggins — will 
you  kindly  send  me  your  autograph? 
I  should  prefer  a  quotation  from  'Re- 
becca' or  'Mrs.  Wiggs'." 

This  has  gone  on  for  so  long  now 
that,  as  Mrs.  Wiggin  pathetically  puts 
it:  "Unless  I  have  my  tombstone 
carved  during  my  lifetime  they  will 
put  an  s  on  Wiggin.  If  there  is 
room  at  the  bottom  they  will  probably 


Owen  Johnson,  who  is  now  in 
France,  has  been  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 


A  new  novel  by  W.  L.  George,  the 
English  author  who  wrote  "The  Sec- 
ond Blooming",  is  announced  for 
spring  publication. 


Randall  Parrish,  the  author,  r^ 
cently  made  this  confession  to  the  Chi- 
cago "News" :  "My  first  plunge  into 
letters  occurred  at  about  the  age  of 
eight,  and  naturally  took  the  form  of 
verse.  I  recall  but  four  lines  of  this 
effort,  and  as  this  poem  never  attained 
the  dignity  of  print,  no  doubt  these 
should  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  my 
biographers.  They  illustrate  beauti- 
fully my  literary  style : 

This  outlaw's  eyes  flashed  fire 

As  he  gazed  upon  his  foe. 
And  thought  of  Mary  Ann  McQuire 

He  loved  so  long  ago. 

"My  present  admirers  will  observe 
in  this  the  same  dash  and  directness 
of  statement  so  noticeable  in  all  of  my 
subsequent  work.' 


>» 


English  editions  of  Barrett  H. 
Clark's  translation  of  Romain  Rol- 
land's  "The  People's  Theater"  and  of 
his  two  plays  for  such  a  theatre,  "The 
Fourteenth  of  July"  (the  fall  of  the 
Bastile)  and  "Danton",  are  about  to 
be  published. 


Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser,  whose  ar- 
ticle "Dining  with  Dickens  at  Del- 
monico's"  is  published  in  this  number 
of  The  Bookman,  is  a  daughter  of 
Charles  H.  Sweetser,  a  founder  of  the 
New  York  "Evening  Mail",  and  also  of 
"The  Round  Table",  one  of  the  earliest 
literary  weeklies  of  American  print- 
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ing.  She  is  also  a  cousin  of  Emily 
Dickinson,  the  poet,  and  of  so  many 
other  men  and  women  in  some  way 
connected  with  literature  or  journal- 
ism that  she  declares  she  ought  to  be 
a  very  giant  in  achievement,  instead 
of  a  writer  of  juveniles  I  Her  name 
has  been  closely  linked  with  that  of 
the  great  novelist,  in  whose  honor  her 
father  and  her  uncle,  Henry  E. 
Sweetser  of  the  New  York  'TVorld", 
worked  to  make  the  Press  dinner  a 
success.  Miss  Sweetser  was  in  her 
early  'teens  when  she  wrote  'Ten  Boys 
from  Dickens",  doing  it  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  her  young  comrades  whom 
she  had  tried  in  vain  to  interest  in  the 
Dickens  characters  she  herself  was  so 
fond  of. 


Captain  Raymond  Recouly  of  the 
French  General  Staff,  long  personally 
acquainted  with  Marshal  Foch,  and  at 
his  side  in  some  of  the  biggest  battles 
of  the  war,  is  preparing  a  biography 
of  him  which  will  be  published  this 
spring.  The  formal  biography  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  presentation  of  the  mar- 
shal's personality  based  upon  the 
author's  contact  with  him,  as  revealed 
in  the  battles  of  the  Mame,  the  Yser, 
and  the  Somme. 


Cosmo  Hamilton's  novel,  "Who 
Cares?"  has  been  filmed  for  the 
movies,  with  Constance  Talmadge  in 
the  rdle  of  the  heroine.  His  previ- 
ously published  novel,  "Scandal",  is 
soon  to  be  produced  on  the  stage. 


Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott's  romantic 
fantasy,  "Old  Dad",  which  recently 
ran  as  a  serial  in  a  woman's  magazine, 
has  been  recently  brought  out  in  book 
form. 


gaged  in  writing  for  the  past  two 
years,  will  appear  this  spring.  Only 
a  small  part  of  the  work,  it  is  said, 
appeared  serially  and  the  manuscript 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
the  publishers  have  decided  to  publish 
it  in  two  volumes. 


Mary  Wright-Davis,  who  has  com- 
piled "The  Book  of  Lincohi",  was  bom 
in  a  log  cabin  in  Pope  County,  Minne- 
sota, in  the  pioneer  days  of  1868.  It 
was  this,  she  says,  that  first  led  her  to 
become  interested  in  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln. "From  the  time  I  learned  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in  a  log 
cabin  and  realized  that  his  young 
mother  and  my  own  tenderly  reared 
girl-mother  had  known  the  same  hard- 
ships and  had  lived  the  same  brief, 
brave  lives,  I  was  a  Lincoln  lover,  and 
he  seemed  to  belong  to  me  in  a  very 
special  way." 


"Tendencies  in  Modem  American 
Poetry",  by  Amy  Lowell,  is  being 
translated  into  French  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hutchinson,  who  was  Mile.  Magdeleine 
Carret,  a  former  member  of  the 
Wellesley  faculty.  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
and  her  husband  have  been  in  France 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


"Goat  Feathers",  Ellis  Parker  But- 
ler's latest  pen-venture,  is  soon  to  be 
published  in  book  form.  According  to 
the  author,  "goat  feathers"  are  side  in- 
terests which  distract  men  from  their 
main  business  of  life,  causing  it  to  de- 
teriorate thereby.  A  "goat  feather 
gatherer",  he  adds,  is  a  man  who  be- 
comes hypnotized  by  his  avocations  to 
the  extent  of  forgetting  his  vocation. 


Brand  Whitlock's  new  book  on  Bel- 
gium, which  the  author  has  been  en- 


Edward  J.  O'Brien,  literary  critic 
and  editor  of  "The  Best  Short  Stories 
of  1918",  the  fourth  annual  yearbook 
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of  the  short-story,  recently  sailed  for 
England,  where  he  has  taken  Louise 
Guiney's  home  at  Oxford,  "Longwall 
(Cottage",  for  a  year. 


'The  Romance  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration" by  F.  C.  Walcott  is  a  spring 
book. 


A  new  Library  of  French  Fiction 
was  recently  initiated  with  the  publi- 
cation of  "Jacquou  the  Rebel"  by 
Eugene  Le  Roy,  translated  by  Eleanor 
S.  Brooks;  and  "Nono  Love  and  the 
Soil"  by  Gaston  Roupee,  translated  by 
Bamet  J.  Beyer,  who  is  the  general 
editor  of  the  series.  The  purpose  of 
this  new  library  of  translations  from 
French  fiction  is  to  present  to  Ameri- 
can readers  novels  by  distinguished 
French  authors  that  will  give  a  truer 
picture  of  French  people,  life,  and 
manners  than  does  the  portrayal  of 
certain  sections  of  life  in  Paris  that 
have  been  the  theme  of  most  of  the 
French  novels  and  plays  that  have 
been  translated  into  the  English. 


Brigadier  General  A.  W.  Catlin, 
author  of  "With  the  Help  of  God  and 
a  Few  Marines",  who  was  severely 
wounded  last  June  in  the  Battle  of 
Belleau  Wood  where  he  commanded 
the  Sixth  Regiment,  U.  S.  Marines, 
has  been  sent  to  Port  au  Prince,  to 
take  command  of  the  Haitian  constab- 
ulary which  was  organized  in  1915 
and  which  ever  since  has  been  officered 
by  United  States  Marines. 


Professor  William  R.  Mackenzie  of 
Washington  University  writes  of  the 
ballads  and  ballad  singers  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  his  book — as  yet  unnamed — 
to  be  published  this  spring.  He  has 
set  down  the  words  as  the  old  Nova 
Scotians  have  sung  them  to  him,  and 


it  is  said  that  one  can  recognize  the 
origins  of  many  of  our  familiar  tunes 
in  these  songs  handed  down  by  word 
of  mouth  through  several  generations. 


"The  Vocational  Re-education  of 
Maimed  Soldiers"  is  the  title  of  a  book 
by  Leon  de  Paeuw,  and  the  English 
translation  is  by  the  Baronne  Mon- 
cheur.  Madame  Henri  Carton  de 
Wiart,  wife  of  the  Belgian  Minister 
of  Justice,  contributes  a  preface,  and 
there  is  a  foreword  by  Baron  E.  de 
Carter,  the  Belgian  Minister  to  the 
United  States.  M.  de  Paeuw  has  had 
charge  of  the  work  at  the  Belgian 
school  at  Port-Villez. 


Announcement  is  made  that  Selma 
Lagerlof's  new  novel,  which  has  just 
been  published  in  Sweden,  is  already 
in  train  for  publication  in  this  coun- 
try. This  novel  was  written  by  Miss 
Lagerlof  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  is  being  translated  by  Velma 
Swanston  Howard,  the  translator  of 
most  of  her  books. 


Hf 


The  Soul  of  Ann  Rutledge:  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Romance",  by  Bemie 
Babcock,  is  said  to  be  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  Lincolniana. 


Joseph  C.  Lincoln's  novel  "  'Shav- 
ings'" has  received  many  humorous 
twists  in  the  hands  of  would-be  pur- 
chasers. Booksellers  say  they  have 
had  calls  for  "  'Shingles' ",  "  'Chips' ", 
and  "  'Scraps' "  almost  as  often  as 
"  'Shavings' ". 


Albert  Benjamin  Cunningham,  who 
in  "The  Manse  at  Barren  Rocks"  re- 
lates his  boyhood  reminiscences,  says 
that  in  his  family,  of  which  the  father 
was  a  Baptist  minister,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  immerse  the  children  at  the 
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age  of  twelve,  irrespective  of  weather. 
He  says  that  for  himself  it  was  quite 
an  exciting  adventure  and  he  did  not 
mind  it»  but  his  brother  objected 
strenuously,  because  his  birthday  fell 
in  March.  Everyone  advised  the 
father  that  the  boy  would  catch  pneu- 
monia, but  the  minister  was  relentless 
in  his  belief  that  faith  would  inure 
the  lad  to  cold,  which,  as  it  chanced, 
proved  true.  This  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  boy's  life,  and  appar- 
ently induced  in  him  a  state  of  philo- 
sophical resignation  that  has  resulted 
in  his  becoming  today  the  head  of  the 
department  of  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma. 


Now  that  international  relationships 
have  been  greatly  extended  and  na- 
tional horizons  have  been  generally 
widened,  a  need  for  a  language 
adapted  to  common  world  use  has  been 
recognized.  Professor  Raleigh  of  Ox- 
ford believes  that  English,  because  of 
its  rich  vocabulary,  is  better  for  this 
purpose  than  any  other  existing  lan- 
guage. To  illustrate  how  it  can  be 
used  to  express  given  ideas  in  several 
different  ways,  he  composed  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Thus  you  can  begin  or  commence  or 
initiate  an  undertaking  with  boldness 
or  courage  or  resolution.  If  you  are  a 
workman  or  laborer  or  operator,  you 
can  ask  or  request  or  solicit  your  em- 
ployer to  yield  or  gprant  or  concede  an 
increase  in  the  earnings  or  wages  or 
remuneration  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
your  fellow  or  companion  or  associate. 

Your  employer  is  perhaps  old  or  vet- 
eran or  superannuated,  which  may  hin- 
der or  delay  or  retard  the  success  of 
your  application.  But  if  you  foretell  or 
prophesy  or  predict  that  the  war  will 
have  an  end  or  close  or  termination  that 
shall  not  only  be  speedy  or  rapid  or  ac- 
celerated, but  also  great  or  grand  or 
magnificent,   you   may   perhaps   stir   or 


move  or  actuate  him  to  have  ruth  or  pity 
or  compassion  on  your  mate  or  colleague 
or  collaborator. 

Whether  the  workman  or  laborer  or 
operator  persuaded  or  convinced  or 
cudgeled  his  employer  to  give  or  grant 
him  the  desired  increase  or  ''raise''  is 
not  indicated. 


Herman  Whitaker,  author  of  "Hunt- 
ing the  German  Shark",  died  during 
January  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New 
York  City.  He  had  only  recently  re- 
turned from  abroad,  where  he  had 
spent  months  with  the  allied  fighting 
ships  studying  the  submarine  situ- 
ation and  gathering  material  bearing 
on  the  merchant  marine  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Whitaker  was  one  of  those  Eng- 
lishmen who  wander  all  over  the  world 
and  write  about  what  they  see  and 
feel 


Frederick  Palmer,  author  of  "Amer- 
ica in  France",  has  recently  been  com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel.  At  our 
entrance  into  the  war  Mr.  Palmer  was 
given  a  commission  as  major  and  was 
appointed  chief  press  censor  in  France. 
He  sailed  on  the  Baltic  with  General 
Pershing  and  his  150  associates  who 
were  our  first  contribution  toward  the 
force  of  nearly  two  million  men  that 
were  abroad  when  hostilities  ceased. 
Colonel  Pahner  is  still  in  France. 


Nancy  Barr  Mavity's  poem  "A  Pil- 
grimage", first  printed  in  The  Book- 
man, has  since  appeared  in  two  vol- 
umes: the  "Anthology  of  Magazine 
Verse,  1918",  and  "The  Masque  of 
American  Poets". 


E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  has  com- 
pleted his  patriotic  duties  at  the  Brit- 
ish Ministry  of  Information  and,  we 
are  told,  is  at  present  enjoying  a  vaca- 
tion in  Devonshire. 
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FiotUm 

The    Human    Touch,    by    "Samuui"     [Doran. 
11.60]. 

Stories  of  life  at  the  front. 
The   Navy    Eternal,   by    "Bartimsus",    illus. 
[Doran,  11.50]. 

A   tale   of   the   officers   and   men   of   the 
British  navy. 
Danger t  by  A.  CoNAir  Doyub  [Doran,  ll.&O]. 
A    collaoUon    of   stories   of   daring    and 
mystery. 
Shooa  and  HouMes,  by  Frank  Swinnkrton 
[Doran,  |1.50]. 

A  novel  depicting  life   in  a  small   Eng- 
lish town. 
Patricia  Brent,  Bpinater,  Anontmoub  [Doran. 
tl.HO]. 

The   romance   of   a   girl   who   invents   u 
flanc€. 
The  Roll-Call,  by  Arnold  Bsnnbtt  [Doran, 
ll.&O]. 
The  story  of  the  son  of  Hilda  I^ssways. 
7Vn  Cowrie  Daee.  by  HKfRT  Milnks  Riosout 
[Duffleld,  11.25]. 

A  mystery  tale  concerning  the  lost  hair 
to  an  £«ast  Indian  kingdom. 
Three  Live   Ghoate,  by   Fsh>bric   S.    Iaham 
[Bobbs-Merrill.  |1.50]. 
A  nov^l  with  tlupes  heroea 
The  Amateur  Man,  by  W.  R.  Oaxtt  [Duffleld, 
11.60]. 

Tkm  adventure*  ef  a  yoiBig  man  in  help- 
ing his  fellow  man. 
The    Man    ITodod^    Knew,    by    Holwortht 
Hall,  illus.   [Dodd,  Mead.  11.50]. 

The  romance  oi  a  man  for  whom  surgery 
creates  a  new  face. 
The  Flame  of  Life,  by  QABnnLB  D'Annunzio 
[Boni  and  Ldmeright,  9.70]. 

A  translation,  by  Bcassandra  Vivaria,  of 
the  tale  of  Italian  lifa 
The    Golf   Courae   Myatery    by    Chbsthr    K. 
STiaL&  illtts.  [Sul&y,  11.50]. 

A  "deteetive  romanoa^  beginning  with  u 
mysterious  death  on  the  golf  links. 
Cap*n  Jonah'a  Fortune,  by  James  A.  Coopbk. 
iUus.   [SuUy,  11.50]. 

The  story  of  a  0ea-captain  who  settles 
down  in  Cape  Cod. 
Thafm  Me  All  Oi»#r,  Mahei,  by  B.  Strbbtbr. 
illua   [Stokes,  t.75]. 

A  sequel  to  "Dere  Mablsf". 
Buck,     by      Chaelbb      D.      Stswart,      illun. 
[Houghton  Mtffiin.  11.60]. 

The   story   of   the    business   career   of    a 
Middle-West  boy. 
The  Or  eat  Hunger,  by  Johan  Bojrr  [Moffat. 
Yard.  11.60]. 

A   translation   from   the   Norwegian,   de- 
picting   a    man's    struggle    upward    from 
poverty. 
Common  Cauae,  by  Samubl  Hopkins  Adamk. 
illus.  [Houghton  Mifflin.  11.60]. 

A  tale  of  intrigue  In  a  German- American 
city  of  the  Middle  West. 
Siniater     House,    by     Inland     Hall,     illus. 
[Houghton  Mifflin.   $1.60]. 

The  story  of  a  man  and  a  woman  haunt- 
ed by  a  spirit. 
Kingaley'a    Weatward   Ho!    ed.    by    Sterlin<; 
Andrus  IiRONArd.   M.A.    [Macmillan.   $.321. 
An  addition  to  Macniillan's  Pocket  Amer- 
ican and  Bngllsh  Classics. 
The  Beat  College  Short  Storiea,  ed.  by  Hbnry 
T.   ScHKiTTKiND,  Ph.D.     [Stratford.   11.50]. 


A   collection    of   stories   by    college   stu- 
dents,    supplemented     by     suggestioMii    to 
young  writers. 
7'^e  Deaert  of  Wheat,  by  SUn«  Oswr,   Ulias. 
[Harpers,   $1.50]. 

A  novel  concerning  the  aon  o£  a  Ger- 
man-American farmer. 
The  Crimaen  AUH,  by  Octavus  Rot  Cohbn 
[Dodd,  Mead.  $1.50]. 

A  detective  story  centering  about  a  mys- 
terious murder. 
Koom  Number  s,  by  Anna  Kathabinb  Qtamn 
[Dodd.  Mead.  $1.50]. 

A  colleation  of  stories  formerly  issued  as 
"Masterpieces    of    Mystery". 
David'  and  Jonathan,  by  IS.  Tempim  Thurston 
tPutnam.  $1,601, 

The  tale  of  two  men  and  a  woman  ship- 
wrecked together. 
Blue  Aloea,  by  Gtnvhia  Siocklby  [Putnam. 
$1.60]. 

Four  stories  of  South  Africa. 
The  Secret  City,  by  Hugh  Walfolb  [Doran. 
$1.60]. 

A  story  of  Petrograd  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. 
Deer  Qedohild,  by  Edith  Skrrbll  and  Mar- 
GtTBRiTB  Bbrnard.  [ScTibaers,  $1.00]. 

The   correspondence   between   a    twelve- 
year-old  boy  and  his  Frenfih  godchild. 
While  Paria  X^aughed,  by  Lbonaro  Mbrrick 
[Dutton,  $1,751. 

Stories  recounting  the  adventures  of  the 
poet  Trlcotrin^ 
Score  by  Inninga,  by  CKASUCg  S.  Van  Loan 
[Doran.  $1.60]. 
A  collection  of  baseball  yams. 
Wild  Youth  and  Another,  by  Gilbbbt  Pajikbr, 
illus.   [Lipptncott,  $1,601. 

Two  stories  of  nfe  in  a  small  town  of 
the  Canadian  West. 
The   Wine  of  Aatoniahment,  by   Mart   Has- 
tings Bradlbt  [Appieton,  $1,501. 

A    novel    dealing    with    a    marriage    of 
"frtendshlp". 
The    Web,    by    Fredbric    Arnold    Kummkr 
[Century,  $1.50]. 

A  story  depicting  the  work  of  the  British 
secret  service. 
The  Buccaneer  Farmer,  by  Harold  Bindloss 
[Stokes.  $1.50]. 

The  adventures  of  a  young  farmer  in  the 
Caribbean. 

War  and  Reconstruction 

Africa  and  the  War,  by  Benjamin  Brawlky 
[Duffleld.  $1.00]. 

A  discussion  of  the  importance  of  Africa 
in  the  war  settlement. 
A   League  of  Nationa.  Vol  /,  No.  6   [World 
Peace  Foundation,  $.25  per  year]. 

A  pamphlet  on  German  attempts  to  di- 
vide Belgium,  by  Carl  L.  Becker. 
Old  Olory  and  Verdun,  by  Elizabbtu  Frazvr. 
lUua   [Duffleld.  $1.50]. 

An  acoounC  of  the  authors  work  with  the 
American  Red  Cross. 
Our   Navy    at    Work,   by    Reginald    Wright 
Kauffman.  illus.    [Bobbff-Merrill.   $1.80]. 

A    survey    of    the    work   of    our    fleet    in 
French  waters. 
A    Soldier'a    Mother    in    France,    by    Rhkta 
Childb  Dorr  [Bobbs-Merrill,  fl.50]. 

A    mother's   Impreii.sions   of   the   care    of 
our  men  abroad. 
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jiatary  of  the  World  War,  by  Francis  A. 
BlARCH,  illiiCL  [Winston,  13.00]. 

A  history  based  upon  official  documents, 
illustrated  with  maps  and  photographa 
World  War  laattea  and  Ideals,  ed.  by  Morris 
ISdmund  Spbarb  and  Walter  Blake  N or- 
ris [Ginn.  $1,401. 

A  collection  of  readings  in  contemporary 
history. 
The  Unfrroken  Tradition,  by  Nora  Connolly, 
illus.   [Boni  and  Liveright.  11.25]. 

The   story   of   the   Irish   insurrection   of 
1916. 
Morale  and  Morale,  by  Luther  H.  Oulick 
[Association.  |1.00]. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  morality  to 
fighting  efficiency. 
Afrs.  Private  Peat,  by  Herself^  illus.  [Bobbs- 
Merrill,  $1.50]. 

The  reflections  of  a  soldier's  wife  on  the 
war 
Wttr  Libraries  and  AUied  Studies,  by  Theo- 
dore Wesley  Koch.  illu&  [Stechert.  $2.50]. 
An  account  of  American  and  British  war 
library  work. 
Naval  Power  in   the   War,  by   C.   C.   Gill. 
Commander,  U.  8.  N..  illus.  with  maps  and 
diagrams  [Doran.  |1.50]. 

A   revised   and   enlarged  edition   of  the 
story  of  the  navy  in  thB  war. 
Guarantees  of  Peace,  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
[Harpers,  $1.00]. 

A  collection  of  the  President's  messages, 
addresses,  and  peace  notes  during  1918. 
America's  Day,  by  Ignatius  Phayrb  [Dodd, 
Mead,J2.00]. 

An  Ehiglisnman's  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ica's sUndpoint  from  1914-1917. 
The  Chaos  in  Europe,  by  Frederick  Moork 
[Putnam,  $1.60]. 

A  discussion  of  political   destruction   in 
Europe    and   America's    international    pol- 
icies. 
The   Only   Possible   Peace,   by   Frederic    C. 
Howe  [ScribniBr's,  $1.50]. 

A  study  of  the  economic  forces  respon- 
sible for  imperialism. 
Hospital    Heroes,    by    Elizabeth    Walker 
Black  [Scribner's,  $1.85]. 

The  experiences  of  an  American  girl  in 
a  front-line  hospital. 
France  Facing  Germany,  by  Qborobs  Clemen- 
CEAU  [Dutton.  $2.00]. 

A   translation    of   the   French   premier's 
speeches  and  articles. 
Raemaekers'   Cartoon   History   of   the    War, 
Vol.  II  [Century,  $1.76]. 

One  hundred  cartoons  depicting  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  war. 
War  and  Revolution  in  Russia  JBH-lSTr,   by 
General  Basil  Gourko.  illus.  [Macmillan. 
$4.00]. 

The   accpunt   of   a   former   chief  of   the 
Russian   Imperial  General   Staff  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Western  Armies. 
The  Ninety-First,  the  First  at  Camp  Lewis, 
by    Alice    Palmer    Henderson    [Tacoma: 
Ban*.  $6.00]. 
A  record  of  activities  at  Camp  Lewis. 
The  C^erman  Conspiracy  in  American  Educa- 
tion, by  GusTAvus  Ohlinoer.  Capt,  U.  S. 
A.  [Doran,  $1.25]. 

An   expose  of  German   influence   in   our 
schools  and  universities. 
'-Dear  Folks  at  Home",  compiled  by  Kemper 
F.  Cowino,  ed.  by  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper. 
illus.  [Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.00]. 

The  story  of  the  U.  S.  marines  In  France 
as  told  by  their  letters  home. 
A    Bulwark   against    Germany,    by    Booumii. 
Vosnjak.  LL.D.  [Revell,  $1.50]. 

A    study    of    the    historical,    social,    and 
economic  evolution  of  the  Slovenes. 
China  and  the  World  War,  by  W.  Rsqinald 
Wheeler,  illus.  [Macmillan,  $1.75]. 


A    survey    of    recent    developments    in 
China. 
The  Disabled   Soldier,  by   Douglas    C.    Mc- 
MURTRIB,  illus.   [Macmillan.  $2.00].* 

A  description  of  vocational  training  for 
disabled  men. 
The     Vocational    Re-Education     of    Maimed 
Soldiers,     by     Leon     Da     Paeuw,     illus. 
[Princeton,  $1.50]. 

An  account  of  rehabilitation  among  the 
French  and  Belgian  soldiers. 
The  Daredevil  of  the  Army,  by  Captain  A.  P. 
Corcoran  [Dutton.  $1,501. 

The   narrative   of   a   'IsuBzer"   and   des- 
patch rider. 

Poetry 

The  English  Poets,  ed.  by  Thomas  Humphry 
Ward.  M.A..  Vol  V  [Macmillan.  81.101. 

A    volume    of    selections    ranging    from 
Browning  to  Rupert  Brooke. 
Gleams  and  Drecwis,  by  Reuben  Goldsmith 
[White.  $1.26]. 

Poems    on    various    subjects    reprinted 
from  periodicals. 
Poems,  by  Francois  Villon  [Boni  and  Liver- 
ight.  $.70]. 

A  translation  of  the  poems,  with  an  in- 
troduction, by  John  Payne. 
Liberty  Illumined,  by  Charles  H.  Crandall 
[Advocate  Print!. 

A  collection  of  patriotic  poems  and  war 
songs. 
Ootavia  and  New  Poems,  by  Charles  V.  H. 
Roberts  [Torch  Press.  $1.60]. 

A  collection  containing  a  play  and  poems 
in  blank  verse. 
The  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  of  Isaac  Watts, 
by  Wilbur  Macey  Stone   [The  Triptych, 
$2.50]. 

An  essay  on  a  collection  of  poems  for 
children  published  in  1716. 
Counter-Attack,  by  Shdofried  Bassoon  [Dut- 
ton]. 

war    poems,    with    an    introduction    by 
Robert  Nichols. 
The    Book    of   Lincoln,    compiled    by    Mary 
Wright-Davis,  illus.  [Doran.  $2,601. 

A  collection  of  poetic  tributes  to  Lincoln. 
Snatches  from   a  Diary,  by  Mart  G.   Mur- 
TAUOH  [Four  Seas.  $1.00]. 

Poems  voicing  the  thoughts  of  an  Amer- 
ican girl  whose  lover  is  at  war. 
The    Blue   Crane,   by    Ivan    Swift    [White, 
$1.26]. 

A  book  of  "shore  songs"  reprinted  from 
magazines  and  newspapers. 
The  Poets  of  the  Future,  ed.  by  Henry  T. 
Schnittkind.  Ph.D.    [Stratford,  $1.50]. 

An  anthology  of  poems  written  by  col- 
lege students  In  1917-8. 
Songs  of -a  Miner,  by  Jambs  C.  Welsh  [Put- 
nam. $1.25]. 

Lyrical  poems  by  a  man  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  the  mines. 
Lanterns  in  Gethsemane,  by  Willard  Wat 
TLBS  [Dutton.  $1.50]. 

A  series  of  poems  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Christ  in  the  present  crisis. 
Songs  and  Symphonies,  by  Nathan  Rosen - 
RAUM   [Ferris  and  Leach.  $1.50]. 

A  collection  of  poems,  some  of  them  re- 
printed. 
Poems  of  New   England  and  Old  Spain,  bv 
Frederictc  E.  Pierce  [Four  Seas.  $1.25]. 

Five  poems  reflecting  the  spirit  of  New 
Rngland. 

Drama 

They  The  Crucified;  Comrades,  by  Florenck 
Taber  Holt  [Houghton  Mifflin]. 

Two  war  plays,  the  scene.s  of  which  arc 
laid  in  France  and  Brussels. 
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TkB  Kmiaer'M  RcaaonM,  by  EIuzabetu  IIasbu 
[Duffleld.  11.50]. 

A  drama  in  which  the  Kaiser.  Frederick 
Ihe  Great,  and  other  historical  persoiui?e> 
a&ppear. 
The  infernal   ifaaculine,   by    Alfbeo    Brand 
[OomhUl.  11.33]. 
Three  oomediea  of  present-day  life. 

Hiaiary  and  Biography 

Selected  Addreatea  and  Public  Paper  a  of 
Woodrow  Wilaon,  ed.  with  an  Introd.  by 
Albbbt  Bush  NELL  Hart  [Boni  and  Liver- 
Vht.  1.70]. 

A  collection  of  papers  ranging  from  the 
Presldent'a  first  inaugural  address  to  his 
address  of  December  2.  1918. 
The  Royal  Chtvemment  in  Virginia,  i6£i-i77J. 
by,  Pbrct  Scott  Flippis,  Ph.D. ;  -Veip  Eng- 
land and  the  Bavarian  Illuminati,  by  Ver- 
non STAUmB,   Fh.D.    [Columbia  Univ.]. 

Two  contribatlons  to  the  Columbia  L'ni- 
varstty  Studies  in  Political  Science. 
A    Popular   Hiaiory    of   /•Vaiu.-t,    by    B.    Van 
WoMT,  lllna.  [Btolces.  $1.00]. 

A  brief  history  of  France  from  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Mama  in  451  to  the  present  day. 
The  Oreat  Tradition,  ed.  by  EIdwin  Green- 
law and  JAicn    Hollt    Hanford    [S«.-ott. 
Foresman]. 

Selections    from    English    and    AmcrK-an 
literature  illustrating  national  Ideals. 
Tell  It  in  Oath,  by  Joseph  A.  Osooode.  A.B. 
[Univ.  Press  of  Sewanee,  Tenn.]. 

A  discussion  designed   to   point  out   the 
world's  debt  to  our  Southern  States. 
Jamea  Itadiaon'a  Notea  of  Debates,  by  James 
Brown  Soott  [Oxford.  12.00]. 

A  study  of  Madison's  notes  on  the  fed- 
eral convention  of  1787  In  their  relation  tu 
a  society  of  nations. 
Ruaaia   from    the    Varangians    to    the    Bol- 
ahevika,    by    Raymond    Brazlet.    Nevill 
,  and  O. 


A.  BiRKETT  [Oxford.  |4.25]. 

A  history  whose  purposo  is  to  throw  light 

on  tiM  present  situation  in  Russia. 

National  Oovemmenta  antl   thr    World   War. 

by    FRRDERZCK    A.    One,    and    Chari.bs    A. 

Bkabd  flCacmillan.  $2..'j01. 

A  study  in  comparative:  government. 
Explaining     the     British*  rs.     by     Frederick 
WILLIAM  Wile  [Doran.  Il.no ]. 

An    interpretation    nf    tho    Briti.<«h    char- 
acter  by    an    American    now.spaper    corre- 
spondent. 
Kxperimenta  in  International  Administration. 
by  Francis  Bowes  Sayrk  [Harper!*.  JI.ThII 
A   discussion   of   tti*'   problems    in    inter- 
national administration. 
Fighting  the  SpoiUmm.  bv  Wii.m.km  Dt'di.e^ 
Fovlke,  LL.b.   [Putnani.  $2.00]. 

An  account  of  thf  National  Civil  Servi<«' 
Reform  movement. 
The  Cambridge  Hintory  of  Amnican  JAtcra- 
twre,    ed.    by   William    Peterkielp    Trent 
and  others.  Vol.  II  [I'm nam.  $3.:i01. 

Papers,  by  variiius  ;iiitliorlti»^s.  on  oni 
early  national  literaturo  and  th**  bppin- 
nlngs  of  our  lattT  national  literal urt-». 
Currents  and  Edd'u s  in  the  English  Romanti' 
Oeneration.  by  KnEr»EKH'K-  K.  Pterck.  Ph  P 
[Yale,  13.00]. 

A  survey  of  t»«nM«»nries  in   I0n»;liph  Jitern- 
ture  from  1789-1  S30. 
ffante.  by   Henry   DwTr.iiT  SKi«r,wirK    rVal»\ 
II. SO]. 

A  study  of  thf»  .»^piritn.il  .»*l<le  of  Dantr. 

Sociology  and  Ft  nnnynirs 

The  Woman  Question,  l.y  Kllkv  Key.  Dick- 
inson. nn^T  otljt.r.«.  tMl  liy  T.  R.  Smith 
[Bonl  anrl   Liv.-richt.  $.70] 

A    colli  it  Inn    of    ii;ip«r»-    mi     th^    woimm 
question. 


Can  IfaaJl-ind  Survive,  by  Moav 
LMarsliall  Jones.  ll.oOJ. 

A  study  of  the  "banlciuptc: 
species". 
Racial    Factors    in    Democracy,    ^ 
AiNS WORTH  Means  [Marshall  Jonai^  %«.. 
A  survey  of  the  growth  of  civilisation. 
The     OermoH     Myth,    by     Gl*  stay  us     Myers 
[Boni  ami  Livcright.  |I.UU]. 

An  exposition  of  the  falsity  of  GermanyV 
claims  to  social  progress. 
The    Shipbuilding    Industry,    by    Rot    Will- 
iiARTH    Kelly    and    1>^edkriok    J.    Allen. 
illus.   [Houghton  Mifflin.  |3.00]. 

A  discussion  of  various  phases  of  the  in- 
dustry,  illustrated   with   photographs. 
Man  -  to  '  Man,    by    John     Leitch     [Forbes. 
12.00). 

Plans  for  the  solution  of  the  labor  proli- 
lem  based  on  the  author's  experience. 


Religion 

Tilt'  Breath  in  the   Winds,  by   Frederick   K 
Shannon  [Revell,  >1.00]. 
A  collection  of  ten  sermons. 
A  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Second  KpiatU 
to  the  Thessaloniana,  by  Alfred  Plummer. 
M.A.,  D.D.  [London:  Robert  Scott.  Sa.]. 

A  commentary  supplemented  by  English 
and  Greeic  Indices. 
The  Call  of  a  World  Taak  in  War  Time,  b\ 
J.     Lovell     Murray     [Student     Volunteer 
Movement]. 

An   interpretation   of   the   present   world 
situation  intended  for  students  of  mission- 
ar>*  work. 
Christian  internationalism,  by  William  I^ier- 
soN  Merrill  [Macmlllan.  1 1.50]. 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  International 
relationships  in  Christianity. 
Ood'a  Responsibility  for  the  War,  by  Edward 
S.  Drown.  D.D.   [Macmillan.  |.60]. 
A  paper  on  the  onmipotence  of  God. 
A   History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the   Work  of 
Christ,  by  Robert  S.  Franks,  M.A..  B.Lltt.. 
2  vols.   [Doran.  |6.50]. 

A   survey   of   the   ecclesiastical   develop- 
ment of  the  modern  protestant  doctrine  of 
the  work  of  Christ. 
Letters   to   a   Soldier   on   Religion,  by   John 
Gardner  [Doran.  |.7u]. 

A  series  of  letters  on  providence,  prayer, 
immortality,  death,  and  forgiveness. 
Day  after  Day.  ed.  by  J.  Wii.bl'r  Chapman. 
D.D.   [Presbyterian  Board.  $.40;  $35.00  per 
hundred]. 

A  manual  of  devotions  outlined  for  thir- 
teen Wfoks. 
The  Living  Christ  and  Some  Problems  of  To- 
Day.    by    Charles    Wood.    D.D.     [Revell. 
$1.2.-.]. 

T^i.«n'USsions  on  subjects  such  as  the  plac«^ 
of  r'hrist  in  our  mo<lern  world. 


Essays 

Itryond   Life,  by  JaMES  BRANCH   Carell    [Mf- 

Bride.  $1.50]. 

A  series  of  essays  on  life  and  literatim- 
F.atinn  in  T\co  or  Three  Lannunprs.  bv  Irvi.n 
S.  Cobb,  illus.   [Doran.  J.fid]. 

A   humorous   account    of  th»»   f(»o<l    s.itiia 
tion   in   Enfrland   and   France. 
Another  Sheaf,  by  John  Oalswoutmy  [S<'ril»- 
ners.  11.50]. 

Es.««ays    dealing?    with    material    and    ar 
tistic  phases  of  reronstrintion. 
Selections    and     Essays,    by     .Tohn     IIi'sktn 
fScribners.    $.7r»]. 

.\    volume    of    thp    Mo»bTn    St\id»Mit's    Li- 
brary, edited  by  Frederick  William   Ro?' 
.Vr  ir  nnd  Old,  by  KniTii  SiriiEL   [Dutton]. 
.A    vohim**   of  lettiTs.   po<»ms.    and    oss.ivs. 


BRIEF  MENTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


Juvenile 

Three  Young  Crueoea,  by  Wilx.iam  Alphonbo 

MuRRiLL,  lllus.   I  pub.  by  the  author.  $1.50]. 

A  tale  of  throe  children  wrecked  on  an 

island  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Happy   Hypocrite,  by   Max   Bbbrbohm, 

illus.  [Lane,  17.50]. 

A  new  edition  of  the  story,  with  Illus- 
trations in  color. 
The  Fairies*  Annual,  by  CsciL  Starr  Johns, 
illus.   [Lane.  13.00]. 
A  book  of  fairy  stories. 

Miecellaneoua 

Adveriiaet  by  E.  Sampson,  illus.  [Heath]. 
A    book    of    practical    sugrge»tions,    con- 
taining topics  for  study. 
The    Nurse's    Service    Digest,    by    Laurbnce 
Humphry,  M.A.,  M.D.,  illus.  [Sully,  |1.50]. 
A    revised    and    enlarged    edition    of    a 
manual  of  nursing. 
Educating    by    Story-Telling,   by    Kathkrinb 
DUNL.AP  Gather  [World  Book  Co..  11.60]. 
Suggestions  for  story- telling,  with  illus- 
trative stories. 
Inter- America,    Vol.    II,    No.    5    [Doubleday 
Page,  |.15]. 

An  Issue  containing  articles  from  Amer- 
ican periodicals  translated  into  Spanish. 
Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Carburetors,  by  Vic- 
tor   W.    PaoA,    M.S.A.E.,    illus.     [Henley, 
>1.50]. 

A  new  edition  of  a  manual  on  the  con- 
struction,   installation,    and   adjustment   of 
carburetors. 
The  Detroit  News,  ms-lBn,  by  Lkb  A.  White, 
illus.   [Evening  News  Assn.]. 
A  history  of  the  newspaper. 
Dutch  Lixndscape  Etchers  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  by  wh^liam  Aspsnwall  Beadlbt, 
illus.  [Yale.  12.00]. 

A  study  Illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
prints  and  drawings. 
Accounting  as  an  Aid  to  Business  Profits,  by 
William  R.  Basset  [Shaw.  $5.00]. 

An   explanation   of   accounting   Intended 
for  the  business  man. 
Theme  Advertising,   by    Martin   V.    Kbllet 
[pub.  by  the  author  at  Toledo]. 
Suggestions  for  effective  advertising. 
Prtustical  Home  Nursing,  by  Louis  Hender- 
son, R.N.   [Macmlllan.  11.501. 

An  elementary  text-book  for  trained  at- 
tendants. 
The  Bnglish  Village,  by  Julia  Patton  [Mac- 
mitlan.  $1.50]. 

A  study  of  the  village  in  English  litera- 
ture from  1750-1850. 


New  York  and  London  were  never 
closer  together  than  today.  While 
the  posters  of  our  soldier  boys  in  their 
musical  show  ''Attaboy"  are  still  dis- 
played on  New  York  fences,  an  Ameri- 
can publisher  is  setting  up  "Attaboy", 
the  last  chapter  in  Thomas  Burke's 
"Out  and  About  London",  to  appear 
early  in  March.  "Round  the  Town, 
1918",  "Back  to  Dockland",  "In 
Search  of  a  Show".  "The  Kids'  Man" 
— any  of  these  chapter  heads  would 
apply  to  New  York  as  well  as  London. 


When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  in- 
augurated in  1913  "The  Westminster 
Gazette"  published  a  soiinet  by  one  of 
his  British  friends,  H.  D.  Rawnsley. 
In  view  of  all  that  has  happened  since, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  gen- 
tleman was  a  prophet  as  well  as  a 
poet.    Here  it  is : 

Friend  of  the  gray-blue  eye  and  chiseled 
face. 
When  last  we  wandered  under  Rydal 

fell 
Who  could  have  dreamed  that  power 
so  soon  should  dwdl 
Within  your  hands  to  guide  the  Western 

race! 
For  never  had  you  sought  for  fame  or 
place. 
Nor  willing  did  you  leave  the  stvdent's 

cell, 
Who  now  from  such  a  h^gh-built  citadel 
Must  speak  wise  counsel  with  a  scholar's 

grace. 
Lover  of  Wordsworth,  and,  as   Words- 
worth drew 
A  happy  warrior,  through  a  thousand 
wars 
Your  soul  shall  triumph,  in  the  darkest 
night. 
Your  mind  shall  focus  light  from  all 
your  stars. 
Because  you  hold  not  gain  but  good  in 
view. 
And  claim  a  people's  heart  for  truth 
and  light. 


Earl  Derr  Biggers,  under  pressure, 
has  admitted  that  a  hotel  has  been 
named  after  his  well-known  book, 
"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate".  It  is  run 
by  Mrs.  Gordon  Mace,  of  Estes  Park, 
Colorado,  and  is  called  "The  Baldpate 
Inn".  The  signboard,  which  admi- 
rably silhouettes  itself  against  moun- 
tains and  crystal  sky,  is  a  quaint 
bunch  of  seven  huge  iron  keys.  All 
friends  of  Mr.  Biggers  are  advised  to 
make  themselves  known  to  the  pro- 
prietress— if  possible,  before  prohibi- 
tion sets  in. 
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The 
Society  of  Nations 

By  T.  J.  LAWRENCE,  LLD. 

Formerly  Professor  of  International  Law 

University  of  Chicago. 
20$  Pages  Net  $1.50 

Contents  : 

The  Origin  of  International  Society 
The  Growth  of  International  Society 
International  Society  in  July,  1914 
Partial  Overthrow  of  International  Law 
Conditions  of  Reconstruction 
Rebuilding  of  International  Society 


Republic  of  Nations 

A  Study  of  the  Organization  of  a  Federal 
League  of  Nations  based  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

By  RALEIGH  C.  MINOR 
346  Pages  Net  $2.50 

"A  book  that  must  be  read  by  every  serious  stu- 
dent of  the  most  important  issue  now  before  the 
world." — New   York  Evening  Post. 


James  Madison*s 
Notes  of  Debates 

In  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  and 
Their  Relation  to  a  more  Perfect  Society 
OF  Nations. 

Edited  by  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 
167  Pages  Net  $2.00 

This  work  tells  in  simple  and  narrative  form 
how  the  American  States,  existing  up  to  1787  un- 
der the  Articles  of  Confederation  created  a  more 
perfect  union — the  present  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  result  was,  in  the  impressive  language 
of  Chief  Justice  Chase:  "An  indestructible  Union, 
composed  of  indestructible  States."  The  Peace 
Conference  will  result  as  happily  if  it  takes  the 
counsel  of  experience  and  considers  the  proceed- 
ings of  the   Federal   Convention   of   1787. 

"Of  the  utmost  value  it  the  present  juncture." 
— New  York  Sun, 


The  Great  European 
Treaties 

Of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Edited  by  OAKES  and  MOW  AT. 
416  Pages  Net  $340 

"The  introductory  chapter  on  the  technical 
aspect  of  the  conclusion  ot  treaties,  together  with 
the  excellent  orienting  historical  introductions  to 
the  several  treaties,  makes  this  an  almost  ideal 
source  book  and  piece  of  desk  apparatus  for  the 
historian,  student  and  Journalist.  The  series  of 
maps  add  to  the  value.** — The  LUtrary  Digest, 
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Peter  Mocnre 

By  Dale  Drmnmond 

Adventures  of  a  war  bride  in 
New  York — a  swiftly  moving 
plot — interesting  from  start  to 
finish.  $1.50  net 

The  Edge  of  the  World 

By  Edith  Blinn 

A  story  of  the  boundless  West« 
its  kindly  people,  suid  Mother 
Lee,  **so  motherly" — a  charm- 
ing love  interest  intertwines. 

$1.50  net 

Maid  and  Wife 

By  Carolyn  Beecher 

The  story  of  a  Western  girl 
who  makes  her  way  in  the 
great       metropolis.  Besides 

charming  fiction  it  is  a  story 
every  woman  should  read. 

$1.50 -net 
Inspirational 

When  the  Boys 

Come  Home 

By  Harold  Hersey 

This  book  18  inspirational  and 
practical — it  should  be  read  by 
all  returning  soldiers— €ilso  by 
their  parents — ^there's  a  reason 
-^it  will  help  in  the  readjust- 
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years  in  "army  personnel** 
work.  $1.25   net 
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JELLICOE'S  STORY  OF  THE  GRAND  FLEET 

BY  D.  THOMAS  CURTIN 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
world  felt  that  there  were  two  pre- 
ponderating forces  in  existence — 
forces  counted  upon  to  make  their  re- 
spective sides  victorious.  One  was 
the  German  army ;  the  other,  the  Brit- 
ish navy. 

Both  were  considered  offensive 
forces — ^the  latter  not  necessarily  so 
in  the  sense  that  it  would  demolish 
the  German  navy  and  German  forts, 
but  in  the  still  greater  sense  that  its 
full  application  in  cutting  Germany 
from  all  overseas  supplies  would,  with 
the  blockading  effect  of  Russia  in  the 
east,  inevitably  strangle  Germany  if 
she  could 'not  force  a  decision. 

The  world  in  general  accepted  the 
current  statistical  belief  in  British 
naval  superiority  over  the  German. 
It  ruled  out  the  slightest  possibility 
of  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet's  being 
victorious  over  the  Grand  Fleet.  We 
are  now  permitted  to  know,  however, 
that  the  man  who  should  be  best  in- 
formed on  the  matter,  the  former 
commander  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  felt 
no  such  absolute  assurance.  He  knew 
the  facts  of  the  case.  He  knew  them 
so  painfully  well  that  he  felt  him- 
self  forc^   to   conclude   that   Great 


Britain  must  use  every  precaution  to 
keep  intact  her  supreme  weapon  upon 
which  hung  the  very  existence  of  the 
Empire. 

The  first  months  of  the  war  were 
for  the  Allies  leaden-hued  with  their 
outgunned  armies  desperately  strug- 
gling to  hold  the  channel  ports.  It 
was  then  that  Britain's  fleet  was  their 
brightest  hope.  Suppose  that  they 
had  known  that  while  their  armies 
were  falling  back  on  land,  the  battle 
fleet  was  retreating  in  the  North  Sea 
before  the  menace  of  the  German  de- 
stroyers, mines,  and  submarines.  Yet 
such  was  the  fact — an  almost  unbe- 
lievable fact  which  the  average  Eng- 
lishman would  refuse  pointblank  to 
credit  at  the  time.  Admiral  Viscount 
Jellicoe,  however,  stands  behind  the 
revelation  of  this  fact  in  his  remark- 
able book  of  revelations,  "The  Grand 
Fleet,  1914-1916",  recently  issued  in 
England  and  now  ready  for  publica- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  a  book  of  bouquets,  dip- 
lomatic eulogies,  and  official  caresses. 
It  is  a  book  that  says  something  on 
every  page,  a  book  clearly  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  world's  great  foun- 
tains of  historical  knowledge.    It  is  so 
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illuminating  that  it  could  not  now  be 
published  had  not  Germany  been  de- 
cisively enough  defeated  to  lose  her 
navy.  It  deals  with  a  subject  second 
to  none  in  the  titanic  upheaval  by 
whose  vibrations  we  shall  always  be 
affected.  It  is  a  succession  of  facts 
which  form  a  clear-cut,  interesting, 
and  at  times  thrilling  narrative,  easily 
read  and  understood  by  the  lasonan 
who  has  never  even  seen  the  ocean. 

Its  details  call  to  my  mind  incident 
after  incident  through  which  I  lived 
in  the  first  two  war  years  of  which  it 
deals,  when  the  mist-veil  shrouded 
Britain's  navy  from  the  world,  and  the 
world  speculated  upon  it.  I  found 
quite  as  much  ignorance  in  England 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  as  I  found  in  Germany  about 
its  activities.  Admiration  and  self- 
assurance  often  distort  one's  vision  as 
much  as  disparagement  and  envy. 

No  war  rumors  were  weirder  than 
those  concerning  the  fleet.  In  the 
sunmier  of  1915,  for  example,  while 
crossing  the  North  Sea  on  a  Nor- 
wegian vessel  from  Bergen  to  New- 
castle, I  listened  with  interest  to  an 
altercation  between  an  outspoken 
young  American  and  two  quiet,  self- 
assured  Englishmen,  the  one  big  in 
business,  the  other  a  distinguished 
member  of  Parliament.  The  Ameri- 
can opened  the  well-known  controversy 
regarding  the  sinking  of  the  "Auda- 
cious" by  emphatically  declaring  that 
she  had  gone  to  the  bottom  in  deep 
water;  whereupon  both  Englishmen 
insisted  that  she  had  been  towed  to 
port  and  repaired.  They  undoubtedly 
believed  this  widely  circulated  ver- 
sion, and  they  made  the  lad  look  pre- 
sumptuous with  their  two  to  one  su- 
periority. But  the  boy's  fighting  blood 
was  up,  and  he  resolved  to  make  good. 
Out  came  a  picture  from  his  pocket 
— the  picture  of  a  mighty  warship 


going  down  by  the  stem.  "There  it 
is",  he  declared,  "I  snapped  it  myself 
from  the  deck  of  the  'Olympic'." 

The  passengers  crowded  around. 
But  the  two  Englishmen  were  uncon- 
vinced. "It  might  not  be  genuine", 
said  the  member  of  Parliament. 

"Well,  this  is,  then!"  cried  the 
youth,  as  he  flashed  the  original  nega- 
tive from  his  pocket. 

The  two  Englishmen,  however,  stiil 
remained  unconvinced.  They  had  been 
reared  on  the  prestige  of  their  coun- 
try's navy.  What  was  a  mere  photo- 
graphic negative  in  the  hands  of  an 
American  stripling,  against  that  pres- 
tige? 

Regarding  the  loss  of  the  "Auda- 
cious", which  the  British  press  was 
forbidden  to  mention,  and  news  of 
which  correspondents  in  England 
could  not  send  out  of  the  country, 
Admiral  Jellicoe  says: 

The  stay  of  the  fleet  at  Lough  Swilly 
was  rendered  memorable  by  the  unfor- 
tunate loss  of  the  "Audacious",  then  one 
of  our  most  modem  battleships. 

The  squadron  was  preparing  for  tar- 
get practice  at  nine  A.  M.  on  October 
27th,  when  the  "Audacious"  struck  a 
mine  while  turning.  The  explosion  re- 
sulted in  the  flooding  of  the  port  eng^ine 
room  and  the  partial  flooding  of  the 
center  eng^ine  room.  It  was  not  clear 
at  the  time  whether  the  ship  had  been 
mined  or  torpedoed.  The  "Monarch" 
having  reported  sighting  a  submarine 
at  11  A.  M.,  a  precautionary  signal  was 
made  to  keep  the  squadron  clear  of  the 
"Audacious". 

Meanwhile  all  available  destroyers, 
tugs,  and  other  small  craft  were  sent 
from  Lough  Swilly  and  Loch-na-Keal  to 
assist  the  "Audacious"  and  to  prevent 
the  submarine  (if  one  were  present) 
from  doing  further  damage,  and  the 
armed  boarding  steamer  "Cambria" 
escorted  the  collier  "Thomhill",  pro- 
vided with  towing  hawsers,  to  the  scene. 
The  hospital  ship  "Soudan"  was  ordered 
out  to  give  help  to  the  survivors,  in  case 
the  "Audacious"  sank,  or  to  the  injured, 
and  the  "Liverpool"  was  directed  to 
stand  by  her,  but  to  keep  moving  at  high 
speed.  The  battleship  "Exmouth"  was 
put  at  "short  notice'    ready  to  tow  the 
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''Audadoos"  in  If  it  should  be  neoessarv. 

Shortly  after  the  ''Audacioiis''  stmcx 
the  mine,  the  S.S.  ''Olympic",  on  passage 
from  the  United  States  to  Liverpool, 
closed  the  ship  on  learning  of  the  dis- 
aster, and  at  once  volunteered  to  help  in 
any  way  possible.  Captain  Dampier  of 
the  ''Auaacioos"  a^red  that  his  ship 
might  be  taken  in  tow  and  brought  into 
Lough  Swilly  and  Captain  Haddock  of 
the  ''Olympic'*,  disregarding  the  danger 
of  submarine  attack,  or  of  being  mined, 
took  immediate  steps  to  carry  out  this 
request.  Unfortunately  a  considerable 
sea  was  running,  which  increased  during 
the  day.  In  spite  of  the  most  seaman- 
like  handling  of  the  "Olympic"  and, 
later  in  the  day,  exc^ent  work  on  the 
part  of  the  master  of  the  "Thomhiir*, 
the  hawsers  constantly  parted,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  sea  and  the  weight 
of  the  "Audacious",  the  stern  of  that 
ship  being  almost  awash  by  the  after- 
noon. The  attempts  to  tow  the  injured 
ship  had  to  be  abandoned  before  dark, 
and  Sir  Lewis  Bayly,  Captain  Dampier, 
and  the  few  officers  and  men  who  had  re- 
mained on  board  to  work  the  hawsers, 
were  taken  off  the  "Audacious"  by  7:15 
P.  M.  The  remainder  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany had  been  removed  without  accident, 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  sea,  in  the  course 
of  the  day  by  destroyers,  trawlers,  and 
other  small  craft,  and  in  the  boats  of 
the  "Audacious". 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
"Liverpool"  to  stand  by  the  "Audacious" 
during  the  night,  but  at  9  P.  M.  she 
suddenly  blew  up  with  great  violence  and 
sank.  The  cause  of  dis  explosion  was 
never  ascertained  with  certainty.  Th^ 
"Liverpool"  was  not  far  distant  at  the 
time,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  debris  fell 
on  the  deck  of  that  ship,  killing  one 
petty  officer. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  S.S.  "Olympic" 
at  Lough  Swilly,  orders  were  given  that 
no  communication  between  the  ship  and 
the  shore  was  to  take  place.  I  wired  to 
the  Admiralty  suggesting  that  the  loss 
of  the  "Audacious"  should  be  kept 
secret  as  long  as  possible,  so  that  the 
enemy  should  not  learn  of  it,  as  the 
fact  would  afford  him  encouragement 
at  a  time  when  the  military  situation 
was  extremely  critical  for  the  Allies,  and 
also  because,  as  a  general  policy,  it  was 
desirable  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  any 
serious  losses  of  which  he  could  other- 
wise have  no  immediate  knowledge. 
This  was  necessary,  as  the  "Oljnnpic" 
had  on  board  a  considerable  number  of 
American  passengers,  and  it  was  known 
that  they  had  taken  photographs  of  the 
"Audacious"  in  a  sinking  condition. 


In  like  manner,  we  for  the  first  time 
clearly  see,  with  the  lifting  of  the 
mists,  broad  principles  of  strategy, 
important  details  of  operations,  and 
delightfully  interesting  little  mat- 
ters of  technique,  hitherto  jealously 
guarded. 

We  see  the  British  fleet,  not  in  al- 
manacs, but  as  it  really  was  in  the 
first  August  of  the  war.  After  re- 
marking that  the  first  objective  of  the 
fleet  is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  armed 
naval  forces.  Admiral  Jellicoe  ex- 
plains: 

But  history  has  always  shown  that  it 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  impose  our 
will  upon  a  weaker  navid  aoversary. 
Instead  of  nving  us  the  opportunity  of 
destroying  his  armed  naval  forces,  he 
usually  keeps  the  main  body  of  those 
forces,  the  battle  fleet,  in  positions  of 
safety  in  fortified  hart>or8.  Here  they 
are  a  constant  threat  to  the  sea  com- 
munications of  a  stronger  naval  power, 
and  force  upon  that  power  a  watching 
policy,  so  that  the  enemy  may  be  en- 
gaged to  put  to  sea  before  he  is  able  to 
gain  any  advantage. 

The  watching  policy  in  the  great  wars 
of  the  Napoleonic  era  was  carried  out 
by  keeping  our  squadrons,  through  fair 
or  foul  weather,  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
ports  of  the  enemy  in  which  his  fleet 
lay.  During  this  war,  however,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  submarine  and  the  aestroyer 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  use  of  the 
mine,  rendered  such  dispositions  impos- 
sible. These  facts  had  been  recognized 
before  the  war;  and  a  watchful  policy 
from  a  distance  was  decided  upon  to 
prevent  the  enemy  vessels  from  gain- 
ing the  open  sea  where  they  would  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  our  (communications. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  now  proceeds  to 
jolt  British  pride  by  explaining: 

The  ideas  held  in  pre-war  days  as  to 
the  capabilities  of  submarines  were 
found  after  a  short  experience  at  war 
to  need  modification.  In  the  first  place 
it  became  quickly  apparent  that  the 
German  submarines  possessed  a  radius 
of  action  and  sea-keeping  qualities  con- 
siderably greater  than  those  of  our  own 
submarines.  It  had  been,  for  instance, 
looked  upon  as  a  considerable  achievement 
for  our  submarines  to  keep  to  sea  for 
a  period  of  five  to  seven  days,  and  they 
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had  not  operated  at  any  great  distance 
from  the  coast.  Furthermore,  it  was 
known  that  the  Germans  possessed  a 
considerable  superiority  in  the  number 
of  submarines  which  were  capable  of 
operating  overseas.  The  frequent  sight- 
ing of  enemy  submarines  as  far  north 
as  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 
early  in  the  war,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  appeared  to  have  estab- 
lished a  reg^ular  submarine  patrol  in  the 
center  of  the  North  Sea,  made  it  evident 
that  the  German  submarines  would  con- 
stitute a  very  serious  menace  to  our 
heavy  ships. 

The  Admiral  then  goes  on  to  lament 
the  British  inferiority  of  forty-two 
destroyers  for  the  Grand  Fleet,  to 
eighty-eight  in  the  German  High  Sea 
Fleet.  He  saw  with  dismay  that  he 
had  not  nearly  enough  to  act  as  a 
screen  for  the  big  ships.  He  con- 
tinues : 

The  fuel  capacities  of  destroyers  was 
only  sufficient  for  them  to  remam  at  sea 
in  company  with  a  fleet  for  some  three 
days  and  nights,  whereas  the  fleet  itself 
could  remain  out  for  three  or  four  times 
that  period.  Moreover,  the  destroyers 
could  not  be  kept  nearly  so  constantly 
at  sea  as  the  large  ships,  owing  to  their 
requirements  in  the  way  of  boiler  clean- 
ing and  the  refit  and  adjustment  of  their 
more  delicate  machinery,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  giving  not  only  the  machinery 
but  the  personnel  periods  of  rest.  The 
heavy  ships  then  had  two  alternatives — 
either  to  remain  at  sea  without  a  de- 
stroyer screen,  or  to  return  to  harbor 
with  destroyers.  In  the  earlv  days  the 
first  alternative  was  adopted,  the  risk 
bein^  accepted  but  minimized  as  far  as 
possible  by  keeping  with  ships  in  the 
northern  part  oi  the  North  Sea. 

The  danger  further  Increased  when 
Germany  scrapped  another  Hague  con- 
vention and  laid  mines  promiscuously. 

And  thus  it  was  that  even  while 
Britain's  armies  were  falling  back  in 
Flanders,  did  her  fighting  ships  fall 
back,  not  only  to  northernmost  Scot- 
land, but  farther  back  until  they 
reached  Lough  Swilly  in  northeast 
Ireland,  there  to  remain  until  the 
Scottish  bases  were  made  secure.  And 


all  this  was  taking  place  behind  the 
mist-veil  of  the  north,  while  the  world 
was  taking  for  granted  the  over- 
whelming superiority  of  the  British 
navy  in  all  branches  of  the  warfare  of 
the  seas. 

The  northwest  movement  of  the 
battle  fleet  caused  increasing  appre- 
hension fh  inner  circles  because  the 
movement  increased  the  danger  to  the 
tran9port  of  the  Expeditionary  Force 
to  France.     Admiral  Jellicoe  writes: 

It  was  highly  probable  that  the  enemy 
would  endeavors  to  interfere  with  this 
movement,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war  it  would  not  have  been  a  dilficult 
matter  for  him  to  cause  us  some  loss. 
His  failure  to  make  at  least  some  at- 
tempt in  this  direction  showed  a  lack  of 
enterprise  which  surprised  me,  as,  I 
think,  it  surprised  most  naval  officers. 

The  conditions  for  him  were  dis- 
tinctly favorable.  He  must  have  been 
aware  that  our  main  fleet  was  based  far 
to  the  northward,  and  if  he  had  timed 
an  attack  on  the  cross-channel  traffic 
for  a  period  during  which  he  reckoned 
that  the  destroyers  were  returning  to 
the  base  to  fuel,  he  would  have  stood  a 
good  chance  of  making  the  attack  and 
returning  to  his  base  before  that  fleet 
could  intervene.  Consequently  he  would 
only  have  had  to  deal  with  the  com- 
paratively light  forces  based  in  southern 
waters.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  fleet 
arrived  on  the  scene  without  destroyers, 
the  Germans  would  have  possessed  no 
mean  advantage. 

Although  the  enemy  did  not  inter- 
fere with  transport,  he  did  bombard 
the  coast.  I  well  remember  the  un- 
bounded joy  in  Germany,  the  press  at- 
tacks on  the  navy  in  England,  and  the 
consequent  enhancing  of  German  pres- 
tige in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Scandinavia. 

Concerning  this  matter,  which  was 
ardently  discussed  at  the  time,  the 
Admiral  says: 

Such  bombardments  were  of  no  im- 
mediate military  value  to  the  enemy,  but, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  press  and  the  public  realized  that 
the  navy  should  not  be  led  into  false 
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■irategy  because  of  tlieoe  bombardmoits, 
it  was  difBcnlt  for  the  fleet  to  ignore 
them,  and  I  have  no  donbt  tiiat  the  Ger- 
mans relied  on  this  fact.  Whilst  the 
fleet  was  based  at  Scapa  Flow,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  insure  that  the  enen^ 
would  be  brought  to  action  after  such 
an  operation,  since  to  attain  this  end 
it  woold  have  been  necessary  for  the 
fleet,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  be  constantly 
cruising  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
North  Sea.  This  was  not  practicable, 
even  had  it  been  desirabla,  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  destroyers 
with  the  heavy  ships,  and  in  any  case  it 
was  false  strategy  to  divide  tne  battle 
fleet,  as  such  a  course  might  well  have 
resulted  in  disaster. 


Not  only  at  sea  was  the  fleet  in  dan- 
ger because  of  lack  of  destroyers,  but 
in  port  it  felt  insecure  through  lack  of 
fortified  bases.  In  reading  Admiral 
Jellicoe  one  must  conclude  that  the 
pre-war  British  government  blindly 
ignored  making  provision  for  ade- 
quate bases  for  war  against  Germany. 
On  this  point  Admiral  Jellicoe  is  ex- 
tremely informative. 

The  anxiety  of  oflicers  in  command  of 
fleets  or  squadrons  at  anchor  in  any  of 
the  bases  used  by  the  Grand  Fleet  was 
immense  For  my  part,  I  was  always 
far  more  concerned  for  the  safety  of 
the  fleet  when  it  was  at  anchor  in  Scapa 
Flow  during  the  exceedingly  brief 
periods  which  were  spent  there  for  coal- 
ing during  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
than  I  was  when  the  fleet  v/as  at  sea, 
and  this  anxiety  was  reflected  in  the 
very  short  time  that  the  fleet  was  kept 
in  harbor.  It  was  also  the  cause  of  my 
taking  the  fleet  to  cea  very  hurriedly  on 
more  than  one  occasion  owing  to  the 
report  of  the  presence  of  a  submarine 
in  Uie  anchorage,  and  considerable  risks 
were  accepted  in  getting  the  fleet  to 
sea  in  very  thick  weather  at  night  on  at 
least  one  of  these  occasions. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  make  greater  efforts  to 
reduce  our  strength  and  capital  ships 
by  destroyer  or  submarine  attacks  on 
our  bases  in  those  early  days.  They 
possessed,  in  comparison  with  the  uses 
for  which  they  were  required,  almost 
a  superfluity  of  destroyers,  certainly  a 
superfluity  as  compared  with  ourselves, 
and  they  could  not  have  put  them  to  a 
better   use    than   an   attack   on    Scapa 


Flow  during  the  early  months  of  the 
1914-1915  innter. 

After  supportinir  this  statement 
with  comparative  figures.  Admiral 
Jellicoe  continues  his  case  against 
British  unpreparedness  of  bases: 

It  may  be  said  that  similar  reactions 
to  those  I  have  moitioned  might  be 
made  by  the  Germans  as  regaras  our 
own  movements,  and  that  they  were 
surprised  that  we  did  not  attack  their 
fleet  at  anchor.  The  answer  is  obvious 
to  ^ose  who  are  aware  of  Englishmen. 
Not  only  were  we  very  short  of  de- 
stroyers for  fleet  work,  but  we  were  well 
aware  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  de- 
fenses of  the  German  naval  bases.  We 
knew  that  they  not  only  possessed  the 
most  powerful  and  ample  artillery  do- 
fensesL  but  we  knew  also  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  a  very  efficient  mining  service, 
and  we  were  justified  in  assunung  that 
they  had  protected  their  naval  bases  by 
extensive  mine  fields.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  entirely  unprovided  with  this 
particular  form  of  defense.  .  .  .  lean 
only  imagine  that  the  Germans  credited 
us  also  with  possessing  harbor  defenses 
and  obstructions  which,  in  our  case,  were 
non-existent,  although  we  did  our  best 
in  the  fleet  to  give  the  impression  that 
we  had  obstructed  the  entrances,  for, 
pending  the  provision  of  proper  obstruc- 
tions, we  improvised  various  contriv- 
ances. It  may  have  seemed  impossible 
to  the  German  mind  that  we  should  place 
our  fleet,  on  which  the  Empire  depended 
for  its  very  existence,  in  a  position 
where  it  was  open  to  submarine  or  de- 
stroyer attack. 

Thus  did  the  British  play  poker,  and 
they  played  it  so  well  that  the  Kaiser's 
mechanically  efficient  navy,  much  of 
it  the  last  word  in  naval  architecture, 
hung  back  in  its  lair  to  breed  the 
fever  of  ultimate  rebellion  instead  of 
going  out  to  a  grapple  which  might 
have  resulted  in  considerable  success. 
The  Admiral  writes: 

We  usually  had  at  least  two  battle- 
ships, one  or  two  light  cruisers,  six  de- 
stroyers, one  or  two  cruisers,  and  per- 
haps one  battle  cruiser  under  refit,  in 
addition  to  any  other  vessels  that  might 
be  temporarily  disabled.  Germany  would 
see  to  it  that  none  of  her  ships  was 
refitted  in  planning  an  operation,  and 
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she  could  reinforce  her  fleet  by  several 
light  cruisers  and  two  or  more  flotillas 
of  destroyers  from  the  Baltic. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  (Viscount  Jelli- 
coe  concludes)  that  the  enemy  had  by 
far  his  best  opportunity  from  the  naval 
point  of  view  in  the  early  months  of 
the  war,  as  he  was  then  much  nearer 
eauality  of  strength  with  the  Grand 
Fleet  than  at  any  other  period.  A  care- 
fullv  laid  trap,  which  included  mine 
flelds  and  submarines,  with  the  High 
Sea  Fleet  as  a  bait,  might  have  been 
very  effective  at  any  period  of  the  war 
in  inflicting  consideraole  losses  on  us. 
The  Germans  had  their  best  opportunity 
between  November,  1914,  and  February, 
1916.  After  April,  1916,  the  situation 
grot  suddenly  worse  for  the  enemy. 

From  all  this  Admiral  Jellicoe  draws 
a  conclusion  which  will  no  doubt  prove 
interesting  to  Americans,  arousing 
some,  perhaps,  when  he  says : 

The  lesson  of  vital  importance  to  be 
drawn  from  this  review  of  relative 
naval  strength  is,  that  if  this  country 
in  the  future  decides  to  rely  for  safety 
against  raids  or  invasions  on  the  fleet 
alone,  it  is  essential  that  we  possess  a 
considerably  greater  margrin  of  superior- 
ity over  a  possible  enemy  in  all  classes 
CI  vessels  than  we  did  in  Aug^ust,  1914. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  Admiral 
speaks  in  this  warning  of  defensive 
precautions,  hence  the  statement  need 
occasion  no  alarm  in  non-aggressive 
America. 

The  most  controversial  event  of  the 
war  was  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  I  was 
in  Berlin  when  the  news  was  received, 
and  for  three  days  I  lived  in  an  at- 
mosphere charged  with  a  delirium  of 
joy.  I  had  seen  the  falling  economic 
line  cause  increasing  apprehension 
among  the  German  people.  The  Battle 
of  Jutland  (or  Skagerrak,  as  they  call 
it)  was  for  them,  therefore,  all  the 
more  momentous,  and  for  a  time  they 
hailed  it  as  delivering  them  from  the 
grip  that  was  slowly  strangling  them. 
Once  more  the  most  popular  map  of 
the  early  part  of  the  war  reappeared 
in  the  shop  windows.    It  was  entitled 


« 


The  Invasion  Map  of  England" 
and  attracted  admiringly  speculative 
crowds.  Thus  did  the  masses  believe 
that  a  great  victory  had  been  achieved. 
The  inside  circle  knew  differently. 

When  I  made  my  way  to  England 
half  a  year  later,  one  of  the  questions 
most  eagerly  asked  me  was  of  the 
Battle  of  Jutland.  Most  of  the  popu- 
lace felt  that  it  was  the  British  who 
had  achieved  the  victory,  although 
they  had  in  no  way  been  elated  as  had 
the  Germans.  Some  naval  experts 
were  an3rthing  but  elated.  I  found  one 
with  whom  I  talked,  exceedingly  frank 
about  the  damage  caused  capital  ships 
by  German  high-angle  fire  piercing 
their  decks.  To  eliminate  this  well- 
nigh  fatal  danger  in  a  future  engage- 
ment, he  was  directing  rush  work  in 
armor  improvements,  particularly 
where  magazines  would  be  affected  by 
the  explosion  of  a  deck-piercing  shell. 
Both  from  the  highest  British  sources 
and  from  trustworthy — if  not  the 
highest — German  sources,  the  results 
of  Jutland  are  now  known,  but  for  a 
long  time  thoughtful  men  on  both 
sides  were  wondering  which  navy  had 
been  the  more  successful.  In  this 
matter  it  became  necessary  to  consider 
with  what  objective  the  engagement 
had  taken  place.  In  simplest  terms, 
who  was  trying  to  accomplish  what? 
Admiral  Jellicoe  is  delightfully  clear 
on  this  long  debated  subject.  He  says : 

There  has  been  some  discussion  on  the 
tactics  of  the  Jutland  battle,  and  no 
doubt  there  will  be  more.  It  is  well  first 
to  dispel  the  illusion  which  I  have  seen 
expressed  that  the  Grand  Fleet  was  di- 
vided with  the  object  of  enticing  the 
enemy  out  to  attack  the  weaker  portion 
in  order  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
fleet  action.  On  May  31st,  the  battle 
cruiser  fleet  was  scouting  to  the  south 
of  the  battle  fleet  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  which  had  been  frequently  carried 
out  on  previous  occasions. 

Man^  surmises  have  been  made  as  to 
the  object  with  which  the  German  High 
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Sea  Fleet  took  to  sea  on  this  occasion. 
The  view  which  I  have  always  held  is 
that  our  light  cruiser  sweeps,  which 
had  taken  place  down  the  Norwegian 
coast,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Skag- 
erral^  during  the  spring  of  1916,  may 
have  induced  the  German  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  send  out  a  force  with  the  ob- 
ject of  cutting  off  the  light  cruisers  en- 
gaged in  one  of  these  operations,  and 
th&t  he  took  the  battle  fleet  to  sea  in 
support  of  tiiiis  force.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  the  whole 
Grand  Fleet.  If  confirmation  of  this 
were  needed,  it  is  supplied  in  the  Ger- 
man account  of  the  battle,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  there  was  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  any  enemy  forces  were 
about,  much  less  the  entire  British  fleet. 

In  most  lucid  narrative,  the  Ad- 
miral then  describes  the  action,  an 
action  replete  with  such  graphic,  yet 
simple  details  as  the  sinking  of  the 
"Queen  Mary"  and  of  the  "Invin- 
cible".   Of  the  first,  he  says : 

At  about  4:26  P.  M.  a  second  disaster 
befell  the  British  battle  cruisers.  A  sal- 
vo fired  from  one  of  the  enemy's  battle 
cruisers  hit  the  "Queen  Mary"  abreast 
of  Q  turret,  and  a  terrific  explosion  re- 
sulted, evidently  caused  by  a  magazine 
blowing  up.  The  "Tiger",  which  was  fol- 
lowing close  astern  of  the  "Queen  Mary", 
passed  through  the  dense  cloud  of  smoke 
caused  by  the  explosion,  and  a  great  deal 
of  material  fell  on  her  decks,  but  other- 
wise the  "Queen  Mary"  had  completely 
vanished.  A  few  survivors  from  this 
ship  and  from  the  "Indefatigable"  were 
afterward  rescued  by  our  destroyers. 

Of  the  "Invincible"  he  writes : 

During  the  ensuing  furious  engage- 
ment, Rear  Admiral  Hood,  who  was  on 
the  bridge  of  the  "Invincible",  hailed 
Commander  Dannreuther,  the  g^unnery 
officer  in  the  fore-control,  at  about  6:30 
P.  M.,  saying,  "Your  firing  is  very  good. 
Keep  at  it  as  quickly  as  you  can;  every 
shot  is  telling.'^  But  at  about  6.30  P.M. 
the  "Invincible",  which  had  already  been 
hit  more  than  once  by  heavy  shells  with- 
out appreciable  damage,  was  struck  in  Q 
turret.  The  shell  apparently  burst  in- 
side the  turret,  as  Commander  Dannreu- 
ther saw  the  roof  blown  off.  A  very 
heavy  explosion  followed  immediately, 
evidently  caused  bv  the  magazine's  blow- 
ing up,  and  the  ship  broke  in  half  and 
sank  at  once,  only  two  officers,  including 
Commander  Dannreuther  and  four  men. 


being  subsequently  picked  up  by  the  de- 
stroyer "Badger". 

Admiral  Jellicoe  has  been  criticized 
by  some  naval  men  for  not  forcing  the 
fighting  sufficiently,  especially  for 
breaking  it  off  when  night  fell.  He 
steamed  south  after  dark,  hoping  to 
renew  the  battle  at  dawn.  He  gives 
what  appear  to  be  excellent  reasons 
for  adopting  such  tactics,  reasons  to 
which  he  adds  an  interesting  technical 
British  inferiority: 

The  greater  efficiency  of  German 
searchlights  at  the  time  of  the  Jutland 
action,  and  the  greater  number  of  tor- 
pedo tubes  put  in  enemy  ships,  combined 
with  superiority  in  destroyers,  would, 
I  knew,  give  the  Germans  the  opportu- 
nity of  scoring  heavily  at  the  commence- 
ment of  such  an  action. 

Perhaps  no  more  important  deduc- 
tion is  drawn  by  Admiral  Jellicoe 
from  the  one  great  modern  sea  battle 
than  the  lessons  on  armor: 

I  felt  it  necessary  on  the  highest 
grounds,  as  well  as  only  just  to  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  our  battle  cruisers,  to 
give  some  explanation  of  the  heavy  losses 
incurred  by  our  ships  in  the  early  part  of 
the  action,  when  we  were  opposing  six 
battle  cruisers  (supported,  though  at 
long  range,  by  four  battleships  of  the 
"Queen  Elizabeth"  class)  to  five  enemy 
battle  cruisers  which  were  not  then  sup- 
ported by  the  German  battle  fleet.  In- 
quiry into  this  matter  showed  that  one 
explanation  was  that  our  ships  were 
very  inadequately  protected  by  armor  as 
compared  with  the  German  vessels  of 
the  battle  cruiser  type.  It  was  consid- 
ered undesirable  to  draw  attention  to 
this  publicly. 

The  relative  values  of  protection  and 
gun  power  had  frequently  engaged  my 
serious  attention.  It  was  also  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  among  writers  on 
naval  matters,  some  of  whom  went  to 
the  length  of  suggesting  that  all  avail- 
able weight  should  be  put  into  g}in  power, 
and  that  ships  should  be  left  practically 
without  armor.  Their  views  were  based 
on  the  argument  that  the  best  defense  is 
a  powerful  offensive.  Although  this  ar- 
grument  is  very  true  when  applied  to 
strategy,  the  war  has  shown  its  fallacy 
as  applied  to  matSriel,  The  loss  of  the 
"Good  Hope",  "Monmouth",  "Queen 
Mary",  "Indefatigable",  "Invincible", 
"Defense",  and  "Warrior",  and  the  con- 
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siderations  to  which  these  losses  gave 
rise,  convinced  naval  officers  afloat,  even 
if  they  did  not  convince  others  less  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  fleet  daring 
the  war,  that  ships  with  inadeouate  de- 
fensive qualities  are  no  match  tor  those 
which  possess  them  to  a  considerably 
greater  degree,  even  if  the  former  are 
superior  in  gun  power.  The  conviction 
was  strengthened  by  the  knowledge 
which  we  had  obtained  that  German 
ships,  far  more  frequently  hit  by  gun 
fire,  torpedo,  or  mine  than  many  of  our 
ships  that  sank,  were  yet  taken  safely 
into  port  owing  partly  to  their  defensive 
qualities,  but  partly  to  the  limitations  of 
our  armor-piercing  shell  at  that  time. 
...  A  point  of  considerable  interest 
which  should  also  be  mentioned  because 
it  was  to  prove  important,  was  that  the 
Germans  possessed  a  delay-action  fuse 
which,  combined  with  a  highly  efficient 
armor-piercing  projectile,  ensured  the 
burst  of  shell  taking  place  inside  the 
armor  of  British  ships  instead  of  outside, 
or  while  passing  through  the  armor, 
which  was  the  case  with  British  shells 
of  that  date  fired  against  the  thick  Ger- 
man armor. 

After  pointing  out  that  throughout 
the  war  German  capital  ships  usuaUy 
survived  mining  and  torpedoing, 
whereas  British  ships  rarely  survived, 
Admiral  Jellicoe  proceeds  to  attribute 
to  the  absence  of  proper  dock  accom- 
modation these  and  similar  short- 
comings.   He  says: 

The  German  Emperor  once  remarked 
to  me  at  Kiel  that  we  had  made  the  mis- 
take of  building  our  ships  before  we  had 
proper  dock  accommodation  for  them, 
while  in  Germany  they  provided  the 
dock  accommodation  first  and  designed 
the  ships  subsequently.  He  was  quite 
right,  although,  since  docks  took  a  long 
time  to  construct,  the  German  policy  in- 
volved delay  in  ship-building  whereas 
we  got  ships  of  the  type — Whence  our 
margin  of  superiority  in  1914.  As  each 
successive  type  of  dreadnought  was  de- 
signed, our  constructive  staff  was  faced 
with  Uie  fact  that  if  Uiey  went  beyond 
a  certain  beam,  the  number  of  docks 
available  would  be  insufficient;  and  it 
was  always  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  obtain  money  with  which  to  construct 
adequate  docks.  Docks  make  no  appeal 
to  the  imagination  of  the  public,  and  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money.  The  result  was 
that  August,  1914,  found  us  with  a  su-i 
periority  of  ships  but  woefully  lacking 
m  dock  accommodation ;  and  for  this  rea- 


son alone  the  fleet  action  early  in  the 
war,  resulting  in  considerable  damage 
to  heavy  ships,  would  have  produced 
embarrassing  results. 

The  reader  may  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  so  many  serious  charges  of 
British  inferiority  in  technique  and 
maUriel  with  the  hard,  cold  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  German  navy 
is  now  safely  tucked  away  in  British 
ports.  As  a  side-light  I  may  now  nar- 
rate a  little  incident  which  took  place 
in  Grermany  two  months  before  the 
Battle  of  Jutland.  Everywhere  I  had 
heard  praise  and  boasts  of  German 
naval  superiority.  The  "belaureled 
young  fleet"  was  the  German  pride 
and  joy.  At  a  confidential  little  gath- 
ering, I  was  struck  with  an  entirely 
different  note  when  I  heard  Germany's 
greatest  naval  writer,  Captain  Perslus 
of  the  "Berliner  Tageblatt",  sadly  re- 
mark that  tradition  was  a  powerful 
moulder  of  fighting  men,  and  that 
British  naval  tradition  reached  so 
many  centuries  back — ^whereas  Ger- 
many had  absolutely  no  naval  tradi- 
tion— that  the  personnel  of  the  British 
ships  would  outmatch  that  of  Ger- 
many's. I  was  amazed  to  hear  this 
from  a  German  authority,  but  personal 
esteem  for  Captain  Perslus  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  heard  his 
remark,  made  me  discreetly  silent 
later.  Captain  Perslus,  however,  is 
now  happily  out  in  the  open.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  both  sides,  I  would 
place  the  British  morale  through  the 
entire  war  far  above  that  of  the  Ger- 
man. An  incident  of  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  will  not  be  amiss.  Describing 
it,  Admiral  Jellicoe  says: 

The  attack  of  the  British  destroyers 
was  carried  out  with  great  gallantry  and 
determination,  and  having  frustrated 
Germany's  torpedo  attack  on  the  3rd 
Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  Commander 
Loftus  Jones  turned  his  division  to  re- 
gain his  position  on  our  battle  cruisers. 
At  this  moment  three  German  vessels 
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came  into  sight  out  of  the  mist  and 
opened  a  heavy  fire,  further  disabling 
the  ''Shark"  and  causing  many  casual- 
ties on  board;  Commander  Loftus  Jones 
was  among  those  wounded.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  J.  O.  Barron,  commanding 
the  "Acasta'',  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  "Shark",  but  Commander  Loftus 
Jones  refused  to  imperil  a  second  de- 
stroyer, and  directed  the  "Acasta"  to 
leave  him.  The  "Shark"  then  became  the 
target  for  the  German  ships  and  de- 
stroyers. Commander  Loftus  Jones,  who 
was  assisting  to  keep  the  only  undam- 
aged gun  in  action,  ordered  the  last  tor- 
p^o  to  be  placed  in  the  tube  and  fired, 
but  while  this  was  being  done  the  tor- 
pedo was  hit  by  a  shell  and  exploded, 
causing  many  casualties.  Those  gallant 
officers  and  men  in  the  "Shark"  who  still 
survived,  continued  to  fight  with  the  only 
gun  left  in  action,  the  greatest  heroism 
being  exhibited.  The  captain  was  now 
wounded  again,  his  right  leg  being  taken 
off  by  a  shell;  but  he  still  continued  to 
direct  the  fire,  until  the  condition  of  the 
"Shark"  and  the  approach  of  German 
destroyers  made  it  probable  that  the 
ship  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  when  he  gave  orders  for  her  to 
be  sunk,  countermanding  this  order 
shortly  afterward  on  realizing  that  her 
remaining  gun  could  still  be  brought  into 
play.  Shortly  afterward  she  was  hit  by 
two  torpedoes  and  sank  with  her  colors 
flying.  Only  six  survivors  were  picked 
up  the  next  morning  by  a  Danish  steam- 
er. 

How  much  more  glorious  for  Ger- 
many had  her  whole  fleet,  instead  of 
rotting  in  security,  gone  down  fight- 
ing as  did  the  "Shark".  "She  would 
have  been  defeated  absolutely  in  such 
an  engagement",  said  one  British 
naval  officer  to  me,  "but  had  she  fought 
to  a  finish,  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  France  would  have  ranked  far 
ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  naval 
strength.'' 

Not  only  is  Admiral  Jellicoe's  book 
noteworthy  in  its  discussion  of  broad 
principles,  but  to  the  landsman  it  is  a 
treasure-house  of  interesting  bits  of 
detail  In  the  midst  of  the  narrative 
we  compare  the  speed  of  a  torx)edo 
with  the  speed  of  a  shell;  we  learn 
methods  of  night  signaling  at  sea  so 


that  the  enemy  may  not  be  aware  of 
such  signaling,  and  the  danger  of  re- 
vealing position  if  wireless  is  used. 
We  know  that  at  Jutland,  Jellicoe's 
main  fleet  encountered  the  Germans 
twelve  miles  from  where  the  signals 
from  Beatty's  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron 
had  said  it  was — ^a  discrepancy  due  to 
manoeuvring  while  signals  were  pass- 
ing in  the  fog.  The  battle  was  not 
fought  in  one  small  area  of  the  sea,  as 
many  may  suppose.  According  to  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe: 

The  battle  cruisers  steamed  some 
sixty-four  miles  between  3.48  P.M.,  the 
time  of  opening  fire,  and  6.17  P.M.,  the 
time  that  the  battle  fleet  commenced  ac- 
tion, and  a  further  distance  of  some 
fifty-seven  miles  to  9  P.M.,  when  the 
fieet  turned  to  the  southward  for  the 
night.  The  whole  fleet  steamed  some 
eighty-five  miles  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  night  action,  9  P.M.  to  2 
A.M. 

The  British  have  always  contended 
that  they  fought  Jutland  under  disad- 
vantages of  low  visibility,  whereas 
the  Germans,  facing  in  general  west- 
ward as  they  fought,  had  no  such  dis- 
advantage. Admiral  Jellicoe  contrib- 
utes an  interesting  detail  when  he 
says: 

From  6  P.M.  until  after  6  P.M.  the 
light  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
enemy,  being  far  clearer  to  the  westward 
than  to  the  eastward.  A  photograph 
taken  on  board  the  "Malaya"  at  5.15 
P.M.  toward  the  western  horizon  estab- 
lished this  clearly.  Our  destrovers  shown 
silhouetted  against  the  bright  horizon 
were  at  least  16,000  yards  distant. 

That  the  British  naval  intelligence 
was  not  infallible  is  evidenced  by  the 
misinformation  which  the  fleet  com- 
mander had  concerning  enemy  cruiser 
speed.    Admiral  Jellicoe  says: 

I  learned  later,  as  an  unpleasant  sur- 
prise, that  our  5th  Battle  Sauadron, 
when  going  at  its  utmost  speed,  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  increasing  its 
distance  from  the  enemy's  3rd  Battle 
Squadron,  consisting  of  ships  of  the 
"K5nig"  class;  and  on  return  to  Scapa  I 
received  a  report  from  the  Admiralty 
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which  credited  this  enemy  squadron  with 
a  speed  of  23  knots  for  a  short  period, 
this  being  the  first  intimation  I  had  re- 
ceived of  such  a  speed's  being  attainable 
by  them. 

Finally  there  are  the  details  of  the 
loss  of  Lord  Kitchener,  details  which 
should  finally  kill  the  long  persisting 
rumors  in  England  that  the  British 
general  is  still  mysteriously  alive,  or 
that  some  traitor  in  the  War  Ofdce 
had  revealed  the  departure  plans,  and 
that  a  spy  had  contrived  to  plant  a 
time  bomb  on  the  "Hampshire".  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe  explains  Kitchener's 
hurry  to  be  off  to  Russia,  and  the  con- 
sequent sailing  of  the  ''Hampshire" 
while  the  weather  was  still  danger- 
ously rough.    We  read  that, — 

.  .  .  between  7.30  and  7.45  P.M.  the 
"Hampshire"  struck  a  mine  about  one 
and  one-half  miles  off  shore,  between  the 
Brough  of  Bairsay  and  Marwick  Head; 
she  sank  in  fifteen  minutes,  bows  first. 
.  .  .  There  was  at  first  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  as  to  whether  the 
loss  of  the  "Hampshire"  was  due  to  a 
mine  or  a  submarine,  but  these  doubts 
were  set  at  rest  by  the  sweeping  opera- 
tions which  were  undertaken  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permitted.  They  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  moored  mines  of  the 
type  laid  in  southern  waters  by  enemy 
submarines,  these  mines  being  equally 
distinfi^uishable  from  those  laid  by  sur- 
face vessels. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  add  that  if  the 
Germans  should  some  day  publish  a 
detailed  account  of  their  naval  opera- 
tions, they  will  add  that  one  of  their 
newly  developed  submarine  mine-lay- 
ers was  cruising  in  those  waters  when 
it  sighted  a  British  cruiser,  name  then 
unknown.  Cutting  across  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  cruiser's  bows,  the  mine- 
layer planted  two  mines:  her  com- 
mander in  his  report  to  the  German 
Admiralty  was  convinced  that  one  of 
these  took  effect.  The  report  was  not 
published  for  obvious  naval  reasons. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
that  Admiral  Jellicoe's  book  is  more 


than  an  authoritative  work  on  the  one 
great  phase  of  the  war  on  which  he  is 
the  preeminent  authority.  In  places  it 
is  nothing  short  of  a  stinging  criti- 
cism which  will  stir  up  the  pride  of 
many  Englishmen:  perhaps  quite  as 
much  as  Lloyd-George's  alarming 
speech  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1917 
aroused  bitter  resentment  among  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  because  of  the 
outspoken,  aimf ul  truths  which  he  re- 
vealed— ^a  recognition  of  which  truths, 
combined  with  more  painful  circum- 
stances, finally  resulted  in  the  unity  of 
military  command  under  General  Foch. 
Some  features  of  Admiral  Jellicoe's 
strategy  will  probably  be  challenged 
by  those  who  claim  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  aggressive  in  his  policy. 
Personally,  after  having  studied  inti- 
mately economic  conditions  on  both 
sides  throughout  the  war,  I  feel  more 
than  ever  convinced,  after  reading 
"The  Grand  Fleet",  that  Admiral 
Jellicoe's  policy  of  playing  safe  was 
the  only  justifiable  policy  for  a  man 
conversant  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
case.  His  fieet  was  noticeably  wear- 
ing down  Germany  from  the  beginning 
of  1916.  After  cutting  across  the 
North  Sea  in  the  late  autumn  of  that 
year,  after  having  managed  to  get  out 
of  Germany,  I  wrote  in  "The  Land  of 
Deepening  Shadow": 

It  is  all  very  well  to  complain  about  a 
few  raiders  that  manage  in  thirty 
months  to  pierce  the  British  patrol,  or 
about  the  hurried  dash  of  swift  destroy- 
ers into  the  channel;  but  when  you  look 
from  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of  the  Kent- 
ish coast  at  hundreds  of  vessels  passing 
safely  off  the  Downs,  when  you  sail  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  and  see 
only  neutral  and  allied  ships  carrying 
on  commerce,  when  you  cross  the  Rhine 
and  stand  in  food  lines  hour  after  hour, 
and  day  after  day,  as  I  have  done,  where 
men  and  women  who  gloried  in  war  now 
whine  at  the  hardships  it  brings,  when 
you  see  a  mighty  nation  disintegrating 
in  the  shadow  of  starvation — and  then 
pass  to  another  nation,  an  island  nation 
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which,  though  far  less  self-sustaining  in 
food,  has  plenty  to  eat,  you  simply  have 
to  realize  that  there  are  silent  victories 
which  are  often  farther  reaching  than 
victories  of  ^lat. 

Admiral    Jellicoe's    book    has    the 


added  importance  to  Americans  that 
when  the  chronicles  of  our  own  navy 
shall  be  written,  we  shall  already  have 
been  made  familiar  with  the  setting 
for  our  fleet  in  European  waters. 


THE  ROSSETTIS 

BY  FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  JR. 


Early  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  of 
revolution,  1848,  a  laborious  young 
painter,  named  Holman  Hunt,  was 
asked  to  family  dinner  by  his  studio 
mate,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Many 
years  later.  Hunt  described  the  house- 
hold. His  narrative  follows,  slightly 
condensed  and  retouched. 

"The  old  gentleman  (Gabriele  Ros- 
setti) was  beginning  to  be  an  invalid, 
whose  sight  needed  a  projecting  shade. 
The  mother  was  the  gentle  and  pre- 
siding matron  we  see  St.  Ann  to  be, 
in  'The  Girlhood  of  the  Virgin'.  The 
elder  sister  (Maria,  aged  21)  was 
overflowing  with  attention  to  all,  ex- 
pressing interest  in  each  individually; 
and  Miss  Christina  (aged  18)  was  ex- 
actly the  pure  and  docile-hearted  dam- 
sel that  her  brother  portrayed  Grod's 
Virgin  preelect  to  be. 

'The  father  arose  to  receive  me 
from  a  group  of  foreigners  around  the 
Are,  all  escaped  revolutionists  from  the 
continent,  and  addressed  me  in  Eng- 
lish in  a  few  words  of  welcome,  as 
'Mr.  Madox  Brown',  a  slip  on  which 
his  elder  daughter  rated  him  pleas- 
antly. The  heated  conference  of  the 
revolutionists  was  now  in  Italian,  now 
in  French ;  but  the  tragic  passions  of 
the  group  around  the  fire  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  involve  the 
mother,  the  daughters,  or  the  sons, 
except  when  the  latter  explained  that 


the  objects  of  the  severest  denuncia* 
tion  were  Bomba,  Pio  Nono,  and  Met- 
temich.  When  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  ignore  the  distress  of  the  alien 
company,  Gabriel  (aged  20)  and 
William  (aged  19)  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  the  latter  with  a  languid 
sign  of  commiseration,  saying  it  was 
generally  so." 

There  was  an  exotic  dinner  of 
macaroni  and  the  like,  while  the  revo- 
lutionists looked  on,  the  old  gentleman 
joining  them  between  courses.  After 
dinner  dominoes  and  chess  calmed  the 
anti-monarchical  storm,  and  young 
artist  lads  began  to  drop  in.  Among 
them  was  John  Everett  Millais,  the 
painter;  James  Collinson,  Christine's 
betrothed;  and  a  rugged  youth, 
Thomas  Woolner,  the  sculptor.  The 
young  men  soon  went  upstairs  for  a 
meeting  of  a  new  order,  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 

Let  us  look  backward  and  forward 
from  the  scene.  The  possibly  rather 
absurd  old  man  at  the  fireplace  is  a 
living  power  in  resurgent  Italy.  The 
verses  of  Gabriele  Rossetti,  not  fine 
but  full  of  manly  vigor  and  passion 
for  liberty,  are  passing  about  Italy  in 
manuscript  and  on  the  lips  of  patri- 
ots. Old  Gabriele's  life  had  been  ex- 
traordinarily various.  A  blacksmith's 
son  in  the  mountain  commune  of 
Vasto,  his  gift  for  drawing  and  poetry 
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soon  took  him  to  Naples.  His  fame 
as  an  idyllic  poet  gresw  apace.  He 
had  served  the  royal  opera  as  libret- 
tist When  the  weak  King  Ferdi- 
nand I  was  driven  to  Sicily,  Rossetti, 
already  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  French  Revolution,  readily  ob- 
tained favor  with  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  Murat.  He  took  charge  of  the 
noble  marbles  and  bronzes  of  the  Na- 
ples Museum,  adding  archaeology  to 
poetry.  When  the  Bourbon  returned, 
Rossetti,  a  member  of  the  free-think- 
ing Carbonari,  was  in  danger  of  ju- 
dicial assassination.  Just  as  the  peril 
became  imminent,  Admiral  Sir  Gra- 
ham Moore  spirited  him  away  to 
Malta.  There  his  gift  as  an  im- 
provisatore  brought  him  favor  and 
kindness.  But  the  fear  of  Bourbon 
persecution  counseled  a  further  flight, 
and  in  1824,  being  forty-one  years 
old,  he  begins  a  new  life  at  London. 

The  tumultuous  group  of  revolution- 
ists about  the  fireplace  represents 
only  half  of  Gabriele  Rossetti's  activi- 
ties. In  the  intervals  of  tutoring,  and 
amid  his  duties  as  professor  of  Italian 
at  King's  College,  London,  he  has  been 
working  out  a  grandiose  theory  of  an 
apostolic  succession  of  iUuminati — a 
hidden  political  lore  shared  by  the 
great  writers,  and  ever  potential  for 
the  liberation  of  mankind.  He  ex- 
pounds the  doctrine  in  many  books: 
a  commentary  of  "Dante's  Inferno", 
1826;  the  tract  on  "The  Ante-Papal 
Spirit",  1832;  "The  Mystery  of  Pla- 
tonic  Love",  1840 ;  "Dante's  Beatrice", 
1842.  With  his  main  theory  that  a 
symbolic  political  philosophy  was  con- 
cealed in  nearly  all  great  writers, 
scholarship  has  dealt  skeptically;  but 
his  learning,  ingenuity,  and  idealism 
have  given  a  penumbral  immortality 
even  to  his  more  fantastic  studies. 

With  such  a  man  marriage  is  an 
incident,  however  benign  a  one.     In 


1826  he  wedded  Frances  Maria  La- 
vinia  Polidori.  Her  father,  Gaetano 
Polidori,  had  been  Alfieri's  secretary, 
and  was  living  precariously  by  private 
tutoring  and  casual  literary  work.  His 
daughter  Frances,  a  woman  of  fare 
sense  and  affection,  was  twenty-six  in 
the  month  of  her  marriage,  seventeen 
years  younger  than  her  husband. 
Within  four  years  she  presented  Ga- 
briele Rossetti  with  the  four  children 
we  have  seen  as  youths  and  maidens. 
At  this  moment,  Gabriele  already  be- 
ing of  poor  sight  and  health,  she  is 
eking  out  the  scanty  household  funds 
by  school-teaching,  in  which  the  two 
daughters  aid  her.  For  years  she  had 
led  what  to  most  women  would  be  a 
harassed  existence.  Her  door  must 
open  to  a  Masonic  knock  by  whomso- 
ever given.  The  family  soon  came  to 
distinguish  those  who  were  freely  re- 
ceived in  the  name  of  human  liberty, 
by  division  into  two  main  classes, 
cercatari  (beggars)  and  seccatori 
(bores).  Both  she  endured  cheer- 
fully. 

In  the  evening  we  are  considering, 
her  husband  has  still  about  six  years 
of  increasing  gloom  before  him,  be- 
fore death  shall  release  him,  on  April 
26, 1854.  He  was  seventy-one  and  the 
day  after  his  death  was  his  wife's 
fifty-fourth  birthday;  she  was  still  to 
live  on  thirty-two  years,  a  sweet,  bal- 
ancing influence  amid  her  gifted  and 
erratic  brood.  Once  in  later  years 
she  confided  to  her  steadiest  child, 
William,  that  she  adored  intellect  and 
had  aspired  to  marry  a  man  of  great 
intellect  and  to  have  children  of  like 
powers.  Having  had  her  wish,  she 
would  exchange  something  of  the  in- 
tellect of  her  family  for  a  greater  en- 
dowment of  common  sense.  I  dare  say 
that  was  already  her  secret  mind  on 
this  evening,  as  her  delicate  girls  went 
dreamily  about  household  tasks,  think- 
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ing  sonnets  the  while;  and  the  secea- 
tori  muttered  against  thrones,  and  the 
young  men  above  noisily  planned  a 
complete  reorganization  of  art. 

An  informed  and  perceptive  ob- 
server of  the  Rossetti  household  that 
evening  would  have  noted  how  every- 
thing revolved  about  irrepressible 
Dante  Gabriel,  ready  with  a  joke,  or  a 
new  sonnet,  eager  to  recite  poems  of 
a  quality  which  he  called  Gothic — 
"The  Blessed  Damozel",  or  of  a  novel 
reflective  quality — "Jennjr".  Brown- 
ing he  would  intone  voluminously — 
"Paracelsus",  "Pauline";  likewise  ti- 
rades from  Keats  and  Shelley.  Domi- 
nating, genial,  merciless  toward  any- 
thing like  tall  talk  or  pretense,  he 
fairly  filled  every  room  he  entered.  He 
made  you  feel  small  while  he  capti- 
vated you — ^a  good  friend,  Frederick 
Shields,  wrote  years  later.  Dante 
Gabriel  had  already  cut  loose,  in  the 
interest  of  an  artistic  career,  and  he 
was  the  only  member  of  the  family 
who  was  not  earning  any  money,  being 
staked  generously  by  Aunt  Charlotte 
Polidori,  who  had  faith  and  a  good 
position  as  governess  in  a  noble 
family. 

Yet  when  Dante  Gabriel  went  to 
his  studio,  he  left  abundant  genius  at 
home.  Looking  forward  and  backward 
at  the  two  steady  children,  Maria  and 
William,  one  finds  they  had  already 
accepted  the  difficult  task  of  stabilizing 
the  superabundance  of  family  tem- 
perament, and  the  deficiency  of  family 
revenues.  Yet  they  both  had  desks 
full  of  prose  and  poetry,  not  wholly 
due  to  the  family  recreation  of  son- 
neteering in  company.  Maria,  like 
Dante  Gabriel  and  Christina,  had  even 
published  verses  at  Grandfather  Poli- 
dori's  private  press.  For  years,  in 
the  family  correspondences  she  is 
taken  for  granted,  much  as  Hunt  does 
in  reminiscence.    She  developed  an  in- 


tense piety  which  has  received  notable 
expression  in  her  single  remembered 
work,  "The  Shadow  of  Dante",  1874. 
That  year,  the  family  circumstances 
at  last  permitting,  she  indulged  a  long 
deferred  desire  and  entered  the  Angli- 
can Sisterhood  of  All  Saints.  Within 
two  years  she  died  a  saintly  death 
within  convent  walls. 

The  fact  that  William  Michael  Ros- 
setti exhibited  drawings  to  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  on  the  evening 
we  are  considering,  shows  that  he  had 
not  yet  fully  realized  his  r61e  as  pro- 
vider. To  be  sure,  he  had  been  taking 
the  scanty  pay  of  the  excise  office  for 
three  years.  Within  a  year  he  was  to 
establish  relations  with  'The  Critic" 
and  "The  Spectator",  a  prophetic  in- 
duction into  that  ill  paid  but  spirit- 
ually rewarding  hack  work  which  lies 
on  the  confines  of  literature.  His 
multifarious  writing  can  only  be 
indicated.  It  included  discerning 
memoirs  of  Keats  and  Shelley,  several 
anthologies,  encyclopaedia  articles, 
learned  investigations  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society.  It  cuhninated 
in  the  numerous  biographical  works 
on  his  own  family — ^most  enduring, 
the  official  memoir  of  his  brother,  pub- 
lished in  1896.  Thus  he  shines  by  a 
sort  of  reflected  luster,  though  in  any 
other  family  he  would  have  been 
famous  enough  in  his  own  right.  His 
was  the  work  of  support  and  counsel, 
and  never  were  these  more  loyally 
vouchsafed.  Even  after  his  tardy 
marriage  in  1874,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  to  Emma  Lucy  Brown,  daughter 
of  Ford  Madox  Brown,  he  long  re- 
mained contingent  purse  and  rooftree 
to  his  kin.  Dante  Gabriel  at  all  points 
leaned  upon  his  good  sense  and  criti* 
cal  discretion,  though  often  enough  at 
odds  with  his  heavy-handed  brother- 
liness.  William  Rossetti  remained  in 
the  civil   service  until   1894,  having 
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served  fifty  years,  and  died  only  re- 
cently, a  truly  venerable  and  benefi- 
cient  figure. 

Of  all  the  Rossettis  Christina  is  the 
most  visible  to  us.  Her  sensitive, 
brooding  face  appears  in  her  brother's 
most  loved  picture.  She  was  bom 
December  6,  1880,  to  a  life  of  aspira- 
tion and  disappointment,  harmonized 
throughout  by  a  deep  religious  con- 
secration. She  promised  her  hand  at 
eighteen  to  James  CoUinson,  P.  R.  B., 
and  broke  the  troth  when  he  turned 
Catholic  For  years  she  varied  a  con- 
stant, beautiful  devotion  to  her  aged 
mother  with  drawing,  painting,  and 
poetry.  In  1862  she  published  with 
Dante  Gabriel's  delightful  designs 
"Goblin  Market  and  Other  Poems", 
evincing  an  imagination  at  once  deli- 
cate, intense,  and  highly  intellectual- 
ized.  At  thirty-two,  an  invalid  and 
increasingly  a  religious  devotee,  she 
fell  in  love  with  the  scholarly  transla- 
tor and  kindly  gentleman,  Charles 
Bagot  Cayley.  Their  intimacy  by  her 
wish  remained  a  tender  friendship. 
Cayley  had  too  little  religion,  as  her 
former  lover  Collinson  had  had  too 
much.  As  she  put  away  happiness, 
her  faith  grew  more  triumphant. 
Through  a  painful  and  disfiguring  ill- 
ness her  desire  for  liberation  rings 
thin,  sweet,  and  decisive  in  her  poetry 
like  a  reiterant  altar  bell  proclaiming 
the  sweetness  of  Christ's  oblation. 
Such  verse  was  the  staple  of  her  sec- 
ond published  volume,  '-The  Prince's 
Progress",  1866;  and  the  volume  of 
1881,  "A  Pageant  and  Other  Poems", 
is  still  mostly  religious,  as  was  her 
final  volume  of  1898  named  simply 
"Verses". 

She  outlived  her  mother  by  eight 
years,  Charles  Cayley  by  nine,  dying 
in  December  of  1894.  With  the  life- 
renouncing  passion  of  Christina  Ros- 
setti  I  have  the  smallest  sympathy; 


the  exquisiteness  of  its  results  in 
poetry  I  cannot  deny.  The  religious 
poems  are  full  of  a  strange,  calm  ardor 
and  of  a  noble  sententiousness;  "Gob- 
lin Market"  mingles  the  symbolic, 
quaint,  graphic,  and  tender  in  a 
fashion  elsewhere  unequaled.  Those 
love  sonnets  of  renunciation  in  the 
sequence  "Monna  Innominata"  are 
stripped  down  to  sheer  feeling: 

Many  in  aftertimes  will  say  of  you 

"He  loved  her" — while  of  me  what  will  they 
say? 

Not  that  I  loved  you  more  than  Just  in  play. 
For  fashion's  sake,  as  idle  women  do. 
Even  let  them  prate ;  who  know  not  what  we 
knew 

Of  love  and  partingr  in  exceeding  pain. 

Of  parting  hopeless  here  to  meet  again. 
Hopeless  on  earth,  and  heaven  is  out  of  view. 
But  by  my  heart  of  love  laid  bare  to  you, 

My  love  that  you  can  make  not  void  nor 
vain, 
Love  that  foregoes  you  but  to  claim  anew 

Beyond  this  passage  of  the  gate  of  death, 
I  charge  you  at  the  Judgment  make  it  plain 

My  love  of  you  was  life  and  not  a  breath. 

The  sonnet  well  iUustrates  the 
hardiness  of  her  imagination  and  the 
austerity  of  her  method.  I  wonder 
with  what  feelings  the  learned  old 
bachelor  Charles  Cayley  read  it.  In  the 
ballads  Christina  echoes  her  brother 
Dante,  but  with  a  homeliness  quite 
her  own.  Indeed  a  certain  quirksome- 
ness  in  her  high  thinking  is  most 
characteristic.  It  allies  her  to  Henry 
More  and  Vaughan,  or  our  own  Father 
John  Tabb.  Mystics  of  the  true  stamp 
are  generally  wits  in  posse,  with  a 
certain  playfulness  toward  their  well- 
domesticated  sublimities.  To  illus- 
trate this  quality  I  take  rather  than 
the  familiar  and  magnificent  solid 
lyric  "Up-Hill",  or  the  flame-like  "All 
Saints",  the  slighter  poem,  "Beauty 
is  Vain": 

While  roses  are  so  red. 
While  lilies  are  so  white, 

Shall  a  woman  exalt  her  face 
Because  it  gives  delight? 

She's  not  so  sweet  as  a  rose, 
A  lily's  straighter  than  she. 
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And  if  she  were  as  red  or  white 
She'd  be  but  one  of  three. 

Whether  she  flush  in  love's  summer 

Or  in  its  winter  grow  pale. 
Whether  she  flaunt  her  beauty 

Or  hide  it  away  in  a  vail. 
Be  she  red  or  white 

And  stand  she  erect  or  bowed. 
Time  will  win  the  race  he  runs  with  her 

And  hide  'her  away  in  a  shroud. 

If  the  narrowness  of  Christina 
Rossetti's  outlook  makes  her  a  minor 
poet»  surely  among  the  minor  singers 
she  is  one  of  the  greatest. 

That  her  brother  Gabriel  was  a 
minor  an3rthing  is  hazardous  to  main* 
tain,  so  wide  was  his  intelligence,  so 
deep  his  capacity  for  emotion.  In  his 
father's  home  he  breathed  the  gracious 
atmosphere  of  the  early  Italian  poets 
— those  amazing  pioneers  who  first 
made  modem  poesy  something  more 
than  play.  Coleridge,  Keats,  and 
Shelley  were  even  stronger  influences, 
and  the  tang  and  vigor  of  Robert 
Browning  worked  beneficially  upon 
Rossetti's  —  at  times  —  languorous 
muse.  He  drew  from  Chatterton  and 
Chatterton's  ancient  originals.  At 
twenty-one  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
William:  "I  .  .  .  have  wasted  sev- 
eral days  at  the  Museum,  where  I 
have  been  reading  up  all  manner  of 
old  romaunts,  to  pitch  upon  stunning 
words  for  poetry."  The  best  minds 
rallied  to  him.  Ford  Madox  Brown, 
Robert  Browning,  John  Ruskin,  Fred- 
erick Shields,  Edward  Bume-Jones, 
William  Morris,  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton,  Whistler,  Swinburne — ^artists 
all  it  will  be  noted.  There  never  was 
a  more  tremendous  personality;  and 
even  when  narcotic  gloom  invested 
him  in  his  latter  wretched  days, 
friendship  kindled  the  old  fire.  On 
his  death  the  admirable  Lady  Mount- 
Temple  wrote  to  Christina  Rossetti: 
''Cheyne  House  was  to  me  a  gate  of 
heaven,  and  his  rich  cordial  greeting 


made  it  glow  with  heart  as  well  as 
genius." 

It  was  this  sense  of  reality  that  led 
him,  when  a  youth  groping  for  a 
painter's  fame,  to  the  most  robust  and 
genuine  artists  of  his  day — Ford 
Madox  Brown,  and  the  budding  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  Holman  Hunt  and  John 
Everett  Millais.  Their  strenuous  the- 
ories he  took  seriously  only  for  a  year 
or  two  before  1850.  I  fancy  he  loved 
them  chiefly  as  listeners,  got  what  he 
could  from  them  and,  as  was  his 
wont,  passed  on.  Pre-Raphaelism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  developed  art. 
It  inspired  one  or  two  of  his  paint- 
ings :  the  k)vely  but  feeble  "Childhood 
of  the  Virgin",  exhibited  in  1848,  and 
"The  Annunciation"  of  1850,  which 
shared  in  the  blackguardly  condemna- 
tion then  showered  upon  the  Brother- 
hood. 

That  abuse  won  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  their  ablest  champion  in 
John  Ruskin,  and  in  Dante  Gabriel  a 
friend  and  sustainer.  Already  Eliza- 
beth Siddal  had  become  Rossetti's 
guiding  star.  Pale  and  inscrutable 
amid  her  glory  of  coppery  hair,  this 
young  milliner's  assistant  entered 
into  every  cranny  of  her  lover's  life. 
He  made  her  a  poet  and  a  painter  of 
no  mean  imagination.  There  ensued 
ten  years  of  the  strangest,  most  ideal 
philandering.  Her  body  was  all  nerves 
and  frailty.  Ruskin  worried  con- 
stantly about  the  pair,  aided  them, 
fretted  them.  It  was  possibly  his  in- 
sistence in  helpfulness  that  kept  Miss 
Siddal  to  be  a  wife.  In  May  of  1860, 
Rossetti  being  thirty-two  years  old, 
they  married.  Her  face  took  posses- 
sion of  his  imagination.  It  reappears 
either  as  portraiture,  or  reminiscence 
in  those  brooding  half-lengths  of 
women  which  became  almost  his  sole 
product.  Even  after  her  death  her 
features  blended  with  those  of  various 
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women  who  sat  for  him.  AH  share  her 
intangible,  himgry,  disdainful  beauty. 
Their  married  life  lasted  less  than  two 
uneasy  years,  when  she  died  alone 
from  an  overdose  of  the  laudanum 
which  she  took  for  neuralgia  and 
sleeplessness.  In  an  access  of  despair 
and  remorse  her  husband  buried  in 
her  coffin  his  life  work  in  poetry.  He 
had  written  poems  when  he  might 
have  been  with  her. 

For  some  years  his  genius  was 
chilled,  and  his  body  suffered  with  his 
mind.  Horrible  insomnia  beset  him. 
For  relief  he  had  recourse  to  chloral, 
became  its  slave.  Life  was  possible 
for  him  only  under  the  most  consider- 
ate care.  Successive  friends  became 
virtual  keepers  at  the  house  in  Cheyne 
Walk:  Swinburne,  Hall  Caine,  Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton ;  William  Morris 
and  his  lovely  wife — ^whose  face  graces 
many  of  the  pictures — often  harbored 
him  at  Kelmscott  Manor.  In  these 
days  of  obscuration  there  was  still 
power  enough  in  him  to  paint  some 
of  his  best  pictures  and  to  write  some 
of  his  finest  poems.  The  mind  tri- 
umphed marvelously  over  the  drugged 
and  neglected  body.  On  April  9, 1882, 
he  died,  being  not  quite  fifty-four 
years  old. 

As  a  painter  Rossetti  never  attained 
professionalism.  Very  early  he  with- 
drew from  exhibitions,  and  he  never 
took  the  pains  to  learn  his  trade.  For 
all  that,  he  is  one  of  the  more  remark- 
able figures  in  the  art  of  the  century. 
Backward  looking  and  completely 
lyrical,  morbidly  lovely,  his  art  is  of 
the  purest  romantic  texture.  It  has 
no  more  organization  than  is  necessary 
to  express  single  moods,  and  it  is  best 
in  the  swift  evanescence  of  water- 
color.  One  sees  it  quite  at  its  rare 
best  in  the  Lady  Lilith,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  He  painted  states 
of  soul  from  some  fancied  past.    In 


his  Fiammettas,  Blessed  Damozels, 
Proserpinas — in  the  whole  gallery  of 
heavy-eyed  women  with  tumid,  unsat- 
isfied lips  and  mystery  of  loosened 
hair — there  is  a  single  note  of  burden 
of  love  and  imminence  of  suffering. 
Here  are  so  many  echoes  of  the 
fate  of  Elizabeth  SiddaL  Rarely  he 
achieves  the  naiveti  and  direct  emo- 
tion and  pictorial  completeness  of 
'The  Annunciation".  His  greater 
projects  faded  away  as  his  Lancelot 
did  from  the  walls  of  the  Oxford 
Union,  or  remained  only  as  sketches. 
In  his  world  is  no  will  and  no  action — 
just  feeling.  And  the  setting  of  such 
feeling  is  like  some  dream  of  bower 
of  lady  of  olden  time,  perfumed,  dark- 
ened, invested  with  richest  stuffs,  and 
situate  above  a  tomb.  Sincere  and 
personal  as  is  the  note,  its  monotony 
palls.  His  art  stands  apart  from  all 
great  traditions  in  a  kind  of  exquisite 
soul-sickness.  To  paraphrase  a  famous 
line  of  Baudelaire,  it  represents  the 
iridescence  of  emotional  decay. 

It  is  more  and  less  than  painting; 
more,  in  that  the  particular  means 
no  more,  seems  no  more  to  matter, 
than  does  the  formal  structure  of  a 
dream ;  less,  in  that  the  means  are  in- 
substantial and  approximate.  Men  he 
influenced  painted  Rossettis  of  which 
he  was  incapable  himself — Whistler  in 
"The  Little  White  Girl" ;  Bume-Jones 
in  "The  Sidonia".  As  usual  he  seems 
greater  than  his  work.  His  authority 
set  the  current  of  taste  toward  the 
splendor  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  far 
more  learned  and  robust  friend  Wil- 
liam Morris,  with  whom  Rossetti  was 
in  business  relations,  conceived  the 
issue  with  creative  passion.  Thus 
vicariously  Rossetti  was  potent  in  the 
revival  of  the  beauty  of  the  old  crafts. 

My  perhaps  harsh  judgment  of  his 
pictures  is  in  a  measure  his  own,  for 
he  regarded  his  poetry  more  highly. 
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Before  he  was  twenty,  poems  as  re- 
markable as  'The  Blessed  Damozel", 
"My  Sister's  Sleep",  "Dante  at  Vero- 
na", and  "Jenny"  were  in  hand.  All 
his  life  he  recited  his  poetry  in  a  very 
personal  and  effective  cantilation.  It 
had  the  fame  of  mjrstery,  as  his  friend 
George  Merdith's  verses  long  had. 
In  1850  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
journal,  to  contain  his  own  work  and 
to  defend  the  artistic  ideas  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  It  was  char- 
acteristically his  brother  William  who 
added  the  editorial  burden  to  the  many 
he  already  carried.  The  still-bom  four 
numbers  of  "The  Germ"  contained  the 
prose  tale  "Heart  and  Hand",  "My 
Sister's  Sleep",  "The  Blessed  Damo- 
zel",  "Six  Sonnets  for  Pictures",  'The 
CariUon",  "Noon",  "Pax  Vobis",  and 
"Prom  the  Ctiffs".  It  had  after  aU  a 
certain  reading,  and  soon  became  a 
treasured  rarity  for  the  bibliophile 
For  the  discriminating  it  sufficiently 
announced  a  new  poetic  genius  of  high 
order — ^hardy  in  imagination,  subtle  in 
contemplation,  solid  and  rich  in  style. 
By  1854  were  in  train  "The  Bride's 
Prelude"  and  "The  Burden  of  Nine- 
veh", the  dramatic  monologue  "A  Last 
Confession";  and,  more  notable,  the 
perfect  ballads  "The  Staff  and  Scrip", 
and  "Sister  Helen" — by  the  oddest 
paradox,  that  complex  of  superstition, 
hate,  and  desire  came  out  in  "The 
Dusseldorf  Artist's  Manual",  con- 
ducted by  Mary  Howitt.  From  the 
late  'fifties  and  early  'sixties  date  the 
finest  sonnets  in  "The  House  of  Life". 
I  have  insisted  on  these  matters  of 
chronology  to  show  that,  barring  his 
boyhood  rhjrmes,  Rossetti  had  no  ex- 
perimental or  incomplete  period.  By 
his  twenty-sixth  year  his  vision  was 
as  lucid,  his  mind  as  finely  searching, 
his  style  as  nobly  ordered  as  it  ever 
was  to  be. 
In  1860  he  published  "The  Early 


Italian  Poets",  an  extraordinary 
achievement  in  translation.  The  best 
of  him,  however,  soon  went  to  the 
grave  at  Highgate.  At  last  friends 
wrung  from  him  a  consent  to  recover 
the  manuscript  from  Elizabeth  Sid- 
dal's  cofl9in.  Friendship  has  rarely  in- 
spired a  grimmer  office  or  a  more 
justifiable.  In  1870  the  "Poems"  were 
published  much  as  we  have  them. 
They  brought  him  fame  and  even 
money,  and  incidentally  a  cruel  and 
covert  attack  by  his  fellow  poet  "Rob- 
ert Buchanan",  in  the  article  "The 
Fleshy  School  of  Poetry".  The  re- 
sulting controversy  has  today  little 
importance;  at  the  time  it  hastened 
Rossetti's  break-up  and  perhaps  de- 
prived us  of  poems  due.  In  1881  ap- 
peared the  last  volume  in  his  lifetime, 
"Ballads  and  Sonnets",  containing 
with  new  material  much  of  the  collec- 
tion of  1870.  After  his  death  his 
brother  William,  in  1886,  brought  out 
the  two  volume  edition  of  the  "Col- 
lected Works",  which,  despite  later 
reprints  of  one  sort  and  another,  may 
be  regarded  as  definitive. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  love  son- 
nets of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  were 
to  me  as  to  many  of  my  college  mates 
a  sacramental  induction  into  the 
holiest  of  mysteries,  I  would  have 
staked  my  life  on  the  thesis  that  there 
could  be  no  greater  sonnet  writer, 
whereas  I  took  the  ballads  rather 
calmly.  Now  the  ballads  for  their 
primal,  sharp  tang  of  passion,  for 
their  lordly  narrative  stride,  their  en- 
tire solidity  and  rightness,  seem  to  me 
the  greatest  the  century  produced. 
Their  particular  atmosphere  of  terror 
and  superstition,  I  have  seen  equaled 
only  in  the  quite  marvelous  and  ap- 
parently unread  verses  of  Eugene  Lee 
Hamilton.  Rossetti  virtually  reversed 
the  famous  Latin  motto  into  super- 
stitio  sine  religione,  for,  though  he 
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craved  a  confessor  at  the  last,  he  lived 
outside  of  religious  bonds.  But  his 
superstition,  unlike  that  of  the  Ger- 
man balladists  and  Scott  and  even 
Tennyson,  was  not  of  the  fancy  but 
deep  in  the  marrow.  Browning  had  a 
similar  gift  of  living  into  old  fears 
and  credulities,  but  he  smeared  him- 
self over  the  past.  Even  Tennyson  is 
just  a  sliade  the  lordly  showman  in 
"The  Revenge",  or  better  analogy — 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott".  Rossetti,  on 
the  contrary,  with  a  far  more  sensi- 
tive insight,  recaptures  the  simplicity 
of  the  old  ballads,  where  without 
rhetoric  plain  words  seem  to  do  double 
duty.  Even  stanzas  detached  from 
context  carry  their  thrilL  Take  from 
the  ballad  "Sister  Helen",— 

"Outside  it's  merry  in  the  wind's  wake. 

Sister  Helen : 
In  the  shaken  trees  the  chill  stars  shake." 
"Hush,   heard   you  a   horse-tread   as  you 
spake, 

LJtUe  brother  r* 

(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What    sound    tonight,    between    Hell    and 
Heaven?) 

Nothing  is  explained.  The  impression 
is  sinister  and  bodeful  in  its  own 
right. 

The  one  hundred  and  one  sonnets  in 
"The  House  of  Life"  constitute  a  se- 
quence only  in  the  sense  that  all  con- 
template life  as  interpreted  through 
love.  There  are  groups  of  a  senten- 
tious and  moral  purport  which  seem 
members  of  some  comprehensive  plan 
never  wholly  realized.  But  strict  con- 
sequence has  never  been  the  way  of  the 
greater  sonneteers — ^their  consistency 
is  imputed  by  the  commentators,  and  to 
lovers  of  poetry  is  of  secondary  inter- 
est. It  is  strange  that  contemporaries 
found  Rossetti's  sonnets  overluscious. 
On  rereading  them  I  am  constantly 
amazed  by  their  vigor,  by  a  kind  of 
harshness,  by  ambiguities  due  chiefly 
to  condensation,  by  the  robust  quality 


of  an  imagery  which  often  reduces 
metaphor  to  the  single  choice  word. 
Where  there  is  defect — and  most  of 
the  sonnets  show  flaws — it  is  due  to 
the  thought  somewhat  impetuously 
overrunning  the  formal  structure.  I 
can  hardly  pick  a  sonnet  as  impeccably 
right  as  the  ballad  of  "The  White 
Ship".  Yet  I  cannot  imagine  a  nobler 
or  sweeter  introduction  to  the  mys- 
teries of  love  and  life.  To  reverent 
and  ardent  youth  "The  House  of  Life" 
will  always  be  a  golden  book.  It  has 
naturalized  in  the  English-speaking 
world  a  contemplative  sort  of  love 
poetry,  which  was  that  of  Dante  and 
his  predecessors  and  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan sonneteers,  and  Rossetti  is  free 
from  a  cloudy  Platonism  often  latent 
in  his  exemplars.  He  explores  pas- 
sionately but  lucidly  on  the  border-line 
of  body  and  spirit,  never  confusing 
the  two.  The  strength  of  the  work  is 
most  marked  in  the  many  sententious 
sonnets,  such  as  "The  Song  Throe", 
or  the  three  sonnets  "The  Choice".  I 
choose,  rather,  one  that  shows  the 
delicate  vividness  of  the  poet — quali- 
ties allied  to  the  rare  best  painting  of 
his  Pre-Raphaelite  comrades : 

To  be  a  sweetness  more  desired  than  springr; 
A  bodily  beauty  more  acceptable 
Than  the  wild  rose-tree's  arch  that  crowns 
the  fell ; 
To  be  an  essence  more  environing 
Than  wine's  drained  Juice ;  a  music  ravishing 
More  than   the  passionate   pulse   of   Phil- 
omel; 
To  be  all  this  'neath  one  soft  bosom's  swell 
That  is   the  flower  of  life! — how  strange  a 
thing! 

How  strange  a  thing  to  be  what  man  can 
know 
But    as    a   sacred    secret!     Heaven's    own 
screen 
Hides  her  soul's  purest  depth   and  loveliest 
glow; 
Closely   withheld*   as  all   things   most  un- 
seen. 
The  wave-bowered  pearl — the  heart-shaped 
seal  of  green 
That    flecks    the    snowdrop    underneath    the 
snow. 
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Ehiirlish  poetry  in  the  direct  sensu- 
ous tradition  of  Keats  and  Tennyson 
has  ah¥ays  seemed  to  me  to  suffer 
from  just  a  shade  of  excess  of  profes- 
sional unction — a  hint  of  mu^ness. 
And  the  French  decadents  carried 
such  essenced  perfect^ion  to  an  ex- 
treme.   Rossetti's  painting  is  redolent 


of  this  defect,  if  defect  it  be;  his 
poetry  is  quite  free  from  it.  A  kind 
of  unprofessional  genuineness,  such  as 
one  gets,  if  in  very  different  flavor, 
from  both  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  is 
its  leading  note.  It  has  next  to  no 
fashion  of  time  about  it,  and  that  is  a 
good  augury  of  immortality. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AS  CENSORS 

BY  JOHN  COTTON  DANA 

Librarian,  Newark  Free  Public 

Library 


You  ask  me  to  write  about  the  pub- 
lic library  as  a  censor  of  the  public's 
reading.  Your  readers  will  look  at  the 
title  of  this  response  to  your  request 
and  will  say  at  once  that  here  is  talk 
of  the  folly  and  stupidity  of  aU  cen- 
sorship, and  will  hope  that  here  that 
folly  and  stupidity  are  roundly  con- 
demned. They  will  be  disappointed; 
for  I  have  here  tried  to  tell  those  same 
readers  that  when  they  hasten  to  gird 
at  censorship  in  libraries  they  are 
misled  by  a  phrase.  To  a  very  simple, 
obvious,  blameless,  and  quite  needful 
function  of  a  public  library,  they  give 
a  bad  name.  They  call  it  ''censoring" ; 
and  they  then  unthinkingly  proceed  to 
give  to  the  librarian's  endless  efforts 
to  make  a  wise  choice  of  books  for  his 
library,  all  the  bad  qualities  that  the 
ancient  and  long-befouled  word  "cen- 
soring" carries  in  its  train. 

So  you  have  here,  not  exactly  an 
apologia  for  the  librarian's  choice  of 
books,  but  an  attempt  to  explain  why 
he  chooses  at  all.  Perhaps,  however, 
my  paper  will  give  some  comfort  to 
those  who,  being  hypnotized  by  a 
word,  spontaneously  damn  library 
book  selection  when  it  runs  counter  to 


their  own  notions;  for  I  have  put  into 
it,  with  some  hesitation  but  with  no 
modesty,  a  few  words  on  the  stupidity 
of  bigotry  in  a  librarian,  and  on  the 
sinfulness,  in  a  librarian,  of  permit- 
ting his  own  pet  fancies,  creeds,  doc- 
trines, and  certainties  to  affect  his 
book  selection,  and  to  make  of  him  a 
missionary  to  his  community  instead 
of  a  hospitable  Keeper  of  the  Inn  of 
All  Comers  and  a  tactful  purveyor  of 
all  the  ideas  of  all  mankind. 

The  librarian  of  a  public  library  is 
a  censor  of  books  and  reading.  Of  the 
millions  of  books  already  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  thousands  of  new  ones 
published  each  year,  he  can  buy  only  a 
few.  Those  he  buys  he  approves  of 
as  the  better  ones  for  his  community 
to  own  and  read.  All  the  others  he 
disapproves  of,  for  the  time  being; 
that  is,  he  exercises  his  power  of  cen- 
sorship against  them. 

This  censorship  is  the  outcome  of 
the  limited  character  of  every  library's 
book-fund,  and  underlies  all  of  a  li- 
brarian's book-buying.  Of  the  books 
he  does  not  buy  he  rejects  some  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  is  not  wise  to  place 
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them  on  the  shelves  of  the  library 
which  the  community  has  established. 
This  is  censorship  of  exclusion.  Cer- 
tain other  books  he  buys,  but  thinks 
it  not  proper  to  place  them  on  open 
shelves.  These  he  withholds  from  the 
general  reader  and  brings  out  only  on 
special  request.  This  is  censorship  of 
seclusion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  much 
space  to  a  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  the  s^tements  thus  far  made;  but 
as  they  are  the  bottom  facts  of  library 
censorship,  which  is  a  very  .delicate 
and  rather  difficult  process,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  consider  them  further. 

The  majority  in  a  given  community 
vote  to  have  a  public  library  and  to 
take  by  tax  a  little  money  for  its 
maintenance  from  the  pockets  of  each 
and  all  of  its  members.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  the  community  in  thus 
doing  is  to  help  itself  to  become  hap- 
pier, wiser,  and  better.  As  a  library 
is  a  dead  thing  unless  it  has  a  person 
of  skill,  energy,  learning,  and  imagina- 
tion to  manage  it,  the  community  en- 
gages for  its  library  a  librarian.  This 
librarian  is  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  buying  for  the  library  books, 
pamphlets,  journals,  and  magazines; 
though  sometimes  unfortunately  this 
work  is  taken  over  by  trustees.  The 
librarian  tries  to  select  for  purchase 
— ^and  note,  again,  that  selection,  or 
choice,  is  imposed  on  him  continually, 
his  purchasing  power  relative  to  the 
supply  of  books  being  very,  very  smaU 
— the  books  that  in  his  opinion  will 
do  more  to  add  to  the  pleasure,  the 
sum  of  knowledge,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  good  habits  of  the  owners  of 
the  library  than  will  those  that  he 
does  not  select,  but  rejects.  This  is 
what  I  have  already  called  the  censor- 
ship of  exclusion.  Its  practice,  I  re- 
peat, is  an  essential  part  of  every  li- 
brarian's work.     Skill  in  the  art  of 


exclusion  is  tacitly  demanded  of  him 
by  his  community,  and  that  he  has 
that  skill  is  a  fact  which  his  com- 
munity for  the  most  part  quite  as 
tacitly  assumes. 

Pardon  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  to  say  four  times  over,  as  I 
have,  rather  obvious  things  is  not 
vain  repetition.  That  book  selection 
is  not  bad  censorship  but  mere  book 
selection,  is  a  fact  not  readily  accepted 
by  most  of  us. 

Obviously  the  line  between  the 
books  included  and  the  books  excluded 
by  librarians  in  the  practice  of  this 
form  of  censorship  is  laid  down  tenta- 
tively only,  and  is  constantly  being 
shifted.  It  takes  in  and  leaves  out 
books  in  accordance  with  decisions 
based  on  varying  incomes,  varying 
sizes,  and  varying  qualities  of  library- 
supporting  communities,  and  varying 
numbers  and  characters  of  books  al- 
ready in  stock.  The  line  does  not,  in 
any  two  communities,  pursue  the  same 
course  through  the  vast  horde  of  the 
world's  books.  It  shifts  in  obedience 
to  the  characteristics  of  each  com- 
munity, as  the  librarian  interprets 
those  characteristics,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  conditions  precedent  in  which 
each  library  is  placed  as  to  stock  on 
hand,  funds,  and  use.  It  shifts  also 
in  obedience  to  the  librarian's  own 
personal  views  and  tastes;  though  the 
intrusion  of  himself  in  the  work  of 
selection  and  rejection  is  in  most  cases 
quite  as  involuntary  as  it  is  unde- 
sirable. 

The  gist  of  this  whole  affair  of  cen- 
sorship lies  in  this:  a  community  de- 
cides to  own  in  conunon  a  few  of  the 
world's  millions  of  books;  it  engages 
an  expert  to  select  them;  this  expert, 
in  accepting  the  position  of  conmiu- 
nity  librarian,  sells  his  services  as  such 
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expert  to  the  community ;  having  thus 
sold  his  expert  services  he  is  in  honor 
bound  to  use  them  in  gathering  (by 
inchision  or  choice,  and  therefore  and 
at  the  same  moment  by  exchision  and 
rejection)  the  books  his  expertness 
designates  as  best  fitted  to  form  the 
library  of  the  community  that  has 
hired  him.  Obviously  his  first  duty 
is  to  make  his  selection  such  as  will 
be  grateful  to  the  community;  and 
quite  as  obviously  he  will,  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  difficult  task  of  fitting 
his  book  selection  to  the  community, 
study  that  community's  tastes,  needs, 
educational  status,  and  its  bias  in  re- 
ligion, politics,  and  personal  behavior; 
and,  finally,  and  quite  as  obviously,  he 
will  so  censor  his  own  purchasing  as 
to  keep  from  the  shelves  books  which 
he  thinks  the  community  does  not 
need;  books  which  he  thinks  will  not 
add  to  the  community's  pleasure  or 
help  it  to  be  wiser  and  better,  and 
books  which  will,  by  their  presence, 
arouse  such  antagonisms  and  discus- 
sions as  will  curtail  the  use  made  of 
the  library  and  so  reduce  its  influence 
for  happiness,  wisdom,  and  good 
conduct. 

Please  note  that  I  do  not  say  that 
the  librarian  rejects  books  of  which 
he  does  not  personally  approve,  or 
selects  books  which  uphold  his  per- 
sonal doctrines.  So  to  do  would  be 
frankly  to  put  his  own  peculiar  opin- 
ions at  the  fore  and  to  seek  to  for- 
ward them  at  public  expense.  And  so 
to  do  would  be  to  assume  a  power  of 
censorship  which  his  position  as  a  paid 
expert  library-builder  does  not  give 
him  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  cen- 
sorship which  is  the  outcome  of  this 
usurped  power  to  use  a  community's 
money  to  promote  his  own  personal 
views  is  entirely  reprehensible,  no 
matter  how  "moral",  "loyal",  "relig- 
ious", "constitutionally  sound",  "pa- 


triotic", or  "acceptable  to  the  major- 
ity" may  be  the  opinions  or  theories 
the  librarian  may  hold  and  try,  by 
skilful  selection  of  books,  to  promote. 
This  form  of  library  censorship, 
though  exceedingly  rare  in  fact,  is  in 
the  opinion  of  a  few  always  threaten- 
ing to  manifest  itself. 

Is  the  librarian,  then,  a  mere  mush 
of  compromise?  Must  he  have  his 
*  ear  forever  to  the  ground  and  hear 
only  the  roar  of  mediocrity  and  con- 
ventions? Can  he  never  make  his 
library  rise  above  the  level  of  his 
community? 

Briefly  set  down,  the  answer  to 
these  questions  is,  no.  A  full  answer 
would  be  a  story  of  "The  Complete 
Librarian  and  How  He  Conducts  Him- 
self", too  long  to  be  given  here  in  full. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  spread  of 
knowledge  in  a  democracy  is,  that  a 
democracy  can  have  no  censor — mean- 
ing here  by  "censor"  one  whose  powers 
are  not  limited  by  popular  clamor  and 
whose  tenure  of  office  cannot  be  termi- 
nated by  recall.  I  do  not  need  to  add 
that  in  so  far  as  this  country  has 
sufl^ered  autocratic  censorship  in  re- 
cent months,  so  far  it  has  not  been  a 
democracy. 

One  of  the  aids  to  the  growth  in  a 
democracy  of  wisdom  and  of  the  habit 
of  self-control  and  of  the  feeling  of 
individual  responsibility,  each  and  all 
far  more  important  than  knowledge, 
is  the  lack  of  autocratic  censorship. 
The  librarian,  in  his  very  modest  field 
of  work,  is  not  a  censor  with  unlimited 
power.  He  is  merely  a  censor  with 
unlimited  opportunities.  He  has 
agreed,  in  the  act  of  accepting  his 
position,  to  devote  his  brains  and  ener- 
gies to  making  the  institution  in  his 
charge  as  helpful  as  possible  to  the 
increase  of  happiness,  knowledge,  wis- 
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dom,  and  social  behavior  in  those  who 
maintain  his  institution.  He  knows 
that  if  he  does  not  exercise  at  all  his 
power  in  the  choice  of  books — ^his  cen- 
sorship— there  will  come  to  his  shelves 
volumes  which  will  arouse  such  an- 
tagonisms, such  criticisms,  such  mis- 
apprehensions, and  such  fears  of  hurt- 
ful consequences  as  will  make  his  li- 
brary a  mere  center  of  controversy, 
shunned  by  most  and  quietly  and  help- 
fully enjoyed  by  none. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  knows  that 
his  community  is  ready  to  a  man  to 
applaud  the  doctrine  that  its  public 
library  must  contain,  so  far  as  the 
limits  set  by  income  permit  and  so 
far  as  the  needs  of  its  special  com- 
munity require — sources  of  knowledge 
on  all  subjects,  arguments  for  and 
against  all  doctrines,  and  the  best 
products  of  the  imagination  and  fancy 
of  all  men  of  all  time.  He  must  make 
his  library  a  complete  encyclopsedia 
of  human  thought  and  action.  This 
he  is  bidden  to  do  by  his  common 
sense  and  by  the  unspoken  conmiand 
of  those  who  have  engaged  him  to 
construct  it. 

Let  me  call  attention  more  definitely 
to  the  fallacy  which  is  used  to  bolster 
nearly  all  criticism  of  the  librarian's 
decisions  in  his  task  as  censor.  The 
fallacy  lies  in  the  word  itself,  and  is 
of  the  kind  known  as  "giving  a  dog 
a  bad  name".  To  most,  the  sight  of 
the  word  "censor"  brings  up  the 
thought  of  autocratic  and  arbitrary 
authority  over  what  a  free  man  may 
and  may  not  read.  To  the  librarian 
who  has  merely  made,  as  to  a  certain 
book,  one  of  the  decisions  he  must 
make  about  every  book  he  considers 
for  purchase,  an  indignant  citizen 
who  wants  to  see  that  particular  book 
or,  in  an  opposite  case,  wants  no  one 
else  to  see  it,  hastens  to  apply  the 
term  "censor".    He  thereby,  at  once 


and  most  unjustly,  implies,  to  all  who 
hear  the  word,  that  the  librarian  has 
assumed  and  exercised  arbitrary 
power,  is  narrow-minded  and  bigoted, 
and  wishes  to  promote  his  own  evil 
doctrines  or  to  suppress  the  good  doc- 
trines of  others.  This  form  of  fallacy 
has  been  much  used  in  recent  months 
by  those  who  have  made  haste  to  dem- 
onstrate their  own  excellence  by  giv- 
ing their  own  characters  a  good  name 
— say,  "patriotic" — and  then,  with 
equal  haste,  damned  others  by  giving 
them  a  bad  name — say,  "disloyal". 
Further  exposition  of  its  sinfulness  is 
quite  unnecessary.  Those  who  like  it 
and  find  help  in  it  will  continue  to  use 
it.  The  librarian  is  peculiarly  well 
situated  to  suffer  from  the  harm  it 
can  do.  "Most  of  us",  we  say,  "know 
what  is  good  for  others  in  the  way  of 
reading  matter."  "The  judgment  of 
any  one  of  us",  we  insist,  "is  conclu- 
sive as  to  what  he  wants  to  read.  Yet 
here",  we  exclaim  in  horror,  "is  a  li- 
brarian who  dares  to  say  that  others 
may  read,  if  they  will,  things  which 
we  do  not  think  they  ought  to  read; 
and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  I 
shall  not  read  what  I  want  to !"  "Here 
is  'censorship'  with  a  vengeance",  say 
we.  "Here  comes  back  upon  us  the 
autocrat  of  the  reading-table  and  the 
destroyer  of  the  liberty  of  the  press !" 
What  really  happened  was  simply 
this:  the  librarian  selected  for  pur- 
chase a  book  which  he  thought  to  be 
fit  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  encyclopsedia  of 
books  which  he  has  been  years  in  con- 
structing, and  did  not  select  another 
book  which  he  thought  his  commu- 
nity's library  did  not  need.  He  is 
forcing  no  doctrine  or  fact  or  dream 
down  anyone's  throat.  We  who  dis- 
like a  book  can  let  it  alone.  We  who 
are  sure  it  is  harmful  can  afford  to  be 
modest  in  our  certitude.  "And  for 
my  own  liberty  of  reading" — thus  we 
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ought  to  speak — 'Ut  seems  on  second 
thought  not  to  have  been  infringed 
by  the  librarian's  decision  to  buy  an- 
other book  and  not  the  one  I  especially 
desired.  Possibly  he  has  the  com- 
munitsr's  needs  in  mind,  and  not  mine 
only!  Possibly  I  shall  find  the  book 
I  want  is  not  worthy  after  all!  He  a 
censor?  He  is  merely  building  a  spe- 
cial library  for  a  certain  special  com- 
munity." 

But  how  does  all  this  work  out  in 
practice?  In  the  main  it  works  out 
very  well.  My  public  library  experi- 
ence extends  over  thirty  years;  the 
censorship  storms  that  I  have  passed 
through  may  number  six,  and  most 
of  the  six  were  very  mild.  A  few  bits 
of  experience  may  help  to  show  that 
wise  book  selection  has  impediments 
other  than  the  limitations  set  by  one's 
own  intelligence. 

^  A  self-proclaimed  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War — ^this  was  twenty-five  years 
ago — insisted  that  I  buy  an  expensive 
book  on  that  war,  because  he  was  a 
veteran!  The  book  did  not  fit  the  li- 
brary's purse  or  its  needs,  and  the 
veteran  went  away  angry.  Probably 
as  a  mere  man  he  was  quite  worthy; 
as  a  veteran  and  critic  of  my  censor- 
ship, he  was  impossible. 

To  Denver  often  came,  in  the  'nine- 
ties, agents  for  things  de  luxe  from 
the  east.  To  them  it  seemed  ample 
argument  for  the  purpose  to  show  the 
names  of  great  libraries  "in  the  east" 
which  had  ordered  their  wares.  To 
me,  my  censorship  being  under  con- 
demnation by  great  libraries,  these 
names  were  my  first  steps  toward  mis- 
prizing the  management  of  those  same 
great  libraries!  Later  I  was  to  learn 
that  about  ninety  per  cent  of  library 
malfeasance  and  nonfeasance  is  due 
to  trustees  who  wish  to  act  as  li- 
brarians. 


The  veteran  and  the  book  agents 
were  sellers  of  books,  not  mere  citizen 
patrons  of  the  library.  But  it  is  use- 
ful to  mention  them  because  they 
frankly  expressed,  for  financial  rea- 
sons, such  criticisms  of  the  librarian's 
judgment  as  the  more  modest  citizen 
reader  often  entertains  but  usually 
conceals.  Contact  with  these  fellows 
gave  me  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
thoughts  that  are  often  moving  in  the 
breasts  of  the  general  public.  To 
what  I  learned  from  them  I  added 
what  I  learned  from  the  man,  for  ex- 
ample, who  felt  that  Madame  Blavat- 
sky  would  redeem  the  world  if  the 
library  bought  her  freely;  from  the 
free-silver  enthusiast  who  publicly 
pilloried  me  because  my  library  in 
Denver  acquired  almost  as  much  of 
"sound-money"  as  it  did  of  "free- 
silver"  literature! 

These  are  not  censorship  cases,  you 
say?  Yes,  they  are;  pnly  the  censor- 
ship was  exercised  in  a  direction 
which  you  rather  approve  of.  And  I 
note  them  to  lead  to  a  statement  of  my 
general  doctrine  of  compromise  in 
book  choosing.  It  is  this:  "A  li- 
brarian should  try  to  get  for  his  com- 
munity— subject  of  course  to  purse 
limitations  and  to  the  theory  that  a 
library  should  grow  up  well-balanced 
and  not  one-sided — all  the  best  presen- 
tations of  all  facts  and  theories  what- 
soever, and  all  fairly  accredited  imagi- 
native portrayals  of  life;  but  should 
check  his  efforts  by  a  skilful  anticipa- 
tion of  what  his  community  will 
quietly  accept".  This  is  merely  put- 
ting more  baldly  what  I  have  already 
said.  The  community  wants  a  com- 
plete, well-rounded  encyclopaedia  li- 
brary. The  librarian  is  in  duty  bound 
to  try  to  get  it.  No  considerations 
bom  of  his  own  theories  on  morals, 
politics,  government,  art,  or  religion 
should   affect   him.     His  ^  discretion. 
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within  the  limits  I  have  several  times 
noted,  should  be  bom  entirely  of  his 
study  of  his  community's  needs  and 
of  the  effectiveness  of  each  book  in 
its  efforts  to  carry  a  message. 

Special  conditions  make  countless 
exceptions,  of  course.  A  public  library 
is  not  a  law  library  and  can  stop  at  a 
good  law  dictionary  and  books  on  law- 
yers and  law  history.  A  public  li- 
brary is  not  a  medical  library,  usu- 
ally; though  my  present  one  is,  and 
practises  seclusion  on  books  for  doc- 
tors at  the  doctors'  own  request. 

And  the  limit  of  tolerance  in  his 
community  a  librarian  cannot  always 
forecast  with  accuracy.  Three  ladies 
called  on  me  in  Denver  and  said  they 
were  the  Purity  in  Literature  Commit- 
tee of  the  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  A  friendly  conversation 
indicated  that  they  had  read  all  they 
could  find  on  the  shelves  of  a  set  of 
Zola  on  which  I  had  greatly  prided 
myself;  and  that  the  reading  had 
shown  them  that  the  books  were  harm- 
ful— to  others.  The  incident  passed 
pleasantly  and  the  books  were  moved 
back  to  a  shady  comer. 

A  lady  of  avowed  patriotic  tem- 
perament complained  to  a  group  whose 
patriotism  was  shouted  from  the 
housetops — ^by  the  group — and  they  in 
turn  to  a  journal  whose  patriotism 
ran  to  bold  head-lines,  that  my  library 


had  in  it  books  in  which  Germans  were 
spoken  of  in  quiet  tones.  In  this  par- 
ticular incident  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  a  librarian's  censorship,  exercised 
with  discretion,  is  approved  by  his 
trustees,  his  community,  and  his  local 
press. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  li- 
brary censorship  is  a  benign  neces- 
sity; that  no  librarian  can  always 
practise  it  to  perfection ;  that  trustees 
can  easily  touch  it  with  its  ancient 
odium,  as  did  those  who  once  barred 
Huck  Finn;  that  the  librarian's  own 
high  moral  sense  can  make  it  ridicu- 
lous and  often  has,  as  when  the  li- 
brarians of  Massachusetts  publicly 
condenmed  Robert  Chambers,  and 
again  when  the  ladies  from  children's 
libraries  waged  open  war  on  the  Eat- 
zenjanmier  Kids;  that  catholicity  is 
its  life-blood  and  tact  its  method- 
ology. 

A  paper  like  this  ends  quite  prop- 
erly with  advice.  Remember  always 
that  a  public  library  belongs  to  its 
public  and  not  to  its  librarian.  If 
you  are  of  the  public  of  a  library 
which  seems  not  to  be  fulfilling  be- 
nignly its  duties  of  censorship,  go  and 
tell  the  librarian.  If  he  is  a  good 
librarian  he  will  try  to  hold  to  his  de- 
cision, but  will  listen  to  reason.  If 
he  is  not  a  good  librarian — I  am  sorry 
for  your  library  1 
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Those  of  us  who  really  love  litera- 
ture cannot  help  having  a  keen  relish 
for  the  dictionary.  It  may  tempt  us 
to  desultory  reading;  but  it  is  certain 
always  to  reward  us  if  we  are  prop- 
erly receptive  and  if  our  curiosity  is 
as  alert  as  it  should  be.  We  cannot 
consult  it  without  an  immediate  in- 
crease of  information ;  and  we  always 
find  it  full  of  "good  stories",  as  the 
Scotch  gardener  said,  even  if  they  are 
**unco'  short"  as  he  regretfully  ad- 
mitted. 

Of  late  the  dictionary  has  been  more 
or  less  diverted  from  its  original  pur- 
pose by  ambitious  editors;  and  it  has 
been  distended  by  all  sorts  of  extrane- 
ous contributions,  literary  and  graphic 
— ^by  maps  and  by  plates  of  flags  and 
of  coats  of  arms,  by  the  inclusion 
of  historical,  biographical,  and  geo- 
graphic material.  A  heterogeny  of  mis- 
cellaneous matters  attests  the  competi- 
tive enterprise  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Century,  the  Standard,  and  the  Inter- 
national; and  no  doubt  this  compre- 
hensive amplitude  is  justified  by  its 
convenience.  But  the  abiding  value 
of  the  dictionary,  its  excuse  for  being, 
its  fount  and  origin,  is  still  its  cata- 
logue of  words,  its  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  verbal  riches  of  our  in- 
comparable language,  ever  increasing 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  endless 
energy  which  is  the  chief  characteris- 
tic of  the  race  that  has  the  English 
language  for  its  mother-tongue.  We 
take  down  the  dictionary  sometimes 
to  look  up  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
very  newest  words,  and  sometimes  to 


ascertain  the  content  of  words  so  old 
that  they  are  novel  to  most  of  us. 
And  when  the  word  we  are  seeking  is 
important  enough  to  be  elucidated  by 
illustrative  quotations  signed  and 
dated,  then  we  find  both  profit  and 
pleasure  in  the  swift  revelation  of  its 
history,  of  its  source,  of  its  transfor- 
mations, of  the  modifications  of  its 
meaning,  and  of  its  differentiation 
from  its  synonjrms.  We  are  reminded 
of  its  precise  limitations  and  even  of 
its  occasional  misuse  due  to  confusion 
with  a  kindred  term. 

When  I  happened  not  long  ago  to 
open  that  noble  monument  of  linguis- 
tic research,  the  Oxford  Dictionary, 
I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to 
browse  up  and  down  its  compact  col- 
umns, after  I  had  found  the  informa- 
tion I  was  in  search  of ;  and  I  chanced 
upon  the  word  dictionary,  noting 
especially  three  of  the  illustrative  quo- 
tations. The  first  of  these  was  a  re- 
mark of  Archbishop  Trench  in  1857  to 
the  effect  that  ''a  dictionary,  accord- 
ing to  that  idea  of  it  which  seems  to 
be  alone  capable  of  being  logically 
maintained,  is  an  inventory  of  the  lan- 
guage"; and  in  this  remark  we  can 
find  the  genesis  of  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary itself.  The  second  was  a 
characteristic  utterance  of  Emerson's 
in  one  of  the  essays  collected  in  "So- 
ciety and  Solitude"  and  published  in 
1870:  "Neither  is  a  dictionary  a  bad 
book  to  read  ...  it  is  full  of  sug- 
gestion— the  raw  material  of  possible 
poems  and  histories."  And  the  third 
was  taken  from  a  volume  of  "Lectures 
on  Preaching",  delivered  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
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Dale  in  1878:  "A  dictionary  is  not 
merely  a  home  for  living  words;  it  is 
a  hospital  for  the  sick;  it  is  a  ceme- 
tery for  the  dead." 

Dr.  Dale's  sentence  calls  attention 
to  the  fact,  often  forgotten,  that  a 
dictionary  must  record  not  only  the 
terms  of  today  familiar  to  all  of  us 
even  if  we  may  fail  to  employ  them 
with  precision;  it  must  also  serve  as 
an  asylum  for  aged  and  decayed  words 
no  longer  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  fierce  competition  which  is  ever 
visible  in  the  vocabulary  and  which  is 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  vigor  and 
vivacity  of  the  language.  Our  atten- 
tion is  frequently  called  to  the  unend- 
ing expansion  of  English ;  and  the  dic- 
tionary-makers vie  with  one  another 
in  capturing  every  new-fledged  word; 
they  point  with  pride  to  the  thousands 
of  linguistic  novelties  which  they  have 
been  swift  to  include  in  their  latest 
editions. 

But  we  do  not  always  remember 
that  an  inventory  of  the  language 
must  be  hospitable  also  to  the  dead 
and  dying  words,  to  the  decrepit  terms 
pushed  out  of  popular  favor  by  the 
onrushing  throng  of  sturdy  newcom- 
ers. Some  of  these  striplings  who  in- 
sist on  invading  the  vocabulary  were 
bom  in  the  library  or  in  the  labora- 
tory and  some  of  them  were  generated 
spontaneously  in  the  shop  and  in  the 
street;  but  no  matter  where  they  may 
have  been  cradled  they  have  the 
energy  and  the  ambition  of  youth,  and 
with  the  unconscious  cruelty  of  the 
young  they  shoulder  out  of  the  way 
their  elders  and  betters.  They  know 
that  they  are  the  shock  troops  which 
are  essential  to  progress;  and  they 
have  no  pity  for  the  invalid  vocables 
who  cannot  even  hold  the  line,  no 
longer  fit  for  service  and  certain  to  be 
superannuated  sooner  or  later. 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the 


publishers,  as  soon  as  they  have  got 
out  one  of  their  huge  and  swollen 
tomes  in  which  they  have  vainly  en- 
deavored to  include  all  the  words  of 
our  language,  dead  and, alive,  go  to 
work  at  once  to  get  out  a  smaller 
volume  to  contain  only  the  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  words  which  are  in- 
disputably living  and  which  have  the 
longest  expectation  of  life.  Many  of 
these  robust  youngsters  have  not  at- 
tained to  their  majority;  but  none  the 
less  do  they  thrust  themselves  for- 
ward and  crowd  aside  ancient  and  hon- 
orable terms  now  too  enfeebled  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

II 
The  coming  in  of  golf  brought  into 
general  use  a  score  or  more  words 
which  were  novel  to  the  average 
Briton  and  American,  even  if  they 
may  have  long  been  current  on  the  sea- 
shore links  of  Scotland.  Even  those 
of  us  who  have  never  been  lured  into 
playing  the  ancient  and  honorable 
game  have  been  forced  to  learn  its 
language.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  foursomes  and  with  %mU 
ting-greens,  with  the  brassie  and  with 
the  tee.  But  very  few  of  us  have  ever 
had  any  occasion  to  ascertain  the  tech- 
nical meaning  of  eyas  or  rufter-hood 
or  yarak;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
scarce  one  widely-read  man  in  ten 
thousand  could  explain  what  bewits 
are  or  what  are  varvels.  Yet  these 
queer  vocables  were  familiar  to  all 
who  pretended  to  good  breeding  when 
the  noble  sport  of  falconry  was  still 
in  fashion.  The  technical  terms  of 
hawking  numbered  at  least  two  or 
three  score;  and  we  must  recapture 
as  best  we  can  the  meaning  of  a  few 
of  them  if  we  want  to  apprehend  the 
full  purport  of  certain  lines  of  Shake- 
speare. The  gallants  who  sat  on  the 
stage  of  the  Gbbe  theatre  all  under- 
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stood  Othello  when  he  cried  out, — 

If  I  do  prove  ber  hafirgard, 

Thouerb  that  her  Jesses  were  my  dear  heart- 

strinffs* 
rd  whistle  her  off. 

But  this  speech  is  quite  incompre- 
hensible to  any  of  the  occupants  of 
the  orchestra  seats  of  our  New  York 
playhouses — ^unless  by  chance  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  happened  to  be  one  of 
them.  He  knows  the  special  vocabu- 
lary of  falconry,  as  he  knows  many 
another  of  the  myriad  special  vocabu- 
laries which  make  up  the  English  lan- 
guage. Not  only  does  he  understand 
the  technicalities  of  hawking  when  he 
hears  them,  he  can  employ  them  with 
his  customary  accuracy.  At  least  so 
we  must  believe  when  we  note  that  he 
has  prefixed  to  one  of  the  chapters  of 
''Kim"  a  manufactured  quotation  from 
the  dialogue  of  an  unnamed  and  non- 
existent "Old  Play" : 

Your  tiercel's  too  long  at  hacln.  Sire.    He's  no 

But    a    jKissape-haiofc    that    footed    ere    we 

caught  him. 
Dangerously  free  o'  the  air.    Faith!  were  he 

mine 
(Ab  mine's   the  glove   he   binds  to   for  his 

tirings) 
I'd  fly  him  with  a  make-hawyi.  He's  in  yara'k 
Plumed   to  the   very   point — so   manned,    so 

weakened.    .    .    . 

Give  him  the  firmament  God  made  him  for. 
And  what  shall  take  the  air  of  him? 

Just  as  one  sport  succeeds  another 
in  popularity,  ousting  its  predecessor 
from  favor  and  then  perhaps  after  a 
hundred  years  or  more  of  universal 
vogue  withdrawing  into  obscurity  as 
its  successor  supplants  it,  so  now  and 
again  a  new  science  comes  into  promi- 
nence and  compels  us  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  its  newfangled  technicali- 
ties, while  another  science  sinking 
into  discredit  carries  down  with  it  all 
its  own  special  terms.  In  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  bacteriology  has 


proved  its  indispensability;  and  we 
have  had  to  learn  the  significance  of 
antiseptic  and  germieiddl  and  to  rec- 
ognize that  culture  has  taken  on  a  new 
meaning  in  addition  to  those  it  had 
half  a  century  ago.  But  we  have  now 
no  occasion  to  store  our  memories 
with  any  of  the  strange  terms  of  the 
pseudo-science  of  alchemy  which  was 
losing  its  right  to  be  reckoned  as  a 
science  at  least  three  hundred  years 
ago.  These  strange  terms,  withdraw- 
ing from  our  every-day  speech,  have 
found  refuge  in  the  dictionary,  where 
we  have  to  pursue  them  if  we  wish  to 
apprehend  the  richly  realistic  dialogue 
of  Ben  Jonson's  best  comedy,  ''The 
Alchemist".  It  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  all  the  groundlings  who  stood 
in  the  open  yard  of  the  Globe  Theatre 
could  have  defined  all  the  technical 
terms  that  the  playwright  employed 
with  precision: 

Take  away  the  recipient. 

And  rectify  your  menetrue,  from  the  phleffma. 

Then  pour  it,  o'er  the  Sol,  in  the  cucurbite.  .  . 

Can  you  suhlime  and  dutcefiet    Calcine  t 
Know  you  the  aapor  pontiokt 

But  even  if  most  of  the  London  play- 
goers of  the  early  seventeenth  century 
could  at  least  guess  at  the  content  of 
these  words,  it  is  certain  that  every 

one  of  the  New  York  playgoers  of  the 
early  twentieth  century  would  confess 
blank  ignorance.  Long  ago  the  varied 
vocabulary  of  alchemy  was  dismissed 
into  innocuous  desuetude. 

Yet  it  is  never  safe  to  assume  that 
all  the  tenants  who  slumber  in  the 
linguistic  graveyard  are  dead  and 
gone.  There  are  words  not  a  few  of 
which  have  lain  in  this  verbal  necrop- 
olis for  long  years  and  which  were 
only  sleeping,  all  the  while  ready  to 
awaken  from  their  trance  and  to  come 
forth  at  the  call  of  a  poet  who  needed 
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their  services  and  who  summoned 
them  again  to  draw  the  breath  of  life. 
Lowell  declared  that  Emerson's  "eye 
for  a  fine,  telling  phrase  that  will 
carry  true  is  like  that  of  a  back- 
woodsman for  a  rifle;  and  he  will 
dredge  you  up  a  choice  word  from  the 
mud  of  Cotton  Mather  himself". 

Keats  went  back  to  Spenser  and  re- 
suscitated from  suspended  animation 
words  which  Spenser  in  his  turn  had 
revived  from  Chaucer  and  not  always 
with  imderstanding.  Chaucer,  for  ex- 
ample»  speaks  of  those  who  derring 
(daring)  do;  Lydgate  misinterpreted 
this  and  Spenser  misconstrued  it,  tak- 
ing these  two  words  for  one;  and  so  it 
came  about  that  Scott  and  Bulwer 
L3rtton  talk  about  "deeds  of  derring- 
do".  A  few  years  ago  E.  B.  Tylor 
asserted  that  English  is  "in  a  freely 
growing  state,  and  capable  of  adding 
to  itself  by  almost  any  process  found 
in  any  language  in  the  world" — ^an  as- 
sertion which  covers  its  capacity  to 
add  to  itself  by  making  one  new  word 
out  of  two  old  words,  'joined  in  their 
own  despite. 

Ill 
More  than  half  a  century  ago,  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  drew  up  a  list  of 
the  locutions  of  which  he  disapproved 
— ^the  words,  the  usages,  the  phrases 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  in  the 
colunms  of  the  evening  paper  he  had 
edited  for  many  years.  The  American 
poet  had  a  fine  feeling  for  propriety 
of  speech;  and  he  had  also  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  purity  of  English.  His 
qualifications  for  expressing  linguistic 
prejudices  were  obvious;  and  there 
were  many  who  were  ready  to  bow  to 
his  authority  in  his  own  time.  His 
"Index  Expurgatorius",  as  it  was 
called,  was  borrowed  from  the  "Eve- 
ning Post"  by  other  newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.    It  had  its  day 


of  vogue  and  it  was  frequently  in- 
voked by  the  purists  and  the  pedants 
who  are  always  with  us.  Even  now, 
as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  second 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
Bryant's  list  remains  a  significant 
document,  although  its  impressiveness 
has  departed.  We  can  still  read  this 
catalogue  of  a  poet's  likes  and  dislikes 
with  profit,  even  if  we  have  only  a 
diminishing  respect  for  his  opinions. 
We  cannot  help  seeing  that  not  a  few 
of  his  verbal  decisions  have  been  re- 
called by  the  universal  suffrage  which 
always  has  the  last  word  in  matters 
of  language.  Public  opinion  finds 
means  to  express  itself  and  to  over- 
rule the  judgments  of  the  courts 
which  may  have  tried  to  assert  an  un- 
warranted jurisdiction  over  our  parts 
of  speech.  Fortunately  for  the  vigor 
and  for  the  diversity  of  English  our 
energetic  tongue  is  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  scholars  and  schoolmasters — 
or  even  of  poets. 

Bryant  laid  his  interdict  upon  taiU 
ented  and  reliable,  both  of  them  ac- 
cepted today  as  words  in  good  stand- 
ing, having  lived  down  the  stigma  of 
their  illegitimate  birth.  He  objected 
to  those  malformed  verbs  collide  and 
donate,  both  of  them  winning  their 
way  because  they  have  demonstrated 
their  utility.  He  insisted  that  lenity 
and  jeopard  should  be  preferred  to 
leniency  and  jeopardize.  Now,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  lenity  and  jeopard 
are  older  and  therefore  more  respect- 
able than  those  literary  upstarts 
leniency  and  jeopardize;  and  we  may 
even  go  further  and  admit  that  when 
we  had  lenity  and  jeopard  there  was 
no  necessity  for  inventing  leniency 
and  jeopardize  and  no  advantage  in  it. 
None  the  less  is  it  a  fact  that  the  two 
later  forms  have  substituted  them- 
selves for  the  two  older  and  that  the 
two   older   have   now  so   completely 
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dropped  out  of  use  that  to  employ 
them  today  would  almost  savor  of 
affectation. 

In  like  manner,  and  with  as  little 
reason,  antiquarian^  which  was  orig- 
inally only  an  adjective,  is  establish- 
ing itself  as  a  noun  and  is  superseding 
antiquary,  once  the  only  proper  desig- 
nation for  a  man  interested  in  an- 
tiquities. A  century  ago  when  Scott 
wrote  his  novel  he  called  it  "The  Anti- 
quary''; but  if  he  were  with  us  today 
and  still  engaged  in  Improvising  fic- 
tion, he  might  hesitate  whether  he 
ought  not  to  entitle  his  story  "The 
Antiquarian".  A  precise  speaker  once 
refused  to  admit  that  he  was  an  anti« 
quarian,  insisting  on  being  termed  an 
antiquary,  explaining  that  he  was  "a 
noun  and  not  an  adjective".  Whoever 
he  was,  he  must  have  been  a  contem- 
porary of  Scott's;  and  his  protest,  if 
he  had  survived  to  make  it  now,  might 
seem  pernickety,  not  to  call  it  pedan- 
tic Antiquary  is  on  its  way  to  the 
hospital  for  incurables,  where  it  can 
occupy  a  bed  adjoining  those  reserved 
for  jeopard  and  lenity. 

In  his  lectures  on  "English,  Past 
and  Present",  Trench  declared  that  the 
"mysterious  sentence  of  death  which 
strikes  words,  we  oftentimes  know  not 
why,  others  not  better,  it  may  be 
worse,  taking  their  room,  will  fre- 
quently cause  in  process  of  time  a 
word  to  perish  from  one  branch  of  a 
common  language  while  it  lives  on  in 
the  other".  Here  in  the  United  States 
we  have  kept  alive  faU  as  a  synonym 
for  autumn;  and  our  British  cousins 
on  the  far  side  of  the  Western  Ocean 
have  allowed  it  to  die.  We  have  re- 
tained and  they  have  dropped  to  wilt 
(to  wither  and  to  fade  as  a  flower) ; 
an  expressive  word  which  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  lose.  We  still  call  a  man 
who  makes  up  prescriptions  a  drug- 
gist; and  our  kin  across  the  sea  prefer 


now  to  call  him  a  ehemiat — ^which  he 
is  not  The  vocabulary  of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  seems  to 
have  influenced  the  current  speech  of 
New  England  more  deeply  than  it  has 
affected  the  current  speech  of  old  Eng- 
land; and  as  a  result  many  good  old 
words,  vouchsafe,  for  example,  and 
stalwart,  have  not  with  us  Americans 
the  slightly  archaic  flavor  they  seem 
to  have  with  the  British. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  good  old 
wordd,  to  blast,  for  instance,  and  to 
bloom,  have  somehow  been  degraded 
in  England  by  misuse  in  objurgation 
and  as  mild  substitutes  for  the  bolder 
verbs  of  profanity.  Perhaps  just  at 
this  moment  an  American  author 
would  hesitate  to  use  fierce  in  its  true 
meaning;  and  both  American  and 
British  men  of  letters  have  long  had 
to  forego  the  employment  of  awful 
and  terrible,  horrid  and  weird,  all  four 
of  them  defiled  by  wide-spread  mis- 
usage.  Evil  connotations  corrupt  good 
words. 

We  have  retained  the  acclimatized 
gusto  as  signifying  hearty  enjoyment 
but  we  have  let  slip  the  more  com- 
pletely Anglicized  gt^t,  as  a  synonym 
for  "taste".  Yet  it  had  a  pleasant 
aroma  of  its  own  two  centuries  ago, 
when  one  of  Cotton  Mather's  contem- 
poraries declared  that  "in  his  style 
the  author  of  the  'Magnalia'  was  some- 
thing singular  and  not  so  agreeable 
to  the  Gust  of  the  Age". 

IV 
But  dead  and  buried  as  gust  may 
be,  there  is  always  a  possibility  that 
a  master  of  language  may  call  it  back 
from  the  tomb  and  breathe  the  breath 
of  life  into  it  again.  Trench  in  his 
little  book  marshaled  a  formidable 
army  of  resuscitated  words  which 
were  once  given  up  for  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.    Two  centuries  ago  edi- 
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tors  of  Chaucer  and  compilers  of  dic- 
tionaries dismissed  as  having  departed 
this  life  vocables  as  vivacious  today 
as  anthem,  deluge,  problem,  iUusion, 
sphere,  phantom,  plumage,  and 
shapely.  And  Trench  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  the  meaning  of  Chaucer 
was  more  readily  apprehended  in  the 
nineteenth  century  than  it  had  been  in 
the  seventeenth,  owing  to  the  multi- 
tude of  words  which  had  been  rescued 
from  the  morgue. 

Trench  himself  did  not  always  ap- 
prove of  these  verbal  revivals,  finding 
some  of  them  ill-advised.  "Possessing 
mjanual*',  he  wrote,  "we  need  not  have 
called  handbook  back  from  an  oblivion 
of  nine  hundred  years" — ^a  curious 
opinion,  since  the  native  handbook  is 
a  more  truly  vernacular  word  than 
the  imported  manval.  Nor  was  Trench 
always  inspired  in  his  prophecies  as 
to  the  future  viability  of  words.  He 
originally  delivered  his  lectures  in 
1855  and  he  thought  that  to  burgeon 
and  to  sag  were  then  in  a  moribund 
condition  and  that  dvUard  and  mother- 
naked  were  in  a  state  of  decline  and 
likely  soon  to  be  borne  away  in  the 
plumed  hearse  of  the  verbal  under- 
taker. 

Among  our  kin  across  the  sea 
rooster  and  shoot  (a  little  pig)  have 
so  completely  faded  from  memory  that 
our  British  cousins  often  denounce 
them  as  abhorrent  Americanisms. 
The  British  have  also  allowed  chore 
to  go  out  of  use,  retaining  it  only  in 
the  modified  compound  charwoman; 
and  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States  we  have  been  willing 
to  let  two  synonyms  for  shirt  drop  out 
of  the  vocabulary — smock  and  shift 
Yet  smock  still  survives  in  the  com- 
pound name  smock-frock  and  shift 
still  survives  in  the  adjective  shift-- 
less,  denoting  a  fellow  so  ineffectual 
that  he  "hasn't  a  shirt  to  his  back". 


It  would  lead  me  too  far  afield  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  many 
words  which  are  not  actually  dead  or 
even  dying,  but  which  have  lost  their 
honor  and  which  live  on  after  their 
fame  has  been  stained  by  degradation 
and  disgrace.  Once  upon  a  time  libel 
was  only  "a  little  book"  and  carried 
with  it  no  connotation  of  personal  in- 
sult; and  it  may  be  noted  as  curious 
that  in  French  a  corresponding  oppro- 
brium has  been  visited  upon  pamphlet, 
which  is  still  only  a  little  book  in 
English,  whereas  in  French  it  now 
indicates  a  libel.  The  verb  to  garble 
has  also  descended  in  the  scale;  as 
Trench  pointed  out  it  originally  meant 
only  "to  sift",  to  select  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  at  the  best,  whereas 
now  it  implies  a  selection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  at  the  worst. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  time  to  censure 
carried  with  it  no  suggestion  of  dis- 
paragement. It  meant  only  to  esti- 
mate and  to  judge — ^to  express  an 
opinion  either  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able as  the  case  might  be.  Although 
Bacon  (in  1625)  seemed  to  use  the 
word  with  an  anticipation  of  its  pres- 
ent meaning  "to  find  fault",  declaring 
that  he  "would  not  censure  or  speak 
ill  of  a  man",  Benjamin  Frai^in, 
writing  almost  exactly  a  century  later 
(in  1729),  employed  it  in  its  older 
sense,  expressing  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  "censured  with  candor".  A 
similar  fate  is  impending  for  the  cor- 
responding verb  to  criticize.  In  the 
vocabulary  of  literature  this  still  in- 
dicates an  unbiased  exercise  of  the 
judgment;  but  in  our  every-day 
speech  it  has  come  to  imply  "fault- 
finding". On  the  other  hand,  to  ap- 
preciate, which  has  hitherto  been  used 
to  mean  the  making  of  an  unpreju- 
diced estimate,  is  now  used  to  imply 
the  expression  of  a  favorable  opinion. 
Perhaps  these  modifications  of  mean- 
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ing  in  censure,  criticize,  and  appreci- 
ate are  all  of  them  evidences  that  we 
find  it  difficult  to  be  just  and  dispas- 


sionate and  that  we  tend  unconscious- 
ly to  be  either  gentler  or  harsher  than 
we  ought  to  be. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE   OF  TODAY 

BY  MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES 


France  is  still  in  the  throes  of  war, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  three 
generations  affected  by  the  great  con- 
flict will  ever  allow  themselves  to  for- 
get it.  With  a  certain  anxiety  and 
unease  one  asks  one's  self  whether  the 
literary  art  which,  above  all  other  arts, 
means  the  most  to  a  civilized  nation, 
is  in  France  to  be  so  far  affected  by  the 
terrible  events  of  the  last  four  years 
as  henceforth  to  tint  every  picture, 
and  to  throw  a  veil,  however  gossamer, 
over  each  creative  study  of  life. 
Since  the  armistice  no  French  pub- 
lisher has  made  the  slightest  attempt 
to  stop  the  flow  of  war  books;  the 
kind  of  pressure  which  is  being  exer- 
cised in  London  over  novelists  and 
even  essayists  is  quite  absent  in  Paris. 

Every  war  that  eats  into  the  soul 
of  a  nation,  as  did,  into  that  of 
France,  the  great  Napoleonic  epic  and 
the  brief  but  none  the  less  terrible 
humiliation  of  1870-71,  alters  and 
violently  disturbs  the  imaginative 
focus  of  each  artist  belonging  to  that 
nation.  For  a  while,  it  might  almost 
be  said  for  as  long  as  thirty  years. 
Napoleon  killed  both  literary  romance 
and  historic  research.  Not  a  single 
great  novel  was  written  during  the 
Napoleonic  era,  and  what  history  was 
written,  was  written  to  his  order. 
But  with  the  coming  of  what  then 
seemed  eternal  peace,  there  sprang 
into  life  that  marvelous  group  of  ro- 


mantics which  hailed  Victor  Hugo  as 
king,  and  that  no  less  remarkable  if 
less  efflorescent  school  which  owed  its 
initial  existence  to  Henri  Beyle  (Sten- 
dhal), and  of  which  the  greatest  of 
all  still  remains  Honori  de  Balzac 

Napoleon  III  and  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie meant  to  be  kind,  and  were  cer- 
tainly generous  to  letters.  The  em- 
press was  an  eager  and  intelligent 
reader,  but  the  whole  trend  of  her 
court  was  toward  a  kind  of  delicate 
and  brilliant  frivolity  and  wit  which 
only  found  an  inspired  composer  in 
Offenbach,  and  an  uninspired  recorder 
in  Octave  Feuillet.  As  to  really  se- 
rious work,  and  the  achievement  of 
writers  who  looked  to  posterity  for 
their  reward,  every  student  of  French 
literature  will  remember  the  deter- 
mined efforts  that  were  made  to  sup- 
press "Madame  Bovary", 

The  events  of  VannSe  terrible  swept 
away  as  with  a  great  besom  the 
charming,  insincere  frivolities  and 
brilliancies  which  had  centered  in  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries.  For  one  thing, 
the  censorship  of  books  was  abolished. 
Every  imaginative  writer  was  allowed 
to  say  exactly  what  he  liked  and,  what 
is  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  as  he 
liked  to  say  it.  Zola,  whom  we  now 
think  of  as  old-fashioned,  became  the 
god  of  his  literary  generation,  and 
that  not  only  in  France.  The  cruel, 
biting  gifts  of  Guy  de  Maupassant 
were  allowed  full  play.     In  compari- 
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son  with  these  two  writers  Alphonse 
Daudet — ^with  his  clear-cut,  pitiless 
studies  of  a  life  which  was  realized  to 
be  much  more  that  led  by  ordinary 
people  than  that  described  by  either 
Zola  or  Maupassant — ^made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  French  bourgeoisie.  In 
some  ways  Daudet  was  the  real  realist 
of  his  day,  and  the  reader  who  now 
wants  to  know  what  sort  of  men  and 
women  composed  the  court  of  Na- 
poleon III  should  read  "Le  Nabab'' 
and  'Ties  Rois  en  Exil".  Daudet  had 
no  need  to  invent.  He  had  but  to  re- 
member. As  a  young  man  he  had 
been  private  secretary  to  the  Due  de 
Momy,  half-brother  and  only  close 
friend  of  Napoleon  III.  The  novelist 
was  much  blamed  for  describing  his 
late  employer  under  the  thin  disguise 
of  "Due  de  Mora";  but  in  the  novel 
which  treats  of  that  strange  being  are 
pages  as  valuable  and  important  to 
the  future  historian  as  are  any  of  the 
chapters  in  Saint-Simon's  memoirs. 

II 

The  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century 
seemed  to  bring  to  the  French  writers, 
if  not  to  the  whole  of  the  French  na- 
tion, a  great  change  with  regard  to 
Germany — ^what  the  French  call  an 
apaiaement  Modem  German  litera- 
ture, German  music,  and  modem  Ger- 
man philosophy  proved  extraordi- 
narily attractive  to  a  certain  type  of 
French  mind.  The  standard-bearer 
of  those  who  were  sometimes  very  bit- 
terly called  by  their  critics  'the 
Franco-Germans"  was  of  course  Ro- 
main  Holland.  His  "Jean-Christophe" 
did  not  evoke  in  France  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  with  which  it  was 
greeted  by  English  and  American 
critics;  but,  even  so,  it  certainly  had 
a  great  effect  on  both  French  readers 
and  French  writers.  For  one  thing, 
it  was  what  the  human  mind  always 


longs  for — ^something  really  new,  both 
as  regards  form  and  execution;  and 
each  successive  volume  of  the  famous 
series  was  hailed  with  a  choms  of 
pleasure  and  of  appreciation.  One 
asks  one's  self  now  whether  Remain 
Holland  is  to  be  one  of  the  writers 
whom  the  war  will  have  morally 
killed.  Most  French  people  would  an- 
swer indignantly  in  the  affirmative, 
for,  when  the  war  broke  out,  the  au- 
thor of  "Jean-Christophe"  refused  to 
"take  sides".  Retiring  to  Switzerland, 
he  from  there  issued  the  book  which, 
translated  under  the  title  of  "Above 
the  Battle",  has  been  used  as  a  text- 
book by  British  pacifists.  If  I  may 
venture  on  a  prophecy,  Romain  Hol- 
land will  probably  keep  his  foreign 
public,  but  he  has  lost  forever  the 
moral  esteem  of  his  own  countrymen 
and  countrywomen.  Tried  by  the 
ordeal  of  fire,  he  has  been  found  by 
them,  at  all  events,  lamentably  want- 
ing. 

Anatole  France  is  now  in  a  very  real 
sense  the  grand  old  man  of  French 
literature,  and  one  of  the  most  mov- 
ing and  fine  things  connected  with 
L'Union  Sacr6e  was  the  way  in  which 
Royalists  and  Clericals  made  up  their 
long-standing  quarrel  with  that  great 
writer.  On  his  side  there  has  never 
been  a  line,  in  any  of  his  war  writ- 
ings, which  could  offend  the  most 
narrow-minded  and  scrupulous  d&uoU 
I  hear  that  a  great  effort  is  being 
made  to  persuade  Anatole  France  to 
write  the  same  kind  of  novel  about 
wartime  Paris  that  he  did  about  the 
French  Revolution.  For  many  rea- 
sons I  consider  it  extremely  unlikely 
that  he  will  consent  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. It  is  the  past  that  has  always 
attracted  him,  and  now,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  after  having  deliberately 
set  aside  for  five  years  all  the  work 
in  which  his  soul  delights,  he  is  far 
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more  likely  to  return  to  his  first  love, 
mediseval  France. 

Ill 

One  may  say  with  certainty  that 
the  drama  will  be  the  first  French  art 
connected  with  literature  to  throw  off 
the  influence  and  shadow  of  war.  At 
the  present  moment  the  Paris  theatres 
are  enjoying  an  extraordinary  pros- 
perity. They  are  making  no  effort  to 
discover  new  talent;  they  are  quite 
content  to  bring  out  the  old  popular 
plays  written  ten,  twenty,  even  forty 
years  ago.  But  this  state  of  things, 
so  unfortunate  for  contemporary  dra- 
matic arty  will  very  soon  right  itself. 
The  theatre  has  proved  that  there  is 
a  section  of  the  French  public  eager 
and  willing  to  forget  the  war.  Even 
if  that  were  not  so,  the  drama,  far 
more  than  is  the  case  with  ordinary 
literature,  cannot  harp  always  on  one 
string,  even  if  that  string  plays  on 
the  agonies  and  the  triumphs  of  a 
successful  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  many  curious  conditions  which  are 
bound  to  be  the  outcome  of  so  vast 
and  complicated  a  human  upheaval  as 
that  which  has  just  taken  place  will 
naturally  give  dramatists  and  novel- 
ists plenty  of  material. 

France  has  always  been  the  home 
of  keen,  eager,  and  highly  intelligent 
criticism.  Already  the  leading  critics 
a^  asking  themselves  how  far  those 
novelists  and  dramatists  who  were  ad- 
mired and  popular  before  1914  will 
reconquer  their  old  place  in  public 
estimation.  Will  it  come  to  pass,  as  it 
most  certainly  did  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870-71,  that  a  new 
band  of  writers,  armed  with  new 
methods  and  new  enthusiasms,  will 
arise  and  take  their  place? 

There  is  now  being  published  an 
infinitely  pathetic  anthology  entitled 
"Ecrivains   Francis   Morts  pour  la 


Patrie". '  In  each  case  a  short  account 
of  what  the  soldier-author  wrote,  and 
how  he  met  his  glorious  death,  pre- 
cedes an  extract  from  his  published 
work.  Already  four  sections  of  the 
anthology  have  been  published,  and  it 
is  nowhere  near  an  end.  As  one  reads 
one  feels  that  these  young  men  were 
not  only  the  promise  but  in  some  cases 
the  performance  of  literary  France, 
and  that  it  will  be  years  before  their 
children  and  their  brothers  will  be  old 
enough  to  take  their  placo. 

One  thing  is  quite  clear.  The 
French  imaginative  writer  is  an  in- 
stinctive realist — ^and  that,  whatever 
he  imagines  himself  to  be.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  always  see  reflected 
in  the  French  literature  of  the  mo- 
ment not  only  what  is  happening  in 
France,  but  what  is  going  to  happen. 
To  give  but  one  instance:  decades 
elapsed  before  the  British  novelist  or 
plajrwright  brought  the  effects  of  the 
divorce  law  into  his  novels  and  plays. 
But  the  moment  France  secured  her 
divorce  law,  and  that  though  the  na- 
tion had  no  particular  use  for  it  at  the 
time,  the  infinite  romantic  possibili- 
ties connected  with  divorce  were  in- 
stantly grasped  by  the  creative  artist. 
Sardou,  as  always  first  in  the  field, 
produced  his  brilliant  satiric  comedy 
"Divorgons".  Even  good  old  Octave 
Feuillet  (whose  stories,  by  the  way, 
give  an  extraordinarily  vivid  picture 
of  the  society  which  surrounded  the 
Empress  Eugenie)  wrote  "Le  Divorce 
de  Juillet".  Yet  some  fifteen  years 
were  to  go  by  before  legal  separation 
and  remarriage  became  at  all  usual  in 
France. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  war  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease which  took  place  in  the  number 
of  divorces  alarmed  all  French  think- 
ers, moralists,  and  statesmen,  and 
more  than  one  noted  writer  tried  his 
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hand  at  what  is  an  unfamiliar  medium 
in  French  literature,  the  problem 
novel.  Such  a  study  of  civilized  life 
in  relation  to  divorce  was  Daudet's 
painful  story,  "Rose  et  Ninette", 
written  with  the  avowed  object  of 
showing  how  disastrous  an  effect  on 
the  children  is  the  divorce  of  their 
parents.  After  an  interval  of  some 
years  Daudet's  elder  son,  who  had 
married  and  divorced  the  grand- 
daughter of  Victor  Hugo,  wrote  a 
novel  on  much  the  same  theme,  which 
he  dedicated  "To  my  dear  Wife",  the 
lady  in  question  being  of  course 
Jeanne  Hugo's  successor. 

Whether  the  present  easy-divorce 
law  is  to  be  modified  will  certainly  be 
the  first  important  social  question  to 
agitate  what  may  be  called  French 
peace  opinion  and  peace  thought,  and 
books  dealing  with  the  subject  are  al- 
ready being  eagerly  prepared,  both  by 
those  whom  the  French  call  serious 
writers,  and  by  the  novelists.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  many  of  the  older 
French  statesmen  and  moralists  who, 
forty  years  ago,  worked  hardest  to  se- 
cure the  passing  of  the  law,  have  now 
become  its  most  violent  opponents. 
This  change  is  not  only  owing  to  the 
fact  that  easy  divorce  destroys  what 
has  always  been  in  France  the  sacred 
ark  of  the  covenant,  namely,  the 
family,  but  because  it  is  believed 
greatly  to  affect  the  population  ques- 
tion. In  order  to  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  the  family,  the  French  di- 
vorce law  was  so  drawn  up  as  to  make 
it  very  much  more  difficult  for  the 
parents  of  children  to  obtain  legal  re- 
lief than  for  the  childless  to  do  so. 
The  French  being  a  logical  people, 
there  was  the  inevitable  consequence; 
and  just  now  the  one  thought  and  ob- 
ject of  those  who  are  governing 
France  is  to  replace  the  human  losses 
caused  by  war. 


I  hear  that  M.  Bourget  is  at  work 
on  a  novel  which  will  not  be  in  any 
special  sense  a  war  novel.  He  is  one 
of  the  writers  who  is  sure  to  keep  his 
pre-war  position,  for  no  man  has  a 
quicker  and  more  instinctive  knowl- 
edge of  what  his  public  desires,  and 
that  though  there  are  many  fastidious 
readers  who  regret  his  early  and  t3i)i- 
cally  French  studies  of  human  life. 
Yet  another  reason  which  will  con- 
tribute to  Bourget's  after-war  success 
is  the  fact  that  he  has  become  natu- 
rally "reactionary",  and  that  thus  he 
will  honestly  and  instinctively  reflect 
an  important  section  of  the  new 
France. 

IV 

Even  during  the  war  there  was  a 
huge  public  eager  to  read  a  novel 
which  described  the  happy,  frivolous 
France  which  seems  for  the  moment 
to  have  passed  away.  A  daring  ex- 
periment of  the  kind  was  Paul  Mar- 
gueritte's  "Jouir",  which  has  already 
sold  40,000  copies,  and  that  though  it 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  an  ex- 
traordinary departure  for  any  French 
publisher  to  make.  The  brothers  Mar- 
gueritte  are  the  sons  of  a  famous 
French  general  killed  at  Sedan  in 
1870.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  if  they 
were  going  to  devote  the  whole  of 
their  literary  life  to  writing  round 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  From  the 
beginning  Paul  was  the  more  powerful 
and  the  more  vigorous  of  the  two,  and 
"Jouir"  gives  a  picture,  which  has 
been  described  as  Zolaesque,  of  life  as 
led  just  before  the  war  by  the  French 
idle  rich  at  Nice  on  the  French 
Riviera. 

To  the  same  public,  perhaps  to  a 
rather  choicer  public,  will  appeal  the 
collected  works  of  Octave  Mirbeau. 
Mirbeau  was  a  realist,  but  there  were 
also  in  his  nature  alternate  streaks 
of  poetry,  of  sensual  violence,  and  of 
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a  kind  of  savage  cynicism  which  set 
him  apart  from  the  school  to  which  he 
was  supposed  to  belong.  Never  really 
successful,  and  therefore  never  com- 
manding really  high  prices,  he  wrote 
each  ]rear  dozens  of  short-stories 
which  were  published  in  such  Paris 
daily  papers  as  the  *'Gil  Blas'\  the 
"Echo  de  Paris",  and  the  "Journal''. 
It  is  the  best  of  these  stories  which 
are  being  collected  and  published.  Ex- 
cellent as  are  some  of  these,  one  asks 
one's  self  dubiously  whether  poor  Mir- 
beau  would  have  been  glad  or  sorry  to 
see  them  in  volume  form,  Maupas- 
sant, who  at  one  time  in  his  early 
career  as  a  writer  also  poured  out 
dozens  of  short-stories  in  order  to 
make  ready  money  from  week  to  week 
and  from  month  to  month,  left  formal 
injunctions  that  only  his  own  selec- 
tion should  appear  in  p«%rmanent  form. 
But  as  he  grew  more  and  more  fa- 
mous after  his  death,  his  injunctions 
were  disregarded. 

A  tyi^  of  war  book  for  which  one 
may  prophesy  a  very  long  life  is  that 
which  appeals  to  the  eternal  child  hid- 
den away  in  every  reader.  A  story  of 
real  adventure,  of  exciting  and  breath- 
less escapes,  always  has  a  public  wait- 
ing for  it  The  head  of  the  French 
Secret  Service  is  going  to  write  an 
account,  not  of  how  the  spy  service 
was  organized  but  of  how  it  was  car- 
ried out,  and  this  book  is  sure  of 
immense  popularity. 

M.  Leroux,  the  author  of  "The  Mys- 
tery of  the  Yellow  Room",  in  his  new 
thriller  takes  his  celebrated  hero, 
"Rouletabille",  to  Krupp's.  The  tale 
was  written  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  thought  of  an  armistice,  and  it  will 
be  curious  to  see  whether  its  sales  will 
be  affected  in  an  adverse  sense  by  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  war  story,  or 
whether  they  will  be  increased.  For 
the  moment  there  is  a  dearth  of  sen- 


sational fiction.  The  French  novels 
now  being  published  are  of  a  senti- 
mmtal  type,  and  they  are  by  writers 
whose  names  are  for  the  most  part 
still  quite  unknown. 


One  cannot  but  admire  the  enter- 
prise which  presents  the  French 
reader  with  a  complete  edition  of  the 
translated  works  of  George  Meredith. 
Ten  translators  are  engaged  on  this 
most  difficult  labor,  and  perhaps  the 
p41m  should  be  given  to  M.  Bous- 
sioesq,  who  has  achieved  a  real  tour 
de  f(yrce  in  his  "Shagpat  Ras6". 

George  Meredith  loved  France  with 
all  his  heart,  and  that  over  the  long 
years  when  France  and  England  had 
become  alienated,  and  when  the  in- 
tellectual leaders  of  the  British  Em- 
pire were  fascinated  by  both  German 
philosophy  and  by  Teuton  virility  and 
power.  As  is  well  known,  Meredith 
foresaw  the  great  conflict  which  has 
just  drawn  to  a  close,  and  never 
doubted  that  right  would  conquer 
might.  In  his  little  house,  under  the 
shadow  of  Box  Hill,  Surrey,  he  kept 
in  the  closest  touch  with  all  that  was 
best  and  newest  in  the  French  liter- 
ary world.  His  fine  face  would  light 
up  when  talking  over  the  latest  French 
book  of  verse  or  romance,  and  he  pre- 
sented the  writer  of  these  lines,  be- 
cause of  her  French  blood,  with  what 
he  confessed  to  be  his  own  favorite 
among  his  books,  "Beauchamp's 
Career",  in  which  he  had  crystallized 
both  his  love  of  his  friend,  the  late 
Admiral  Maxse,  and  his  love  of  France. 
It  is  therefore  fitting  that  now,  at 
this  great  crisis  of  French  history, 
his  works  should  be  introduced,  and 
that  under  the  best  auspices,  to  the 
French  people. 

One  may  foretell  a  good  sale  for 
the  quaintly  named  "La  Cuisine  des 
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Alliis";  and  the  two  ladies,  Grace 
Clergue  Harrison  and  Gertrude 
Clers^ue,  who  have  compiled  the  vol- 
ume, may  be  congratulated  on  having 
persuaded  M.  Hanotaux,  statesman 
and  historian,  to  write  a  preface.  The 
dishes  include  typical  American,  Eng- 
lish (Scotch,  Canadian,  Indian),  Bel- 
gian (Flemish),  French,  Italian,  Japa- 
nese, Polish,  Russian,  and  Serbian 
dainties.  It  may,  however,  be  hinted 
that  the  cordon  bleu,  whatever  be  her 
nationality,  will  sigh  when  reading 
over  some  of  these  recipes,  for  they 
naturally  do  not  take  much  heed  of 
the  present  world  food  shortage. 

Another  work  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject that  of  familiarizing  the  French 
with  their  allies  has  the  touching 
title  **Ce  que  les  Etats-Unis  nous  Ap- 
portent".  Though  only  out  a  very 
short  time,  it  is  already  having  a  very 
large  sale.  Some  idea  of  its  contents 
may  be  gathered  from  its  subtitle, 
which  informs  the  reader  that  Amer- 
ica brought  France  food,  ships,  gold, 
soldiers,  and  last,  not  least,  other 
allies!  ^^..^ 

VI 

More  perhaps  now  than  when  the 
war  was  actually  in  being,  I  am  often 
asked  to  name  what  I  consider  were 
the  best  books  written  in  French  about 
the  war.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a 
choice,  for  the  level  has  been  ex- 
tremely high.  Partly  because  the 
French  publishers  have  had  to  face, 
almost  from  the  day  war  broke  out, 
a  position  of  extreme  difficulty,  not 
on^  as  regards  paper  but  with  re- 
spect to  their  personnel,  they  have 
been  chary  of  bringing  out  second- 
rate  books.  It  may  also  be  inciden- 
tally stated  that  the  censorship  was 
very  strict.  No  book  dealing  with  the 
war  which  was  then  in  being  could  be 
published  without  being  submitted  to 
a  very  strict  military  judge  and  some 


of  the  most  notable  war  diaries  and 
records  have  tantalizing  blank  spaces, 
which  perhaps  in  subsequent  post-war 
editions  will  be  filled  with  startling 
printed  matter. 

To  my  thinking  the  two  best  French 
novels  about  the  war  are  by  writers 
as  different  as  two  writers  can  well 
be.  In  "La  Veill^e  des  Armes"  Mar- 
celle  Tinayre  has  etched  for  all  time  a 
wonderful  picture  of  how  the  first 
days  of  August,  1914,  affected  the 
average  Parisian  of  every  class.  It  is 
only  a  simple  little  story,  and  yet  it 
may  be  said  with  certainty  that  it  will 
remain  as  integrally  a  part  of  French 
imaginative  literature  as  Thackeray's 
account  of  the  eve  of  Waterloo  in 
"Vanity  Fair"  is  in  English  literature. 

The  other  war  novel  which  deserves 
to  live  is  of  a  very  different  type. 
"Les  Heures  de  Guerre  de  la  Famille 
Valadier"  is  by  Abel  Hermant.  This 
remarkable  writer  before  the  war  de- 
voted his  brilliant  gifts  to  drawing  the 
most  cynical  pictures  of  human  na- 
ture ever  imagined  by  a  creative  brain 
since  Juvenal  wrote  his  Satires. 
There  is  in  every  country,  and  es- 
pecially in  every  capital,  a  section  of 
society  which  revels  in  the  possession 
of  vast  wealth  without  any  of  the 
duties  which  are  generally  attached  to 
such  possessions.  It  was  this  section 
of  society  which  Abel  Hermant  de- 
scribed in  what  seemed  to  be  a  spirit 
of  pure  detachment.    For  over  a  year 

after  the  outbreak  of  war  Hermant 
published  nothing;  but  in  the  autumn 
of  1915  there  came  a  moving  and,  in 
parts,  delightfully  amusing  story  in 
which  a  Parisian  of  the  clubman  type 
describes  the  war  adventures  and  diffi- 
culties, endured  for  the  most  part  with 
gay,  heroic  courage,  of  a  Parisian 
theatrical  family.  The  story  is  not 
fitted  for  the  schoolroom,  for  of  course 
Abel  Hermant  remains  himself;  but 
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those  familiar  with  *TjeB  Petites  Car- 
dinal**  will  understand  when  I  say  that 
the  war  experiences  of  the  Valadier 
family  recaU  as  no  other  book  has 
ever  done  that  satirical  classic 

'^Gaspard''  had  an  immense  vogue 
among  ^the  allies  of  Prance,  but 
Prench  soldiers  on  the  whole  resent 
the  book — ^just  as  do  so  many  Ehiglish 
soldiers  the  Tommy  drawn  by  Kip- 
ling. Prenchmen  aU  tell  you,  with 
some  irritation,  that  ^'Gaspard'"  is  ab- 
surdly unlike  the  average  poilu,  and 
would  be  regarded  as  a  freak  in  any 
regiment.  The  same  divergence  of 
opinion  between  .the  foreign  reader 
and  the  Prench  critic  exists  with  re- 
gard to  another  book  which  has  been 
immensely  popular  outside  Prance, 
that  is,  "Le  Peu"  by  Barbusse.  '*Le 
Peu''  has  irritated  most  Prenchmen 
to  madness.  Many  go  so  far  as  to 
describe  it  as  an  unpatriotic  book. 
A  war  book  of  which  every  Prench 
soldier  approved,  and  yet  which  did 
not  give  in  any  sense  an  idealized  pic- 
ture of  war,  is  called  "Journal  d'un 
Simple  Soldat".  The  author  has 
htmior  and  tenderness,  as  well  as  philo- 
sophical insight.  Almost  alone  of 
those  Prench  writers  who  have  writ- 
ten of  their  war  experiences,  he  was 


intimately  acquainted  with  Germany, 
aye,  and  even  fond  of  Germany,  before 
the  war. 

A  small  book  which  I  believe  will 
live  long  after  much  of  the  war  litera- 
ture of  our  time  is  forgotten  or  only 
consulted  by  the  historian,  is  entitled 
"Une  ViUe  Envahie".  There  is  noth- 
ing to  show  what  town  in  the  occupied 
districts  of  Prance  was  described  by 
the  anonymous  writer,  but  he  gives 
a  wonderful  though  very  restrained 
and  quietly  drawn  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings endured  by  those  who  lived  for 
four  and  a  half  years  under  the  Ger- 
man domination.  Yet  another  book 
which  was  written  by  a  soldier  who 
was  a  writer  in  the  days  of  peace  is 
the  fine  "Sous  Verdun".  The  reader 
will  be  disappointed  who  seeks  in  this 
book  an  account  of  the  epic  struggle 
with  which  the  name  of  Verdun  will 
be  forever  associated;  it  deals  with 
events  which  took  place  in  1914,  and 
describes  the  early  victorious  fighting 
about  which  at  the  time  no  one  heard 
authentic  details,  and  yet  which 
played  so  great  a  part  in  the  victory 
of  the  Mame.  Soldiers  will  tell  you 
that  "Sous  Verdun"  contains  the  best 
account  of  the  Prenchman  as  fighter 
that  has  yet  been  written. 
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SARRAN 

BY  SAMUEL  McCOY 

Sarr&n,  the  music  master, 

Has  gone  beyond  the  sea; 
His  joumesrings  are  vaster 

Than  guessed  by  you  or  me.  .  . 
We  knew  his  heart  was  broken. 

Though  why  we  did  not  know— 
Sarrdn,  what  word  was  spoken, 

That  made  you  smile  and  go? 

Beyond  the  wine-dark  mountains. 

Beyond  the  violet  sea, 
Beyond  the  silver  fountains 

Of  purple  Castaly, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  vision, 

(0  matchless  melody!) 
He  hears  the  harps  Elysian 

Of  a  lost  eternity! 

On  earth  he  might  not  listen. 

On  earth  he  might  hear  not; 
On  earth  no  tears  might  glisten 

Within  his  eyelids  hot; 
On  earth  he  knew  no  fountains 

(Nor  ever  might  he  know). 
But  past  the  wine-dark  mountains 

The  singing  waters  flow. 

Redeem  his  ancient  honor. 

Redeem  it  with  a  song; 
Redeem  it,  you  who  won  her 

And  left  him  only  wrong; 
Redeem  it,  dole  thus  flinging, 

(He  will  not  thank  you  now). 
He  hears  alone  her  singing.  .  • 

(Her  soul  alone  knows  how). 

Beyond  the  sunrise  mountains. 

Beyond  the  sun-swept  sea, 
Beyond  the  deathless  fountains 

Of  laughing  Castaly, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  vision, 

(0  matchless  melody!) 
He  hears  the  harps  Elysian 

Of  a  lost  eternity. 
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London. 

I  am  expectinfir  in  the  near  future 
a  terrific  row  between  the  novel-pub- 
lishers and  the  subscription  libraries 
about  the  price  of  novels,  and  the  fun 
ought  to  be  furious  enough  to  be  amus- 
ing to  American  readers.  But  Amer- 
ican readers  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
tyranny  exercised  in  England  by  the 
subscription  libraries,  nor  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  give  rise  to  it.  They 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
facts.  First  of  all,  then,  it  must  be 
made  clear  that  the  direct  sale  of 
novels  through  the  booksellers  forms 
in  England  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  sale  which  a  novelist  may  expect. 
Possibly  there  are  not  a  dozen  novel- 
ists whose  books  are  bought  by  the 
novel-reading  public.  Novels  are  still 
so  despised  as  a  form  of  literary  recre- 
ation that  one  does  not  buy  them.  One 
borrows  them  from  one  of  four  large 
subscription  libraries.  And  one  then 
goes  about  saying  that  the  particular 
library  to  which  one  subscribes  is  the 
worst  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible, 
one  says,  to  get  so-and-so's  book.  The 
libraries  themselves  beg  subscribers  to 
furnish  a  list  of  alternatives  to  the 
titles  most  desired.  The  unfortunate 
member  then  finds  himself  supplied 
with,  at  best,  a  tenth  choice.  At  most, 
he  gets  something  he  does  not  want, 
and  waits  for  many  weeks  for  the 
books  he  passionately  needs.  Novel- 
ists constantly  receive  complaints  from 
would-be  readers  that  their  books  are 
unprocurable.  Publishers  constantly 
receive  complaints  from  the  novelists 
themselves.    They  are  helpless. 

Why  is  this?    Incredible  as  it  may 


seem,  it  is  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
circulating  libraries  is  run  at  a  genu- 
ine profit.  Each  of  them  is  hampered 
by  a  competitor  subscription  figure 
that  is  too  low.  All  are  thereby  forced 
to  "starve"  new  books.  One  stands 
more  chance  of  getting  a  new  Wells  or 
Bennett  or  Dell  or  Kipling  than  of  get- 
ting a  book  by  a  less  well-known 
writer,  because  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
libraries,  in  buying  copies  of  a  new 
book,  to  calculate  the  chances  of  sell- 
ing these  copies  (after  a  lapse  of 
time)  second-hand,  to  minor  libraries, 
to  public  libraries,  and  so  on.  Many 
public  libraries,  for  example,  never 
buy  a  novel  new.  They  buy  it  second- 
hand at  a  reduced  price,  six  months 
after  publication.  Accordingly,  the 
subscription  libraries,  arguing  that 
their  loan  departments  do  not  show  a 
profit,  go  blindly  for  the  works  of 
novelists  of  whose  second-hand  sale 
they  are  sure,  and  proceed  desperately 
to  check  enthusiasm  for  authors  rela- 
tively untried.  You  will  say,  why  not 
raise  the  subscriptions?  That,  of 
course,  is  the  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  it  is  bound  to  come.  But 
not  one  of  the  libraries  has  the  cour- 
age to  take  this  step,  and  they  cannot 
combine,  because  one  of  their  number 
is  run  as  a  side-show,  an  advertise- 
ment, by  an  enterprising  firm.  It  is 
said  to  be  unnecessary  for  this  par- 
ticular library  to  show  a  profit  on  its 
working.  And  as  long  as  this  remains 
so,  the  other  three  are  afraid  that  they 
will  drive  parsimonious  subscribers 
into  the  enemy  camp  and  ruin  their 
own  membership.  Subscriptions  there- 
fore remain  low,  and  the  service  un- 
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satisfactory.  Yet  such  is  the  mean- 
ness of  the  average  novel-reader  that 
while  he  desires  the  newest  books,  he 
will  not  buy  them.  He  puts  up  with 
the  books  he  does  not  want.  When 
the  books  he  really  has  asked  for  are 
at  length  available,  he  no  longer  wants 
them.  They  are  old.  He  must  have 
something  hot  and  wet  from  the  press, 
and  he  would  rather  grumble  than  pay 
a  higher  rate.  He  pays  as  little  as 
two  guineas  a  year  for  the  privilege 
of  borrowing  four  new  books  at  any 
one  time.  He  ought  to  pay  at  least 
twice  as  much. 

The    situation    recently    has    been 
comically  complicated  by  a  new  diffi- 
culty.    Expenses   have   gone   up   all 
round,  and  the  cost  of  producing  books 
has  leaped  from  week  to  week.    Sta- 
tioners, printer,  binders — ^all  have  de- 
manded huge  advances  in  price.    The 
booksellers     have    demanded    better 
terms.     The  publishers  of  England, 
probably  the  dullest  and  most  jealous 
body  of  people  in  the  two  hemispheres, 
have  fluttered,  and  frizzled,  and  com- 
promised; but  although  there  is  an 
assembly  called  the  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation, it  is  a  f ogyfied  institution  and 
does  nothing  to  create  unity.     The 
members  will  not  ratify  its  decisions. 
All  the  publishers  are  at  sixes  and 
sevens.    In  the  effort  to  make  a  change 
without  changing  anything  at  all,  they 
"camouflaged"    (as    the   much   over- 
worked term  has  it).    They  departed 
from  the  rule  of  publishing  novels  at 
six  shillings    (subject  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  cash  discount,  and  therefore 
sold  to  the  public  at  four  and  sixpence 
net),  and  made  the  selling  price  five 
shillings  net,  charging  the  booksellers 
and  libraries  at  the  old  price.     The 
libraries  made  nothing  by  the  change, 
the  booksellers  an  additional  sixpence, 
and  the  publishers  had  still  to  face  the 
new  manufacturing  prices.   They  tried 


to  take  it  out  of  the  authors.  Some- 
how the  authors,  although  persua- 
sively appealed  to,  had  a  strong  sense 
that  their  own  bills  were  mounting 
and  that  any  concession  would  reduce 
income.  **Very  well,  then",  said  some 
of  the  publishers,  'Ve  must  publish 
novels  at  six  shillings  net."  "If  you 
do  that",  said  the  booksellers,  "we 
shall  boycott  those  novels."  The  li- 
braries concurred. 

The  publishers  were  so  frenzied  at 
this  that  they  took  the  step.  Orders 
were  reduced.  The  boycott  was  at- 
tempted. It  broke  down,  but  the  pub- 
lishers had  to  give  better  terms  to  the 
trade.  Now,  as  the  result  of  all  the 
fuss,  novels  are  being  published  at  five 
shillings,  six  shillings,  six  and  six- 
pence, six  and  ninepence,  seven  shil- 
lings, seven  and  sixpence,  eight  shil- 
lings, and  nine  shillings — irrespective, 
in  all  but  one  or  two  instances,  of 
merit  or  extensiveness.  Those  are  the 
seeds  of  the  rumpus.  The  booksellers 
do  not  mind.  On  the  higher  price  they 
make  more  profit.  But  the  libraries 
have  to  pay  more  for  their  books,  and 
their  subscriptions  remain  unchanged. 
The  situation  has  real  possibilities. 

The  novels  published  at  the  highest 
prices  have  been  Wells's  "Joan  and 
Peter"  (nine  shillings),  and  the  re- 
prints of  Stephen  McKenna's  "Sonia" 
and  Compton  Mackenzie's  "Sylvia 
Scarlett"  (both  eight  shillings  each). 
In  all  these  three  cases  there  has  been 
a  considerable  direct  sale  to  the  public 
One  West  End  bookseller  alone  has 
sold  750  copies  of  "Sylvia  Scarlett", 
which  in  this  country  is  a  notable  feat. 
It  is  on  the  books  at  seven  shillings 
and  seven  and  sixpence  that  the  li- 
braries have  been  meeting  trouble" 
half-way.    Those  are  the  books  which 

are  suffering  most  from  "starvation". 

«  «  *  « 

One  remarkable  fact  that  comes  to 
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my  notice  is  that,  of  all  recent  noyels» 
the  one  most  widely  read  in  officers' 
messes  in  France  is  McKenna's 
'^Sonia**.  Wherever  one  went  the  book 
was  in  evidence.  All  the  nurses  read 
it.  One  nurse  was  heard  (by  a  friend 
of  mine)  to  say,  "And  if  I  hadn't  any- 
thing else  to  read,  I  Just  read  'Sonia' 
all  over  again".  It  is  a  curious  thing, 
because  the  book  is  a  rather  second- 
rate  intellectual  novel.  Its  only  claim 
on  popular  attention  is  that  it  is 
"about  the  war".  And  yet  many  Eng- 
lish publishers  long  ago  adopted  as 
a  maxim,  "No  war  novels  wanted". 
War  books  in  general  have  now 
slumped  badly.    "Sonia"  continues  to 

sell    A  significant  fact. 

«  «  «  * 

Another  noticeable  slump  has  been 
in  poetry.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  when  sentimental  wiseacres  were 
trying  to  prove  that  the  world  had 
changed,  and  that  the  literature  which 
made  them  uncomfortable  was  finally 
scotched  by  the  war-spirit,  poetry  had 
a  great  vogue.  Everybody  wrote 
poetry.  It  was  the  fashion  to  buy  it, 
to  quote  it,  to  vnrite  about  it  as  ex- 
pressing the  true  spirit  of  the  younger 
generation.  And  now?  Everybody  is 
still  writing  poetry,  but  it  is  no 
longer  the  fashion.  The  poets  still 
hurry  each  evening  to  the  Caf6  Royal; 
but  only  the  most  notable  of  them 
have  any  following.  I  could  give  sev- 
eral instances  of  magically  dwindled 
sales,  of  disappearances  from  the 
newspapers,  of  the  decline,  decay, 
death,  of  this  short-lived  poetical  re- 
birth. One  young  poet,  a  friend  of 
mine,  has  wisely  turned  to  lyric-vnrit- 
ing  for  our  music-hall  stars.  She  has 
a  gift.  She  is  prospering.  Not  all  the 
poets  have  such  adaptability,  or  such 
breadth  of  inspiration.  Their  lot  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  will  be  harder  yet. 


By  the  way,  I  notice  that  two  anony- 
mous English  books  are  being  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  The  first 
of  these,  "The  Burning  Spear",  is  by 
a  very  distinguished  writer  indeed.  It 
is  a  satiric  picture  of  the  war,  and  of 
an  amiable  sort  of  modem  Don 
Quixote  who  became  intoxicated  by 
the  heroic  leading  articles  of  such 
foaming  journalists  as  J.  L.  Garvin. 
The  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
sharp  encounters  of  this  idealist  with 
the  realities  of  a  more  normal  attitude 
to  life  and  the  war.  It  is  a  very 
whimsical  book  indeed,  and  it  will  be 
amusing  to  see  how  quickly  the  au- 
thorship is  guessed.  One  fact  ought 
to  give  away  the  secret;  but  I  am  not 
going  at  this  moment  to  give  the  fact 
away.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  do 
that  when  everything  is  known.  The 
other  book  is  a  slighter  affair,  al- 
though I  have  already  seen  a  page 
about  the  book  (containing  three  re- 
views of  it)  in  a  Chicago  newspaper. 
It  is  a  little  indictment  of  a  sex,  and 
it  is  called  "Women".  In  one  of  these 
reviews  the  book  was  attributed  to  Ar- 
nold Bennett.  I  can  authoritatively 
state  that  Arnold  Bennett  is  not  the 

author. 

«  *  *  « 

Bennett  has  just  finished  a  new  play, 
which  I  have  read  in  type-script,  but 
which  I  must  not  describe.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  performance.  For  those 
who  regard  Bennett  as  a  mere  master 
of  detail,  his  forthcoming  dramatic 
experiments  will  be  something  of  a 
shock.  They  are  nothing  if  they  are 
not  romantic  in  theme  and  treatment. 
Or  rather,  they  are  essentially  roman- 
tic in  conception.  The  truth  is  that 
Bennett  is  determined  to  break  away 
from  the  present  theatrical  conven- 
tion. The  English  theatre  has  been 
for  so  long  a  mess  of  sentiment  and 
photography  and  fudge,  that  it  has  no 
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life.  The  plays  now  running  in  Lon- 
don provide  a  lamentable  exhibition 
of  imbecility.  They  are  vulgar, 
empty,  and  old-fashioned,  full  of  worn 
stunts  and  sexual  heroics  for  subal- 
terns; and  Bennett  has  not  only  real- 
ized this  but  has  determined  to  throw 
his  power  into  an  effort  to  revive  the 
drama.  As  he  is  one  of  the  most  as- 
tounding men  in  the  country,  and  as 
he  has  more  sense  of  cosmopolitan 
literature  and  art  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  may  succeed  in  his 
aim.    He  deserves  to  succeed. 

The  general  impression  of  Bennett 
is  that  he  is  a  shrewd  man  of  busi- 
ness; and  that  his  association  with  art 
is  accidental.  Those  who  dislike  his 
work,  and  those  who  have  been  re- 
pelled by  his  abrupt  manner,  join  in 
suggesting  that  he  makes,  at  any  rate, 
a  business  of  art.  This  is  not  true. 
He  likes  to  pose  as  a  shrewd  man  of 
business,  and  of  course  he  is  shrewd; 
but  his  very  shrewdness  is  a  naiveU, 
and  the  essential  character  of  the  man 
is  one  of  quite  exceptional  kindness 
and  generosity.  His  attitude  to  art 
is  one  of  the  most  sincere  devotion. 
He  is  even  an  artist  in  his  attitude 
to  life.  He  is  the  most  open-minded 
man  I  have  ever  met,  and  the  most 
modest  He  is  one  (of  the  few  men) 
who  enjoys  his  own  personality.  It 
amuses  him  intensely,  realistically. 
He  is  not  a  cynic,  not  an  ironist;  he 
is  a  realist. 

He  is  always  anxious  to  hear  the 
views  of  others,  and  many  people  di- 
vine his  profound  sympathy,  with  the 
result  that  he  is  sometimes  rather 
bored  by  overeager,  overvoluble  ego- 
tists. But  he  is  also  colossally  merci- 
less. He  has  been  known  to  silence 
an  aggressive  and  babbling  woman 
with  the  remark,  "You  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about"  .  .  . 
a  retort  very  candid  and  very  true. 


but  also  discomfiting.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  some  rather  mediocre  per- 
son has  been  stanmiering  through  a 
statement  of  genuine  belief  which  was 
altogether  impossible  as  a  theory  of 
life,  I  have  heard  him  say,  ''Well,  Mr. 
Blank,  with  all  respect  to  your  opinion 
.  .  .  I  don't  agree  with  you".  I 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  even 
this  retort  is  palatable,  but  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  steadfast  refusal  to 
risk  misunderstanding.  J.  M.  Barrie 
once  wrote  a  story  in  which  a  moral 
coward,  asked  how  his  brother  Henry 
was,  had  not  the  courage  to  say  that 
he  had  no  brother,  and  was  accord- 
ingly saddled  for  life  with  a  mythical 
relative,  as  to  whose  life  and  fortunes 
he  was  forced  to  invent  particulars. 
Bennett  is  not  a  moral  coward,  and 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  brother 
Henrys.  He  rarely  imposes  his  own 
views  argiunentatively;  but  he  has 
enormous  and  devastating  moral 
power,  as  I  shall  show.  During  a  time 
of  acute  petrol  shortage  two  ladies, 
intimately  known  to  him,  planned  a 
motor  tour.  They  regaled  him  with 
an  account  of  their  hypothetical  tour, 
which  involved  the  use  of  his  own  car. 
He  listened  calmly.  At  the  end  of  the 
recital,  still  perfectly  calm,  still  with 
unblemished  geniality,  Bennett  said, 
And  you're  going  on  this  tour?" 
Yes",  they  chorused.  "I'm  sur- 
prised", said  Bennett.  That  was  all. 
They  did  not  go.  Now  the  point  of 
the  story  is  that  the  whole  scene  was 
humorous,  and  was  appreci^|ied  by  the 
ladies  as  humorous.  N^ertheless, 
they  did  not  go.  He  did  not  morally 
disapprove;  he  did  not  argue;  yet  the 
effect  of  the  remark  was  as  great  as 
was  the  effect  of  Denny  Machin's  mo- 
mentary use,  in  retort,  of  the  name 
"Rothschild".  Denny  had  his  engage- 
ment-ring returned,  and  naively  re- 
marked   to    himself:      "I    only    said 
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Rothschild.    Can't  a  man  say  Roths- 

chiM?'* 

«  *  *  * 

In  great  contrast  to  Bennett  is  John 
Galsworthy,  who  is  now  visiting  the 
United  States.  I  wonder  what  Amer- 
icans will  make  of  Galsworthy.  He  is 
very  typically  English,  scrupulously 
polite,  well-bred,  and  pleasant  in  man- 
ner. Yet  he  strikes  one  as  cold,  even 
in  his  sympathy.  He  is  very  objec- 
tively observant.  One  meets  his 
steady  eyes  and  feels  that  no  feature 
is  overlooked,  no  possible  unconscious 
revelation  of  character  ignored.  His 
expression  is  one  of  sympathetic  scru- 
tiny, as  of  judgment  reserved  but  in- 
cessantly at  work.  With  Bennett  one 
never  feels  that  one  is  deliberately  ob- 
served. Occasionally  there  is  perhaps 
one  very  swift  glance.  He  observes 
otherwise  than  with  his  eyes  and  his 
deductive  processes.  The  method  is 
part  of  his  general  sensitiveness  to 
phenomena.  Galsworthy  seems  to  be 
focusing  you,  quietly  and  surely  meas- 
uring and  weighing.  Wells,  to  com- 
plete the  trio,  twinkles  at  you,  liis 
large  eyes  mischievously  sly.  You  feel 
that  his  extraordinarily  rapid  wit  is 
making  wicked  little  dashes  into  cari- 
cature, that  you  are  pierced  and  rid- 
dled by  his  merciless  comic  sense. 
Galsworthy's  scrutiny  Is  serious.  He 
is  intensely  serious,  but  I  should  say 
never  frigid.  He  resembles  his  books 
very  closely.  They  are  temperate, 
well-bred,  delicate,  sympathetic,  and 
full  of  beautiful  cameos.  But  they  are 
cold.  There  is  no  mischief  in  them. 
Galsworthy  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.  Again, 
I  wonder  how  he  will  strike  Ameri- 
cans. 

«  *  •  * 

It  is  not  often  that  an  American 
novel  has  a  real  instantaneous  literary 
success  in  England.  Possibly  we  are 
slow  to  learn :  our  interest  in  the  work 


of  other  nations,  although  not  ungen- 
erous, is  indolent.  But  Joseph  Her- 
gesheimer's  book,  "The  Three  Black 
Pennys",  which  Galsworthy  singled 
out  last  year  for  high  praise  in  a  New 
York  paper's  symposium,  has  attracted 
the  pundits.  It  is  being  very  cleverly 
advertised,  and  it  is  good  stufli,  I 
should  say  that  Hergesheimer  is 
pretty  sure  of  a  wide  public  here — ^not 
as  wide,  as  universal,  as  the  public  of 
Gene  Stratton-Porter,  of  course;  but 
the  genuine  thing,  none  the  less.  We 
take  a  fair  amount  of  interest  in  such 
novelists  as  Edith  Wharton,  and  How- 
ells  is  known  to  a  few.  Quite  a  lot  of 
people  have  heard  of  Frank  Norris, 
and  have  read  0.  Henry.  But  it  would 
be  untrue  to  say  that  American  litera- 
ture has  much  of  a  vogue  here;  and  if 
Hergesheimer  makes  good  it  will  be  a 
distinct  feather  in  his  cap.  More 
power  to  him.  It  would  be  hard  in- 
deed if  such  quality  were  to  be  denied 
recognition. 

The  truth  is,  Hergesheimer  may  be 
as  distinctively  American  as  you  like, 
but  all  the  same  he  writes  in  a  way 
that  many  English  readers  will  sup- 
pose to  be  distinctively  English.  In 
England  we  generally  expect  an  Amer- 
ican novel  to  be  very  sentimental,  and 
very  sententiously  aphoristic.  We  ex- 
pect it  to  be  untrue  to  our  own  ex- 
perience of  life.  (The  same  might  be 
said  of  our  own  popular  novels,  which 
fill  a  demand).  Nothing  on  earth,  not 
even  the  genuine  novels  of  all  the  good 
American  writers  ever  born  and  en- 
joyed over  here,  will  cure  us  of  that 
expectation — unless  somebody  like 
Hergesheimer  gets  properly  started 
with  those  who  sway  English  literary 
opinion.  His  success  might  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  If  there  comes  a  time  when 
his  English  public  is  half  as  large  as 
his    American    public,    he   will   have 
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helped  the  intellectual  entente  to  which 
some  of  us  are  looking.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  you  to  read  our  novelists^ 
good  and  bad;  you  must  also  send  us 
novelists  who  show  a  life  we  can 
understand.  Not  ''big"  books»  not 
symbolist  stuff  about  mammon  and 
self,  not  invertebrate  tales  about  girls 
or  old  women  or  old  men  who  never 
open  their  lips  without  an  Emersonian 
gem  of  shrewdness  and  humor  rolling 
out.    .    .    .    We  read  these,  and  the 


sentimental  among  us  love  them;  but 
they  cut  no  ice.  We  want  stuff  we 
can  live  ourselves  into.  Simple  stuff 
that  moves  us,  that  seems  to  be  about 
men  and  women  who  have  common 
ground  with  us  in  the  matter  of  feel- 
ing and  impulsive  conduct.  Herge- 
sheimer's  book  may  have  success  be- 
cause it  is  a  simplified  work  of  art, 
and  because  in  each  one  of  its  three 
parts  it  is  strictly  and  beautifully 
realistic 

SIMON  PUBE. 


A  SONG  FOR  A  MAN 

BY  S.  M.  M. 


You,  man,  have  a  home  and  a  wife  and  a  child;  what  song  do  you  sing? 
I  have  a  mate  on  her  nest  with  a  little  blue  egg  under  each  gray  wing. 
And  for  joy  of  this  thing 
I  sing. 

Sing  to  my  brooding  bird-wife  of  the  skies  above  her. 
Sing  of  the  birdlings  now  soon  to  awake  neath  the  soft  breast  of  her, 
Sing  at  the  dawn,  at  the  dusk,  that  I  love  her,  I  love  her ! 
A  bird  on  a  nest  with  a  little  blue  egg  under  each  gray  wing 
Is  a  simple  thing; 

For  the  heart  of  a  woman,  the  soul  of  a  child,  0  man,  what  rapturous  song 
do  you  sing? 
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CASUAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  A  FEW  OF  THE  YOUNGER 

ENGLISH  NOVELISTS 

BY  AMY  LOWELL 


When  I  was  a  girl  I  used  to  read, 
in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  'Ufe  of  Charlotte 
BrontS**,  of  the  large  boxes  of  books 
sent  her  by  the  publisher  William 
Smith  Williams,  and  of  her  comments 
upon  them.  Such  a  pleasant  custom 
seemed,  however,  to  belong  to  the 
leisurely  days  of  fifty  years  ago,  and 
if  I  had  pondered  the  matter  at  all,  I 
should  have  found  it  as  quaint,  and 
agreeable,  and  bygone,  as  Chelsea  tea- 
pots or  frilled  and  layered  valentines. 
It  was  during  the  dull  days  of  con- 
valescence after  an  operation  that  I 
learnt  that  chivalrous  consideration 
may  still  be  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  publishers,  even  of  young  and  rous- 
ingly  up-to-date  publishers. 

One  morning,  one  of  those  torpid 
mornings  which  only  people  on  the  de- 
laying high  road  of  recovery  are 
doomed  to  experience,  there  arrived  a 
large  box  of  books.  Books  which 
were  "not  for  review'*,  so  ran  the 
sympathetic  inscription.  Books  just 
to  read,  sent  from  a  publisher  to  a 
writer!  The  idea  had  a  pungency; 
the  books  must  be  read. 

Now  I  have  an  inconvenient  read- 
ing soul;  it  picks  and  chooses  to  suit 
itself,  with  no  regard  to  my  mental 
requirements  and  still  less  to  the  sen- 
sibilities of  kind  donors.  Many  a 
time  has  this  reading  soul  of  mine 
put  me  to  immense  embarrassment  by 
refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
some  volume  that  I  ought  to  read, 
that,  perchance,  is  a  gift  from  the 
author  and  I  mtiat  read,  but  which  it 
simply  and  hopelessly  ignores.    "All 


in  good  time",  says  my  soul,  and  per- 
haps in  six  monUis  I  find  myself  de- 
vouring the  book  with  gusto.  Per- 
haps, and  perhaps  not.  Some  books 
never  get  read,  I  admit  it  to  my 
shame,  but  really  that  is  no  fault  of 
mine,  I  am  simply  at  the  mercy  of 
this  singularly  obstinate  other  fellow. 

But  the  circumstances  of  my  "not 
for  review"  package  were  intriguing. 
Although  not  without  misgivings,  I 
cut  the  string,  and  fell  over  head  and 
ears  into  the  society  of  a  group  of 
the  younger  English  novelists.  It  is 
of  no  use  for  the  instructed  reader  to 
sniff  that  I  should  have  read  them  be- 
fore; of  course  I  should.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  for  the  most  part  I 
had  not  Ah,  but  if  I  am  procrasti- 
nating, I  am  also  insatiable.  That 
first  package  was  followed  by  another, 
and  afterwards  I  pursued  my  quarry 
alone.  The  following  weeks  remain 
in  my  mind  as  a  blur  of  young  writ- 
ing England.  I  forget  how  I  got 
well.  I  think  I  left  my  room  and 
once  more  entered  the  world  of  men 
when  I  had  put  down  the  last  volume. 
I  certainly  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Messrs.  Gilbert  Cannan,  John  D. 
Beresford,  Compton  Mackenzie,  Frank 
Swinnerton,  Stephen  McKenna,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  to  me  least, 
Dorothy  Richardson. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  Mrs.  Katherine 
Fullerton  Grerould  wrote  a  paper  on 
some  of  the  English  novelists,  in 
which  she  said  (I  quote  from  hearsay, 
not  having  read  her  article)  that  they 
were  all  alike  and  very  dull.    I  agree 
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that  they  are  alike,  so  alike  that  that 
alone  is  matter  of  comment,  but  dull, 
no ;  to  me  they  are  ansrthing  but  dull, 
since  I  finished  their  books  and  ver^ 
few  modem  novels  hold  my  attention 
long  enough  for  that. 

.  I  suppose  that  it  is  their  reverence 
for  truth,  that  strange  awe  of  fact 
which  we  have  learnt  from  the  Rus- 
sians, not  entirely  to  our  advantage, 
which  keeps  these  young  writers  so 
steadily  to  one  theme.  They  dress  it 
up  and  set  it  about  on  the  canvas  of 
their  experience,  but  it  is  the  same 
old  subject  after  all,  dearest  of  all 
human  subjects,  the  inexhaustible 
theme  of  self.  In  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  novels  is  the  hero  a 
young  writer  striving  to  make  a  place 
in  literature,  combating  London  lodg- 
ing-houses, breaking  through  the 
snares  of  pretty  ladies,  subsisting 
upon  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
shillings  per  week,  and  tending  his 
soul  as  though  it  were  a  hothouse 
fiower!  The  period  clashes  past  him 
like  the  'busses  beneath  his  window; 
contiguous  persons,  as  typical  as  he 
is  himself,  impmge  upon  his  progress ; 
social  evolutions,  like  so  many  squares 
of  Alice's  looking-glass  chequer-board, 
contain  him  and  pass  him  on  with 
whatever  effect  may  be.  There  are 
no  plots  in  these  splendid  young 
novels,  there  are  only  men ;  but  I,  be- 
ing also  a  modem,  greatly  prefer  this, 
since  I  find  life  more  interesting  than 
mechanism  and  emotion  more  impor- 
tant than  ingenuity. 

Well,  here  we  have  it,  the  great 
reason  for  the  sameness  of  these 
young  men  with  one  another,  and  the 
difference  of  all  of  them  from  the 
novelists,  not  only  of  the  Victorian 
era,  but  of  the  generation  just  older 
than  themselves.  The  novel  of  plot 
was  succeeded  by  the  novel  of  soci- 
ology;   the    novel   of    sociology    has 


given  way  to  the  novel  of  individu* 
ality.  Now,  the  experience  of  young 
writing  persons  being  a  good  deal  like 
the  experiences  of  other  young  writ- 
ing persons,  the  stage  for  these  vari- 
ous egos  is  very  much  the  same. 
They  differ  as  green  and  blue  plums 
differ,  and  not  in  the  least  as  plums 
differ  from  barberries.  Mrs.  Grerould 
perhaps  does  not  like  plums,  and, 
craving  oranges  and  apples  and  pome- 
granates, finds  an  exclusively  plum 
diet  monotonous.  But,  granted  a 
weakness  for  this  very  fruit,  there  is 
enough  range  in  taste  and  color  to 
make  a  dish  of  them  excellent  eating. 

Let  us  take  a  few  characters  at  ran- 
dom. There  is  Mr.  Cannan's  Mendel, 
the  artist  Jew  beating  against  a 
world  of  Grentiles;  Mr.  Beresford's 
Jacob  Stahl,  the  German  Jew  hybrid- 
ized upon  an  Englishman,  a  writer 
this  time,  crowded  by  both  poverty 
and  tradition;  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
Michael  Fane,  priggish  esthete 
stunted  by  the  necessity  for  exertion, 
the  victim  of  his  own  consciousness 
of  effort;  Mr.  McKenna's  David 
O'Rane  thrusting  himself  down  the 
throat  of  convention;  Mr.  Swinner- 
ton's  Velancourt  choked  by  the  real- 
ization of  an  unsympathetic  world; 
Miss  Richardson's  Miriam  Hender- 
son, a  strange  combination  of  young 
exuberance  and  bitter  introspection. 

This  is  all  the  fruit  of  one  tree, 
running  the  gamut  from  succulence 
to  shrivel.  For  here  is  an  art  of 
nuances,  shades  are  the  important 
things,  a  half  an  angle  makes  an  en- 
tire story. 

One  cannot  help  wondering,  as  one 
reads  these  books,  whether  the 
writers  of  the  present  age  really  lead 
a  more  circumscribed  life  than  their 
elders  of  the  Victorian  era.  With 
what  unanimity  is  London  the  back- 
ground for  these  stories!    Slight  ex- 
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cursions  into  the  country,  mostly  the 
home  counties  as  in  'Tlasher's  Mead'\ 
serve  as  the  only  relief.  Dickens 
himself  was  not  more  cockney,  but 
Dickens  was  a  sort  of  geniua  loci;  his 
London  was  subsoiled  with  folk-lore 
and  surfaced  with  the  personality  of 
place.  In  the  new  books,  London  is 
a  painted  drop-scene;  as  an  entity,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  observed. 

For  a  change,  the  characters  occa- 
sionally d&Bh  over  to  Paris  for  a  week 
or  so,  and  do  all  the  regulation  things 
proper  to  young  artists  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  fiction,  but  usually  they 
stay  very  much  put  in  their  London 
fiats  and  lodging-houses. 

It  is  the  same  with  class  as  with 
place.  These  are  tales  of  the  baur- 
geaiaie,  with  side  dips  into  Bohemia 
and  the  slums.  The  upper  classes 
are,  for  the  most  part,  arrogantly 
ignored.  The  books  are  redolent  of 
a  naive  snobbishness.  Well  did 
Thackeray  write  a  "Book  of  Snobs". 
Snobbishness  is  the  fly  in  the  amber 
of  English  greatness.  In  a  recent 
English  autobiography  this  remark- 
able passage  from  a  letter  appears, 
quoted  apparently  with  entire  satis- 
faction: 

It  \b  pleasant  indeed  to  see  his  dear  face, 
and  to  find  him  always  so  affectionate,  and 
so  unspoiled  by  his  heing  so  much  sought 
after  in  a  kind  of  society  entirely  different 
from  anything  we  can  enter  into. 

This  in  1850;  but  the  author  goes  on 
to  comment,  almost  wonderingly,  on 
the  "simple  kindness"  of  '"time  saved, 
day  after  day,  for  an  invalid  sister, 
by  a  run-after  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven".  This  sort  of  thing  is  hor- 
rible; it  could  not  go  on.  But  yet 
one  feels  that  the  now  thoroughly  sub- 
merged upper  classes  would  be  justi- 
fied in  exclaiming: 

Pertiaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down-stairs? 


The  Victorians  toadied  to  the  upper 
classes,  the  Georgians  snub  them;  but 
in  neither  one  case  nor  the  other  is 
there  that  simple  acceptance  of  a 
social  fact  that  one  would  like  to  see. 
It  is  hard  for  English  and  Americans 
to  understand  each  other,  and  surely 
the  base  of  this  misunderstanding 
lies  just  here.  The  feudal  system  has 
broken  down  in  bitterness,  and,  look- 
ing on,  one  can  only  say,  "Alas  I"  and 
pass  by.  Democracy  means  the  equal- 
ity to  admit  inequalities  without 
rancor.  Which  one  of  the  nations  is 
democratic?  America  used  to  be;  is 
it  now? 

I  digress;  but  one  always  digresses 
in  reading,  and,  after  all,  overtones 
are  what  make  the  mellowness  of  lit- 
erature. How  many  books  one  reads 
which  remain  always  and  only  them- 
selves. These  young  Englishmen 
stretch  the  mind  on,  and  out,  and  far 
back,  and  forward.  One  reflection 
leads  to  another.  I  have  no  intention 
here  of  resolving  the  tangle;  I  have 
been  content  to  wonder  at  the  knots. 

Perhaps  I  ought  at  once  to  disarm 
the  meticulous  reader  by  admitting 
that  this  is  an  eighteenth  century 
essay.  I  am  taking  no  account  of  those 
pigeon-holing  tactics  so  carefully 
learnt  from  Germany  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  war.  I  have  a  great  admira- 
tion for  the  qualities  of  Anglo-Saxon 
genius,  and  I  care  very  little  for  the 
efforts  of  some  of  our  writers  to  di- 
vert it  from  its  proper  channels.  By 
all  means  let  us  steal  and  graft  from 
other  literatures,  but,  also,  do  let  us 
be  sure  that  the  stem  is  our  own.  A 
very  pretty  flower  can  be  got  from  a 
slip  of  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
stock.  Oriental  varieties  flourish  not 
too  badly  on  our  native  soil.  But  the 
Russian  genius  is  inimical  to  us.  Their 
dour  fatalism  is  alien  to  us  in  every 
way;  buds  with  a  tendency  to  dry-rot 
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before  flowering  are  hardly  worth  en- 
couragement. And  this  tendency  to 
dry-rot  is  rather  painfully  noticeable 
in  some  of  these  writers,  particularly 
in  Mr.  Cannan  and  in  Mr.  Beresford, 
I  should  say.  For  one  thing,  their 
books  are  too  long;  for  another,  they 
are  almost  devoid  of  humor.  Take 
that  gem,  Mr.  Swinnerton's  "Noc- 
turne'', and  mark  its  swiftness  and 
clarity.  As  far  as  the  pure  art  of 
writing  is  concerned,  this  volume  is 
certainly  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  rest. 

But  there  are  two  books  to  which 
these  criticisms  of  narrowness  of 
place  and  environment  do  not  apply. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  McKenna's  "Sonia" 
and  Mr.  Mackenzie's  "Sylvia  Scar- 
lett". 

"Sonia"  is  frankly  a  novel  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  the  upper  classes 
treated  without  a  hint  of  snobbish- 
ness. It  is  gracefully,  charmingly 
written,  in  a  style  which  must  be 
called  distinguished;  but  it  is  a  little 
old-fashioned,  the  recent  old-fashioned 
of  day  before  yesterday.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  man,  and  so  far  it  belongs 
to  the  individual  school;  but  the  man, 
David  O'Rane,  is  interested  in  uplift- 
ing the  world,  and  with  this  idea  we 
step  back  into  the  practice  of  a  decade 
ago.  The  book  is  a  bit  inconsequen- 
tial; the  minor  characters,  even  Sonia 
Dainton,  blurringly  drawn.  The 
story  seems  constructed  only  to  throw 
up  the  figure  of  O'Rane,  who  domi- 
nates it  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
portraits  of  seventeenth  century  gen- 
erals plastered  in  herculean  propor- 
tions upon  a  background  of  diminu- 
tive battles.  The  story  is  a  little 
slow  in  action,  somewhat  loosely  knit 
in  construction.  O'Rane  reaches  no 
conclusion,  neither  does  the  author; 
the  volume  ends  with  a  question-mark, 
and  by  that  question-mark  we  are 


very  much  back  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1917. 

Mr.  McKenna's  second  book, 
"Ninety-Six  Hours'  Leave",  must 
cause  those  who  take  their  literature 
over  '  seriously  great  pain.  It  is  a 
trifle,  and  such  a  bubbling,  effervesc- 
ing trifle.  Such  spirits  are  in  the 
true  line  of  Anglo-Saxon  genius.  It 
is  written  in  a  style  quite  free  from 
mannerisms,  and  with  a  nice  dash  to 
it.  The  matter  is  slight  and  quaint, 
and  had  the  author's  invention  held' 
out  as  exuberantly  to  the  end  of  the 
book  as  the  ^beginning  promised — it 
doesn't.  The  end  flattens  rather 
splay-footedly.  Still  the  book  is  a 
fine  bit  of  joking,  and  in  a  new  vein 
for  the  young  and  serious  "intelli- 
gentsia". We  hope  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna  will  go  on,  pruning  up  his  plots 
until  they  have  the  distinction  of  his 
manner  of  writing  them.  The  ques- 
tion-mark is  all  very  well  when  it 
rounds  a  philosophy;  it  is  scarcely  so 
happy  a  colophon  when  it  applies  to 
literary  construction.  Still,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  are  the 
only  ones  of  these  novelists  in  whom 
the  excellent  vein  of  English  humor 
seems  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
If  only  the  war  has  purged  literature 
of  adolescent  spleen!  Tragedy  and 
humor  are  healthy,  but  moon-calf 
melancholy  is  scarcely  robust  enough 
as  a  sentiment  upon  which  to  found  a 
great  literary  revival.  And  that  this 
is  a  genuine  literary  revival,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  it  is 
too  early  to  measure  its  dimensions. 

Robustness  and  humor  are  by  no 
means  lacking  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  last 
book,  "Sylvia  Scarlett".  Here  is  that 
curious  anomaly  in  twentieth  century 
fiction,  the  picaresque  novel  We  can 
trace  the  line  down  directly  through 
"Don  Quixote",  "Rabelais",  "Gil 
Bias",  "Le  Capitaine  Fracasse",  etc. 
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It  is  a  genre  of  the  rarest  growth  in 
English  literature.  Butler's  ''Hudi- 
bras**  might  come  under  that  head, 
with  certain  reservations;  and  so 
might  BorroVs  **Lavengro"  and  **The 
Romany  Rye**;  but  perhaps  the  purest 
example  is  Sterne's  "A  Sentimental 
Joumesr".  It  is  a  distinctly  modem 
twist  to  make  the  hero  a  woman. 
Sylvia  Scarlett  is  far  and  away  the 
most  original  character  drawn  by  any 
of  these  young  writers,  if  we  except 
the  grotesquerie  of  'The  Wonder"  by 
Mr.  Cannan;  but  the  poor  deformed 
monstrosity  who  goes  by  that  name 
can  hardly  be  called  a  "character"  at 
alL  He  is  a  ghastly  phenomenon, 
finely  imagined  and  presented,  more 
subtly  horrible  than  any  of  Hoff- 
mann's figures,  but  no  more  than  they 
to  be  ranked  with  the  real  personali- 
ties of  literature.  Sylvia  Scarlett  is  as 
absolute  as  Hamlet,  and  she  moves 
with  the  same  inevitable*  freedom 
from  control  Once  having  conceived 
her,  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  obliged  to  let 
her  act  as  she  would.  That  is  the 
charm  of  her  and  of  the  book;  in  no 
other  of  these  novels  is  there  the 
same  sense  of  life  and  inevitable 
action.  The  story  rushes  along  from 
adventure  to  adventure,  held  in  place 
by  the  singularly  gallant  and  lovable 
personality  of  the  heroine.  Some 
shallow  critics,  with  a  strange  lack  of 
understanding,  have  spoken  of  the 
book  as  "disgusting".  The  innate 
purity  of  Sylvia,  presented  without  a 
trace  of  sentimentality,  apparently 
makes  no  appeal  to  these  hurried  and 
case-hardened  souls.  Had  Sylvia  been 
a  goody-goody,  they  would  have  under- 
stood; the  unconventional  invariably 
blurs  the  vision  of  stereotyped  minds. 

And  the  humeri  The  delicious, 
light,  pathetic  humor!  Here  is  some- 
thing which  could  never  have  been 
done  in  just  this  way  before  the  pres- 


ent centuryi  Where  the  older  novel- 
ists would  have  been  maudlin  or  vul- 
gar, Mr.  Mackenzie  is  firm  and  sym- 
pathetic Take  the  scene  in  the 
churchyard,  with  poor  lonely  little 
Sylvia  writing  her  epitaph: 

••Here  lies  Sylvia  Scarlett,  who  waa  al- 
wasrs  running  away.  If  she  haa  to  live  all 
over  again  and  be  the  same  girl,  she  accepts 
no  responsibility  for  anything  that  may 
occur.**  She  printed  this  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
fastened  it  to  a  twig,  and  stuck  it  into  the 
earth  to  Judge  the  efPect 

This  is  certainly  exceedingly  funny 
from  one  angle,  even  robustly  funny, 
but  how  lonely  it  is  too.  There  is  our 
era,  and  the  reason  for  the  force  of 
the  book. 

The  South  American  scenes  are  ex- 
cellent— violent,  rattling — ^with  the 
flame  that  is  Sylvia  somehow  purging 
the  whole  in  a  clean  fire.  What  shall 
one  say  of  those  people  who  do  not  see 
this?  What  indeed;  except  that  one 
gets  out  of  a  book  in  proportion  to 
what  one  is  capable  of  putting  in. 

In  the  end,  when  Sylvia  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  man  she  trusted, 
the  inevitable  question-mark  of  our 
age  is  repeated  in  a  blare  of  uncon- 
quered  trumpets : 

At  the  last  moment,  in  searching  through 
her  trunks,  she  found  the  yellow  shawl  that 
was  wrapped  round  her  few  treasures  of  an- 
cestry. She  was  going  to  leave  It  behind, 
but  on  second  thought  she  packed  it  in  the 
only  trunk  she  took  with  her.  She  was  going 
back  perhaps  to  the  life  of  which  these  treas- 
ures were  the  only  solid  pledge. 

•This  time,  yes,  I'm  off  with  the  raggle- 
taggle  gipsies  in  deadly  earnest.  Charing 
Cross",  she  told  the  taxi-driver. 

A  book  indeed.  In  many  ways,  a 
very  great  book.  Jumbled,  as  all  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  books  are,  but  with  hints 
of  a  width  and  freedom  utterly 
foreign  to  his  contemporaries.  "Car- 
nival" and  "Sinister  Street"  gave  Mr. 
Mackenzie  his  reputation,  but  "Sylvia 
Scarlett"  tops  them  easily.  Where 
they  are  confused  and  incoherent,  this 
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volume  holds  the  chord  of  a  contained 
personality,  and  the  episodes,  many 
though  these  be,  fall  into  a  lucid  place 
because  of  their  relation  to  it.  Had 
Mr.  Mackenzie  been  able  to  give  the 
same  reality  to  the  characters  of  his 
other  books,  the  effect  might  have 
been  the  same  in  them.  But  where 
Michael  Fane  and  the  others  live  as 
clever  creations  of  an  artist's  brain, 
Sylvia  Scarlett  exists  with  the  sep- 
arateness  of  something  not  conceived, 
but  known  and  recorded.  An  achieve* 
ment  this;  and  with  it  Mr.  Mackenzie 
stretches  ahead  of  Mr.  Cannan,  Mr. 
Beresford,  and  Mr.  McKenna.  Only 
Mr.  Swinnerton,  in  "Nocturne",  and 
Miss  Richardson,  on  rare  occasions, 
can  approach  this  consummation. 

My  recollection  of  Mr.  Beresford 
sees  his  work  as  a  long  and  rather 
level  line  of  story.  I  suppose  the  up- 
to-date  reader  will  be  horrified  if  I 
say  that  he  interests  in  much  the  same 
way  that  TroUope  does.  All  his  tra- 
ditions of  novel-writing  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  TroUope's,  of  course, 
and  yet  there  is  an  ambling  sameness 
which  forces  the  comparison.  The 
anal3rtical  method  had  not  been  dis- 
covered in  Trollope's  day,  but  many  of 
its  best  results  are  imbedded  in  his 
work.  I  recommend  anyone  who  has 
never  done  so  to  read  "He  Knew  He 
Was  Right",  for  here  is  one  of  the 
most  masterly  presentations  of  the 
slow  oncoming  of  insanity  to  be  found 
in  all  literature.  Life  is  not  the  only 
thing  which  has  taken  on  a  new  inter- 
pretation in  these  last  years;  if  ever 
anything  needed  a  new  consideration 
and  appraisement  it  is  the  mass  of 
Victorian  writing.  But  I  am  off  after 
another  butterfly  and  must  regain  the 
road  and  Mr.  Beresford. 

"God's  Counterpoint"  is  less  sub- 
dued than  the  Jacob  Stahl  trilogy. 
Mr.  Beresford's  tram-car  is  off  the 


level  of  cobbles  into  a  wider  country. 
The  change  is  grateful,  but  even  this 
book,  which  has  seemed  so  daring  to 
certain  observers,  opens  up  again  a 
question  which  has  intruded  between 
the  covers  of  each  of  these  books  in 
turn,  of  each  and  of  all  of  them,  by 
whomsoever  written.  What  makes 
these  young  men  so  pruriently  prud- 
ish? Their  reticencies  are  drawn  so 
sharply  that  one  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing an  obscene  thought  behind.  Is 
the  outspoken  slime  of  James  Joyce 
and  others  of  his  kidney  responsible 
for  this  self-consciousnes?  Naked- 
ness is  more  modest  than  an  obviously 
chosen  drapery.  These  young  men 
choose  dangerous  subjects  and  drape 
them  to  pass  the  censor,  but  one  could 
wish  for  a  finer  and  more  noble  sim- 
plicity of  treatment.  Thomas  Hardy 
has  shown  us  the  way.  Are  we  too 
small  to  follow  in  his  footsteps? 

The  greatest  limitation  of  these 
men  is  their  subject-matter.  In  "On 
the  Staircase",  Mr.  Swinnerton  makes 
one  of  his  characters  say: 

The  modem  writer,  like  the  modem  com- 
poser, is  poor  in  thematic  material.  He  ac- 
cordingly occupies  his  talent  with  atmosphere. 

Yet  I  should  say  that  atmosphere, 
save  in  the  realm  of  psychology,  was 
rather  singularly  lacking  in  most  of 
these  books.  We  have  the  atmos- 
phere of  mental  states  certainly,  but 
the  persons  move,  as  it  were,  against 
a  background  of  neutral-tinted 
screens.  Quite  modem  this,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  practice  of  our  pres- 
ent-day stage  settings,  but  a  bit  dis- 
satisfying to  a  colorist,  and  already 
the  vogue  is  vieux  jeu.  For,  in  Miss 
Richardson's  three  novels:  "Pointed 
Roofs",  "Backwater",  and  "Honey- 
comb", there  is  a  new  technique.  The 
answer  lies  in  a  somewhat  singular 
phenomenon:  these  authors  are  novel- 
ists and  novelists  alone.    Not  one  of 
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them,  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Richardson*  is  blessed,  or  cursed,  with 
a  iMoticle  of  the  poef  s  vision  or  point 
of  view.  I  can  hardly  think  of  a 
group  of  writers  who  are  so  com* 
ptetely  prose-thonghted.  Compare 
their  treatment  with  that  of  George 
Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy,  for  in- 
stance; compare  it  even  to  that  of 
Dickens,  a  master  poec  of  place  and 
weather.  Mr.  Swinnerton  gives  us 
descriptions,  Mr.  Mackenzie  in 
'Tlasher's  Mead**  has  pleasant  pages 
teeming  with  country  flowers,  but 
these  are  written  in  prose.  They  are 
prose-conceived  and  prose-presented. 
Miss  Richardson,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  something  of  the  poet's  sensuous 
delight  in  mere  seeing,  and,  with  this, 
much  of  the  poet's  originality  of  pres- 
entation. Compare  any  passage  in 
any  of  these  authors  to  this  in 
"Honeycomb" : 


The  West  End  street  .  .  .  ffrey  build- 
ings rising  on  either  side,  fieeling  away  Into 
the  approaching  distance — angles  sharp 
against  the  sky  .  .  .  softened  angles  of 
buildings  against  other  buildings  .  .  . 
high  moulded  angles  soft  as  crumbs,  with 
deep  undershadowB  .  .  .  creepers  fray- 
ing from  balconies  .  .  .  strips  of  window 
blossoms  across  the  buildings,  scarlet,  yellow, 
high  up;  a  confusion  of  lavender  and  white 
pouching  out  along  a  dipping  sill  ...  a 
wash  of  green  creeper  up  a  white  painted 
house  front  .  .  .  patches  of  shadow  and 
bright  light  .  .  .  Sounds  of  visible  near 
things  streaked  and  scored  with  broken  light 
as  they  moved,  led  off  into  untraced  distant 
sounds    .     .     .     chiming  together. 


2 

Wide  golden  streaming  Regent  Street  was 
quite  near.  Some  near  narrow  street  would 
lead  into  it 

8 

Flags  of  pavement  flowing  along — smooth 
clean  grey  squares  and  oblongs,  faintly  pol- 
ished, shaping  and  drawing  away — sliding 
into  each  other  ...  I  am  part  of  the 
dense  smooth  clean  paving  stone  .  .  . 
sunlit ;  gleaming  under  dark  winter  rain ; 
shining  under  w^rm  sunlit  rain,  sending  up 


a  freah  atony  niMU  .  .  .  always  there 
.  .  .  dark  and  light  .  .  .  dawn,  steal- 
ing   .    .    • 


Iilfe  streamed  up  from  the  close  dense 
stone,  with  every  footstep  she  felt  she  coald 
fly. 


The  litUe  dignified  high-built  cut-through 
street,  with  its  sudden  waUed-in  church, 
swept  round  and  opened  into  brightness  and 
a  clamour  of  central  sounds  ringing  harshly 
up  into  the  sky. 


The  pavement  of  heaven. 
To  walk  along  the  radiant  pavement  of  sun- 
lit Regent  Street  forever. 

Mr.  Randolph  Bourne,  the  brilliant 
young  critic  whose  recent  death  has 
so  saddened  his  contemporaries,  was 
the  first  to  point  out  that  Miss  Rich- 
ardson's work  was  imagistic  Since 
then,  many  reviewers  have  enlarged 
upon  the  fact  This  is  quite  obvi- 
ously true,  but  whether  Miss  Richard- 
son learnt  the  method  from  the  prac- 
tice of  current  poetry,  or  whether,  as 
I  incline  to  believe,  it  is  in  the  air, 
no  one  who  does  not  know  Miss  Rich- 
ardson herself  can  determine. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  narrative 
as  with  its  setting.  It  is  conceived 
from  the  outside  in,  as  it  were,  which 
is  eminently  imagistic.  How  often 
have  not  I,  personally,  been  accused 
of  presenting  the  greater  by  the  less, 
a  method  which  baffles  many  people 
apparently,  and  which  they  decry  as 
proving  a  desire  on  my  part  to  be- 
little moments  and  events  of  signifi- 
cance? And  yet  this  very  appercep- 
tion of  fact  through  its  circumfer- 
ences is  the  method  of  life.  How  do 
we  apprehend  love,  for  instance?  Is 
it  not  by  the  thousand  little  trivial 
things  that  love  does?  How  patriot- 
ism? By  the  files  of  boys  in  khaki 
marching  past  our  windows,  by  the 
new  hat  we  forego  to  purchase  a  lib- 
erty bond,  by  little  printed  words  on 
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the  page  of  a  newspaper.  The  great 
emotions^  the  great  events,  are  all 
made  discernible  to  us  by  a  myriad 
infinitesimal,  trifling  touches.  It  is 
a  convention  to  record  them  in  the 
large,  for  they  can  only  have  reached 
us  through  the  bewilderingly  small. 
Imagism  knows  this  and  calls  it  "sug- 
gestion''; Miss  Richardson  knows  it, 
and  has  written  three  remarkable 
novels  by  the  light  of  her  knowledge. 
They  have  puzzled  some  readers, 
others  have  found  in  them  a  rare  and 
invigorating  freedom  for  the  pursuit 
of  truth.    May  Sinclair  says: 

To  me  thecre  three  novels  show  an  art  and 
method  and  form  carried  to  punctilious  per- 
fection. 

And  again: 

It  is  as  if  no  other  writers  had  ever  used 
their  senses  so  purely  and  with  so  intense  a 
Joy  in  their  use. 

This  intensity  is  the  effect  of  an  extreme 
concentration  on  the  thing  seen  or  felt  .  .  . 
Her  novels  are  novels  of  an  extraordinary 
compression  and  an  extenuation  more  ex- 
traordinary still. 

Mr.  Beresford,  in  his  introduction 
to  "Pointed  Roofs",  announces  that  he 
has  read  "Pilgrimage''  (the  generic 
title  of  the  whole  work  of  which  all 
three  volumes  are  but  parts)  three 
times,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is 
only  afraid  of  annoying  both  critics 
and  public  by  "a  superabundant 
eulogy^'.  So  much  for  the  judgment 
of  others  of  the  craft.  But  both  Miss 
Sinclair  and  Mr.  Beresford  tangle 
themselves  up  in  discussions  of  real- 
ism and  idealism,  in  hair-splitting 
agonies  as  to  whether  Miss  Richard- 
son's art  is  "objective"  or  "subjec- 
tive". With  much  travail,  an  unex- 
pected thought  is  finally  bom  to  each; 
namely,  that  the  book  is  at  once  real- 
istic and  romantic,  that  the  subjective 
method  must  include  the  objective. 
The  proverbial  camel  struggling  to 
squeeze  through  the  needle's  eye  can 


have  encountered  scarcely  more  diffi- 
culty in  transit  than  these  excellent 
prose  novelists  in  their  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  special  swiftness  of  the  poet- 
teal  novelist.  I  pointed  out  in  my 
"Tendencies  in  Modem  American 
Poetry"  that  this  fusion  of  realism 
and  romanticism,  so  ardently  striven 
for  by  Heine,  was  the  very  stock  in 
trade,  or  better,  the  vital  aim,  of  mod- 
em poetry.  And,  behold,  a  novelist 
great  enough  to  see  life  whole  and  in- 
divisible! Do  let  us  have  done  with 
"kultur"  and  treat,  even  art,  with 
crass  conmion-sense.  As  Mr.  Quiller- 
Gouch  says:  realism  never  wrote  any- 
thing, it  was  so-and-so.  Miss  Rich- 
ardson, being  a  woman  and  not  a  for- 
mula, writes  with  the  whole  of  herself. 
We  are  all  realists,  some  of  us  are 
poets;  Miss  Richardson  is  both,  as  a 
balanced  artist  should  be,  and,  so  be- 
ing, is  English  to  the  core  as  neither 
Mr.  Cannan  nor  Mr.  Beresford  can 
ever  hope  to  be.  The  formula  has 
ensnared  them,  can  they  ever  escape? 
Even  when  the  specific  aim  of  these 
writers  is  to  portray  the  artistic  char- 
acter, as  Mr.  Cannan  attempts  to  do 
in  "Mendel",  for  instance,  it  is  rather 
the  external  mannerisms  that  are 
given  than  the  spirit  which  informs 
them.  I  have  said  that  it  is  only  by 
external  touches  that  one  can  appre- 
hend an  internal  fact.  But  to  the 
artist  that  fact  must  be  obvious  and 
absorbing,  for,  failing  comprehension 
in  himself,  these  touches  are  of  no 
more  account  than  so  many  particles 
of  dust.  Mr.  Cannan  and  Mr.  Swin- 
nerton  deal  glibly  with  schools  and 
manners,  but  always  as  recording 
journalists.  Why?  I  think  because 
the  method,  being  based  on  a  miscon- 
ception, breaks  just  here,  the  formula 
clamps  down  on  any  farther-reaching 
comprehension ;  or,  if  one  prefers,  the 
limitations    of    the    men    themselves 
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lui^e  been  rmiaed  to  the  dignity  of  a 
canon  of  art 

Heniy  James  speaks  of  these  yoong 
anthors  as  '^Batarated"  in  the  realities 
of  tiieir  sabject;  bat  Mr.  Beresford, 
with  a  finer  understanding,  says  that 
Miss  Richardson  alone  has  really 
''phmged".  To  drop  the  gaiding 
strings  of  cant  and  splash  in,  is  what 
is  wanted;  and,  seeing  this,  most  of 
these  men  appear  rather  to  be  shiver- 
ing after  a  knee-deq[>  dip.  For  art  is 
virile,  it  requires  an  awful  and  never 
failing  energy.  Nothing  is  so  ex- 
hausting as  creative  invention.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  reason  so  many  drop  by 
the  way  is  more  because  the  necessary 
vitality  is  lacking  to  them  than 
through  a  paucity  of  talent  The  sen- 
timental has  gone,  thank  goodness! 
But  it  is  a  confession  of  inability  to 
permit  a  negative  to  rule  one's  art 
With  aU  the  knowledge  of  their  craft 
widch  these  young  men  superabun- 
dantly possess,  one  sees  them  writing 
always  with  eyes  nervously  fixed  upon 
a  gigantic  *Thou  shalt  not!" 

The  truth  is  what  we  are  already 
beginning  to  feel  is  a  truism  too  trite 
for  expression,  but  which  must  be  ex- 
pressed here  if  these  writers  are  to 
be  understood.  The  social  order  is 
breaking  up  under  our  noses.  It  had 
begun  before  the  war,  but  what  was 
a  slow  crumbling  has  become  an  ava- 


lanche. These  books  stand  midway 
between  two  stabilities.  One  we 
know,  for  it  is  past;  the  other  we  be- 
lieve must  be.  They  are  shifting 
and  uncertain  as  the  time  is  uncer- 
tain. They  have  no  boldness  of  in- 
vention because  the  sources  of  inven- 
tion, the  array  of  customs  and  man- 
ners which  make  up  any  contempo- 
rary life,  are  for  the  moment  clogged. 
They  hesitate  and  grope,  and  only  in 
this  trilogy  of  Miss  Richardson's  do 
we  fall  again  into  anything  like  a 
sure  stride,  and  even  here  the  stride 
is  only  sure  by  comparison.  The  time 
has  got  these  authors  by  the  throat 
Mr.  Cannan  attempts  escape  through 
cynicism;  Mr.  Beresford  shuts  his 
eyes  and  darkens  the  windows  of  his 
laboratory;  Mr.  McKenna  whistles 
and  collates  old  prints;  Mr.  Swinner- 
ton  sets  his  face  and  plods  ahead  with 
bulldog  heroism  and  pathos;  Mr. 
Mackenzie  drinks  a  toast  "to  the  next 
man  that  dies";  but  Miss  Richardson 
opens  the  window  and  insists  that 
since  the  sun  is  still  shining  it  is  bet- 
ter to  notice  the  fact  and  get  what 
good  we  may. 

Gallant  souls ;  sincere  artists ;  these 
are  the  stuff  of  which  literary  revivals 
are  made.  Your  era  may  have  gone 
down  under  the  guns,  but  you  will  al- 
ways be  that  era  and  perhaps  a  new 
one  as  welL 
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CHALLENGE  AND  QUEST 

BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


At  least,  the  war  has  made  a  few 
breaches  in  the  stupid  wall  of  indolent 
incomprehension  that  has  so  long  sepa- 
rated us  even  from  our  closest  kins- 
men ;  so  that  an  Italian  or  a  Swede  in 
his  native  dress  and  speech  has  been 
only  one  degree  less  alien  (and  comic) 
to  us  true-bom  Americans,  than  a  Slav 
or  a  "Chink".  Oddly  enough,  but  for 
France,  it  is  the  literature  of  neutral 
countries  that  has  been  specially  open- 
ing up  for  us  during  these  years  of 
struggle — ^the  Swiss  Vallotton,  the 
Dutch  Couperus,  the  Spaniards,  Alar- 
c6n  and  Blasco  Ib&nez,  the  Danish 
Nex5,  the  Swedish  Lagerlof,  have  all 
become  known  to  us  in  English,  or  at 
least  widely  known,  during  this  period. 
Most  popular  among  the  Scandina- 
vians, of  course,  has  been  Selma 
Lagerl5f.  Stories  like  "The  Emperor 
of  Portugallia''  and  "Liliecrona's 
Home"  have  hit  a  large  English-read- 
ing public  'Vhere  it  lives",  because 
they  are  both  very  simple  and  very 
moving.  Bless  us  (we  say),  I  wonder 
if  these  Swedes  aren't  a  good  deal  like 
folks,  after  all — ^when  they're  home, 
anyhow  I  More  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  some  fourteen  editions  of  Dr. 
Lagerl5f 's  first  story,  "Grdsta  Berling's 
Saga",  have  been  printed  in  America. 
For  that  narrative  is  so  rambling  and 
fanciful  and  exotic  in  its  setting  and 
atmosphere  as  to  offer  little,  one  would 
think,  to  the  brisk  eye  of  the  western 
world.  Yet  there  is  something  about 
it.  .  •  .  The  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation  now  presents  it  in  stately 
two-volume  form,  being  volumes  x  and 
XI  of  their  Scandinavian  Classics:  a 


series  of  translations  issued  "in  the 
belief  that  greater  familiarity  with 
the  chief  literary  monuments  of  the 
North  will  help  Americans  to  a  better 
understanding  of  Scandinavians,  and 
thus  serve  to  stimulate  their  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  to  good  ends". 

But  why  haven't  we  known  some- 
thing before  this  of  the  Norwegian, 
Bojer?  I  for  one,  after  reading  "The 
Great  Hunger",  feel  aggrieved  at  my 
own  stupidity  in  having  let  ignorance 
of  a  cousin-tongue  conceal  the  very 
existence  of  a  story-teller  who  (to 
judge  by  this  one)  has  been  telling 
magic  tales  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  just  over  the  wall.  I  suppose 
Mr.  Galsworthy,  who  alludes  to  Bojer 
as  "the  distinguished  Norwegian 
writer",  must  have  been  "listening  in" 
for  some  time.  It  appears  that  this 
story  has  moved  him  beyond  bounds, 
so  that  he  has  actually  been  brought 
to  express  his  opinion  of  it  in  print. 
"This", he  says  (in  his  first  sentence  as 
quoted  by  the  publisher),  "is  the  first 
work  of  fiction  I  have  ever  reviewed." 
It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  in 
his  second  sentence  he  falls  so  readily 
and  unerringly  into  the  lingo  of  the 
confirmed  reviewer:  "It  has  the  stark 
realistic  spirituality  characteristic  of 
a  race  with  special  depths  of  darkness 
to  contend  with,  and  its  northern  sun- 
light and  beauty".  If  he  had  men- 
tioned the  virile  quality  of  the  story, 
and  its  convincing  action,  and  its  grip 
on  the  eternal  verities,  he  would  have 
done  the  whole  trick.  However,  what- 
ever our  suspicions  of  the  alleged 
"stark  realistic  spirituality"  of  the 
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book,  we  may  heartily  agree  with  Mr. 
Gabworth/s  summing-up:  "a  very 
fine  work,  both  in  execution  and  mean- 
ing*'. It  is  fine  and  strong  and  simple, 
and  its  theme  cannot  be  put  better 
than  Mr.  Galsworthy  puts  it:  "What 
is  it  we  are  all  after,  what  is  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  our  souls,  if  we  may 
use  that  word?  Desire  to  reach,  that 
is  the  great  hunger*." 

From  what  the  publishers  let  fall,  I 
judge  "The  Great  Hunger"  has  an 
autobiographical  basis.  Johan  Bojer, 
like  the  Peer  Holm  of  the  book,  was  a 
boy  of  good  blood  brought  up  in  a 
laborer's  family;  went  to  work  in  early 
life,  and  was  ambitious  enough  to  get 
his  schooling  at  the  same  time.  Here 
no  doubt  the  resemblance  ends.  Peer 
Holm  is  the  love-child  of  a  Norwegian 
officer  and  a  frivotous  woman.  His 
father  sees  to  his  welfare  and  be- 
queaths him  a  little  sum  which  helps 
him  set  his  foot  on  the  first  rung  of 
the  upward  ladder.  That  his  road  is  to 
be  upward  he  never  doubts:  the  only 
question — ^a  question  which  goes  long 
unanswered — is  whither  that  upward 
road  leads,  what  is  its  real  goal?  At 
first  he  dreams  childishly  of  becoming 
a  priest,  a  bishop:  "a  sort  of  heavenly 
messenger  with  snowy  white  robes  and 
a  face  of  glory",  a  heavenly  power 
also  who,  if  need  were,  'Vould  lift  up 
his  finger,  and  all  the  stars  should 
break  into  song".  But  that  road  is 
ck)sed  to  him  by  poverty.  He  takes 
a  menial  job  in  Christiania,  and  sets 
himself  to  fierce  study  by  night;  gets 
admission  to  an  engineering  school. 
A  great  grief  comes  to  him  in  the  loss 
of  the  sister  he  has  found  for  a  time. 
His  faith  in  God  is  gone,  and  faith  in 
science,  in  the  triumph  of  material- 
ism, is  all  he  has  to  cling  to.  Always 
there  is  the  question  of  the  farther 
goal: 

I  am  goinff  to  be  a  great  engineer.     And 


then?  I  wiU  be  one  of  the  sons  of  Pro- 
metheuB,  that  head  the  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  Heaven.  And  then?  I  wiU  help 
to  raise  the  great  ladder  on  which  men  climb 
aloft — higher  and  higher,  up  toward  the 
light,  and  the  spirit,  and  the  mastery  over 
nature.  And  then?  Live  happily,  marry  and 
have  children,  and  a  rich  and  beautiful  home. 
And  then?  Oh,  well,  one  fine  day,  of  course, 
one  must  grow  old  and  die.  And  then?  And 
then?    And  then? 

The  first  steps,  at  least,  are  in  sight. 
Peer  mounts  them,  till  he  is  a  great 
and  famous  engineer.  He  has  done 
marvels  in  the  East— has  helped  har- 
ness the  Nile,  for  one  thing.  But  he 
has  no  real  faith  in  this,  and  tosses 
away  his  career  in  disgust.  "To  help 
mankind  to  make  quicker  progress — 
is  that  nothing?''  adcs  a  dazed  stay-at- 
home  who  would  have  given  his  ears 
to  be  in  Peer's  shoes.  "Lord!"  retorts 
Peer.  'What  I'd  like  to  know  is, 
where  mankind  are  making  for,  that 
they're  in  such  a  hurry."    "That  the 

Nile  Barrage  has  doubled  the  produc- 
tion of  com  in  Egypt — created  the 
possibilities  of  life  for  millions  of 
human  beings — is  that  nothing?" 
"My  good  fellow,  do  you  really  think 
there  aren't  enough  fools  on  this  earth 
already?  Have  we  too  little  wailing 
and  discontent  and  class-hatred  as  it 
is?  Why  must  we  go  about  to  double 
it?"    . 

Then  love  and  mated  happiness  come 
to  Peer.  I  recall  nowhere  a  more 
beautiful  interpretation  of  the  lover's 
first  entranced  realization  of  his  love 
than  in  the  passage  that  describes 
Peer's  white  night  in  his  boat,  drift- 
ing alone  on  the  lake:  "Merle — ^was 
ever  such  a  name?  Are  you  called 
Merle?"  But  even  mated  happiness 
can  only  still  the  Great  Hunger,  not 
satisfy  it.  His  old  work  calls,  his  old 
unrest,  and  now  misfortune  dogs  him. 
Only  when  he  has  lost  everjrthing, 
property,  health,  his  child,  does  he  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  real  meaning  of  ex- 
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istence,  the  real  secret — ^the  divinity 
of  man.  It  is  he  who  has  made  God: 
"In  the  midst  of  his  thraldom  he  has 
created  the  beautiful  on  earth ;  in  the 
midst  of  his  torments  he  has  had  so 
much  surplus  energy  of  soul  that  he 
has  sent  it  radiating  forth  into  the 
cold  deeps  of  space  and  warmed  them 
with  God^ 

"The  Challenge  to  Sirius"  is  a  story 
embodying^  in  negative  or  at  least  pas- 
sive fashion^  a  similar  idea.  Every 
human  life,  says  the  story-teller,  is  a 
challenge  to  Sirius,  "to  the  great  In- 
diflference".  The  cold  stars  should  not 
condescend  always — "the  remoteness 
of  these  Great  Ones  was  being  as- 
sailed, for  men  were  finding  that  in 
their  own  hearts  burned  a  spark  of  the 
fire  that  had  set  the  stars  alight''. 
Therefore,  since  any  human  life  bears 
witness  to  this  truth,  let  us  take  the 
case  not  of  a  strong  Peer,  eagerly 
seeking,  but  of  an  amiable  Frank,  re- 
moved from  the  commonplace  only  by 
a  faculty  of  withdrawaL  He  knows 
when  to  quit  his  latest  road,  but  he 
leaves  his  next  turning  pretty  much  to 
chance.  He  knows  enough  to  leave  the 
Isle  of  Oxney  for  London  when  it  is 
time  to  try  his  wings;  he  knows 
enough  to  return  to  the  soil  when  his 
wings  prove  too  weak  to  lift  him  to 
any  sort  of  genuine  success  as  a 
writer.  He  knows  enough  to  leave  his 
London  mistress  (surely  a  very  mod- 
em young  woman  for  the  Victorian 
'fifties  1)  when  the  news  of  his  coun- 
try sweetheart's  marriage  reveals  to 
him  his  real  passion.  But  he  doesn't 
know  enough  either  to  stay  away  from 
that  now  forbidden  sweet,  or  to  at- 
tempt it  manfully.  After  some  seven 
years  of  snooping  on  the  outskirts,  he 
does  muster  up  courage  enough  to  put 
his  arm  round  her— only  to  discover 
that  she  has  no  notion  of  leaving  her 


husband  and  children  even  for  the  man 
she  ought  to  have  married.  So  then 
he  drifts  off  to  America,  and  for  lack 
of  ansrthing  better  to  do,  enlists  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Confederacy,  and  fights 
(at  great  length)  under  that  standard, 
till,  at  its  hapless  downfall,  he  is  im- 
pelled to  drift  again.  In  the  upshot, 
he  drifts  home  to  find  his  old  love  a 
widow,  to  marry  her  and  live  content- 
edly enough  ever  after.  In  the  in- 
terim he  has  had  a  high  romantic 
affair  with  a  daughter  of  the  Con- 
federacy, but  somehow,  we  gather,  his 
heart  has  always  been  true  to  Poll. 
The  truth  is,  he  has  been  a  decent 
enough,  blundering,  well-meaning  sort 
of  fellow  from  childhood,  and  will  be 
to  the  end.  Perhaps  decency  and  a 
childlike  heart  are  as  effective  chal- 
lenges to  Sirius  as  more  heroic  quali- 
ties :  this,  at  least,  is  what  the  author 
seems  to  be  saying. 

This  writer  is  almost  mistress  of  a 
vivid  and  eloquent  style — ^almost,  be- 
cause now  and  then  it  fairly  gets  the 
upper  hand.  In  passages  of  natural 
description  she  is  often  extremely 
effective : 

The  IsDb  of  Oxney  waa  a  little  pip  of  a  county 
wedged  between  Sussex  and  Kent.  ...  It 
rose  out  of  the  marsh  to  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet,  and  went  hillocking  east  and  west  for 
about  four  milesp  a  mile  less  north  and  south. 
As  soon  as  the  marshes  were  left  behind  the 
ground  became  good  marl,  and  there  were 
many  farms  caught  in  a  web  of  little  twist- 
ing lanes.  The  farms  were  mostly  tumbling 
places,  for  in  the  Isle  of  Oxney  the  earth  was 
stingier  than  it  looked,  but  their  riot  was  a 
wholesome,  vegetable  kind — ^bright  colours 
and  soft  pungent  smells  like  wasp-thridden 
apples  lying  in  the  grass.    .    .    . 

Now  and  then,  perhaps,  one  is  a  little 
suspicious  of  this  artist's  alert  felicity 
in  the  use  of  odd  epithets  and  turns 
of  phrase: 

The  funeral  was  on  a  typieal  April  day. 
with  sudden  snorting  showers,  followed  by 
wistful  spreads  of  sunshine,  while  the  prim- 
roses scented  the  damp  lanes  throxigh  which 
John  Rainger's  coffin  bumped  in  a  farm-cart. 
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I  am  tempted  to  vie  with  Mr.  Gab- 
worth/s  '"realistic  spirituality**  by  ap- 
plsring  the  phrase  "sentimental  natu- 
ralism" to  the  '"Nono**  of  Gaston 
RoupneL  This  is  a  story  of  peasant 
life  in  Burgundy.  Nono,  the  central 
figure,  is  a  poor  wine-grower»  an 
honest,  simple  fellow  in  whom,  for  all 
his  grossness  and  stupidity,  there  is  a 
kernel  of  goodness  and  even  a  spark  of 
idealism.  He  loves  the  soil  to  which 
he  is  a  slave.  The  sight  of  thrifty 
fields,  the  smell  of  growing  things,  the 
stray  calls  of  nature,  lift  and  console 
his  uncouth,  wistful  ^irit  In  human 
affairs  he  is  bungling  and  unfortunate 
enough.  There  is  nothing  on  his  sur- 
face to  inspire  the  respect  of  men  or 
the  love  of  woman.  At  five-and-twenty 
he  marries  a  girl  whom  he  has  watched 
grow  up,  and  who  is  now  left  alone 
by  the  death  of  her  mother.  She  is 
not  a  bad  girl,  but  very  feminine  and 
frail;  and  a  male  brute  has  already 
possessed  her.  This  fellow  continues 
to  pursue  her  after  her  marriage.  She 
cannot  resist  him,  though  she  has  a 
real  affection  for  Nono  and  would  like 
to  be  faithful  to  him.  Also  she  is  of 
the  pleasure-loving  type,  and  can  but 
be  impatient  of  his  dull  ways.  The 
birth  of  a  child  keeps  them  together 
for  a  time,  but  the  break  is  sure  to 
come.  The  mother  runs  off  with  her 
original  owner  and  Nono  is  left  to 
twenty  years  of  sorrow  and  regret. 
He  become^  the  drunken  butt  of  the 
countryside,  always  babbling  of  his 
tost  wife  and  of  what  they  have  been 
to  each  other.  His  daughter  grows  to 
womanhood  to  be  in  turn  betrayed. 
Then  his  wife  returns  to  the  neighbor- 
hood with  the  brute  she  has  served  so 
long,  who  is  now  near  the  end  of  his 
evil  days.  Finally,  after  his  death, 
Nono  takes  her  to  him  again,  and  to 
their  old  home,  where  a  grandchild  is 
in  need  of  the  care  of  the  broken  but 


by  no  means  vicious  old  woman.  There 
is  still  an  Indian  summer  before  them. 
Says  the  good  Nono : 

Come,  you  mustn't  cry,  because  we've 
everything  to  make  us  happy:  the  little  one, 
wood  in  the  wood-stack,  bacon  in  the  salting- 
tub,  wine  in  the  cellar.  .  .  .  besides  all 
that,  we  can  love  each  other,  and  in  a  last- 
ing and  supreme  way  which  was  unknown  to 
us  in  the  time  of  our  kisses.  .  .  .  For  be 
sure,  it  ain't  in  vain  that  we've  suffered. 

If  this  is  romance  reduced  to  ahnost 
its  lowest  terms  (not  quite,  for  the 
author  of  "Limehouse  Nights",  for 
instance,  has  achieved  lower)  it  is 
none  the  less  the  real  thing — a  divine 
spark  here  not  of  will  or  challenge 
but  of  unselfish  and  indomitable  love. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  house  of 
Knopf  had  the  enterprise  to  undertake 
a  series  of  "Modem  Spanish  Novels'*. 
Among  the  early  numbers  appeared 
"The  Cabin",  to  be  highly  praised  by 
critics  and  pretty  comfortably  ignored, 
apparently,  by  the  public  at  large.  I 
doubt  if  one  out  of  ten  among  the 
readers  who  made  such  a  thumping 
success  of  the  English  version  of  "The 
Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse" 
knew  that  an  earlier  novel  by  Ibdfiez 
had  recently  appeared  in  English.  For 
their  benefit  (and  that  of  its  publisher, 
who  might  fairly  have  had  the  luck  to 
issue  'The  Four  Horsemen")  a  re- 
vised edition  of  "The  Cabin"  is  now 
available.  Per  contra,  the  actual  pub- 
lisher of  "The  Four  Horsemen"  now 
takes  a  leaf  from  Mr.  Knopfs  book 
and  offers  an  English  rendering  of  an 
Argentine  classic,  "Amalia".  It  is  in 
truth  a  better  story,  better  translated, 
than  the  "Martin  Rivas"  which  Mr. 
Knopf  had  Englished  as  a  Chilean 
masterpiece.  Mr.  Knopf  doesn't  seem 
to  have  the  lucky  end  of  it,  so  far.  I 
wish  Mr.  Dutton  had  followed  his  ex- 
ample in  telling  the  reader  something 
about  the  author.  I  make  out  that  the 
book  is  at  least  half  a  century  old,  and 
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that  for  nearly  as  long  as  that  it  has 
existed  in  Russian,  German,  and  other 
versions,  though  it  is  now  for  the  first 
time  put  into  English. 

"Amalia"  is  a  story  of  its  period, 
done  in  the  great  Dumas  tradition. 
Speech  is  often  highfiown,  actions  are 
often    "heroic'*    in    that    spectacular 
sense  which  has  now  long  been  rele- 
gated (at  least  so  far  as  English  is 
concerned)  to  the  liiierature  and  drama 
of  the  Great  Half-baked.    Noble  senti- 
ments— ^which  never  show  even  their 
faces  in  the  society  of  the  knowing 
ones,  the  world  of  Wells  and  Shaw — 
here  take  the  floor,  boldly,  sure  of  "a 
hand".      Strangely   enough    (by   our 
current  standards)  this  does  not  mean 
that  humor  is  lacking  in  a  narrative 
which  concerns  not  only  the  ardent 
Belgrano,  as  humorless  as  Romeo,  but 
the  witty  and  warm-fancied   Daniel 
Bello,  the  absurd  Don  (Tandido  (a  sort 
of   Argentine   Aguecheek),   and   the 
subtle    and    malicious    Dona    Maria 
Josef  a  Ezcurra.    This  is  a  tale  of  the 
Argentine  of  the  eighteen-thirties  and 
forties,  a  loose  congeries  of  provinces 
in  which  the  leaven  of  free  unity  was 
working,  but  as  yet  feebly  and  blindly. 
It  was  under  the  banner  of  "Federal- 
ism" that  Juan  Manuel  Rosas,  gover- 
nor of  Buenos  Aires,  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  making  himself  dictator  of 
the  whole  country.    "His  policy  was 
one  of  isolation  for  the  Republic,  this 
policy  extending  even  to  its  commer- 
cial relations  with  other  countries; 
and  for  the  country  itself  of  retro- 
gression and  ignorance."     Therefore 
he  played  for  the  favor  of  the  lowest 
class,  and  used  all  possible  methods  of 
repression  against  the  liberal  party,  or 
element — the   "Unitarians",  who   in- 
cluded virtually  all  citizens  of  intelli- 
gence or  breeding. 

The  action  of  the  romance  begins 
some  five  years  after  the  usurpation 


of  power  by  Rosas.  Greneral  Lavalle, 
former  governor  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
military  leader  of  the  Unionists,  or 
Unitarians,  has  recently  taken  the 
field,  has  been  acclaimed  in  several 
provinces,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
present  story  has  approached  within 
striking  distance  of  Buenos  Aires 
with  a  force  sufiiciently  large  to  give 
him  a  fair  chance  of  success  in  an 
attempt  against  the  city.  What  is 
lacking  is  a  spirit  of  unity  and  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  the  liberals, 
both  within  and  without  the  city.  Un- 
happily the  trend  of  the  national  char- 
acter has  so  long  been  toward  selfish 
individualism  that  it  is  unable  to  come 
up  to  the  scratch  in  this  emergency. 
Rosas's  rule  is  based  on  personal  force, 
cunning,  and  his  ability  to  inspire  fear 
among  followers  and  enemies  alike.  A 
few  intelligent  citizens  of  the  op- 
pressed city  perceive  that  with  the  or- 
ganization of  even  a  hundred  patriots 
a  fatal  blow  might  be  struck  against 
the  precarious  authority  of  the  dicta- 
tor. But  not  a  hundred,  not  forty, 
even  among  those  who  are  heartily 
enough  in  sympathy  with  the  Unionist 
cause,  can  be  got  to  act  together. 
Their  only  leader  is  young  Daniel 
Bello,  a  man  of  rare  courage  and  in- 
sight. He  sees  what  is  needed,  and 
does  not  mince  matters  as  to  the  facts : 

Would  you  have  a  country,  would  you  have 
liberty,  would  you  have  free  institutions, 
unite  together  againet  the  enemy  of  our  so- 
cial refonnation — ignorance!  against  the  In- 
stigator of  our  savage,  passions — political 
fanaticism !  against  the  propagator  of  our  dis- 
union, of  our  vices,  of  our  rancorous  passions, 
of  our  vain  and  stubborn  spirit — religious 
skepticism.  For  believe  me — we  have  neither 
religion,  virtue,  nor  knowledge;  and  we  have 
nothing  of  civilization  but  its  vices. 

The  orator  is  applauded,  but  the  time 
is  not  ripe.  The  little  band  of  half- 
hearted liberals  melts  away  at  the 
threat  of  danger;  Lavalle  withdraws 
at  the  moment  when  a  bold  advance 
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would  have  turned  the  tide  against  the 
t3rrant.  It  was  not  till  some  fifteen 
years  later  that  his  fall  came,  that  he 
was  exiled,  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic began  to  deserve  its  name. 

So  much  for  the  book  as  history: 
its  real  test  comes,  of  course,  in  its 
quality  as  a  story;  and  this  quality  is 
high.  At  no  time  does  the  story-teller 
permit  his  central  action,  which 
rightly  concerns  only  a  few  persons, 
to  be  submerged  by  data  or  generali- 
zation. The  steadfast  Amalia  and  the 
delicate  Florencia  are  as  well  con- 
trasted as  their  lovers,  Eduardo  the 
romantic  and  Daniel  the  adroit  The 
action  moves  steadily  if  not  swiftly  to 
its  tragic  conclusion — ^which  a  shal- 
lower romancer  would  have  avoided 
for  the  conventional  **happy  ending". 

This  fidelity  to  the  human  story,  to 
the  solid  golden  thread  of  a  limited 
action  involving  a  small  group  of 
"characters",  is  what  we  must  pay 
tribute  to,  first  of  all,  in  Mr.  Walpole's 
"The  Secret  City",  as  we  did  in  "The 
Dark  Forest",  of  which  it  is  a  sequel. 
But  in  the  later  instance  the  feat  is 
far  more  difficult  In  "The  Dark 
Forest",  the  story  of  the  Russian- 
Galician  campaign,  the  author  had, 
complex  as  it  seemed,  a  relatively 
simple  problem.  He  had  to  make  his 
romantic  tale  interesting  in  itself,  and 
also  as  embodying  that  whole  experi- 
ence (which  was  of  course  his  own 
experience)  of  a  campaign  beginning 
in  hope  and  ending  in  disaster,  a  cam- 
paign between  the  "clods  and  Ham- 
lets" of  the  blundering  north,  and  the 
kaiserlings  of  the  efficient  south.  But 
the  Russia  of  the  war  had,  after  all, 
a  certain  unity,  at  least  of  appearance. 
There  was  fighting  to  do  against  a 
particular  enemy,  and  you  were  either 
for  or  against  it.  After  its  first  mo- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  the  Russia 


of  the  Revolution  was  an  almost  im- 
penetrable mess.  For  most  of  us,  it 
remains  so  to  this  day.  What  Mr. 
Walpole,  in  the  person  of  his  Durward, 
tries  to  do  is  nothing  less  than  to  give 
(always  through  the  medium  of  his 
personal  narrative)  some  sort  of  in- 
terpretation— some  glimpses  beyond 
the  surface  at  least — of  that  mess.  He 
disclaims  all  pretensions  to  authority. 
No  English  eye,  he  confesses,  can  com- 
prehend "either  Russia  as  she  really 
is,  or  Russia  as  Russians  see  her". 
All  he  can  give  is  an  impression :  "Of 
Russia  and  the  Russians  I  know  noth- 
ing, but  of  the  effect  upon  myself  and 
my  ideas  of  life  that  Russia  and  the 
Russians  have  made  during  these  last 
three  years  I  know  something." 

Durward's  service  at  the  front  has 
left  his  mark,  he  is  no  longer  fit  for 
the  Red  Cross,  and  lingers  invalided 
in  Petrograd,  at  first  through  inertia, 
and  later  because  the  city  has  laid  its 
enchantment  upon  him.  He  sees  it  as 
a  temporary  foothold  of  man  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  inimical  world  of  nat- 
ural forces.  It  is  a  "secret  city",  in 
which  strange  impulses  are  at  work. 
It  is  physically  ominous: 

The  town,  raised  all  of  a  piece  by  Peter  the 
Great,  could  claim  no  ancient  history  at  all. 
but  through  every  stick  and  stone  that  had 
been  laid  there  stirred  the  spirit  and  soul  of 
the  grround,  so  that  out  of  one  of  the  sluggish 
canals  one  might  expect  at  any  moment  to 
see  the  horrid  and  scaly  head  of  some  paleo- 
lithic monster  with  dead  and  greedy  eyes 
slowly  push  its  way  up,  that  it  might  gaze  at 
the  little  black  hurrying  atoms  as  they  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  grrey  bridge. 

Chance  gives  Durward  intimacy 
in  the  household  of  certain  relatives 
of  that  mighty  surgeon  and  ruthless 
lover  Semyonov,  who  was  the  dominat- 
ing figure  in  "The  Dark  Forest".  You 
recall  that  having  won  Marie  away 
from  Trenchard  he  loses  her  by  death, 
and  that  Trenchard,  to  his  mind,  gets 
the  advantage  of  him  by  dying  shortly 
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after.  Semyonov  longs  to  follow  her 
in  turn,  but  death  does  not  find  him» 
and  some  kink  of  honor  forbids  sui- 
cide. His  only  hope  is  to  torment 
some  fellow  being  to  the  point  of  mur- 
der; and  that  is  his  game,  at  last  suc- 
cessful, in  the  present  story.  His  hap- 
less victim  Markovitch  is  one  of  those 
strange  creatures  of  paltry  presence 
and  conduct  and  a  kind  of  stifled  no- 
bility of  soul,  with  whom  Russian 
fiction  abounds.  His  wife  Vera,  calm 
and  maternal,  yet  touched  also  with 
the  Slav  madness,  is  an  amazing  por- 
trait; her  sister  Nina,  wilful,  petu- 
lant, child-hearted,  is  not  less  so  in  her 
way.  Involved  with  them,  not  to  be 
detached  from  their  fates,  are  the 
three  Englishmen,  Durward  the  sensi- 
tive, Bohun  the  snob,  and  Lawrence 
the  imperturbable  whom  Russia  so 
easily  moulds  to  her  liking.    .    .    . 


Their  tale  is  to  be  read,  not  sunmia- 
rized,  and  in  it  the  tale  of  Russia  in 
her  throes,  struggling  toward  we 
know  not  what  strange  final  parturi- 
tion: a  fellow  being  Russia,  at  all 
events,  and  therefore  not  to  be  de- 
spaired of. 
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THE  SCRIBE'S  COLOPHON 

BY  ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 


Thy  tasks  are  heavy,  kindly  Master  I     When 
Through  weary  hours  I  drove  the  faltering  pen 
(That  still  across  the  ending  parchment  runs 
In  service  of  my  brothers  and  Thy  sons), 
Too  hard  I  deemed  Thy  tasks — ^till,  sudden  came 
A  breath  from  Thee  that  roused  my  spirit's  flame. 
And  toil  was  utter  joy. 

Oh,  Thou, 

Who  deignest,  even  now 

From  Heaven  on  Thy  scribe  to  look. 

Bless  the  three  fingers  that  have  writ  this  book! 
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THE  LITERARY  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  WAR 

BY  WILBUR  CORTEZ  ABBOTT 


There  are  a  hundred  ways  to  tell 
how  the  history  of  the  world  is  going 
which  are  not  known  to  mere  histori- 
ans, but  are  the  breath  of  life  to 
many  men  besides.  Among  them  one 
reigns  supreme;  it  is  the  list  of 
newly  published  books.  There  in  a 
convenient,  concrete  form  one  finds 
from  week  to  week,  almost  from  day 
to  day,  distilled  and  crystallized,  not 
only  the  actions  but  the  very  thoughts 
of  men.  And  never  more  than  now; 
for  never  in  the  world's  history  were 
thought  and  action  so  swiftly  re- 
flected in  print,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
was  there  so  much  thought  and  action 
to  be  reflected  as  at  present  What, 
then,  are  we  to  learn  from  the  most 
recent  books? 

First  comes  the  literary  aftermath 
of  war,  the  lessening  stream  of  per- 
sonal experience,  which  not  long  ago 
poured  its  vast  tide  of  'Var  books" 
into  the  hands  of  avid  readers.  There 
is  a  certain  melancholy  tinge  to  these 
last  leaves.  It  must  fill  an  accom- 
plished correspondent  with  sadness  to 
have  so  good  a  war,  with  its  illimit- 
able wealth  of  unexcelled  material, 
drop,  so  to  speak,  from  under  him  at 
the  precise  moment  that  he  is  best 
prepared  to  exploit  its  infinite  possi- 
bilities. Such,  no  doubt,  has  been  the 
fate  of  many  promising  manuscripts 
in  the  past  few  months.  Some  have 
escaped  that  fate,  to  our  advantage  as 
to  theirs.  Among  them  two  are  emi- 
nent: Irvin  Cobb's  "The  Glory  of  the 
Coming",  and  Floyd  Gibbons's  "  'And 
They  Thought  We  Wouldn't  Fight' ". 
Bi^th  authors  are  unusually  gifted  and 


typical  men  of  letters  in  a  double 
journalistic  sense,  and  in  these  vol- 
umes, which  have  escaped  the  peace, 
we  have  some  of  the  best  correspon- 
dence which  our  side  has  produced. 
They  do  not  possess  the  haunting 
charm  of  Philip  Gibbs,  with  whom 
they  may  well  be  compared.  He 
somehow  manages  to  transfer  the 
beauty  and  significance  of  English 
life  to  Flanders  battle-grounds,  and  to 
give  a  certain  heroic  quality  of  high 
tragedy  to  even  the  slightest  details 
of  his  great  pictures.  The  Americans 
have  a  more  direct  appeal;  they  seem 
more  intimate  and  more  alive.  To 
them  the  war  is  no  dim,  far-off  strug- 
gle of  superhuman  figures,  fighting 
as  men  fight  in  history.  It  is  direct, 
immediate,  the  imminent  business  of 
life.  And  if  their  work  lacks  the 
finish  and  the  background  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, it  meets  the  final  test  of  lit- 
erary craftsmanship,  it  is  uncom- 
monly good  reading  I 

Moreover,  it  answers  the  question 
which  filled  our  hearts  not  long  ago, 
and  answers  it  in  the  affirmative.  It 
shows  that,  in  our  curt,  expressive 
phrase,  our  men  "came  through"; 
that,  in  a  larger  sense,  this  civiliza- 
tion which  we  have  built  was  sound 
and  unafraid  when  tried  in  the  fur- 
nace of  war;  that  our  men — and  our 
women,  too,  as  "Mrs.  Private  Peat" 
in  the  volume  which  bears  her  name 
still  further  demonstrates  —  were 
brave  and  competent;  and  this  must 
give  us  all  fresh  heart.  And  were 
there  any  lingering  doubt,  it  would  be 
dispelled  by  the  Books  of  Saints  and 
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Heroes  which  fall  from  the  press,  the 
stories  of  the  gentlemen-adventurers. 
For  whether  we  hang  in  suspense  over 
the  exploits  of  the  French  ace  of  aces, 
as  related  by  M.  Bordeaux  in  his 
"Guynemer,  Knight  of  the  Air",  or 
read  in  "The  American  Spirit"  the 
letters  of  young  Kilbum  Adams  who, 
like  so  many  of  his  kind,  hurried  to 
the  great,  compelling  hazard,  we  can- 
not but  feel,  with  all  our  great  regret, 
that  what  we  held  most  dear  has  jus- 
tified itself  in  its  sons  and  their  sac- 
rifice. 

Now  that  the  curtain  of  silence  has 
been  partly  drawn,  now  that  we  read 
the  stories  which  not  long  ago  it  was 
impossible  to  tell,  we  can  appreciate 
this  more;  for  we  can  better  see  what 
it  was  we  had  to  face.  No  one  can 
read  M.  Jean  Massart's  fascinating 
tale  of  "The  Secret  Press  in  Belgium", 
whose  life  forms  a  romantic  page  in 
journalistic  history,  without  finding 
between  the  lines  of  its  absorbing 
narrative  of  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  field,  something  of  the  enemy  it 
deluded  so  successfully.  In  partic- 
ular, no  one  can  lay  down  Jones  and 
Hollister's  still  more  informing  nar- 
rative of  "The  German  Secret  Service 
in  America",  without  a  keener  reali- 
zation that  we  had  to  do — ^perhaps  we 
still  have  to  do — ^with  an  opponent 
even  more  adroit  and  more  unscrupu- 
lous than  we  had  dreamed  until  the 
full  tale  of  his  activities  was  cast  in 
one  account.  And  one  who  has  been 
in  closer  touch  with  all  these  dark 
and  sinister  designs  is  more  than  glad 
to  see  the  unlovely  portrait  of  the 
fount  and  origin  of  these  evils,  Bem- 
storfF,  placed  where  he  should  be — 
the  frontispiece — ^that  all  who  run 
may  read. 

Nor  do  the  lessons  of  the  war  end 
here;  indeed  these  volumes  seem  to 
testify  that  they  have  just  begun. 


Whether  we  turn  to  doctors  or  libra- 
ries or  economics  we  find  guidance 
for  a  future — ^which  we  are  hoping 
will  not  come  to  pass.  The  debt  we 
owe  to  medicine,  as  revealed  in 
Woods  Hutchinson's  "The  Doctor  in 
War",  for  new  weapons  in  the  confiict 
which  never  ends;  to  political  econ- 
omy, as  Clark,  Hamilton  and  Moul- 
ton's  "Readings  in  the  Economics  of 
War"  demonstrates,  for  revenue  and 
expenditure,  credits  and  interest — 
these  do  not  make  for  the  absorbing 
interest  of  such  experiences  as  those 
of  Gibbons  and  Guynemer  and  Adams 
on  the  battle>field,  but  they  will  affect 
our  future  in  ways  which  even  the 
champions  of  the  Great  Adventure 
cannot  touch.  And  reading  in  Mr. 
Koch's  "War  Libraries",  in  the  light 
of  that  "column  of  brilliant  sparks" 
which  showed  that  the  priceless  illu- 
minated manuscripts  of  Louvain  had 
perished  from  the  earth,  gives  one  a 
fresh  sense,  even  in  this  field,  of  what 
price  we  paid  for  all  this  knowledge. 

To  a  nation  like  the  United  States, 
which  Admiral  Mahan  profoundly  ob- 
serves is,  from  the  standpoint  of 
world  politics,  an  island  and  must  be 
so  defended,  such  a  selection  from  the 
writings  of  the  master  of  us  all  in 
naval  affairs  as  Mr.  Westcott  has 
made  in  his  "Mahan  on  Naval  War- 
'fare",  and  such  a  study  as  that  of 
Commander  Gill  of  "Naval  Power  in 
the  War",  come  with  peculiar  force 
and  timeliness.  They  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  all  men  con- 
cerned— and  that  means  every  one  of 
us — ^for,  as  the  great  philosopher  ob- 
served three  centuries  ago,  "Domin- 
ion of  the  sea  is  the  epitome  of 
monopoly",  nor  have  we  reason  to 
question  that  dictum  as  we  look  back 
across  the  last  four  strenuous  years. 

Now — braving  Raleigh's  observa- 
tion that  it  is  dangerous  to  follow  too 
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closely  behind  Time  since  one  stands 
in  danger  of  haying  his  teeth  kicked 
out — come  the  first  budding  histories 
of  the  late  conflict,  pushing  their 
leaves  through  the  spring  mould,  to 
remind  us,  among  other  things,  that 
the  war  is  done;  and  beside  them, 
bearing  the  same  message,  the  full- 
blooming  flowers  of  peace,  tinged  with 
the  brilliant  hues  of  the  millennium. 
Histories  like  Professor  McMaster's 
"The  United  States  in  the  World 
War",  and  Dr.  March's  "History  of 
the  World  War",  if,  as  Mr.  Dooley 
sa3rs,  they  are  "interestin'  but  not 
conclusive",  have,  besides  the  valuable 
material  they  contain,  one  great  pur- 
pose to  serve:  they  begin  to  provide 
the  perspective  which  is  so  necessary 
to  understand  not  only  what  has  gone 
before  but  what  is  to  come  after. 

To  this  end,  such  volumes  as  Vis- 
count Bryce's  "Essays  and  Addresses 
in  War  Time",  Professor  Ely's 
"The  World  War  and  Leadership  in  a 
Democracy",  Mr.  Powers's  "The  Great 
Peace",  Mr.  Tead's  "The  People's 
Part  in  Peace",  even  Professor  Hock- 
ing's "Morale  and  Its  Enemies",  and 
Dr.  Gulick's  "Morals  and  Morale", 
contribute  mightily.  For  these 
studies  of  politics  and  economics  and 
society  and  peace,  even  the  accounts 
of  that  mysterious,  newly  canonized 
product  of  the  human  mind,  morale, 
which  has  been  drawn  from  its  ancient 
hiding-place  into  almost  excessive 
publicity,  testify  to  another  thing.  It 
is  that  peace  has  its  problems  and 
dangers,  as  well  as  its  victories,  no 
less  renowned  than  those  of  war. 
"There  is",  as  Bryce  points  out,  "no 
necessary  connection  between  fighting 
quality  and  intellectual  quality",  for 
the  dull  Spartans  fought  better,  on 
land  at  least,  than  the  bright  Atheni- 
ans. And  having  demolished  in  so 
far  as  possible  the  fallacy  with  which 


the  late  German  propaganda  sought  to 
infect  us — ^that  of  the  biological  an- 
alogy between  nature  and  human  so- 
ciety— ^he  distinguishes,  as  we  must 
all  distinguish  if  our  society  is  to  sur- 
vive, between  material,  intellectual, 
and  moral  progress.  He  insists  once 
more  on — what  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized — ^the  necessity  of  correla- 
tion between  these  basic  elements  of  a 
healthy  society  if  it  is  to  remain  sound 
and  enduring.  And  this,  in  the  last 
resolution,  seems  to  be  the  fundamen- 
tal lesson  of  the  war  as  of  the  peace 
which  is  to  come. 

But  not  the  last  word.  That  is  re- 
served for  a  very  different  kind  of 
fruit  of  world  conflict — the  Books  of 
Lost  Causes  and  Impossible  Loyalties 
— which  are,  to  many  minds,  neither 
lost  nor  forgotten,  but  form  an  active 
and  peculiarly  vocal  element  in  the 
great  controversy  with  which  the 
world  resounds.  Of  these  Miss  Con- 
nolly's Sinn  Fein  narrative,  "The 
Unbroken  Tradition",  and  the  speeches 
•  of  the  late  Earl  Liebknecht  as  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Zimand's  translation 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Weyl, 
under  the  title  "  'The  Future  Belongs 
to  the  People' ",  are  significant  exam- 
ples. For  it  is  inevitable  that  such 
a  stirring  of  the  depths  as  we  have 
undergone  brings  to  the  surface  much 
of  the  underlying  bitterness  and  dis- 
content of  men,  and  we  have  both 
national  and  industrial  grievances  to 
reckon  with. 

Nor  is  either  grievance  insignifi- 
cant. It  is  true  that,  despite  the 
tragic  factor  in  such  books  as  these, 
in  each  there  is  a  touch  of  uninten- 
tional comedy.  As  one  listens  to  the 
speeches  of  Liebknecht  and  the  story 
of  Miss  Connolly's  Odyssey,  as  he 
hears  the  solemn  chorus  of  Social 
Democrats  applaud  the  one  and  Miss 
Connolly's  relative  ejaculate  her  nat- 
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ural  astonishment  at  the  other,  the 
voices  blend  into  a  weird  antiphony — 
"  'My  God  V  said  Margaret"  "  -Very 
true  I'  said  the  Social  Democrats/' 
"•My  God!'  said  Margaret."  "-Very 
true!'  said  the  Social  Democrats."  It 
is  true  that  the  words  of  the  cham- 
pions of  a  new  order  inspire  neither 
confidence  nor  fear  to  an  American 
trained  in  the  hard  school  of  political 
experience,  and  that  to  him  the  sen- 
timents voiced  by  Liebknecht  and  his 
followers  seem  to  lack  prophetic  in- 
spiration. They  may  be  revelations 
to  a  German  Social  Democrat,  but 
they  seem  something  less  than  news 
to  most  of  us.  It  is  true  there  is  no 
one  but  regrets  the  tragic  outcome  of 
the  ill-planned  and  worse-advised  re- 
bellion of  1916,  for  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  such  doctrines  and 
such  methods  as  we  have  seen  in  Ire- 
land and  in  Germany  and  their  con- 


nection in  the  past  four  years,  lead 
nowhere  except  to  futile  tragedy  but 
partly  dignified  by  sacrifice.  Yet  in 
a  world  devoted  to  publicity  and  to 
the  rights  of  the  oppressed,  so  full 
of  vocal  grievance,  so  given  to  words 
and  ignorance,  so  prone  to  mistake 
emotion  for  reason,  we  must  consider 
such  phenomena — not,  indeed,  with  a 
view  to  embrace  all  causes  insis- 
tently declared,  but  to  adjudge  their 
merits  and  deficiencies,  to  compare 
the  argument  with  the  facts,  and  to 
determine  which  is  sound  and  what 
and  how  much  of  remedy  they 
require. 

And  this  is  the  value  of  surveys  of 
current  life  in  current  literature. 
They  may  provide  amusement  and 
food  for  thought,  but  they  provide 
that  without  which  amusement  and 
even  thought  are  of  small  avail — ^per- 
spective,   the    long    view   of   things. 
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BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 


When  I  went  to  England  recently  on 
a  war  mission,  there  were  three  lit- 
erary men  I  wanted,  more  than  all 
others,  to  meet,  if  I  could.  They  were 
Rudyurd  Kipling,  Arnold  Bennett,  and 
Hugh  Walpole.  The  order  in  which 
I  name  them  is  the  order,  I  think,  in 
which  they  should  be  placed  in  one's 
mind. 

Seldom  do  our  dreams  come  true. 
But  my  average,  in  this  case,  was 
high.  I  did  not  meet  Kipling;  I  al- 
most met  Bennett;  and  I  saw  Walpole 
three  times — once  at  breakfast,  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  in  his  bachelor  cham- 
bers in  Ryder  Street  And  while  I 
missed  Kipling  and  Bennett,  perhaps 
I  made  up  for  that  loss  in  the  sense  of 
enjoyment  I  found  in  a  young  man 
who  is,  I  venture  to  say,  the  hope  of 
English  literature  now;  a  young  man 
who,  to  use  Stevenson's  phrase,  'Vill 
hold  the  fort  in  perilous  days",  and 
carry  on  the  torch. 

On  a  trip  like  mine,  you  usually  meet 
a  man  in  a  crowd ;  and  it  was  so  with 
Walpole  and  me.  We  were  brushed 
against  each  other  in  the  corridor  of 
the  Ritz  where  someone  was  giving  a 
luncheon  for  our  party  of  editors.  I 
recognized  him  at  once,  though  I  had 
not  known  he  was  to  be  present.  I 
had  seen  his  photograph — ttiat  strong, 
lusty,  boyish  face,  with  eyes  a  lit- 
tle vague  behind  big  tortoise-shell 
glasses;  the  kind  of  man  you  would 
be  sure  to  pick  out  in  any  gathering. 
For,  if  Hugh  Walpole  is  anything,  he 
is  distinguished,  and  you  know  at  once 
that  the  society  he  writes  of  in  some 
of  his  books  is  known  to  him  at  first 


hand;  that  he  has  not  a  veneer  of 
manners,  but  that  manners  are  his  by 
inheritance.  You  feel  that  he  has 
lived  in  high,  candle-lit  rooms  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  he  has  sat  down  with 
dukes  and  duchesses  and  other  such 
fast-disappearing  folk.  Also,  he  has 
the  voice  of  culture,  and  he  is  as  leis- 
urely as  his  books — ^those  deep,  rich 
volumes  that  go  to  the  very  roots  of 
life;  that  dig  not  only  around  and  into 
the  mystery  of  existence,  but  pene- 
trate beyond  and  underneath  it.  They 
are  astounding  performances  for  one 
so  young;  and  my  own  feeling  of  Wal-  ^^ 
pole  is  that  he  is  a  Keats  of  prose  i^^ 
one  who,  baptized  in  some  divine  fire, 
has  a  double  vision,  and  is  almost 
clairvoyantly  able  to  see  the  shadow 
of  our  dreams.  There  is  indeed  some- 
thing uncanny  in  the  way  Walpole 
comprehends  this  troubled  life,  and 
piles  observation  on  observation  at 
the  sides  of  the  trench  where  he  works. 
He  has  that  genius  for  the  illuminat- 
ing phrase,  whether  it  is  a  description 
of  a  person  or  a  scene,  which  puts  him 
in  the  class  of  the  masters  of  litera- 
ture. 

We  were  fortunately  seated  next 
each  other  on  that  day  we  met,  and  I 
liked  him  at  once  when  he  said,  "We 
can't,  of  course,  have  any  real  talk  here. 
You  must  come  and  dine  with  me  at 
my  rooms".  Moreover,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  speak  of  art  when  politics  was 
the  main  topic  all  around  us  in  those 
thrilling  days  toward  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  when  every  one  of  us  at  the 
luncheon  was  hurrying  away  on  some 
important  errand.     The  novelist  had 
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to  get  back  to  the  Ministry  of  Infor- 
mation, and  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
like  any  business  man,  when  he 
thought  it  was  time  for  him  to  go. 
He  knows  Russia  as  few  men  in 
England  today  know  it;  and  his  work 
for  the  Ministry,  I  was  told,  was  in- 
valuable. Those  who  have  read  "The 
Dark  Forest''  would  guess  this,  I 
imagine,  and  would  realize  that  his 
knowledge  would  be  utilized  by  the 
British  government  in  the  war.  He 
has  never  used  Russia  merely  as  a 
background  for  his  stories;  he  inti- 
mately knows  that  sad,  disintegrated 
land,  and  has  put  his  ear  to  her  heart, 
his  finger  on  her  pulse.  And  he  goes 
back  to  Russia,  as  he  goes  back  to  old 
characters,  eternally  finding  some- 
thing new  to  reveal  for  us,  and  pas- 
sionately interested  in  every  phase  of 
her  social  disorder  and  burning  unrest 
My  days  were  a  long  schedule  in 
England,  just  as  Walpole's  were;  and 
so  it  was  not  until  I  returned  from 
France  that  a  certain  delightful  Major 

A ,  who  is  too  modest  to  have 

his  name  given  in  print,  could  arrange 
my  second  meeting  with  his  friend. 
Walpole  had  told  me  that  this  Major 

A was  the  salt  of  the  earth; 

and  as  I  had  thought  so  too,  even  on 
my  first  talk  with  him,  I  was  only  too 
glad  to  put  myself  in  his  hands,  Imow- 
ing  that  he  would  fix  the  proper  time 
and  setting  for  another  meeting.  He 
did.  I  couldn't  get  around  for  dinner, 
so  a  breakfast  was  arranged,  at  which 
we  three  met  again — ^the  breakfast  in 
Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  that  para- 
dise of  bachelors  young  and  old,  where 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  loitered  for  a 
brief  period,  in  the  very  heart  of 
teeming  London,  yet  quiet  enough  to 
suit  the  most  temperamental  man  of 
letters.  A  proper  place,  I  thought,  for 
Walpole  to  live,  remembering  "The 
Duchess  of  Wrexe"  and  that  other 


beautiful  story  of  London,  "The  Green 
Mirror",  with  its  descriptions  of  the 
solenmity  of  life  in  the  English  capi- 
tal. Here  were  the  very  gray  build- 
ings Walpole  likes  so  well  to  tell  about, 
the  sense  of  remoteness  right  in  the 
midst  of  things,  and  I  climbed  the 
stairs  expectantly.  I  knew  exactly  the 
kind  of  room  I  would  step  into — ^a 
room  lined  with  books  in  dignified 
bindings,  with  a  table  set  by  the  win- 
dow, and  a  hush  over  it  all — ^just  the 
room  for  a  bit  of  intimate  talk.  I 
was  not  "interviewing"  Walpole,  as 
well  he  knew,  nor  was  I  "studying" 
him  for  publication.  I  am  writing  this 
now  only  because  I  want  this  young 
English  author  to  visit  America  again 
— ^he  came  here  once  as  a  boy — and  I 
hope  Americans  will  get  some  picture 
— if  a  sadly  inadequate  one — of  the 
kind  of  man  their  guest  is  to  be. 

Walpole  is  modest.  He  won't  talk 
of  himself  much,  and  I  imagine  it 
would  take  several  years  of  friendship 
to  come  to  know  him  as  one  would 
wish  to  know  him.  But  he  is  enthu- 
siastic about  everything,  and  eager  for 
your  point  of  view.  I  remember  tell- 
ing him  of  a  woman  who  never  ended 
her  sentences — a  most  exasperating 
person;  and  he  laughed  and  said: 
"She'd  be  a  good  minor  character, 
wouldn't  she,  sometime?  Rather 
funny,  that".  I  said  he  would  find 
many  types  in  America  that  would  in- 
terest him,  for  he  has  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor.  Do  you  remember 
that  scene  in  "The  Green  Mirror" 
where  the  hero  and  heroine  flirt  and 
send  messages  to  each  other  through 
a  copy  of  "Pride  and  Prejudice"? 
That  is  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  light 
writing  I  know,  as  sparkling  as  cham- 
pagne, revealing  a  true  and  delicate 
appreciation  of  comedy.  How  lovely 
it  would  be  on  the  stage! 

Walpole,  I  took  it,  likes  to  loaf  about 
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London,  and  go  into  the  country,  as 
every  Englishman  does,  for  the  week- 
tod.  He  hkes  his  freedom — ^his  abil- 
ity to  rush  off  to  the  Continent  and 
hear  good  music  now  and  then;  and 
since  he  has  no  family  ties  to  hold 
him  back,  he  does  this  very  often. 
Altogether,  he  leads  the  kind  of  life 
a  literary  man  should  lead,  and,  as 
Browning  puts  it,  "does  that  which 
some  men  dream  of  all  their  lives". 
He  does  not  have  to  hurry  anything 
for  the  printer,  and  although  I  did  not 
inquire,  I  suppose  he  would  spurn  the 
use  of  a  typewriter.  His  is  the  kind 
of  composition  one  cannot  conceive  as 
being  written  in  any  way  except  with 
a  pen — undoubtedly  a  quill  pen,  too. 
You  would  as  soon  think  of  Dante  dic- 
tating to  a  stenographer,  as  Walpole 
picking  out  the  letters  on  a  typing- 
machine. 

One  of  the  first  things  Walpole  said 
to  me  was  that  he  wished  to  come  here 
when  the  war  was  over.  He  couldn't 
recall  us  well,  for  he  had  been  very 
young  when  he  stayed  in  New  York — 
in  the  old  Chelsea  district,  I  believe  it 
was ;  and  he  was  passionately  anxious 
to  read  some  books  about  us  before 
he  came  back.  He  said  that  even  Ben- 
nett's "Your  United  States"  did  not 
give  him  the  conception  of  us  that  he 
had  hoped  for;  and  I  told  him  that  he 
couldn't  do  better  than  to  read  Julian 
Street's  two  volumes,  "American  Ad- 
ventures" and  "Abroad  at  Home"  for 
a  true  picture  of  America  and  Ameri- 
cans. For  Street  had  gone  leisurely 
through  his  own  country  several  years 
ago,  on  two  memorable  trips  with 
Wallace  Morgan,  while  Bennett  had 
scampered  about,  writing,  I  admitted, 
with  brilliancy,  but  with  no  complete 
understanding  of  our  ways  and  man- 
ners. When  I  got  back  home,  I  sent 
Walpole  the  volumes,  and  I  got  Street 
to  write  something  on  the  fly-leaf  of 


each.  I  recall  that  he  urged  the  Eng- 
lishman not  to  neglect  the  South  when 
he  came  on  his  visit,  which  I  hope  is 
not  far  distant;  to  be  sure  to  see,  in 
its  entirety,  that  part  of  our  wonderful 
country  which  foreigners  are  only  too 
likely  to  miss.  And  that  made  me 
think  what  a  magnificent  novel  Wal- 
pole could  write,  with  the  South  for  a 
setting,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  live 
here  long  enough  to  absorb,  for  in- 
stance, the  leisurely  and  colorful  life 
of  cities  like  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans.  This  Englishman  might  get 
a  flavor  there  which  we,  because  of 
our  propinquity,  do  not  get;  and  he 
might  do  for  the  romantic  South  what 
he  has  done  for  romantic  London. 

Walpole  sat  at  the  feet  of  Henry 
James;  but  he  was  wise  enough,  he 
told  me,  to  get  away  from  that  in- 
fluence before  it  was  too  late.  This 
is  no  disparagement  of  his  master;  it 
is  simply  another  revelation  of  his 
own  artistic  wisdom;  for  no  young 
writer  can  remain  too  long  under  the 
spell  of  a  greater  man  without  taking 
on  the  mannerisms  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner of  the  older  artist.  There  is  not 
a  glimmer  in  Walpole's  work  of  this 
youthful  influence,  except  his  perfec- 
tion of  English,  his  adherence  to  the 
old  traditions,  his  firm  determination 
to  write,  not  with  an  eye  on  serial 
markets,  but  ever  for  the  test  of  the 
years.  "I'm  not  a  continued-story 
man",  he  laughingly  said.  And  thank 
God  he  isn't!  We  have  enough  of 
them  over  here.  "But  one  man  in 
America  I  like  tremendously  is  Joseph 
Hergesheimer.  That  fellow  can  write", 
he  followed  up.  "Yet  he's  a  popular 
magazinist,  too,  isn't  he?  It  must  be 
a  knack;  but  I'll  never  get  it."  And 
he  didn't  seem  anxious  to  acquire  it  at 
all.  Then,  when  I  urged  him  again 
to  come  to  America,  where  new  vistas 
would   open   and   shine   for   him,   he 
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said:  "But  they'd  want  me  to  go 
about  and  speak,  wouldn't  they?  And 
I'm  no  talker  at  all.  I  don't  like  for- 
mal dinners — ^banquets — at  all."  It 
was  almost  pathetic  the  way  he  said 
it;  and  my  heart  went  out  to  him.  I 
assured  him  that  we  would  be  civil- 
ized enough  to  let  him  alone  if  he 
really  wanted  to  be  left  alone;  but  it 
might  be  hard  to  get  the  kind  of  pri- 
vacy he  had  in  England,  since  he  was 
now  definitely  of  age,  artistically,  and 
we  like  to  make  a  fuss  over  a  visiting 
celebrity.  He  blushed  at  this;  and  I 
wondered  for  a  moment  if  I  had  said 
the  wrong  thing.  "After  the  war", 
he  went  on,  "maybe  I'll  come.  I'd  love 
to;  for  you've  been  mighty  fine  to  me 
there,  and  I'd  like  to  shake  America's 
hand." 

We  would  like  to  shake  his,  too. 

"Won't  you  have  some  more  tea,  or 


some  more  fish?"  he  asked,  after  we 
had  talked  incessantly  about  the  war. 

But  I  knew  my  time  was  up — and 
his,  too.  For  he  was  still  clerking 
it  in  soldierly  fashion  at  the  Ministry, 
and  conscientiously  keeping  hours  at 
his  desk  in  Norfolk  street.  I,  too, 
had  to  catch  a  train — for  I  think  our 
party  was  going  to  Winchester  that 
day.  So  the  Major  and  Walpole  and 
I  went  out  into  the  silent  little  street, 
where  a  few  shopkeepers  had  taken 
down  their  shutters.  And  the  author 
of  "Fortitude"  went,  with  strength 
of  character,  as  he  should,  to  the  War 
Office,  while  I  looked  after  him  a  mo- 
ment and  then  turned  toward  the 
station. 

"I  hope  our  next  meeting  will  be  in 
New  York",  I  said  to  myself.  And 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  something 
tells  me  that  it  will  be. 


SPRING  COMES  BACK 

BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

Spring  comes  back  like  an  oldtime  lover 
Half  forgotten,  shut  out  of  mind. 

Blithe  and  swift  as  in  days  long  over. 
Still  as  laughing,  as  wild  and  kind. 


Ah,  we  forget  his  faithless  wooing. 

All  the  mock  of  his  promising. 
What  now  else  but  our  love's  renewing. 

Locked  to  the  heart  and  the  lips  of  Spring! 
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{Continued) 


CHAPTER  VIII 
Religion 

§  1 

Always  in  after  years  Jeremy  re- 
membered that  party  of  Miss  Maddi- 
son's — ^not  because  it  was  there  that 
he  had  won  his  first  fight,  but  for  the 
deeper  reason  that  from  that  day  his 
life  received  a  new  color  woven  into 
the  texture  of  it;  even  now  when  he 
thinks  of  those  hours  that  followed 
Miss  Maddison's  party,  he  catches  his 
breath  and  glances  around  him  to  see 
whether  eversrthing  is  safe.  The 
children,  on  arriving  home  that  eve- 
ning, found  that  their  father  and 
mother  had  already  returned  from 
Drymouth.  Jeremy,  sleepy  though  he 
was,  rushed  to  his  mother,  held  her 
hand,  explained  his  black  eye,  and  then 
suddenly,  in  a  way  that  he  had,  fell 
asleep  tJiere  where  he  was  and  had  to 
be  carried  up  to  bed. 

When  he  awoke  next  morning  his 
first  thought  was  of  his  mother.  He  did 
not  know  why:  she  was  so  definitely 
part  of  the  background  of  his  daily 
life  that  he  felt  too  sure  of  her  con- 
tinual and  unvarying  presence  to  need 
deliberate  thought  of  her.  But  this 
morning  he  wanted  to  get  up  quickly 
and  find  her.  Perhaps  her  absence 
had  made  him  feel  more  insecure,  but 
there  had  also  been  something  that 
night — something  in  her  face,  some- 
thing in  the  touch  of  her  hand.    .   .   . 

And  the  other  thing  that  he  realized 
was  that  summer  had  truly  come.  He 
knew   at   once   that   hot   smell   that 


pressed  even  through  the  closed  win- 
dow-panes of  his  room;  the  bars  and 
squares  of  light  on  the  floor  when  he 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  stood  upon 
them  seemed  to  bum  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  and  the  rays  of  light  on  the  ceil- 
ing quivered  as  only  summer  sunlight 
can  quiver.  The  two  windows  of  his 
bedroom  looked  back  behind  Pol- 
chester,  over  fields  and  hedges,  to  a 
dim  purple  line  of  wood.  A  tiny 
stream  ran  through  the  first  two 
fields,  and  this  little  river  was  shining 
now  with  a  white,  hot  light  that 
had  yet  the  breeze  of  the  morning 
ruflling  it. 

He  ran  to  his  window  and  opened 
it.  Beyond  the  wall  that  boarded 
their  house  was  a  little  brown  path; 
even  as  he  watched,  a  company  of 
cows  were  slowly  wandering  along. 
Already  they  were  flapping  their  ears 
lazily  in  anticipation  of  the  flies,  and 
the  boy  who  was  driving  them  was 
whistling  as  one  only  whistles  on  a 
summer  morning.  He  could  see  the 
buttercups,  too,  in  the  nearest  field; 
they  seemed  to  have  sprung  to  life  in 
the  space  of  a  night.  Someone  was 
pulling  the  rope  of  a  well  somewhere, 
and  someone  else  was  pouring  water 
out  upon  some  stone  court.  Even  as 
he  watched,  a  bee  came  blundering  up 
to  his  window,  hesitated  for  a  moment 
and  then  went  whirring  off  again ;  and 
through  all  the  sun  and  glitter  and  the 
sparkle  of  the  little  river  there  was  a 
scent  of  pinks  and  mignonette  and  hay 
and  even,  although  it  could  not  really 
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be  so,  of  the  gorse.  The  sky  was  a 
pale  white-blue,  so  pale  that  it  was 
scarcely  any  color  at  all,  and  a  few 
puffs  of  clouds,  dead  white  like  the 
purest  smoke,  hovered  in  dancing  pro- 
cession above  the  purple  wood.  The 
sun  burned  upon  his  bare  feet  and  his 
head  and  his  hands. 

This  coming  of  summer  meant  so 
much  more  to  him  than  merely  the 
immediate  joy  of  it:  it  meant  Rafiel 
and  Cow  Farm  and  the  cave,  and  green 
pools  with  crabs  in  them,  and  shrimp- 
ing and  paddling  and  riding  home  in 
the  evening  on  hay-carts,  and  drinking 
milk  out  of  tin  cans,  and  cows,  and 
small  pigs.  It  meant  peeling  sticks 
and  apples,  and  collecting  shells  and 
fishermen's  nets,  and  sandwiches  and 
saffron  buns  mixed  with  sand  and  hot 
ginger  beer;  one's  ears  peeling  with 
the  sun,  and  church  on  Sunday  with 
the  Rafiel  sheep  cropping  the  grass 
just  outside  the  church  door;  and  Dick 
Marriott  the  fisherman,  and  slipping 
along  over  the  green  water  in  his  boat, 
trailing  one's  fingers  in  the  water,  and 
fishy  smells  by  the  sea-wall,  and  red 
masses  of  dogfish  on  the  pier,  and  the 
still,  cool  feel  of  the  farmhouse  sheets 
just  after  getting  into  bed — ^all  these 
things  and  a  thousand  more  the  com- 
ing of  summer  meant  to  Jeremy. 

But  this  morning  he  did  not  feel 
his  customary  joy.  Closing  his  win- 
dow and  dressing  slowly,  he  wondered 
what  was  the  matter.  What  could  it 
be?  It  was  not  his  eye— certainly  it 
was  a  funny  color  this  morning  and  it 
hurt  when  you  touched  it,  but  he  was 
proud  of  that.  No,  it  was  not  his  eye. 
And  it  was  not  the  dog,  who  came  into 
his  room,  after  scratching  on  the  door, 
and  made  his  usual  morning  pretense 
of  having  come  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  see  his  friend  and  master — 
first  looking  under  the  bed,  then  going 
up  to  the  window  pretending  to  gaze 


out  of  it  (which  he  could  not  do), 
barking,  then  rolling  on  a  square  of 
sunlit  carpet  and,  after  that,  lying  on 
his  back,  his  legs  out  stiff,  his  ridicu- 
lous "imperial"  pointed  and  ironical; 
then  suddenly  turning,  with  a  twist 
of  his  legs,  rushing  at  last  up  to 
Jeremy,  barking  at  him,  laughing  at 
him,  licking  him  and  even  biting  his 
stockings — ^last  of  all  seizing  a  bed- 
room slipper  and  rushing,  wildly,  into 
the  schoolroom  with  it. 

No,  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  Hamlet.  Nor  was  there  any- 
thing the  matter  with  Miss  Jones, 
free,  happily,  from  her  customary 
neuralgia  and  delighted  with  the  new 
number  of  "The  Church  Times".  Nor 
was  it  the  breakfast,  which  today  in- 
cluded bacon  and  strawberry  jam. 
Nor  finally  was  it  Mary  or  Helen  who, 
pleased  with  the  summer  weather 
(and  Mary  additionally  pleased  with 
the  virtues  of  Lance  as  minutely  re- 
corded in  the  second  volume  of  "The 
Pillars  of  the  House"),  were  both  in 
the  most  amiable  of  tempers.  No,  it 
must  be  something  inside  Jeremy 
himself.    .    .    . 

He  waited  until  the  end  of  break- 
fast to  ask  his  question:  "Can  I  go 
and  see  mother.  Miss  Jones?" 

Mary  and  Helen  looked  across  at 
him  inquisitively. 

"What  do  you  want  to  see  your 
mother  for  now,  Jeremy?  You  al- 
ways see  her  at  twelve  o'clock."  Miss 
Jones  pushed  her  spectacles  lower 
upon  her  nose  and  continued  her  read- 
ing. 

"I  want  to." 

"Well,  you  can't  now." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  say  not;  that's  enough." 

But  Jeremy  was  gentle  today.  He 
got  off  his  chair,  went  round  to 
Miss  Jones's  chair,  and  looking  up 
at    her    out    of    his    bruised    eye, 
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said    in    his    most    touching    voice: 

''But,  please,  Miss  Jones,  I  want  to. 
I  really  do." 

Then  she  said  what  he  had  known 
all  the  time  was  coming : 

*Tm  afraid  you  won't  see  your 
mother  today,  dear.  She's  not  welL 
She's  in  bed." 

•What?    Is  she  iUT" 

"She's  tired  after  her  journey  yes- 
terday, I  expect." 

He  said  no  more. 

He  tried  during  the  whole  of  that 
day  not  to  think  of  his  mother  and  he 
found  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  could  do  nothing  else  but  think 
of  her.  During  the  morning  he  sat 
very  silently  over  his  lessons,  did  all 
that  he  was  told,  did  not  once  kick 
Mary  under  the  table,  nor  ask  Miss 
Jones  to  sharpen  his  pencil,  nor  make 
faces  at  Hamlet  Once  or  twice,  in  a 
way  that  he  had,  he  leaned  his  head  on 
his  hand  as  though  he  were  an  ancient 
professor  with  a  whole  library  of 
great  works  behind  him,  and  when 
Miss  Jones  asked  him  whether  he  had 
a  headache  he  said,  "No,  thank  you", 
instead  of  seizing  on  the  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  release  that  such  a  ques- 
tion offered  him. 

When  they  all  went  for  a  walk  in 
the  afternoon  he  sprang,  for  a  moment, 
into  something  of  his  natural  vivacity ; 
they  came  upon  a  thin,  ill-shaven 
tramp,  dressed  as  a  sailor,  with  a 
patch  over  one  eye,  producing  terrible 
discordance  from  a  fiddle.  This  indi- 
vidual held  in  one  hand  a  black  tin 
cup,  and  at  his  side  crouched  a  mon- 
grel terrier  whose  beaten  and  di- 
sheveled appearance  created  at  once 
hopes  in  the  breast  of  the  flamboyant 
Hamlet.  This  couple  were  posted  just 
outside  Mr.  Poole's  second-hand  book- 
shop, close  to  the  second  box  and,  for 
a  moment,  Jeremy  was  enthralled. 
He  wanted  to  give  the  hero  his  week's 


penny,  and  upon  finding  that  his 
week's  penny  was  not — owing  to  sweet 
purchases  on  the  previous  day,  he  be- 
gan elaborate  bargainings  with  Miss 
Jones  as  to  the  forestalling  of  future 
pennies.  Meanwhile  Hamlet  leaped, 
with  every  sign  of  joyful  expectation, 
upon  the  pauper  dog,  the  blind  sailor 
began  to  hit  wildly  about  with  his 
stick,  Mr.  Poole's  second  box  was  up- 
set, and  the  sailor's  black  patch  fell 
oflT,  revealing  him  as  the  possessor  of 
two  beautiful  eyes  just  like  any  other 
gentleman,  and  a  fine  vigorous  stock  of 
the  best  Glebeshire  profanities.  Mr. 
Poole,  himself,  an  irascible  old  man, 
came  out,  a  policeman  approached,  two 
old  ladies  from  the  close,  well  known 
to  Jeremy,  were  shocked  by  the  tramp, 
and  the  cathedral  bell,  as  though  it  had 
just  woke  up  to  its  real  responsibili- 
ties, suddenly  began  to  ring. 

All  this  was,  of  course,  delightful  to 
Jeremy,  and  offered  so  many  possible 
veins  of  interest  that  he  could  have 
stayed  there  for  hours.  He  wanted 
very  badly  to  ask  the  sailor  why  he 
covered  up  a  perfectly  wholesome  eye 
with  a  black  patch  and  he  would  have 
liked  to  see  what  Hamlet  could  do  in 
the  direction  of  eating  up  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  Mr.  Poole's  second 
box.  But  he  was  dragged  away  by  the 
agitated  hand  of  Miss  Jones,  having 
to  console  himself  finally  with  a  wink 
from  the  august  policeman  who, 
known  throughout  Polchester  as  Tom 
Noddy,  was  a  kindly  soul  and  liked 
gentlemanly  little  boys  but  persecuted 
the  street  sort. 

For  a  moment  this  exciting  adven- 
ture carried  him  away  and  he  even 
listened  for  a  minute  or  two  to  Mary 
who,  seizing  her  opportunity,  began 
hurriedly:  "Once  upon  a  time  there 
lived  a  sailor,  very  thin,  and  he  never 
washed  and  he  had  a  dog  and  a 
violin — ",  but  soon  he  remembered  and 
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sighed  and  said,  "Oh,  bother,  Mary  I 
and  then  walked  on  by  himself.  And 
still  all  through  that  hot  afternoon, 
when  even  the  Rope  Walk  did  not  offer 
any  shade  and  when  the  Pol  was  of  so 
clear  a  color  that  you  could  see  trout 
and  emerald  stones  and  golden  sand 
as  under  glass,  and  when  Hamlet  was 
compelled  to  run  ahead  and  find  a  piece 
of  shade  and  lie  there  stretched,  pant- 
ing, with  his  tongue  out  until  they 
came  up  to  him — even  all  these  signs 
of  a  true  and  marvelous  summer  did 
not  relieve  Jeremy  of  his  burden. 
Something  horrible  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. He  knew  it  with  such  certainty 
that  he  wondered  how  Mary  and  Helen 
could  be  so  gaily  light-hearted  and 
despised  them  for  their  carelessness. 
This  was  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  hot  weather;  he  felt  as  though, 
were  a  cold  breeze  suddenly  to  come 
and  rain  to  fall,  he  would  be  happy 
again. 

There  had  once  been  a  boy,  older 
than  he,  called  Johnny  Bain,  a  fat  boy 
who  had  lived  next  door  to  the  Coles. 
Whenever  he  had  had  the  opportunity 
he  had  bullied  Jeremy,  pinching  his 
arms,  putting  pins  into  his  legs,  and 
shouting  suddenly  into  his  ears. 
Jeremy,  who  had  feared  Johnny  Bain, 
had  ^ways  "felt"  the  stout  youth's 
arrival  before  he  appeared.  The  sky 
had  seemed  to  darken,  the  air  to 
thicken,  the  birds  to  gather  in  the 
"rooky^'  wood.  He  had  trembled  and 
shaken,  his  teeth  had  chattered,  and 
his  throat  grown  dry  for  no  reason 
at  all. 

As  he  had  once  felt  about  Johnny 
Bain  so  now  he  felt  about  life  in  gen- 
eral Something  horrible  was  going 
to  happen.  •  .  •  Something  to  do 
with  Mother.  •  .  .  As  he  came 
up  the  road  to  their  house  his  heart 
beat  so  that  he  could  not  hear  his  own 
steps. 


§2 

They  entered  the  house  and  at  once 
even  Mary,  preoccupied  as  she  was 
with  her  story  about  the  sailor,  no- 
ticed that  something  was  wrong. 

"Rose!  Rose!"  she  called  out  loudly. 

"Hush!"  said  Miss  Jones,  'Tou 
must  be  quiet,  dear." 

"Why?"  said  Mary.    "I  want  Rose 

to '' 

"Your  mother  isn't  at  all  well,  dear 

—I '' 

And  she  was  interrupted  by  Rose 
who,  coming  suddenly  downstairs  with 
a  face  very  different  from  her  usual 
cheerful  one,  said  something  to  Miss 
Jones  in  a  low  voice. 

Miss  Jones  gave  a  little  cry:  "So 
soon?  ...  A  girl  .  .  ."  and 
then  added,  "How  is  she?" 

Then  Rose  said  something  more 
which  the  children  could  not  catch  and 
vanished. 

They  all  went  upstairs.  Then  in  the 
schoolroom  Miss  Jones  said  an  amaz- 
ing thing: 

"I  must  tell  you  all,  children,  that 
you've  got  a  new  little  sister." 

"A  new  sister!"  screamed  Mary. 

Helen  said:    "Oh,  Miss  Jones!" 

Jeremy  said:  "What  did  she  come 
for  just  now  when  mother  is  ill?" 

"God  wanted  her  to  come,  dear", 
said  Miss  Jones.  "You  must  all  be 
very  kind  to  her  and  do  all  you 
can " 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  torrent 
of  questions  from  the  two  girls.  What 
was  she  like?  What  was  her  name? 
Could  she  walk?  Where  did  she  come 
from?  Did  father  and  mother  find 
her  in  Drymouth? — and  so  on.  Jeremy 
was  silent.  At  last  he  said:  "We 
don't  want  any  more  girls  here". 

"Better  than  having  another  boy", 
said  Helen. 

But  he  would  not  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge.   He  sat  on  his  favorite  seat  on 
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the  window-ledge,  dragged  up  a  reluc- 
tant Hamlet  to  sit  with  him,  and  gazed 
out  down  into  the  garden  that  was 
misty  now  in  the  evening  golden  light, 
the  trees  and  the  soil  black  beneath 
the  gold,  the  rooks  circling  slowly 
across  the  sky  above  the  farther  side 
of  the  road.  Hamlet  wriggled.  He 
always  detested  that  he  should  be  cud- 
dled and  he  would  press  first  with  one 
leg,  then  with  another  against  Jer- 
emy's coat;  then  he  would  lie  dead 
for  a  moment,  suddenly  springing  with 
his  head  up  in  the  hope  that  the  sur- 
prise would  free  him;  then  he  would 
turn  into  a  snake,  twisting  his  body 
under  Jeremy's  arm  and  dropping 
with  a  flop  on  to  the  floor.  All  these 
manoeuvres  today  availed  him  noth- 
ing; Jeremy  held  his  neck  in  a  vise 
and  dug  his  fingers  well  into  the  skin. 
Hamlet  whined,  then  lay  still  and,  in 
the  midst  of  indignant  reflections 
against  the  imbecile  tyrannies  of  man, 
fell  to  his  own  surprise  asleep. 

Jeremy  sat  there  while  the  dusk  fell 
and  all  the  beautiful  lights  were  drawn 
from  the  sky  and  the  rooks  went  to 
bed.  Rose  came  to  draw  the  curtains 
and  then  he  left  his  window-seat, 
dragged  out  his  toy  farm  and  pre- 
tended to  play  with  it.  He  looked  at 
his  sisters.  They  seemed  quite  tran- 
quil. Helen  was  sewing  and  Mary 
deep  in  "The  Pillars  of  the  House". 
The  clock  ticked.  Hamlet,  lost  in 
sleep,  snored  and  sputtered ;  the  whole 
world  pursued  its  ordinary  way.  Only 
in  himself  something  was  changed :  he 
was  unhappy  and  he  could  not  account 
for  his  unhappiness.  It  should  have 
been  because  his  mother  was  ill,  and 
yet  she  had  been  ill  before  and  he  had 
been  only  disturbed  for  a  moment. 
After  all,  grown-up  people  always  got 
well.  There  had  been  Aunt  Amy  who 
had  measles  and  the  wife  of  the  dean 
who   had    something,    and   even   the 


bishop  once.  .  •  .  But  now  he  was 
frightened.  There  was  some  percep- 
tion, coming  to  him  now  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  that  this  world  was 
not  absolutely  stable,  that  people  left 
it,  people  came  into  it,  that  there  was 
change  and  danger  and  something 
stronger.  .  .  .  Gradually  this  per- 
ception was  approaching  him  as 
though  it  had  been  some  dark  figure 
who  had  entered  the  house  and  now 
with  muffled  step  and  veiled  face  was 
slowly  climbing  the  stairs  toward  him. 
He  only  knew  that  his  mother  could 
not  go,  she  could  not  go.  She  was 
part  of  his  life,  and  she  would  always 
be  so.  Why,  now  when  he  thought  of 
it,  he  could  do  nothing  without  his 
mother;  every  day  he  must  tell  her 
what  he  had  done  and  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  must  show  her  what  he 
had  acquired,  and  must  explain  to  her 
what  he  had  lost,  must  go  to  her  when 
he  was  hurt,  and  when  he  was  fright- 
ened and  when  he  was  glad — and  all 
these  things  he  had  never  even 
thought  until  now. 

As  he  sat  there  the  house  seemed  to 
grow  even  quieter  and  quieter  about 
him.  He  felt  as  though  he  would 
have  liked  to  go  to  the  schoolroom  door 
and  listen.  It  was  terrible  imagining 
the  house  behind  the  door — quite 
silent — ^so  that  the  clocks  had  stopped 
and  no  one  walked  upon  the  stairs  and 
no  one  laughed  down  in  the  pantry. 
He  wished  that  they  would  make  more 
noise  in  the  schoolroom.  He  upset 
the  church  and  the  apple  farm  and 
Mrs.  Noah. 

But  the  silence  after  the  noise  was 
worse  than  ever. 

Soon  Miss  Jones  took  the  two  girls 
away  to  her  room  to  fit  on  some 
clothes,  an  operation  which  Helen 
adored  and  Mary  hated.  Jeremy  was 
left  alone  and  he  was,  at  once,  terribly 
frightened.    He  knew  that  it  was  of 
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no  use  to  be  frightened  and  he  tried 
to  go  on  with  his  game,  putting  the 
church  with  the  apple-trees  around  it 
and  the  Noah  family  all  sleeping  under 
the  trees;  but  at  every  moment  some- 
thing compelled  him  to  raise  his  head 
and  see  that  no  one  was  there,  and  he 
felt  so  small  and  so  lonely  that  he 
would  have  liked  to  hide  under  some- 
thing. 

Then  when  he  thought  of  his  mother 
all  alone  and  the  house  so  quiet  around 
her  and  no  one  able  to  go  to  her,  he 
felt  so  miserable  that  he  turned  round 
from  his  village  and  stared  desolately 
into  the  fireplace.  The  thought  of  his 
new  sister  came  to  him,  but  was  dis- 
missed impatiently.  He  did  not  want 
a  new  sister — Mary  and  Helen  were 
trouble  enough  as  it  was — and  he  felt, 
with  an  old  weary  air,  that  it  was 
time,  indeed,  that  he  was  off  to  school. 
Nothing  was  the  same.  Always  new 
people.    Never  any  peace.    .    .    . 

Jeremy,  left  alone,  had  a  desperate 
impulse  to  scream  that  someone  must 
come,  that  he  was  frightened,  that 
something  horrible  was  in  the  house. 
He  stood  up,  staring  at  the  closed  door, 
his  face  white,  his  eyes  large  and  full 
of  fear.  Then  he  flung  himself  down 
by  Hamlet  and  taking  him  by  the 
neck,  whispered: 

"I'm  frightened!  I'm  frightened! 
Bark  or  something.  .  .  .  There's 
someone  here!" 

§8 
Next  morning  Mrs.  Cole  was  still 
alive.  There  had  been  no  change  dur- 
ing the  night;  today,  the  doctor  said, 
would  be  the  critical  day.  Today  was 
Sunday  and  Mr.  Cole  took  his  morn- 
ing service  at  his  church  as  usual.  He 
had  been  up  all  night^-he  looked  hag- 
gard and  pale,  wearing  the  expression 
as  of  a  man  lost  in  a  world  that  he 
had  always  trusted.    But  he  would  not 


fail  in  his  duty.  **When  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name  .  .  ."  Perhaps  God  would 
hear  him.    .    .    . 

It  was  a  day  of  tremendous  heat. 
No  one  had  ever  remembered  so  hot  a 
day  at  so  early  a  time  of  year.  The 
windows  of  the  church  were  open,  but 
no  breeze  blew  through  the  aisles. 
The  relentless,  blazing  blue  of  the  sky 
penetrated  into  the  cool  shadows  of 
the  church  and  it  was  as  though  the 
congregation  sat  there  under  shim- 
mering glass.  The  waves  of  Tight 
shifted,  rose  and  fell  above  the  bon- 
nets and  hats  and  bare  heads,  and  all 
the  little  choir-boys  fell  asleep  during 
the  sermon. 

The  Cole  family  did  not  fall  asleep. 
They  sat  with  pale  faces  and  stiff 
backs  staring  at  their  father  and 
thinking  about  their  mother.  Mary 
and  Helen  were  frightened ;  the  house 
was  so  strange,  everyone  spoke  in 
whispers  and,  on  the  way  into  church, 
many  ladies  asked  them  how  their 
mother  was. 

They  felt  important  as  well  as  sad. 
But  Jeremy  did  not  feel  important. 
He  had  not  heard  the  ladies  and  their 
questions — ^he  would  not  have  cared  if 
he  had.  People  had  always  called  him 
"a  queer  little  boy"  simply  because  he 
was  independent  and  thought  more 
than  he  spoke.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
always  in  reality  been  normal  enough 
until  now.  Today  he  was  really 
"queer",  was  conscious  for  the  first 
time  of  the  existence  of  a  world  whose 
adjacency  to  the  real  world  was,  in 
after  days,  to  trouble  him  so  often  and 
to  complicate  life  for  him  so  griev- 
ously. The  terror  that  had  come  down 
upon  him  on  the  previous  day  seemed 
today  utterly  to  soak  through  into  the 
very  heart  of  him.  His  motker  was 
going  to  die  unless  something  ot^some- 
body  saved  her.     What  was  dying? 
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Going  away,  he  had  always  been  told, 
with  a  golden  harp,  to  sing  hsrmns  in  a 
foreign  country.  But  today  the  pic- 
ture would  not  form  so  easily.  There 
was  silence  and  darkness  and  confu- 
sion about  this  death.  His  mother 
was  going,  against  her  wiU,  and  no 
one  could  tell  him  whither  she  was 
going.  If  he  could  only  stop  her 
dying,  force  God  to  leave  her  alone,  to 
leave  her  with  them  all  as  she  had  been 
before.    .    .    . 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  father, 
who  climbed  into  his  pulpit  and  gave 
out  the  text  of  his  sermons.  Today 
he  would  talk  about  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  "Abraham,  as  his  hearers 
would  remember    .    .    ."  and  so  on. 

Jeremy  listened  and  gradually  there 
grew  before  his  eyes  the  figure  of  a 
strange  and  terrible  God.  This  was 
no  new  figure.  He  had  never  thought 
directly  about  God,  but  for  a  very  long 
time  now  he  had  had  Him  in  the  back- 
ground of  his  life,  as  Polchester  Town 
Hall  was  in  the  background.  But  now 
he  definitely  and  actively  figured  to 
himself  this  God,  this  God  who  was 
taking  his  mother  away,  and  was  in- 
tending apparently  to  put  her  into 
some  dark  place  where  she  would  know 
nobody.  It  must  be  some  horrible 
place,  because  his  father  looked  so 
frightened — ^which  he  would  not  look 
if  his  mother  were  simply  going,  with 
a  golden  harp,  to  sing  hymns.  Jeremy 
had  always  heard  that  this  God  was 
loving  and  kind  and  tender,  but  the 
figure  whom  his  father  was  now  draw- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation 
was  none  of  these  things. 

Mr.  Cole  spoke  of  a  God  just  and 
terrible,  but  a  God  who  apparently 
for  the  merest  fancy  put  His  faithful 
servant  to  terrible  anguish  and  dis- 
tress and  then,  for  another  fancy  as 
light  as  the  first,  spared  him  his  sor- 
row.   Mr.  Cole  emphasized  the  neces- 


sity for  obedience,  the  need  for  a 
willing  surrender  of  anything  that 
may  be  dear  to  us,  "because  the  k>ve 
of  God  must  be  greater  than  any- 
thing that  holds  us  here  on  earth". 
But  Jeremy  did  not  listen  to  these  re- 
marks; his  mind  was  filled  with  this 
picture  of  a  vast,  shadowy  figure, 
seated  in  the  sky,  his  white  beard 
fiowing  beneath  eyes  that  frowned 
from  dark,  rocky  eyebrows  out  upon 
people  like  Jeremy  who,  although 
doing  their  best,  were  nevertheless  at 
the  mercy  of  any  whim  that  He  might 
have.  This  terrible  figure  was  the 
author  of  the  hot  day,  author  of  the 
silent  house  and  the  shimmering 
darkened  church,  author  of  the  de- 
cision to  take  his  mother  away  from 
all  that  she  loved  and  put  her  some- 
where where  she  would  be  alone  and 
cold  and  silent — "simply  because  he 
wishes    .    .    ." 

"From  this  beautiful  passage", 
concluded  Mr.  Cole,  "we  learn  that 
God  is  just  and  merciful  but  that  He 
demands  our  obedience.  We  must  be 
ready  at  any  instant  to  give  up  what 
we  love  best 


... 


Afterward  they  all  trooped  out  into 
the  splendid  sunshine. 

§4 
There  was  a  horrible  Sunday  din- 
ner when  the  silence,  and  the  roast 
beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding,  and  the 
dining-room  quivering  with  heat,  em- 
phasized every  minute  of  the  solemn 
ticking  clock — Mary  suddenly  burst 
into  tears,  choked  over  a  glass  of 
water,  and  was  led  from  the  room. 
Jeremy  ate  his  beef  and  rice  pudding 
in  silence  except  that  once  or  twice 
in  a  low  hoarse  voice  he  whispered: 
"Pass  the  mustard,  please"  or  "Pass 
the  salt,  please".  Miss  Jones,  watch- 
ing his  white  face  and  the  tremble  of 
his  upper  lip,  longed  to  say  something 
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to  comfort  him  but  wisely  held  her 
peace. 

After  dinner  Jeremy  collected  Ham- 
let and  went  to  the  conservatory. 
This,  like  so  many  other  English  con- 
servatories, was  a  desolate  and  des- 
perate little  place  where  boxes  of 
sand,  dry  corded-looking  bulbs,  and 
an  unhappy  plant  or  two  languished, 
forgotten  and  forlorn.  For  Jeremy 
the  place  had  had  always  an  in- 
describable fascination.  When  he 
was  very  young  there  had  been  abso- 
lute trust  that  things  would  grow, 
that  every  kind  of  wonder  might 
spring  before  one's  eyes  at  any  mo- 
ment of  the  day.  Then  when  no  won- 
der came,  there  had  been  the  thrill  of 
the  empty  boxes  of  earth,  the  probing 
with  one's  fingers  to  see  what  the 
funny-looking  bulbs  would  be,  and 
the  watching  of  the  fronds  on  the  pale 
vine.  Afterward  there  was  another 
fascination — ^the  fascination  of  some 
strange  and  sinister  atmosphere  that 
he  was  much  too  young  to  define. 
The  place,  he  knew,  was  different 
from  the 'rest  of  the  house.  It  pro- 
jected, conventionally  enough,  from 
the  drawing-room,  but  the  heavy  door 
with  thick  windows  of  red  glass  shut 
it  off  from  the  whole  world.  Its 
rather  dirty  and  obscure  windows 
looked  over  the  same  country  that 
Jeremy's  bedroom  window  commanded. 
It  also  caught  all  the  sun,  so  that  in 
the  summer  it  was  terribly  hot.  But 
he  loved  the  heat. 

Another  thing  that  Jeremy  felt 
there  was  that  he  was  in  a  glass  cage 
swinging  over  the  whole  world.  If 
one  shut  one's  eyes,  one  could  easily 
fancy  that  one  was  swinging  out, 
swinging,  swinging  .  .  .  and  that 
suddenly,  perhaps,  the  cage  would  be 
detached  from  the  house  and  go  sail- 
ing, like  a  magic  carpet,  to  Arabia 
and  Persia  and  anywhere  you  please 


to  command   .   .   .   easily  and  quickly. 

Today  the  glass  burnt  like  fire  and 
the  green  fields  came  floating  up  like 
running  water.  The  house  was  ut- 
terly still;  the  red  glass  door  shut  off 
the  world.  Jeremy  sat,  his  arms 
tightly  round  Hamlet's  neck,  on  the 
dirty  floor ;  he  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  misery,  weariness,  fright,  and 
anger.  There  was  already  in  him  a 
strain  of  impatience,  so  that  he  could 
not  bear  simply  to  sit  down  and  be- 
wail something  as,  for  instance,  both 
his  sisters  were  doing  at  this  mo- 
ment. He  must  act.  They  could  not 
be  happy  without  their  mother;  he 
himself  wanted  her  so  badly  that  even 
now,  there  in  the  flaming  conserva- 
tory, if  he  had  allowed  himself  to  do 
such  a  thing,  he  would  have  sat  and 
cried  and  cried  and  cried.  But  he  was 
not  going  to  cry.  Mary  and  Helen 
could  cry;  they  were  girls;  he  was  go- 
ing to  do  something. 

As  he  sat  there,  getting  hotter  and 
hotter,  there  grew,  larger  and  larger 
before  his  eyes,  the  figure  of  Terrible 
God.  That  image  of  Someone  of  a 
vast  size  sitting  in  the  red-hot  sky,  his 
white  beard  flowing,  his  eyes  frown- 
ing, grew  ever  more  and  more  awful. 
Jeremy  stared  up  into  the  glass,  his 
eyes  blinking,  the  sweat  beginning  to 
pour  down  his  nose,  and  yet  his  body 
shivering  with  terror.  But  he  had 
strung  himself  up  to  meet  Him. 
Somehow  he  was  going  to  save  his 
mother  and  hinder  her  departure.  At 
an  instant,  inside  him,  he  was  crying: 
"I  want  my  mother!  I  want  my 
mother!"  like  a  little  boy  who  had 
been  left  in  the  street,  and  at  the 
other,  **You  shan't  have  her!  You 
shan't  have  her!"  as  though  someone 
were  trying  to  steal  his  toy  village 
or  Hamlet  away  from  him.  His 
sleepy,  bemused,  heated  brain  wan- 
dered, in  dazed  fashion,  back  to  his 
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father's    sermon    of    that    morning. 
Abraham  and  Isaac!     Abraham  and 

Isaac! 

Abraham  and  Isaac!  Suddenly,  as 
though  through  the  flaming  glass 
something  had  been  flung  to  him,  an 
idea  came.  Perhaps  God,  that  huge, 
ugly  God,  was  teasing  the  Coles  just 
as  once  He  had  teased  Abraham.  Per- 
haps He  wished  to  see  whether  they 
were  truly  obedient  as  the  Jampot  had 
sometimes  wished  in  the  old  days.  He 
was  only,  it  might  be,  pretending. 
Perhaps  he  was  demanding  that  one 
of  them  should  give  up  something, 
something  of  great  value.  Even 
Jeremy,  himself.    .    .    • 

If  he  had  to  sacrifice  something  to 
save  his  mother  what  would  be  hard- 
est to  sacrifice?  Would  it  be  his  toy 
village  or  Mary  or  Helen  or  his  sol- 
diers or  his  paint-box  or  his  goldfish 
that  he  had  in  a  bowl  or  .  .  .  No, 
of  course  he  had  known  from  the  first 
what  would  be  hardest  ...  it 
would,  of  course,  be  Hamlet. 

At  this  stage  in  his  thinking  he  re- 
moved his  arms  from  Hamlet's  neck 
and  looked  at  the  animal.  At  the 
same  moment  the  light  that  had  filled 
the  glass-house  with  a  fiery  radiance 
that  burnt  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
place,  was  clouded.  Above  in  the  sky, 
black  smoky  clouds,  rolling  in  fold 
after  fold  as  though  some  demon  were 
flinging  them  out  across  the  sky  as 
one  flings  a  carpet,  piled  up  and  up, 
each  one  darker  than  the  last.  The 
light  vanished;  the  conservatory  was 
filled  with  a  thick  murky  glow,  and 
far  across  the  fields  from  the  heart 
of  the  black  wood  came  the  low  rumble 
of  thunder.  But  Jeremy  did  not  hear 
that;  he  was  busy  with  his  thoughts. 
He  stared  at  the  dog  who  was  lying 
stretched  out  on  the  dirty  floor,  his 
nose  between  his  toes.  It  cannot 
truthfully  be  said  that  the   resolve 


that  was  forming  in  Jeremy's  head 
had  its  birth  in  any  fine,  noble  ideal- 
isms. It  was  as  though  some  bully, 
seizing  his  best  marbles,  had  said: 
"I'll  give  you  these  back,  if  you  hand 
over  this  week's  pocket-money!"  His 
attitude  to  the  bully  could  not  truth- 
fully be  described  as  one  of  homage  or 
reverence;  rather  was  it  one  of  anger 
and  impotent  rebellion. 

He  loved  Hamlet  and  he  loved  his 
mother  more  than  Hamlet,  but  he 
was  not  moved  by  sentiment.  Grimly, 
his  legs  apart,  his  eyes  shut  tight  as 
they  were  when  he  said  his  prayers, 
he  made  his  challenge. 

"I'll  give  you  Hamlet,  if  you  won't 

take  mother "    A  pause.    "Only  I 

can't  cut  Hamlet's  throat.  But  I  could 
lose  him  if  that  would  do.  .  .  . 
Only  you  must  take  him  now— I 
couldn't  do  it  tomorrow."  His  voice 
began  to  tremble.  He  was  frightened. 
He  could  feel  behind  his  closed  eyes 
that  the  darkness  had  gathered.  The 
place  seemed  to  be  filled  with  rolling 
smoke  and  the  house  was  so  terribly 
still! 

He  said  again:  "You  can  take 
Hamlet.  He's  my  best  thing.  You 
can    .    .    . 


You  can 


»» 


There  followed  then  with  the  promp- 
titude of  a  most  admirably  managed 
theatrical  climax  a  peal  of  thunder 
that  seemed  to  strike  the  house  with 
the  iron  hand  of  a  giant.  Two  more 
came  and  then,  for  a  second,  a  silence, 
more  deadly  than  all  the  earlier  havoc. 

Jeremy  felt  that  God  had  leapt  upon 
him.  He  opened  his  eyes,  turned  as 
though  to  run  and  then  saw,  with  a 
freezing  check  upon  the  very  beat  of 
his  heart,  that  Hamlet  was  gone.  .  .  . 

§5 

There  was  no  Hamlet! 
In  that  second  of  frantic,  unreason- 
ing terror  he  received  a  conviction  of 
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God  that  no  rationalistic  training  in 
later  years  was  able  to  remove. 

There  was  no  Hamlet — only  the 
dusky,  dirty  place  with  a  black  tor- 
rentndriven  world  beyond  it.  With  a 
rush  as  of  a  thousand  whips  slashing 
the  air,  the  rain  came  down  upon 
the  glass.  Jeremy  turned  crying, 
"Mother!  Mother!  I  want  Mother!" 
and  flung  himself  at  the  red  glass 
doors;  fumbling  in  his  terror  for  the 
handle,  he  felt  as  though  the  end  of 
the  world  had  come;  such  a  panic  had 
seized  him  as  only  belongs  to  the  most 
desperate  of  nightmares.  God  had 
answered  him.  Hamlet  was  gone  and 
in  a  moment  Jeremy  himself  might  be 
seizeu.     ... 

He  felt  frantically  for  the  door; 
he  beat  upon  the  glass.  He  cried 
"Mother!  Mother!  Mother!" 

He  had  found  the  door  but  just  as 
he  turned  the  handle  he  was  aware  of 
a  new  sound,  heard  distantly,  through 
the  rain.  Looking  back  he  saw,  from 
behind  a  rampart  of  dusty  flower- 
pots, flrst  a  head,  then  a  rough,  tou- 
sled body,  then  a  tail  that  might  be 


recognized  among  all  the  tails  of 
Christendom. 

Hamlet  (who  had  trained  himself 
to  meet  with  a  fine  natural  show  of 
bravery  every  possible  violence  save 
only  thunder)'  crept  ashamed,  dirty, 
and  smiling  toward  his  master. 

God  had  only  played  His  trick — 
Abraham  and  Isaac  after  all. 

Then  with  a  fine  sense  of  victory 
and  defiance  Jeremy  turned  back, 
looked  up  at  the  slashing  rain,  and 
gazed  out  upon  the  black  country.  At 
last  he  seized  Hamlet  and  dragging 
him  out  by  his  hind-legs,  knelt  there 
in  the  dust,  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  licked  until  his  face  was  as  though 
a  snail  had  crossed  over  it. 

The  thunder  passed.  Blue  pushed 
up  into  the  grey.  A  cool  air  blew 
through  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  deep  in  his  heart,  the 
terror  remained.  In  that  moment  he 
had  met  God,  face  to  face;  he  had 
delivered  his  first  challenge.    .    .    . 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  that  Sun- 
day that  Mrs.  Cole  turned  the  comer 
toward  recovery. 


(To  be  continued) 
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The  Punk  in 
Punctuation 

I  have  always  had  a  very  keen  ambition 

To  become  a  sort  of  poet  laureate 
But  I'm  hampered  by  my  lack  of  erudition 

For  I've  never  somehow  learned  to  punctuate 

I  can  never  handle  commas  with  assurance 
Though  I  understand  their  use  is  fixed  by  rule 

And  it  taxes  any  editor's  endurance 
To  supply  the  things  I  didn't  learn  at  school 

I  know  nothing  of  the  colon's  life  and  pleasures 
Of  the  semicolon's  joys  just  half  as  much 

And  my  best  intentioned  dithyrambic  measures 
Always  need  the  punctuator's  gentle  touch 

When  to  use  parentheses  and  when  the  bracket 
Is  a  puzzle  far  beyond  my  simple  ken 

You  may  never  miss  such  knowledge  till  you  lack  it 
But  you'll  find  it  very  necessary  then 

Take  the  hyphen  and  the  dash  they're  most  confusing 
I  can  never  tell  the  short  one  from  the  long 

And  the  question-mark  my  use  of  it's  amusing 
As  to  risking  asterisks  I'm  always  wrong 

I  can  never  use  the  marks  that  mean  quotation 
I'm  as  apt  as  not  to  turn  them  inside  out 

And  the  little  sign  that  stands  for  exclamation 
Is  a  constant  source  of  never  ending  doubt 

So  the  only  way  to  thwart  my  hesitating 
And  to  bring  my  dread  dilemma  to  an  end 

Is  to  let  the  reader  do  the  punctuating 
With  the  marks  I'm  very  happy  to  append 

;  ;?,.)*:  ;  —  &'?-"()  ;/  —  *—:  :'") 
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"  Wise-Cracking^^ 
Crook  Novels 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
crook  plays  and  the  crook  novels  now 
so  much  with  us?  I  refer  of  course 
to  the  trouble  the  authors  of  them  de- 
liberately cause  us  by  their  flourish- 
ing of  the  crook  language.  At  least 
I  assume  out  of  politeness  that  it 
really  is  crook  language  that  is  flour- 
ished. I  should  hate  to  think  we  are 
all  of  us  being  baflSed  or  intrigued  (tn^ 
trigued — that  indeed  is  a  word  which 
Sophie  Kerr  might  well  have  added 
to  her  "detestable"  list  in  the  Febru- 
ary number)  by  a  language  specially 
cooked  up  in  the  humble  hall-bedroom 
or  the  palatial  studio  (as  the  case  may 
be)  of  some  crook-story  artist.  Yet 
stranger  things  have  happened — 

How  disturbing  it  is  to  the  simple- 
minded  reader  with  the  usual  700-  to 
800-word  vocabulary  to  discover,  for 
instance,  that  neither  "soup"  nor 
"sausage"  has  anything  to  do  with 
food,  nor  "bubble"  with  drink,  that  a 
"gay  cat"  is  by  no  manner  of  means  a 
hilarious  feline,  and  that  bells  have 
no  part  in  a  "ring-up"  I 

Revolving  these  great  matters  in 
my  mind,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  what  the  reading  public 
needs  is  a  little  discreet  guidance.  To 
this  end  I  have  prepared  a  short  ex- 
amination paper  in  crook  terms  which 
I  give  below,  and  which  I  believe 
covers  the  ground  with  some  com- 
pleteness. Any  student  who  devotes 
a  mere  four  or  five  hours  a  day  of  his 
spare  time  for  a  few  months  to  the 
careful  study  of  the  works  of  George 
Bronson  Howard,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Rath, 
and  the  other  well-known  crook-story 
¥nriters,  with  this  paper  as  a  guide, 
will  be  able — I  feel  convinced — ^to 
graduate  summa  eum  laude  in  the 
noble    art    of    'Srise-cracking".    In 


fact  he  (or  she)  should  not  only  be 
able  to  read  a  crook  novel  or  see  a 
crook  play  without  discomfort,  but 
will  be  able  to  "shoot  the  wise-crack- 
ing stuflf"  personally,  to  the  envy  of 
his  (or  her)  friends,  and  even  (the- 
oretically) to  hold  up  his  (or  her) 
end  in  the  company  of  the  very  crooks 
themselves.  (May  I  be  there  to 
see!) 

To  encourage  the  earnest-minded 
inquirer  I  shall  be  glad  to  donate  a 
copy  of  "Belle  Jones"  or  "Jessica's 
First  Prayer"  as  a  prize  to  the  best 
set  of  answers  sent  in  before  July  4th, 
on  the  condition  that  each  candidate 
for  the  prize  encloses  an  affidavit, 
sworn  on  a  stack  of  "Daisy"  books  not 
less  than  four  feet  high,  that  the  an- 
swers are  his  (or  her)  unaided  work, 
and  that  no  ^assistance  whatever  has 
been  sought  from  a  professional 
crook. 

EXAMINATION  PAPER 

(Note — Write  your  answers  clearly,  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  Additional  marks 
will  be  giyen  for  verifiable  references  to  au- 
thorities and  quotations  of  origrlnal  texts.) 

1.  Construct  sentences  illustratins  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  following  terms:  olivet,  gal- 
way,  ducket,  to  clean  for  the  works. 

2.  If  a  pete  intends  to  snuff  a  drum, 

(a)  would  he  prefer  a  harnessed  box  or 
a  keister,  and  why? 

(b)  in  which  case  would  he  make  use  of 
soup  or  of  dooley,  and  why? 

(c)  for  what  reasons  would  a  looker  be 
desirable? 

3.  Is  a  paper-hanger  or  a  scratchman  gen- 
erally considered  as  the  higher  grade  of 
worker?  How  does  each  compare  socially  and 
professionally  with  (a)  a  mush-talker,  (b) 
a  baster,  (c)  a  moll-buzzer,  (d)  a  knucker, 
(e)  a  creeper,  (f)  a  yegg? 

4.  Distinguish  carefully  between  (a)  the 
bubble,  (b)  the  callie,  (c)  the  hoose-gow; 
and  evaluate  (without  the  use  of  logarithms) 
the  difference  in  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman 
(a)  kangarooed  to  the  dump  by  a  stool- 
pigeon,  (b)  ditched  through  a  pal  crocking 
to  a  snitch. 

6.  Discuss  the  effect  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  on  a  white  liner.  What  would  be 
his  chances  after  its  passage  of  procuring 
•ufllcient  powders  to  enable  him  to  get  slopped 
up  (a)  in  the  State  of  Maine,  (b)  in  New 
York  City? 
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€.  Bzplain  clearly  with  examples  the  uses 
of  any  five  of  the  following  articles ;  a  mouth- 
piece, a  dracr,  a  rumble,  a  slang,  a  scat,  a 
monniker,  a  rally. 

7.  Diiferentlate  a  door-rapper  from  a 
cleaner,  and  state,  with  adequate  reasons, 
which  would  be  the  more  likely  (a)  to  ding 
for  a  lump,  (b)  to  be  a  ring-up  for  a  holster 
(omitting  in  the  latter  case  the  possibilities 
of  the  Joint  being  bugged). 

Problem  A 

A  lanmiister,  X,  is  traveling  along  a  curved 
road  AB  at  the  rate  of  f  miles  per  hour.  4 
flatties,  Wi.  Ws,  Ws,  W4.  each  packing  a  rod, 
and  2  sausages,  81,  Ss,  are  traveling  in  the 
same  direction  at  a  rate  of  f  -f  1  miles  per 
hour.  2  fly  cops,  Vi,  Vi,  of  whom  Vi  is 
britching  a  gat,  are  traveling  in  the  opposite 
direction  on  the  same  curve  at  a  speed  of 
f  +  2  miles.  X  gets  jerry  too  late  to  be 
able  to  initiate  either  tangential  or  transverse 
action.  Estimate  to  5  places  of  decimals  the 
chances  of  (a)  a  mattance,  (b)  X  jimmying 
a  bull  and  getting  settled  for  a  fiver  in  con- 
sequence. 

Problem  B 

Two  broads.  A,  a  gun-moll.  B.  a  haybag, 
are  gay  cats  for  a  dip,  C.  While  hopping 
a  rattler,  R,  A  and  B  fan  O.  a  guy  with 
woods,  for  his  super,  prop.  poke,  and  bunch. 
A  certain  hook,  H,  getting  rap  to  it,  maces 
A  and  B  for  a  split  Simultaneously,  C,  hop- 
scotching  and  traversing  a  slightly  larger 
area  in  the  same  elapsed  time  by  means  of  a 
dangler,  connects  with  H,  A,  and  B,  while 
A  is  stalling,  and  B  is  giving  H  an  earful. 
Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  probable  direc- 
tion in  which  H  will  screw  his  nut — Si  and 
St  being  the  top  and  bottom  respectively  of 
the  main  stem  and  W  a  moving  dick  got- 
necking  thereon,  and  having  a  known  speed 
IH  times  that  of  H. 

— MOREBY  ACKLOM 


Poetry 
Democratized 

Children  should  make  up  poems  without  the 
slightest  embarrassment,  and  the  time  spent 
in  school  in  writing  their  own  poems  would  be 
better  spent  than  that  consumed  in  learning 
arithmetic.  When  everybody  writes  his  own 
poems,  two-thirds  of  the  misery  of  the  world 
will  fiow  away  singing. 

SARA    TEASD.VLB 

Reginald  sat  at  his  desk,  ab- 
stracted. His  eyes  surveyed  the  mul- 
tiplication chart  which  the  teacher 
was  exploiting,  but  his  six-year-old 
mind  was  on  higher  things.    "Regi- 


nald?" called  his  instructor,  with  her 
pointer  at  8X8=7  To  which  he  re- 
plied, frowning: 

Eight  times  eight?    I  once  knew — 
Chance  it  maketh  forty -two! 
Prithee  do  not  bore  me.  Teacher! 
Sordid  facts  are  not  my  metier! 

And  the  woman,  properly  rebuked, 
subsided. 

Anon  the  boy  traveled  homeward,  to 
be  greeted  at  the  back  door  by  the 
butcher's  rugged  tones: 

Lamb   or   fowl   or   tenderloin. 
Any  cut  of  meat  that's  goin'. 
Not  an  ounce  of  extra  gristle 
Sure  as  my  new  car's  **Ki8sel" ! 

Then  his  mother's  voice: 

No,  not  one  thing  will  I  take 
But  a  pound  of  good  whale  steak 
Which  you  and  fish-man  each  opine 
Should  be  in  the  other's  line ! 

Pursuing  his  course  indoors  Reggie 
found,  working  on  the  kitchen  sink, 
the  plumber  whom  the  garbage  man, 
en  passant,  was  engaging  in  pleasant 
converse : 

Times  is  hard  on  my  trade.  Bill ! 
People  don't  waste  any  swill ! 
All  account  of  Herbert  Hoover 
Not  an  egg-shell  is  left  over ! 

The  plumber  rejoined: 

Well,  my  daily  income's  more — 
'Stead  of  one  hundred  it's  four. 
Folks  grow  careless  about  pipes 
When  they're  busy  with  receipts ! 

Aghast  at  the  atrocious  rhyme  and 
rhythm  of  the  crude  fellows,  their 
hearer  sought  the  orchard  where  he 
solaced  himself  with  seven  large 
apples  eaten  in  rapid  and  stimulating 
succession.  Some  hours  later  he 
stated  briefly  and  conclusively: 

Mother.  I've  a  raging  pain 
Wracking  me,  perforce,  in  twain ! 

He  would  have  mentioned  the  apples, 
but,  concentrate  as  he  might,  he  could 
not,  in  his  discomfort,  think  of  any- 
thing that  rhymed  with  them. 

The  doctor,  after  extensive  tapping, 
pronounced : 
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Madam,  my  profound  advice  Is 
Tour  son  has  appendicitis ! 
Quickly  I  must  operate 
Or  'twill  be,  I  fear,  too  late ! 

But  Reginald  foiled  him.  On  the 
operating  table,  just  after  the  anses- 
thetist  had  counseled  cheerily: 

Take  a  deep,  deep  whiff  of  ether 
And  your  strusrsrles  will  be  briefer! 


desperation  brought  resource  and  the 
victim  announced: 

Long  since,  to  dispel  care's  leaven, 
I  devoured  apples  seven ! 

thereby  saving  his  father  a  cool  five 
hundred — 
And  vindicating  the  Muse! 

— RUTH  LAMBERT  JONES 


A  BOOK-SHELF  FOR  THE  MONTH 


BRAND  WHITLOCK'S   STORY  OF 

BELGIUM 

By  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice 

The  telling  of  the  story  of  Bel- 
gium's Calvary  is  essentially  an 
American  task.  Before  the  gather- 
ing storm  in  August,  1914,  a  thou- 
sand or  so  of  our  countrsrmen,  inter- 
rupted in  their  pleasure  jaunts,  hur- 
ried across  the  Flanders  lowlands  in 
the  excited  scamper  for  the  ports  of 
embarkation.  Some  of  them  even 
carried  away  impressions  of  the  land 
as  it  was  in  the  days  when  it  was 
hoping,  doubting,  awaiting  the  shock. 
When  they  had  gone  others  remained. 
These,  perhaps  a  hundred  in  all,  held 
by  ties  of  service  or  business,  felt  the 
blast  from  the  throat  of  the  Beast 
blowing  hotter  and  hotter  as  the 
frontier  forts  crumbled  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  Krupp  guns;  saw  the 
stream  of  refugees  pouring  westward, 
and  the  great  German  military  ma- 
chine rumble  through  Brussels  and 
roll  on  in  its  journey  to  the  French 
border.  To  those  Americans  who  had 
stayed  were  added  a  score  of  news- 
paper correspondents  who  had  been 
rushed  across  the  Atlantic  in  time  to 
find  the  occupation  of  the  Belgian 
capital  a  fact,  and  to  witness  the  later 
fighting  that  led  to  the  fall  of  Ant- 


werp. Then  the  iron  grip  on  the  un- 
happy land  tightened  to  endure  for 
four  years.  The  correspondents  had 
no  longer  a  place,  and  one  by  one  the 
business  men  drifted  away.  But 
other  Americans  came ;  the  volunteers 
of  the  organization  known  as  the  C. 
R.  B.,  who  from  October,  1914,  till 
April,  1917,  remained  in  the  land  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  material 
ravitaiUement,  and  by  that  tight  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  of  Belgium  to  con- 
vey to  the  nation  the  message  of 
faith  and  hope.  But  although  the 
work  was  permanent  as  long  as  was 
possible,  the  men  of  the  C.  R.  B.,  with 
an  exception  or  two,  replaced  one  an- 
other at  intervals,  and  there  were  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  services. 

The  C.  R.  B.  story  of  Belgium 
under  the  yoke  would  be  like  a  novel 
in  the  Wilkie  Collins  method,  in  which 
one  character  after  another  takes  up 
the  burden  of  narrative.  Mr.  Poland 
or  Mr.  Crosby  would  carry  the  tale  to 
the  point  where  it  would  be  taken  up 
by  Dr.  Kellogg,  who  in  turn  would  re- 
linquish it  to  Mr.  Gregory,  his  suc- 
cessor as  director.  But  in  the  United 
States  Legation  in  the  Rue  de  Treves 
there  was  one  man  who  saw  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,  who  was  there  when 
Belgium  was  smiling  in  fancied  se- 
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curity,  and  who  was  there  practically 
without  interruption  until  the  day  in 
April,  1917,  when  thousands  of  Bel- 
gians gathered  in  the  streets  about 
the  Gare  du  Nord  in  Brussels  to  wave 
farewell  to  the  train  load  of  Ameri- 
cans who  were  starting  on  the  jour- 
ney across  Germany  to  the  Swiss 
frontier.  That  was  the  American 
Minister,  and  the  result  in  continuity 
of  Mr.  Whitlock's  narrative  gives  it 
a  place  which  nothing  else  that  has 
been  written  about  Belgium  under  the 
German  occupation  can  even  chal- 
lenge. For  the  present,  at  least,  the 
book  is  the  last  word. 

This  opinion,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed without  fear  of  possible  con- 
tradiction, is  also  without  thought  of 
disparagement  of  the  writings  of 
other  Americans.  Strikingly  vivid 
was  Hugh  Gibson's  "A  Journal  from 
our  Legation  in  Belgium",  published 
a  year  or  two  ago.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  supplementary  chapter 
about  Edith  Cavell,  that  book  carried 
only  to  the  end  of  1914.  Both  Dr. 
Vernon  Kellogg  and  Mrs.  Kellogg 
have  written  about  the  suffering  land, 
which  they  knew  so  well,  with  rare 
sympathy  and  literary  skill.  War 
correspondence  has  no  more  brilliant 
chapter  than  that  in  which  the  late 
Richard  Harding  Davis  described  the 
entry  of  the  German  armies  into  Brus- 
sels, no  longer  regiments  of  men 
marching,  but  "something  uncanny, 
inhuman,  a  force  of  nature  like  a 
landslide,  a  tidal  wave,  or  lava  sweep- 
ing down  a  mountain;  not  of  this 
earth,  but  mysterious,  ghostlike;  car- 
rying all  the  mystery  and  menace  of 
a  fog  rolling  toward  you  across  the 
sea".  Among  other  writings  that 
come  to  mind  are  the  entertaining  but 
perhaps  not  overdiscreet  "War  Bread" 
of  Mr.  Edward  Eyre  Hunt;  the  Bel- 
gian chapters  of  Mr.  Frederick  Pal- 


mer's "My  Year  of  the  Great  War"; 
the  descriptive  work  of  Will  Irwin 
and  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  and  that 
curious  account  in  which  Irvin  Cobb, 
for  once  gullible,  attempted  to  white- 
wash German  methods.  It  may  in- 
terest Mr.  Cobb  to  learn  that  German 
officers  in  Brussels  used  to  tell  with 
great  gusto  of  the  elaborate  setting 
of  the  scene  that  had  been  made  for 
his  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  his  fel- 
low investigators. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Whitlock's  method 
not  only  to  tell  his  story  but  also  to 
prove  his  case.  The  first  might  have 
been  done  in  less  than  half  the  space; 
for  the  second,  the  five  hundred  thou- 
sand words  to  which  the  two  volumes 
run  were  needed.  To  illustrate:  he 
tells  of  an  order  issued  by  the  occupy- 
ing military  authorities  calling  on  the 
civil  population  to  deliver  certain 
household  goods  and  threatening  pun- 
ishment in  the  event  of  non-compli- 
ance. In  order  that  posterity  may 
have  no  doubt  in  the  matter  he  repro- 
duces the  order  in  its  original  text. 
His  is  the  double  role  of  historian  and 
advocate.  The  Germans  themselves 
furnished  the  damning  documentary 
evidence.  The  tale  of  rapacity  and 
ruthless  repression  was  told  in  the 
affichea  that  day  by  day  were  pla- 
carded against  Belgian  walls.  The 
name  of  Edith  Cavell  is  likely  to  live 
through  history.  Already  forgotten 
by  the  great  world  outside  of  Bel- 
gium are  the  five  others,  two  of  them 
women,  condemned  to  execution  in  the 
same  afflcke. 

Somehow,  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Whitlock's  book,  one  sees  not  only 
Belgium,  but  also,  and  more  clearly 
and  vividly  than  in  any  other  narra- 
tive that  has  come  within  the  present 
reviewer's  observation,  Germany — the 
Germany  that  first  revealed  itself  to 
an    amazed   world   in    August,    1914. 
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For  nowhere  were  the  Germans  so 
modemly  German  as  in  Poland,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  occupied  provinces  of 
Northern  France. 

The  olden  Germany  had  meant  so  much 
that  was  good  and  pleasant  to  think  upon — 
all  the  various  connotations  of  such  names 
as  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  Wagner, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe.  There  had  been 
Carlyle's  vast  enthusiasm,  too,  his  translation 
of  Schiller's  works  and  his  tremendous  book 
on  the  great  Frederick.  Then  the  Rhine,  the 
legends,  the  songs,  and  all  that,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  1848,  Carl  Schurz,  Franz  Sigel, 
and  their  like.  All  this  had  passed  away. 
There  comes  an  hour,  as  Mr.  Quglielmo  Fer- 
rero  has  said,  in  the  lives  of  nations  as  of 
men.  when  a  choice  must  be  made  between 
moral  and  material  success.  Germany  had 
made  the  choice,  and  the  old  Germany  was 
gone,  never  to  return. 

It  is  not  merely  the  picture  of  a 
nation,  crushed  but  indomitable,  held 
in  the  iron  grip  of  its  conquerors,  that 
the  book  presents.  Clearly  limned  on 
the  vast  canvas  are  vivid  figures  of 
individuals — ^the  Germans  Von  Bis- 
sing.  Von  der  Goltz  Pasha,  Von  der 
Lancken,  Lutwitz,  Brohn,  Von  Falken- 
hausen,  Von  Sauberzweig,  and  Schul- 
bach;  the  astute  and  useful  Spanish 
ambassador  Villalobar;  the  Belgians 
Burgomaster  Max,  Francqui,  de  Sol- 
vay,  Maitre  de  Leval,  Tibbaut,  Louis 
Franck,  Baron  Lambert,  and  above 
all,  D6sir6  James  (Cardinal  Mer- 
cier.  Archbishop  of  Malines) ;  the 
Americans  Hoover,  Gibson,  Kellogg, 
Crosby,  Poland,  Lucey,  Gregory,  and 
Gray.  These  are  the  outstanding 
men,  against  the  background  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  more  or  less 
soiled  field  gray,  the  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  civilians  of  Belgium  and 
Northern  France  who  were  living 
under  the  yoke,  and  the  little  group  of 
subalterns  in  the  American  relief 
service.  It  is  a  book  of  many  pages 
brilliantly  written.  In  the  essence  it 
is  a  page  of  history  that  is  absolutely 
without  paralleL 

Btigtum.       By    Brand     Whltloclc,    United 


States  Minister  to  Belgium.    D.  Appleton  and 
Company. 


MAX'S  "HAPPY  HYPOCRITE" 
By  Benjamin  De  Casaeres 

Max  Beerbohm  was  never  fin  de 
si^le — ^that  phrase  in  vogue  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  that  stamped  a 
man  a  decadent  (de-cay-dent,  please, 
not  the  French  dec-Ordong),  a  genius 
with  asymmetrical  toes  or  a  multi- 
nuanced  soul  with  a  supra-subtle 
flair  for  intangible  and  sometimes 
scatalogous  doings.  No,  Max  was  al- 
ways a  sane,  sober,  English,  eight- 
eenth-century satirist  —  wholesome, 
sentimental,  cunning.  A  golden  but- 
terfly, done  by  Whistler;  a  light  epi- 
gram, parlor-turned  by  Wilde;  a  para- 
graph in  an  auto-preface  to  one  of 
Shaw's  plays;  a  Mephisto  k  la  Sir 
Jimmie  Barry.  This  is  Max  Beer- 
bohm. To  read  him  is  to  love  him — 
which  may  or  may  not  be  praise  for 
a  satirist.    As  you  like  it. 

"The  Happy  Hypocrite",  de  luxe, 
comes  to  us  from  John  Lane.  This 
inmiortally  perfect  little  tale  of  Lord 
George  Hell,  roysterer  and  gay  sin- 
ner of  a  London  that  is  long  no  more, 
and  how  he  had  a  saint's  mask  manu- 
factured to  woo  the  impeccable  Miss 
Mere,  who  read  in  his  face,  palm-wise, 
the  rou6  and  gambler  and  the  veteran 
of  a  thousand  vices ;  how  Lord  Greorge 
won  his  demure  Virginia  under  a  per- 
fectly chaste  English  moon  that 
dabbled  in  a  perfectly  chaste  English 
pool;  how  the  frightful  La  Gambogi, 
a  demi-ripper  from  London,  unmasked 
him  in  his  Eden  only  to  find  that  the 
mask  had  become  the  man,  and  how 
Lord  George  Hell  entered  his  heaven 
of  happiness  with  the  pretty  Miss 
Mere  and  lived  forever  after  per- 
fectly happy,  a  retired  man — all  this 
is  as  well  known  to  the  connoisseurs 
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of  Kteratare  as  it  is  anknown  to  the 
Man  in  the  Sabway. 

The  curioos  thing  about  'The  Happy 
Hypocrite"  is  that  we  have  never  dis- 
covered the  moral  of  the  story.  What 
is  its  meaning?  Is  it  a  satire  on  vir- 
tae»  on  vice,  on  gambling,  on  Puritan«^ 
imn,  on  yon,  on  me»  or  on  Max  him- 
self? Is  it  a  morality  story,  a  fairy 
story,  a  metaphysical  treatise,  a  psy- 
chological allegory,  or  a  superb  de- 
fense of  the  master  art — hjrpocrisy, 
that  art  which  is  the  supreme 
manoeuvre  of  survival  in  the  struggle 
for  existence? 

But  the  greatness  of  'The  Happy 
Hypocrite"  consists  just  in  that — 
that  we  can  read  anything  at  all  into 
it  It  is  for  young,  old,  and  the 
readers  of  'The  New  Republic".  If 
it  is  a  morality  yam,  the  moral  is 
plain:  "it  is  never  too  late  to  mend", 
granting  that  there  is  anything  to 
mrad.  "Repent  ye",  etc.,  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Boredom  is  at  hand. 
Lord  George  Hell  was  wiser  than 
Dorian  Gray,  who  also  met  his  Elsa 
after  touring  Venusburg.  But  Dorian 
was  a  bad  lot,  and  quite  beyond  resus- 
citation. 

If  it  is  a  fairy  story  of  how  a  bad 
little  Englishman  was  rescued  by  a 
good  little  English  lass,  it  may  adorn 
any  parlor  table — unto  Philadelphia-^ 
and  may  be  read  aloud  after  grace  or 
the  bootlegged  cocktail. 

If  it  is  a  metaphysical  allegory  of 
the  transformation  of  the  soul  by  the 
Lamarckian  dint-of-wishing  theory, 
it  is  a  tale  of  universal  import — one 
that  would  have  delighted  Arthur 
Schopenhauer,  and  does  no  doubt  de- 
light the  great  Jules  de  Gaultier, 
French  philosopher,  whose  pet  for- 
mula that  men  become  supermen  by 
conceiving  themselves  as  they  are  not 
is  the  very  basis  of  all  progress, 
moral  and  immoral 


If  it  is  a  defense  of  hypocrisy  as  the 
racial  art  preservative,  nothing  like 
it  has,  then,  been  done  in  literature 
since  the  Don  Juan  of  Molitoe,  who 
found  he  could  get  away  with  more 
whoi  he  played  the  game  of  respect- 
ability than  he  could  as  an  open 
dandled  Frangois  Villon. 

The  book  is  superbly  illustrated  by 
George  Sheringham. 


The  Happy  Hypocrite.    By  Max  Beerbohm. 
John  Lazm  Ca 


MR.  GALSWORTHY'S  INTERPRE- 
TATION  OF  COMING  EVENTS 

By  Louise  Townaend  NiehoU 

Ehigland  must  go  back  to  the  land 
and  grow  her  own  food.  That  is  the 
chief  contention,  the  most  often  reiter- 
ated argument,  of  John  Galsworthy  in 
his  latest  book,  "Another  Sheaf". 
Two  of  the  twelve  articles  in  the  col- 
lection, written  respectively  in  1917 
and  1918,  are  called  definitely  'The 
Land".  In  several  of  the  others  men- 
tion is  made  of  this  growing  tendency 
toward  the  desertion  of  the  country 
which  is  endangering  the  nation's  in- 
dependence and  very  existence,  and  its 
corollary,  toum-blight,  which  will 
lower  the  health,  beauty,  efficiency, 
intelligence,  and  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals and  gradually  of  the  race. 

"Since  the  air  is  mastered  and  there 
are  pathways  under  the  sea,  we,  the 
proudest  people  in  the  world,  will  exist 
henceforth  by  mere  merciful  accident, 
until  toe  grow  our  oum  food",  is  one 
of  the  texts  of  his  talk.  "We  have  as 
good  a  climate  and  soil  as  any  in  the 
world,  not  indeed  for  pleasure,  but  for 
health  and  food,  and  yet,  I  am  sure, 
we  are  rotting  physically  faster  than 
any  other  people" ;  and,  "We  are  by  a 
long  way  the  most  town-ridden  coun- 
try in  the  world ;  our  towns  by  a  long 
way    the    smokiest   and    worst-built, 
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with  the  most  inbred  town  popula- 
tions", are  other  statements,  and  these 
are  not  the  most  disturbing  in  their 
phraseology.  He  is  not  generalizing 
— ^he  has  facts  to  back  him  up.  His 
outline  for  reformation  is»  he  says, 
already  well  in  the  public  eye,  on 
paper,  but  has  not  yet  in  reality  been 
adopted  as  a  national  creed. 
It  is  five-fold: 

1.  Such  solid  economic  basis  to  the  errowth 
of  our  food  as  will  give  us  a«ain  national  se- 
curity, more  arable  land  than  we  have  ever 
had,  and  on  it  a  full  complement  of  well-paid 
workers,  with  bettered  cottages,  and  a  livened 
village  life.  2.  A  vast  number  of  small  hold- 
ings, SUte-created,  with  co-operative  work- 
ing. 3.  A  wide  belt-system  of  garden  allot- 
ments roimd  every  town,  industrial  or  not  4. 
Drastic  improvements  in  housing,  feeding, 
and  sanitation  in  the  towns  themselves.  5. 
Education  that  shall  raise  not  only  the 
standard  of  knowledge  but  the  standard  of 
taste  in  town  and  country. 

There  is  much  exquisite  writing  in 
the  book,  as  in  all  of  Galsworthy's, 
and  especially  in  the  little  sketch  of 
home-going  soldiers,  "The  Road",  and 
in  "France,  1916-1917,  An  Impres- 
sion". There  are  some  economic  and 
industrial  discussions  and  informal 
conjectures  as  to  the  future,  and  a 
delightfully  whimsical  "Grotesques", 
which  describes  the  visits  to  London 
in  1947  of  the  Angel  Aethereal,  who 
comes  every  thirty-seven  years.  But 
next  in  importance  to  the  English 
land  idea  is  the  idea  of  the  strong 
union  of  English-speaking  peoples,  in 
the  interests  of  which  Mr.  Galsworthy 
has  come  here  this  year,  for  the  James 
Russell  Lowell  centenary.  The  article 
"American  and  Briton"  is  the  last  of 
three  which  give  wonderfully  clear 
analyses  of  the  national  differences 
between  the  English  and  the  French, 
the  Russians,  and  the  Americans.  But 
the  last  of  the  three  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for,  as  he  says,  "On  the 
mutual  understanding  of  each  other 
by  Britons  and  Americans  the  future 


happiness   of  nations   depends  more 
than  on  any  other  world  cause". 


Another    Sheaf.       By     John     Galsworthy. 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 


AN  HISTORICAL  TRILOGY 
By  R.  L.  Schuyler 

With  the  publication  of  "National 
Self-Govemment"  Professor  Ramsay 
Muir  completes  an  historical  trilogy 
to  which  he  gives  as  a  general  title, 
"The  Culmination  of  Modem  His- 
tory". The  volumes  previously  pub- 
lished are  "Nationalism  and  Interna- 
tionalism" (1916)  and  "The  Expan- 
sion of  Europe"  (1917).  The  work  as 
a  whole  is  a  political  interpretation  of 
modem  history  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Great  War. 

A  reader  has  no  valid  complaint  to 
lodge  against  an  historian  who  seeks 
in  brief  compass  to  generalize  from 
the  events  of  several  centuries  on  the 
ground  that  his  presentation  of  facts 
is  more  or  less  abbreviated.  That  is 
to  be  expected.  But  he  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  statements  of  fact, 
where  such  are  given,  should  be  sub- 
stantially correct.  Unfortunately, 
Professor  Muir  is  guilty  of  a  good 
many  lapses  from  factual  accuracy.  A 
few  examples  may  with  propriety  be 
put  in  evidence.  In  "The  Expansion 
of  Europe"  it  is  stated  that  Virginia 
was  planted  in  1608  (page  34) ;  that 
Albany  is  located  at  the  junction  of 
the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson  (page 
29) ;  that  "full  religious  toleration" 
was  allowed  in  Maryland  (page  37) ; 
that  the  English  conquest  of  New 
Netherlands  took  place  in  1667  (page 
42) ;  that  the  Virginia  assembly  of 
1619  consisted  of  one  representative 
from  each  "township"  (page  35) ; 
that  India  fell  into  a  state  of  "com- 
plete anarchy"  following  the  collapse 
of  the  Mogul  Empire  (page  50) ;  that 
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the  United  States  is  the  single  in- 
stance of  a  daughter-nation  outnum- 
bering its  mother  country  (page  56)  ; 
and  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
been  safeguarded  by  the  British  navy 
(page  102),  a  statement  which,  while 
partially  true,  manifestly  leaves  out 
of  consideration  those  occasions  when 
the  Doctrine  was  invoked  against 
Great  Britain. 

In  "National  Self-Grovemment" 
(page  29)  the  party  cabinet  is  said 
to  have  been  the  main  motive  force  in 
British  politics  ever  since  1784,  al- 
though the  party  cabinet  in  fact  dis- 
appeared from  British  politics  in  1915 
and  has  not  yet  been  restored.  To 
say  that  the  middle  class  "abandoned 
power"  in  England  in  1867  (page  76) 
raises  the  question,  who  has  been  rul- 
ing in  that  country  since  that  date? 
The  remark  that  outside  of  Britain 
and  the  communities  sprung  from  her, 
representative  systems  have  been  the 
product  of  the  last  hundred  years 
(page  1)  overlooks  the  history  of 
France  since  1789.  The  statement 
that  almost  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion were  growing  prosperous  in  Eng- 
land during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (page  152)  con- 
jures up  a  vision  of  English  society 
in  that  period  that  is  altogether  too 
roseate.  Within  the  narrow  compass 
of  six  pages  (pages  38-44)  the  author 
dispenses  a  variety  of  error  respect- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  suggests  that  he  has 
never  read  that  document. 

Turning  from  matters  of  fact  to 
questions  of  judgment  and  interpre- 
tation: to  say  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire "was  that  the  life-giving  balance 
and  conflict  between  Law  and  Liberty 
were  more  and  more  lost  as  the  cen- 
tralized power  of  the  Emperors  and 
their  officials  increased",   ("National- 


ism and  Internationalism",  page  26) 
is  a  most  summary  and  ex  cathedra 
way  of  disposing  of  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. To  represent  British  policy  in  its 
support  of  Turkey  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  as  subordinate  to  that  of  Grcr- 
many  and  Austria  (page  104)  seems 
unwarranted,  while  the  assertion  that 
this  was  the  sole  occasion  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  national  movement  when 
Britain  ranged  herself  against  the  na- 
tional cause  leaves  Ireland  out  of  con- 
sideration. It  is  assumed  that  the 
rapid  changes  of  ministry  in  France 
during  the  Third  Republic  have  meant 
political  instability  ("National  Self- 
Govemment",  page  148).  The  Paris 
Commune  of  1871  should  not  be  de- 
scribed as  "the  aimless  and  reckless 
outburst  of  mere  revolutionary  insan- 
ity" (page  145).  The  system  of  na- 
tional education  created  in  France 
under  the  Third  Republic,  which  cer- 
tainly taught  patriotism  and  Repub- 
licanism, is  highly  commended  ("Na- 
tional Self-(Jovemment",  pages  204- 
5) ;  while  the  educational  system  of 
the  Grerman  Empire,  which  taught  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  to  the  Hohen- 
zollem,  is  represented  as  tending  to 
destroy  individuality  and  thought 
(pages  186-190).  Of  course  it  always 
makes  a  difference  whose  ox  is  gored, 
but  is  not  the  real  issue  whether  edu- 
cational systems  should  be  utilized  for 
the  purposes  of  nationalistic  propa- 
ganda at  all?  There  are  those  who 
think  that  we  should  divorce  national- 
ism, as  we  have  divorced  sectarian- 
ism, from  education. 

Professor  Muir  is  perhaps  unduly 
severe  in  his  judgment  upon  America's 
traditional  policy  of  aloofness  from 
"world  politics",  Americans,  he 
thinks,  were  persuaded  that  they  were 
a  chosen  people,  who  should  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  problems  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  ("The  Expansion 
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of  Europe",  page  66) .  It  is  true  that 
the  American  Revolution  was  not  a 
crusading  movement,  like  the  French 
Revolution,  yet  there  have  always  been 
Americans  who,  like  Jefferson,  hoped 
that  the  example  of  the  United  States 
would  prove  contagious,  and  believed 
that  the  best  service  the  United  States 
could  perform  to  the  world  was  to  put 
its  own  house  in  order  and  thus  to 
afford  to  other  peoples  an  inspiring 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  democ- 
racy. 

Professor  Muir's  trilogy  is  one  of 
the  more  serious  historical  interpreta- 
tions called  forth  by  the  war.  It  had 
its  origin  in  a  popular  lecture  in 
which  he  undertook  to  show  that  the 
chief  political  developments  of  the 
modem  world  were  brought  simul- 
taneously to  a  test  in  the  Great  War. 
These  are,  in  his  view,  (1)  the  growth 
of  the  idea  of  nationality;  (2)  the 
growth  of  the  idea  of  international- 
ism as  the  fulfilment,  not  the  an- 
tithesis, of  nationality;  (3)  the 
growth  of  self-government  through 
representative  institutions  as  depen- 
dent upon  the  sense  of  nationality; 
and  (4)  the  expansion  of  the  political 
influence  and  ideas  of  Europe  over 
the  non-European  world. 

Professor  Muir  interprets  the  Great 
War  as  the  cubnination  of  modem 
history  in  the  sense  that  it  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  world  is  to  be  or- 
ganized on  the  basis  of  cooperative 
nationalism  or  military  domination, 
democracy  or  autocracy,  trusteeship 
over  the  backward  peoples  of  the  earth 
or  imperial  exploitation.  His  volumes 
should  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  may  be  called  the 
historical  background  of  these  anti- 
thetical principles,  and  even  those  who 
are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  broad 
outlines  of  modem  history  will  find 
much  that  is  suggestive  in  what  he 


has  written.  Those  who  incline  to  a 
materialistic  interpretation  of  history 
will  feel  that  he  overemphasizes  ideas 
at  the  expense  of  the  brute  facts  of 
human  existence. 


By 


Nationalism     and     Internationalism. 
Ramsay  Muir.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The    Ehcx>an8ion    of   Europe.      By    Ramsay 
Muir.     Housrhton  Mifflin  Co. 

National     Sclf-Government.      By     Ramsay 
Muir.     Henry  Holt  and  Co. 


OLD   BOTTLES   FOR  NEW  WINE 

By  Grace  Isabel  Colbron 

The  danger  to  the  world  of  a  diplo- 
matic outlook  which  lags  a  genera- 
tion behind  actualities  in  international 
relations,  while  yet  it  has  power  to 
embroil  nations  in  war,  a  fatal  power 
over  the  weal  and  woe  of  millions,  is 
set  forth  clearly  in  Dr.  Howe's  latest 
book.  The  old  bottles  have  burst  with 
the  new  wine,  but  in  doing  so  they 
have  torn  a  world  wide  open  and 
wrought  endless  misery.  The  new 
internationalism  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, which  for  half  a  century  has 
been  linking  the  entire  globe  in  ever 
closer  bonds,  has  come  into  disastrous 
conflict  with  the  diplomacy  which 
still  thinks  .  .  .  and  worse  yet, 
acts  ...  in  the  old  nationalistic 
ideals  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  To  a 
slight  extent  diplomacy  and  foreign 
ofiices  and  embassies  have  kept  pace 
with  the  times  in  that  they  represent 
not  only  the  feudal  monarchies  and 
aristocracies,  but  the  new  oligarchy 
of  monopolized  industry  and  legalized 
privilege.  But  diplomacy  still  does 
not  represent  the  people  of  any  nation, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  crash  was 
bound  to  come.  For  out  of  the  differ- 
ence between  old  forms  and  new  facts 
imperialism  was  bom,  the  imperialism 
which  is  at  war  with  internationalism, 
which  is,  always  and  forever,  at  war 
with  democracy  as  welL  Given  a  na- 
tion with  a  growing  creative  power 
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in  industrialism  which  reached  to  the 
far  comers  of  the  earth,  but  still 
ruled  by  a  military  caste  with  an- 
achronistic ideals  of  conquest  which 
belong  in  an  earlier  century  .  .  . 
what  happened  was  bound  to  happen. 
But  Dr.  Howe's  book  is  an  impas- 
sioned warning  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  democratic  world  to  have 
overthrown  German  imperialism.  The 
more  modem  states  have  an  imperial- 
ism of  monopoly  which  is  equally  dan- 
gerous, and  equally  pregnant  with  the 
seeds  of  future  wars.  The  ''flag  that 
protects  the  investor"  may  be  the 
banner  of  a  republic,  but  it  contains 
a  menace  of  war  just  a^  strong  as 
though  it  represented  a  despotic  mon- 
archy. The  forces  of  privilege  that 
seek  protective  tariffs  and  monopolies 
at  home,  that  demand  the  same  privi- 
leges overseas,  arouse  the  antago- 
nisms that  make  for  war.  And  no  en- 
during peace  can  come  until,  in  the 
settlement,  right  is  recognized  rather 
than  might. 

The  greatest  war  of  the  world  should  be 
ended  by  the  greatest  peace  of  the  world, — 

is  the  key-note  sentence  of  the  book. 
And  it  must  be  a  peace  that  recog- 
nizes the  simple  fundamentals  of  free- 
dom for  all  peoples,  not  merely  for  the 
white  race,  freedom  of  industry  and 
commerce,  as  well  as  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech. 

Along  its  more  practical  side  Dr. 
Howe's  book  gives  a  very  interesting 
resum6  of  the  history  of  the  great 
trade  routes  that  lie  by  land  and 
sea  around  the  Mediterranean,  'the 
strategic  center  of  the  world".  Here 
lies  the  greatest  problem  for  the 
Peace  Conference  to  solve,  and  in  this 
writer's  opinion  at  least,  it  can  be 
solved  only  by  international  control 
of  these  trade  routes  for  which  wars 
have  been  fought  for  generations. 

Practically  and  ethically,  and,  not 


least,  in  its  clear,  simple  and  read- 
able style.  Dr.  Howe's  book  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  what  we  may 
call  "reconstruction  literature". 


The  Only  Possible  Peace.     By  Frederic  C. 
Howe.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


HOW-DO-YOU-DO,  ENGLAND! 
By  Benjamin  De  Casseree 

It  was  in  1775  that  the  British 
people  living  on  a  strip  of  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  in  America  set  forth 
upon  the  tremendous  enterprise  of 
licking  a  British  king  who  was  not 
British.  The  War  of  Independence 
was  an  Englishman's  war.  It  was  a 
war  fought  for  age-long  English  prin- 
ciples. It  was  fought  by  the  sons  of 
Englishmen  against  a  stupid  Pmssian 
monarch.  It  was  a  war  carried  on 
to  force  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  upon 
a  clique  that  ruled  England.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
written  in  the  same  spirit  that  mled 
Cromwell  when  he  broke  the  stubborn 
neck  of  Charles  I.  In  other  words, 
the  American  Revolution  was  a  house- 
hold scrap.  And  this  was  not  clearly 
understood  in  this  country  until  that 
fatal  day  in  1914  when  the  Prussian 
hoof  began  its  goose-step  toward 
Lidge,  whose  guns  have  never  been 
silenced. 

As' to  "English  hypocrisy",  that  we 
used  to  mouth  glibly,  there  has  been 
more  hypocrisy  in  the  world's  atti- 
tude toward  that  great  British  Em- 
pire than  that  empire  has  ever  been 
guilty  of.  Her  sword  is  bloody.  So 
is  the  sword  of  every  superior  people. 
Civilization  is  not  carried  on  by  pres- 
entation copies  of  Shakespeare,  Vol- 
taire, or  Emerson  to  backward  races. 
We  have  "civilized"  the  Indian  with 
British  methods.  And  did  France 
take  a  plebiscite  in  Morocco?  The 
walls  of  Casablanca  will  answer  the 
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question.  The  most  famous  and 
fairest  treaty  was  signed  by  an  Eng- 
lishman— ^William  Penn. 

Two  timely  books  on  England, 
''Shaking  Hands  with  England",  by 
Charles  Hanson  Towne,  and  ''Ex- 
plaining the  Britishers",  by  Freder- 
ick William  Wile,  have  just  appeared. 
Mr.  Towne,  as  one  of  the  editors  of 
"McClure's  Magazine",  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1918,  and  his  book  is  a  mag- 
nificent tribute  to  that  country's  work 
in  the  world  war  against  the  organ- 
ized thuggery  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine.  It  is  the  record  of  a  people's 
morale,  its  almost  jocular  fearless- 
ness and  fatality  in  the  face  of  star- 
vation, murder  from  the  air,  and 
extermination  —  for  in  regard  to  the 
latter  we  have  now  no  doubts  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  Prussians.  Mr.  Towne 
writes  down  his  experiences  in  a 
vital,  human,  breezy  way  that  makes 
pictures  for  the  mind.  One  gets  the 
impression  from  it  that  England  in 
her  darkest  hours  never  knew  fear. 
She  has  a  fatal  presentiment  of  her 
own  grandeur,  an  invulnerable  com- 
placency in  regard  to  her  vitality. 
There  is  a  cock-sureness  about  the 
consciousness  of  her  importance  that 
is  founded  on  something  profounder 
than  consciousness,  which  her  history 
and  her  triumph  do  not  belie.  Read- 
ing Mr.  Towne's  book  is  not  only 
shaking  hands  with  England,  but 
with  something  great  in  ourselves. 
Language  is  profounder  than  thought 
or  treaties.  An  Anglo-American  alli- 
ance, which  Mr.  Towne  urges,  is  not 
a  political  necessity,  but  a  psychologi- 
cal fatality. 

"Explaining  the  Britishers",  by 
Mr.  Wile,  who  was  the  representative 
in  Germany  and  England  for  the  Chi- 
cago "Daily  News"  and  who  was  for 
thirteen  years  in  Germany  as  cor- 
respondent   of    the    London    "Daily 


Mail",  is  a  splendid  interpretation  of 
the  British  character  by  an  American 
who  had  been  taught,  like  most  of  us, 
to  think  of  England  as  "our  heredi- 
tary foe".  He  was  brought  up  to 
scoff,  and  remains  to  applaud.  Mr. 
Wile's  book  goes  further  under  the 
skin  than  Mr.  Towne's.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  expositions  of  the 
English  character  that  we  have  read. 
It  is,  too,  a  complementary  volume  to 
Mr.  Towne's  in  telling  the  story  of 
the  almost  unbelievable  work  of  these 
30,000,000  people  in  achieving  the  end 
which  is  now  in  sight. 

Mr.  Towne's  book  has  a  few  fine 
chapters  on  France.  But  this  should 
have  gone  into  a  separate  cover.  For 
if  England  has  been  sublime,  France 
was  supernatural 


Shaking  Hands  with  Ehigrland.  By  Charles 
Hanson  Towne.    Oeorsre  H.  Doran  Company. 

Explaining  the  Britishers.  By  Frederick 
William  Wile.    George  H.  Doran  Company. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MARINES 
By  Walter  A,  Dyer 

Since  that  crucial  moment  of  the 
Great  War  when  the  German  drive 
was  halted  at  Ch&teau-Thierry,  only 
thirty-five  miles  from  Paris,  all  the 
world  has  heard  of  the  prowess  of  the 
United  States  marines.  Hard-hit- 
ting, sharp-shooting,  steel-hearted 
fighters  they  are,  who  won  for  them- 
selves and  their  nation  imperishable 
glory  during  the  bitterest  struggles 
of  the  last  phase  of  the  war.  And  yet 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  man  in  the 
street  has  any  very  clear  idea  of  what 
a  marine  really  is,  what  his  place  is 
in  the  American  military  establish- 
ment, or  whence  came  this  particular 
group  of  fighting  men  that  seemed  all 
ready  to  jump  in  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment while  the  army  was  still  in  the 
making. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not 
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spring  up  out  of  the  ground  at  the 
call  for  men.  They  were  ready  be- 
fore that  as  the  rest  of  the  nation 
was  not  ready.  They  have,  indeed, 
been  ready  always ;  they  have  been  on 
the  job  in  every  war  and  every  ex- 
pedition in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  since  the  days  of 
John  Paul  Jones.  They  are  the 
mobile  fighting  force  of  the  navy,  the 
foot-soldiers  of  the  fleets,  the  world 
policemen  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  if  they 
have  not  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  past,  it  is  largely  because  they 
have  performed  their  far-flung  duties 
so  quietly  and  efficiently.  They  have 
a  history  and  a  tradition  as  old  and 
honorable  as  that  of  army  or  navy, 
and  an  esprit  de  corps  that  cannot  be 
surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  marines  were  with  John  Paul 
Jones  on  the  "Ranger"  and  the  "Bon 
Honmie  Richard''.  They  took  part  in 
the  important  naval  engagements  of 
our  Revolutionary  War.  They  were 
a  potent  factor  in  the  war  against  the 
Barbary  corsairs,  and  it  was  a  ma- 
rine. Lieutenant  O'Bannon,  who 
raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the 
fortress  of  Derne  in  Tripoli  in  1803. 

They  took  an  important  part  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  the  war  with  Mexico. 
They  distinguished  themselves  at  the 
storming  of  Chapultepec  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1847,  and  on  the  following  day 
it  was  Lieutenant  Nicholson  of  the 
marines  who  raised  the  United  States 
flag  on  the  National  Palace  in  the 
City  of  Mexico. 

They  were  with  Commodore  Perry 
in  Japan  in  1853  and  at  Harper's 
Ferry  in  1859.  They  took  part  in 
most  of  the  naval  engagements  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  1898  the  marines  won 
distinction  at  Guantanamo  and  Cavite, 
and  were  left  to  straighten  things  out 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  after  the 
Spanish  War.    They  helped  to  quell 


the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China  in  1900. 
They  have  brought  order  out  of  chaos 
in  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Eversrwhere  their  flghting 
has  been  picturesque  and  daring  and 
the  story  of  it  reads  like  a  romance. 
In  1914  they  played  a  leading  r61e  in 
the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz. 

The  marine  corps  has  always  been 
small  in  numbers  and  mighty  in 
strength.  When  war  was  declared  on 
Germany,  there  were  only  about 
11,000  marines  mobilized.  The  num- 
bers were  rapidly  increased,  however, 
until  over  50,000  were  enrolled,  and  a 
special  overseas  training  camp  was 
established  at  Quantico,  Virginia.  In 
the  winter  of  1917-18  two  regiments 
of  marines,  mostly  new  men  under 
seasoned  officers,  were  sent  to  France, 
forming  half  of  the  Second  Division, 
A.  E.  F.  They  fought  at  Belleau 
Wood,  at  Villers-Cotterets,  at  Blanc 
Mont  Ridge,  and  before  Sedan,  and 
now  they  form  a  part  of  the  honored 
army  of  occupation.  No  body  of 
American  fighting  troops  has  seen 
more  action  or  won  greater  honors. 

Willis  J.  Abbot,  author  of  "The 
Story  of  Our  Army"  and  "The  Story 
of  Our  Navy",  has  told  the  whole 
story  of  the  marine  corps  in  a  volume 
of  permanent  value  as  a  contribution 
to  United  States  history.  And  be- 
cause we  are  in  a  mood  for  reading  of 
the  achievements  of  fighting  Ameri- 
cans, the  story  contains  a  wealth  of 
dramatic  interest.  One  might  wish 
that  Mr.  Abbot  had  devoted  more  than 
one  sketchy  chapter  to  the  deeds  of 
our  marines  in  France,  but  Brigadier- 
General  A.  W.  Catlin  has  done  that  in 
"With  the  Help  of  God  and  a  Few 
Marines".  The  two  books  are  com- 
plementary and  will  be  read  with  in- 
tense interest  by  any  who  have 
enjoyed  such  records  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  France  as  those  of  Floyd  Gib- 
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bons  and  Frederick  Palmer.  It  is 
such  books  as  these  that  will  increase 
in  value  when  volumes  of  transitory 
soldier  impressions,  however  thrilling 
they  were  while  the  guns  were  roar- 
ing, have  been  forgotten. 


Soldiers  of  the  Sea.  The  Story  of  the 
United  SUtes  Martne  Corps.  By  Willis  J.  Ab- 
bot   Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 


ROMANCE  THE  DEMIURGE 

By  Henry  A.  Lappin 

James  Branch  Cabell  has  for  some 
years  past  been  regarded  by  a  faith- 
ful percipient  few  as  an  artist  of  dis- 
tinguished quality.  But  although  he 
has  been  writing  and  publishing — in 
these  United  States — essays,  verses, 
translations,  studies  historical  and 
genealogical,  short-stories  and  novels 
(and  all  this  has  been  going  on  for 
sixteen  years),  it  is  nevertheless 
fairly  safe  to  wager  that  he  is  hardly 
more  than  a  mere  name  even  to  the 
comparatively  small  group  of  readers 
who  borrow  or  buy  the  very  few  con- 
temporary books  that  are  worth  re- 
reading. And  yet  before  one  has  fin- 
ished the  rich  thirty  pages  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  "Beyond  Life",  this 
latest  book  of  his,  one  begins  to  real- 
ize that  Mr.  Cabell  surely  deserves  a 
special  place  in  contemporary  Ameri- 
can literature,  and  that  his  place  is 
high.  If  Mr.  Cabell  were  an  English- 
man, an  Irishman,  or  a  translated 
Frenchman  he  would  long  before  this 
have  been  monographed  and  lectured 
upon  by  one  of  the  more  eminent  of 
those  professors  peripatetic  whose  fad 
is  omniscience  and  whose  parergic 
foible  it  is  at  once  to  discover  and  ex- 
hibit, to  avow  and  amuse.  For,  with 
rare  lapses,  Mr.  Cabell  is  no  less 
scholar  than  artist  No  small  part  of 
his  power  and  charm  comes  out  of  his 
varied    learning;    learning    that    he 


bears  lightly  and  gracefully  as  you 
might  carry  a  chrysanthemum  in  the 
buttonhole.  It  is  clear  that  he  knows 
his  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  he  is 
intimate  with  the  mediseval  and 
Renaissance  French  writers.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  penetrating  or  more 
warmly  satisfying  than  his  pages  on 
the  Restoration  dramatists;  on  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan  his  word  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  illuminating  that  the 
present  reviewer  has  so  far  read. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  find  even 
a  little  fault  with  a  writer  whose  book 
has  given  one  such  keen  enjoyment. 
But  one  may  perhaps  (to  get  it  over 
and  done  with)  refer  at  this  point  to 
certain  of  Mr.  Cabell's  stylistic  idio- 
syncracies.  A  year  ago,  one  is  in- 
formed, the  literary  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago "Tribune"  announced  his  con- 
viction— printed  by  the  publishers  on 
the  paper  jacket  of  "Beyond  Life" — 
that  Mr.  Cabell  was  "the  greatest  liv- 
ing master  of  English  prose".  For 
the  most  ^art  Mr.  Cabell  writes  with 
ease,  grace,  and  considerable  charm, 
but  he  is  most  decidedly  not  what  the 
Chicago  editor  says  he  is.  He  is  too 
fond,  for  one  thing,  of  that  childish 
affectation,  Wardour  Street  English. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  deface  his 
page  with  such  words  and  locutions  as 
"questionless",  "anciently",  "by  or- 
dinary", "whereamong".  He  speaks 
once  of  "liquid  refreshments";  he 
uses  that  no-word  "viewpoint".  Prob- 
ably it  is  his  printer  who  misspells  for 
him  the  word  "divagate"  every  time 
it  occurs. 

For  the  best  contemporary  achieve- 
ment in  letters  his  flair  is  unerring, 
as  witness  his  praise  of  that  great  and 
amazingly  neglected  craftsman,  Ar- 
thur Machen.  Nor  is  he  in  any  doubt 
as  to  what  he  dislikes:  the  foot-notes 
toward  the  close  of  this  book  on  the 
Reverend  Harold  Bell  Wright,  Gene 
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Stratton-Porter,  Marie  Corelli,  Henry 
Sjrdnor  Harrison,  R.  W.  Chambers, 
and  Captain  Rupert  Hughes  are  brief 
masterpieces  of  delicate  and  definitive 
excoriation.  Of  four-fifths  of  our 
current  fiction  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  description  more  just  or  more 
ironically  incisive  than  the  reference 


.  .  .  the  upllftinfi^ly  lachryrnose  tale-tellers, 
whose  imaeliiary  wives  and  husbands  can 
grow  ''really  to  know  each  other"  only  after 
the  bank  falls  or  some  other  material  mis- 
fortune has  reduced  them  to  poverty  and 
caresses  .  .  .  those  fearless  flctionists 
whose  heroines  find  it  a  married  woman's 
first  duty  in  life  to  set  up  housekeeping  with 
a  bachelor. 

With  equally  bland  scorn  he  dis- 
poses of  our  most  widely  circulated 
periodicals:  ".  .  .  those  justly 
popular  magazines  where  the  fiction 
is  arranged,  and  to  every  ap- 
pearance written,  with  a  view  of  in- 
ducing people  to  read  the  advertise- 
ments." Indeed  it  is  in  his  obiter 
dicta  on  contemporary  tendencies, 
social  and  literary,  and  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  men  and  women — the  eter- 
nal tendencies — ^that  the  author  is  at 
his  wisest  and  wittiest.  John  Char- 
teris,  that  quaint  little  man,  is  Mr. 
Cabell's  mouthpiece  throughout,  and 
without  apparent  effort  he  can  bring 
the  sun  up  the  sky  with  talking.  On 
this  occasion  he  begins  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  and  as  he  draws  to  a  close, 
having  argued  and  expounded  and  di- 
gressed through  the  long  watches  of 
the  night  into  the  dawn,  the  grey  light 
of  earliest  morning  is  filtering  into 
the  room  through  an  open  shutter. 

"Off  hand",  he  begins  finely,  "I 
would  say  that  books  are  best  insured 
against  oblivion  through  practice  of 
the  auctorial  virtues  of  distinction 
and  clarity,  of  beauty  and  symmetry, 
of  tenderness  and  truth  and  urban- 
ity." And  on  he  goes  discoursing  de 
omnibvs  rebus  et  de  quibusdam  aXiis, 


but  chiefly  of  the  reality  of  romance 
as  an  agent  in  human  life  and  striv- 
ing— an  agent,  controlling,  creative, 
and  ameliorative ;  so  that,  in  the  sum, 
"each  generation  of  naturally  inert 
mortals  is  propelled  toward  a  higher 
sphere  and  manner  of  living  by  the 
might  of  each  generation's  ignorance 
and  prejudices  and  follies  and  stupidi- 
ties beneficially  directed".  To  the  de- 
velopment of  this  thesis  the  little  man 
returns  intermittently  in  the  course 
of  his  lengthy  monologue.  "He 
seemed  to  take  an  impish  delight  in 
his  own  discursiveness" — says  the 
man  ~vhom  Mr.  Cabell  represents  as 
the  reporter  of,  and  the  occasional 
foil  to,  Charteris — "and  he  shifted 
from  irony  to  earnestness  and  back 
again  so  irresponsibly  that  I  was  not 
always  sure  of  his  actual  belief." 
This  is  the  conclusion  Charteris  ar- 
rives at  on  the  last  page  but  two : 

Romance  it  is  undoubtedly  who  whispers  to 
every  man  that  life  is  not  a  blind  and  aimless 
business,  not  all  a  hopeless  waste  and  con- 
fusion; that  his  existence  is  a  pageant  (ap- 
preciatively observed  by  divine  spectators), 
and  that  he  is  stronfi;  and  excellent  and  wise : 
and  to  romance  he  listens,  willing  and  thrice 
willing  to  be  cheated  by  the  honeyed  Action. 
The  things  of  which  romance  assures  him  are 
very  far  from  true,  yet  it  is  solely  by  believ- 
ing himself  a  creature  but  little  lower  than 
the  cherubim  that  man  has  by  interminable 
small  degrees  become  upon  the  whole  dis- 
tinctly superior  to  the  chimpanzee    .     .     . 

All  which,  if  true,  is  exceedingly 
disturbing.  But  then  it  isn't  true. 
That  sort  of  statement  we  feel  we  must 
take  seriously  from  a  man  like  Ber- 
trand  Russell,  even  though  we  are  not 
a  whit  more  convinced  by  him  than 
by  John  Charteris.  For  one  suspects 
Charteris  of  being  merely  pleasantly 
perverse :  the  f  rore  and  stately  solem- 
nity of  the  Cambridge  thinker  is  an- 
other matter.  It  is  doing  the  author 
not  the  least  injustice  to  admit  that 
one  may  be  rather  less  interested  in 
the  particular  point  to  be  made  than 
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in  the  ambling  digressions — ^which 
are  many  and  gorgeous.  For  sheer 
staying-power  and  the  precious  fac- 
ulty of  being  profoundly  and  continu- 
ously interesting  to  his  audience,  it  is 
only  with  Conrad's  Marlow  that  John 
Charteris  may  be  compared.  With- 
out lavish  quotation  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  convey  adequately  the 
vitality  and  cleverness  of  this  book. 
There  is  something  worth  quoting  on 
almost  every  page.  Here  are  two  of 
the  good  things:  "Cleanliness  is»  if 
not  actually  next  to  godliness,  so  far 
a  promoter  of  benevolence  that  no 
man  feels  upon  quite  friendly  terms 
with  his  fellow-beings  when  conscious 
that  he  needs  a  shave".  A  wedding- 
trip  he  describes  as  "a  transmuting 
journey  upon  which  demigods  depart 
and  wherefrom  return  only  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  So-and-So''.  And  every  lover  of 
literature  and  liberty  will  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  the  ssBva  indignatio  that 
descends  upon  and  possesses  Char- 
teris whenever  the  question  of  Pro- 
hibition emerges.  There  is  a  de- 
licious foot-note,  defining  Prohibition- 
ists, which  clamors  to  be  set  down 
here:  "Sectarians  of  the  period,  who 
upheld  the  tenets  of  Mohammed  as  op- 
posed to  those  of  Christ  in  the  matter 
of  beverages,  and  made  of  dietary 
preferences  a  national  issue,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  wars  of  Lilliput  and 
Blefuscu  over  the  preferable  matter 
of  eating.  Charteris  frequently  men- 
tions this  heresy." 

More  than  once  in  reading  these 
pages  one  is  curiously  reminded — 
and  not  always  by  contrast— of  the 
large  gesture  of  Hilaire  Belloc.  Over 
the  Romance  theory  propounded  by 
Charteris  Mr.  Belloc  might  knit  his 
brows  and  frown  unconscionably,  but 
how  he  would  enjoy  that  foot-note! 


B«yond    Life.     By   James   Branch    CabelL 
Robert  M.  McBride  and  Co. 


OUR    FIRST    ANTHOLOGY    OF 
NATIVE   SONG 

By  Ement  Thompean  Seton 

In  "The  Path  on  the  Rainbow"  we 
have  a  remarkable  and  valuable  mass 
of  poems  selected  from  original  col- 
lections by  our  best  investigators  of 
native  song.  At  the  outset  it  strikes 
one  that  a  classification  into  poems, 
songs,  ballads,  and  sagas  would  have 
been  extremely  helpful.  The  differ- 
ences between  these  have  not  always 
been  recognized  by  the  compiler. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  mode  of  handling 
would  not  have  been  easy  without  full 
possession  of  the  originals;  and  it 
seems  obvious  that  the  editor's  point 
of  view  is  purely  literary,  with  chief 
reference  to  the  English  translations. 

In  some  respects  this  is  bound  to  be 
unfair  to  the  material — for  example, 
the  mourning  song  of  the  Kagwantan 
(page  177) : 

It  is  his  own  fault 

that  this  man  of  the  wolf  people  died. 
Do  not  lay  the  blame  on  anyone  else. 

This  is  the  song — ^the  whole  of  it  as 
given.  Considered  as  poetry  in  this 
form  it  is  valueless,  but  shrilled  or 
chanted  to  the  tom-tom  in  rhjrthmic 
rendition  and  native  expression  with 
many  repeats,  it  might  easily  rank 
high  as  a  song. 

Similarly,  one  is  tempted  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  including  such  a  song 
as  "Dead-slave's  Song"   (page  172) : 

I  used  to  make  fun 

of  this  poor  little  girl  at  Wrangell 
When  she  was  very  small. 

The  qualities  which  gave  value  to  the 
original  are  surely  not  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Micmac 
'^Vengeance  Song"  (page  7)  is  obvi- 
ously of  true  song  construction,  with 
its  incisive  statements  interlarded 
with  repeated  rhjrthmic  vocables  that 
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are  there  to  develop  and  vent  enthusi- 
asm* 

A  song-poem  of  exquisite  beauty 
even  in  translation  is  the  Paiute 
''Song  of  Beautiful  Women"  (page 
222).  Apparently  it  should  be  "of  a 
Beautiful  Woman" : 


00  thy  way  in  oomiBlin^ 
Strons  sun  across  the  sod  doth  make 
Such  quickening  as  thy  countenance. 
Pursue  thy  unguessed  errand  and  iwss  by ; 

1  am  more  worth  for  what  the  jMissinff 


Great  races  in  my  loins  to  thee  that  cry ! 
liy  blood  is  redder  for  thy  loveliness — 
Prosper ;  be  fair ;  pass  by ! 

If  there  is  anything  finer  in  our  own 
literature  of  the  kind,  I  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  it. 

The  Navaho  also  have  made  some 
noble  contributions.  The  "Prayer  to 
the  Mountain  Spirit"  (page  221)  is 
equal  to  the  finest  passages  of  Ossian 
and  strangely  akin  to  them  in  thought. 
So  also  the  Wabanaki  love-song  or 
chant  (page  5)  and  the  Iroquois 
"Ritual  of  Fire  and  Darkness"  would 
do  credit  to  the  literature  of  any 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  "The 
Song  My  Paddle  Sings"  strikes  me  as 
foreign  and  less  inspired  than  most 
in  the  volume. 

Amid  such  an  abundance  of  good 
things  one  is  tempted  to  launch  out  at 
great  length,  especially  since  this  is 
the  first  anthology  of  its  kind.  As  a 
piece  of  book-making  it  is  high  class. 
Printers'  errors  are  few.  I  note  one, 
however  (maybe  not  by  the  printer), 
that  should  be  corrected :  the  name  of 
Tekahionwake  is  misspelled  each  time 
— I  give  it  here  as  she  herself  gave  it. 
The  collection  is  blessed  with  a  true 
and  discriminating  introduction  by 
Mary  Austin,  and  as  a  whole  is  of 
such  value  that  it  will  at  once  take  a 
permanent  place  in  our  libraries. 


The    Path    on    the    Rainbow.    EMited    by 
George  W.  Cronyn.   Boni  and  Liveright 


SHE  HAD  A  HABIT  OP  MARRYING 

By  Mawric€  Francis  Egan 

The  value  of  the  author  of  "Marie 
Grubbe"  to  the  literature  of  Denmark 
was  in  the  beginning  that  of  style; 
afterward  he  gave  to  Danish  litera- 
ture   its    first    psychological    novel, 
"Niels  Lyhne".    He  was  bom  in  1847 ; 
he  died  in  1885.    He  threw  over  the 
conventionalities  of  the  older  Danish 
writers;  if  he  could  not  find  a  word 
in  the  classicists,  Ohlenschl&ger  and 
Holberg,  he  invented  one;  he  was  de- 
termined to  express  color — even  the 
most  violent  color.    If  this  is  not  un- 
derstood, it  will  be  difficult  for  Eng- 
lish-spedcing  readers  to  comprehend 
the  reason  for  Greorg  Brand&s's  ex- 
travagant praise  of  the  book.    Marie 
Grubbe,    the    heroine,    is    a    young 
woman  who  dared  to  live  her  own  life 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Den- 
mark, when  the  desires,  the  passions 
and  the  inherited  prejudices  of  men 
and  women  of  the  upper  classes  were 
their  sole  guides.    She  had  a  habit  of 
marrying,  and  she  had  special  charms 
for  the  illegitimate  sons  of  kings — of 
which  there  were  many  in  those  times 
— and  of  these  she  chose  two  in  high 
favor;  and  there  were  others  to  whom 
she  was  not  legally  bound,  the  inter- 
esting Sti  Hogh,  for  instance.     She 
was  a  woman  of  sensuous  and  sensual 
instincts  of  the  most  elemental  kind, 
whom  none  of  the  older  Danish  au- 
thors would  have  dared  to  portray; 
but  the  picture  of  the  times  is  inim- 
itable, and  the  very  difficult  work  of 
the  translator  admirable.    A  compari- 
son of  the  original  Danish  with  Hanna 
Astrup  Larsen's  English  is  a  linguis- 
tic education  in  itself.    Jacobsen  ap- 
plied  Shakespeare's   methods   to   the 
novel  as  well  as  he  could ;  he  probably 
conceived  it  in  blank  verse;  he  shows 
no  sjmipathy  with  a  character  which 
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deprives  itself  of  sympathy,  but,  while 
we  can  barely  understand  the  raptures 
of  the  critical  Georg  Brandos  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  the  first  novel 
of  a  new  movement,  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  a  useful  and  interesting  and 
glowing  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  literature. 


Marie  Onibbe :  A  Lady  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  Jans  Peter  Jacobsen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Danish  by  Hanna  Astrup 
Larsen.    Boni  and  Liveright 


PORTUGAL 
By  David  S.  Muzzey 

Even  for  students  of  history  Por- 
tugal is  scarcely  more  than  the  border 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  an  insignifi- 
cant strip  of  land,  glorious  five  cen- 
turies ago  for  its  pioneer  work  of 
exploration  and  colonization,  but  long 
since  sunk  in  poverty  and  burdened 
with  unproductive  African  dependen- 
cies. Such  political  vicissitudes  as 
Portugal  has  experienced  in  the  last 
decade,  culminating  in  the  assassina- 
tion, in  December,  of  President  Paes 
and  the  abortive  royalist  rising  in  the 
North,  would  in  any  other  land  of 
Europe  have  called  forth  an  ample 
literature  of  articles  and  books.  But 
few  even  of  well-read  students  could 
today  give  any  coherent  account  of 
the  history  of  Portugal  from  the 
assassination  of  King  Manuel  I  in 
1908  to  the  assassination  which  was 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of 
King  Manuel  II  in  1918. 

For  the  better  understanding  of 
Portugal,  its  politics  and  its  people — 
especially  for  the  understanding  of 
Portugal's  attitude  to  the  Great  War 
— George  Young,  former  secretary  of 
the  British  Legation  in  Lisbon,  has 
published  this  series  of  essays  dealing 
with  the  old  glories,  the  empire,  and 


the  eclipse,  the  long  agony  and  the 
rebirth  of  the  state  which,  from  the 
days  of  its  dependence  on  the  Roman 
Empire  as  the  province  of  Lusitania 
down  to  the  days  of  its  republican 
revolution  a  few  years  ago,  has  mani- 
fested a  marvelous  toughness  and 
tenacity  of  national  spirit,,  a  creative- 
ness,  an  originality,  and  a  solidarity 
equaled  by  very  few  states  in  the 
world. 

The  master  hand  is  visible  in  a  few 
strokes.  One  has  to  read  only  a  few 
pages  of  Mr.  Young's  entrancing  book 
to  realize  that  he  is  listening  to  the 
words  of  an  authority  on  the  subject ; 
more  than  that,  to  the  words  of  a  man 
who  loves  the  land  for  its  uniqueness, 
who  is  steeped  in  its  poetry  and  art, 
and  who  believes  in  the  capacities  and 
destinies  of  its  people. 

The  book  is  called  "an  historical 
study",  but  it  is  much  more  than  that: 
it  is  a  very  delicate  appreciation  of  the 
national  psychology  of  Portugal,  illus- 
trated not  alone  by  its  legislation  and 
diplomacy,  but  by  its  architecture,  its 
drama,  the  habits  of  its  country  .folk 
and  its  fisher  folk,  its  amusements,  its 
schools,  its  churches,  and  its  markets. 
One  of  the  most  delightful  features 
of  the  book  is  the  frequent  quotation 
by  the  author,  in  English  rhymes  of 
his  own  making,  of  passages  from  the 
stately  epic  or  the  sprightly  folk-song 
of  the  Portuguese  poet  of  the  twelfth 
or  the  twentieth  century.  Mr.  Young 
loves  the  old  Portugal,  but  the  best 
part  of  his  book  is  his  faith  in  the 
new  Portugal.  The  poet  in  him  ap- 
preciates the  altar-piece  of  San  Vin- 
cente  which  graces  the  title-page,  but 
the  statesman  in  him  hails  the  new 
republic  of  Portgual  with  hope  and 
Godspeed. 


Portugal,    Old    and    Young.      By    George 
Young.    Oxford  University  Press. 


MR.  VAN  LOAN'S  GOLF  BOOK 


MR.  VAN  LOAN'S  GOLF  BOOK 
By  Briam  Hooker 

The  Iftte  Gharies  Van  Loan  could 
write  a  very  good  golf  story.    He  not 
only  could,  but  did.    And  haying  done 
80,  he  repeated  the  achievonent  from 
cover  to  cover  of  a  fat  and  satisfying 
volume:     Nor  is  that  any  easy  or 
common     accomplishment;     for     al- 
though there  may  be  higher  flights  of 
literary    endeavor,    there    is    none 
wherein  success  is  more  exacting  and 
•more  rare.     It  must  be  at  <mce  a 
thoroughly  good  story  and  a  vision  of 
essential  and  veritable  golf.    For  the 
first,  only  natural-bom   story-tellers 
with  a  sound  professional  training 
are  eligible.    There  is  not  a  chance 
for  the  amateur,  however  much  of  a 
golfer  he  may  be.    And  for  the  sec- 
ond, there  is  probably  no  other  sport, 
not    even    baseball,    whose    votaries 
form  so  intimate  and  critical  a  free- 
masonry.   The  average  fan  is  only  a 
spectator;    but    the    golfer    himself 
plays  the  game  which  he  adores,  and 
woe  betide  the  Philistine  who  misin* 
terprets  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  pastime.    Mr. 
Van  Loan  qualifies  on  both  counts. 
As  a  writer,  he  is  much  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  that  fine  old  vein  of  sporting 
narrative  which  is  both  English  and 
American,  and  dates  from  the  days  of 
Jorrocks  and  before.    And  as  a  golfer, 
he  is  entirely  one  of  us.     The  iron 
has  entered  into  his  soul — ^to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  brassy,  the  cleek,  and  the 
putter. 

Who  else  has  done  this  particular 
thing  as  well,  it  would  be  rather  hard 
to  say.  One  thinks  at  once  and  of 
course  of  Holworthy  Hall,  whose 
"Dormie  One"  stands  out  alone 
among  golf  stories  as  Owen  Wister's 
''Philosophy  4"  does  among  stories  of 
college  life — a  bit  of  sheer  perfection 


in  its  kind,  with  no  dose  second. 
But,  after  that,  our  recollecti<m  goes 
vainly  wandering.  Mr.  Van  Loan 
catches  exactly  that  warm  and  jolly 
atmosphere  of  the  nineteenth  hole 
through  whkh  <me  smiles  back  in 
retrospect  over  the  other  eighteen: 
that  sense  of  sunlight  and  games  and 
drinks  and  jovial  masculine  compan- 
ionship whidi  colors  the  old  sporting 
prints.  And  this  is  quaintly  pro- 
jected through  a  style  entirely  mod- 
em and  American,  bearing  to  litera- 
ture much  the  relation  Uiat  a  jass 
band  does  to  music  Also  he  has  a 
knack  of  choosing  material  that  every 
golfer  knows,  and  setting  up  thus  a 
community  of  memories — ^the  four- 
some that  never  let  anyone  through; 
the  man  who  tried  to  give  up  the 
game;  the  duffer  who  shot  an  82  and 
wanted  to  be  put  in  class  A ;  and  many 
lesser  details  not  less  universal. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  pick  flaws.  The  real  humor 
of  the  book  is  overcast  now  and  again 
by  verbal  cleverness  too  obviously  and 
anxiously  clever;  that  sort  of  playing 
to  the  magazine  gallery  which  was 
0.  Henry's  besetting  sin.  The  dark 
horse  is  the  prominent  figure  in  too 
many  of  the  stories.  And  the  finan- 
cial phase  of  things  is  emphasized  out 
of  due  proportion.  Somebody  ought 
of  course  to  sign  for  the  drinks ;  and 
it  is  amusing,  among  friends,  to  have 
a  little  something  on  the  game.  But 
golf  is  not  one  of  the  gambling  sports, 
and  he  who  thinks  more  of  the  bet 
than  of  the  game  is  no  golfer. 
Overinsistence  upon  that  sort  of 
thing  sheds  a  rather  unpleasant  aroma 
of  cheap  money  upon  some  of  the 
tales. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  imgracious  to 
find  fault  with  anything  so  generally 
enjoyable.  Let  us  rather  be  grate- 
ful, and  regret  that  Mr.  Van  Loan  will 
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not  give  us  more  of  the  same.  That  he 
played  to  his  handicap  is  all  any  reader 
need  require.  In  conclusion,  the 
present  reviewer  desires  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  endorsing  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  eighteenth  hole  on  the 
Sundown  course  (which  is  also  the 
Yavapai  Golf  and  Country  Club). 
Their  nineteenth  hole  should  likewise 
be  remembered  with  respect. 


Fore!    By  Charles  B.  Van  Loan.    George 
H.  Doran  Company. 


BOSWELLITIS 
By  Stark  Young 

The  original  plan  of  the  Saturday 
Club,  we  are  told  in  the  preface  of  its 
book,  was  to  preserve  a  record  of  the 
first  half-century  of  its  existence. 
But  by  sanction  of  the  Club  only  six- 
teen years  of  its  history  are  covered 
in  the  volume.  This  volume  runs  be- 
yond five  hundred  pages.  At  this  rate 
it  would  have  taken  fifteen  hundred 
pages  and  more  to  cover  the  ground. 
Or  can  it  be  that  the  rest  of  the  Club's 
history  would  be  only  too  brief;  or 
that  its  members  reserve  the  chronicle 
of  the  years  remaining  as  their  future 
literary  task?  Such,  however,  may  be 
malicious  wonder,  and  is  as  well  aban- 
doned. There  are  some  to  whom  such 
a  volume  would  be  of  deep  interest. 
For  such  as  consider  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  in  Boston  to  be  of 
great  importance  generally  in  Ameri- 
can annals,  this  book  will  be  a  boon. 
Or  for  those  who  like  to  dress  up  men 
and  talk  into  town  things,  who  like 
the  chat  and  the  style  of  bygone 
Augustan  days,  the  book  sets  forth 
men  and  scenes  little  less  interesting 
perhaps  than  Boswell's  friends  and 
haunts. 

But  there  are  many  people  also 
whom  such  a  book  will  bore.  They 
feel  that  there  is  something  about  it 


of  what  Remain  Holland  would  call  a 
distinguished  taste  in  stale  things. 
They  would  like  something  more  alive, 
or  more  intense,  or  modem,  or  cosmo- 
politan. They  may  feel  as  one  might 
feel  to  hear  a  Bostonian  allude  to  one 
of  the  great  Boston  tenors;  one  has 
heard  of  Tamagno,  Caruso,  Nicolini, 
and  others,  but  just  who  are  the  great 
Boston  tenors?  Such  persons  find 
tedious  those  faces  throughout  the 
book  with  their  sterling  gracelessness 
written  on  them,  their  solemnities, 
firmness,  their  self -consciousness,  and 
shy  and  stealthy  posing;  fine  faces, 
some  of  them  adorable,  many  of  them 
preachers  in  their  hearts'  heart  at 
least,  and  most  of  them  afraid  of  being 
happy.  Such  an  effect  of  the  book 
must  be  admitted  if  one  is  to  attempt 
any  statement  or  estimate  of  its  gen- 
eral value  and  interest. 

And  yet  such  a  standpoint  is  not 
fair.  In  the  first  place  this  handsome 
volume  is  intended  for  the  Club.  In 
the  second  place  many  of  the  names 
are  of  note,  a  few  of  great  renown; 
and  parts  of  the  material  are  not 
easily  accessible  elsewhere  and  are  of 
no  little  importance  in  the  history  of 
American  literature  and  thought. 
The  Club  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
"The  Atlantic  Monthly"  nor  its  meet- 
ings with  the  "Atlantic"  dinners;  but 
the  Club  members  and  the  magazine 
contributors  were  so  closely  associated 
that  they  frequently  may  be  taken  as 
identical 

The  book  traces  the  meetings  of  the 
Club  from  that  first  meeting  in  the 
small  front  room  at  Parker's  and  the 
second  in  the  large  front  room  to  the 
west  of  it  on  down,  from  1865  to  1870. 
At  the  head  of  this  first  table  sat 
Agassiz  with  his  great  laugh;  at  the 
foot  Longfellow.  There  was  no  fol- 
derol,  no  regulations,  minutes,  and  so 
on,  but  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
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simiriest  and  friendliest  feUowship. 
They  admired  each  other  and  listen^ 
to  each  other  and  gave  each  other 
compliments.  We  find  Longfellow 
calling  Emerson  the  Chrysostom  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  of  tiie  day;  and 
Emerson  calling  "Hiawatha"  a  fine 
work,  sweet  and  wholesome  as  maize; 
for,  as  the  editor  of  our  volume  ob- 
serves, Longfellow  "had  a  healthy  soul 
and  not  the  faults  often  accompanying 
the  artistic  temperament". 

The  eleven  men  who  first  met  as  the 
Saturday  Club  in  1855  were  Louis 
Agassiz,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Rich- 
ard H.  Dana,  Jr.,  John  Sullivan 
Dwight,  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  Benjamin  Peirce,  Samuel  Gray 
Ward,  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  and  Ho- 
ratio Woodman.  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
and  Cornelius  Conway  Felton  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership  very  soon  after- 
ward. By  1870  such  names  as  Haw- 
thorne, Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and 
William  Morris  Hunt  appear.  Most  of 
them  were  not  geniuses  in  Coleridge's 
definition  of  the  word,  men  who  can 
carry  the  feelings  of  youth  into  the 
powers  of  manhood.  But  they  had 
feelings  and  enthusiasm  and  serious- 
ness. Some  of  them,  like  John  Sulli- 
van Dwight,  with  his  gift  of  a  beauti- 
ful love  and  appreciation  of  music  but 
no  creative  force,  counted  in  sheer  per- 
sonal quality;  some  like  Emerson  went 
far  into  sheer  genius. 

The  English  critic,  Leslie  Stephen, 
one  of  Lowell's  friends,  wrote  of  the 
Saturday  Club: 

Lowell  said  that  he  had  never  seen  equally 
ffood  society  in  London.  Colonel  Hlffginson 
observes  that  Holmes  and  Lowell  were  the 
most  brilliant  talkers  he  ever  heard,  but  Bag- 
gests  a  qualification  of  this  comparison. 
'They  had  not",  he  said,  "the  London  art  of 
repression'*,  and  monopolised  the  talk  too 
much.  They  could,  he  intimates,  overlook  the 
claims  of  their  interlocutors.     He  once  heard 


LoweU  demonstrating  to  the  author  of 
*'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  that  Tom  Jones"  was 
the  best  novel  ever  written;  while  Holmes 
was  proving  to  her  husband,  the  divinity 
professor,  that  the  pulpit  was  responsible  for 
all  tbub  swearing.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe,  it  is  implied,  must  have  been  reduced 
to  Cillers  before  they  could  be  the  passive 
recipients  of  such  doctrine. 

The  "art  of  repression"  (he  adds),  I  fancy 
is  very  often  superfluous  in  London.  .  .  . 
A  society  which  included  all  the  best  scholars 
and  men  of  genius  within  reach  of  Boston 
had  abundance  of  the  raw  material  of  talk. 
They  might  be  compared  in  point  of  talent 
even  with  the  men  who  met  Johnson  at  the 
"Turk's  Head"  and  certainly  had  as  great  a 
variety  of  interests  in  men  and  books.  They 
had,  it  would  seem,  fewer  jealousies,  or,  as 
the  sneerer  would  put  it,  were  readier  for 
mutual  admiration,  and  such  admiration, 
when  it  has  a  fair  excuse,  is  the  best  se- 
curity for  forming  the  kind  of  soil  in  which 
the  flower  of  talk  grows  spontaneously. 

The  book  takes  up  alphabetically 
thirty-four  names,  for  the  record  of 
some  of  which  Dr.  Emerson  draws  on 
the  help  of  others.  Of  the  records,  the 
editor's  "Agassiz"  and  Professor  Bliss 
Perry's  ''Dana"  are  among  the  best. 
It  is  not  a  remarkable  book,  never 
really  distinguished,  but  kindly  and 
more  or  less  helpful  For  most  read- 
ers there  may  be  in  it  something  too 
much  of  old  men  clapping  one  another 
on  the  back.  And  if  for  some  the 
estimates  intimidate  by  setting  forth 
such  an  array  of  greatness,  one  must 
remember  that  these  men  are  judged 
not  atib  specie  xtemitatis  but  Bos- 
toniensis ;  and  must  take  the  histories 
as  full  of  friendly  facts  and  apprecia- 
tion and  sometimes  delightful  quota- 
tions and  memories. 


The  Early  Years  of  the  Saturday  Club. 
By  Fdward  Waldo  Emerson.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co. 


THE  REAL  BUSINESS  OF 

LIVING 

By  David  S,  Muzzey 

We  are  now  seeing,  and  are  sure  to 
see  in  increasing  number  with  each 
year  that  passes,  books  designed  to 
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inspire  young  students  with  an  inter- 
est in  their  growing  responsibilities 
and  privileges  as  American  citizens. 
That  any  boy  or  any  girl  should  grow 
up  ignorant  of  problems  with  which 
our  American  democracy  is  grappling 
— ^the  relation  of  liberty  to  law,  the 
adjustment  of  industrial  disputes,  the 
ever-widening  agencies  of  public  wel- 
fare, the  special  difficulties  which  con- 
front our  great  urban  communities — 
is  now  regarded  even  by  large  num- 
bers of  our  "educators"  to  be  as 
shameful  a  thing  as  the  failure  to 
manipulate  the  binomial  theorem,  or 
as  a  false  quantity  in  a  Latin  hexam- 
eter was  considered  by  our  grand- 
fathers. President  Wilson  has  recom- 
mended that  the  schools  "increase  ma- 
terially the  time  and  attention  devoted 
to  instruction  bearing  direct^  upon 
the  problems  of  community  and  na- 
tional Uf  e". 

Of  the  books  so  far  published  to 
meet  this  recommendation,  Professor 
Tufts's  "The  Real  Business  of  Liv- 
ing*'  seems  to  us  the  best  from  sev- 
eral points  of  view.  It  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  long  for  a  text-book  for  the 
grades  for  which  its  simple  style  and 
elementary  presentation  of  material 
make  it  suitable.  But  the  teacher  who 
is  pressed  for  time  could  omit  or  con- 
dense Part  1,  an  historical  sketch  of 


the  beginnings  of  cooperation,  order, 
and  liberty,  without  impairing  the 
usefulness  of  the  remaining  three 
parts  of  the  book,  which  deal  respec- 
tively with  "the  problems  of  coopera- 
tion and  right  in  business",  with  the 
special  problems  of  city  and  country 
life,  and  with  the  meaning  of  liberty 
and  the  task  of  democracy  in  the  new 
world.  The  book  is  interesting,  very 
clearly  written,  with  a  great  wealth 
of  illustration  taken  from  present-day 
experience,  stimulating  in  its  reasoned 
patriotism,  and  very  skilful  in  its 
blending  of  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial elements  as  inseparable  factors  in 
the  whole  and  single  life  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The  deed  of  gift  founding  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  declares  that  the 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  "instruct 
youth  not  only  in  English  and  Latin 
Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  and 
those  Sciences  wherein  they  are  com- 
monly taught;  but  more  especially  to 
learn  them  the  Great  End  and  Real 
Business  of  Living".  The  Great  End 
was  undoubtedly  to  "glorify  God  and 
enjoy  Him  forever":  the  Real  Busi- 
ness Professor  Tufts  argues  is  to 
know  and  fulfil  one's  duties  in  the  im- 
provement of  man. 


The  Real  Busineas  of  Ldvingr.   By  JamM  H. 
Tufts.    Henry  fiolt  mnd  Co. 
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THUS  SPEAKS  THE  FEMINIST 

BY  ELEANOR  KILMER  SCEVA 


Once  in  the  dear  dead  days  beyond 
recall  New  York  was  hung  with  yel- 
low bunting  and  there  were  suffrage 
tea-rooms  and  ''We  want  the  vote" 
buttons  lurking  in  every  comer  of  the 
city  and  in  many  coat  lapels;  other 
things  were  happening,  too,  but  they 
were  of  less  importance.  All  that  was 
before  the  war.  Now  Lady  Day  is 
celebrated  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November  and 
there  is  a  current  belief,  so  Florence 
Leftwich  Ravenel  says,  in  "Women 
and  the  French  Tradition",  that  the 
question  of  equal  suffrage  is  perhaps 
only  one  of  the  more  material  aspects 
of  the  subject  and  only  the  weapon  of 
further  aggression,  since  so  many 
questions,  fine  and  subtle  and  laying 
hold  on  the  deepest  issues  of  life,  are 
raised  by  the  theory  of  feminism. 

Every  new  movement  brings  its 
literature,  and  the  platform  of  the 
suffrage  party  is  best  assimilated  by  a 
survey  of  recent  books  on  the  subject. 
The  advance  of  feminism  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  so  rapid  and  revo- 
lutionary that  none  but  feminists,  ar- 
dent ones,  vigorous  ones,  may  hope  to 
keep  up  with  it.  There  are  many  of 
these,  and  among  them  many  writers, 
as  the  list  of  books  published  in  the 
last  few  months  will  testify.  After 
reading  a  few  of  them  one  realizes  the 
full  significance  of  the  movement,  and 
the  realization  will  bring  with  it  a 
conviction  that  women  may  bake  war 
bread,  draft  an  armistice,  sit  at  the 
Peace  Conference  (Hermione  of  ''Sun 
Diar  fame  is  a  feminist),  or  do  any 
number  of  things  as  formidable,  with 


ease  and  ability.  In  fact,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  a  field  of  ac- 
tivity which  women  have  not  invaded 
during  the  war;  and  having  become 
aware  of  the  extent  of  their  accom- 
plishments, it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  retire  to  the  chimney  comer  to 
meditate  upon  past  and  glorious 
achievements. 

These  feminist  books  embrace  all 
phases  of  the  movement.  There  are 
books  for  and  of  and  by  that  gallant 
band,  the  women  who  went  to  war; 
there  are  books  for  women  in  business, 
and  books  for  women  who  stay  at 
home;  and  there  are  books  which  are 
concerned  wholly  with  the  interna- 
tional and  universal  meaning  and  pro- 
gram of  the  feminist  movement. 
There  are  so  many  books  on  the  sub- 
ject that  some  publishing  hwses  and 
bookshops  deal  almost  entirely  in 
feminist  propaganda.  A  notable  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  Womans  Press 
of  New  York  City.  In  connection 
with  the  publishing  house  there  is  a 
bookshop  run  entirely  by  women, 
where  the  best  books  by  women  au- 
thors are  sold  by  women  who  know 
not  only  the  books  but  many  of  the 
authors  responsible  for  them,  and  who 
are  able  to  advise  and  criticize  intelli- 
gently. The  Womans  Press  is  in  co- 
operation with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  has  <. 
done  splendid  work  during  the  war. 
Another  unique  bookshop  is  the  Sun- 
wise Turn,  the  inspiration  of  a  woman 
who  believed  that  people  who  sold 
books  should  know  more  about  them 
than  is  indicated  on  the  jacket  covers ; 
and  the  best  literature  on  all  subjects 
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has  a  place  in  the  little  shop  in  the 
Murray  Hill  district  where  its  influ- 
ence is  not  confined  to  the  literati.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  Sunwise  Turn 
to  see  a  shop-girl  inquiring  for  a  book 
on  silk,  or  selling,  or  tinware,  or  for 
an  Ibsen  play. 

To  return  to  the  feminist  movement, 
it  undoubtedly  began  when  woman  es- 
tablished her  superiority  to  man  by 
her  mastery  of  the  culinary  arts, 
woman's  immemorial  accomplishment. 
It  is  certainly  more  complicated  now 
than  when  the  first  roast  pig  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  the  child  who 
burned  his  fingers  on  it,  and  quite  as 
advanced,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Allen  and 
her  contemporaries,  as  other  aspects 
of  the  woman  question.  Mrs.  Allen  has 
written  cook  books  before  the  three 
recently  published,  but  this  trio  brings 
cooking  patriotically  and  economically 
to  a  war  basis  and  beyond  that  to 
triumph.  She  treats  respectively  of 
•Wheat  Substitutes",  "Meat  Substi- 
tutes",  and  ''Sugar  Substitutes"  with 
such  intrigue  that  she  convinces  the 
war-devastated  world  that  soy  beans 
are  preferable  to  beefsteaks,  and 
cheese  puddings  to  the  indigestible 
shortcake  of  our  forebears.  Not  that 
Mrs.  Allen  would  deprive  Americans 
of  the  ancient  and  honorable  right  to 
shortcake.  Oh,  no !  But  she  discloses 
the  proper  juxtaposition  of  artificial 
shortening,  whole-wheat  flour,  and 
synthetic  sweetening  which  will  pro- 
duce a  shortcake  fit  to  win  the  ap- 
proval of  the  gods,  and  Mr.  Hoover. 

Shortcake  and  labor  are  synony- 
mous terms.  Let  us  consider  the  Labor 
party.  An  anthology  of  nine  notable 
writers  edited  by  Dr.  Marion  Phillips 
is  called  ''Women  and  the  Labour 
Party".  It  offers  an  interpretation  of 
Labor  policy  for  women,  and  is  pub- 
lished with  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
Labor  party  in  the  hope  that  the  great 


mass  of  women,  particularly  those  be- 
longing to  the  wage-earning  class,  will 
find  in  its  pages  evidence  that  the 
party  is  working  for  the  creation  of  a 
democratic  order  of  society  in  which 
men  and  women  can  live  and  work  to- 
gether on  a  footing  of  complete 
equality. 

Books  on  suffrage  and  war  work  for 
women  have  run  neck  and  neck  during 
the  past  year.  With  the  coming  of 
peace,  the  former  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  and  program  for  the  instruction 
of  voters,  and  as  an  answer  to  the 
question  which  is  universal — ^where  do 
we  go  from  here?  The  records  of 
what  women  have  done  in  the  war  will 
be  found  in  every  library,  since  their 
accomplishments  are  among  the  won- 
ders of  the  age.  There  is  the  story  of 
"Mobilizing  Woman-Power"  which 
tells  the  secret  of  women's  achieve- 
ments in  the  war.  Harriot  Stanton 
Blatch  has  written  the  epic  of  the  self- 
effacing  spinster,  who  during  the  war 
emanated  the  challenge — "Superfiu- 
ousT  Not  I.  Tm  a  recruit  for  na- 
tional service!"  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
in  his  foreword  to  "Mobilizing  Woman- 
Power",  said:  "No  one  has  more 
vividly  set  forth  than  Mrs.  Blatch  that 
service  benefits  the  one  who  serves 
precisely  as  it  benefits  the  one  who  is 
served".  This  is  the  key-note  of  Mrs. 
Blatch's  book. 

The  results  of  the  mobilization  of 
women  for  war  service  are  set  forth 
in  numerous  books  in  which  the  next 
generation  may  see  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  war  upon  the  woman  ques- 
tion. In  "Women  of  the  War"  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Francis  McLaren  has 
followed  them  over  their  path  of  glory 
and  hardship.  Her  book  is  a  series 
of  vivid  word  pictures  showing  the 
infiuence,  in  varied  spheres,  which 
women  have  exercised  during  the 
course  of  the  war.     Mrs.  McLaren's 
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pen,  as  gracious  as  her  personality, 
flits  delightfully  from  military  hospi- 
tals to  lumber  yards  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
canteens,  stopping  to  chat  intimately 
with  women  picketed  at  way  stations. 
Her  book  is  a  window  through  which 
may  be  seen  the  wide  vista  of  the  po- 
tential abilities  of  women. 

No  women  are  more  wholly  and 
tragically  "of  the  war"  than  'The 
Women  of  Belgium",  who,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  so  named,  Charlotte 
Kellogg,  says,  "turned  tragedy  to  tri- 
umph with  an  incredible,  unbreakable 
spirif\  The  story  of  Belgium  can 
never  be  told;  its  shifting  scenes  of 
unbelievable  horror,  hope  imfulfilled, 
and  mighty  endurance  have  moved  the 
world  to  its  championship.  What  the 
experiences  were  of  those  who  came 
to  the  relief  of  Belgium  is  Mrs.  Kel- 
logg's  theme,  and  in  her  role  of  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  she  had 
ample  opportunity  to  gather  material 
for  her  excellent  book. 

Madeleine  Z.  Doty  has  an  inquiring 
soul  which  led  her  to  go  around  the 
world  in  1918  to  find  out  what  women 
in  other  countries  of  the  world  were 
doing  and  thinking.  She  started  out 
unattended  save  by  her  dauntless 
spirit  and  an  adequate  supply  of  heavy 
clothing.  She  came  back  with  more 
of  the  former  and  decidedly  less  of  the 
latter,  after  visiting  Japan,  China, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  England, 
and  France,  finding  them  successively 
autocratic,  awakening,  turbulent,  ma- 
terialistic, vital,  democratic,  and  in- 
spiring. Hers  was  a  remarkable  ex- 
perience, and  one  is  impressed  on 
reading  her  book  with  the  extreme 
frigidity  of  countries  at  war  and  the 
necessity  of  having  one's  passport  at- 
tached conspicuously  to  one's  person. 
Miss  Doty  forgot  the  cold,  although  it 
was  the  dead  of  winter,  when  she  vis- 
ited Ellen  Key  in  her  home  in  Sweden. 


Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  as  her  contribu- 
tion to  war  literature,  has  given  us 
"Women  and  Soldiers",  a  comprehen- 
sive discourse,  tolerant  of  both  spe- 
cies, and  as  kindly  disposed  toward 
men  as  men  are  toward  women.  The 
large  and  easy  style  of  her  book  is  ad- 
mirable; one  feels  that  she  could  dis- 
pose of  the  problems  of  the  universe 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand.  "Men",  she 
says,  "are  dears,  but  they  don't  always 
see  very  far  ahead."  An  interesting 
and  valuable  feature  of  Mrs.  Tweedie's 
book  is  her  forecast  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  first  war  books  written 
was  "Private  Peat",  by  Himself.  His 
wife,  who  13  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  people  are  quite  as  interested  in 
war  brides  as  in  the  soldiers  who 
marry  them,  has  written  "Mrs.  Pri- 
vate Peat",  by  Herself.  The  book  is 
a  recital  of  Mrs.  Private  Peat's  ex- 
periences in  England  and  America  in 
wartime,  and  it  is  a  refreshing  con- 
trast to  the  maudlin  remarks  of  some 
other  war  brides  which  have  added  to 
the  outrages  of  war.  Mrs.  l^rivate 
Peat  is  a  charming  and  sensible 
woman;  she  does  not  perpetrate  upon 
a  defenseless  public  her  anxiety  for 
her  husband's  safety;  she  simply  says, 
in  the  last  chapter  which  is  headed 
"Private  Peat",  "I  married  him".  And 
we  respect  her  for  it. 

"For  men  must  fight  and  women 
must  work"  was  written  on  the  banner 
that  led  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  greatest 
parade  through  the  streets  of  London 
in  1915.  Mabel  Potter  Daggett,  in 
"Women  Wanted",  says  that  this  was 
the  vanguard  in  the  march  of  all  the 
women  of  the  world  to  economic  inde- 
pendence. Her  book  is  a  challenge  to 
women  to  fill  the  positions  that  are 
waiting  for  them.  She  tells  the  as- 
tonishing feats  of  Englishwomen  as 
an  example  to  Americans,  and  her 
book  has  been  used  as  a  text-book  by 
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the  National  League  for  Women's 
Service,  and  endorsed  by  leading  femi- 
nists all  over  the  United  States. 

The  church,  which  has  been  won- 
dering how  to  reconcile  the  remarks  of 
St.  Paul  to  feminism,  should,  says  the 
Reverend  Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  "be 
preparing  to  preach  the  cross  in  femi- 
nist terms,  as  feminists  come  into 
control  of  the  thought  of  the  world". 
His  book  is  a  just  representation  of 
the  movement,  in  that  he  recognizes 
that  it  is  not  in  essence  a  demand  for 
woman's  rights  or  privileges,  but 
rather  for  woman's  responsibilities. 

There  are  plenty  of  books  on  suf- 
frage to  instruct  every  woman  who 
has  been  presented  with  the  ballot 
and  doesn't  know  how  to  use  it  now 
that  it  is  hers.  Three  books  are  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  woman  citizen. 
Mary  Austin,  in  'The  Young  Woman 
Citizen",  takes  her  in  her  youth  and 
trains  her  in  the  way  in  which  she 
should  go.  Mrs.  Austin  wrote  her 
book  for  women  of  all  stages  of  ad- 
vancement and  retrogression.  Her 
book  is  offered  to  all  those  irritating 
ladies  who  say  that  "they  don't  see 
why  women  want  to  vote,  ansrway". 
Two  other  books  on  "The  Woman 
Citizen"  have  been  written,  respec- 
tively, by  Mary  Sunmer  Boyd  and 
Horace  A.  Hollister.  Dr.  HoUister, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  discusses 
the  problem  of  educating  won^n, 
showing  that  any  necessary  readjust- 
ments in  their  status  and  achieve- 
ments should  be  met  by  changing  the 
school  and  college  curricula  for  future 
generations  of  citizens.  His  book  is 
scholarly  and  comprehensive,  but  not 
meat  for  babes,  and  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  the  seeker  after  the  first 
principles  of  feminism  to  cut  her  eye- 
teeth  on  something  less  solid.  Mary 
Sumner  Boyd,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  research  department  of  the  Leslie 


Woman  Suffrage  conmiission,  felt  that 
a  handbook  of  civics  was  necessary 
when  women  kept  the  telephone  busy 
asking  whether  they  were  qualified  to 
vote  after  the  suffrage  amendment 
was  passed  in  New  York  State.  Her 
aim  is  to  show  when  and  how  citi- 
zens may  apply  the  right  to  vote  to 
best  advantage.  The  simplicity  of 
her  book  will  make  it  most  valuable 
to  the  woman  who  wants  to  discover 
what  political  parties  mean  in  govern- 
ment and  just  what  each  party  stands 
for. 

Helen  Ring  Robinson,  author  of 
"Preparing  Women  for  Citizenship", 
believes  that  the  task  is  almost  ac- 
complished. She  says:  "The  Great 
War  has  done  more  to  teach  women 
citizenship  than  ten  thousand  writers 
could  accomplish  with  typewriters 
eternally  unleashed".  Anyone  who 
reads  the  table  of  contents  of  her  book 
is  lured  on  to  explore  further. 
"Women  and  the  Three  D's"  is  one 
heading,  "Her  Country  Bounded  by 
a  Wedding  Ring"  another,  and  the 
book  is  just  as  clever  and  convincing 
as  the  table  of  contents  promises. 

For  the  average  woman  who  never 
thought  of  politics  as  having  any  con- 
nection with  her  daily  life  is  the  book, 
'Tour  Vote  and  How  to  Use  It".  Mrs. 
Raymond  Brown  sets  forth  the  issues 
which  may  be  controlled  by  the  ballot 
and  tells  women  how  they  may  put 
through  reforms  which  they  desire. 
Since  most  women  are  reformers  at 
heart  her  book  will  surely  be  appre- 
ciated. John  B.  Howe,  in  "The  Eve  of 
Election",  imparts  some  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  politics  gathered 
in  thirty-five  years  in  an  editorial  ca- 
pacity in  three  large  eastern  cities. 
He  does  not  confine  his  book  to  the 
attention  of  the  recently  enfranchised 
sex,  as  much  of  his  material  is  of  in- 
terest even  to  seasoned  voters.    The 
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last  book  to  be  considered,  which 
bears  directly  on  suffrage,  is  ''A  His- 
tory of  Suffrage  in  the  United 
States",  by  Kirk  Porter.  The  author 
traces  the  right  to  vote  from  the  land- 
owner of  the  early  colonies  through 
all  its  agitating  career  down  to  the 
last  six  months.  Surely  a  monumental 
task,  and  one  which  he  has  performed 
without  giving  the  impression  of  un- 
due ponderousness. 

There  are  a  number  of  books  which 
have  sprung,  mirabile  dictu,  neither 
from  the  war  nor  from  the  question 
of  suffrage.  A  few  go  even  further 
than  to  prepare  women  to  vote;  they 
prepare  them  to  be  women,  which, 
after  all,  is  a  prime  requisite  if  one 
is  bom  with  every  intention  of  being 
one.  Dr.  E.  B.  Lowry,  author  of  well- 
known  sex-hygiene  books,  has  written 
"Preparing  for  Womanhood".  Her 
book  is  a  kindly  and  instructive  talk 
to  girls  but  it  should  not  be  read  in 
the  same  breath  with  Dr.  Clelia  Duel 
Mosher's  "Health  and  the  Woman 
Movement",  because  they  disagree  in 
minor  details  which  are  really  unes- 
sential but  apt  to  be  confusing.  Dr. 
Mosher  treats  of  the  new  vocations  of 
women  and  their  effect  on  general 
health.  She  agrees  with  Olive  Schrei- 
ner  that  life  and  not  the  feminist 
movement  is  altering  the  status  of 
women,  and  she  advocates  bringing 
up  boys  and  girls  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples despite  the  shrieks  of  those  who 
wish  to  protect  the  alleged  weaker 
sex. 

"Women  as  Sex  Vendors",  by  R.  B. 
Tobias  and  Mary  E.  Marcy,  might  be 
termed  Helpful  Hints  to  Homeless 
Girls.  The  authors  have  the  most 
remarkable  ideas  about  the  present 
status  of  women  that  have  ever  pfissed 
the  censor.  Perhaps  fifty  years  ago, 
before  the  White  Slave  dramas  made 
us  what  we  are  today,  these  authors 


might  have  caused  a  ripple  by  pro- 
mulgating the  theory  that  women  al- 
ways have  their  sex  to  tide  them  over 
a  season  of  ill  luck,  and  they  are  for 
that  reason  economically  higher  than 
men.  The  authors  claim  their  book 
is  on  feminism  because  they  are  cer- 
tain that  the  proper  application  of 
feminist  principles  will  change  all 
this,  they  don't  know  exactly  how. 
Let  us  remark  with  Walter  de  la 
Mare,  in  passing. 

Do  diddle  dl  do,  poor  Jim  Jay, 
Qot  caught  fast  in  yesterday. 

Since  the  widow  woman  in  the  Bible 
engineered  a  successful  business  deal 
with  the  prophet  Elisha  over  a  cruse 
of  oil  and  a  barrel  of  meal,  there  has 
been  no  dearth  of  women  in  business 
life.  And  there  are  probably  more 
now  than  ever  before  since  women 
have  stepped  neatly  into  positions  left 
vacant  by  soldiers;  so  Eleanor  Gil- 
bert's book  "The  Ambitious  Woman 
in  Business"  is  a  timely  affair  which 
tells  why  they  are  in  business, 
whether  they  ought  to  be  there,  and 
then  forecasts  what  they  may  get  out 
of  a  business  career. 

When  the  nearest  neighbor  was 
twenty  miles  away  and  the  horses 
were  needed  for  farm  work,  there  was 
little  talk  of  feminism.  Clubs,  where 
women  may  meet  kindred  spirits,  are 
very  fine  disseminators  of  feminist 
propaganda.  Kate  Louise  Roberts  has 
prepared  a  series  of  programs  for 
women's  clubs,  outlines  of  papers, 
rules  of  parliamentary  procedure,  and 
general  information,  in  "The  Club 
Woman's  Handy  Book  of  Programs 
and  Club  Management".  "Girls' 
Clubs,  Their  Organization  and  Man- 
agement" is  a  manual  for  workers  by 
Helen  J.  Ferris  which  will  be  useful 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  or  con- 
nected, in  any  way,  with  the  move- 
ment for  girls'  clubs  which  has  swept 
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the  country  and  is  now  showing  the 
first  fruits  of  labor. 

Winifred  Kirkland  has  produced 
the  most  feminine  book  that  ever 
vaunted  feminist  principles.  "The 
Joys  of  Being  A  Woman"  is  particu- 
larly reconunended  to  those  who  think 
that  a  feminist  is  a  queer  sort  of  crea- 
ture neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  Miss 
Kirkland  proves  conclusively  that  a 
woman  may  use  her  full  allotment  of 
brains  and  still  hate  to  stay  alone  in 
a  house  at  night,  and  be  unable  to 
pack  a  suitcase  properly. 

A  country  that  has  produced,  in  a 
hundred  years,  three  such  notable 
women  as  Mme.  de  StaSl,  George  Sand, 
and  ArvMe  Barive,  is  surely  not  be- 
hind in  the  advance  of  feminism,  as 
Florence  Leftwich  Ravenel  points  out 
in  'Women  and  the  French  Tradition". 
Feminism  in  France  means  really  the 
triumph  of  woman  over  her  traditional 
rdle. 

Rose  Falls  Bres  embraces  all  fem- 
inists in  ''Maids,  Wives,  and  Widows", 
discussing  marriage,  divorce,  child 
labor,  and  mothers'  pensions,  subjects 
that  are  usually  concealed  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  technical  expressions  which 
the  average  woman  has  not  time  to 
penetrate. 

There  are  anthologies  and  antholo- 
gies.  A  recent  one  composed  of  every 
feminist  author  anyone  ever  heard  of, 
and  a  few  that  are  not  feminists  but 
sound  a  little  like  it,  is  "Woman's 
Voice",  compiled  by  Josephine  Ck)nger- 
Kaneko.  The  chief  fault  of  this  vol- 
ume is  that  it  attempts  to  be  the  voice 
of  "crowds  of  women",  to  quote  from 
the  preface.  To  represent  the  voice 
of  crowds  of  women  is  a  noteworthy 
ambition,  but  the  result  is  apt  to  be 
an  indistinct  shout  The  quotations, 
however,  should  be  invaluable  to  club 
women  who  need  something  represen- 
tative and  have  neither  time  nor  op- 


portunity to  read  the  complete  works 
of  an  author.  A  solid,  valuable  an- 
thology is  a  collection  of  the  best  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  of  Ellen  Key, 
Havelock  Ellis,  Dickinson,  Edward 
Carpenter,  and  others  who  are  justly 
famous.  This  is  called  "The  Woman 
Question"  and  is  edited  for  the  Modem 
Library  by  T.  R.  Smith. 

Two  very  recent  books,  fresh  from 
the  press,  prove  that  there  is  still 
much  to  be  said  for  and  against 
women.  It  is  a  constantly  employed 
feature  of  Henry  L.  Mencken's  books 
that  his  arguments  are  not  based  on 
conventional  grounds;  but  in  his 
latest  outburst  called  "In  Defense  of 
Women",  he  is  so  devotedly  and  flam- 
boyantly unconventional  that  this 
rather  detracts  from  any  other  quali- 
ties which  his  work  may  have.  It  is, 
presumably,  the  author's  intention 
that  his  book  shall  fall  upon  the  reader 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  confounding 
him  with  the  force  and  intensity  of 
statements  which  are  so  spectacular 
as  to  deprive  him  of  reasoning  power 
in  the  first  flush  of  surprise.  Mr. 
Mencken  goes  in  heavily  for  whole 
measures,  aflirming  that  women  are 
much  more  clever  than  men  and  will 
not  admit  it  for  fear  men  will  find 
out  that  they  are  putting  something 
over  on  them.  It  is  his  humor  to 
overthrow  the  conscious  superiority  of 
men  before  they  lose  more  ground. 
Mr.  Mencken  here,  as  ever,  is  clever 
and  amusing.  His  book  may  be  viru- 
lent feminist  propaganda  if  taken  in 
excess. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  lately  dis- 
cussed paean  of  praise,  is  a  book  by  an 
anonymous  author,  evidently  a  war- 
weary  Londoner.  "Women"  is  ob- 
viously not  written  in  Mr.  Mencken's 
kindly  strain.  The  jacket  cover  says 
it  is  "a  frank  and  unsentimental  study 
of  the  manifold  activities  of  modem 
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women  in  their  psychological  aspects". 
The  first  chapter,  'The  Women  Are 
Splendid",  sets  the  tone  of  the  book. 
We  gather  from  it  that  women  have 
been  ''onpardonably  splendid"  daring 
the  war.  'Their  instinctive  hanger 
for  emotion  was  inunediately  gratified, 
and  dreams  of  rational  and  responsible 
life  were  abandoned  in  the  first  thrill- 
ing shock  of  armaments."  The  aathor 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  dis- 
cassing  the  extraordinary  attraction 
which  war  has  for  women,  it  is  hard 
to  steer  a  path  between  emotional 
muddle-headcMlness  and  cynicism.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  no  depths  (nor 
heights)  of  cynicism  too  scath&ig  for 
certain  types  of  women  who  have 
donned  aniforms  and  stratted  aroand 
in  the  reflected  glory  of  other  women 
war  workers,  but  the  author  has  an 
unfortunate  gift  of  hitting  upon  the 
worst  things  that  can  be  said  of 
women,  and  commenting  that  they  are 
generally  true.  It  is  not  a  quality 
which  will  make  his  book  popular  in 
America,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  so 


sophisticated  as  England,  as  far  as 
women  war  workers  are  concerned. 
There  is  much  in  the  book  which  will 
act  as  leaven  among  the  great  mass  of 
self-satisfied  women,  should  it  ever 
reach  them.  That  the  present  labor 
ytoation  (with  particular  reference 
to  the  women  who  have  taken  posi- 
tions vacated  by  soldiers  and  who  re- 
fuse to  abandon  business  for  the 
home)  will  mature  into  a  great  sex- 
hatred,  is  an  interesting  theory,  but 
an  improbable  one.  The  author  does 
not  realize  that  this  is  a  temporary 
condition  and  that  it  will  subside 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

The  present  moment  is  probably  the 
most  crucial  test  of  the  victories  of 
the  feminists.  If  they  hold  what  they 
have  gained  through  war  work,  there 
will  probably  be  a  marked  decrease  in 
feminist  literature,  because  they  will 
be  too  busy  to  write  books.  The  pres- 
ent collection  is  remarkably  vigorous 
and  young,  showing  the  movement  in 
all  its  phases  of  growth  and  rebellion 
and  achievement. 
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THE  LOWELL  PERFORMANCE 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  AUDIENCE 


The  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  with  the  aid  of  visiting 
English  and  Canadian  men  of  letters, 
chief  among  them  being  John  Gals- 
worthy, honored  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  James 
Russell  Lowell  at  a  banquet  in  New 
York  City  on  February  20th,  and  at  a 
meeting  on  February  22nd  (Lowell's 
actual  birthday).  On  the  latter  oc- 
casion a  sprightly  professor  from 
Harvard  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress, and  a  second  Cambridge  man, 
a  humorist,  was  also  a  speaker.  Both 
meetings  seemed,  however,  to  one  who 
sat  through  them,  to  be  characterized 
by  a  portentous  solemnity  that  might 
have  elicited  a  smile  from  the  thin  lips 
of  Hosea  Bigelow. 

Elihu  Root  presided  at  the  banquet. 
Mr.  Root  set  the  key  by  soaring  into 
that  region  of  generalities  where 
statesman  are  so  at  home,  and  ul- 
timately introduced  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
who  rose,  pale  and  corn-colored,  and 
read  from  a  manuscript  written  with 
his  unfailing  clarity  and  richness  of 
style.  He  took  a  rap  at  nationalistic 
propaganda  (Mr.  Creel  was  not  pres- 
ent), and  pleaded  for  the  only  legit- 
imate propaganda,  that  of  inter- 
nationally understandable  works  of 
art  and  literature.  But  he,  too,  dwelt 
for  the  most  part  in  the  region  of  gen- 
eralities. So  did  Dr.  Maurice  Hut- 
ton,  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
who  followed.  He  pointed  out,  with 
much  justice,  that  Lowell  as  humorist 
was  unlike  the  run  of  humorists,  be- 
cause he  did  not  take  the  easy  way  of 
making   fun    of    the    reformers,    of 


everything  new  and  experimental. 
But  Dr.  Hutton,  also,  failed  to  come 
to  grapple  with  the  present,  and  if 
there  are  any  humorists  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  or  the  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  they  sat  quite  com- 
fortable under  his  lips.  Brander 
Matthews  closed  the  evening  with  an 
"after-dinner"  speech,  largely  com- 
posed of  anecdotes  about  Lowell, 
which  made  you  feel  that  both  he  and 
Professor  Matthews  were  very  pleas- 
ant fellows. 

At  the  birthday  meeting  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Academy,  William  Milli- 
gan  Sloane,  presided,  and  Barrett 
Wendell  gave  the  chief  address.  Pro- 
fessor Wendell  climbed  the  Lowell 
family  tree  and  sported  for  more  than 
an  hour  amid  the  branches.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel  is  situated  some  distance  from 
Brattle  Street.  At  the  close  of  his 
remarks  a  noted  American  painter 
drew  the  present  writer  aside  and 
said,  "Why  is  it,  when  you  New  Eng- 
landers  produce  anybody  who  tran- 
scends the  locality,  you  inunediately 
try  to  drag  him  back?"  We  pondered 
upon  this  question  so  earnestly  that 
we  failed  to  hear  Alfred  Noyes  read 
two  poems,  and  we  had  no  satisfactory 
answer  even  when  Stephen  Butler 
Leacock  had  spoken  briefly  for  Can- 
ada, and  Edgar  Lee  Masters  had  be- 
gun a  poem.  We  gave  up  the  prob- 
lem, to  hear  what  Masters  had  to  say. 

We  were  not  alone  in  hoping  that 
Masters  would  conduct  Lowell  to 
Spoon  River.  It  seemed  an  excellent 
Qpportunity.    But  he  didn't.    He,  too, 
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had  become  oppressed,  or  obsessed,  by 
the  portentous  solemnity  of  Acad- 
emies, and  produced  a  poem  in  rhymed 
stanzas  that  may  possibly  read  better 
than  it  sounded.  Finally,  Dr.  Crothers 
of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  most  de« 
lightful  humorous  essayists  in  Amer- 
ica, rose  to  end  the  meeting.  Here 
was  our  last  hope — and  he,  too,  dis- 
appointed us.  Even  he  took  Lowell 
with  the  kind  of  seriousness  that 
Lowell  himself,  you  feel  sure,  would 
have  regarded  with  a  smile.  We  de- 
parted from  the  two  gatherings  with 
a  confused  impression  that  Lowell 
had  several  superb  grandfathers,  that 


the  English  language  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  that  Britons  and  all  others 
who  speak  it  never,  never,  never 
shall  be  slaves,  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
takes  itself  very  seriously.  The  one 
thing  we  should  most  have  liked 
to  hear,  a  discussion  by  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy, in  light,  say,  of  the  Bige- 
low  Papers,  of  the  problem  of  re- 
formatory, or  purposeful  literature, 
as  opposed  to  "art  for  art's  sake'*,  we 
did  not  hear  at  alL  But  perhaps  it 
is  impossible  ever  to  get  anything 
specific  and  real  out  of  public  com- 
memorative functions. 


WOODEN  SHIPS 

BY  DAVID  MORTON 


They  are  remembering  forests  where  they  grew: 

The  midnight  quiet  and  the  giant  dance; 
And  all  the  singing  summers  that  they  knew 

Are  haunting  still  their  altered  circumstance. 

Leaves  they  have  lost,  and  robins  in  the  nest, 
Tug  of  the  friendly  earth  denied  to  ships, 

These,  and  the  rooted  certainties,  and  rest — 
To  gain  a  watery  girdle  at  the  hips. 

Only  the  wind  that  follows  ever  aft, 
They  greet  not  as  a  stranger  on  their  ways; 

But  this  old  friend,  with  whom  they  drank  and  laughed, 
Sits  in  the  stem  and  talks  of  other  days. 

When  they  had  held  high  bacchanalias  still, 
Or  dreamed  among  the  stars  on  some  tall  hill. 
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NEW  FASHIONS  IN  RARE  BOOKS 

BY  GEORGE  H.  SARGENT 


"Why",  asked  a  young  and  unsea- 
soned book  collector  who  sat  beside  me 
at  the  Jones  sale  of  rare  books,  "should 
a  quarto  edition  of  a  third-rate  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  from  which  Shake- 
speare took  the  characters  and  the  plot 
of  one  of  his  comedies,  bring  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  first  edition  of 
Wendelin  of  Speyer's  beautiful  Pliny? 
Are  the  classics  dead?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  these  high  prices  for  early 
English  Uterature?" 

Being  a  Yankee,  I  asked:  "Why  is 
your  new  spring  derby  preferable  to 
the  very  becoming  creation  which 
adorned  your  noble  brow  a  year  ago?" 

'Tis  the  fashion.  Book  collectors, 
although  to  the  uninitiated  they  ap- 
pear to  be  a  strange  race,  full  of 
foibles,  are  only  human  after  all 
Fashions  in  book  collecting  change, 
like  everything  else.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  special  reasons  which 
give  extraordinary  value  to  particular 
editions  or  particular  copies  of  a  book, 
any  student  of  book  collecting  must 
observe  that  the  fashions  change — 
slowly  and  insensibly,  to  be  sure — ^but 
nevertheless  to  an  extent  which  makes 
the  book  market  an  active  field  for 
speculation.  If  the  dealer  could  only 
foresee  what  the  collector  of  tomorrow 
will  want,  he  would  of  course  clear  his 
shelves  of  the  favorites  of  yesterday 
and  stock  up  to  his  limit  with  the 
books  which  are  to  be  in  vogue  to- 
morrow, or  with  the  next  generation. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  given  us  to  lift 
the  veil,  and  so  there  are  still  oppor- 
tunities for  the  collector  as  well  as  the 
dealer. 


In  considering  the  changing  fash- 
ions in  book  collecting,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  collections  such  as  were 
made  by  the  Ptolemies  of  ancient 
Egypt,  which  were  displays  of  royal 
luxury,  gathered  principally  for  osten- 
tatious uses,  although  they  ultimately 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  preserving 
scholarship.  Still  less  let  us  consider 
the  collections  of  modem  plutocrats 
who  revel  in  showing  their  "limited 
editions''  in  gaudy  modem  bindings 
and  announce  proudly,  "This  copy  is 
No.  I,  especially  prepared  for  Mr. 
Newrich  Crcesus".  In  dealing  with 
fashions  we  must  deal  with  the  mass, 
and  fortunately  for  the  future  of  book 
collecting,  these  collectors  do  not  form 
the  majority.  Some  of  them  come  in 
time  to  understand  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  buy  only  real  books.  Others 
find  their  "priceless  treasures"  selling 
for  ten  per  cent  of  their  purchase 
price,  under  the  acid  test  of  the  auc- 
tion room,  and  the  world  of  book  col- 
lecting knows  them  henceforth  as  only 
wiser  and  sadder  men. 

The  tastes  of  book  collectors  are  in- 
finite in  their  variety.  I  know  of  one 
man  who  collects  books  and  prints  re- 
lating to  one-legged  men,  although  his 
own  understanding  is  of  the  soundest. 
The  favorite  author — ^the  famous  his- 
toric character — ^the  historic  event — 
first  editions— early  printing — ^Ameri- 
cana— ^the  classics — English  literature 
— ^and  a  thousand  special  subjects,  fur- 
nish scope  for  the  activities  of  the 
book  collector.  But  the  great  majors 
ity  of  people  who  form  libraries  are 
not  hobby-riders.    They  seek  a  selec- 
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tion  of  books  which  shall  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  owner  and  his  friends — and 
in  many  cases  the  interests  of  the  col- 
lector's friends  are  of  as  much  con- 
sideration in  determining  his  pur- 
chases as  are  his  own  particular  pref- 
erences. There  are  collections  like 
that  of  Mr.  John  Hodgkin,  recently 
loaned  to  the  London  Library,  which 
do  not  come  under  any  particular  cate- 
gory. They  do  not  appeal  to  collec- 
tors of  first  editions,  finely  illustrated 
books,  English  literature,  or  any  of 
the  other  recognized  bibliographical 
divisions.  They  are  curiosities  of 
composition  and  printing.  They  do 
not  bring  high  prices  and  their  collec- 
tors are  few.  They  are  simply  curios, 
like  Mr.  Hodgkin's  volume  of  Gigan- 
tine  verse  which  contains  a  single 
word  of  thirty  letters  and  fifteen  syl- 
lables, or  that  collection  of  thousands 
of  couplets  which  can  be  read  either 
backward  or  forward.  Their  place  is 
in  a  museum,  not  in  the  collections  of 
a  book-lover. 

To  begin  with  the  earliest  collectors 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
great  private  libraries  formed  along 
special  lines  dealt  with  religious  litera- 
ture and  the  classics.  Dr.  Lazarus 
Seaman,  whose  book  auction  in  1676 
is  the  first  known  English  book  auc- 
tion of  which  a  catalogue  was  issued, 
had  6,639  lots,  of  which  the  greater 
number  were  Bibles  and  works  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  There  was 
no  poetry,  not  even  a  Milton,  and  the 
sale  of  Robert  Greene's  ''Notable  Dis- 
covery of  Cosenage",  1591,  for  eight 
shillings,  shows  in  what  utter  con- 
tempt the  highly-prized  English  litera- 
ture of  today  was  held.  The  collec- 
tors in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  less  enthusiastic  than 
Dr.  Seaman  about  Bibles,  but  they  de- 
voted their  attention  to  the  classics. 
The  library  of  Thomas  Pellet — ^whose 


title,  very  properly,  was  M.  D. — at  the 
first  recorded  sale  at  Sotheby's,  in 
1744,  contained  several  original  edi- 
tions of  the  classics  which  brought 
substantial  sums  for  that  day,  when 
the  rarest  of  Elizabethan  and  Shake- 
spearian quartos  could  be  had  for  a 
few  pence  each.  Dr.  Pellet's  first  edi- 
tion of  Homer  (Florenqe,  1488) 
brought  £4  16s.;  Lord  Pembroke's 
copy  was  sold  in  1914  for  £860.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  apparent  rise  in  values, 
the  classics  have  fallen  into  disfavor 
among  collectors.  The  man  who  would 
not  give  £230  for  the  Pembroke  Homer 
paid  that  sum  for  the  doggerel  verses 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  addressed 
to  the  "Thompson  Class  Club",  and 
went  away  chortling  in  his  joy. 

We  may  still  pay  what  seem  large 
prices  for  the  classics,  but  compared 
with  the  sums  paid  for  other  rarities, 
classics  are  plainly  not  the  fashion. 
The  eighteenth  century  collectors 
passed  by  the  works  of  Caxton  be- 
cause he  gave  the  world  English  edi- 
tions of  English  writers  or  French 
translations  instead  of  adding  to  the 
great  stock  of  editions  of  classical  au- 
thors. Dr.  Johnson,  who  refused  to 
"disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey  with  an  English  inscription" 
when  asked  to  write  an  epitaph  for 
Goldsmith,  would  have  styled  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  book  collectors  ir- 
reverent and  trivial.  But  nobody  was 
then  paying  forty  pounds  for  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  dictionary.  The  au- 
thors of  their  own  time  were  as 
much  neglected  by  the  collectors  as 
are  our  own  modem  authors — even 
more  so,  for  Hardy  and  Kipling  and 
others  have  gone  into  the  three-figure 
class. 

After  the  classics,  early  printing 
seems  to  have  come  into  demand,  but 
there  the  prices  were  not  high  except 
for  the  very  rare  items.    The  highest 
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price  paid  for  a  book  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  for  Lord  Spencer's  dupli- 
cate vellum  copy  of  the  Fust  and 
Schoeffer  Bible  of  1462,  which  brought 
£262  in  1798.  That  Mr.  Huth's  simi- 
lar copy  brought  £8,060  in  1911  is  not 
an  indication  of  a  general  popular  ap- 
preciation of  biblical  literature.  But 
while  the  contemporary  authors  were 
neglected,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
fashionable  demand  for  the  eighteenth 
century  illustrated  books.  These  were 
not  the  charming  works  of  Gravelot 
and  Moreau  le  Jeune,  which  are  now 
sought,  but  the  great  works  like 
Buflfon's  "Natural  History".  Even 
though  the  Allen  copy  of  the  First 
Folio  of  Shakespeare  brought  £40  19s. 
in  1799,  Shakespeare  had  not  come 
into  his  own.  liie  difference  is  even 
more  striking  in  considering  the  early 
quarto  plays.  Dodd's  collection,  of 
264  lots,  which  included  some  of  the 
rarest  Elizabethan  plays,  brought  only 
£22  8s.  in  1798.  Not  a  single  play 
brought  as  much  as  a  pound.  The  rea- 
son: nobody  wanted  them — they  were 
not  in  fashion. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  Dr.  Dibdin  flourished 
under  the  spreading  leaves  of  the  off- 
shoot of  the  tree  of  knowledge  known 
as  "the  Bibliomania",  there  was  an- 
other transition.  The  classics  were 
still  sought  in  the  Continental  li- 
braries. In  England  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  broaden  the  field  of  collecting. 
Dr.  Dibdin's  own  works  mounted  to 
high  prices,  and  they  were  considered 
among  the  books  which  "no  gentle- 
man's library  should  be  without".  To- 
ward the  middle  of  the  century  they 
appeared  in  magnificent  bindings  and 
brought  more  than  Shakespeare 
quartos.  When  Rich,  Henry  Stevens 
of  Vermont,  and  others  from  this 
country  went  to  London  to  pick  up  the 
early  works  relating  to  America,  there 


was  another  shift  in  the  wind,  and  the 
English  dealers  and  collectors  began 
to  gather  up  that  which  they  had  so 
carelessly  thrown  aside  in  the  past 
As  a  generation  of  book  collectors 
came  up  in  this  country  to  succeed 
men  like  the  Mathers  in  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Byrds  in  Virginia,  Eng- 
land discovered  that  the  Americans 
had  tastes  of  their  own  in  collecting, 
and  those  literary  sartorial  artists, 
the  rare  book  dealers,  began  to  cater 
to  the  wants  of  collectors  who  some- 
times appreciated  the  works  of  Eng- 
lish literature  more  than  did  their 
own  members  of  the  tribe. 

So  Americana  came  to  be  the 
fashion.  It  is  still  in  fashion,  and 
always  should  be.  The  history  of  one's 
own  country  is  worth  preserving,  or 
the  country  itself  is  not.  As  the  rar- 
est works  relating  to  America  were 
absorbed  into  public  and  private  li- 
braries, prices  naturally  went  up,  and 
the  noble  classics  paled  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  some  New  England  min- 
ister's account  of  an  Indian  skirmish 
which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
"Warre".  There  always  will  be,  at 
least  let  us  hope,  a  respectable  stand- 
ing army  of  collectors  who  will  gather 
up  the  early  literature  relating  to  the 
history  of  our  own  country.  Indeed, 
the  present  prices  of  Americana  seem 
low  in  comparison  with  English  litera- 
ture, though  high  in  comparison  with 
past  prices,  but  we  are  still  young  as 
a  nation — ^younger  yet  as  a  world- 
nation. 

First  editions — ^there  was  a  time 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  col- 
lecting when  "first  edition"  was  a 
magic  designation  in  an  auction  cata- 
logue, stimulating  in  its  effect  upon 
prices.  Now  a  good  many  first  editions 
can  be  picked  up  at  less  than  the  pub- 
lished price.  But  these  are  of  the 
common   works  of  favorite  authors. 
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When  Mr.  P.  K.  Foley,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  issued  his  'Tirst  Editions 
of  American  Authors",  his  lists  in- 
eluded  a  vast  number  of  items  which 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  collec- 
tors of  favorite  authors.  The  volume 
stimulated  the  first  edition  collectors, 
and  was  responsible  for  the  formation 
of  some  valuable  collections.  But 
mighty  few  of  us  desire  to  have  every- 
thing, good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  writ- 
ten by  even  a  favorite  author.  What 
we  do  want  is  the  rare  items,  the 
things  we  search  for  vainly  through 
hundreds  of  book  and  auction  cata- 
logues, and  the  very  scarce  first  works 
of  our  greatest  American  authors.  So 
the  ''first  edition"  fashion  seems  to 
have  settled  down  upon  a  solid  foun- 
dation. The  rarest  books  of  the  great 
authors  will  always  be  in  demand 
under  the  simple  economic  law,  and 
the  price  of  $11,600  paid  at  the  Halsey 
sale  in  New  York  last  February  at  the 
Anderson  auction  rooms  proves  that 
first  editions,  as  such,  have  by  no 
means  gone  entirely  out  of  fashion. 
They  are  fashionable  with  collectors — 
but  not  a  fad.  When  golf  was  intro- 
duced into  America  it  was  played — 
or  rather  ''played  at" — ^by  a  large 
number  of  fashionable  people  who 
took  it  up  as  "the  proper  thing"  and 
wore  extravagant  costumes  and  dug  a 
row  of  divots  across  the  continent. 
Now  it  is  a  healthful,  pleasure-giving 
sport  for  old  and  young.  You  may 
not  like  golf  or  the  collecting'of  first 
editions,  but  both  of  them  have  a  rea- 
son for  being. 

There  is  another  class  of  books 
which  are  much  in  favor  and  in  which 
the  interest  has  steadily  grown  for  a 
quarter-century,  with  no  signs  of 
diminution.  These  are  "association 
books".  This  is  particularly  an  age  of 
the  "human  interest"  story.  The 
young   reporter   is   told   to   put  the 


"human  interest"  into  his  account. 
The  dramatic  critic  rarely  fails  to 
overlook  the  "human  interest",  as 
though  apart  from  its  human  interest 
the  play  would  be  a  play  at  all. 
The  "human  interest"  of  an  associa- 
tion book  lies  not  in  the  text,  but  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  belonged  to  some- 
body considered  worth  while.  A  book 
collector  may  not  be  able  to  read  Latin, 
yet  he  is  willing  to  pay  $1,700  for 
John  Milton's  copy  of  Thucydides  with 
Milton's  signature  and  autograph 
notes.  An  old  volume,  the  "Letters  of 
Obscure  Men",  printed  at  Frankfort 
in  1643,  is  interesting  as  the  greatest 
satire  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it 
is  much  more  interesting  as  having 
been  once  owned  by  Alexander  Pope 
and  then  by  Jonathan  Swift,  two  of 
the  greatest  of  England's  satirists, 
and  to  the  collector  of  association 
books  it  is  cheap  at  a  few  hundred 
dollars. 

Every  association  book  is  unique. 
To  be  sure,  the  author  of  the  "In- 
goldsby  Legends"  wrote  an  apologetic 
verse  on  more  than  one  copy  of  the 
blank  page  286  of  the  first  issue  of 
that  work;  but  the  Widener  copy  in 
the  Widener  Memorial  Library  at 
Harvard  has  not  only  this,  but 
"points"  which  differentiate  it  from 
all  other  copies.  The  association  book 
has  a  direct  relation  to  the  author  (or 
the  former  owner)  which  no  other 
book  has.  The  possession  of  some  of 
these  volumes  lifts  the  possessor  to  a 
pinnacle  of  fame  among  his  fellow  col- 
lectors, and  arouses  that  sense  of  envy 
which  it  is  the  secret  pleasure  of  every 
human  collector  to  seek  to  awaken 
among  his  fellow  men.  Envying  the 
association  books  of  A.  Edward  New- 
ton as  I  do,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  joy 
that  I  read  between  the  lines  that  dis- 
tinguished Johnsonian  collector's  envy 
of  Miss  Amy  Lowell's  copy  of  the  first 
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edition  of  BoswelFs  'Tiife  of  John- 
son"»  "filled  with  the  marginalia  of  the 
one  person  in  the  world  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  old  man  rivaled  that  of  the 
great  biographer  himself'.  So  long 
as  we  are  to  treasure  the  writings  of 
our  great  literary  lights,  so  long  will 
the  books  on  which  they  have  stamped 
their  personal  mark  be  treasured,  and 
increasingly  appreciated.  Dead  men 
tell  no  tales;  they  also  make  no  more 
presentation  copies. 

For  my  own  part — and  my  feeling 
in  this  matter  seems  to  be  shared  by 
many  others — I  like  a  book  that  has 
been  in  the  libraries  of  great  collec- 
tors. Such  a  book  is  likely,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  well  preserved,  and  in 
"collector's  state".  It  is  generally  a 
book  with  some  interest  for  its  con- 
tents, and  with  a  certain  measure  of 
rarity.  There  is  a  satisfaction  not 
easily  expressed  in  words,  of  owning  a 
book  which  the  cataloguer  describes  as 
the  "James  Bindley-Upcott-Utterson- 
Daniel  -  Tite  -  Beckf  ord  -  Wodhul-Ash- 
bumham  -  Huth  -  Huntington  -  Jones 
copy".  It  has  a  satisfactory  pedigree. 
There  will  be  in  course  of  time,  as  Mr. 
W.  N.  C.  Carleton  asserts,  a  certain 
distinction  in  owning  a  book  that 
bears  the  impress  of  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater's  library,  even  though  it 
may  not  be  such  a  rarity  as  the  dedi- 
cation copy  of  Milton's  "Comus". 
Such  books  have  the  appearance  of 
secure  respectability.  There  is  noth- 
ing snobbish  about  them.  They  were 
bom  to  the  purple,  and  they  are  con- 
scious of  it  without  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  try  to  impress  that  fact. 
Some  day  the  provenance  of  a  book 
will  play  a  much  greater  part  than  it 
does  now  in  determining  value.  The 
fashion  of  collecting  such  books  is  al- 
ready growing. 

At  the  risk  of  being  derided  for 
prophesying,  I  venture  the  suggestion 


that  present  conditions  will  bring 
about  a  change  in  book  fashions.  The 
great  rarities  of  literature,  such  as  the 
Gutenburg  Bible,  the  Caxtons,  the 
scarcest  first  editions  of  famous  books 
or  favorite  authors,  the  great  Ameri- 
cana, will  hold  their  own.  But  a  new 
generation  of  book  collectors  is  com- 
ing up.  The  signs  are  apparent  in  the 
auction  rooms  and  on  the  shelves  of 
the  dealers  in  rare  books.  People  who 
have  been  buying  new  automobiles 
every  year,  who  have  given  up  their 
steam  yachts  to  the  government  and 
will  not  get  new  ones,  are  buying 
books.  Then  there  is  the  increasing 
class  of  people  who  have  always  liked 
books,  but  who  have  not  really  entered 
the  lists  as  collectors.  These  new  col- 
lectors, and  they  form  a  large  and  in- 
creasing army,  are  buying  "books 
which  they  can  enjoy  and  show  to 
their  friends".  Now  a  man  who  is 
getting  together  a  private  library  and 
has  no  particular  hobby  is  likely  either 
to  plunge  into  ridiculous  extrava- 
gances in  the  book  line  or  go  cau- 
tiously and  accumulate  a  fine  collection 
of  books.  The  new  collector  who  has 
yet  much  to  learn  by  experience  does 
not  wish  to  have  a  library  in  which  the 
true  bibliophile  and  the  experienced 
collector  can  find  nothing  to  interest 
them.  So  the  new  collector  is  buying 
good  books,  usually  in  fine  bindings. 
One  of  my  friends  said  that  he  had  a 
fancy  for  collecting  Americana.  "But 
the  stuff  always  looks  so  shabby  in  a 
librarsr",  he  added,  as  an  excuse  for 
his  hesitation.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  explain  to  such  people,  as  to  the 
first  edition  collector,  that  he  can  very 
easily  have  cases  made  for  his  books, 
as  ornamental  as  he  pleases,  but  that 
he  would  better  take  no  chances  of 
trimming  or  otherwise  detracting 
from  the  value  of  his  acquisitions  by 
submitting  them  to  the  binder.    The 
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coming  fashion,  therefore*  seems  to 
be  for  good  books  which  are  attrac- 
tive in  appearance.  The  experienced 
collector  is  getting  more  particular 
every  year  about  the  condition  of  his 
books.  The  new  collector  will  take  a 
leaf  from  his  book  of  knowledge,  and 
assure  himself  that  his  books  have  aU 
the  •'points",  "covers  correct**,  and  are 
••first  issues**  of  first  editions.  Such 
libraries  as  those  of  Mr.  Huntington 
and  Mr.  Morgan  stand  alone,  and  are 
not  easily  to  be  duplicated.  But  how- 
ever small  the  library,  it  may  be  well 
selected,  and  in  selecting  it  to  suit  his 
own  personal  fancies  the  collector  will 


absorb  a  great  deal  of  valuable  biblio- 
graphical information.  Great  libraries 
are  for  the  few;  for  the  many,  a  col- 
lection which  contains  nothing  but 
books  which  have  an  established  place 
in  literature  or  history,  in  immacu- 
late condition,  and  preserved  in  such 
ornamental  form  as  suits  the  owner's 
taste,  will  be  a  permanent  source  of 
joy  and  an  accretion  to  the  estate  in 
ultimate  settlement  ''Old  books  are 
best**,  says  Mr.  Beverly  Chew,  and  he 
knows.  Whether  it  be  in  English  lit- 
erature, Americana,  or  what  not,  the 
well-kept  rare  old  book  will  always  be 
in  fashion. 


PRESENT  POETRY  AND  THE  LATE  WAR 

BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 


The  late  war,  which  occupied  all  the 
younger  poets  to  frenzy  and  is  natu- 
rally omnipresent  in  all  newly  col- 
lected volumes  of  verse,  has  not  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  English  stand- 
ard works.  The  fifth  volume  of 
Ward's  "The  English  Poets'*,  issued 
nearly  forty  years  after  the  fourth 
volume,  still  holds  to  that  old  English 
rule  of  admitting  no  living  writer — ^a 
rule  which  even  the  Britannica  has 
shaken  off.  This  spoils  rather  badly 
for  purposes  of  study  and  reference  a 
volume  which  otherwise  has  a  tradi- 
tional excellence  of  criticism  and  selec- 
tion. Commencing  with  Browning,  it 
follows  with  the  other  great  mid-Vic- 
torians— Arnold,  Swinburne,  Morris, 
Tennyson — ^to  each  his  brief  biography 
and  critical  essay.  It  seems  curious, 
in  so  mid-Victorian  a  selection,  to  find 
the  Stevenson-Henley  group  follow- 
ing; and  still  more  curious,  after 
missing  Yeats  with  a  gasp  of  surprise, 


to  find  that  the  accident  of  early  death 
has  given  Rupert  Brooke,  the  latest  if 
the  loveliest  of  English  poets,  a  place 
in  the  volume. 

A  contrast  to  this  last  volume  of  a 
monumental  anthology — typical,  per- 
haps, of  the  difference  between  our- 
selves and  the  English — is  the  an- 
thology Mr.  Braithwaite  gathers  up 
yearly  from  the  magazines.  This 
year,  inevitably,  it  is  permeated  by 
the  war.  And  yet,  curiously  enough, 
we  feel  a  new  note  in  this  year's 
magazine  poetry:  a  major  note  of 
steadiness,  courage,  optimism,  even 
gayety.  Many  of  the  poets  seem  to 
have  deliberately  turned  from  war 
thoughts  to  the  old  loveliness,  as  in 
Amy  Lowell's  blue  and  silver  garden 
piece,  "Madonna  of  the  Evening  Flow- 
ers", a  poem  so  peaceful  that  to  read 
it  is  to  feel  rest;  and  in  William  Rose 
Ben6t's  "Front  Line",  where  the  tired 
soldier  on  the  firing-line  envisions  the 
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Christmas  pageant  of  the  Magi : 

Because  It  was  softly  snowing. 

Because  It  was  Chiistmastlde, 
He  saw  three  flgures  passing 

Glittering  In  their  pride: 
One  rode  a  cream  white  camel. 

One  was  a  blackamoor. 
One  a  bearded  Persian ; 

They  all  rode  up  to  the  door. 
They  all  rode  up  to  the  stab|le  door. 

Dismounted  and  bowed  the  knee. 
The  door  flamed  open  like  a  rose 

But  more  he  could  not  see.     .    . 

Where  war  is  faced  in  these  poems 
it  is  faced  gallantly,  as  in  the  "Prayer 
of  a  Soldier  in  France"  and  ''High 
Heart"  of  Joyce  and  Aline  Kilmer,  or 
"The  Young  Dead"  of  Maxwell 
Struthers  Burt.  Mr.  Braithwaite's 
plan  of  including  only  shorter  lyrics 
this  year  is  perhaps  responsible  for 
the  exclusion  of  E.  A.  Robinson,  whom 
we  have  learned  to  expect,  but  this 
does  not  explain  why  we  miss  Miss 
Rittenhouse's  clear-cut  little  cameos. 
There  is  perhaps  a  thought  too  much 
of  Patience  Worth  and  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford, and  perhaps  too  few  new  dis- 
coveries. But  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
collection  to  be  grateful  for.  We 
should  likewise  be  grateful  that  this 
year's  poets,  unlike  those  in  the  An- 
thology of  1916,  are  not  principally 
occupied  in  removing  their  clothes 
and  making  a  wild  dash  into  nature  to 
see  what  the  neighbors  will  say. 

It  is  a  question  when  an  anthology 
begins  being  an  anthology.  "Estrays" 
might  be  called  a  quatrology,  perhaps. 
It  is  the  work  of  four  young  men, 
of  whom  Thomas  Kennedy  seems  the 
least  youthful,  and  Vincent  Starrett 
the  most  violently  affected  by  the  dead 
but  still  naughty  'nineties.  "Carnegie 
Tech  War  Verse"  has  been  well 
chosen  from  undergraduate  work  by 
Haniel  Long,  and  keeps  for  us  the 
poignant,  boyish  "Memories"  of  young 
Richard  Mansfield,  himself  since  killed 
on  the  flying  field: 


.    .    .     The  hotel  lobby  Is  gold  and  red 
And  you  catch  yourself  thinking:  of  thlnc^s 

he  said 
And  a  grlrl  comes  near  with  a  turn  of  her 

head; 
He'd  have  liked  her  too— but  he's  dead.     .    . 

Some  of  the  young  people  represented 
in  this  little  collection  are  going  to  do 
good  things. 

"The  Book  of  Lincohi"  is  an  an- 
thology of  another  sort;  a  useful  and 
comprehensive  collection  of  poems  con- 
cerning Lincoln,  prefaced  by  a  chro- 
nology and  Lincoln's  best-known 
speeches,  and  ending  with  a  short  bib- 
liography: a  book  that  reference  li- 
braries should  have.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  George  Herbert  Palmer's 
"Formative  Types  in  English  Poetry", 
an  intelligent  study  of  seven  typical 
poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Browning.  As 
for  Wilbur  Macey  Stone's  essay  on 
"The  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  of  Isaac 
Watts",  it  is  not,  perhaps,  a  necessity 
to  every  library,  but  it  is  refreshing 
in  its  pleasant  detachment  from  the 
present.  It  is  followed  by  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  good  Doctor's  poems. 

"Liberty  Illumined",  by  Charles 
Crandall,  takes  us  back  to  the  wars 
again:  a  collection  of  patriotic  verse 
which  is  honest  and  undistinguished. 
"Gleams  and  Dreams"  by  Reuben 
Goldsmith,  notwithstanding  its  title, 
is  very  much  the  same  sort  of  book. 
Ivan  Swift's  "The  Blue  Crane",  in 
spite  of  an  occasional  excursion  into 
free  verse,  reads  like  an  estray  from 
our  quiet  American  'seventies  when 
poetry  was  gentlemanlike  and  pleas- 
ant, not  particularly  exciting  or  ex- 
cited, and  knew  nothing  of  war  at  all. 
In  "Octavia",  a  poetic  drama  by 
Charles  V.  H.  Roberts,  we  have  hope 
of  escape  from  the  present  back  to  the 
day  of  Nero.  But  it  is  a  vain  hope, 
for  the  next  poem  to  it  is  called 
"Kamerad".  It  has  an  agreeable  plot 
— the  scene  is  laid  in  hell  and  the 
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Kiiser  is  seen  being  rewarded  for  his 
pMfc  life — ^but  it  does  not  thrill  as  it 
odi^t.  Mary  Murtaugh  in  her 
^^Snatches  from  a  Diary''  added  a  new 
annoyance  to  war  for  her  lover,  if  he 
got  the  diary  as  is  hinted.  Horace 
Spencer  Fiske's  ''Ballads  of  Peace  and 
War"  are  straightforwardly  written 
yerses  after  the  manner  of  Service 
and,  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance, 
after  the  manner  of  Kipling.  The 
young  men  have  turned  to  Kipling  as 
a  master  in  this  war  (and  surely  if 
fhe  agonized  warnings  of  twenty 
years  make  a  man  the  poet  of  a  war 
Kipling  has  earned  his  right  to  the 
title),  and  Gilbert  Frankau,  "Frank 
Danby's''  son,  also  has  the  Kipling 
tradition.  But  the  difference  between 
his  ''The  Other  Side"  and  war  poems 
by  those  who  had  not  yet  learned  the 
trenches,  poets  good  or  bad,  is  signifi- 
cant Frankau  and  Siegfried  Sassoon 
have  lost  sight  of  the  traditional 
glories  of  war:  have  even  lost  the 
capacity  to  escape  from  it  into  remem- 
bered beauty,  in  their  years  in  the 
trenches. 

The  Englishman,  more  luxuriously 
civilized  perhaps  than  any  race  on 
earth,  resented  doggedly — ^while  fight- 
ing as  doggedly  on — ^the  physical  dis- 
gustingness  of  our  late  warfare;  and 
he  wants  to  make  sure  that  we  know 
enough  about  it  not  to  want  to  do  it 
again.  Robert  Nichols  shows  us  this 
in  his  winning  preface  to  Sassoon's 
new  book.  In  "Counter  Attack",  the 
delicately  lovely  poems  that  were  be- 
ginning to  make  us  over  here  watch 
for  Sassoon's  name  in  the  English 
periodicals,  have  given  place  to  de- 
scriptions as  bitter  as  Frankau's,  but 
more  subtly  done.  Where  Frankau 
cries  out  in  agony  against — 

ThiB  outrafipB  we  call  war, 
.    .    .    naked,  hideous,  stupid,  vile, 
One  Tast  abomination    .    .     .     They. 
Who,  oominf  after,  till  the  ransomed  fields 


Reading    my    written    words,   should   under- 
stand 
This  stark,  stupendous  horror,  visualise 
The  unutterable  foulness  of  it  aU — ^ 

Sassoon  mocks: 

No  doubt  they'll  soon  get  well ;  the  shock  and 

strain 
Have  caused  their  stammering,  disconnected 

UUc. 
They'U   soon   forget    .    .    . 
Their  dreams   that  drip  with   murder:   and 

they'll  be  proud 
Of  glorious  war  that  shattered  all   their 

pride    .     .     . 
Men  who  went  out  to  battle,  grim  and  glad ; 
ChUdren  with  eyes  that  hate  you,  broken  and 

mad. 

He  uses  unsparingly  the  oriental  irony 
that  is  the  heritage  of  all  countrymen 
of  the  Preacher.  Even  in  the  lovely 
lines  of  "Invocation", — 

Mute  in  that  golden  silence  hung  with  green. 
Come  down  from  Heaven  and  bring  me  in 

your  eyes 
Remembrance  of  all  beauty  that  has  been 
And  stillness  from  the  pools  of  Paradise, — 

he  cannot  quite  forget  the  "drumming 
shafts  of  stifiing  death". 

Sassoon  has  deliberately  discarded 
beauty.  Alter  Brody,  writing  vividly 
of  the  New  York  slums  from  a  Rus- 
sian immigrant's  point  of  view,  as  yet 
has  seen  no  need  of  beauty.  Louis 
Untermeyer,  in  an  illuminating  pref- 
ace, points  out  the  book's  Semitic 
undertone:  but  the  Semitism  is  natu- 
rally on  a  different  note  from  that  of 
Sassoon,  the  English  country  gentle- 
man. Brody's  oriental  sense  of  mock- 
ery is  of  a  cruder  sort.  It  comes  dan- 
gerously near  being  billingsgate  at 
times,  as  when  he  calls,  in  "Gro- 
tesque", a  harmless  cathedral  names 
that  would  be  too  noisome  for  Sas- 
soon's  most  thoroughly  dead  German. 
The  end  of  that  poem,  however,  is 
pleasing: 

Beast!  Beast!  Beast! 

Oray  beast  with  the  ravenous  maw 

Devouring  my  soul, 

Avaunt !    Avaunt ! 
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The  idea  of  St.  John's  or  St.  Pat- 
rick's rising  up  and  ponderously 
avaunting  at  Mr.  Brody's  shrieked  re- 
quest is  cheering:  which  is  well,  for 
one  needs  cheer  after  many  pages  of 
unquestionably  vivid  free  verse  about 
dead  dogs  and  bulging,  pimpled  girls. 
Young  Mr.  Brody  has  strength.  But 
he  has  not  yet  learned  the  power  of 
reserve.  The  title  poem  and  ''Kar- 
tushkiya-Beroza"  have  wistfulness 
and  even  magic,  but  humor  and  toler- 
ance have  yet  to  come  to  him.  Yet 
Mr.  Untermeyer  is  right — ^he  is  un- 
doubtedly a  find. 

One  wishes  that  Jean  Untermeyer's 
"Growing  Pains"  could  have  been 
prefaced  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  He 
could  have  done  it  so  well.  But  the 
poems  do  not  need  a  preface.  They 
are  little  vividly  colored  pieces  of  psy- 
chology, done  in  a  free  verse,  whidi, 
unlike  so  much  called  by  that  name, 
is  clearly  the  writer's  natural  medium. 
"Sonya"  is  a  penetrating  study,  and 
in  "Clothes"  Mrs.  Untermeyer  achieves 
a  poem  whose  feminine  psychology  is 
universal.  One  gets  from  the  book  an 
arresting  effect  of  blacks  and  whites 
and  scarlets  groui)ed  with  an  art  that 
is  daring,  and  yet  instinctive,  and  un- 
mistakably oriental 

Kahlil  Gibran's  "The  Madman"  is 
another  phase  of  orientalism;  prose- 
poems,  or  apologues  if  you  will,  by  a 
countryman  of  Nas'r-ed-Din. 

In  spite  of  facts  one  thinks  of  Max 
Eastman  as  a  foreigner,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  has  so  fought  for  our  inflow- 
ing element;  but  his  little  book  of 
poems,  "Colors  of  Life",  betrays  him 
as  an  ingrained  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
book  holds  no  exotic  coloring.    Even 


when  he  is  hymning  a  Russian  assas- 
sin (the  word  is  his)  he  does  it  in 
the  cool  and  lucid  manner  of  Edward 
Rowland  Sill's  countrjonan,  and  his 
outdoors  is  a  New  England  landscape. 
In  spite  of  himself,  it  is  a  quiet  and 
a  scholarly  beauty  that  his  poems 
breathe.  In  the  prefatory  essay  we 
have  a  fine  supplementary  chapter  to 
his  book  on  poetry,  already  a  standard 
work.  He  is  as  unoriental  as  Villon 
of  France,  to  whom,  after  all,  it  is  left 
to  say  the  last  word  about  the  war: 

Princes  to  death  are  all  foretold. 

Even  as  the  humblest  of  their  array: 

Whether  they  sorrow  or  whether  they  scold 
The  wind  carries  their  like  away ! 


The  En£lish  Poets.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Humphry  ward.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1918. 
By  William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  Small, 
Maynard  and  Co. 

Estrays.  By  Thomas  Kennedy.  George  Sey- 
mour, Vincent  Starrett,  Basil  Thompson. 
Camelot  Press. 

Carnegie  Tech  War  Verse.  Carne^rie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

The  Book  of  Lincoln.  Compiled  by  Mary 
Wright-Davis.   George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Formative  Types  in  English  Poetry.  By 
George  Herbert  Palmer.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

The  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  of  Isaac 
Watts.  By  Wilbur  Macey  Stone.  The  Trip- 
tych. 

Liberty  Illumined.  By  Charles  Crandall. 
Advocate  Print. 

Gleams  and  Dreams.  By  Reuben  Gold- 
smith.   James  T.  White  and  Co. 

The  Blue  Crane.  By  Ivan  Swift  James  T. 
White  and  Co. 

Octavia  and  New  Poems.  By  Charles  V.  H. 
Roberts.     Torch  Press. 

Snatches  from  a  Diary.  By  Mary  Mur- 
taugh.    The  Four  Seas  Co. 

Ballads  of  Peace  and  War.  By  Horace 
Spencer  Fiske.     The  Stratford  Co.     ' 

The  Other  Side.  By  Gilbert  Frankau.  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf. 

Counter  Attack.  By  Siegfried  Sassoon.  E 
P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

_  A  Family  Album.    By  Alter  Brody.    B.  W. 
Huebsch. 

Growing    Pains.      By    Jean    Starr    Unter- 
meyer.    B.  W.  Huebsch. 
«-  T?!?  Madman,  His  Parables  and  Poems.   By 
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FICTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

The  following  lists  of  books  fn  demand  in  Pefmiary  in  the  public  libraries  of  the  United 
States  have  been  compiled  from  reports  made  by  two  hundred  representative  libraries,  in 
every  section  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  aU  siaes  down  to  ten  thousand  population.  The 
order  of  choice  is  as  stated  by  the  librarians. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blaaeo  Ibdnez 

2.  ^'Shavings"  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 
8.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

4.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

5.  The  Curious  Quest  E,  Phillips  Oppenheim 

6.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tarkington 


DUTTON 

Applbton 

Harper 

Penn 

LiTTiJs:,  Brown 

DOUBLEDAY 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  The  Magpiificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tarkington 

3.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

4.  "Shavings"  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 
6.  Joan  and  Peter  H.  G.  Wells 

6.  The  Amazing  Interlude  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 


DUTTON 

doubleday 

Harper 

Applbton 

Macmillan 

DORAN 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blaseo  Ibdnez 

2.  Joan  and  Peter  H.  G.  Wells 

3.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tarkington 

4.  "Shavings"  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

5.  The  Star  in  the  Window  Olive  Higgins  Prouty 

6.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land  Gene  Stratton^Porter 


DUTTON 

Macmillan 

doubleday 

Appleton 

Stokes 

doubleday 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse    Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez  Dutton 

2.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land                           Gene  Stratton-Porter  Doubleday 

3.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons                     Booth  Tarkington  Doubleday 

4.  The  Desert  of  Wheat                               Zane  Grey  Harper 

5.  Billy  and  the  Major  Emma  Speed  Sampson  Reilly  &  Britton 

6.  Joan  and  Peter                                         H,  G.  Wells.  Macmillan 

WESTERN  STATES 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  Joan  and  Peter  H.  G.  Wells 

3.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

4.  Winds  of  Chance  Rex  Beach 

5.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

6.  The  U.  P.  Trail  Zane  Grey 


Dutton 
Macmillan 

Harper 

Harper 
Doubleday 

Harper 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blaseo  Ibdnez 

2.  Joan  and  Peter  H.  G.  Wells 

3.  "Shavings"  Joseph  C,  Lincoln 

4.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

5.  The  Maniificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tarkington 

6.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land  Gene  Stratton-Porter 


Dutton 

Macmillan 

Appubton 

Harper 

Doubleday 

Doubleday 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

The  titles  have  heen  aeored  by  the  eimple  proceae  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  six  for  each 
time  it  agpeara  aa  flrat  choice,  and  ao  dovm  to  a  acore  of  one  for  each  time  it  appeara  in 
sixth  place.  The  total  acore  for  each  aection  and  for  the  whole  country  determinea  the 
order  of  choice  in  the  tablea  herevHth. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story  Henry  MorgmUhau  Doubleday 

2.  Letters  of  Susan  Hale  Caroline  P.  Atkinson      Marshall  Jones 

3.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Mifflin 

4.  Joyce  Kilmer:  Poems, Essays  and  Letters  Robert  Cortes  HoUiday  DORAN 

5.  With  the  Help  of  God  and  a  Few  Marines  A.  W.  Catlin  Doubleday 

6.  The  New  Revelation  A.  Conan  Doyle  Doran 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  The  Kaiser  as  I  Know  Him  Arthur  N.  Davis  Hauler 
8.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story             Henry  Morgenthau                   Doubleday 

4.  A  Minstrel  in  France  Harry  Lauder  HEi^UiT's 

5.  The  Glory  of  the  Trenches  Coningshy  Dawson  John  Lane 

6.  The  Betrothal  Maurice  Maeterlinck  Dodd»  Mead 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story  Henry  Morgenthau  Doubleday 

3.  ""And  They  Thought  We  Wouldn't  Fight''  Floyd  Gibbons  Doran 

4.  The  Betrothal  Maurice  Maeterlinck  DODD,  Mead 

5.  The  Village  Ernest  Poole  Macmillan 

6.  High  Adventure  J.  Norman  HaU  Houghton  Miffun 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  The  New  Revelation  A.  Conan  Doyle  Doran 

3.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Joel  Chandler  Julia  CoZfier  Harris     Houghton  Miffun 

Harris 

4.  A  Minstrel  in  France  Harry  Lauder  Beabst^q 

5.  Outwitting  the  Hun  Pat  O'Brien  Harper 

6.  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man  Robert  W.  Service  Barse  &  Hopkins 

WESTERN  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  The  New  Revelation  A.  CoTian  Doyle  Doran 
8.  ''And  They  Thought  We  Wouldn't  Fight."  Floyd  Gibbons  Doran 

4.  Cavalry  of  the  Clouds  AUm  Bott  Doubleday 

5.  Paths  of  Glory  Irvin  S.  Cobb  Doran 

6.  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago  W.  H.  Hudson  Dutton 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story  Henry  Morgenthau  Doubleday 

3.  The  New  Revelation  A.  Conan  Doyle  Doran 

4.  A  Minstrel  in  France  Harry  Lauder  Hearst's 
6.  "And  They  Thought  We  Wouldn't  Fight"  Floyd  Gibbons  Doran 
6.  The  Betrothal                                            Maurice  Maeterlinck               Dodd,  Mead 
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It  is  a  curious  thing  that  in  all  the 
talk  about  Lowell  that  has  been  going, 
there  has  been  no  reference  to  the 
most  able  estimate,  the  most  pene- 
trating interrogation  to  be  found  in 
print  of  the  figure  whose  centenary 
has  been  so  handsomely  observed. 
This  is  the  study  "Lowell"  in  the 
''American  Prose  Masters"  of  W.  C. 
Brownell,  a  volume  published  ten  years 
ago. 

The  paper  opens  on  a  note  of  Lowell- 
ian  good  nature.  Mr.  Brownell  re- 
members hearing  Lowell  on  two  occa- 
sions. He  recalls  an  anecdote  with 
which  Lowell  began  a  speech  at  a  din- 
ner in  aid  of  the  American  School  at 
Athens.  ''He  had  been  present  at  a 
large  political  meeting  in  England 
somewhere,  Manchester  perhaps, 
where  Gladstone  was  to  spesJc.  The 
hall  was  packed  and  the  air  stifling. 
For  some  reason  it  was  impossible  to 
open  the  windows,  which  were  very 
high,  and  one  had  to  be  broken.  It  was 
feared  that  the  noise  would  startle  the 
audience  and  the  Mayor  stepped  for- 
ward to  explain  what  was  proposed. 
The  audience,  however,  had  not  assem- 
bled to  listen  to  the  Mayor  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  cries  of  'Gladstone', 
'Gladstone'.  At  last  the  misconceived 
and  infuriated  official  restored  silence 
by  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs: 
'I'm  not  going  to  make  a  speech ;  I've 
got  something  to  sayt' " 

Lowell,  Mr.  Brownell  asserts,  had 
something  to  say.  He  was  in  general 
at  his  best  in  improvisation.  The 
foremost  American  man  of  letters  was 
also  the  first  after-dinner  orator  of 
his  time.    He  had  an  ideal  equipment 


for  "the  admirable  art  of  telling  people 
on  any  special  occasion,  on  a  high 
plane  and  in  an  elevated,  an  exquisite 
or  an  energetic  way,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, precisely  what  they  wish  to 
hear."  Lowell's  passions  "may  be 
summed  up  in  patriotism,  books  and 
nature".  To  a  sterling  character  were 
added  "ingrained  cleverness  and  an 
extraordinary  personal  charm". 

No  writer  of  anything  resembling  his 
bookish  and  scholarly  turn  ever  possessed 
hig[h  spirits  in  any  such  degree,  as  no 
writer  ever  so  cordially  conjoined  the 
studv  and  out-of-doors.  ...  He  was 
the  best  of  company  and  in  the  best  of 
company.    He  was  geniality  itself. 

Though  Mr.  Brownell  dissents  with 
spirit  from  the  depreciation  of  Low- 
ell's scholarship  as  "not  up  to  current 
standards" — spraying  that  belles-let- 
tres, at  least,  may  "hold  out  a  little 
longer  before  it  is  transformed  into 
scientific  feudalism  or  declines  in 
Byzantine  decadence" — ^he  does  find 
the  man  essentially  of  the  dilettante 
temperament. 

He  was  a  dilettante  of  an  origrinal 
type  in  being  so  thoroughly  American. 
He  had  the  disinterested  delight  in  the 
delectable  that  characterizes  the  dilet- 
tante as  distinguished  from  the  artist, 
to  whom  the  delectable  is  material.  His 
singularity — as  a  dilettante,  not  as  an 
American — consists  in  his  being  attract- 
ed by  the  elementary  quite  as  much  as 
by  the  differentiated. 

The  quality  of  Lowell's  tempera- 
ment appears  in  his  culture;  though 
he  reads  with  the  industry  of  a  Chi- 
nese scholar,  he  always  follows  his 
natural  bent,  and  so  fails  of  an  ade- 
quate discipline.  It  appears  in  his 
criticism;  for  example,  he  immensely 
admires  Dante  and  knows  everything 
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about  him,  "but  he  does  not  communi- 
cate because  he  does  not  express  his 
general  conception  of  Dante,  and  he 
does  not  because  he  has  not  himself, 
one  feels  sure,  thought  it  out  into 
definitions".  It  appears  in  his  style; 
it  is  praised  for  its  brilliant  and  felici- 
tous detail,  but  ''its  defect  is  that  it  is 
detail,  and  so  accentuated  as  to  nullify 
the  ensemble,  on  which  style  inexor- 
ably depends".  Preferring  rather  to 
read  than  to  think,  to  color  than  to  de- 
sign, to  decorate  tiian  to  construct,  he 
falls  short  through  temperamental  in- 
dolence of  the  great  architects  of 
prose — of  the  great  critics. 

To  note  at  something  like  random 
other  salient  points  of  this  entertain- 
ing, finely  instructive,  and,  in  a  way, 
definitive  study  which  has  been  so 
largely  passed  over:  to  his  country- 
men it  must  remain  satisfactorily 
notable  that  Lowell  ''should  have  had 
such  a  striking  European  success  with 
such  an  exclusively  American  equip- 
ment". "More  than  any  other  critic 
of  his  eminence  Lowell  would  have 
profited  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
plastic  arts."  "When  he  deals  with 
ideas  of  a  general  nature  he  is  apt  to 
recall  Mr.  Howells's  remark  about  an 
eminent  publicist  accustomed  'to  do 
his  boldest  thinking  along  the  safest 
lines'."  "Lowell  possessed  too  little 
deference  as  well  as  too  little  malice 
to  be  distinctly  penetrating."  Lowell 
"wrote  a  good  deal  too  much  verse". 
But  "a  great  deal  of  it  is  very  fine, 
very  noble  and  at  times  very  beauti- 
ful". His  poetry  "constitutes,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  admirable  American 
contribution  to  the  nature  poetry  of 
English  literature".  "And  his  patri- 
otic poetry  is  altogether  unmatched — 
even  unrivalled."  "He  will  doubtless 
cease  to  be  one  of  our  superstitions, 
but  will  remain  one  of  our  chief 
gtories." 


The  following  Cobb  story  is  told  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  A.  Bishop, 
V.C.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  D.F.C.,  of  Canada 
and  the  British  Royal  Flying  Corps — 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  in  short  the 
premier  aviator  of  the  war: 

Colonel  Bishop,  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  the  spring  of  1918,  crossed  on 
the  same  boat  which  carried  Irvin  S. 
Cobb.  In  convoy  their  ship  was  di- 
rectly followed  by  the  camouflaged 
troop  ship  "Tuscania".  The  last  night 
of  the  voyage,  when  the  convoy  was 
passing  through  the  channel  between 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the 
danger  signal  sounded.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  five  blasts  of  a  steam 
whistle  meant  a  submarine.  After 
two  blasts  had  sounded  great  confu- 
sion raged  on  Colonel  Bishop's  ship, 
when  at  its  height  Mr.  Cobb  was  seen 
looming  above  the  scene.  With  a 
noble  gesture  he  raised  his  hand. 
"Wait",  he  said  impressively,  "remem- 
ber, three  more  to  come" — and  calmed 
the  excited  company.  Another  hoot, 
then  another,  and  then  another!  Mr. 
Cobb's  hand  descended.    "I  wish  the 

thing  wouldn't  stutter  sol"  he 

remarked,  as  the  "Tuscania"  was  tor- 
pedoed. 


The  ending  of  the  war  will  release 
among  innumerable  other  writers  a 
very  distinguished  little  band  of  Eng- 
lish novelists  who  have  been  doing 
very  difficult  and  absorbing  war  work. 
True,  some  of  these  romancers  have 
managed  to  produce  a  book  this 
autumn,  the  two  outstanding  examples 
being  Compton  Mackenzie  and  W.  B. 
Maxwell  Each  of  these  men  took  the 
outbreak  of  war  most  seriously. 
Compton  Mackenzie's  Secret  Service 
achievements  took  him  far  afield,  to 
the  Near  East.  W.  B.  Maxwell  joined 
up  at  once,  though  very  much  beyond 
the  military  age  (at  that  time),  and 
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he  saw  the  most  difiScult  and  tiying 
phase  of  the  war  as  an  active  com- 
batant 


The  death  was  recently  announced 
of  M.  Paul  Margueritte — ^the  author, 
with  his  brother  Victor,  of  a  number 
of  novels  dealing  with  the  events  of 
1870-71  and  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Apropos  of  this  and  of  the  be- 
ginning in  the  "Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes"  of  a  sequel  by  Ren6  Bazin 
to  his  famous  Alsatian  novel,  'lies 
OherW%  one  is  reminded  of  the  group 
of  novels  that  grew  up  about  the  disas- 
trous war  and  the  lost  provinces.  It 
is  a  large  and  wistful  chapter  in 
French  fiction  that  the  reannezation 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  automatically  ends. 


"If  she  (America)  gets  swelled 
head  the  world  will  get  cold  feet", 
remarked  that  impeccable  stylist, 
John  Galsworthy,  speaking  February 
twenty-second  as  the  guest  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  before  2,000  persons  in  the  Great 
Hall.  Mr.  Galsworthy's  theme  was, 
that  on  America  now  that  the  war  is 
over,  the  destiny  of  civilization  may 
hang  for  the  next  century. 


The  latest  recruit  to  the  growing 
band  of  English  hereditary  novelists 
is  the  quite  young  lady  who  chooses 
to  write  under  the  name  of  "E.  M. 
Delafield".  The  author  of  "The  War 
Workers"  and  "The  Pelicans"  is  de- 
scended on  her  father's  side  from  a 
noble  French  family,  the  de  la  Pas- 
tures (hence  obviously  her  choice  of 
a  pen  name).  Though  the  family 
began  by  being  imigris,  they  have 
become  quite  English  In  eversrthing 
but  appearance.  "E.  M.  Delafield's" 
father  looked  like  a  marquis  of  the 
old  regime.  When  no  longer  in  his 
first  youth  he  married  the  daughter 


of  the  then  British  Consul  at  Calais. 
A  charming  account  of  their  romance 
may  be  found  in  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture's 
novel  "Catherine  of  Calais".  But  the 
most  popular  of  her  books  was 
"Peter's  Mother",  which  was  also  suc- 
cessfully dramatized.  "E.  M.  Dela- 
field"  may  owe  much  to  her  mother's 
example,  but  she  cannot  owe  much  to 
her  mother's  precept,  for  that  lady  is 
now  the  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  Clifford, 
and  lives  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony. 


From  a  gentleman  signing  himself 
Archibald  Pratt  has  come  to  the  Gos- 
sip Shop  a  post-card  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  which  the  Gossip 
Shop  is  happy  to  print: 

Mr.  Qelett  Burgess  should  realiie  that  some 
of  us  poor  scribes  who  don't  know  the  New 
York  editors  are  rather  offended  by  his 
poem  (?)  in  the  February  Bookman.  We 
don't  eat  ourselves — ^let  alone  with  editor^. 
A  picture  of  Irvin  S.  Cobb  is  enoucrh  .  .  . 
censored    .    .    . 


Don  Marquis,  whose  'Trefaces"  is 
a  spring  book,  announces  that  after  a 
period  when  his  family  suffered  from 
influenza,  there  was  no  cook,  and  even 
the  trained  nurse  was  ''took"  with 
the  dread  "flu",  "Mrs.  Marquis  and  I 
have  planned  a  novel  of  the  most 
scathing  sort  which  we  will  call  'Do- 
mesticity*  unless  we  can  think  of  a 
shorter,  uglier  word". 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Locke  have 
had  signal  favors  conferred  upon  them 
in  recognition  of  their  services  to  the 
Belgians  during  the  war.  Mr.  Locke 
has  been  made  "Chevalier  de  TOrdre 
de  la  Couronne"  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  principally  for  his  work  on 
"The  Book  of  Belgium's  Gratitude", 
and  Mrs.  Locke  has  received  the 
M6daille  de  la  Reine  Elisabeth,  in 
gratitude  for  the  help  she  gave  the 
Belgian  soldiers  by  turning  her  house 
into  a  convalescent  home. 
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After  her  years  of  arduously  useful 
war  work,  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  is  re- 
cuperating and  resting  in  the  south  of 
France.  FoUowing  'The  Mame", 
Mrs.  Wharton  is  at  work  on  a  new 
novel  as  well  as  on  several  short- 
stories  and  essays,  so  that  her  energy 
is  again  directed  in  its  normal  ways 
now  that  war's  need  is  done. 


Speaking  of  the  subject  of  eating 
with  editors,  and  editors'  eating,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  it  is  a  curious 
thing  that  Chicago  editors,  or  at  any 
rate  Chicago  literary  editors,  all  ap- 
parently regularly  eat  in  New  York. 
It  seems  to  the  conductor  of  the 
Gossip  Shop  that  it  was  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  he  had  lunch  with  the 
celebrated  Henry  Blackman  Sell,  of 
the  Chicago  "Daily  News".  A  bit 
after  this  in  walks  the  celebrated  Bur- 
ton Rasco,  of  the  Chicago  "Tribune", 
prepared  to  provide  an  excellent  meal. 
And  then  here  is  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Sell  again  keen  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  Hardly  has  he  withdrawn 
when  one  turns  to  find  the  celebrated 
Miss  Fanny  Butcher,  of  the  Chicago 
'Tribune",  and  looking  charmingly 
like  luncheon,  too. 


Booth  Tarkington  turns  up  as  the 
leading  feature  of  a  recent  number  of 
the  London  "Bookman".  The  elabo- 
rate article  by  R.  Ellis  Roberts  is  ac- 
companied by  two  portraits.  One  of 
these  is  the  well-known  recent  picture 
in  which  that  celebrated  suit  of  race- 
track checks  is  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  design.  The  other  is  a  picture 
much  less  known,  a  profile,  presenting 
much  the  effect  of  an  aristocratic 
painting.  This  is  reproduced  both  on 
the  cover  of  the  magazine  and  on  a 
full  page  within  in  a  fashion  which  is 
described  as  "suitable  for  framing". 
The  article  traces  the  novelist  from 


the  time  of  "Monsieur  Beaucaire" 
down  to  date.  It  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that:  "'Turmoil'  remains  Mr. 
Tarkington's  best  novel:  but  his  lat- 
est, 'The  Magnificent  Ambersons',  runs 
it  very  close." 


"The  Girl  from  the  Marsh  Croft", 
a  five-reel  film,  which,  according  to  the 
advertisement  in  the  Chicago  "Tri- 
bune", was  "produced  in  Sweden  from 
a  story  by  Selma  Lagerldf",  was  re- 
cently announced  to  be  presented  at 
Aryan  Grotto  Temple  in  Chicago, 
"tonite,  tomorrow  and  Saturday". 
"Musical  program",  to  continue  the 
announcement,  "by  Swedish  Ladies' 
Trio  and  Meck's  Orchestra". 


The  London  "Bookman"  for  March 
was  a  Lowell  centenary  number,  con- 
taining a  special  article  on  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  by  R.  Ellis  Roberts.  The 
magazine  has  long  carried  on  its  title- 
page,  beneath  its  title,  the  line:  "'I 
am  a  Bookman'. — James  Russell 
Lowell.' 


99 


Most  admirers  of  W.  B.  Maxwell's 
work  know  that  he  is  the  son  of  the 
author  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret".  It 
is  curious  how  often  the  literary  gift 
is  transmitted  in  England.  Miss  Brad- 
don  would  have  been  the  first  eagerly 
to  acknowledge  that  her  son  has 
proved  to  be  a  finer  and  more  distin- 
guished artist  than  she  could  have 
claimed  to  be,  even  in  her  prime.  One 
feels  sure  also  that  Charles  Kingsley, 
with  his  generous  nature  and  loving 
heart  aglow,  would  have  delighted  in 
the  extraordinary  literary  gift  of  his 
daughter,  "Lucas  Malet".  A  writer 
of  whom  some  of  the  English  critics 
expect  very  great  things  is  Gilbert 
Frankau,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
"Frank  Danby".  His  work  does  not 
recaU  in  the  slightest  degree  that  of 
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his  brilliant  mother,  but,  like  her,  he 
has  the  gift  of  surprising  the  public 
His  novel  in  verse,  ''One  of  Us'',  was 
a  daring  experiment  To  the  student 
of  literature  it  recalled  to  an  amazing 
extent  ''Don  Juan",  and  even  "Childe 
Harold".  Then  came  the  war.  Young 
Frankau  served  his  time  in  the 
trenches,  then  was  attached  to  the 
British  Embassy  in  Rome.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  powerful,  grim  war 
poems,  but  now,  in  "One  of  Them", 
he  goes  back  to  his  first  method;  and 
already  this  satirical  picture  of  the 
same  world  as  that  described  from  an- 
other angle  in  Bennett's  "The  Pretty 
Lady",  has  run  into  six  thousand.  He 
has  also  just  edited  a  collection  of 
sketches  written  by  "Frank  Danby" 
entitled  "Mothers  and  Children". 


Story,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Edwin 
Percy  Whipple,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Walt  Whitman,  and  Samuel  Long- 
fellow. 


Vachel  Lindsay  has  been  roaming 
about  again.  He  was  recently  seen, 
and  heard,  at  numerous  points  in  New 
York,  also,  apparently,  in  Philadelphia. 
An  impressionistic  reporter  for  a 
paper  there  thus  sums  him  up: 

Mr.  Lindsay  waa  found  sittinff  cheierfully 
under  the  panoramic  map  in  Broad  Street 
Station,  waiting  for  something  to  happen.  He 
is  a  man  of  middle-size,  with  plenty  of  blonde 
hair  and  plenty  of  blonde  ideas;  dean- 
shaved,  with  twilight-colored  eyes  and  a 
quaint  way  of  throwing  his  head  back  like  a 
lion  at  bay.  He  wears  a  green  felt  hat  and 
makes  careful  notes  of  his  engagements. 


"The  year  1819  was  unusually  pro- 
lific in  remarkable  babies — ^not  just 
healthy,  blooming  youngsters,  but 
children  whose  intellectual  proclivities 
might  almost  cause  the  suspicion  that 
they  sprang  from  the  head  of  Zeus", 
is  the  way  the  matter  is  put  by  the 
Gossip  Shop's  entertaining  Boston 
friend,  "The  Piper".  Among  the 
babies  who  came  into  the  world  dur- 
ing that  memorable  year  a  century  ago 
were  small  persons  known  to  us  by  the 
following  names:     William  Wetmore 


D.  Thomas  Curtin  (author  of  "The 
Land  of  Deepening  Shadow"  and  "The 
Edge  of  the  Quicksands"),  whose 
article  on  Admiral  Jellicoe's  story  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  appears  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Bookman,  returned  to 
America  after  the  armistice  to  lecture 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  is 
at  the  same  time  studying  economic 
and  political  conditions  during  our 
highly  important  .transition  period. 
He  expects  to  return  to  the  troubled 
sections  of  central  and  eastern  Europe 
in  a  few  months. 

On  the  subject  of  German  intrigue 
the  Chicago  "Post"  says  in  an  edi- 
torial: 

Mr.  D.  Thomas  Curtin,  an  American 
newspaper  man  who  went  to  Germany 
during  the  war  and  got  out  the  first 
authentic  story  of  internal  conditions, 
related  in  an  address  at  the  City  Club 
the  other  day  an  interesting  incident 
illustrating  the  way  in  which  Germany, 
in  spite  of  defeat,  continues  to  play  the 
game  of  mischief-maker.  When  the 
American  troops  entered  Coblenz  and  the 
British  entered  Colofme,  he  said,  there 
was  found  in  both  cities  a  newspaper 
offered  for  sale  under  the  intrigmng 
title  of  "The  English-American  News". 
It  was  printed  in  English  but  written  by 
Germans,  and  it  originated  in  German 
presses. 

Its  contents  were  made  up  largely  of 
garbled  quotations  from  British  and 
American  newspapers  calculated  to 
awaken  suspicion  and  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  of  the  one  country 
against  the  aims  and  motives  of  the  peo- 
ple and  government  of  the  other. 

The  trick  was  crude:  its  exposure  a 
simple  matter;  its  results  prooably  of 
little  value  to  the  propagandists.  But 
the  fact  that  it  was  attempted  carries  its 
warning.  It  demonstrates  beyond  con- 
troversy the  hope  of  Germany — a  hope  . 
that  rests  upon  creating  a  dissension 
amon^  the  nations  now  endeavoring  to 
establish  concord  and  order  in  the  world. 
And  it  emphasizes  the  pernicious  nature 
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of  like  propaganda  in  America  and  the 
allied  countries. 


Every  once  in  a  while  something 
happens  which  is  so  good  that  it 
doesn't  seem  that  it  could  be  so.  Here 
the  Gossip  Shop  pauses  for  breath. 
The  publishers  of  Ralph  Connor's  new 
novel,  "The  Sky  Pilot  in  No  Man's 
Land",  recently  received  a  letter  from 
an  aeronautic  journal  saying,  "Please 
advise  if  this  is  an  aeronautical  pub- 
lication", and  requesting  a  review  copy 
of  this  spectacular  "fly  book". 


News  arrived  from  England  of  the 
death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  of  H. 
A.  Hinkson,  the  husband  of  Katharine 
Tynan.  Mr.  Hinkson  was  the  author 
of  many  books  for  boys  which  had  con- 
siderable success  in  England,  and  some 
clever  novels.  Since  1914  Mr.  Hink- 
son had  been  Resident  Magistrate  for 
South  Mayo. 


Charles  E.  Van  Loan,  short-story 
and  sporting  writer  and  an  associate 
editor  of  "The  Saturday  Evening 
Post",  died  March  8,  1919,  at  the  Ab- 
ington  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  forty-two  years  of  age.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  was  nephritis, 
but  his  vitality  had  been  considerably 
lessened  by  an  automobile  accident  in 
California  six  years  ago.  Mr.  Van 
Loan  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
two  children. 

Charles  Emmet  Van  Loan  was  bom 
in  San  Jose,  California,  June  29, 1876, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  state.  He  be- 
gan his  career  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, which  he  gave  up  in  1903  to  be- 
come a  newsi>aper  writer  in  Los  Ange- 
les. He  later  did  newspaper  work  in 
New  York  City  until  1910,  since  which 
time  he  had  been  engaged  in  magazine 
work  and   in  writing  books,  among 
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which  are  "The  Big  League",  "The 
Lucky  Seventh",  "The  Ten  Thousand 
Dollar  Arm",  "Inside  the  Ropes", 
Buck  Parvin  and  the  Movies",  and 
Old  Man  Curry".  His  most  recent 
books  were  "Score  by  Innings",  a  col- 
lection of  baseball  tales,  and  "Fore  I", 
a  book  of  golf  stories.  Mr.  Van  Loan 
had  made  sport  a  field  altogether  his 
own  in  fiction. 


It  is  reported  upon  authority  which 
may  be  regarded  as  fairly  responsible 
that  Robert  Cortes  HoUiday,  owner  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  Gentleman  (and  in- 
cidentally, and  by  the  way,  etc.,  author 
of  "Walking-Stick  Papers"),  continu- 
ally calls  to  the  attention  of  all  and 
sundry  the  fact  that  it  was  an  Aire- 
dale terrier  which  was  adjudged  the 
finest  of  all  dogs  at  the  recent  West- 
minster Kennel  show  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Tristram  Shandy, 
Esquire,  by  the  way,  ate  up  a  silver 
thimble  and  an  eighteen-dollar  pair  of 
shell  spectacles  within  the  last  week. 


The  motion  picture  rights  to  "The 
Avalanche",  Gertrude  Atherton's  new 
mystery-romance  of  San  Francisco  so- 
ciety life,  were  sold  within  two  weeks 
of  the  publication  of  the  book.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  quickest  purchase  on 
record.  The  story  will  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  Miss  Elsie  Ferguson. 


A  new  edition  of  Arthur  Symons's 
The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Litera- 
ture" has  been  brought  out. 
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Grant  M.  Overton,  in  writing  of 
Edna  Ferber  in  "The  Women  Who 
Make  Our  Novels",  says  of  her  first 
novel,  "Dawn  O'Hara" :  "After  it  was 
completed,  she  did  not  like  it.  It  was 
her  mother  who  rescued  the  manu- 
script from  the  waste-basket  and  sent 
it  to  a  publisher — ^the  same  person 
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have  since  carried  him  to  fame.  I 
remember  how  we  young  barbarians 
of  the  reporters'  room  shook  our  heads 
quizzically  at  him  because  of  a  seri- 
ous article  a  column  long  in  which  he 
fiercely  and  wittily  protested  against 
a  certain  type  of  man  in  the  streets  of 
cities  who  fancies  he  is  fascinating, 
and  ogles  girls  with  a  view  to  cas- 
ual flirtations.  Gibbs  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  smiled  at  our  rough 
gibes.  He  meant  what  he  said  and 
stuck  to  it.  He  still  means  what  he 
says,  and  it  is  his  sincerity  as  a 
writer  which  gives  him  a  good  deal 
of  his  power. 

In  spite  of  his  success  in  journal- 
ism, I  always  regard  Philip  Gibbs  as 
being  more  distinctively  literary  than 
journalistic.  His  mind  goes  beneath 
the  happenings  of  the  day,  using  them 
as  illustrations,  drawing  lessons  from 
them;  and  is  always  more  concerned 
with  the  inner  and  wider  significance 
of  affairs  than  just  their  ephemeral 
and  surface  interest  as  objectives. 
When  to  this  fact  you  add  a  gift  of 
phrase  at  once  limpid  and  musical, 
you  begin  to  see  why  it  only  required 
the  big  opportunity  such  as  this  war 
has  afforded  to  lift  Philip  Gibbs  to 
eminence.  Of  course  he  had  imagi- 
nation as  well,  and  what  may  be  called 
the  high-pressure  constructive  brain 
which  often  goes  with  a  modest  tem- 
perament. Those  who  meet  him  now 
that  he  is  near  the  age  of  forty,  and 
feel  the  touch  of  his  boyish  simplicity 
and  sympathy,  are  a  little  surprised 
that  in  truth  he  was  always  old  for 
his  years. 

Philip  Gibbs  was  first  moved  to 
writing  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  he 
wrote  about  five  hundred  words  de- 
scribing the  scene  at  London  bridge 
in  the  winter  where  the  sea-gulls,  the 
wildest  of  creatures  on  their  native 
North  sea,  become  almost  tame  and 


perform  astoundingly  familiar  flights 
round  and  about  gathered  groups  of 
people  on  the  embankment  and  on  the 
bridge  in  their  pursuit  of  the  food 
which  is  tossed  in  the  air  to  them,  or 
flung  down  onto  the  slow-moving 
waters  of  the  river.  His  little  de- 
scription was  printed  in  the  ''Daily 
Chronicle",  the  paper  on  which  he  was 
fated  subsequently  to  make  himself 
famous.  He  was  nineteen  when  he 
wrote  his  first  book  called  "Founders 
of  the  Empire"  which  was  published 
by  Cassell's  and  which  by  the  way 
still  has  a  steady  sale.  Editorial 
work  with  Cassell's  and  with  Tillot- 
son's,  the  big  north-country  syndicate, 
led  him  very  quickly  into  direct  news- 
paper work.  At  twenty-one,  he  wrote 
his  first  novel,  "The  Individualist", 
and  that  year  is  memorable  for  him 
for  another  reason  because  it  was  on 
his  twenty-first  birthday  that  he  was 
married,  married  on  an  income  which 
at  that  moment  did  not  exceed  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Many  books 
came  from  him  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, all  of  them  worth  while,  some 
of  them  with  the  touch  of  genius. 
One  novel  "The  Street  of  Adventure" 
is  a  lively  and  accurate  representation 
of  the  versatile  life  of  Fleet  Street. 
His  historical  works  include  a  his- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  story  of  George  Villiers,  first 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  Several  essays 
were  his,  and  among  those  listed  in 
the  reference  books  are  "Facts  and 
Ideas",  "The  Eighth  Year",  and  "The 
New  Man".  He  was  joint  author  with 
his  brother  Cosmo  Hamilton  of  a  play 
called  "Menders  of  Nets"  which  had  a 
good  run  at  two  theatres  in  London. 
During  all  this  literary  work  he  was 
engaged  in  active  newspaper  work, 
steadily  building  up  for  himself  a 
reputation  as  the  best  descriptive 
writer  in  Fleet  Street. 
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Hard  trenchant  journalism  has  been 
the  continuing  web  on  which  Philip 
Gibbs  has  woven  his  literary  output. 
A  hundred  adventures  have  been  his 
— ^not  merely  violent  ones  of  a  physical 
kind  but  also  those  of  a  more  delicate 
nature,  because  he  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  great  men  of 
the  earth,  talked  with  them,  and  has 
been  able  to  appraise  them.  Like  all 
the  rest  of  his  craft  he  has  had  to  go 
through  months  and  years  of  hard 
work  often  enough  unrelieved  by  any 
touch  of  color,  because  opportunities 
for  real  achievement  do  not  come  as 
often  as  some  people  think  in  the 
journalistic  profession.  Two  suc- 
cesses of  his  may  be  mentioned.  One 
was  in  connection  with  the  revolution 
in  Portugal,  where  after  the  Republic 
came  into  power  many  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  it  were  thrust  into 
jail  under  horrifying  physical  circum- 
stances. They  were  put  into  disgust- 
ing dens  underground,  and  the  condi- 
tions would  inevitably  have  led  to  a 
heavy  death  tolL  Indeed,  many  of  the 
prisoners  did  actually  droop  to  death. 
Philip  Gibbs,  who  was  in  Portugal  for 
the  ''Daily  Chronicle",  made  it  his  bus- 
iness to  visit  many  of  these  places, 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, and  then  wrote  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles for  the  English  newspaper, 
which  were  reprinted  on  the  continent, 
caused  a  sensation,  and  led  to  the  re- 
lease of  fifteen  hundred  persons  who 
were  suffering  something  like  torture 
from  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  confined. 

The  other  story  is  about  Dr.  Cook, 
the  explorer.  When  it  was  announced 
that  Dr.  Cook  was  on  his  way  back 
to  Denmark,  having  discovered  the 
North  Pole,  correspondents  from  Lon- 
don were  rushed  over  to  Copenhagen 
to  meet  him.  By  some  mischance,  the 
"Chronicle"  man  was  not  sent  on  the 


spur  of  the  moment  Philip  Gibbs  was 
called  into  the  editorial  room  next  day 
and  the  editor  explained  the  circum- 
stances to  him  and  said,  ''Leave  at 
once  for  Copenhagen.  I  don't  know 
what  luck  you  will  have  because  you 
are  twenty-four  hours  behind  every- 
one else."  Philip  Gibbs  found  Copen- 
hagen seething  with  correspondents, 
not  only  from  England  but  from  other 
countries.  He  spoke  not  a  word  of 
Danish.  He  had  no  friends  in  Copen- 
hagen. The  other  correspondents 
were  all  busy  trying  to  make  arrange- 
ments so  that  they  could  get  in  touch 
with  Dr.  Cook  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
land.  In  something  like  despair  on 
the  second  day  after  his  arrival,  Philip 
Gibbs  was  in  a  restaurant  where  one 
of  the  waiters  spoke  a  little  English, 
and  after  his  meal  he  had  what  he 
now  regards  as  an  inspiration — ^he 
talked  to  the  waiter  about  his  mission 
and  asked  if  by  any  chance  the  waiter 
knew  any  people  interested  in  polar  ex- 
ploration. The  waiter  was  an  intelli- 
gent man  and  what  was  more  had  in- 
formation of  value.  "The  lady  sitting 
over  there  with  a  friend",  he  said,  "is 
the  wife  of  a  famous  polar  explorer." 
Philip  Gibbs  secured  the  acquaintance 
of  the  ladies,  explained  his  difficulty^ 
and  the  upshot  was  that  through  their 
introductions  and  good  offices  he  was 
the  only  correspondent  to  go  off  in  the 
ofiicial  tug  to  meet  the  ship  of  Dr. 
Cook  which  shortly  afterward  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon.  He  was  the 
only  correspondent  on  board  and  he 
had  the  extraordinary  advantage  of 
traveling  back  to  Copenhagen  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  company  of 
Dr.  Cook  and  of  hearing  his  entire 
story.  He  was  enabled  to  put  a  five- 
column  narrative  on  the  wire  to  Lon- 
don directly  he  landed,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  other  correspondents  were 
such  that  even  their  graphic  pens  and 
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their  ready  tongues  failed  to  give  them 
full  expression.  Philip  Gibbs  arrived 
after  everyone  else  and  finished  be- 
fore everyone  else.  It  is  an  instance 
of  his  quick  judgment  and  his  courage 
that  he  denounced  Dr.  Cook  as  a  liar 
in  the  course  of  that  five-column  ar- 
ticle, and  his  judgment  was  subse- 
quently upheld.  "I  had  a  feeling  that 
Dr.  Cook  was  a  liar  after  my  first  ten 
minutes'  talk  with  him."  And  be  it 
remembered  that  Philip  Gibbs  is  not 
a  man  addicted  to  harsh  judgment. 

Philip  Gibbs's  life  at  the  front  for 
four  years  was  a  series  of  emotional 
experiences.  You  can  see  that  in  the 
little  lines  on  his  forehead  which  used 
not  to  be  there  in  the  old  far-off  days 
of  peace.  However,  all  was  not  horror 
in  the  four  years,  and  there  were  many 
little  incidents  which  would  have  re- 
paid the  telling  had  they  not  been 
overshadowed  by  bigger  things. 
Philip  Gibbs  remembers  how  Lloyd 
George,  wearing  the  regulation  metal 
helmet  beneath  the  edges  of  which  his 
long  gray  hair  sprouted  forth,  came 
into  the  trenches  one  day.  A  cockney 
Tommy  watched  the  new  arrival  with 
interest.  "Blimey,  Bill",  he  said  to 
his  companion,  "here's  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury."  Mr.  Gibbs  talked 
with  Lloyd  George  in  the  trenches  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  spoke  freely 
to  the  war  correspondent,  took  away 
valuable  first-hand  information  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Gibbs,  on  such  matters 
as  a  correspondent— mixing  with  the 
men  as  well  as  seeing  the  fighting — 
might  be  able  to  give.  With  all  his 
alertness  Philip  Gibbs  has  gained  a 
touch  of  what  may  be  called  personal 
philosophy,  during  the  years  of  up- 
ward struggle.  He  was  playing  a 
game  of  chess  in  a  dugout  near  the 
front  with  a  friend  who  happened  to 
be  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
largest  publishing  houses  in  England. 


A  telegram  arrived  for  this  friend 
during  the  game.  It  was  opened  and 
found  to  contain  a  message  offering  a 
notable  post  with  the  firm  for  Philip 
Gibbs.  The  representative  of  the  firm 
in  question  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  read  out  the  telegram  to 
Gibbs.  •'What's  your  answer?"  he 
said.  "No",  said  Gibbs  and  moved  a 
pawn.  Then  tliey  devoted  themselves 
to  the  game  and  the  matter  was  dis- 
missed forever.  Philip  Gibbs  saw 
Field-Marshal  Haig  many  times.  The 
most  memorable  occasion  was  after  the 
armistice  was  signed  when  the  British 
commander-in-chief  met  the  British 
correspondent  at  HohenzoUem  Bridge 
at  Coblenz.  It  was  the  first  time  Haig 
had  crossed  the  Rhine.  He  told  the 
correspondents  that  they  had  helped 
him  to  win  the  war  and  had  played  the 
game  like  men. 

Philip  Gibbs  is  a  prolific  and  stylis- 
tic writer,  and  I  once  asked  him  if  he 
had  been  influenced  by  any  special  au- 
thors in  his  younger  days.  "No",  he 
said,  "except  possibly  to  some  extent 
by  Thackeray.  I  have  been  free  from 
any  except  such  general  influences  as 
come  from  wide  reading  and  interest 
in  books."  He  threw  out  his  hand  with 
a  forlorn  gesture  and  there  was  a  twin- 
kle in  his  eye.  "I  am  a  man  without 
education",  he  said. 

Philip  Gibbs's  style  with  its  long, 
smooth,  flowing  sentences  lightened 
here  and  there  by  an  unusual  verb, 
has  the  easiness  that  shows  the  prac- 
tised artist.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to 
suggest  that  his  prose  is  technically 
brilliant.  But  it  has  the  power  which 
no  meretricious  glitter  could  confer. 
He  has  first  of  all  the  gift  which  I 
think  James  M.  Barrie  possesses  in 
the  extreme  degree,  of  lucidity,  espe- 
cially lucidity  in  matters  of  emotion. 
Place  behind  that  gift  of  expression 
"a  spirit  intense  and  rare",  unite  that 
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with  spiritual  ardor,  and  the  balanc- 
ing touch  derived  from  life  and  books, 
and  you  get  as  a  result  the  direct, 
moving  appeal  which  Philip  Gibbs  al- 
ways makes  whether  in  articles  or 
stories.  He  has  not  the  irony  of 
Thackeray  nor  the  crystal-cut  phrase 
of  Stevenson,  nor  the  poignancy 
(laughing  and  weeping)  of  Barrie,  and 
yet  he  has  something  of  all  three. 

I  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  about  him- 
self recently  but  without  very  much 
success.  I  pinned  him  down,  how- 
ever, about  his  actual  writing.  Did 
he  put  much  labor  into  it?  He  replied 
that  of  course  it  was  an  effort  but 
that  he  never  strained  after  effect  with 
words,  and  he  found  that  his  most  ef- 
fective work  was  that  done  under  the 
pressure  of  feeling.  Narrations,  il- 
lustrations, and  lessons  take  form  eas- 
ily when  he  is  much  moved. 

Philip  Gibbs  comes  of  a  literary 
family.  He  was  bom  Philip  Hamil- 
ton Gibbs.  He  is  one  of  the  six  sons 
of  the  late  Henry  Gibbs  of  the  Board 
of  Education  (England)  and  Helen 
Hamilton.  He  is  thus  the  brother  of 
Cosmo  Hamilton,  the  well-known  nov- 
elist and  dramatist  who  in  1898  legally 
adopted  his  mother's  surname  for 
family  reasons ;  of  Anthony  Hamilton 
Gibbs,  whose  books  dealing  with  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  were  widely 
praised,  and  of  Major  Arthur  Hamil- 
ton Gibbs,  M.C.  Royal  Field  Artillery, 
author  of  "Rowlandson's  Oxford", 
"The  Compleat  Oxford  Man",  "Cheadle 
&  Son"  and  "The  Hour  of  Conflict". 
If  his  talents  of  expression  were  bom 
in  him,  so  were  other  things  equally 
notable.  Those  who  have  not  met 
Philip  Gibbs  are  enthusiastic  about 
his  literary  gifts,  but  those  who  know 
him  personally  think  less  of  his  writ- 
ing than  of  the  man.  A  certain  soft 
magnetism  emanates  from  him.  Were 
he  completely  unknown,  Philip  Gibbs 


could  not  enter  any  gathering  of  in- 
tellectual and  sensitive  people  without 
leaving  his  mark,  and  this  without  the 
slightest  conscious  thought  or  effort 
on  his  own  part,  but  just  as  the  result 
of  the  spirit  that  shines  out  of  him 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  seeks 
neither  to  hide  nor  to  present  what  is 
in  him.  He  is  boyishly  natural;  and 
there  is  always  the  healthy  and  com- 
fortable thought  that  here  is  no 
weakling,  that  this  delicate  personal- 
ity— so  temperamentally  averse  from 
violence,  and  thoughts  of  hardship — 
has  been  in  daily  danger  of  his  life 
for  four  years  on  the  western  front, 
and  has  under  the  strain  of  personal 
peril  written  daily  the  most  illuminat- 
ing literary  dispatches  ever  penned 
from  a  battle  front.  Philip  Gibbs  is  a 
queer  mixture.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons he  is  so  interesting. 

There  will  be  none  so  gratified  at 
the  fame  which  has  come  upon  Philip 
Gibbs  as  his  colleagues  for  so  many 
years  among  working  newspaper  men. 
They  know  his  full  worth.  They  will 
remember  him  not  for  his  high  talents 
but  for  his  generous  self-effacing  com- 
radeship, for  his  unfailing  helpfulness 
and  good  nature.  These  are  more  to 
the  newspaper  craft  in  any  land  than 
fame  or  power  or  genius.  The  feeling 
of  those  men  may  well  be  a  proud  pos- 
session for  any  individual,  and  I  know 
it  is  an  especial  joy  for  Philip  Gibbs. 

British  people  generally  are  proud  of 
his  achievements,  and  grateful  to 
America  for  the  reception  that  great 
nation  has  given  one  of  Britain's  gift- 
ed sons.  They  like  to  think,  more- 
over, that  he  represents  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  he  has  met,  not  only  many 
special  attainments  but  also  that  which 
is  particularly  precious  to  our  race — 
a  typical  illustration  in  manners, 
speech,  and  character  of  an  English 
gentleman. 
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pHhh)**,  ffhf  MM^N  'tih  nh  ntiV  tfiiMiim 
m^  tttfttf'"    M)«i<<  P'^9\t*tit  Ml    tHtt9Ufif 

i*lfhHlt  nt  Ml    tHu9\*tH  M«i  kl9    ^r9mi, 

MnilhH   Hlhitt   llfM   \mUHi'9t\Unt   iif    hl« 

M*M*ifMx  |fMMlN>M«il  iMMlMf  Mm  III  In  "Tbii 
VmDi.^  fir  VlNl'iir'     "Why  "Ihu  V^illuy 

Mf    VhilMM'y      VVIiy    Mill    "I'lm   MiHMlfNlM 

or    VlHhiM'r'    MNbiiil   M    IMu»mI  miIimM 

flti'Mll        "hMlillMNIl",    III      VMM    lljyitll  UN 

IiImIimiiI,  "II  In  Im  IIih  viillny  of  MiilTurlMii 
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Inn  Iff  IICii  MfiMii  III  im"  TliM  Miilillllii 
lit  IIim  viiImmiii  |m  "A  lliioh  iif  lliMilMlii<ii 
mimI  hiiMiii  llNlrTnlil  'I'iiIum".  TIihiu 
lUii  nlMhliMiii  nImiIiih  \s\  Ihit  VmIhmiu. 

'Mill    AMimliitii    iMihllnhnifi   nr    Mmi' 
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ilininniiMi'M  liml   Mluhl"      Kimirii  Iiiin 
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Miiiutin  Mill,  In  mImiiMv  Io  lin  ulvtni  Mnt 
Mi^lnlllti  \\\\  U   KniMMinnUnMnoii   V\^\\ 
v*tl'ii*  Ini  litM  \\\\\V  iH  Mm  Vitl  iIiMImIoo 

Dm  Inllm^lnn   Im  Kv   *7Wih(i«V'  In 
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I'urhniiN  li  nImimIiI  im  mniiImIiiwI  U9  pMmi«> 
Mini  *'^Stti'ruUm**  Im  (llirlnl^iphur  Morbvy 
iifiil  "Tim  riMimnir  liUh"  In  M  littpuri- 
iiiumI.  hn  roniliirin  In  ilin  rhlluiliilphlii 
"KvMMlfiic  l«4iilKiir". 
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I  hwImi  rMMmr  w«ll  nimI  i>ifiifttil«r  NWlm 

MllMM  Mill  nilHNl   NlMlli  In   llui   WMllllj   I  !<»» 

mIiImi-  MiMllnii  jili'liii'M  IIim  ImwumI.  rnrm  iif 
inliill.  liMiniin  NiMiiMMmviil,  ImiI.  I  lllin  llm 
lliiMiliii  lliiw  iiilKliiiil?  I  liiiVM  niiriinil 
iiiV  iiwM  llvlnic  nIiii-ii  I  wnm  liri.mnt  vutsm 
tif  iiMM  UN  II  inlnlni',  II  pi'iinf  I'liMiiMr.  N 
MM"i(li'ii  M  innNM  iitfMiii,  nil  itilvi«i'lliiinic 
I'lijiy  willin  iiiiil  iiilviiiMiiliiK  NiilitiiniNiii 
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I'fiuiii  Mill  Mill,  Nmw  VmiIi,  Mi'iiihI  I(ii|iIiIm. 
hi  IiimiIh,  mill  inniiv  Mnnillur  liiwim.  I 
llltii  litM  ultiiilnif  Mini  mil  vi«i'y  rmiil  of 
H-Hlkliitf  I  ItKii  Iriivntliitt  mill  mii  uwrully 
rttiiil  iif  |iiiii|ilii  I  wiMiln  wI'IIm  iitiii'0  If  II 
iltiln'l  liikM  Mil  nniiOi  llnm  In  iln  my  Intk 
liiu  I  jinltiivii  Mini  niiiMl  |umi|i1ii  ilnn'l  in«l 
wliiil  lltiiy  WMnI  In  llm  wurlil  Iimi*hmhii 
limy  minrl  i|tiHii  Niirn  wiml  II  In  Ihiii  limy 
lilt  wnnl  I  iNtllMvii  Hull  miy  ptumin  wim 
kiiiiWM  i«^Mi>llv  wluil  lii«  III-  unit  wmilM,  Iuim 
nnly  In  iitiirli  mil  itnil  ImKm  II  fi'tmi  mt  nn 
iM^Ullim  woilil  t  mil  iMti'M  Aiimrlimn, 
mv  mn^MNltiiii  nn  Unlli  HlifoH  nf  llu*  ImuMti 
liitvinn  Imhmi  In  IIiIh  i>nniilry  fnr  MirvHi 
Inimlithl  ytmiM  My  Itlnml  In  MnirlUh, 
IiInIi,  Mini  WnUh 

Mnvtunl  olUimin  i'«ilurntnit  fnun 
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division  of  the  A.  E.  F.  stationed 
somewhere  in  the  Vosges  claim  to 
have  discovered  the  original  Grau- 
stark  there. 


on  all  sides— they  remained  at  their 
home  in  southern  France  doing  war 
work. 


Dry  though  it  may  sound,  "The 
Taxation  of  Mines  in  Montana",  a  new 
book  by  Louis  Levine,  has  stirred 
academic  circles  considerably.  Dr. 
Levine  was  professor  of  economics  at 
the  State  University  of  Montana  for 
two  years.  The  work  was  undertaken 
at  the  instance  of  the  university  and 
was  to  have  been  published  by  the  in- 
stitution; but  when  the  result  of  Dr. 
Levine's  research  was  presented  to  the 
chancellor  and  to  the  governor  of  the 
state  they  decided  not  to  publish  it 
and  th^  requested  the  author  to  with- 
hold it  This  Dr.  Levine  declined  to 
do  and  the  book  was  brought  out 
promptly  by  a  New  York  publisher. 
Such  men  as  Professors  Seager,  Selig- 
man,  and  Haig  of  Columbia  have  ex- 
pressed their  confidence  in  Dr.  Levine's 
preeminent  fitness  for  any  study  in 
problems  of  taxation,  and  editorials  of 
protest  in  regard  to  the  action  against 
Dr.  Levine  appeared  in  'The  New  Re- 
public" and  "The  Nation". 


Mrs.  Alice  M.  Williamson,  of  the 
A.  M.  and  C.  N.  Williamson  team,  ar- 
rived in  this  country  recently  to  spend 

m 

a  few  weeks  putting  the  finishing 
touches  upon  an  American  novel  which 
Mrs.  Williamson  has  had  in  mind  ever 
since  her  last  trip  to  America.  Inci- 
dentally, during  the  first  day  or  two 
of  her  stay  here  she  arranged  with 
her  American  publishers  for  her  next 
book,  which  will  be  out  early  next  f  alL 
The  story  was  written  mostly  during 
wartime  and  also  at  intervals  during 
the  recent  very  dangerous  illness  of 
Mr.  Williamson.  It  reflects  nothing 
of  the  war  nor  the  harrowing  incidents 
which  were  going  on  about  the  pair 


Says  the  writer  of  "A  London  Let- 
ter" in  a  recent  issue  of  "M.  A.  B.": 

The  influence  of  literature  on  fashions 
is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  observe  around 
us;  it  would  be  easier,  no  doubt,  to  ob- 
serve the  influence  of  fashion  ujppn  liter- 
ature. If,  however,  literature  is  to  in- 
fluence fashion,  it  seems  only  fair  that 
the  author  who  is  most  diligent  in  satir- 
izing or  recommending  any  special  mode 
should  effect  the  greatest  changes  in  the 
artificial  aspect  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  whiskers 
one  would  naturally  assume  that  the  late 
humorist,  Frank  Richardson,  who  almost 
earned  his  livelihood  bv  ridiculing  whisk- 
ers, would  have  laughted  them  off  the 
face  of  at  least  one  public  man.  But  no, 
for  dramatic  influence  on  "face  fungi'', 
as  Richardson  called  them,  one  must  go 
to  Lord  Dunsany,  poet,  fantasist,  occult- 
ist, of  all  people.  For,  within  a  few 
montiis  of  the  appearance  of  his  skit  now 
"coUected"  in  "Tales  of  War"  on  the 
Kaiser's  moustache,  we  read  in  the  daily 
press  the  solemn  news  that  the  All- 
Highest  now  wears  "a  stubbly  beard" 
and  that  "  his  moustache  no  longer  points 
upward". 


"Quaint  epitaphs  always  attract", 
confesses  C.  K  Shorter  in  a  recent 
number  of  "The  Sphere",  "and  a  cor- 
respondent sends  me  the  two  follow- 
ing from  the  graveyard  of  St.  Philip's 
Church,  Birmingham: 

Oh,  come,  death,  how  could  you  be  8o  unkind 
As  to  take  him  before  and  leave  me  behind : 
You  should  have  taken  both  of  us,  if  either, 
Which  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  for  the  sur- 
vivor. 

Here  lies  the  mother  of  children  seven. 
Four  on  earth  and  three  In  heaven ; 
The  three  In  heaven  preferring  rather 
To  die  with  mother  than  live  with  father." 


Dr.  Frederick  Agar's  new  book, 
"Democracy  and  the  Church",  claims 
that  the  only  hope  for  democratic  prin- 
ciples to  rule  the  world  lies  in  the  more 
definite  adoption  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ. 
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By  T.  J.  Lawiihcs,  LL.D.,  formerly  professor  of 
International  Law,  Univ.  of  Chicago.  205  pages. 
Net  $1.50. 

Traces  the  growth  of  the  Society  of  Nations 
from  its  origin  to  the  present,  indicating  some 
solutions  to  present  world  problems. 

*'An  excellent  history  of  international  law  for 
the  general  reader  who  wishes  to  inform  himself 
as  to  the  historic  backgrounds  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions."--iVrw  York  Sun. 

A  REPUBLIC   OF  NATIONS 

A  Study  of  the  Organization  of  a  Federal  League 
of  Nations  based  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Ciiited 
Sutes.  By  Ralbign  C.  Minok.  346  pages. 
Net  $2.50. 

**A  book  that  must  be  read  by  every  serious 
student  of  the  most  important  issue  now  before 
the  world."— ^tfw   York  Evening  Post. 

THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF 
STANDARD  ENGLISH  IN 
AMERICA 

By  GioaoB  PniLip  Kkapp,  Prof,  of  English,  Co- 
lumbU  UniT.     250  Pages.     $1.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  rational 
method  of  examining  pronunciation,  and  the  prin- 
cipal aspects  of  speech.  The  phonetic  alphabet  of 
the  International  Phonetic  Association  is  used  as 
a  basis  throughout. 


A  history  from  the  Varangians  to  the  Bolshe- 
viks, by  Raymond  Bkazley  and  others.  626  Pages. 
Net  $4.25. 

"A  compactly  vast  panorama  of  the  evolution 
of  the  Russian  people  from  the  time  when,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  a  Scandinavian 
migration  founded  a  new  national  center  in  the 
East  European  plains  to  the  migration  of  one 
Leon  Trotzky  from  The  Bronx  to  Moscow.  An 
invaluable  book  if  you  want  to  know  why  Russia 
is  what  it  is  to-day." — Sew  York  Sun, 


THE  NEW  HAZEL L  ANNUAL 
AND  ALMANACK  FOR  1919 

By  T.  A.  Ingkam.  34th  year  of  issue.  1049 
pages.     Net  $3.00. 

Giving  the  most  recent  information  concerning 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  all  the  important 
topics  of  the  day.  As  a  record  of  the  (ireat  War. 
Hazell  has  rasily  establiriied  itself  as  the  premier 
book  of  reference. 
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From  the  Histories  and  Memoirs  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  with  an  essay  on  The  Character 
and  historical  notes  by  David  Nichol  Smith.  384 
Pages.     $2.70. 

There  are  seventy-six  characters  taken  from 
Clarendon.  Burnet,  Thomas  Fuller,  Aubrey,  Sir 
Philip  Warwidc,  and  many  others. 
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PHILIP  GIBBS 

BY  PRANK  DILNOT 


In  spite  of  the  large  audiencee 
which  have  greeted  him  in  many  of  the 
big  centem  of  America  during  his  lec- 
turing tour,  Philip  Gibbs  must  remain 
but  an  inspiring  name  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  people  who 
have  read  his  dispatches  from  the 
front  during  the  four  years  of  war. 
His  friends  here  are  repeatedly  asked 
what  he  is  like  personally.  Does  he 
come  up  to  the  expectations  raised  by 
his  writings?  Is  he  disappointing? 
The  plain  answer  is  that  he  is  just 
the  kind  of  man  one  would  expect 

Philip  Gibbs  is  a  slim  figure  of  a 
man  with  boyishness  and  sympathy  in 
his  pale  clean-shaven  face,  with  re- 
flective eyeSy  a  sensitive  mouth,  and 
shoulders  slightly  canted  forward  in 
a  kind  of  gentle  eagerness.  He  is 
about  forty  years  of  age.  For  over 
twenty  years  he  has  been  working 
with  ardor  and  intensity  not  merely 
at  the  profession  of  journalism  but 
in  the  allied  art  of  literature,  produc- 
ing novels,  essays,  and  histories. 
His  newspaper  work  alone  would  have 
exhausted  most  individuals,  for  there 
has  been  hardly  a  month  in  that 
twenty  years  without  its  nervous  and 
physical  strain.    The  frail  framework 


of  the  man  and  his  gentle  charm  of 
manner  have  a  message  of  their  own. 
They  give  hardly  a  hint  of  the  burn- 
ing strenuousness  of  spirit  within 
which  has  driven  Philip  Gibbs  for- 
ward to  success  over  obstacles  that 
would  have  broken  the  energies  of 
nine  men  out  of  ten. 

You  could  look  at  Philip  Gibbs  and 
know  at  a  glance  that  he  is  not  a  bus- 
iness leader.  There  is  neither  aggres- 
siveness nor  acquisitiveness  in  that 
thin,  clear-cut  face,  despite  the  fact 
that  one  senses  tenacity  in  the  care- 
fully formed  jaw.  In  his  eyes,  how- 
ever, you  get  a  hint  of  the  real  Philip 
Gibbs.  They  are  deep  set  and  re- 
poseful, but  they  are  the  most  sensi- 
tive eyes  I  have  seen  in  any  man. 
Serene  is  the  word  to  apply  to  them, 
serene  until  he  becomes  interested  in 
you,  when  they  suddenly  reflect  the 
mood  with  which  he  is  in  sympathy. 
They  make  conversation  easy.  They 
are  always  taking  the  best  out  of 
you.  And  the  charm  of  this  lies  in 
the  swift  change  that  comes  in  them 
with  the  witty  word  or  thought 
Their  understanding  and  their  humor 
irradiate  the  man.  Wrapped  in  his 
long  loose  overcoat  and  pausing  with 
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a  group  of  others  on  the  sidewalk  to 
look  abstractedly  into  the  windows  of 
some  big  Fifth-Avenue  store,  Philip 
Gibbs  has  little  or  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  ordinary  man 
in  the  street.  I  tell  him  he  wears  his 
big  overcoat  to  conceal  his  slight  fig- 
ure and  to  make  himself  out  a  real, 
big,  dominating  kind  of  man.  He 
roars  with  laughter.  It  is  good  laugh- 
ter and  you  know  Gibbs  very  well 
when  you  have  heard  it. 

When  he  came  to  this  country  there 
was  some  doubt  among  his  friends  as 
to  whether  he  could  make  a  platform 
speech  as  effectively  as  he  writes  or 
as  he  talks  in  conversation.  These 
doubts  were  dispelled  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  he  arrived,  when  at  an  in- 
formal gathering  at  the  City  Club  of 
New  York — ^tired  as  he  was — ^he  gave 
an  unaffected  little  discourse,  bright- 
ened by  good  stories.  Like  a  cultured 
Englishman  he  pronounces  all  his 
syllables  distinctly  and  gives  full 
value  to  his  consonants.  Despite  his 
lack  of  practice  before  big  audiences 
and  the  absence  of  any  of  the  tricks 
of  the  professional  speaker,  he  has 
been  able  to  hold  great  audiences  in 
places  like  Carnegie  HalL  He  is 
lucky  in  having  a  carrying  voice  of 
pleasant  timbre.  It  will  be  seen  from 
all  this  that  he  is  one  of  the  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  well-known 
writers  are  disappointing  to  their  ad- 
mirers when  met  in  the  flesh. 

Always  during  the  seventeen  years 
I  have  known  him  has  Philip  Gibbs 
been  the  youthful-looking,  student- 
like figure,  engendering  affection  in 
all  who  met  him.  The  rough  and  tum- 
ble of  daily  journalism  is  a  hard 
school  It  calls  for  unceasing  and 
often  exhausting  effort,  and  the  re- 
wards do  not  always  fall  to  the  most 
gifted.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a 
man  as  Philip  Gibbs  should  not  have 


felt  the  impulses  of  high  ambitions; 
and  when  one  realizes  his  talents,  it 
is  certain  that  one  has  sometimes 
been  touched  with  bitterness  if  not 
with  contempt.  He  must  have  known 
his  own  power.  And  with  a  burning 
spirit  within  him  there!  has  never 
been  a  day,  I  doubt  if  there  has  been 
more  than  an  occasional  hour,  of  his 
waking  life,  that  he  has  not  carried 
with  him  a  reflection  of  his  nature  in 
that  casually  affectionate  voice  and 
manner,  that  vividness  of  interest  in 
the  people  he  is  talking  to,  and  the 
languid  modesty,  perfectly  sincere 
and  unaffected,  whenever  he  and  his 
own  work  are  under  discussion.  Now 
as  then  kindliness  and  sympathy  shine 
from  him,  and  he  talks  with  the  soft- 
ness of  a  woman  and  the  candor  of  a 
boy.  All  the  time  you  realize  that 
there  are  flames  within  him. 

I  first  saw  Philip  Gibbs  some  sev- 
enteen years  ago  in  the  office  of  the 
"Daily  MaiF',  sUm  and  youthful, 
striding  along  one  of  the  corridors 
with  a  proof  in  his  hand.  His  title 
was  literary  editor.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  descriptive  articles  on  the  edi- 
torial page,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  too 
much  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  came  before  him 
and  who  followed  him,  that  never  was 
the  editorial  page  of  the  "Daily  Mail" 
more  attractive.  Lord  Northcliffe — 
Alfred  Harmsworth  as  he  was  then — 
always  with  an  eye  for  talent,  had 
noticed  the  work  of  young  Philip 
Gibbs,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  Cas- 
selFs,  the  famous  publishers,  and  had 
promptly  engaged  him  in  a  responsi- 
ble position  in  Carmelite  House. 
One  of  his  tasks  was  to  select  the  ar- 
ticles for  the  leader  page,  and  occa- 
sionally to  write  one  himself.  Even 
in  those  youthful  days,  despite  his 
humor,  he  had  that  mark  of  the 
reflectiveness    and    intensity    which 
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VIEWING  WITH  ALARM 

BY  RUPERT  HUGHES 


My  admired  and  valued  friend, 
Charles  Hanson  Towne,  has  been  view- 
ing with  alarm  again.  Of  course  poets 
always  view  with  alarm,  but  Charles's 
immediate  horror  is  the  discovery  that 
certain  children  of  a  friend  of  his 
prefer  moving-pictures  to  "Little 
Men"  and  '^Little  Women"  and  even  to 
"Huckleberry  Finn"  and  "Tom  Saw- 
yer", and  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  1 1 
He  says:  "To  what  strange  paths  is 
the  present  generation  being  led?  I 
tremble,  I  even  shudder  when  I  think 
of  a  perverted  taste  thus  generally 
formed."  Now  I,  on  the  contrary, 
should  tremble,  even  shudder  for  any 
child  that  didn't  prefer  living  moving- 
pictures  to  the  labored  shadowgraphs 
of  mere  authors.  Such  a  child  would 
prefer  a  spinning-wheel  to  a  bicycle, 
a  Sunday  School  lesson  to  a  game  of 
squat-tag,  and  church  to  a  picnic ;  and 
such  a  child  would  be  destined  either 
to  an  early  death  or  to  a  life  of  pro- 
longed offensiveness  to  all  normal 
people. 

Charles  wrote  a  splendid  poem  once 
about  Manhattan  and  its  appalling 
loneliness.  It  showed  his  wonderful 
gifts  of  imagination,  for  Charles 
knows  everybody  in  New  York,  is 
booked  six  weeks  ahead  for  all  his 
meals,  and  is  the  most  hilarious  poet 
that  ever  died  of  grief  every  spring. 
Charles  wrote  also  a  pitiful  picture 
of  children  in  the  corridor  of  a  rich 
hotel,  and  shed  melodious  tears  over 
the  agonies  of  their  lot,  because  the 
poor  little  plutocrettes  must  pine  away 
in  luxury,  longing  vainly  to  get  out 
in  rough  clothes  and  bare  feet  and 


be  real  children  like  the  lucky  poor. 

Of  course,  poets  can  also  write 
about  the  piteous  condition  of  the  poor 
gazing  in  at  the  rich,  for  poets  can 
play  either  end  against  the  other  or 
the  middle.  But  I  had  to  scold 
Charles  for  this  last  poem  and  for  pre- 
tending even  for  poetry's  sweet  sake 
that  rich  men's  children  do  not  get 
air  and  exercise.  I  reminded  him  of 
what  he  knew  very  well — ^that  rich 
children  get  far  better  air  and  more 
exercise  and  fun  than  poor  folks'  chil- 
dren. It  doesn't  make  as  good  poetry 
unless  you're  writing  poor  folks' 
poetry,  but  it  makes  better  prose,  es- 
pecially if  you're  writing  socialistic 
prose.  One  reason  why  people  get  rich, 
indeed,  is  in  order  that  their  children 
can  have  fun  and  good  food  and  care. 

But  to  get  back:  Charles  is  discour- 
aged about  the  future  of  a  world  in 
which  children  prefer  Mary  Pickford 
to  Miss  Alcott's  Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and 
Amy — and  he  says,  "Let  us  beware". 
He  adds  the  frightful  warning,  "The 
child  of  today  knows  more  than  is 
good  for  it.  Murder  and  arson  are  its 
daily  food."  This  statement,  whether 
true  or  not,  is  as  venerable  as  the 
world.  The  child  of  today  has  always 
known  too  much  and  has  always  been 
a  horrible  and  doomed  creature,  since 
the  Today  when  Cain  and  Abel  began 
the  murder  and  arson  business. 

But  I  am  amazed  to  see  Mr.  Towne 
speaking  of  "Tom  Sawyer"  and 
"Huckleberry  Finn"  with  reverence. 
Or  rather,  I  am  not  at  all  amazed — 
for  it  was  inevitable  that  these  woe- 
ful books  should  be  spoken  of  with 
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reverence,  since  they  were  spoken  of 
with  horror  on  their  first  appeiarance. 
Even  Charles  is  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  really  nice  people  were  prop- 
erly revolted  by  the  atrocious  bad 
manners,  dishonesty,  and  vulgarity  of 
'Tom  Sawyer''.  It  was  ruination  to 
the  carefully  brought-up  child.  As 
for  horror,  I  shall  remember  to  my 
dying  day  the  frightful  tale  of  that 
man  in  the  cave.  I  would  give  my 
left  arm  to  write  something  as  spine- 
freezing  as  that,  and  any  movie-man 
who  could  equal  the  haunting  effective- 
ness of  it  would  be  proud  of  his  gift 
for  what  Huneker  translated  as  ''a 
new  shudder".  'Huckleberry  Finn", 
as  history  knows,  was  barred  from 
every  respectable  public  library  for  its 
disgusting  indecency,  melodrama,  and 
general  impropriety.  Its  taste  was  as 
bad  as  the  granunar  of  its  two  heroes, 
both  of  whom  were  models  of  'Vhat 
nice  boys  never  do". 

I  never  heard  '^Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy"  rebuked  for  such  qualities,  but 
it  probably  caused  more  profanity  and 
fisticufFs  among  the  youth  who  were 
compelled  to  wear  curls  of  a  yankable 
length  than  any  other  evil  influence  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Harry  Leon 
Wilson  recently  wrote  a  story  about 
a  boy  whose  mother  forced  him  to 
wear  Fauntleroy  curls  with  horrible 
results.  He  became  such  a  demon  of 
bad  temper  and  ferocity  that  the  Ger- 
mans wouldn't  fight  with  him  because 
he  was  so  rough.  The  Akott  books 
were  probably  barred  oiit  of  many 
Sunday  School  libraries  as  too  hoyden- 
ish,  but  I  have  no  record  of  that.  In 
any  case  'Xittle  Women"  is  now  in  the 
movies,  and  it  made  a  successful  play 
recently.  As  a  boy  I  read  it  when 
it  was  too  dark  to  go  swimming  or 
play  baseball  My  benighted  youth 
had  no  such  luxury  as  moving-picture 
shows,  though  I  used  to  see  nigger 


minstrels  and  small-town  plays  as 
often  as  they  struck  town. 

But  what  on  earth  can  one  fear 
from  the  movies  when  one  considers 
what  the  pre-movie  children  were 
brought  up  on?  From  time  im- 
memorial children  have  been  threat- 
ened with  ogres  and  witches  that  eat 
children  alive  or  change  them  to  toads. 
Grimm's  fairy-tales  and  many  others 
are  too  hideous  to  read  to  young  chil- 
dren nowadays,  when  we  have  learned 
that  abject  terror  is  not  the  best  pap 
for  infants.  ''Jack  the  Giant  Killer", 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk",  "Hop  o'  My 
Thumb"  and  other  nursery  pets  de- 
scribe cannibalistic  orgies,  the  masti- 
cation of  raw  children,  or  the  thrust- 
ing of  them  into  ovens  to  make  ginger- 
bread. The  old  grandmother  eaten 
alive  by  a  wolf  that  tries  to  eat  a 
little  girl  alive  is  classic  pabulum  for 
babes.  What  worse  can  the  movies 
offer?  In  the  story  of  the  imprisoned 
girl  who  let  her  hair  down  from  the 
tower  for  her  young  lover  to  climb  up 
by,  the  old  witch  cut  the  luckless 
youth  into  small  bits  without  the  in- 
cidental humor  and  happy  ending  of 
the  Bab  ballad  about  "It  was  a  rob- 
ber's daughter  and  her  name  was 
Alice  Brown".  "Robinson  Crusoe"  is 
full  of  cannibals  and  murders  and 
duels.  So  is  "Ivanhoe" ;  so  "The  Scot- 
tish Chiefs".  For  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  whole  world  has 
loved  Fenimore  Cooper  for  his  stories 
of  Indian  atrocities,  scalpings,  torture- 
dances,  and  gun  and  tomahawk  and 
arrow  play. 

Before  that  there  were  the  religious 
stories,  the  books  of  martyrs,  the  his- 
tories of  saints,  plucked  with  red-hot 
pincers,  and  broken  on  wheels  and  fed 
to  lions.  The  vivid  pictures  of  hell- 
fire  were  always  kept  before  the 
young.  Little  Mar  jorie  Fleming  lived 
in  Scotland  and  never  saw  a  movie,  yet 
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her  diary  is  positively  heartbreaking 
for  its  pictures  of  her  fearful  visions 
of  the  eternal  torments  she  must  un- 
dergo for  little  naughtinesses.  She 
died  young,  the  sweet  delicious  little 
soul»  her  innate  gaiety  frightened  out 
of  her.  I  think  she  was  literally 
scared  to  death.  The  old  English 
nurses  cowed  their  babies  with  tales 
of  the  Black  Wallace.  Nurses  of  all 
times  and  climes  have  always  painted 
pictures  of  demons  to  frighten  their 
charges  into  submission.  Few  moth- 
ers have  been  above  the  use  of  that 
most  terrible  paregoric.  In  our  later 
years  the  preachers  and  moralists  con- 
tinue to  fill  dark  halls  with  demons 
for  our  discipline. 

Little  savage  children  who  are  not 
subjected  to  the  depraving  influence 
of  dime  novels,  moving-pictures,  roll- 
er-skates, soda-fountains,  circuses, 
and  other  forms  of  early  ruination, 
have  had  their  own  specific  educations 
in  murder,  arson,  and  demonology.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  and  before, 
children  were  excited  by  tales  of  high- 
way robberies.  They  saw  processions 
to  the  galtows.  In  yet  earlier  days 
they  knew  of  legal  and  religious  tor- 
ture. The  Romans,  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  and  cave-people  had 
their  method  of  educating  their  babies 
into  horror. 

I  am  just  reading  Anatole  France's 
latest  book,  ''Le  Petit  Pierre",  in 
which  he  describes,  doubtless  auto- 
biographically,  the  terrors  that  flock 
about  a  little  child's  bed  in  the  dark. 
May  I  not  translate  a  bit? 

My  existence  in  that  epoch,  was  dual; 
natural  and  banal,  occasionally  tedious  dur- 
ing the  day,  it  became  supernatural  and  ter- 
rible at  night  Around  the  little  bed,  where 
my  mother  with  her  beautiful  hands  tucked 
me  in,  passed  with  a  grotesque  and  savage 
gait,  yet  not  without  rhythm  and  measure, 
tittle  personages  deformed,  hunchbacked, 
crooked. 

One  night  when  his  parents  were  away 


from  home,  these  beings  attacked  him 
and  'frozen  with  terror,  I  screamed''. 

This  must  sound  familiar  to  every- 
body that  ever  was  a  child  in  the  dark. 
France  describes  also  the  theatre  he 
made  of  his  little  hand,  each  finger  a 
stock  actor  playing  various  rdles  in 
the  dramas  he  made  up  for  his  audi- 
ence—himself. He  tells  of  the  dramas 
of  persecutions,  of  captive  princesses 
saved  by  valiant  knights,  of  children 
stolen — and  of  Little  Red  Biding-Hood 
(played  by  the  third  finger)  and  the 
devouring  wolf  (played  by  the 
thumb).  He  ruined  his  theatre  for- 
ever when  he  painted  costumes  and 
scenery  on  his  hand;  and  any  author 
who  has  experienced  the  shock  of  a 
dress  rehearsal  when  the  imagined 
costumes  and  scenes  appear  in  all  their 
stark  realism,  will  sympathize  with 
him. 

Every  child  enters  a  world  as  full 
of  terrors  to  him  as  it  is  to  any  bird 
or  fox.  He  is  a  savage  by  inheri- 
tance, suspicious  and  cruel  by  nature. 
He  tortures  flies  and  sticks  his  fingers 
in  mama's  eyes  and  pulls  papa's  whisk- 
ers, just  for  love  of  pain.  He  inherits 
a  salutary  fear  of  everything,  and 
peoples  the  dark  with  dreads.  I  have 
before  me  a  little  picture  my  mother 
has  given  me,  showing  a  mother,  in- 
terested in  her  book,  pooh-poohing  the 
bedroom  fears  of  her  child.    She  says : 

''A  great  big  boy  like  you  shouldn't 
be  afraid  of  the  dark." 

"I  ain't  afraid  of  the  dark",  he 
blubbers,  'I'm  afraid  of  the  robbers 
and  lions  under  the  bed." 

Considering  what  horrible  experi- 
ences every  boy  and  girl  undergoes  in 
the  first  few  years  at  home,  what  pos- 
sible danger  can  it  meet  in  the  dark 
movie-theatre  that  will  be  anything 
but  tame  by  comparison?  There  are 
stupid,  wicked,  morbid,  unwholesome 
moving-pictures,   of   course;   for  the 
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moving-picture  is  a  human  institution. 
But  it  is  no  more  dangerous  to  child- 
hood than  the  printed  page,  the  trusted 
nurse,  the  neighborhood  companion,  or 
the  opportunities  of  solitude.  Moth- 
ers cannot  save  their  children's  souls 
by  any  known  device.  If  the  mother 
should  stay  by  her  child  all  the  time, 
both  mother  and  child  would  go  mad 
and  commit  suicide  or  mutual  murder. 
Once  the  mother  lets  the  child  go, 
other  sorts  of  risks  begin,  and  it  is 
hard  to  tell  from  the  score  whether 
evil  influences  build  or  corrupt  good 
manners.  Advice  to  look  out  for  the 
children  is  always  in  order,  but  it  is 
easier  for  preachers  to  give  than  for 
parents  to  follow. 

Since  Cain  and  Abel's  day,  children 
have  pretty  generally  insisted  on  do- 
ing what  they  could  to  make  their  own 
futures,  and  parents  who  wish  to  be 
friends  with  their^oung  and  not  be 
run  away  from,  toddle  along  and  let 
their  children  lead  them. 

As  for  the  moving-picture,  it  is  a 
business  first,  an  art  incidentally  and 
occasionally.  It  is  among  the  great 
staple  industries  of  the  world;  the 
fifth  largest  among  all  industries,  it 
is  said.  A  great  many  persons  are 
in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  and 
publication  because  the  movies  are  not 
all  of  them  always  up  to  the  highest 
standards  of  art.  In  the  first  place, 
no  two  people  agrree  on  the  standards 
of  high  art;  in  fact  no  one  person 
agrees  on  the  standards  for  any  two 
seasons  in  succession.  One  person  be- 
wails the  fact  that  Shakespeare  is  not 
played  in  all  the  theatres  in  the  world 
every  night  of  the  year;  another  as- 
sails Shakespeare  as  cheap  fustian, 
and  wants  the  Russian  or  the  Ibsen- 
ian  drama  exclusively;  another  wants 
''Shore  Acres''  or  Mr.  Ziegfeld's 
Follies"  or  something  else  again. 

But  it  is  as  futile  to  criticize  the 
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inartistic  quality  of  the  average  movie 
as  it  is  to  go  into  spasms  because 
street-cars  are  not  chariots  of  grace 
with  Parthenonian  friezes  instead  of 
advertisements;  or  to  throw  fits  over 
railroad  freight  yards,  or  oatmeal  con- 
tainers; or  to  get  excited  because  the 
daily  comic  pages  of  the  evening  pa- 
pers employ  inartistic  and  unoriginal 
themes.  These  things  are  far  better 
than  they  might  be;  and  the  critic 
with  his  personal  whims  on  art  and 
the  moralist  with  his  personal 
schemes  for  keeping  the  world  out  of 
mischief,  are  like  fussy  old  women 
chasing  children  along  the  beach. 
They  cannot  drive  back  the  sea;  no 
respectable  child  will  obey  them,  and 
they  simply  get  their  shoes  and  other 
portions  of  their  costume  wet  and  the 
sea  rolls  on.  The  tide  comes  and 
goes.  The  critic  who  catches  it 
on  the  ebb  can  drive  it  back  with  bril- 
liant success;  but  the  critic  who  tries 
to  play  Canute  when  it  comes  in,  is 
doomed. 

The  moving-picture  is  under  such 
legal  censorship  that  actual  murders 
and  crimes  are  largely  denatured. 
Beautiful  educational  pictures  are  in- 
cluded among  the  bad.  As  for  Mary 
Pickford,  I  never  saw  her  and  neither 
did  Charlie  Towne  ever  see  her,  in  a 
picture  whose  influence  was  less 
wholesome  than  any  of  Miss  Alcott's 
books.  The  trouble  with  the  movies,  i 
if  anything,  is  that  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  most  of  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines are  too  marshmallowy  sweet  and 
sticky  for  human  guidance.  Even  the  \ 
vampires  are  simply  astonishing  and  [ 
impossible  victims  of  wriggly  indi- 
gestion, supposed  to  represent  emo- 
tions which  children  of  all  ages  re- 
gard with  stupefaction  and  with  no 
desire  for  doing  likewise. 

My  only  consolation  in  the  case  of 
Charlie    Towne    is    the    comforting 
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knowledge  that  a  few  yean  from  now 
he  will  be  writing  for  The  Bookman 
another  terrifying  'TiOt  us  beware''. 
He  will  tell  how  he  went  out  to  the 
home  of  ''some  friends  in  the  coun- 
try*' and  asked  the  children  to  go  to 
the  moving-pictures  with  him;  and 
how  they  declined  with  scorn  because 
they  had  dates  at  an  airship  regatta 
over  Long  Island  Sound.  He  will  re- 
gret the  beautiful  days  when  saintly 
Mary  Pickford  won  the  gentle  hearts 
of  the  little  angels  the  children  were 


in  1919»  when  they  gave  their  parents 
no  concern.  And  he  will  view  with 
alarm  the  ''perverted  tastes"  of  chil- 
dren who  would  rather  do  the  falling 
leaf  and  have  sham  battles  in  the 
clouds,  than  witness  classic  cowboys 
in  chivalrous  deeds  of  manly  hippie 
exercise — or  such  a  character-forming 
movie  as  Mr.  Towne  himself  made  out 
of  the  adventures  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, a  picture  requiring  no  less  than 
five  assorted  actors  to  play  the  title- 
r61e. 


ON  THE  MANTELPIECE 

BY  AMY  LOWELL 


Aithousand  years  went  to  her  making, 

A  thousand  years  of  experiments  in  pastes  and  glazes. 

But  now  she  stands 

In  all  the  glory  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  most  delicate  paint, 

A  Dresden  china  shepherdess. 

Flaunted  before  a  tall  mirror 

On  a  high  mantelpiece. 

"Beautiful  shepherdess, 

I  love  the  little  pink  rosettes  on  your  shoes, 

The  angle  of  your  hat  sets  my  heart  a-singing. 

Drop  me  the  purple  rose  you  carry  in  your  hand 

That  I  may  cherish  it. 

And  that,  at  my  death 

Which  I  feel  is  not  far  off, 

It  may  lie  upon  my  bier." 

So  the  shepherdess  threw  the  purple  rose  over  the  mantelpiece, 
But  it  splintered  in  fragments  on  the  hearth. 

Then  from  below  there  came  a  sound  of  weeping, 

And  the  shepherdess  beat  her  hands 

And  cried: 

"My  purple  rose  is  broken. 

It  was  the  flower  of  my  heart." 

And  she  jumped  off  the  mantelpiece 

And  was  instantly  shattered  into  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pieces. 

But  the  little  brown  cricket  who  sang  so  sweetly 

Scuttled  away  into  a  crevice  of  the  marble 

And  went  on  warming  his  toes  and  chirping. 
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CURRENTS  IN  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  LETTERS 

BY  MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES 


France  is  the  land  of  the  child-lover, 
and  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Victor  Hufiro,  no  writer  has  written 
with  more  exquisite  understanding 
and  S3rmpathy  of  children,  and  espe- 
cially of  little  boys,  than  has  Anatole 
France. 

His  new  book,  '^Le  Petit  Pierre", 
is  a  return  to  his  old  tender  manner, 
and  is  another  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  the  war  has  not  in  any 
sense  impaired  his  marvelous  gift. 

'1  do  not  believe  one  can  reconsti- 
tute the  past'',  Anatole  France  once 
said  to  the  present  writer;  ''all  one 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  give  a  kind  of 
poetic  vision  of  what  perhaps  hap- 
pened.'' And  then  he  went  on  to  point 
out  that  apropos  of  realism  nothing 
has  been  written  in  modem  times 
which  rivals  in  that  sense  the  newly 
discovered  "Mimes  of  Herondas".  As 
he  grows  older  he  more  and  more  de- 
sires to  preach  tolerance  and  charity. 
His  brain  has  always  been  extraordi- 
narily fertile,  and  all  kinds  of  wonder- 
ful books  which  will  never  be  written 
are  locked  away  in  his  mind.  Of  these 
the  one  which  posterity  will  most  re- 
gret has  the  splendid  title  of  ''Autels 
de  la  Peur"  (Altars  of  Fear).  Now 
that  fear  and  terror  have  come  so 
near  to  every  French  heart,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  think  that  this  unwritten  book 
was  imagined,  down  to  the  last  detail, 
long  before  the  war. 

Of  course  in  a  sense  Anatole  France 
is  the  apostle  of  doubt  He  told  me 
that  as  a  young  man  he  took  as  his 
device  the  haunting  question  ''What  is 
truth?",  and  in  his  philosophical  nov- 


els may  be  found  a  perpetual  note  of 
interrogation. 

He  has  never  been  a  strong  man, 
and  he  wrote  what  certain  French 
critics  considered  the  most  astonish- 
ing of  his  historical  novels,  "La  Reine 
PMauque",  when  he  was  very  ill.  He 
is  one  of  the  very  few  great  writers 
who  regard  journalism  as  the  best  ap- 
prenticeship for  original  work.  He 
once  asked  with  a  smile,  talking  to 
me,  whether  Pascal's  "Letters"  were 
not  journalism.  He  also  considers 
that  Chateaubriand  was  really  very 
little  more  than  a  great  journalist. 
He  himself  as  a  young  man  wrote  for 
many  of  the  Paris  daily  papers,  and 
his  critical  work  is  a  delight  to  all  lov' 
ers  of  modem  French  literature.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  one  probably  known 
to  but  few  people,  that  in  his  story 
called  "Leslie  Wood"  he  has  drawn  a 
close  portrait  of  that  strange  and  fas- 
cinating English  seer,  writer,  and 
prophet,  Laurence  Oliphant 

I  am  told  that  Paul  Bourget's  new 
book,  "Le  Justicier",  contains  several 
short  stories  dealing  with  the  war. 
Bourget's  place  in  French  literature  is 
a  curious  one.  At  one  time  he  seemed 
the  most  French  of  novelists,  critics, 
and  thinkers.  His  greatest  interest — 
I  mean  as  a  novelist — ^was  the  passion 
of  love,  and,  above  all,  illicit  love.  The 
book  which  reflected  him  most  closely 
in  those  early  days  was  that  sombre 
and  terrible  picture  of  life,  "Menson- 
ges".  In  one  sense  Bourget  was  al- 
ways a  moralist — but  then  how  can 
any  close  student  of  life  be  anjrthing 
else?    Still,  he  loved  playing  with  for- 
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bidden  things.  Those  were  the  days 
when  he  was  cruelly  described  as 
writing  ''Stendhalism  and  rose- 
water''. 

Then— one  rather  wQnders  why — 
he  developed  an  extraordinary  interest 
in  other  countries  than  France,  and 
this  curiously  modified  his  whole  out- 
look on  human  nature.  His  French 
critics  shook  their  heads,  and  his 
famous  story  ''Cosmopolis'%  though  it 
was  actually  reviewed  very  favorably 
by  Zola,  was  received  with  a  chorus 
of  ironic  dispraise  by  his  friends. 

Of  late  years  Bourget  has  become 
a  practising  Catholic,  and  the  fact  is 
reflected  in  many  of  his  later  stories. 
War,  far  more  than  misfortune,  makes 
strange  bedfeUows,  and  since  1914  M. 
Bourget  has  been  a  pillar  of  "L'Union 
Sacr^e*'.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  he  will  now  develop  a  third 
literary  and  philosophic  style. 

What  part  Frenchwomen  are  going 
to  play  in  the  France  of  tomorrow  is 
exciting  and  rendering  anxious  many 
distinguished  French  minds,  and  more 
than  one  book  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion is  now  being  written.  The  last 
work  of  Etienne  Lamy  was  entitled 
'Tia  Femme  de  Domain".  Meanwhile 
certain  well-known  people  have  been 
giving  their  opinion  on  what  the  fu- 
ture holds  with  respect  to  feminism. 
On  the  whole  they  are  all  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  woman's  vote  will  not 
make  very  much  difference.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  curious  thing  that  in  France, 
where  the  wife  and  mother  holds  so 
great  and  preeminent  a  position,  and 
where  a  woman  can  m^e  it  almost 
impossible  for  her  son  to  marry — ^and 
that  whatever  be  his  age — ,  women 
should  yet  suffer  from  all  sorts  of  legal 
disabilities.  Yet  so  it  is.  These  dis- 
abilities will  certainly  disappear  when 
"Madame",  and  even  more  "Mademoi- 
selle", have  the  vote. 


With  regard  to  literature,  women 
writers  have  not  in  any  special  sense 
come  to  the  front  during  the  war. 
Marcelle  Tinayre  was  easily  first,  with 
her  wonderful  and  moving  "Veillte 
des  Armes",  and  Gyp,  with  her  amus- 
ing and  cynical  "Un  Cochon  de  Pessi- 
miste",  represented  in  her  usual  vein, 
the  old  guard.  A  good  many  years 
have  gone  by  since  a  witty  English- 
man wrote  a  poem  which  began : 

A  countess  lived  in  ^7  Paree, 

And  a  quick  little,  chio  little  thinff  was  she; 

She  could  write  with  taate  about  "Her  and 

Him", 
She'd  a  ^y  little  way — and  a  pseudonym. 

In  those  days  Gyp  was  the  Rhoda 
Broughton  of  France.  Her  brilliant, 
witty,  audacious  pictures  of  both  Paris 
society  and  ch&teau  life,  proved  her 
an  innovator.  To  the  great  surprise 
of  those  overserious  folk  who  regard- 
ed her  as  of  no  account,  Anatole 
France  devoted  to  her  work  a  long, 
critical  article,  which  began:  "Je 
tiens  Gyp  pour  un  grand  philosophe" ; 
and  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he  did 
not  mean  this  at  all  in  a  paradoxical 
sense,  and  that  he  regarded  her,  in 
very  truth,  as  a  brilliant  student  of 
overcivilized  humanity.  The  fact  that 
Gyp  is  a  great-niece  of  Mirabeau 
should  make  her  interesting  apart 
from  her  special  gifts.  She  is  a  painter 
as  well  as  a  writer;  and  long  before 
sport  became  the  fashion  in  France 
she  was  one  of  the  best  living  horse- 
women. It  is  characteristic  of  the 
woman  that  she  regards  Maupassant 
as  the  finest  French  novelist,  and  de- 
clares the  most  sympathetic  figure  in 
French  fiction  to  be  his  "Boule  de 
Suif " ! 

Anatole  France  has  always  been 
generous  to  his  fellow  writers,  and  he 
has  just  written  a  preface  to  "La  Dan- 
seuse  de  Shamakha".  Though  called 
a  novel,  and  written  by  Arm^  Ohan- 
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ian,  it  is  really  a  passage  in  the  life 
of  a  dancer  who  enchanted  pre-war 
Paris,  and  it  is  thought  to  contain  a 
wonderful  picture  of  the  eastern 
woman,  especially  of  the  eastern  wom- 
an introduced  to  western  civilization. 
Apropos  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
how  strangely  eastern  the  French  re- 
main in  some  of  their  customs !  When 
a  British  or  American  author  brings 
out  a  book  it  is  almost  a  matter  of 
honor  with  him  not  to  mention  the 
fact  to  any  critic  he  happens  to  know, 
still  less  must  he  make  the  slightest 
effort  to  secure  "a  good  notice".  The 
French  author  goes  to  work  in  a  very 
different  fashion.  If  he  be  a  young 
man  he  calls,  in  person,  with  a  copy  of 
his  book,  on  every  well-known  critic. 
He  also  presents  his  book  to  all  the 
more  distinguished  people  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  especially  to  members 
of  the  learned  professions.  Then 
comes  the  turn  of  his  fellow  writers. 
Every  one  of  them  receives  a  copy.  I 
remember  once  calling  on  Alphonse 
Daudet  at  a  time  when  he  was  really 
very  ill,  so  ill  indeed  that  he  was  dic- 
tating a  story — ^thus  breaking  a  life- 
long writing  habit.  With  a  tired, 
kindly  smile,  he  pointed  to  a  pile  of 
about  twenty  yellow  volumes  heaped 
up  on  his  desk  and  observed:  'These 
came  yesterday  and  today.  I  must 
manage  to  write  a  line  to  each  of  the 
authors,  and  in  two  or  three  cases  I 
must  also  manage  to  glance  at  the 
book,  and  to  say  something  nice  about 
it!"  An  English  author  gives  away 
very  few  books,  and  those  he  does  give 
away  he  has  sent  direct  from  his  pub- 
lisher, with  a  slip  containing  the 
words  ''With  the  Author's  Compli- 
ments". The  Frenchman  writes  in 
every  copy  a  most  elaborate  dedica- 
tion. Zola  used  to  spend  two  working 
days  of  eight  hours  each  at  his  pub- 
lishers, writing  out  these  "dedicaces". 


as  they  are  called,  for  his  friends. 

Perhaps  the  war  will  have  done  both 
French  and  English  authors  good  if 
it  keeps  up  the  price  of  books.  It  was 
a  great  misfortune  for  the  French 
writer  when  the  price  of  novels  was 
lowered  to  three  francs,  fifty  cen- 
times. It  often  happens  that  a  French 
book  attains  world-wide  fame  without 
giving  the  author  of  it  a  quarter  of 
the  sum  he  would  have  obtained  in 
England  or  in  America.  That  is  the 
real  reason  why  the  shrewder  French 
novelists  always  turn  their  attention 
to  the  theatre,  and  it  is  also  the  rea- 
son why  the  writer  who  requires  to 
make  a  living  out  of  his  gift  tries  to 
write  such  novels  as  will  meet  with 
favor  in  serial  form.  Most  French 
provincial  towns  have  at  least  one 
daily  newspaper,  and  each  newspaper, 
whatever  be  its  politics  or  interests, 
publishes  a  serial.  The  price  of  a  se- 
rial differs  according  to  the  position 
the  author  has  won  in  the  serial  mar- 
ket. For  something  like  twenty  years 
the  most  popular  serial  writer  was 
Ohnet,  best  known  outside  France  for 
his  popular  play  "The  Iron  Master". 
Zola  at  the  height  of  his  fame  could 
only  get  his  novels  serialized  in  Paris 
papers,  and  even  then  heavily  cen- 
sored. The  French  newspaper  reader 
likes  a  simple,  sentimental  story,  or 
else  a  good  thriller  of  "The  Mystery 
of  the  Yellow  Room"  type.  He  has  no 
use  for  human  nature  in  the  raw. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  return  to  the 
fascinating  memoirs  which  have  al- 
ways formed  so  very  important  and 
characteristic  a  section  of  French 
literature.  As  most  people  acquainted 
with  the  Gallic  temperament  are  well 
aware,  though  it  is  a  secret  from  those 
who  know  not  France  in  an  intimate 
sense,  there  is  something  extraordina- 
rily secretive  and  reserved  about  the 
average  Frenchman.     Thus  whereas 
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amusing  books  of  reminiscences  deal- 
ing with  people  who  are  still  alive — 
and  it  may  be  added  very  much  alive — 
pour  out  in  an  incessant  stream  from 
London  publishing  houses,  a  French- 
man, if  he  keep  any  kind  of  diary, 
generally  leaves  directions  that  it  is 
not  to  be  published  for,  say,  fifty  years 
after  his  death.  This  characteristic 
attitude  holds  good  even  with  regard 
to  historical  books.  Only  lately,  only 
in  fact  since  the  present  century  has 
dawned,  have  we  begun  to  have  really 
intimate  documents  concerning  the 
private  history  of  the  last  three  kings 
of  France.  This  lends  all  the  more 
interest  to  a  book  which  has  just  ap- 
peared entitled  'IJn  Projet  de  Mariage 
du  Due  d'0rl6ans'\  The  book  contains 
many  curious  letters  from  the  clever, 
cunning  sovereign  whom  Queen  Vic- 
toria always  called  ''beloved  Uncle 
Leopold" — that  enigmatic  Leopold  of 
Coburg,  who,  after  being  the  husband 
of  Princess  Charlotte  of  England,  be- 
came the  first  King  of  the  Belgians 
and  son-in-law  to  Louis  Philippe. 
King  Leopold  was  very  fond  of  acting 
as  matchmaker.  He  arranged  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  and  he 
was  always  trying  to  put  Coburg 
princes  and  princesses  on  the  thrones 
of  Europe. 

Books  on  the  Revolution  are  also  be- 
ginning to  appear  again.  Thus  M. 
Beaunier  announces  "Joseph  Joubert 
et  la  Revolution*',  and  M.  Lenotre  is 
sure  to  go  back  to  his  first  love  in 
"Gens  de  la  Vieille  France". 

Few  people  are  aware  that  M.  Le- 
n6tre  owed  his  first  great  interest  in 
what  may  be  called  the  personal  and 
human  side  of  history  to  Sardou.  The 
great  dramatist  had  but  one  real  hob- 
by outside  the  theatre — this  was  his- 
tory, and  especially  the  history  of 
Paris.  From  every  point  of  view  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  Sardou  never  had 


time  to  write  the  memoirs  of  which 
he  was  always  talking.  When  he  was 
bom  many  people  around  him  remem- 
bered the  great  Revolution  as  vividly 
as  those  among  us  who  live  into  old 
age  will  remember  the  events  of  the  . 
Great  War  in  say  thirty  or  forty 
years'  time.  Even  as  a  child  he  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  human  mys- 
teries of  the  Revolution.  He  used  to 
wander  about  Paris  as  a  little  boy  look- 
ing up  historic  houses  and  historic 
places.  He  helped  to  found  "L'lnter- 
mMiaire",  a  fascinating  little  publi- 
cation composed  entirely  of  the  seek- 
ers and  the  finders  of  curious  and  out 
of  the  way  facts.  Till  his  death  he 
was  a  constant  contributor  to  "L'ln- 
term^diaire"  (never  under  his  own 
name)  and  he  once  told  the  present 
writer  that  through  questions  inserted 
in  this  sometimes  very  Gallic  "Notes 
and  Queries"  he  had  obtained  an 
amazing  amount  of  authentic  informa- 
tion concerning  the  family  histories 
and  the  romantic  adventures  of  both 
famous  and  obscure  Revolutionary 
characters. 

Lovers  of  books  which  are  at  once 
charmingly  produced  and  most  care- 
fully edited,  will  find  much  to  fasci- 
nate them  in  the  publications  of  the 
Bibliophiles  Francois.  This  society 
has  lost  no  time  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  a  new  volume  just  is- 
sued by  its  members  being  the  quaint- 
ly named  "Lettres  de  la  Main  de  Louis 
XIII".  The  old  Kings  of  France  were 
great  letter  writers,  and  also  readers 
of  other  people's  letters.  Both  Louis 
XIV  and  Louis  XV  used  to  have  the 
love-letters  of  their  courtiers  and 
friends  intercepted  in  the  post.  After 
having  read  and  chuckled  over  them, 
they  would  sometimes  have  careful 
copies  made,  and  some  of  these  copies 
have  been  found  quite  recently  in  the 
French  Archives.    A  case  in  point  was 
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the  love  correspondence  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans— Philippe  Egaliti— and  of 
Madame  de  Genlis.  The  result  of  this 
curious  find  was  a  most  interesting 
book — interesting  from  a  human  as 
well  as  an  historical  point  of  view — 
"Le  Roman  d'un  Gouvemeur".  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  was  made  ''Governor*' 
of  the  young  Princess  of  Orleans,  a 
post  which  had  never  before  been  given 
to  a  woman.  Her  relations  with  the 
Duke  had  always  been  suspected,  but 
to  the  very  end  of  her  life  she  always 
declared  that  as  a  young  woman  she 
had  been  a  true  and  loyal  friend  to 
his  Duchess.  The  discovery  of  these 
letters  proved  that  she  was  not  only 
a  prude,  but  also  a  hypocrite  of  a  very 
noisome  type. 

Apropos  of  royal  letters,  I  hear  that 
a  remarkable  correspondence  between 
the  late  Tsar  and  the  Ex-German  Em- 
peror has  been  brought  back  from 
Petrograd  by  a  French  diplomat,  who 
bought  the  collection  for  a  mere  song. 
This  correspondence  will  probably  see 
the  light  next  year. 

I  am  told  that  many  American  sol- 
diers have  been  astonished  at  finding 
what  a  very  great  part  religion  plays 
in  French  Uf e.  They  expected  to  find 
something  very  different.  The  great 
Catholic  revival  is  owing  in  a  measure 
to  the  way  in  which  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  French  clergy  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  active  com- 
batants. Many  years  ago,  when  it 
was  first  decided  by  a  then  very  anti- 
Christian  government,  that  the  priests 
of  France  should  no  longer  be  exempt 
from  military  service.  Cardinal  Man- 
ning observed  that  this  was  a  good, 
and  not  an  evil,  thing.  I  remember 
being  very  much  impressed  by  what 
he  said,  for  it  was  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  feeling  of  the  French  hier- 
archy. He  went  on :  ''What  is  a  voca- 
tion to  the  priesthood  worth  if  it  can 


be  affected  by  a  short  term  of  barrack 
life?"  The  Great  War  has  proved  him 
right 

This  religious  revival  is  to  a  certain 
extent  reflected  in  contemporary  liter- 
ature and  lends  special  interest  to  the 
poet  Francis  Janunes's  novel  "Mon- 
sieur le  Cur6  d'Ozeron".  Francis 
Janunes,  who  is  a  poet  first,  and  a 
prose  writer  afterward,  always  writes 
with  a  beautiful  and  direct  simplicity. 
The  foreign  reader  of  French  novels 
will  find  his  story  almost  too  simple. 
It  is  a  delicate  study  of  life  in  a  little 
village  near  the  Pyrenees ;  and  perhaps 
because  it  is  in  such  sharp  contrast 
to  the  horrors  that  have  been  filling 
men's  minds  for  over  four  years,  it  has 
already  become  popular  in  France  and 
is  making  the  name  of  the  author 
known  to  a  much  wider  circle  than  was 
the  case  before. 

Paris  has  been  very  much  amused 
and  rather  critical  over  Sacha  Gui- 
try's  womanless  play  "Pasteur". 
France,  unlike  England,  has  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  freak  play.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  questioned  whether  "Pasteur", 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is 
a  play  at  alL  It  is  more  a  glorification 
of  the  great  scientist  and  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  there  are  much  worse 
things  in  the  world  than  war.  The 
key-note  is  struck  (in  the  first  act) 
in  the  words  supposed  to  have  been 
uttered  by  Pasteur  on  the  day  war 
was  declared  in  1870:  "There  are 
worse  foes  than  the  Germans.  Foes 
more  cruel  and  more  dangerous. 
Those  foes  are  called — ^microbes!" 
Young  Guitry — ^he  is  still  quite  young 
—only  makes  one  concession  to  popu- 
lar taste.  In  Act  ui  there  is  a  pathet- 
ic scene  where  a  child  who  has  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  is  brought  to 
Pasteur  as  a  last  hope.  Rather  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  audience  the 
actual  operation  on   the  child  takes 
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place  off  the  stage.  Saeha  Goitry  ia 
very  hicky  in  hayinar  ao  great  an  actor 
aa  his  own  father  to  take  the  title- 
r6Ie  of  his  play.  Ldcien  Goitry  man- 
ages to  hold  the  audience  for  three 
hours  and  on  the  First  Night  he  made 
a  great  innovation.  He  made  a  speech 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  and  then — but 
this  was  not  an  innovation— when  the 
author  of  'Tasteur"  came  forward  to 
make  his  bow,  father  and  son  fell  into 
each  other's  arms  and  affectionately 
embraced  I  During  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  at  least  one  brilliant 
English  play  in  which  there  was  no 
woman,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
in  ''Old  Heidelberg*'  there  is  but  one 
feminine  part 

Under  the  general  title  of  ''llys- 
tiques  et  Rtelistes  Anglo-Saxons",  M. 
Michaud  deals  with  writers  and  think- 
ers differing  as  widely  as  Emerson 


and  Jack  London,  Walter  Pater  and 
Upton  Sinclair,  Walt  Whitman  and 
Bernard  Shaw.  M.  Michaud  is  al- 
ready an  authority  on  Elmerson,  and 
in  this  new  book  he  makes  an  honest 
effort  to  interpret  to  his  French  reader 
the  mind  and  the  philosophy  of  a 
number  of  thinkers  and  writers  who 
are  tsrpicaUy  un-French  in  their  out- 
look on  life  and  on  what  is  usually 
called  morality. 

I  welcome  an  attempt  to  revive  the 
fame  of  J.  Barbey  d'AureviUy.  The 
author  of  the  "Diaboliques"  was  a 
very  great  vnriter,  some  might  caU  him 
the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  of  France.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  imagination  and 
a  unique  power  of  dealing  with  the 
horrible  and  with  the  strange,  and  he 
has  now  taken  his  place  among  French 
critics  as  one  of  the  "illustrations"  of 
modem  French  literature. 


TRELAWNEY  LIES  BY  SHELLEY 

(In  the  Protestant  Cemetery,  Rome) 

BY  CHARLES  L.  O'DONNELL 
Chaplain  832ru2  Infantry,  A.  E.  F.,  Italy 

Trelawney  lies  by  Shelley,  and  one  bed 
Of  violets  covers  Keats  and  Severn,  so 
The  friends  who  went  life's  way  together  know 

No  parting  of  the  ways  now  they  are  dead. 

Young  Shelley,  like  a  spirit,  spoke  and  fled, 
And  Keats,  before  his  youth  began  to  blow; 
Trelawney  counted  eighty  winters'  snow. 

And  eighty  winters  fell  on  Severn's  head. 


Yet  here  they  lie,  like  poppies  at  one  stroke 
Cut  by  the  selfsame  blade  in  the  summer  sun; 
The  poets,  and  the  friends  who  heard  their  song, 
Believed  and  waited  till  the  morning  broke. 
Then  told  their  candle  that  the  night  was  done ; 
When  Friendship  rested  in  the  daytide  strong. 
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THE  FIRST  BOOKS  OF  A  JAPANESE  CHILD 

BY    ETSU    INAGAKI    SUGIMOTO 


One  of  my  pleasantest  first  recollec- 
tions connected  with  books  is  of  a 
day  when  my  father  returned  from  a 
journey  to  Tokyo  with  gifts  for  all  the 
family.  I  can  see  my  mother's  face 
now,  and  hear  her  gentle  voice  as  she 
said: 

"Daughters,  are  you  all  ready  to 
greet  the  honorable  father?  It  was 
well,  Suiko,  to  put  on  the  stork  hair- 
pin of  congratulation  for  the  welcome. 
Oh,  careless  Tachiko,  the  white  on 
your  face  is  too  thin.  Only  tea-house 
girls  powder  to  look  natural.  And 
your  pale  lips  are  ill  luck.  Hasten 
to  your  nurse  and  tell  her  to  dress 
your  face  properly.  Haruko,  it  is  not 
graceful  to  laugh  unsuppressed.  You 
will  have  to  learn  more  repose  of  man- 
ner. And  little  Etsu— oh,  my  daugh- 
ter, again  you  must  have  Ishi  fasten 
back  those  ugly,  curly  strands  of 
hair." 

And  when  at  last  we  were  together 
again,  all  sitting  in  a  prim  row  on  the 
matting,  she  gravely  admonished  us  to 
cultivate  the  proper  spirit  of  dignity 
and  subdued  joy  for  the  honorable 
welcome.  Of  course  we  were  only  too 
glad  to  obey  carefully  every  instruc- 
tion, for  oh,  how  important  those 
homecomings  were  to  us  children ! 

My  father  was  one  of  the  conser- 
vative type  of  Samurai  who  buried  all 
political  ambition  with  the  fall  of 
feudalisuL  Retiring  to  an  estate 
which  he  turned  into  a  very  unpaying 
farm,  tilled  mostly  by  his  old,  faith- 
ful and  wholly  inexperienced  retain- 
ers, he  devoted  his  life  to  reading,  to 
memories  and  to  introducing  unwel- 


come ideas  of  progressive  reform  to 
his  neighbors. 

Although  my  father  prided  himself 
on  having  leveled  his  rank  to  the  class 
of  farmer,  he  retained  one  extrava- 
gance which  was  unlike  ordinary  farm- 
ers. The  formal,  every-two-year  jour- 
ney to  the  Capital,  which  before 
the  Restoration,  law  had  required  of 
men  of  his  position,  was  now  merged 
into  an  informal  annual  trip  which  he 
laughingly  called  'the  Window  toward 
Growing  Days".  The  name  was  most 
appropriate,  for  these  trips  of  my 
father  gave  his  whole  household  a  dis- 
tant view  of  progressing  Japan.  Be- 
sides the  wonderful  word  pictures,  he 
also  brought  us  gifts  of  strange,  un- 
known things — ^trinkets  for  the  ser- 
vants, toys  for  the  children,  useful 
home  articles  for  mother,  and  often 
rare  imported  things  for  the  much 
honored  grandmother. 

I  being  the  youngest,  and  the  fav- 
orite of  my  father,  generally  fared 
the  best  of  alL  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  that  I  was  always  the 
most  impatient  one  of  the  waiting 
group.  I  vividly  remember  even  now 
— though  three  decades  have  passed 
since  then — ^how  on  this  particular  day 
I  watched  the  slow-lengthening 
shadows  of  the  garden  trees.  I  had 
placed  my  high,  wooden  clogs  on  a 
stepping-stone  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
longest  shadow,  and  as  the  sun  crept 
farther  I  moved  them  from  stone  to 
stone,  following  the  sunshine.  I 
think  I  must  have  had  a  vague  feel- 
ing that  I  could  thus  hasten  the 
slanting  shadow  into  the  long  straight 
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line  which  would  mean  sunset — and 
my  mother  had  said  that  father  would 
arrive  at  'i;he  close  of  day". 

At  last — at  last — ^and  before  the 
shadow  had  quite  straightened,  I  hur- 
riedly snatched  up  the  clogs  and  clat- 
tered across  the  stones,  for  I  had 
heard  the  jinrikisha  man's  cry  of 
"Okaeri!"  just  outside  the  gate.  I 
could  scarcely  bear  my  joy,  and  I 
have  a  bit  of  guilt  in  my  heart  yet 
when  I  recall  how  crookedly  I  pushed 
those  clogs  into  the  neat  box  of 
shelves  in  the  "shoe-off"  alcove  of  the 
vestibule. 

The  next  moment  the  men,  i>erspir- 
ing  and  laughing,  came  trotting  up  to 
the  door  where  we,  servants  and  all, 
were  gathered,  our  heads  bowed  to  the 
floor,  all  in  a  quiver  of  excitement 
and  delight,  but  of  course  everybody 
gravely  saying  the  proper  words  of 
greeting.  Then,  my  duty  done,  I  was 
caught  up  in  my  father's  arms  and 
we  went  to  honorable  grandmother, 
who  was  the  only  one  of  the  house- 
hold who  might  wait  in  her  room  for 
the  coming  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

That  day  was  one  of  the  "memory 
stones"  of  my  life,  for  among  all  the 
wonderful  and  beautiful  things  which 
were  taken  from  the  willow-wood 
boxes  straddled  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  servants  was  a  set  of  books  for 
me.  I  can  see  them  now.  Ten  small 
volumes  of  tough  Japanese  paper,  tied 
together  with  silk  cord,  and  marked, 
"Tales  of  the  Western  Seas".  They 
were  translations,  compiled  from  va- 
rious sources,  and  only  recently  pub- 
lished by  one  of  the  progressive  book 
houses  of  Tokyo.  There  were  extracts 
from  "Peter  Parley's  World  History", 
"National  Reader",  "Wilson's  Read- 
ers" and  probably  other  books  that 
would  be  familiar  to  me  now  if  I 
could  remember. 

The   charm   of   delight   that   rare 


things  give  came  to  me  during  days 
and  weeks — even  months  and  years — 
from  those  books.  I  can  recite  whole 
pages  of  them  now.  There  was  a  most 
interesting  story  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. It  was  not  translated  liter- 
ally, but  adapted  so  the  Japanese  mind 
would  readily  grasp  the  thought  with- 
out being  buried  in  a  puzzlilig  mass 
of  strange  customs.  All  facts  of  the 
wonderful  discovery  were  stated 
truthfully,  but  Columbus  was  pic- 
tured as  a  fisher  lad,  and  somewhere 
in  the  story  there  figured  a  lacquered 
bowl  and  a  pair  of  chopsticks. 

One  musical  little  poem  I  committed 
to  memory,  all  unknowing  that  years 
after  I  would  teach  it,  clothed  in 
strange,  foreign  words,  to  my  own  lit- 
tle girl.    It  was, — 

Ware  iina  Inentosu. 

Waga  Kami  waga  tamashil  wo  mamorltamae. 
Moshi  ware  mesamezushite  shinaba, 
Shu  yo!  waga  tamashli  wo  sukuetamae. 
Kore,   ware   Shu  no   nani   yorlte  negotokoro 
narL 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Iiord  my  soui  to  take. 
This  I  ask  for  Jesus's  sake. 

These  books  were  not  only  the  first 
shaft  of  light  which  opened  to  my 
eager  eyes  the  wonders  of  the  western 
world,  but  they  drew  still  closer  the 
loving  bond  that  had  always  existed 
between  my  father  and  myself.  The 
contents  were  new  to  him  also,  and 
he  took  much  interest  in  reading  them 
to  me.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  in 
those  days  for  a  little  girl  to  read 
books  with  her  father  and  talk  of  them 
to  him,  for  books  were  considered 
almost  sacred,  and  were  never  spoken 
of  carelessly.  I  even  yet  do  not  know 
why  the  "Tales  of  the  Western  Seas" 
seemed  so  different  to  us,  but  it  was 
certainly  true  that  no  feeling  of  for- 
mality   was    associated    with    those 
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books.  My  father  and  I  enjoyed  them 
as  if  they  and  we  were  companions 
of  the  same  age. 

Until  then,  all  the  books  I  had 
read  had  been  a  few  old-fashioned 
novels  and  the  books  on  Confucian 
E2thics,  which  I  had  learned  to  recite 
without  knowing  their  meaning.  I 
must  explain  that  my  education  from 
babyhood  had  been  different  from  that 
of  my  sisters.  I  was  supposed  to  be 
destined  for  a  priestess,  as  I  had  been 
bom  with  the  navel  cord  looped  around 
the  neck  like  a  priest's  rosary.  It  was 
a  common  superstition  in  those  days 
that  this  was  a  direct  command  from 
Buddha,  and  it  was  sincerely  believed 
by  my  mother  and  grandmother.  In 
a  Japanese  home  the  ruling  of  the 
house  and  children  is  generally  left  to 
the  women  members,  so  my  father, 
who  I  now  know  was  a  very  broad- 
minded  man,  quietly  bowed  to  the 
earnest  wish  of  my  grandmother  to 
have  me  educated  as  a  priestess.  He, 
however,  selected  for  my  tutor  a  priest 
whom  he  knew — ^a  very  scholarly  man, 
who  spent  very  little  time  in  teaching 
me  the  forms  of  temple  worship,  but 
who  most  conscientiously  instructed 
me  in  the  doctrines  of  Confucius. 
This  was  considered  the  foundation  of 
all  literary  culture  and  was  believed 
by  my  father  to  be  the  highest  moral 
teaching  of  the  time. 

So  my  mental  education  was  much 
more  like  that  of  a  boy  than  a  girl, 
but  of  course  I  also  learned  all  the 
domestic  accomplishments  taught  my 
sisters — sewing,  weaving,  embroidery, 
cooking,  flower  arranging  and  the 
complicated  etiquette  of  ceremonial 
tea. 

My  teacher  always  came  on  the  days 
of  threes  and  sevens — that  is,  the  8rd, 
7th,  18th,  17th,  28rd  and  27th.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  our  Moon 
calendar  custom  of  dividing  days  into 


groups  of  tens  instead  of  sevens,  as 
is  done  by  the  Sun  calendar.  I  en- 
joyed my  lessons  very  much.  The 
stateliness  of  my  teacher's  appear- 
ance, the  ceremony  of  his  manner,  and 
the  rigid  obedience  and  submission  re- 
quired of  me  appealed  to  my  dramatic 
instinct.  Then  the  surroundings  were 
most  impressive  to  my  childish  mind. 
The  room  was  always  prepared  with 
especial  care  the  day  of  my  lessons, 
and  when  I  entered  I  invariably  saw 
the  same  sight.  I  close  my  eyes  now 
and  an  is  as  clear  as  if  it  were  an 
hour  ago. 

The  room  was  wide  and  light,  sep- 
arated from  the  garden  porch  by  a 
row  of  sliding  paper  doors  crossed 
with  slender  bars  of  wood.  The  black- 
bordered  straw  mats  were  cream-col- 
ored with  time,  but  immaculate  in 
their  dustlessness.  Books  and  desk  were 
there,  and  in  the  sacred  alcove  hung  a 
roll-picture  of  Confucius.  Before  this 
was  a  little  teakwood  stand  from 
which  rose  a  curling  mist  of  incense. 
On  one  side  sat  my  teacher,  his  flowing 
grey  robes  lying  in  straight,  dignified 
lines  about  his  folded  knees,  a  band  of 
gold  brocade  across  his  shoulder  and 
a  crystal  rosary  around  his  left  wrist. 
His  face  was  always  pale,  and  his 
deep,  earnest  eyes  beneath  the  priestly 
cap  looked  like  wells  of  soft  velvet.  He 
was  the  gentlest  and  saintliest  man  I 
ever  saw.  Years  after  he  proved  that 
a  holy  heart  and  a  progressive  mind 
can  climb  together,  for  he  was  excom- 
municated from  the  Orthodox  Temple 
for  advocating  a  reform  doctrine  that 
combined  the  beliefs  of  Buddhism  and 
Christianity.  Whether  through  acci- 
dent or  design,  this  broad-minded 
priest  was  the  teacher  chosen  for  me 
by  my  broad-minded,  though  conserva- 
tive father. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  the 
first  books  studied  by  a  Japanese  child 
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of  six  years,  I  will  give  a  list — ^but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  were 
the  books  for  boys.  It  was  very  un- 
usual for  a  girl  to  study  Chinese 
classics.  My  first  lessons  were  from 
the  "Four  Books  of  Confucius''.  These 
are :  Daigaku — "Great  Learning", 
which  teaches  that  the  wise  use  of 
knowledge  leads  to  virtue;  Chuyo — 
"The  Unchanging  Center",  w^ich 
treats  of  the  unalterableness  of  uni- 
versal law;  Kongo  and  Moshi — ^which 
consist  of  the  autobiography,  anec- 
dotes and  sayings  of  Confucius,  gath- 
ered by  his  disciples. 

Of  course  I  got  not  one  idea  from 
this  heavy  reading.  My  mind  was 
filled  with  many  words  in  which  were 
hidden  grand  thoughts,  but  they  meant 
nothing  to  me  then.  Sometimes  I 
would  feel  curious  at  some  half -caught 
idea  and  ask  my  teacher  the  meaning. 
His  reply  invariably  was: 

"Meditation  will  untangle  thoughts 
from  words",  or  "A  hundred  times 
reading  reveals  the  meaning";  once  he 
said  to  me,  "You.are  too  young  to  com- 
prehend the  profoundly  deep  books  of 
Confucius". 

This  was  undoubtedly  true,  but 
there  was  a  certain  rhythmic  cadence 
in  the  meaningless  words  that  was  like 
music  and  I  learned  readily  page  after 
page,  until  I  knew  perfectly  every 
word  of  the  four  books,  and  could  re- 
cite them  as  a  child  rattles  off  the 
senseless  jingle  of  a  counting-out 
game.  In  the  years  since,  the  splendid 
thoughts  of  the  grand  old  philosopher 
have  dawned  upon  me  gradually,  some- 
times flashing  like  a  sudden  ray  of 
sunshine,  when  some  well-remembered 
passage  has  come  into  my  mind. 

My  priest-teacher  taught  these 
books  with  the  same  reverence  that  he 
taught  his  religion — ^that  is,  with  ab- 
sence of  bodily  comfort  and  with  all 
thought  of  the  world  put  away.    Dur- 


ing my  lesson  he  was  obliged,  despite 
his  own  wish,  to  sit  on  the  thick,  silk 
cushion  the  servant  brought  to  him, 
for  cushions  were  our  chairs,  and  the 
position  of  instructor  was  too  greatly 
revered  to  allow  him  to  sit  on  a  level 
with  his  pupil;  but,  during  the  two- 
hour  lesson,  he  never  moved  the  slight- 
est fraction  of  an  inch  except  with  his 
hands  and  his  lips.  And  I  sat  before 
him  on  the  matting  in  an  equally  cor- 
rect and  unchanging  position. 

Once  I  moved.  I  remember  with 
deep  humiliation  that  careless  act.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  lesson.  For 
some  reason  I  was  restless  and  swayed 
my  body  slightly,  allowing  my  folded 
knee  to  stray  a  trifle  from  the  proper 
angle.  The  faintest  shade  of  surprise 
crossed  my  instructor's  face,  then  very 
quietly  he  closed  his  'book,  saying 
gently,  but  with  a  stem  air: 

"Little  Miss,  it  is  evident  that  your 
mental  attitude  today  is  not  suited  for 
study.  You  should  retire  to  your  own 
room  and  meditate." 

My  little  heart  was  almost  killed 
with  shame.  There  was  nothing  I 
could  do.  I  humbly  bowed  to  the  pic- 
ture of  Confucius,  then  to  my  teacher, 
and  backing  respectfully  to  the  door,  I 
went  slowly  to  my  father  to  report,  as 
I  always  did,  at  the  close  of  my  lesson. 
Father  was  surprised,  as  the  time  was 
not  yet  up,  and  his  unconscious  re- 
mark, "How  quickly  you  have  done 
your  work  this  day!"  was  like  a  death 
knelL  The  memory  of  that  moment 
hurts  like  a  bruise  to  this  very  day. 

As  absence  of  bodily  comfort  was 
the  custom  for  priests  and  teachers 
while  studying,  of  course  all  lesser 
people  grew  to  feel  that  hardship  of 
body  meant  inspiration  of  mind.  For 
this  reason,  although  my  home  was  in 
a  province  where  the  winters  were 
very  severe,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of 
having  a  charcoal  blaze  for  warmth 
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where  I  studied.  Also  my  studies  were 
purposely  arranged  so  that  the  hardest 
lessons  and  longest  hours  came  during 
the  thirty  days  of  midwinter,  which 
the  calendar  calls  the  coldest  of  the 
year.  The  ninth  day  is  considered  the 
most  severe.  I  well  remember  one 
**ninth  day"  morning  when  my  nurse 
wakened  me  with  the  first  gleam  of 
sunrise.  It  was  a  bitter  day  and  my 
kind  Ishi  helped  me  in  every  way  she 
could,  without  actually  doing  the  work 
for  me.  The  snow  was  deep  every- 
where. I  remember  how  the  bamboo 
grove  looked  with  its  feathery  tops  so 
snow-laden  that  they  were  like  wide- 
spread umbrellas.  Once  or  twice  a 
sharp  crack  and  a  great,  soft  fluff  of 
spurting  snow  against  the  grey  sky 
told  that  a  trunk  had  snapped  under 
its  too  heavy  burden.  Ishi  took  me  on 
her  back,  and  in  straw  snow-boots 
slowly  waded  to  where  I  could  reach 
the  low  branch  of  a  tree,  from  which  I 
gathered  perfectly  pure,  untouched 
snow,  just  from  the  sky.  This  I  melted 
to  mix  ink  for  my  penmanship  study. 
The  reverence  for  learning  is  so  strong 
in  Japan  that  not  only  books,  but  even 
the  tools  we  use  in  writing  are  kept  as 
free  from  contamination  as  possible. 
Japanese  penmanship  is  more  than 
mere  writing.  The  shading  energy  of 
pen-brush  strokes  so  accurately  ex- 
presses the  writer's  condition  of  mind 
that  nothing  can  be  better  training  in 
mental  control  Practising  Japanese 
penmanship  has  the  intense  fascina- 
tion of  painting  pictures,  but  it  is 
careful  and  slow  work,  and  of  course 
I  wrote  in  a  room  without  fire.  As 
Japanese  houses  are  tropical  in  their 
architecture,  the  absence  of  the  little 
charcoal  firebox  brought  the  tempera- 
ture about  equal  to  that  outside.  I 
froze  my  fingers  that  morning  with- 
out knowing  it,  until  I  looked  back 
and  saw  my  good  nurse  softly  cry- 


ing as  she  watched  my  purple  hand. 

Of  course  the  absolute  necessity  of 
this  rigid  discipline  was  never  ques- 
tioned by  anyone,  but  because  I  was 
a  delicate  child,  I  think  it  sometimes 
caused  uneasiness  to  the  family.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  feeling  especially 
cold,  but  I  well  recall  how  promptly 
Ishi  always  appeared  at  the  close  of 
my  lessons  with  a  big,  padded  kimono 
all  warmed,  ready  to  wrap  around  me, 
and  how  I  was  hurried  into  grand- 
mother's room  where,  beside  her  glow- 
ing firebox,  there  was  always  some- 
thing hot  for  me  to  drink.  Even  my 
trusting  mother,  who  felt  that  the 
priest  studies  were  essential  in  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  of  the  holy  Buddha, 
once  said  to  my  father: 

"Honorable  husband,  I  am  some- 
times so  bold  as  to  wonder  if  the 
studies  are  too  hard  for  our  little  girl." 

My  father,  gently  stroking  my  head, 
replied: 

"The  lioness  pushes  her  young  over 
the  rock  to  the  valley  hundreds  of  feet 
below.  Her  heart  is  breaking,  but  she 
sternly  watches  while  the  little  crea- 
ture is  climbing  back  to  her.  So  only 
can  it  gain  strength  for  its  life-work." 

But  my  brain  life  was  not  all  work. 
Like  all  children,  I  often  slipi>ed  away 
into  the  realm  of  fairyland.  All  the 
servants  had  a  wonderful  fund  of  folk- 
tales, but  Ishi  had  the  best  memory 
and  the  readiest  tongue  of  them  all, 
and  I  don't  remember  ever  going  to 
sleep  without  stories.  They  were 
mostly  simple  old  legends  and  priest- 
tales  or  the  odd  jingles  that  every 
country  has  in  store  for  its  children, 
and  had  all  come  down  by  word  of 
mouth  from  past  generations.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  books  written  in 
the  language  the  people  used  in  con- 
versation. Only  the  stilted,  ceremoni- 
ous style  of  the  classics  was  consid- 
ered proper  for  literature.     I  could 
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read  when  quite  young,  and  found  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure  in  the  long,  tedi- 
ous recitals  of  the  weeping  ladies  who 
are  invariably  the  heroines  of  old 
Japanese  novels,  but  I  enjoyed  still 
more  having  my  grandmother  tell  the 
stories  to  me  in  conversational  lan- 
guage. She  was  a  great  reader,  and 
during  the  shut-in  evenings  of  the 
long,  snowy  winters,  we  children  gath- 
ered around  the  firebox  and  listened  to 
grandmother  talk.  In  this  way  I  be- 
came familiar,  when  very  young,  with 
our  mythology,  with  the  lives  of 
Japan's  greatest  historical  personages, 
and  with  the  outline  stories  of  many 
of  our  best  novels.  Also,  I  learned 
much  of  the  old  classic  dramas  from 
the  lips  of  my  grandmother.  These 
were  always  of  intense  interest  to  me, 
and  I  spent  many  happy  hours  sitting 
on  the  mat  before  my  grandmother's 
cushion — ^but  Ishi's  tales  were  dif- 
ferent! Those  I  listened  to,  all  warm 
and  comfortable,  snuggled  up  crook- 
edly in  the  soft  cushions  of  my  bed, 
giggling  and  interrupting,  and  then 
begging  for  "just  one  more"  before  I 
said  good  night  and  stretched  myself 


into  the  'Idnoji",  which  was  the  neces- 
sary position  for  a  Samurai  girl's 
sleep. 

The  'Tales  of  the  Western  Seas"  I 
enjoyed  in  the  same  informal  way  that 
I  did  Ishi's  fairy  stories.  Japanese 
books  I  always  treated  with  great  re- 
spect, handling  them  carefully  and  sit- 
ting properly  when  I  read  them,  but 
there  was  no  known  rule  regarding 
foreign  books,  and  reading  these  with 
my  father  had  given  me  a  feeling  of 
close  friendliness  for  them.  I  would 
even  sit  on  a  cushion  when  reading 
one,  or  let  it  lie  on  the  mat  beside  me, 
or  carry  it  about  folded  in  my  sleeve, 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  having  it  close 
to  me. 

I  do  not  know  whose  idea  it  was  to 
translate  and  publish  those  ten  little 
paper  volumes,  but  whoever  it  was 
holds  my  lasting  gratitude,  for 
through  them  I  was  introduced  to 
countless  other  friends  and  compan- 
ions who,  in  the  years  since  that 
''memory  stone"  day,  have  brought  to 
me  such  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
happiness  that  I  cannot  think  what  life 
would  have  been  without  them. 
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THE  LATE  CHARLES  E.  VAN  LOAN 

BY  ROBERT  H.  DAVIS 


I  never  knew  his  name,  but  Chinatown 
loafers  called  him  Charlie  tb»  Chink.  The 
tourist  guides  found  a  more  picturesque 
name  for  him,  pointing  him  out  to  their  star- 
ing flocks  as  "the  white  Chinaman".  At  first 
Charlie  was  inclined  to  resent  this,  but  when 
h»  found  it  brought  him  a  slender  harvest  in 
small  silver  pieces,  he  courted  rather  than 
shunned  the  distinction.  If  he  ever  had  any 
pride  it  was  long  years  behind  him,  before 
th»  opium  pipe  claimed  him  body  and  soul. — 
Quoted  from  the  fivBt  paragraph  of  the  firet 
fiction  atory,  "The  Street  of  the  Whiapering 
Shadowa"  {Scrap  Book,  NovemJfer,  1909). 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Charlea  B.  Van  Loan, 
who  died  in  Philadelphia,  March,  1919. 

In  the  history  of  American  litera- 
ture xthose  years  between  1909  and 
1919,  inclusive,  mark  a  decade  in 
which  one  man  at  least  made  a  sin- 
gular and  lasting  impression  in  the 
field  of  fiction.  That  it  was  the  writ- 
er's lot  to  come  in  contact  with  him  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  is  a  mere 
coincidence  founded  upon  an  accident, 
having  its  origin  beside  a  prize-ring 
in  Philadelphia.  Briefiy,  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  the  moment  when  the  late 
Stanley  Ketchell  was  plucking  the 
pugilistic  laurels  from  the  beetling 
brow  of  Mr.  Jack  O'Brien  and  plac- 
ing them  upon  his  own.  Van  Loan  and 
I  became  acquainted.  In  fact  we  re- 
turned to  New  York  that  night  from 
Philadelphia  on  a  milk-train.  When 
we  separated  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the 
morning,  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
concealed  in  his  grip  three  letters  of 
introduction  to  me. 

*1  thought  something",  said  he,  ''of 
tackling  the  magazine  game,  having 
done  newspaper  work  for  several 
years.  Is  there  any  chance  for  a 
modest  young  man  in  the  fiction  field  T' 

He  had  been  a  sporting  editor  in 


California  where  he  took  up  journal- 
ism in  1904,  coming  to  New  York  in 
1906,  having  acquired  a  nation-wide 
reputation  as  a  writer  on  sporting 
topics  from  every  conceivable  angle. 
He  possessed  the  peculiar  gift  of  char- 
acterization developed  to  a  high  degree 
and  could  cover  a  baseball  game,  a 
horse-race,  a  prize-fight,  or  any  sport- 
ing event  with  fine  grace  and  distinc- 
tion. In  his  hands  the  brawn  of  life, 
the  animated,  playful  mob,  the  lusty- 
throated  fans,  the  vikings  of  the  dia- 
mond, became  personalities  in  litera- 
ture. 

**Have  you  written  any  fiction?"  I 
inquired. 

'•No,  but  I  kin  try.  In  fact  I  have 
a  story  all  ready  to  hurl  at  you." 

'•Very  well,  leave  the  letters  of  in- 
troduction in  3rour  grip  and  bring  in 
the  story." 

He  had  a  way  of  speaking  in  the 
argot  of  the  sporting  world. 

"Listen,  Bo  I"  said  he,  punctuating 
his  conversation  by  tapping  me  on  the 
breast  rather  violently,  "I  don't  know 
whether  I  can  come  through  with  this 
or  not  There  is  a  lot  of  stuff  that 
ought  to  be  written  in  the  form  of  fic- 
tion about  every  American  outdoor 
game.    Somebodsr's  got  to  do  it" 

A  milk-eart  rattled  by ;  daylight  was 
breaking. 

••Oome  here,  boy  I  I  may  never  see 
you  again."  He  seized  my  coat  lapeU 
and  held  me  back  against  a  strong 
inclination  for  what  one  of  his  own 
characters  would  have  termed  "the 
hay".  "What  time  will  you  be  at  jrour 
ofltee  in  the  morning?" 
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'About  nine,  if  you  will  let  me  go 
home  for  two  hour8'^  I  replied. 

''AU  right,  beat  it  I  If  I  send  my 
card  in  at  five  minutes  past  ninei,  kin 
I  see  you  ?" 

"You  kin",  I  said,  dashing  for  an 
uptown  car. 

The  next  morning  bright  and  fair, 
he  presented  himself  and  offered  a 
manuscript.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever 
forget  the  expression  on  his  face.  His 
eyes  were  very  blue,  the  eyebrows  so 
blond  as  to  be  almost  invisible  at  a 
certain  angle;  a  strong,  protruding 
lower  jaw,  with  a  tremendous  physical 
vitality  marking  his  every  movement. 
When  he  sat  down  at  my  desk  he  com- 
pletely surrounded  it.  Under  the 
ritual  of  certain  editorial  prenoga^ 
tives  I  tossed  the  manuscript  into  a 
drawer  and  told  him  that  I  would  read 
it  in  a  day  or  two. 

"Nothing  like  that",  said  he,  "read 
it  now,  I  have  been  waiting  three 
years  to  get  an  opinion  on  that  story 
and  I  can't  wait  any  longer." 

I  tried  to  swerve  him  from  litera- 
ture by  rehearsing  the  Ketchell- 
O'Brien  affair,  but  he  wouldn't  have 
it  Again  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand  crossed  the  barrier  and  fell 
upon  me. 

"Right  now.  Bo!  Right  now  I 
Don't  forget  those  three  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  your  best  friends. 
You   have   got   to   make   good   with 

There  was  no  possible  way  to  post- 
pone the  matter.  I  read  the  manu- 
script and  accepted  it,  with  the  under- 
standing that  certain  corrections  were 
to  be  made  at  his  leisure.  He  wished 
also  to  make  an  extra  copy  for  his 
file. 

From  the  story  of  his  own  life,  con- 
tributed by  Van  Loan  to  "The  Amer- 
ican Magazine"  nine  years  afterwards, 
I  quote  the  following  paragraph: 


I  wrote  a  cheerful  little  story  on  seventeen 
paces  of  yellow  tooiBc»p,  and  it  was  full  of 
Chinamen,  detectives,  samblinir  hells,  opium 
Joints,  love's  youn^  dream,  comedy  relief, 
and  sudden  death.  I  was  unusually  well 
stocked  up  with  sudden  death.  There  are 
three  murders  in  that  story,  and  one  suicide. 
.  .  .  The  first  two  victims  were  shot  six 
times.  I  Wlould  have  shot  them  more  exten- 
sively but  the  sort  of  gun  I  was  using  accom- 
modated only  six  cartridges.  ...  I  had 
to  save  the  last  shell  so  that  the  hero  would 
have  something  with  which  to  blow  out  his 
brains  in  the  final  paragraph. 

In  its  original  form,  "The  Street  of 
the  Whispering  Shadows"  probably 
did  contain  the  satumalian  record 
which  Van  Loan  refers  to,  but  he 
had  so  carefully  amended,  revised, 
and  rearranged  its  vital  statistics  be- 
fore it  came  to  my  desk  that  it  devel- 
oped finally  into  a  dramatic  love  story 
in  which  "the  white  Chinaman"  paid 
with  his  life  the  bill  he  had  contract- 
ed in  the  pungent  oriental  alleys,  con- 
cluding with  a  scene  in  which  "Charlie 
the  Chink"  made  good  with  tradition. 
Even  in  that  story,  written  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  career,  one  could  not 
help  but  observe  the  beauty  of  style, 
the  meticulous  charm  that  comes  to 
men  who  write  with  thorough  under- 
standing. If  that  story  were  repub- 
lished in  one  of  Van  Loan's  books 
today,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
critic  to  segregate  it  as  the  product  of 
an  unpractised  hand. 

In  the  interests  of  chronological  ac- 
curacy, ^The  Drugstore  Derby",  a 
racing  story,  the  first  piece  of  fiction 
he  actually  sold,  was  bought  on  June 
15,  1909,  for  "The  All-Story  Weekly", 
and  appeared  in  the  issue  for  Janu- 
ary, 1910. 

His  first  baseball  story  was  "The 
Golden  Ball  of  the  Argonauts",  bought 
the  next  day,  June  16,  1909,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  "Munsejr"  for  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  These  stories 
were  both  written  while  he  was  revis- 
ing "The  Street  of  the  Whispering 
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Shadows",  otherwise  his  first-bom, 
which  turned  up  July  27, 1909,  revised, 
by  which  time  this  new  writer  was 
on  the  wing. 

Steadily  thereafter  he  turned  out  a 
stream  of  fiction.  Many  of  his  manu- 
scripts were  in  longhand,  in  the  beau- 
tiful, flowing  style  of  a  telegrapher, 
carefully  punctuated  and  paragraphed, 
suggesting  an  original  Arnold  Ben- 
nett manuscript,  the  which,  haying 
once  seen,  none  ciln  ever  forget.  When 
he  had  access  to  a  typewriter,  the 
copy  looked  as  though  designed  to 
take  a  prize  in  a  stenographers'  com- 
petition. He  seemed  to  have  the  de- 
lusion that  a  manuscript  must  look 
good  to  be  good. 

During  1909, 1910,  and  1911  he  pub- 
lished ten  short  stories  and  one  novel- 
ette, "The  Message  to  Buckshot  John", 
in  the  "Munsey".  He  contributed  also 
many  special  articles  on  sporting 
themes  to  various  Munsey  publica- 
tions. During  the  summer  of  1911  he 
began  to  cast  longing  eyes  away  from 
Park  Row  toward  the  entrance  to  Grub 
Street. 

''Do  you  think  I  could  make  a  good 
living  if  I  tossed  this  newspaper  job?" 
he  asked. 

'1  don't  think  you  can  make  a  good 
living  until  you  do  toss  it",  was  my 
advice. 

Nevertheless,  being  a  married  man 
with  a  wife  and  two  chiMren,  the  reg- 
ular salary  idea  rather  appealed  to 
Van.  I  deliberately  sowed  the  seeds 
of  unrest  in  his  somewhat  receptive 
mind,  suggesting  that  he  retire  inmie- 
diately  from  daily  journalism  and 
bend  his  pen  to  fiction. 

''Have  you  got  the  nerve  to  say  that 
in  the  presence  of  my  wife?"  he  asked 
somewhat  defiantly. 

We  both  looked  upon  thei  mission  as 
hopeless,  but  decided  to  announce  the 
plan  at  the  dinner  table.    Van  Loan« 


in  extremely  good  humor,  ate  heartily 
and  was  very  buoyant.  After  the 
dessert,  our  scenario  called  for  cigars, 
coffee,  and  a  casual  reference  to  liter- 
ature as  a  means  of  livelihood,  with 
special  application  to  young  Mr.  Van 
Loan  as  a  possible  luminary  in  Amer- 
ican belles-lettres.  I  deplore  the  anti- 
climax, but  when  I  stated  the  case, 
Mrs.  Van  Loan  very  briefly  expressed 
her  regret  that  he  "hadn't  done  so  be- 
fore. I  am  so  glad  he  intends  to 
now."  Van  tossed  his  hands  heaven- 
ward with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
thrown  away  an  entire  meal  in  an  un- 
necessary experiment. 

In  September  of  that  year.  Van 
Loan  joined  the  staff  of  the  Munsey 
Company  as  a  special  writer,  but  the 
deliberate  occupation  of  writing  for  a 
monthly  instead  of  a  daily  got  on  his 
nerves.  He  paced  up  and  down  the 
cage  like  a  captive  panther.  Finally 
he  put  it  into  speech: 

"I  used  to  write  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  three  thousand  words  a  day-^ 
thirty  articles  a  month — and  now  I 
am  writing  one  or  two.  Give  me 
air!" 

At  the  close  of  the  year — on  Decem- 
ber 80th,  to  be  exact — ^he  shook  the 
dust  of  the  desk  from  his  elbows  and 
became  free.  From  that  time  he  ap- 
plied himself  earnestly  to  fiction  and 
special  material,  without  regard  to  of- 
fice hours,  and  began  contributing  to 
The  Popular",  "The  Metropolitan", 
Collier's"  and  finally  to  "The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post",  to  which  publica- 
tion he  attached  himself  as  an  asso- 
ciate editor  a  few  months  before  his 
death. 

During  the  years  between  1909  and 
1919  he  had  made  himself  the  prose 
laureate  of  the  golf-course,  the  prize- 
ring,  the  diamond,  and  the  race-track. 
No  writer  before  Van  Loan  was  more 
familiar    with    the    characteristics, 
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foibles,  strensrihy  and  adorable  weak- 
nesses of  those  about  whom  he  wroteL 
The  motion-picture  srame  was  like  an 
open  book  to  him.  From^  the  front 
office  to  the  back  lot  of  the  fihn  busi- 
ness Van  was  at  home.  He  could  walk 
into  a  league  park  with  Honus  Wag^ 
ner,  or  Frank  Chance,  or  Johnny 
Evers,  or  Christy  Mathewson  and  split 
the  honors.  When  he  lumbered  into 
a  boxing  carnival,  the  referee  bowed 
to  him  with  more  reverence  than  to 
the  principals.  On  the  golf-course 
even  the  caddies  approached  him  with 
bated  breath. 

In  1912  he  brought  out  his  first 
volume  'The  Ten  Thousand  Dollar 
Arm",  followed  in  1918  by  "Inside  the 
Ropes''  and  'The  Luclqr  Seventh''. 
The  titles  of  these  books  suggest  their 
contents.  In  1915  he  published  "Buck 
Parvin  and  the  Movies";  in  1917,  "Old 
Man  Curry";  in  1918,  "Fore!";  in 
1919,  "Score  by  Innings".  A  posthu- 
mous volume  entitled  "Taking  the 
Count"  will  appear  in  May  of  the 
present  year. 

There  are  numerous  opinions  as  to 
the  sporting  theme  in  which  Van  Loan 
excelled.  Mr.  Jack  Lait  of  Chicago 
holds  that  the  bed-rock  of  his  fame  and 
popularity  is  the  racing  story.  Every 
member  of  the  big  and  the  bush 
leaguers  considers  that  his  baseball 
fiction  exceeds  in  importance  anything 
found  in  the  Tahnud  or  the  Koran. 
There  are  a  hundred  thousand  golfers 
in  the  United  States  who  would  rather 
miss  a  twelve-inch  putt  than  a  Van 
Loan  golf  story.  Time  was  when  fight 
managers  used  to  send  Christmas  pres- 
ents of  a  copy  of  "Inside  the  Ropes" 
to  the  boxing  conmiission. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  Van  Loan's 
relation  to  his  readers.  He  came  into 
the  field  of  literature  with  a  highly  de- 
veloped reportorial  equipment,  photo- 
graphic in  its  accuracy.    A  big  fea- 


ture! story  to  him  was  no  more  impor- 
tant than  a  local  item.  It  merely 
meant  five  columns  instead  of  two 
sticks,  and  ten  hours  of  work  instead 
of  ten  minutes.  The  same  precise 
care  and  attention  to  fact  and  detail 
permeated  everything  from  his  pen. 
His  manuscript  could  be  sent  to  the 
composing  room  without  passing  over 
the  copy-reader's  desk.  He  made  no 
mistakes  in  his  interviews.  He  saw 
things  as  they  actually  were. 

When  he  turned  his  attention  to  fic- 
tion he  drew  many  of  his  characters 
from  his  own  experience;  tucked  away 
somewhere  in  the  story  was  an  actual 
fact  of  real  life.  Suddenly  he  began 
to  create.  Presto!  He  had  opened 
the  gates  and  was  soon  able  to  visu- 
alize those  persons  as  flesh  and  blood. 
One  gets  the  best  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  this  practice  in  his  volume 
"Inside  the  Ropes",  which  he  wrote 
in  1918  early  in  his  career.  Instead 
of  being  mere  pugilistic  pawns  when 
they  stepped  into  the  ring,  they 
seemed  like  real  boxers,  renamed.  He 
wrote  those  tales  with  two  lobes  of 
his  brain,  fact  and  fancy,  working 
harmoniously. 

In  his  golf  book  "Fore!"  published 
in  1918,  we  find  imagination  taking  its 
full  fling,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that 
Van  Loan  had  become  a  very  enthusi- 
astic golfer.  He  lived  it,  played  it, 
and  dreamed  it;  in  consequence  of 
which  a  romantic  touch  crept  into  his 
literature,  and  those  bald  facts  which 
lack  the  transcendental  splendor  of 
fiction  were  richened  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  greater  imaginative  im- 
pulse. 

Near  San  Bernardino  in  1914,  Van 
Loan  while  driving  an  automobile  was 
piled  up  on  the  roadside  and  rendered  \ 
unconscious.  His  skull  was  fractured. 
Several  ribs  were  broken.  The  left 
wrist  received  a  compound  fracture. 
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from  which  he  never  wholly  recovered, 
although  several  attempta  were  made 
to  reset  the  limb  and  graft  a  new  bone 
into  place.  During  all  the  time  he  lay 
in  the  hospital,  his  one  hope  was  to 
get  out  on  the  golf  course  and  tackle 
the  game  one-handed.  On  that  sub- 
ject he  wrote  me: 

The  only  thine  to  do  waa  to  stretch  thoee 
muscles  and  tendons  and  the  only  way  to  do 
that  was  by  main  strength.  So  while  the 
surgeon  held  the  bones  in  place,  his  three 
understudies  laid  hold  above  and  below  the 
breaks  and  bent  and  pulled.  Oh,  boy!  If 
ever  a  guy  wanted  to  quit  and  resign  im- 
mediately, I  was  he.  That  lasted  twenty 
minutes  and  when  it  was  over  I  was  through 
completely — ^llmp  as  a  rag  and  soaked  to  the 
skin.  If  I  do  get  a  straight  arm  out  of  the 
mess,  which  seems  likely  from  the  next 
X-rays,  I  suppose  I  will  say  it  was  worth 
while,  but  believe  me,  it  was  at  a  price.  That 
arm  hasn't  quit  aching  since  and  it  will  be 
days  and  weeks  before  it  does  quit 

Otherwise,  I  am  line. 

X2verybody  is  line. 

When  I  can  walk  I  am  going  to  have  a 
harness  built  to  support  my  plaster  cast  and 
see  what  golf  can  be  played  with  a  barrel 
of  cement  in  place  of  a  left  arm.  Ought  to 
help  a  fellow  to  keep  his  head  down,  what? 
■    t  Van. 

And  yet  with  his  left  arm  entirely 
helpless,  he  mastered  the  game  with 
his  good  right  arm  and  played  many 
an  eighteen-hole  score  in  the  eighties. 
After  that  automobile  accident  he  suf- 
fered considerably,  in  fact  he  never 
wholly  recovered  from  a  series  of  oper- 
ations which  he  insisted  should  be 
made.  None  of  his  friends  ever  knew 
e3cactly  how  much  pain  he  endured. 
While  in  the  hospital  he  carried  on 
his  literary  work,  contributing  stead- 
ily to  several  magazines.  An  interest- 
ing light  is  shed  on  his  character  in  a 
letter  dated  November  12,  1916,  when 
his  boy  Richard  was  in  the  huids  of 
the  doctors,  threatened  with  mastoi- 
ditis : 

The  poor  little  kid  bad  another  awfuUy 
close  call  but  to-day  everything  points  to  an 
early  recovery.  He  slumped  badly  on 
Thursday  last  and  there  was  a  consultation 


to  decide  whethM*  to  operate  again  or  not, 
but  he  fooled  'em  and  rallied  on  his  own, 
and  the  temperature  began  to  go  down.  To- 
day it's  normal  and  htf's  thin  and  hollow- 
eyed  and  gosh,  how  hungry!  He  mentions 
roast  beef  in  the  tones  of  one  uttering  a 
prayer,  and  Jaws  the  nurses  because  "he 
don't  never  get  nothing  to  eat  what  he  can 
bite". 

The  wife  is  a  total  wreck,  nervously  speak- 
ing, and  still  the  happiest  woman  on  earth. 
And  as  for  me— well,   I'm  only  his  father. 

1  don't  count,  maybe. 

Chas. 

Van  Loan's  books,  his  popularity, 
the  fame  he  has  left  behind  him  are  in- 
contestable evidence  of  his  fitness.  He 
lived  a  full  life  and  made  the  most  of 
every  opportunity.  He  was  a  man's 
man  and  believed  in  the  man's  game. 
Physically  he  was  a  remarkable  speci- 
men, standing  over  six  feet  in  height, 
strong  as  an  ox,  and  willing  at  any 
moment  to  engage  in  the  roughest  rec- 
reation; always  in  good  humor. 
While  these  few  notes  are  intended  to 
deal  with  his  literary  career,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  recording  an  incident 
which  admirably  illustrates  his  love 
for  the  strenuous  life,  and  his  sense 
of  humor. 

We  were  bass  fishing  on  a  lake  in 
the  Croton  water-shed  and  had  put  up 
for  the  night  at  a  little  inn,  West- 
chester way.  Among  the  guests  was 
a  celebrated  strong  man  who  was  re- 
cuperating from  a  hard  summer  tour 
along  the  vaudeville  circuit.  At  the 
supper  table  he  entertained  us  by 
bending  dimes  with  his  fingers  and 
tearing  full  decks  of  cards  in  twain, 
after  which  he  went  out  on  the  lawn 
and  juggled  flagstones  while  Van  held 
a  flash-light  on  him.  He  made  such  a 
tremendous  hit  with  both  of  us  that 
he  insisted  upon  a  program  that  would 
last  up  to  midnight.  Enough  is  too 
much,  so  we  both  retired  and  went  to 
sleep.  About  ten  o'clock  we  were 
awakened  by  strange  noises  on  the 
outer  stairway. 

"la  that  bird  coming  up  to  entet^ 
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tain  us  V*  said  Van,  getting  out  of  bed 
and  opening  the  door. 

On  the  stairway,  Samson  the  Sec- 
ond, in  the  full  glare  of  a  tin  reflector 
shining  from  a  lamp  hung  on  the  wall, 
was  disclosed  in  the  act  of  walking  up- 
stairs  on  his  hands.  It  was  perfectly 
plain  that  he  intended  to  come  into  our 
room.  Van  softly  closed  the  door, 
leaving  me  in  total  darkness.  The 
next  moment  I  heard  a  tremendous 
conmiotion,  the  deep  breathing  of 
strong  men  in  conflict,  the  heave  of 
colossal  bodies  (every  little  movement 
had  a  meaning  all  its  own)  and  then 
a  wild  snort  of  agony,  a  moment  of 
silence,  followed  by  the  shock  of  an 
overfed  monstrosity  hitting  the  bot- 
tom of  the  staircase  after  having 
pulled  all  the  banisters  and  some  of  the 
steps  down  to  the  ground  floor  with 
him.  Softly  the  door  opened  on  a 
scene  of  total  darkness.  Van  slipped 


back  into  the  room,  and,  as  Samuel 
Pepys  would  say,  "to  bed  again'\ 

"What  happened,  Charlie?"  I  made 
bold  to  inquire. 

"Well,  first  I  turned  the  light  out", 
he  replied,  "then  I  threw  him  down- 
stairs. I  had  some  diflkulty  snatching 
him  from  the  banisters  on  the  way 
down.  He  has  got  more  claws  than  a 
fiddler-crab;  but  finally  he  went." 

"You  took  a  big  chance",  I  observed. 

"No,  Robert,  no  chance  whatever. 
When  you  turn  the  lights  out  on  a 
vaudeville  actor,  the  show  is  over.  He 
cannot  perform  in  the  dark." 

The  next  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table,  Hercules,  after  seeing  Van  Loan 
bend  a  quarter  double,  and  tear  in 
twain  with  his  naked  hands  a  two- 
hundred-page  Aqueduct  report,  apolo- 
gized for  calling  on  us  after  ten  P.  M. 

Pardon  this  digression;  it  is  not 
literature,  it  is  art. 


TO  MY  DAUGHTER— THREE  DAYS  OLD 

BY  NANCY  BARE  MAVITY 


Your  eyes  look  out  unquestioning,  unafraid. 
On  an  alien  world. 

Your  ears  are  crinkled,  half-unfolded  leaf -buds; 
Your  hands  are  fluttering  moths  at  twilight; 
You  have  supped  on  the  white  milk  of  my  lov 
You  have  never  tasted  the  salt  of  tears. 


Little  unawakened  heart! 

When  your  eyes  have  grown  dark  with  pain, 

When  your  ears  have  heard  the  rhythm 

Of  your  own  sobbing  in  the  night, 

When  your  weary  hands  have  lifted  the  burden  of  sorrow, 

And  your  lips  have  forgotten  my  breast, 

This  other  drink  I  bring  you — 

The  strong  red  wine  of  courage. 

Distilled  from  the  slow  drops  of  my  suffering  heart. 

Then  shall  your  eyes  look  out 
Unquestioning,  unafraid. 
On  an  alien  world. 
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London. 

I  remember  once  having  to  explain 
to  a  very  wise  and  innocent  person 
the  meaning  of  a  phrase  which  had 
puzzled  her.  It  was  in  connection  with 
the  memoir  of  Rupert  Brooke,  and  it 
had  reference  to  the  delay  in  publish- 
ing the  volume  of  Brooke's  poems 
which  was  to  contain  this  memoir. 
The  exact  phrase  I  forget,  but  it  was 
to  the  efifect  that  Brooke's  family  ob- 
jected to  a  few  passages.  The  ques- 
tioner said:  "Why  should  they  ob- 
ject?" My  answer  was:  "Supposing 
I  were  to  die,  and  some  sort  of  memoir 
were  being  published  as  a  preface  to 
a  posthumous  collection  of  things  I 
had  written,  the  memoir  would  prob- 
ably be  submitted  to  you.  Very  likely 
there  would  be  some  statements  about 
me  which  you  would  think  untrue,  or 
as  tending  to  put  me  in  a  poor  light. 
Or  in  fact,  you  might  say:  this  is  not 
the  Simon  I  knew.  There  would  in- 
evitably be  friction.  The  book  would 
be  delayed  either  until  the  passages 
had  been  deleted  or  until  they  had 
been  modified,  or  until  you  had  been 
persuaded  that  they  did  not  bear  the 
interpretation  you  supposed.  You 
would  be  awfully  sensitive  about  any- 
thing written  about  me  after  death." 

Now  this,  I  admit,  was  a  very  long- 
winded  way  of  answering  the  poor 
lady's  question;  but  indeed  the  whole 
business  of  memoir-writing  is  fraught 
with  perils  and  divergences  of  opinion. 
It  is  bad  enough  when  the  subject  of 
a  biography  has  been  dead  for  a  time 
sufficiently  long  to  aUow  of  the  death 
of  his  immediate  relatives  and  friends. 
Even  when  that  is  the  case,  there  are 


bound  to  be  some  people  alive  who 
think  they  know  better  than  the 
biographer  what  the  great  man  looked 
like,  or  thought,  or  said:  the  people 
who  always  know  better  than  others 
upon  all  subjects  are  legion.  I  am  one 
of  their  number.  If  a  friend  of  mine 
were  to  die  in  circumstances  which 
necessitated  the  publication  of  a  biog- 
raphy, I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should 
find  the  biography  singularly  inade- 
quate. How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
We  have  all  more  or  less  fixed  ideas  of 
what  our  friends  are,  and  if  those 
friends  have  been  public  men  our  scru- 
tiny of  their  characters  has  probably 
been  more  avid  and  more  unreasonable 
than  is  the  case  with  our  less  distin- 
guished intimates.  So  few  of  us  can 
suspend  judgment  upon  the  character 
of  a  friend,  that  a  person  of  any  depth 
and  variety  of  character  is  constantly 
bringing  the  more  superficial  of  us  up 
with  a  jerk  of  astonishment.  We  say 
in  stupefaction:  "I  didn't  know  you 
would  have  done  that  or  thought  that  !^* 
And  yet  one  more  skilled  in  the  read- 
ing of  character  would  have  avoided 
this  pitfall  of  definite  assumption.  He 
would  have  suspended  judgment  all  the 
time,  gradually  enlarging  his  concep- 
tion so  as  to  allow  for  the  free  de- 
velopment and  revelation  of  person- 
ality, never,  as  it  were,  "closing  down" 
his  mental  picture  of  the  reality  which 
grows  and  changes  every  day. 

It  is  a  wonderful  business,  this  read- 
ing of  character.  And  relatives  are 
such  bad  judges.  For  one  thing  they 
are  bigoted.  For  another  they  are  so 
accustomed  to  seeing  the  object  of 
their  affection  solely  as  he  appears  to 
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themselves  that  they  cannot  conceive 
of  his  having  had  any  other  life  than 
the  one  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
Nor  is  this  all :  they  refuse  to  believe 
in  the  judgment  of  others  even  upon 
matters  of  which  they,  the  relatives, 
have  absolutely  no  information.  It  is 
never  realized  that  to  make  a  biog- 
raphy desirable  at  all  a  man  must 
have  been  so  exceptional  that  his  in- 
terests, his  ''contacts"  with  all  sorts 
of  things  beyond  the  range  of  the 
ordinary  mind,  must  have  rendered 
him  a  being  apart.  There  is  in  gen- 
eral no  need  to  write  biographies  of 
the  relatives  of  distinguished  men. 
They  have  had  their  little  hour  or  two 
in  his  company,  and  it  is  over  when  he 
is  dead.  Nothing  but  affectionate — 
but  generally  uncritical — ^memory  can 
perpetuate  that  domestic  association. 
His  life  apart  from  them  is  no  more 
their  business  than  it  is  yours  or  mine. 
You  may  say  it  is  nobody's  business, 
and  that  therefore  it  should  not  be 
written  in  full  for  ghouls  to  feed  upon. 
But  suppose  the  curiosity  aroused  in 
this  man  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  mere  sensationalism  of  the 
vulgar?  Is  there  not  a  clear  case  for 
giving  us  the  man  as  he  really  was — 
not  adorned,  and  not  colored  with  the 
affectionate  and  misleading  glow  of 
the  private  view? 

The  answer  is  of  course  that  the 
ordinary  private  citizen  who  keeps  out 
of  the  law  courts  retires  from  life 
surrounded  in  a  charitable  assump- 
tion of  virtue.  That  is  quite  true. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  the  case  of 
men  who  have  in  a  sense  become  pub- 
lic property.  They  have  deliberately 
sought  public  applause  for  their  work 
during  life;  the  fame  that  has  been 
theirs  has  been  given  in  response  to 
the  appeal;  and  such  men  are  no 
longer  private  citizens.  To  argue  that 
the  sins  of  public  men  should  be  con- 


cealed upon  grounds  of  'i;he  general 
good''  is  prudish.  We  are  not  really 
such  owls  as  to  think  better  of  our 
undistinguished  friends  than  they  de- 
serve. And  why  mislead  those  who 
are  to  come  after  as  to  the  real  charac- 
ter of  our  great  men?  Either  the 
men  are  great  enough  to  survive  reve- 
lation not  alone  of  peccadilloes  but  of 
characteristic  meannesses  or  eccen- 
tricities, or  we  are  rendering  them 
false  homage  in  supposing  them  free 
from  ordinary  human  weakness.  That 
is  not  the  way  to  get  reality  into  the 
curriculum  of  life.  And  it  is  reality 
that  is  most  needed  in  the  education 
of  the  future.  We  have  during  the 
war  had  quite  enough  of  expediency, 
of  policy,  and  suppression.  It  is  now 
our  task  to  be  open,  to  "come  forth 
into  the  light  of  things"  as  Words- 
worth said.  Let  us  make  quite  sure 
that  we  do  not  pursue  the  practice  oi 
moral  censorship  until  in  time  to  come 
it  dominates  the  world  and  makes  all 

sin  secret  and  vicious. 

«        «        « 

I  have  been  led  to  moralize  upon 
this  subject  because  of  several  rather 
curious  episodes  in  the  literary  life  of 
London.  There  have  been  two  pub- 
lications recently  issued  which  have 
caused  great  searching  of  heart.  One 
of  them  is  a  book  of  miscellaneous 
tittle-tattle  by  a  pseudonymous  writer 
entitled  "Set  Down  in  Malice".  The 
second  is  a  biography  of  George  Mere- 
dith written  by  the  novelist's  cousin, 
S.  M.  Ellis.  The  former  book,  in  try- 
ing to  be  very  daring,  succeeded  only 
in  being  impertinent,  largely  because 
the  author  had  no  sufficient  acquain- 
tance with  the  people  he  lampooned; 
the  latter  has  been — ^at  any  rate,  tem- 
porarily —  suppressed.  The  reason 
given  for  the  complaint  against  Mr. 
Ellis's  book  is  that  it  quotes  so  freely 
from  Meredith's  own  work  as  to  be  a 
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violation  of  copyright.  The  latter 
book  I  shall  deal  with  later  on.  Of 
''Set  Down  in  Malice"  it  should  be 
said  here  that  the  author,  who  calls 
himself  ''Gerald  Cumberland",  is  in 
reality  a  journalist  named  C.  F.  Ken- 
yon,  who,  in  pursuit  of  his  calling,  set 
out  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  in- 
terviews from  various  celebrated  per- 
sons. The  tone  of  most  of  the  refer- 
ences to  these  unhappy  people  suggests 
that  an  interviewer  for  a  Labor  news- 
paper should  take  his  own  personality 
less  seriously  than  Mr.  Cumberland 
has  done.  Several  of  my  own  friends 
appear  in  the  book,  and  I  am  not  so 
genial  a  reader  as  to  have  denied  my- 
self any  malicious  joy  that  was  to  be 
had  from  the  revelation  of  the  foibles 
of  these  notable  ones.  But  never  a 
laugh  did  I  get  from  the  references  to 
anybody  I  knew!  I  could  have  told 
much  funnier  stories  of  them  myself! 
Of  all  of  them!  Perhaps  I  shall  do 
so  at  some  future  time.  The  only 
amusement  I  got  from  the  book  related 
to  those  whose  acquaintance  I  do  not 
enjoy  and  do  not  want  to  enjoy.  For 
the  rest,  my  comment,  if  spoken,  would 
have  been  that  of  Charley's  Aunt  when 
she  heard  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
feminine  notion  of  a  joke.  He  (I 
mean  "She")   said  indignantly:     "A 

d d  silly  story!"    And,  as  far  as 

my  observant  acquaintance  with  these 
celebrities  goes,  a  very  misleading 
story.  I  do  not  wish  to  suppress  or 
to  prohibit  Mr.  Cumberland's  book; 
but  I  must  admit  that  I  should  have 
welcomed  a  more  perceptive  volume 
upon  these  same  lines.  The  "malice" 
of  the  title  is  not  the  thing  that  is  the 
matter  with  the  book:  what  is  wrong 
is  that  the  author,  in  seeing  his  sub- 
jects as  a  rule  for  a  short  time  only, 
has  been  unable  to  seize  their  true  and 
truly  amusing  characteristics.  A  lam- 
poon, to  be  really  effective,  must  con- 


tain  skilful   portraiture  as   well   as 

sharp  satire. 

«        «        « 

Before  dealing  with  the  "Life"*  of 
Meredith,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
mention  that  I  first  met  Mr.  Thomai 
Seccombe  (the  author  of  the  "Life'' 
which  appears  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography)  at  the  time  when 
he  was  engaged  in  writing  this  piece 
of  work.  Not  extraordinarily,  the 
passages  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
final  version  were  more  interesting 
and  amusing  than  anything  which  was 
printed.  After  dinner,  Seccombe  read 
us  some  of  the  unpublished  matter.  I 
wish  I  could  repeat  it  here.  What 
I  really  hope  is  that  he  may  one  day 
be  induced  to  publish  this  unused  ma- 
terial as  a  separate  book.  It  would 
be  a  good  book;  not  a  cruel  book  (for 
Seccombe  is  incapable  of  cruelty,  his 
nature  being  one  of  light  and  lead- 
ing), but  a  very  salutary  one. 

The  first  time  I  ever  met  Arnold 
Bennett  our  conversation  also  turned 
upon  Meredith.  Bennett  was  extraor- 
dinarily anxious  to  know  how  Mere- 
dith had  gained  his  acquaintance  with 
the  manners  of  the  well-bom.  It  was 
not  until  the  meeting  with  Seccombe 
that  I  could  have  satisfied  him;  but  the 
story  is  sufficiently  amusing.  Unfor- 
tunately I  made  my  first  blunder  with 
Bennett  over  this  subject.  Either  I 
was  very  nervous,  or  I  was  deaf,  or 
my  host  was  (I  am  sure  he  would 
never  admit  it)  not  quite  clear  in  his 
inquiry.  At  any  rate,  I  thought  he 
was  talking  about  another  author 
about  whom  I  knew  a  little.  So  I  went 
on  dilating  upon  the  details  of  this 
other  man's  life,  and  Bennett  went  on 
getting  more  and  more  intrigued,  un- 
til, to  my  horror  (which  followed,  I 
am  sure,  swiftly  upon  his),  I  was  in- 
terrupted with  a  wild  cry.  "What", 
roared    Bennett,    "are    you    talking 
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about?"  I  don't  remember  what  I 
answered.  I  was  so  startled  that  I 
am  sure  I  shouted  back.  And  so  Ben- 
nett never  knew  whether  I  had  any 
information  to  impart  about  Meredith 

or  not. 

•        •        « 

J.  M.  Barrie  told  me  the  other  day 
that  Meredith  used  to  write  down  his 
notes  for  pieces  of  incident,  or  of 
striking  phrases  for  either  poetry  or 
prose,  in  ordinary  penny  notebooks. 
The  notes  were  in  pencil;  and  in  the 
books  that  survive,  the  pencil  un- 
blurred,  are  some  of  the  most  famous 
phrases  in  the  whole  run  of  Meredith's 
distinctly  phrase-making  talent,  in- 
cluding that  one  in  which  the  novelist 
asserted  that  woman  would  be  the  last 
thing  to  be  civilized  by  man. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Ellis,  being,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Meredith  family,  has  had  a 
tremendous  fund  of  material  to  draw 
from.  Not  only  that,  he  is  also  a 
writer  of  the  utmost  diligence  and 
candor.  Accordingly  it  must  not  be 
supposed  for  one  moment  that  the  re- 
marks I  made  earlier,  regarding  the 
habits  of  relatives,  had  any  application 
to  "George  Meredith:  his  Life  and 
Friends  in  relation  to  his  Work".  Far 
from  it;  I  wish  all  biographers  were 
as  diligent  and  as  honest-dealing  as 
Mr.  Ellis.  We  should  have  in  that 
case  more  public  spirit  in  our  biog- 
raphies of  the  great;  and  this  would 
do  us  all  good.  The  real,  terrible  truth 
about  Meredith  as  a  man  is  that  he 
was  rather  a  snob,  with  a  definite  sense 
of  his  own  interest,  just  as  other  great 
men  have  been  snobs,  with  a  definite 
sense  of  their  own  interest;  and  that 
he  treated  his  first  wife  and  her  son, 
Arthur,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
cruelty.  It  does  his  literary  reputa- 
tion no  harm  to  have  this  matter,  long 
known  to  people  with  a  nose  for  pri- 
vate details  concerning  literary  lights, 


made  public  Why,  I  have  heard 
many  things  about  living  writers  of  a 
far  more  dispiriting  character.  The 
point  of  mudi  greater  importance  is 
that  Meredith's  reputation  as  a  writer 
is  seriously  diminished.  It  would  not 
be  true  to  say  that  he  has  no  readers. 
A  far  more  notable  thing  is  that  he 
has  no  imitators.  He  is  out  of  the 
fashion.  Ten  years  ago  novels  were 
being  published  which  showed  his  in- 
fluence. Today  they  are  not  even  be- 
ing written.  Only  the  other  day  I  met 
a  young  soldier  who  had  revisited  Ox- 
ford for  the  first  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  He  was  full  of 
violent  contempt  for  the  intellectual 
stagnation  of  his  university.  Among 
other  things  he  deplored  the  prevailing 
archaism  of  Oxford's  attitude  to  the 
fiction  of  our  own  day.  He  found  his 
onetime  colleagues,  many  of  them  back 
in  a  state  of  sublime  self-satisfaction 
after  playing  inconspicuous  parts  in 
the  World  War,  ignorant  of  all  the 
good  fiction  of  the  time.  They  did  not 
recognize  the  distinction  of  those  who 
are  everywhere  else  acknowledged  as 
leaders.  **Why",  he  said,  angrily; 
"one  man  said  to  me:  There  is  no 
fiction  later  than  Meredith'!"  From 
my  friend's  tone  it  was  clear  that  the 
man  might  just  as  well  have  said 
"George  Eliot".  Even  that  could  not 
have  been  more  damning  of  Oxford's 
literary  judgment.  My  friend  is  by 
no  means  an  iconoclast.  He  has,  in 
fact,  closely  studied  Meredith's  work 
as  both  novelist  and  poet.  The  truth 
is,  that  Meredith  belongs  to  the  Vic- 
torian era,  and  he  is  not  yet  old  enough 
to  be  examined  with  curiosity  as  a 
relic  of  an  age  of  smaller  giants. 

I  was  speaking  just  now  of  Meredith 
as  a  poet  and  novelist;  and  that  re- 
minds me  of  two  things.  The  first  is, 
that  Arthur  Ssmions,  a  very  delicate 
critic  at  his   best,   long  ago  caused 
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Meredith  acute  discomfort  by  pointing 
out  how  superior  were  the  author's 
poems  to  his  mannered  novels.  The 
other  thing  was,  that  nowadays  few 
writers  combine  the  rdles  of  poet  and 
novelist.  One  such,  Miss  Irene  Ruth- 
erford McLeod,  has  recently  issued  her 
first  novel,  called  "Graduation".  It  is 
an  extraordinary  work,  by  which  I 
must  not  be  understood  as  indicating 
praise  of  the  said  work.  It  is  written 
with  a  humorless  intensity  which 
would  make  it  a  joy  to  the  ribald.  A 
merry  party  could  spend  an  enjoyable 
week-end  with  the  book.  But  it  is  ab- 
surd because  the  author  has  genuinely 
tried  to  supply  an  authentic  record  of 
a  young,  impressionable  girl's  progress 
from  youth  to  the  married  state.  The 
description  of  the  married  state 
spares  us  ahnost  nothing.  It  is  not 
pornographic;  but  it  is  detailed,  and 
gets  nearer  to  a  kind  of  sentimen- 
talized truth  than  any  novel  I  remem- 
ber to  have  read.  Miss  McLeod  is, 
like  Meredith,  a  better  poet  than  novel- 
ist. The  writing  of  lyric  verse  does 
not  demand  a  strong  sense  of  humor; 
the  writing  of  novels  ahnost  certainly 

does. 

«        •        • 

A  writer  who  shows  distinction  in 
both  forms  of  art  is  (Major)  Francis 
Brett  Young,  whose  novel,  ''The  Cres- 
cent Moon",  is  being  published  in  the 
United  States  this  spring.  Brett 
Young  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  few 
genuine  talents  among  the  newer  writ- 
ers. I  shall  be  surprised  if  he  does 
not  make  good  in  America,  for  his 
work  is  both  beautiful  and  convincing 
in  a  realistic  sense.  He  went  all 
through  the  East  African  campaign 
in  the  medical  service,  and  his  account 
of  the  campaign,  entitled  ''Marching 
on  Tanga",  drew  attention  to  gifts 
previously  not  sufSciently  recognized. 
"The  Crescent  Moon"  is  a  novel  deal- 


ing with  East  Africa,  and  by  many 
critics  here  it  was  likened  to  Mr.  Con- 
rad's greatest  ^tory,  "The  Heart  of 
Darkness".  To  look  at  Brett  Young 
one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  his 
work  so  notably  romantic;  and  yet  he 
is  among  all  the  younger  novelists  the 
one  who  is  most  unmistakably  a  ro- 
mantic. He  is  a  little  above  the  middle 
height,  and  his  general  appearance  is 
that  of  a  shrewd  man  of — I  was  going 
to  say,  business.  His  conversation  is 
practical.  He  is  a  Midlander,  coming 
from  Birmingham,  the  place  where 
they  make  the  screws  and  our  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that  practical  side  to  Brett 
Young's  character  which  one  would  ex- 
pect from  the  place  of  his  birth ;  but  it 
is  an  aspect  which  one  finds  in  so  many 
modem  literary  men.  In  his  case  it 
is  unobtrusive,  and  he  is  in  no  sense  a 
self-advertiser.  I  should  say  he  was 
very  modest.  Of  his  great  talent  I 
think  there  can  be  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion. 

•        •        • 

I  see  that  there  is  being  issued  in 
America  a  book  by  Dorothy  Richard- 
son. This  writer  is  an  experimental- 
ist in  form,  and  her  work  produces 
in  me  the  queerest  sensations.  It  is 
in  a  kind  of  Morse-code  of  dots  and 
ejaculations.  Some  people  here  ad- 
mire it  tremendously,  and  I  hear  that 
the  book  is  full  of  "portraits"  of  peo- 
ple known  to  me,  not  very  flatteringly 
drawn.  Miss  Richardson's  memory  is 
so  minute,  or  her  diary  so  detailed, 
that  she  goes  the  length  of  describ- 
ing the  actual  costumes  worn  by  her 
victims  upon  specific  occasions.  But 
I  am  told  that  there  are  minor  errors, 
relating  to  material,  in  the  case  of  her 
feminine  models.  The  book  is  bound 
to  make  a  certain  stir  here,  on  account 
of  the  portraits.  Whether  it  will  do 
as  much  in  America,  where  the  au- 
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thor's  method  must  stand  alone,  is 
another  matter.  I  should  be  interested 
to  know.  Miss  Richardson  was  a 
schoolfellow  of  Mrs.  H.  G.  Wells,  and 
has  recently  married  a  yoang  artist  of 
original,  if  bizarre,  talent,  named  Alan 
Odle.    I  do  not  know  if  his  work  is  at 

all  known  in  the  United  States. 

•        •        • 

In  an  American  list  I  notice  a  novel 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  Viola  MeynelL  I 
shoold  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  this 
book,  published  in  England  last  year, 
had  appealed  to  American  readers. 
Miss  Mesmell  is,  of  course,  a  daughter 
of  Wilfred  and  Alice  Meynell,  and  of 
all  the  women  novelists  I  know  she  is 
the  most  charming.  She,  like  Mere- 
dith (how  singular!),  employs  note- 
books for  her  work,  and  writes  in  pen- 
cil. But  although  you  would  never 
guess  it  from  the  result,  Viola  Mey- 
nell's  writing  is  done  amid  extraordi- 
nary difScuIties.  It  is  sandwiched  be- 
tween tasks  that  would  drive  crazy  the 
sensitive  male  author.  Often  it  is 
written — and  this  is  the  most  difficult 
way  of  all,  because  I  also  have  done 
it  in  my  time — ^with  other  people  in 
the  room,  and  other  people  who  are 
talking.  And  in  spite  of  all  this,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  novelist  with 
a  more  scrupulous  sense  of  language 
than  Viola  Meynell.  Her  work,  al- 
though sometimes  lacking  in  the  power 
that  can  come  only  from  life  intensely 
lived,  has  a  refinement  and  a  distinc- 
tion all  its  own.  It  has  been  aptly 
likened  to  painting  upon  ivory,  and 
naturally,  when  critics  have  used  that 
figure,  they  recall  another  woman  nov- 
elist who  claimed  as  much,  but  de- 
precatingly,  for  her  own  work.  I 
mean,  of  course,  England's  greatest 
woman  novelist — the  only  great  one, 
in  my  opinion,  that  we  have  ever  had 
— Jane  Austen. 


I  wish,  by  the  way,  that  somebody 
would  make  a  new  and  satisfactory 
collection  of  Jane  Austen's  letters.  It 
is  always  said,  by  those  who  do  not 
know,  that  these  letters  are  tedious. 
I  do  not  agree.  To  me  they  are  de- 
lightful. Yet  there  is  actually  no  cur- 
rent edition,  and  as  Jane's  centenary 
has  come  and  gone,  it  looks  as  though 
we  might  have  to  wait  another  thirty- 
odd  years  before  my  wish  is  realized. 
By  tiiat  time  I  expect  to  be  dead.  In 
1916,  dreaming  of  the  centenary,  I 
begged  E.  V.  Lucas  to  remedy  the 
lack  of  a  good  edition ;  but  although  he 
replied  very  amiably  he  would  not  un- 
dertake the  task.  I  don't  even  know 
whether  it  attracted  him.  The  reason 
he  urged  was  that  copyright  difficult 
ties  stood  in  the  way.  Lucas  is  the 
man  for  the  job,  because  he  has  shown 
how  excellently  he  can  do  things  of 
this  kind.  I  cannot  immediately  call 
to  mind  anybody  who  would  edit  these 

letters  as  well. 

•        •        • 

It  is  a  curious  thing  how  one  gets 
into  one's  head  a  notion  that  a  certain 
man  could  do  a  particular  thing  bet- 
ter than  another;  but  I  am  prepared 
to  assert  that  in  such  matters  I  have 
an  instinct  as  strong  as  the  instinct 
of  a  woman  for  her  true  mate  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  And  I  have  never  ad- 
mitted the  infallibility  of  the  vaunted 
feminine  instinct.  The  other  day  I 
was  asked  to  name  the  man  who  ought 
to  introduce  a  certain  book  to  the 
English  public.  I  named  him.  I  un- 
dertook to  put  the  matter  before  him. 
I  overruled  his  objections.  Just  sup- 
pose I  was  wrong  all  the  time!  After 
all,  there  have  been  unhappy  mar- 
riages, however  sure  the  instinct  that 
prompted  them.  You  shall  hear  all 
about  the  book  and  its  preface  in 
another  letter. 

SIMON   PURE 
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THE  MOTION-PICTURE  SURGEON 

Second  Paper 
BY  A   SCENARIO  EDITOR 


When  the  motion-picture  rights  to 
a  book  have  been  purchased,  the  first 
doctor  into  whose  hands  it  is  passed 
is  the  continuity  writer.  This  person 
is  familiar  by  name,  yet  I  will  venture 
to  assert  that  the  actual  nature  of 
his  product  is  unknown  to  the  average 
author  who  has  suffered  at  his  hands. 
There  are  very  few  members  of  this 
profession  who  have  raised  their  pecu- 
liar work  to  the  point  of  an  art:  it 
requires,  at  its  poorest,  a  considerable 
degree  of  mechanical  skill  and  the 
process  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  making  of  a  picture. 

As  a  rule  the  continuity  writer  is 
a  person  of  fair  imagination,  coupled 
with  the  requisite  understanding  of 
footage  and  sequence.  He  must  know, 
first  of  all,  the  number  of  feet  of  film 
his  method  of  presentation  will  re- 
quire, and  how  to  keep  the  story 
within  bounds  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions as  to  the  general  nature  of 
the  proposed  picture.  A  comedy  runs 
from  1,000  to  3,000  feet,  and  other 
pictures  from  3,000  up  to,  in  the  case 
of  big  features,  as  high  as  12,000  feet. 
The  average  programme  picture  is 
about  6,000  feet  long.  Each  reel  con- 
tains 1,000  feet  or  under. 


Bditor'9  Note:  The  author  of  these  artiolee 
ie  a  ioell-knoion  writer,  represented  by  eev' 
eral  published  volumes  and  numerous  maga^ 
sine  stories  and  articles.  The  statements 
made  here  are  based  on  several  months'  ex" 
perience  as  scenario  editor  for  a  large  picture 
corporation  and  on  the  observations  of  the 
author,  extending  over  a  period  of  years, 
upon  the  methods  of  motioi^pioture  produce 
tion  generally. 


When  one  considers  that  the  titles 
or  sentences  screened  run  a  foot  to 
a  word,  and  that  a  certain  number  of 
them  must  be  included,  together  with 
a  proper  and  judicious  selection  of 
close-ups,  medium  close-ups,  medium 
shots,  and  long  shots,  arranged  in  such 
sequence  as  will  most  effectively  tell 
the  story,  one  easily  sees  that  a  special 
technical  knowledge  is  required  of  the 
continuity  writer — to  say  nothing  of 
a  dramatic  sense,  a  story  sense,  and 
most  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make 
up  the  natural  story-teller  plus  a  tech- 
nique which  is  wholly  new  under  the 
sun.  Yet  it  is  not  so  new  but  that  a 
certain  tradition  of  procedure  has  al- 
ready grown  up  around  it.  The  con- 
tinuity writer  has  a  distinct  sense  of 
the  proper  order  of  "shots"  which 
should  comprise  a  well-considered  se- 
quence: just  such  a  feeling  as  the  poet 
has  toward  the  fourteen  lines  of  the 
sonnet — although  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  who  might  be  considered  the 
Shakespeare  of  the  motion-picture. 
And  when  a  semi-genius  like  Griffith 
breaks  the  usual  sequence  by  suddenly 
projecting  a  picture  of  tame  rabbits 
or  swans,  leaving,  let  us  say,  a  battle- 
field for  the  moment  to  show  it,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  made  a  break  ahnost 
as  radical  as  an  Amy  Lowell  poenr 
seems  to  the  academic  poet. 

The  average  continuity  writer  aims 
at  a  straight-line  story:  in  other 
words,  one  in  which  the  sequence  de- 
velops steadily  and  uninterruptedly 
from  opening  to  denouement     And 
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as  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  an  author 
sets  forth  his  tale  in  this  clean-cut 
fashion,  it  is  the  usually  thankless 
task  of  the  continuity  man  to  show  the 
author's  events  in  a  straight-line 
manner.  A  familiar  device  among  au- 
thors is  the  closing  of  a  chapter  at  a 
moment  of  suspense,  and  the  opening 
of  the  chapter  which  follows  with  a 
return  to  some  relevant  but  discon- 
nected incident  beginning  "in  the 
meantime".  This  is  an  old  and  well- 
tried  method  of  creating  literary  sus- 
pense, but  on  the  screen  it  creates  only 
confusion.  The  use  of  such  a  device, 
called  a  cut-back,  is  ahnost  always  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  is  a  distinct 
pantomimic  weakness — and  of  course 
pictures  are  primarily  pantomime. 
The  use  of  long  titles  is  as  bad,  if  not 
worse.  In  the  most  modem  pictures 
the  words  projected  in  explanation  are 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  In  the  tra- 
ditional continuity  writing  there  was, 
and  is,  an  accepted  average  of  so  many 
titles  a  reel 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  what  a 
tremendous  responsibility  rests  upon 
this  first  of  the  surgeons  into  whose 
hands  a  book  is  given  to  picturize. 
Much  depends  upon  the  angle  from 
which  he  decides  to  write  it:  whether 
it  is  to  be  doctored  so  as  to  accentuate 
the  feminine  or  the  masculine  char- 
acter; whether  "love  interest"  must  be 
added.  The  receipt  usually  calls  for  a 
side-line  of  humor,  pathos,  or  drama, 
each  to  be  applied  in  just  proportion, 
although  the  original  author  may  have 
laid  his  emphasis  in  some  particular 
place  for  reasons  good  and  sufficient 
to  him — ^but  it  is  not  "good  screen 
stuff". 

Once  this  reconstruction  man  has 
decided  what  "slant"  he  will  tell  the 
story  from,  he  proceeds  to  establish 
his  atmosphere  through  some  scene  of 
his    own    inventing.      Indeed,    fully 


three-quarters  of  the  scenes  in  the 
average  film  story  are  necessarily  of 
the  continuity  man's  inventing,  even 
if  he  has  read  the  book  as  well  as  the 
scenario.  For  the  average  novel  of- 
fers scenes  actually  enacted  to  a  foot- 
age of  perhaps  3,000  feet  at  the  very 
best — ^and  remember  that  a  feature 
must  be  6,000  to  7,000  feet  long. 

Perhaps  a  sample  page  of  finished 
continuity  will  be  both  interesting  and 
enlightening.  Here,  for  example,  is 
a  very  fair  average: 

ScBNB  I :   Bzterior  of  bouse,  day. 

long  shot 
Mary   approaches   down   steps   and    through 
garden. 

SCBNB  II :    Exterior  of  house,  day. 

medium  close  up 
Mary  picks  rose  and  registers  memoriea 

ScsNS  iii:    Exterior  of  house,  day. 

full  close  up 
A  tear  on  Mary's  face. 

SCBNS  rv :    E«xterior  house,  day. 

medium  long  ehot 
John  approaching  hurriedly.     She  turns  and 
sees  him,  registers  surprise. 

ScBNS  v:    Exterior  of  house,  day. 

medium  close  up 
John  and  Mary  greet  each  other  with  warmth. 

And  so  on.  The  first  line  is  essential 
to  the  camera  man  and  the  director, 
because,  although  a  picture  is  always 
numbered  and  written  in  sequence,  it 
is  never  photographed  in  sequence: 
weather,  sets,  stages,  locations,  are 
never  available  in  sequence,  and  it 
does  not  in  the  least  matter  if  one 
takes  Scene  XLV  first  or  Scene  i.  It 
all  goes  on  the  roll  of  film  at  the  con- 
venient moment  and  the  cutter  in  the 
laboratory  puts  it  in  numerical  se- 
quence later. 

A  simple  device  takes  care  of  this. 
The  assistant  to  the  camera  man  has 
a  little  blackboard  with  three  divi- 
sions. At  the  side  is  the  name  of  the 
director  "Smith"  in  permanent  let- 
ters. Below  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
title  of  the  picture,  say  "Hearts  of", 
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and  then  a  larger  blank  space  on  which 
he  marks  the  number  of  the  scene 
about  to  be  taken,  and  holds  it  in  front 
of  the  camera  for  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  scene  itself  is  taken.  Thus 
the  cutter  has  the  proper  number  and 
does  his  assembling  numerically,  of 
course  removing  these  inserts. 

Now  when  the  continuity  writer  has 
completed  his  revision  of  the  author's 
book,  and  inserted  what  are  called 
working  or  temporary  titles,  he  may 
very  possibly  go  over  it  with  the 
scenario  editor.  Theoretically  at  least, 
it  must  receive  this  official's  O.K.  and 
also  that  of  the  studio  manager,  be- 
cause of  course  the  latter  must  be 
sure  that  the  likely  estimate  of  the 
cost  has  not  been  exceeded  in  the 
method  of  presentation  chosen  in 
the  continuity.  But  once  officially 
stamped,  about  twelve  copies  of  this 
lengttiy  document  are  typewritten  at 
an  average  cost  of  twelve  dollars  each, 
and  distributed — one  to  the  star,  one 
to  the  director,  one  each  to  the  assis- 
tant, the  camera  man,  the  art  director, 
and  the  casting  director,  and  one  goes 
in  the  office  files.  At  least  that  is  the 
theoretical  distribution.  However, 
many  companies  consider  that  a  cast 
sheet  containing  no  synopsis  or  de- 
scription is  enough  for  the  casting  di- 
rector, the  man  who  picks  out  and 
hires  the  actors  and  chooses  the 
''types".  He  has  not  read  the  story, 
but  some  such  sheet  as  this  is  a  guide 
which  he  generally  accepts  without 
conunent: 

Cast  fob  "Th*  Fatal  Witb" 

Helen  Holmes — the  wife:  youn^r  ffirl,  society 
type  (the  star's  name  covers  this  charao- 
ter). 

John  Thomas— wealthy  youny  business  fel- 
low, juvenile  lead. 

Mrs.  Thomas — his  mother,  society  matron. 

CyrU  Le  Barge— the  heavy  (meaning  any 
villain  over  forty;  there  are  "light 
heavies'*  meaning  villains  under  forty). 


And  SO  forth.  Do  you  wonder,  dear 
author,  that  your  characters,  as  you 
see  them  on  the  screen,  so  seldom  look 
as  you  had  visualized  them? 

Then  again  there  are  many  direc- 
tors who  do  not  believe  in  allowing 
either  the  star  or  any  of  the  other 
actors  to  know  what  the  story  is 
about.  They  think  that  better  results 
are  obtained  by  shouting  directions  of 
individual  scenes  which  the  actors,  un- 
prepared and  uninstructed  except  as 
regard. to  their  make-up,  follow  blind- 
ly, having  no  idea  what  the  scene  is 
about. 

Then  again,  other  directors  believe 
in  taking  the  star  and  the  other  leads 
into  their  confidence,  to  the  extent  of 
telling  them  the  story  but  of  keeping 
the  extra  people  in  darkness.  It  is  a 
common  experience  among  motion-pic- 
ture actors  to  make  an  entire  film  with 
only  the  vaguest  notion  as  to  what 
they  are  doing,  and  actually  not  to 
know  the  plot  until  they  see  the  fin- 
ished picture  "run". 

On  the  other  hand,  one  or  two  very 
advanced  companies  have  instituted 
the  practice  of  calling  a  reading  of  the 
synopsis  to  the  entire  company,  in- 
cluding the  mechanical  departments, 
before  starting  work.  But  even  on 
the  lots  where  this  is  being  tried  it  is 
steadily  opposed  by  the  more  conser- 
vative elements,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  great  many  pretty  good 
pictures  have  been  produced  by  the 
"blind"  method.  However,  they  were 
not  much  like  the  stories  from  which 
they  were  supposedly  taken. 

But  even  if  the  casting  director  and 
the  art  director  do  receive  manuscripts 
of  the  continuity,  the  chance  of  its 
being  read  by  them  is  very  small. 
"What's  it  about.  Jack?"  they  ask  of 
the  director,  and  on  his  brief  answer 
their  action  is  taken.  I  have  been  on 
a  set  prepared  for  one  of  my  own 
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stories  where  the  art  director  had  got 
an  idea  that  a  Soaihem  family  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  supper.  So  far» 
correct  But  the  table  was  laden  with 
silver  and  groaning  with  food*  where- 
as my  people  were  so  poor  that  th^ 
were  about  to  make  a  terrible  sacrifice 
through  sheer  hunger.  The  art  di- 
rector's  excuse  for  a  blunder  which, 
if  not  caught  in  time»  would  have  cost 
several  hundred  feet  of  wasted  fllm» 
was  that  he  had  not  read  the  conti- 
nuity and  that  the  director  had  not 
described  the  scene  correctly.  The 
director's  misconception  of  my  South- 
em  home  is  not  surprising,  since  he 
was  an  ex-express  man  who  had  never 
been  out  of  the  state.  The  pity  of  it 
is  that  these  errors  are  seldom  caught 
in  time,  or  even  recognized  as  such 
at  the  first  projections  of  the  film, 
while  it  is  still  in  what  is  called  rough 
continuity. 

So  much  for  the  script,  or  conti- 
nuity proper.  When  it  has  passed  edi- 
tor and  studio  manager  and  is  at 
length  simultaneously  in  the  hands  of 
the  next  group,  the  director  takes  a 
hand  at  revamping  the  material,  color- 
ing, rearranging,  and  generally  re- 
modeling it  in  accordance  with  his 
taste.  Furthermore,  the  difficulty  of 
visualizing  the  descriptions  which  the 
continuity  writer  has  supplied  are  al- 
most insuperable,  partly  because  of 
their  brevity,  and  partly  because  of 
the  dissimilarity  of  everybody's  visu- 
alization. Often  the  continuity  man 
has  great  difficulty  in  recognizing  his 
own  work  on  the  screen,  once  the  di- 
rector gets  hold  of  it. 

And  when  this  gentleman  has  done 
his  best— or  worst  as  the  case  may  be 
—changing  the  sequences,  the  plot,  in- 
troducing "atmospheric  bits"  of  his 
own,  or  eliminating  others,  we  have 
still  to  reckon  with  the  cutter. 

The  latitude  permitted  the  film  cut- 


ter constitutes  perhaps  the  most  in- 
dividually remarkable  condition  in  a 
studio.  This  man  is  not  a  writer  by 
any  means,  nor  is  he  a  stage  manager. 
He  is  merely  a  technical  operator  on 
a  small  salary;  someone  who  has  ''been 
on  the  lot",  has  learned  cutting — a 
very  simple  process  mechanically 
speaking — and  has  probably  been 
taken  on  in  the  laboratory  through  the 
friendliness  of  someone  with  a  pull: 
the  usual  procedure  in  all  departments, 
by  no  means  excluding  the  actors. 
Then  to  this  person  is  entrusted  the 
delicate  task  of  arranging  the  se- 
quence of  the  picture.  He  makes  first 
what  is  called  a  rough  continuity, 
which  is  simply  the  elimination  of  the 
numbers  as  before  described.  The 
picture  is  then  run  in  the  laboratory 
projecting  room,  and  some  one  of  the 
heads — usually  the  studio  manager  or 
the  editor — takes  a  look  at  it,  calling 
out  suggested  changes  which  the  cut- 
ter notes.  Whole  pieces  are  taken  on 
and  re-inserted  at  different  points:  if 
necessary,  retakes  are  made  and  the 
new  footage  added.  It  is  a  very  sim- 
ple matter  entirely  to  alter  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  plot,  to  say  nothing  of  ruin- 
ing or  bettering  the  atmosphere  of  a 
story  by  these  changes. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  at  this 
point  lies  in  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  the  cutter  inspires  in  the  heads. 
As  a  rule,  they  trust  him  far  too 
greatly,  with  the  result  that  the  rough 
continuity  has  usually  been  marvel- 
ously  and  wonderfully  doctored  before 
they  even  see  it  for  the  first  time. 
Good  material  may  have  been  thrown 
into  the  discard,  the  worst  may  have 
been  left,  and  the  editor  be  unaware 
of  the  fact.  And  if  the  result  is  poor 
he  will  blame  the  director,  who  will 
blame  the  continuity  writer,  who  will 
blame  the  cutter,  the  star,  the  editor, 
and  the  director,  and  all  will  blame  the 
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studio  manager — ^perhaps  because  of 
some  petty  economy  about  the  produc- 
tion. Indeed,  what  they  call  ''passing 
the  buck"  is  one  of  the  favorite — and 
most  strenuous — pastimes  of  the  mo- 
tion-picture world.  Another  favorite 
which  runs  a  close  second  is  ''alibi-ing 
on  titles".  The  director  makes  a  fail- 
ure of  his  pictui*e  and  then  he  puts  the 
burden  of  saving  the  fihn  on  the  edi- 
torial shoulders :  "It  will  be  all  right 
when  you  give  it  the  final  titles",  he 
says — ^and  sometimes  with  truth. 

For  many  a  dull — almost  hopelessly 
dull — story  has  been  saved  by  bril- 
liant and  clear  titling.  Here  again 
practically  the  whole  character  of  the 
story  can  be  altered  by  the  words 
which  are  spoken :  by  the  insertion  of 
descriptive  titles,  covering  time-lapses, 
telegrams,  or  other  objects.  I,  for 
one,  have  seen  a  war  picture  trans- 
formed into  a  business  story  by  this 
same  method.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance the  original  film  had  to  be  cut 
from  9,000  to  5,000  feet  but  the 
change,  with  rearrangement  and  new 
titles,  made  a  salable  property  out  of 
scrap-heap  material. 

Now  perhaps  the  author  who  has 
marveled  at  the  difference  between  his 
screened  story  and  his  written  one, 
will  perceive  some  of  the  reasons  for 
that  disturbing  difference.  The  mo- 
tion-picture magnate  and  all  his  staff 
seem  convinced  that  a  story  is  of  some 
granite  quality  which  will  remain 
despite  the  handling  to  which  it  is 
submitted ;  that,  provided  the  bones  of 
the  plot  are  left  or  some  part  of  them, 
the  motion-picture,  visualized  on  the 
screen,  will  be  the  tale  which  they  en- 
joyed in  the  reading.  To  the  profes- 
sional writer  with  his  stock  fact  about 
three  plots  and  thirty  situations,  this 
appears  absurd.  For  the  professional 
writer  knows  that  it  is  quality,  style, 
and    method   of   presentation    which 


make  the  story — ^which  make  the  pleas- 
ure, humor,  or  pathos  of  his  tale.  He 
knows  that  every  detail  which  com- 
pletes his  visualization  of  place,  per- 
sons, and  emotions,  was  at  once  con- 
sciously and  intuitively  considered, 
and  that  without  the  equivalent  of  his 
carefully  chosen  words,  any  presen- 
tation of  his  story  must  fail.  And  at 
present  the  motion-picture  concern 
which  offers  the  author  the  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  his  own  medium,  is 
abnost  as  rare  as  is  the  author  will- 
ing to  try  it.  In  other  words,  I  see 
no  way  of  overcoming  the  existing  dif- 
ficulties except  for  the  authors  who 
are  interested  in  writing  for  the 
screen  to  become  willing  and  able  to 
learn  the  technique  of  picture  making, 
exactly  as  they  learned  to  read,  write, 
dictate,  or  typewrite,  proof-read,  and 
construct. 

When  such  a  writer  arises — one  who 
can  get  his  story  accepted  and  write 
his  own  continuity,  and  who,  first  hav- 
ing learned  the  camera  and  the  labo- 
ratory, then  sits  in  with  the  casting, 
works  hand  in  glove  with  the  director, 
titles  and  cuts  his  finished  product — 
only  then  shall  we  begin  to  get  literary 
quality  on  the  screen. 

And  it  is  the  humble  opinion  of  the 
scribe  that  literary  quality  is  what  the 
motion-picture  lacks,  plus  the  modicum 
of  dramatics  which  every  plotted 
story  needs.  And  the  achievement  of 
this  quality  can  only  come  when  a 
single  mind  dominates  the  story  from 
its  inception  to  its  release.  Managers 
will  come  to  realize  this  in  time,  and 
eventually  be  as  horrified  at  interfer- 
ence with  the  author's  procedure  as  a 
publisher  would  be  if  stenographer, 
type-setter,  and  proof-reader  were  per- 
mitted to  doctor  the  manuscript  of  a 
novel. 

But  writing  for  the  movies  is  a 
separate  profession :  make  no  mistake. 
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it  cannot  be  done  as  a  side-line.  And  from  the  minds  of  authors  as  well  as 
until  the  conception  of  it  as  a  cheap  managers,  no  real  progress  toward 
and  ea^y  money-maker  is  eliminated     betterment  will  be  made. 


POLITICAL  BIOGRAPHY  IN  CANADA 

BY  W.  P.  H.  KENNEDY 


One  of  the  most  fascinating  liter- 
ary forms  is  biography.  It  shares 
the  movement  of  the  drama,  the  his- 
torical interest  of  the  epic,  the  se- 
ductiveness of  the  novel  As  a  hu- 
man document,  it  makes  its  appeal, 
be  the  subject  merely  Abbot  Samson 
set  amid  the  commonplace  details  of 
a  medisval  monastery,  or  a  Lincoln 
or  a  Gladstone  moving  in  that  high 
world  where  the  gods  of  nations  ham- 
mer out  state  destinies  or  laugh  in 
celestial  humor  over  little  mortals 
and  their  lesser  ways.  For  a  biog- 
raphy is  a  mirror  of  life.  From  its 
pages  we  catch  something  of  that  in- 
spiration which  belongs  to  any  phase 
of  human  activity,  and  from  which 
none  of  us  are  alienated,  to  which 
none  of  us  are  strangers.  This,  of 
course,  of  great  biography.  Alas, 
there  are  in  library  cold-storage  many 
'lives"  as  dead  as  those  whom  they 
would  fain  have  immortalized  in  the 
world  of  thought.  Ponderous  tomes 
— inanimate  with  the  immensity  of 
dullness. 

Here,  then,  is  a  distinction  and  a 
difference.  A  great  biography  is  a 
work  of  art  It  is  not  a  mere  pho- 
tography, well  printed,  well  touched 
up.  There  belongs  to  it  something  of 
that  creative  genius  which  lifts  truth 
out  of  the  realms  of  science  and  pre- 
serves it  in  the  reahns  of  the  imagina- 
tion. A  great  biographer  is  no  mere 
chronicler  moving  in  the  arid  world 


of  facts.  He  is  no  mere  conscientious 
reporter  recording  the  sequence  of 
character  activities.  He  is  no  mere 
editor  arranging  the  years  as  a  tale 
that  is  told.  He  is  all  these,  but  he 
is  something  more.  He  must  possess 
that  historical  insight  which  sees  be- 
hind the  rounded  fact  and  can  trace 
causes  upon  causes.  He  must  record 
activities  in  vital  and  interpretative 
relationship  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  He  must  take  the  material  on 
which  he  works  and  sift  it  in  such  a 
way  that  he  will  present  in  his  work 
a  picture  complete  and  adequate,  in 
which  details  will  not  destroy  the  unit 
of  the  conception,  and  the  whole  does 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  overshadow 
anything  essential.  The  great  biog- 
rapher is  rare:  the  mediocre  is  com- 
mon: the  bad  flourishes  like  weeds  in 
the  garden  of  the  sluggard. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  biography, 
perhaps  that  which  is  loosely  named 
"political"  has  the  widest  audience. 
Except  for  those  peoples  who  have  in- 
herited the  apathy  bom  of  paternal- 
ism, politics  is  the  widest  of  human 
interests  outside  the  immediate  per- 
sonal circle.  The  modem  world  is 
certainly  the  city-state  writ  large, 
and  the  life  of  a  great  political  figure 
has  in  it,  in  addition  to  the  other  ap- 
peals made  by  biography  in  general, 
an  appeal  to  all  that  we  call  citizen- 
ship, love  of  country,  national  pride, 
hero-worship,   or,   more   subtle   still. 
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to  that  instinct  which  made  Carlyle 
conceive  of  history  as  the  lives  of 
great  men.  Political  biography,  if  it 
is  to  be  great,  requires  not  merely  all 
those  qualifications  which  belong  to 
biographical  writing  as  a  whole,  but 
ahnost  all  those  which  characterize 
the  great  historian.  The  poet's  intu- 
ition, the  novelist's  sense  of  romance, 
the  dramatist's  sense  of  spectacular 
movement — these,  and  the  historian's 
insight,  his  judicial-mindedness,  his 
skill  in  evidence,  that  objectivity 
which  can  steer  safely  between  the 
ansemic  coldness  of  an  iceberg  and  the 
red-blooded  heat  of  a  partisan.  In 
addition,  there  must  be  a  power  to 
seize  essentials  in  contemporary  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  interpret  the  undercur- 
rents of  national  and  often  interna- 
tional life,  to  distinguish  the  man 
and  his  age — ^the  man  making  his  age 
— ^the  age  making  the  man. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  great 
political  biographer  is  the  product  of 
a  highly  developed  society.  National 
development,  however  successful  in 
its  evolution  and  however  pregnant 
its  stages,  does  not  necessarily  provide 
the  creative  conditions.  Time,  experi- 
ence in  political  institutions,  economic 
expansion  sufficiently  achieved,  leisure, 
national  culture,  wide  education  are 
all  necessary  for  ''the  world  of  cir- 
cumstances" in  which  the  true  writer 
of  political'  biography  is  developed. 
A  self-conscious  society  is  fatal  for 
his  production.  A  society  in  which 
there  is  little  of  that  greatest  elixir 
in  politics — self-criticism — is  not  the 
nursery  of  great  political  biography. 
Of  course  there  are  brilliant  excep- 
tions—even literary  criticism  cannot 
claim  a  divine  right  in  universals — 
but,  on  the  whole,  a  new  country,  in 
which  the  economic  is  liable  to  out- 
run the  political,  in  which  the  ma- 
terialistic overshadows  the  idealistic, 


cannot  produce  the  highest  and  best 
political  biography,  while,  on  the 
other  hand  it  will  produce  much.  In 
a  new  country  the  makers  of  national 
life  will  stand  head  and  shoulders 
over  their  contemporaries,  and  the 
self-conscious  pride  of  successful  ex- 
periment in  nationality  will  call  for  a 
large  biographical  literature.  That 
same  pride,  however,  is  liable  to  ideal- 
ize the  outstanding  and  creative  men. 
It  is  liable  to  slur  defects,  and  to 
emphasize  success  as  the  standard  of 
judgment.  There  is  the  all-preva- 
lent danger  that  the  political  biog- 
raphies will  lack  perspective,  while 
the  very  impatience  of  material  fail- 
ure will  rob  of  critical  examination 
the  individual  achievement  of  national 
heroes. 

In  turning,  then,  to  examine  Cana- 
dian political  biography  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recall  these  facts.  Canada  has 
crushed  into  little  over  a  century  a 
marvelous  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment. This  very  intensity  has 
given  an  increase  of  stature  to  her 
political  leaders,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  emphasized  those  limita- 
tions in  self-criticism  which  belong 
to  the  national  development  of  a  new 
people.  The  great  period  is,  of 
course,  the  period  of  Federation — 
before  and  after  1867.  The  names  of 
Joseph  Howe,  John  Macdonald,  George 
Etienne  Cartier,  Charles  Tupper, 
Richard  Cartwright  loom  up  before 
and  after  that  date,  while  for  a  gen- 
eration and  more  Wilfrid  Laurier  was 
the  champion  of  Liberalism  and  the 
Moses  to  his  French-Canadian  fellow 
countiymen.  It  is  an  interesting 
study  to  examine  some  of  the  "lives" 
^-official  and  otherwise— of  these 
political  figures,  and  we  are  fortunate 
in  possessing  two  or  more  "lives"  of 
recent  date  of  some  of  these  men, 
which  provide  comparative  material 
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in  the  devetopment  of  biographical 
literature. 

First,  there  is  Joseph  Howe,  the 
champion  of  responsible  government 
in  Nova  Scotia.  A  man  of  magnetic 
personality,  of  native  oratory,  of  po- 
litical insight  A  leader  of  the  people, 
the  idol  of  his  fellow  countrymen — 
yet  petty  and  overbearing  to  his  op- 
ponents, and  small  enough  to  risk  the 
real  good  of  his  province  for  the  bau- 
ble of  political  party.  Mr.  Longley's 
''Joseph  Howe''  is  in  many  respects 
good.  It  is  clear,  well  written,  and 
has  a  sense  of  proportion.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  lacks  that  nescio  quid 
of  biography  which  sets  the  man  in 
clear-cut  vision  before  the  reader. 
There  is  none  of  the  insight  which 
makes  for  greatness,  and  much  of  the 
smallness  which  is  too  meticulous  in 
its  balances,  and  too  honest  to  be  en- 
tirely sincere — it  doth  protest  too 
much.  Howe  was  an  egoist  who 
could  turn  his  native  charm  into  re- 
pulsiveness  and  his  native  oratory 
into  channels  of  virulent  and  poison- 
ous invective.  Mr.  Longley  just  fails 
to  be  judicial — ^through  overanxiety, 
it  would  seem — ^and  fails  to  grasp  the 
whole  in  trying  to  dissect  the  parts. 

Several  years  later  appeared  "The 
Tribune  of  Nova  Scotia"  by  Principal 
W.  L.  Grant  of  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege. The  advance  in  method  is  very 
pronounced.  Mr.  Grant  had  the  train- 
ing of  a  scientific  historian  and  wide 
experience  as  a  writer,  which  Mr. 
Longley  had  not,  but  there  is  some- 
thing more.  He  makes  Howe  live. 
We  really  know  the  man,  who  is  the 
greatest  contributor  to  the  literature 
of  political  thought  yet  produced  in 
the  British  Dominions,  yet  who  was 
on  occasions  the  veriest  demagogue. 
Mr.  Grant  understands  Howe,  Mr. 
Longley  never  does.  Howe  could  turn 
his  rapier  into  a  bludgeon,  his  gen- 


eralship into  mob  magnetism,  his 
golden  oratory  into  vitriolic  billings- 
gate. Mr.  Grant  can  interpret  char- 
acter. In  addition,  whereas  Mr.  Long- 
ley  writes  average  practical  prose,  Mr. 
Grant  has  a  distinct  literary  style. 
Full  of  his  subject,  widely  read  not 
merely  in  the  literature  of  Howe,  but 
in  contemporary  history,  he  gives  us 
the  finished  portrait,  where  neither 
studios,  sittings,  nor  the  mixing  of 
colors  protrude.  We  watch  the  pic- 
ture develop,  but  we  are  all  the  time 
unconscious  of  the  artist's  methods. 
Howe's  personal  vanity  robbed  him 
— ^perhaps  fortunately— of  being  one 
of  the  active  Fathers  of  Canadian 
Federation,  among  whom  two  figures 
stand  out  in  interest — George  Etienne 
Cartier,  the  champion  of  French  Can- 
ada, and  John  Macdonald,  the  greatest 
figure  in  Canadian  political  history. 
Mr.  De  Cello's  life  of  Cartier  is  color- 
less. It  is  almost  a  mere  record. 
Events  follow  one  another,  but  we 
never  get  very  far  behind  them.  Yet 
Cartier  was  a  romantic  and  fascinat- 
ing figure.  He  had  been  "out"  with 
the  rebels  of  1837  against  the  gov- 
ernment. The  years  brought  wisdom, 
but  he  watched  by  the  cradle  of  the 
Dominion,  never  forgetting  or  let- 
ting others  forget  that  the  child  could 
not  thrive  if  French  Canada  did  not 
help  to  provide  sustenance.  In  other 
words,  while  he  saw  the  vision,  he 
was  not  blinded  by  it  to  what  he  con- 
sidered were  the  claims  of  his  race, 
religion,  and  province.  He  drove  his 
bargain  because  he  knew  the  price 
must  be  paid.  The  swashbuckler,  how- 
ever, of  '37  had  given  place  to  the 
courteous  knight,  armed  cap-a-pie  for 
a  fray  if  necessary,  but  always  ready 
to  build  up  rather  than  to  risk  the  loss 
of  a  greater  Canada  in  the  m§lde  of 
racial  and  religious  strife.  He  steered 
the  ship  of  Federation  through  the 
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shoals  of  parochialism,  fanaticism, 
and  "state  rights",  away  down  the 
river  of  her  earliest  trip,  where  the 
ghosts  of  rebellion  flitted  over  the 
doubtful  stream  and  the  shadows  of 
lost  causes  lurked  along  the  ambigu- 
ous shores — out  into  the  full  ocean  of 
national  life.  Cartier  may  not  be  a 
big  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
but  Canadians  owe  him  much. 

Here  indeed  was  a  fine  subject  for 
a  biography — not  indeed  brilliant,  but 
one  where  there  was  room  for  much 
intimate  and  revealing  work,  for  ten- 
der probing,  for  interpretative  real- 
ism, for  romantic  settings.  Neither 
of  his  biographers  has  succeeded.  Mr. 
De  Celles  is  passionately  common- 
place. Mr.  Boyd  is  heavy  and  dull 
Neither  writer  has  a  just  perspective. 
Each  tells  his  tale,  but  it  lacks  sin- 
cerity; it  does  not  charm  as  Cartier 
charmed  in  real  life.  Mr.  Boyd  is 
more  judicial  than  Mr.  De  Celles,  but 
we  feel  that  he  has  acquired  this  qual- 
ity as  a  tour  de  force,  that  it  is  not 
the  native  genius  of  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  trained  historian.  He  rather 
sums  up  to  a  tribunal — fair,  balanced, 
in  which  nothing  is  set  down  in  mal- 
ice, in  anger,  or  in  passion  either  for 
or  against  Cartier;  but  it  is  all  too 
cold  for  the  subject,  too  placid  for  a 
full-length  biographical  study.  It  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  rather  than  of 
Boswell  or  Froude.  It  would  please 
Sir  Sidney  Lee;  it  fails  to  grip  that 
body  to  whom  Boswell  and  Froude 
are  inspirations.  It  is  as  drab  as  the 
average  background  of  Canadian  life. 

When  we  approach  John  Macdon- 
aid,  it  must  be  said  at  once  that  Dr. 
Parkin's  biography  is  much  more  suc- 
cessful than  Sir  Joseph  Pope's  vol- 
umes. There  is  a  distinct  advance. 
Macdonald  soars  above  every  figure 
in    Canadian   political   history.     He 


could  lead  men  as  no  one  in  Canada 
before  nor  since.  He  had  a  marvelous 
insight  into  motives,  could  make  na- 
tional destinies  turn  on  trifles,  and 
could  interpret  crowd  psychology  in 
a  way  approaching  magic.  Big  in 
Federation,  he  lent  it  all  the  driving 
force  of  his  own  personality,  and 
stamped  it  with  features  which  it  has 
never  lost.  Big  in  the  years  which 
followed,  he  overshadowed  every  con- 
temporary till  his  death.  Adroit  in 
negotiation,  watchful  as  a  cat  with  a 
mouse,  psychologically  insensitive  to 
public  criticism,  which  he  could  twist 
to  his  own  ends,  he  was  a  veritable 
Saul  in  his  generation.  Not  above 
suspicion,  his  hands  were  not  free 
from  "the  accursed  thing";  but  there 
he  stands,  a  complex  personality — 
hard  to  interpret,  hard  to  understand, 
hard  to  analyze,  hard  to  sum  up. 

Sir  Joseph  Pope's  "lives"  may  be 
called  official,  and  official  biographies 
have,  by  divine  right,  inherent  limi- 
tations. A  Morley  can  succeed — the 
lesser  man  fails  miserably.  Pope's 
volumes  are  intrinsically  poor  things. 
They  are  unworthy  of  their  subject. 
There  is  no  application  of  criticism. 
The  darker  places  in  Macdonald's  life 
are  made  still  more  sinister  by  omis- 
sion or  excuse.  There  is  too  much 
hero-worship.  "I  have  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel"  seems  written  on  every 
page.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  writer  has  deliber- 
ately catered  to  a  Canadian  public 
which,  be  it  Tory  or  not,  still  idolizes 
"the  old  chief"  of  Conservation.  The 
effect,  however,  is  the  same.  The  lives 
have  been  successful,  but  this  success 
has  been  bought  at  a  terrible  price. 
Behind  them  lies  plenty  of  spade- 
work,  plenty  of  sifting,  a  personal 
knowledge,  extending  over  years, 
which  no  one  else  possessed;  yet  we 
feel  that  there  has  been  rather  wilful 
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selection,  rather  the  lover's  desire  to 
bind  the  spell  than  the  truth-seeker's 
aim  to  present  the  man  whole  and 
entire  in  scorn  of  consequences. 
Scarcely  any  modern  political  biog- 
raphies in  Canada  have,  in  the  ideal 
sense,  been  greater  failures.  Dr.  Par- 
kin, writing  with  none  of  Sir  Joseph 
Pope's  advantage,  has  produced  a 
worthier  book.  It  is  weakest  where 
Pope,  by  his  opportunities,  ought  to 
have  been  strongest,  but  it  has  a  dig- 
nity, a  polish,  a  balance,  and  an  in- 
sight which  overwhelm  its  predeces- 
sors. Dr.  Parkin's  culture,  however, 
is  cosmopolitan,  not  merely  Canadian. 
Perhaps  Sir  John  Willison's  "Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier"  is  the  greatest  biog- 
raphy in  Canadian  biographical  litera- 
ture. Laurier  was  a  spellbinder;  that 
epithet,  indeed,  explains  much  of  his 
success  and  of  his  failure.  When  the 
spell  worked  there  was  always  bril- 
liant performance,  when  it  failed  there 
was  a  splutter  of  ineffective  fire,  the 
anti-climax  of  tottering  witchcraft. 
Yet  no  Canadian  had  a  more  world- 
wide fame.  Bom  in  French  Canada, 
a  child  of  the  older  ideals,  of  the  older 
civilization,  and  of  the  older  religion, 
trained  in  the  chiacle  of  Antoine  Do- 
rion,  the  brilliant  French-Canadian 
opponent  of  Federation,  he  took  up 
the  reins  of  Liberal  leadership  as  they 
fell  from  the  hands  of  Edward  Blake 
— ^most  honest,  most  learned,  most 
sincere  of  Canadian  politicians;  too 
kindly  for  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
party,  too  sensitive  for  the  fierce  im- 
pact of  public  life.  A  Roman  Catholic 
at  a  moment  in  Canadian  life  when 
religious  passions  were  fanned  to  a 
white  heat,  Laurier  could  accept  a 
challenge  from  his  own  church  and 
fight  as  no  one  else  has  fought  the 
battle  of  Liberalism  in  the  widest 
sense  in  his  native  province  of  Que- 
bec.   A  romantic  figure,  too,  he  im- 


pressed the  British  Empire  as  pre- 
mier of  a  great  sister  nation  who 
derived  his  culture  largely  from  a 
foreign  tradition,  and  who  owed  the 
development  of  his  natural  abilities  to 
an  atmosphere  almost  entirely  un- 
British. 

Like  Sir  Joseph  Pope,  Sir  John 
Willison  had  singular  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  man  whose  life  he  has 
attempted  to  portray;  and  writing  at 
the  height  of  Laurier's  fame  and  in- 
fluence he  had  all  the  occasions  of 
biographical  sin  ready  at  hand.  As 
yet  there  had  been  no  failure  to  inter- 
pret the  national  pulse,  no  reliance  on 
mere  spellbinding  in  an  agonizing 
moment  in  the  world's  history,  no 
fatal  shadow  of  inexplicable  short- 
coming over  the  years  of  service.  Sir 
John  Willison  brought  to  his  work 
careful  training  as  a  journalist  in  the 
best  days  of  Canadian  journalism. 
He  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic life,  of  the  party  machine,  of 
political  inside  history.  Possessing 
himself  something  of  Laurier's  per- 
sonal charm,  he  has  developed  a  dis- 
tinction in  style  which  gives  his  vol- 
umes literary  grace.  Though  Laurier 
was  his  political  chief  at  the  time  of 
writing,  there  is  little  adulation.  Na- 
tional criticism,  judicious  pronounce- 
ments, balanced  judgments  abound. 
The  narrative  moves  along  with  fas- 
cination, because  the  author  takes  the 
reader  into  his  confidence.  We  can 
almost  hear  him  tell  the  story;  we 
can  almost  hear  him  think;  we  can 
almost  watch  the  care  with  which  the 
words  are  weighed,  episodes  valued, 
movements  interpreted,  and  praise 
and  blame  distributed.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Willison's  "Laurier" 
belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Morley's 
"Gladstone".  Of  course,  the  scale  is 
less,  the  events  never  so  momentous, 
the  stage  and  figures  very  small  in 
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comparison,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  history  of  modem  Can- 
ada, the  work  is  indispensable. 

There  are  undoubtedly  severe  limi- 
tations. Laurier  was  still  alive,  and 
even  though  his  power  had  largely 
narrowed  down  to  the  limits  of  his 
own  province,  yet  "the  old  warhorse" 
had  much  of  the  old  spell  and  the  old 
vitality;  though  perhaps  the  fire  and 
harness  were  those  of  a  world  that 
died  in  the  agonies  of  the  Great  War. 
Thus,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  judi- 
cial hand  of  time  will  write  on  Lau- 
rier when  the  final  winnowing  of  his 
history  has  been  made.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain:  Willison's  work 
will  not  be  idly  thrown  aside.  It  rep- 
resents the  greatest  advance  in  Cana- 
dian biographical  literature.  If  there 
is  a  note  of  rhetoric  here  and  there 
that  grates  on  the  ear  of  the  fastidi- 
ous critic,  and  a  "jerkiness"  at  places 
which  seems  to  protrude  in  the  gen- 
eral purity  of  form,  yet  we  feel  that 
Canada  possesses  a  prose  writer  who 
can  lighten  up  a  political  subject  with 
literary  color  and  literary  distinction. 

Finally,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
close  on  the  personal  note.  There  has 
been  a  distinct  advance  in  biograph- 
ical literature  during  the  last  few 
years  in  Canada;  but  there  is  still  too 
much  self -consciousness  and  too  little 
self-criticism  in  Canadian  life  to  give 
any  assurance  of  anything  like  uni- 
form success.  Sir  Charles  Tupper's 
"Recollections"  and  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright's  "Reminiscences"  illustrate 
this  point  from  the  angle  of  personal 
character.  Tupper  and  Cartwright 
were  two  of  tiie  lesser  men  who 
watched  in  those  pregnant  autunm 
days  of  the  Quebec  Conference  when 
faith  in  Federation  struggled  with 
the  hard  facts  of  political  deadlock. 
It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  autobiog- 
n^hy   is  exceedingly   difficult     The 


Benvenuto  Cellinis  and  the  Benjamin 
Franklins  are  few,  and  even  Homer — 
in  Lord  Morley's  "Recollections" — 
sometimes  nods.  If  biography  has 
external  difficulties,  autobiography 
has  countless  internal  problems  to 
solve  before  it  can  be  successful 

These  two  books  may  be  said  to  be 
the  pioneers  of  literary  autobiography 
in  Canada;  perhaps  they  are  worthy 
of  that  place.  The  more  interesting 
is  Tupper's.  He  was  a  bigger  figure 
than  Cartwright,  and  he  stood  for- 
ward at  the  end  of  his  life  as  the 
champion  of  the  closer  federation  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  conunon 
chord  through  all  the  pages  is  un- 
bounded optimism.  No  cloud  seems  to 
have  crossed  Tupper's  horizon,  and  he 
had  infinite  confidence  in  himself,  and 
his  causes  are  divine  in  potential  and 
ultimate  success.  The  note  through- 
out is  ponderous.  There  is  nothing 
naive,  nothing  piquant — and  this  from 
a  man  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in 
the  world  of  politics,  who  was  Pre- 
mier of  Canada.  Never  a  touch  of 
liveliness,  not  a  word  of  political  phil- 
osophy, not  a  glimmer  of  insight  in 
these  heavy  and  confused  pages.  The 
spirit  of  self-confidence  is  never 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  spirit 
of  self-criticism.  The  book  only  ap- 
proaches literature:  it  will  finally  be 
classified  as  historical  material — 
without  introduction  and  explanatory 
notes — compiled  by  a  man  who  can 
complacently  call  himself  "the  grand 
old  statesman". 

Like  Tupper,  Cartwright  spent  his 
life  in  politics.  His  note  is  more  in- 
timate, but  he  was  a  violent  personal 
partisan.  Flitting  from  one  political 
camp  to  another,  his  personal  judg- 
ments are  one-sided,  and  hatred  seems 
to  have  developed  within  him  into  a 
special  vocation.  His  pronounce- 
ments, then,  on  political  figures  such 
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as  Macdonald  and  Blake  are  vindictive 
and  unjast,  and  indicate  as  much  a 
want  of  the  sense  of  eamme  U  faut  as 
the  blunder  in  form — a  series  of 
imaginary  interviews  with  a  news- 
paper reporter— indicates  a  lack  of 
literary  perception.  In  political  ques- 
tionsy  however,  apart  from  personal, 
there  is  more  insight  than  in  Tupper's 
book.  Cartwright  labored  under  no 
delusions  about  the  divinity  of  par- 
ties as  Tupper  did,  and  he  can  trace 
political  tendencies,  where  Tupper 
only  blunders  along  in  optimistic  as- 
surance. 

On  the  whole,  neither  book  will  live 
as  autobiography.  It  is  true  that 
autobiography  works  from  the  inner 
to  the  external,  that  egoism  is  its 
primum  mobile,  and  that  its  success  is 
proportionate  to  the  self-absorption 
of  the  writer.  Its  universal  motto 
might  be  Benjamin  Franklin's:  ''It 
would  not  be  altogether  absurd  if  a 
man  were  to  thank  God  for  his  vanity 
among  the  other  comforts  of  life''. 
Its  keynote  is  lyrical.  But,  like  the 
l3rric,  it  needs  discrimination.  Neither 


Tupper  nor  Cartwright  possesses  this 
in  any  degree.  Both  books  undoubt- 
edly possess  that  sine  qua  non  of  auto- 
biography—egoism; but  there  is  an 
overdose— it  is  the  egoism  of  egoism. 
Both  men  were  moral  egoists,  not  lit- 
erary egoists,  and  as  a  result  their 
books  are  failures  as  literature.  Too 
much  conscious  and  predominating 
subjectivity  is  as  fatal  to  autobiog- 
raphy as  to  the  lyric.  The  books  can 
at  least  stand  as  finger-posts  marked 
''danger"  to  those  Canadians  who  con- 
template writing  in  this  literary  form. 
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COMPLAINT  DEPARTMENT 


Frevdian 
America 

I  do  not  know  anything  about 
Freud;  in  fact,  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  from  the  start,  until  fairly 
recently  I  suffered  from  a  tendency 
to  confuse  psychology  with  physi- 
ology or  even  philology,  and  to  class 
all  three  in  my  mind  as  among 
the  words  I  must  use  with  caution, 
being  incurably  ignorant  of  their 
meaning. 

English  people,  as  a  rule,  are  not, 
like  Americans,  really  alive  to  the  ex- 
citing fact  that  they  are  alive.  They 
live  crudely  on  until  they  die,  they  fall 
in  love,  they  fight  wars,  they  go  to 
church,  and  never  dream  of  forming 
clubs  and  of  meeting  once  a  week  to 
explain  these  phenomena  to  each  other. 
Deliberate  discussion  on  a  given  sub- 
ject at  a  given  moment  is  very  rare  in 
England.  The  Englishman,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  seldom  goes  to  his  neighbor's 
house  except  in  search  of  a  meaL  Dur- 
ing the  meal  possibly  such  subjects  as 
love,  the  league  of  nations,  the  moral 
law,  or  labor  unrest  may  arise  by  mis- 
take, as  it  were,  but  nobody  ever  ar- 
rives prepared  for  these  contingencies. 
I  have  never  even  heard  of  anyone  in 
my  native  country  attending  a  Brown- 
ing tea,  or  a  reading  of  modem  verse; 
and  I  tremble  to  think  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  a  guest  who  arrived  primed 
with  a  little  paper  to  read  to  the  com- 
pany on  Bolshevism  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  a  comparison  between  Spin- 
oza and  John  Ruskin — ^an  event  which, 
I  understand,  would  cause  no  surprise 


in  the  United  States.  Anybody  in 
England  who  thinks  of  a  good  thing 
to  say  and,  while  determined  to  say  it, 
can  never  find  an  opening  for  it  in  his 
circle,  may  go  and  stand  on  a  tub  at 
Marble  Arch.  Unlimited  tubs  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  public,  and 
we  are  all  at  liberty  to  release  our 
complexes  thus.  Only  unfortunately 
we  never  know  that  we  are  doing  so. 
To  know  exactly  what  you  are  doing  is 
an  American  luxury. 

English  minds,  I  must  suppose,  work 
even  as  American  minds  do,  but  they 
work  mechanically  all  by  themselves; 
so  to  speak,  they  blush  unseen,  and 
their  owners  remain  unaware  of  their 
processes.  Even  if  we  could  discuss 
them,  I  think  to  do  so  would  be  brand- 
ed as  vulgar,  as  though  we  should  call 
attention  to  our  digestive  organs. 

Not  only  do  talkers  in  America  make 
dates  on  which  to  talk — a  thing,  I  re~ 
peat,  incomprehensible  to  the  vague 
English  mind — ^but  they  travel  im- 
mense distances  in  order  to  meet  other 
talkers  on  their  special  subjects. 
They  spend  their  sunmiers  in  colo- 
nies: there  are  whole  villages  full  of 
writers,  seashores  black  with  artists, 
mountains  encrusted  with  devotees  of 
New  Thought,  camps  specially  built  to 
the  glory  of  Freud.  Every  American 
seems  to  know  every  other  American 
with  a  kindred  souL  No  force  on 
earth  could  keep  asunder  two  admir- 
ers of  one  theory,  though  one  be  bom 
in  Portland,  Maine,  and  the  other  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  Being  pliable  and 
intent  on  remaining  inconspicuous,  I 
also  travel  hopefully  in  the  wake  oi 
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hostesses  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  proph- 
ets, and  learn  why,  how,  and  whether 
I  am  alive.  I  have  remained  politely 
awake  throagh  so  many  discussions 
that,  though  I  know  nothing  about 
psychotogy,  I  have  learned  something 
about  psychologists,  at  any  rate  ama- 
teur psychotogists. 

I  Imow  the  inevitable  clamorer  after 
definitions;  I  know  the  young  man 
who,  overrating  his  own  courage,  be- 
gins to  read  in  a  mixed  company  a 
paper  on  certain  of  Freud's  theories, 
and,  on  reaching  the  salient  points  of 
the  paper,  balks,  blushes,  treads  on 
his  own  toes  for  a  few  embarrassing 
moments,  and  then  skips  tamely  to  the 
safe  conclusion.  I  know  the  people — 
ninety  per  cent  of  amateur  psycholo- 
gists belong  to  this  class — ^who  attend 
the  discussion  simply  in  order  to  il- 
lustrate it  with  complexes  of  their 
own,  and  who  interrupt  any  impersonal 
debate  with  such  questions  as:  "Say, 
can  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
whenever  I  hear  the  name  of  Senator 
Lodge  my  right  toe  twitches?",  or 
"Do  you  know,  I  once  had  an  aunt  who 
unconsciously  began  to  howl  like  a  wolf 
whenever  bananas  appeared  upon  the 
table.  Is  there  any  precedent  for 
this?"  With  my  accustomed  eye  I 
can  see  these  questions  straining  like 
greyhounds  on  the  leash  from  the  first, 
and  when  they  are  all  let  loose  together 
at  the  first  pause,  the  effect  is  most 
exciting  and  confusing.  I  know  the 
person,  generally  a  woman,  who  has  a 
complex  to  release  of  such  a  very  com- 
plicated character  that  she  spends  the 
whole  evening  in  intermittently  emit- 
ting disjointed  words  which  fail  to 
convey  anything  to  anybody,  although 
the  whole  company  is  anxious  to  help 
and  instruct  her  at  the  first  sign  of 
coherence.  I  know  the  person  who  al- 
ways insists  on  going  backward  into 
the  remote  history  of  every  phrase 


and  every  word,  and,  after  delivering 
an  extempore  lecture  for  thirty  min- 
utes, adds — "But  perhaps  I  should 
make  myself  clearer  if  I  read  you  a 
little  paper  which  I  wrote  last  night", 
and  then  spends  the  next  thirty  min- 
utes in  reading  the  lecture  she  has 
just  delivered.  I  know  the  person — 
generally  a  man— who  has  a  mania  for 
summarizing;  if  he  had  his  way  every 
discussion  would  be  a  summary  of  the 
last  discussion,  a  form  of  inbreeding, 
so  to  speak,  which  would  eventually 
cause  the  whole  enterprise  to  die  of 
inanition.  I  know  the  person — al- 
ways a  man — ^who  cannot  make  out 
what  it  is  all  about,  but  who  wakes 
up  now  and  then  to  ask  a  question 
which  brings  shame  upon  the  earnest 
wife  who  brought  him. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have  be- 
come an  expert  objective  psychologist. 
I  admit  I  still  do  not  even  know 
Freud's  first  name,  but  I  flatter  my- 
self that  I  can  now  sit  gracefully  at 
the  feet  of  any  of  his  admirers.  No 
complex,  no  repression,  no  release  ever 
dawns  on  my  horizon  now  without  be- 
ing wistfully  encouraged  by  me — al- 
beit without  comprehension  —  and 
stored  up  for  future  use  in  order  that 
I  may  show  a  spurious  intelligence  on 
suitable  occasions.  I  keep  a  little 
stock  of  complicated  and  cultured 
dreams  ready  to  my  hand,  and  recite 
them  to  analyzers  on  request.  I  in- 
dustriously examine  even  my  most 
melancholy  moods,  and  by  this  fasci- 
nating occupation  prove  the  truth  of 
that  beautiful  saying — (was  it  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox's?) — that  every  cloud, 
if  analytically  turned  inside  out,  can 
show  a  silver  lining. 

But  it  must  be  fun  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican, and  automatically  know  every- 
thing about  one's  self  from  birth. 

— STELLA  BENSON 
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The  Literary 
Raw 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rows,  but 
the  one  I  mean  is  a  fight — a  beautiful, 
lovely,  all-around  fight,  with  no  essen- 
tial part  missing;  and  that  is  what  a 
literary  row  is. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  rows:  the 
matrimonial  row,  which  has  its  merits, 
although  it  generally  lacks  originality 
and  is  always  built  on  the  same  old 
foundation.  There  is,  in  fact,  never 
anything  unexpected  about  the  matri- 
monial row— you  always  know  before- 
hand just  what  is  going  to  happen. 
There  are  also  good  points  about  the 
family  row,  but  it  is  generally  a  vul- 
gar i^air,  and  has  about  it  a  kind  of 
indecency  which  does  not  enhance  its 
attractiveness.  The  theatrical  row  is 
sometimes  impressive,  though  gener- 
ally too  brutal  and  provocative  of  un- 
pleasant atrocities.  It  lacks  gentility; 
and  the  intense  egotism  and  gross  ma- 
terialism of  the  parties  involved,  to- 
gether with  their  evident  desire  to 
make  money  out  of  it  by  advertise- 
ment— all  these  things  give  the  theat- 
rical row  an  undoubted  flavor  of  dull- 
ness. Indeed,  it  is  usually  nothing  but 
a  horrible  knock-down  and  drag-out 
kind  of  business,  frequently  overalco- 
holic,  and  usually  disgusting  and  un- 
dramatic. 

But  the  literary  row  is  a  tragic  joy. 
When  it  gets  going  properly  it  takes 
in  everything;  there  is  no  ele- 
ment missing  to  make  it  a  success. 
All  the  various  ingredients  are  there: 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  a  whole  com- 
bination of  other  things  which  you 
wouldn't  believe  it  was  possible  to 
bring  together  in  such  profusion  if 
you  didn't  see  the  thing  working  be- 
fore your  eyes. 

Naturally,  there  are  always  women 
in  a  literary  row,  and  when,  in  the 


bargain,  they  are  literary  women,  so 
much  the  more  assured  is  the  crown- 
ing success  of  the  row.  One  genuine, 
simon-pure  literary  woman  can  plan 
and  carry  through  almost  any  literary 
row  to  ultimate  victory.  If  in  addition 
to  being  a  literary  woman,  she  is  also 
a  woman  editor  (as  sometimes  hai)- 
pens)  the  nth  power  of  the  literary 
row  is  then  assured.  For  this  lady  has 
imagination,  experience,  conceit,  and 
an  unbounded  courage.  That  is  to  say, 
she  has  courage  if  she  hasn't  been  an 
editor  too  long,  and  her  spirit  isn't 
broken. 

Now  I  do  not,  for  one  moment,  mean 
to  imply  that  all  literary  rows  are  in- 
stigated by  women,  by  literary  women, 
or  by  women  editors.  I  merely  wish 
to  say  that  no  literary  row  is  com- 
plete without  one  of  these  protago- 
nists. As  for  the  other  actors,  there 
is  rarely  any  complaint  about  their 
number  or  variety.  They  are  drawn 
from  all  walks  of  life.  There  is  gener- 
ally a  publisher,  a  male  author  (al- 
though this  species  appears  to  be 
dying  out),  a  futurist,  an  imagist  or 
something  of  that  sort,  one  or  two 
Philistines,  an  artist  au  naturel,  sev- 
eral disinterested  "friends",  who  usu- 
ally act  as  witnesses  and  spend  their 
time  in  lying  about  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  a  literary  agent.  Of  course 
literary  rows  can  be  pulled  off  without 
literary  agents,  but  they  are  generally 
used  when  possible,  as  they  lend  an 
air  of  altruism  to  the  whole  affair  and 
lift  it  above  the  sordid  realm  of  the 
mere  publisher. 

The  literary  row  is  the  only  kind  of 
row  that  can  be  classed  as  a  work  of 
genuine  sanguinary  art.  For  this  rea- 
son you  can  always  view  'it  from 
various  angles  and  from  each  angle  it 
presents  a  different  aspect.  Another 
characteristic  thing  about  it  is  that 
nobody   ever   quite   knows   where   it 
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started.  One  poor  devil  of  an  aathor 
may  have  stolen  an  idea  from  another 
and  sold  it  to  a  publisher,  but  after- 
ward it  may  easily  be  proved  that  the 
idea  didn't  belong  to  the  one  who 
claimed  it  anyway — ^the  man  who 
thought  he  owned  it  may  have  got  it 
from  someone  else.  Or  a  woman 
editor  may  reject  a  manuscript  writ- 
ten by  a  beautiful  young  authoress 
who  was  taken  home  in  a  taxicab  from 
a  bohemian  blowout  by  the  husband 
of  the  woman  editor.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  extremely  unfair  to  give  more 
than  a  hint  of  the  great  variety  of 
motives  and  scenes  which  constitute 
the  framework  of  every  literary  row. 
But  if  we  approach  it  philosophically, 
we  shall  begin  to  see  why  it  is  so  re- 
markable. All  the  characters  in  it — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  au- 
thor and  the  publisher — have  imagina- 
tion, that  is,  creative  ability.  This 
enables  them  to  visualize  every  possi- 
bility of  mendacity,  jealousy,  and  so 
on.  And  as  they  are  adepts  in  morbid 
introspection,  and  additional  misinfor- 
mation about  what  has  happened  is 
always  forthcoming,  the  possibilities 
are  unlimited.  As  the  row  proceeds  on 
its  course,  it  drags  in  printers'  devils, 
innocent  cashiers  and  business  man- 
agers, newspaper  reporters,  and  one 
or  two  patrons  of  literature  (those 
silent  sufferers  that  nobody  ever  hears 
of,  the  gentlemen  who  pay  the  cost  of 
printing  some  book  which  the  hapless 
author  cannot  get  before  the  world  in 
any  other  way). 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  superior- 
ity of  the  literary  row  over  all  others 
lies  in  its  destructive  power.  A  matri- 
monial or  family  row  generally  means 
either  that  a  wife  or  a  certain  piece 
of  property  is  exchanged  or  adjusted. 
But  a  literary  row  leaves  behind  it  a 
chain  of  blasted  reputations,  of  broken 
bank  accounts,  of  people  out  of  a  job, 


or  men  and  women  with  careers 
ruined. 

For  example,  one  incidental  result 
of  past  literary  rows  is  the  conven- 
tional idea  now  accepted  by  many  ordi- 
nary minds  that  a  man  and  a  woman, 
if  they  both  happen  to  be  literary, 
cannot  get  along  together  when  mar- 
ried; and  that,  in  case  they  are  so 
stupid  as  to  commit  this  blunder,  they 
must  inevitably  come  to  grief.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  all  literary 
people  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fall  in  love  with  one  another,  start  out 
with  this  preconceived  obsession.  The 
fact  that  they  both  like  the  same 
things  spells  ruin.  The  woman,  hav- 
ing talent,  must  necessarily  be  disor- 
derly and  undomestic.  The  man,  also 
having  talent,  must  be  morally  irre- 
sponsible and  eventually  have  to  be 
put  out  of  the  house  and  chained  to 
the  woodshed,  or  put  on  a  wire  trolley. 
This  stupid  lie  is  actually  and  uncon- 
sciously accepted  by  large  numbers  of 
people  with  literary  proclivities  who 
dread  to  marry  other  literary  people 
whom  they  have  been  so  unlucky  as  to 
love,  for  fear  they  will  shortly  have  to 
secure  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
compatibility.  The  truth  is  of  course 
that  it  is  possible  to  lead  a  decent  life 
even  if  one  is  presumably  intelligent, 
as  literary  people  are  presumed  to  be. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  literary 
people  are  always  intelligent.  But 
when  they  are  not,  possibly  their  true 
literary  qualities  are  not  so  genuine  as 
they  appear. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  two  people 
to  live  together  happily  and  to  love 
each  other  enduringly  and  to  have 
tastes  that  are  quite  in  common.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  getting  along  to- 
gether after  marriage  is  an  affair  not 
so  much  of  intelligence  and  mental 
proclivities,  as  it  is  of  sensibility  and 
character.    People  who  pursue  literary 
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work,  be  they  men  or  women,  usually 
have  to  invade  their  own  homes  with 
their  trade,  and  as  they  are  from 
necessity  obliged  to  cultivate  a  certain 
selfishness  in  order  to  get  their  work 
done,  all  this  is  likely  to  cause  trouble 
unless  the  various  parties  acquire 
character  and  common  sense.  The 
proper  business  of  literary  people 
when  they  live  together  is  to  avoid 
talking  shop,  not  to  encroach  over- 
much on  the  time  and  labor  of  one 
another,  to  cultivate  humility,  and  to 
realize  that  the  conmionest  things  of 
life  are  the  most  interesting.  As  for 
the  literary  row,  it  often  sweeps  off 
their  feet  and  permanently  wrecks  two 
young  people  just  starting  out,  who 
love  each  other  and  who  have  a  right 
to  a  good  expectation  of  continued  hap- 


piness. It  winds  its  venomous  way 
through  Bohemia;  it  penetrates  the 
sanctum  of  the  editor;  it  "grips"  the 
publisher,  it  infuriates  the  landlord, 
and  raises  general  hob  with  a  whole 
company  of  people. 

In  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  literary  people 
take  themselves  too  seriously.  They 
have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own 
importance.  They  are  often  oversel- 
fish,  and  inasmuch  as  their  writing 
does  not  put  too  great  a  strain  upon 
their  accuracy,  in  their  hands  the 
literary  row  takes  on  all  the  qualities 
of  a  masterpiece  of  fiction  which,  in 
common  with  most  masterpieces,  is 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
characters  that  are  killed  off. 

— ^THOMAS  L.  MASSON 


CONCERNING  YARNS 

BY  BRIAN  HOOKER 


There  are  two  ways  of  enjoying  a 
story.  One  is  the  pleasure  of  artistic 
appreciation,  which  is  a  taste  more  or 
less  cultivated  and  mature,  the  pleas- 
ure of  testing  the  true  portrayal  of 
things  we  know,  of  noticing  how  truly 
the  mirror  has  been  held  up  to  na- 
ture: the  pleasure  of  assent.  The 
other  is  the  pleasure  of  wonder,  the 
news  interest  as  it  were  in  things  we 
personally  know  nothing  about,  the 
enjojrment  of  a  story  precisely  because 
no  such  events  have  happened  nor 
probably  ever  can  happen  to  us  in  our 
lives.  And  this  last  is  by  all  odds  the 
more  popular  and  universal  pleasure 
of  the  two.  The  cultured  reader  at 
this  point  murmurs  in  his  mind,  "Ah, 
yes — realism  and  romance'';  but  it  is 
not  quite  that,  either.    For  the  grim- 


iest realism  becomes  thus  darkly  won- 
derful to  those  whose  lives  are  lapped 
in  lavender;  and  the  wildest  romance 
is  thus  enjoyed  not  with  any  sense  of 
romantic  art,  but  for  the  pleasure  of 
vicarious  adventure. 

Now,  this  delight  in  a  fiction  beyond 
our  own  experience  of  fact,  though  it 
be  nowise  consciously  artistic,  is  yet 
the  oldest  and  the  most  natural  pleas- 
ure art  can  give.  It  goes  back  to  na- 
tional childhood;  for  the  legends  of 
every  race  date  long  before  its  epics, 
and  there  is  no  photography  in  folk- 
lore. As  for  the  individual  child 
everywhere,  he  accepts  with  equal 
gusto  the  chronicles  of  another  little 
boy  who  had  his  hair  cut  Dutch,  or 
the  most  elvish  fancies  of  fairyland. 
That  is  because  to  him  facts  them- 
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selves  are  still  fancifuL  But  go  on 
with  him  a  few  years  until,  as  the 
shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to 
close,  you  shall  find  him  turning  from 
tales  of  Bchool  and  home  to  read  of 
Indians  and  cowboys  and  the  gory 
pirates  of  the  Spanish  Main ;  while  his 
little  sister  from  the  like  impulse  pal- 
pitates over  exquisite  love  affairs  be- 
yond her  age.  And  when  at  last  the 
light  of  common  day  beats  pitilessly 
into  every  comer,  and  all  the  horizon- 
lines  are  sharply  drawn,  the  instinct 
for  escape  into  imagination  reaches  a 
greater  stature.  Some  of  us  may 
know  something  about  art;  but  all  of 
us  know  what  we  like,  and  what  we 
like  is  the  unknown.  That  is  what  sends 
the  Tired  Business  Man  to  the  girl- 
and-music  show.  The  facts  he  may 
get,  if  he  chooses,  at  the  stage  en- 
trance; but  the  facts  are  unsatisfy- 
ing. What  he  wants  is  to  behold  the 
unearthly  feminine  cavorting  under  a 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
That  is  what  makes  matinte  heroes 
heroic  equally  to  maid  and  matron; 
for  the  one  has  never  fully  known  a 
lover,  and  the  other  knows  that  John 
was  never  like  this.  It  is  the  same 
instinct  which  has  made  the  fame  of 
Robert  Chambers  extend  far  beyond 
Fifth  Avenue  and  the  country  houses 
of  Long  Island;  the  same  which  has 
made  Sherlock  Holmes  a  name  to  con- 
jure with  almost  everywhere  except 
among  detectives  and  policemen.  All 
the  unknown  appears  magnificent ;  but 
most  of  all,  that  which  the  limitation 
of  our  actual  life  has  made  unknow- 
able. 

And  it  is  almost  wholly  an  affair  of 
identifying  ourselves  with  the  chief 
person  of  the  tale,  and  in  that  charac- 
ter living  awhile  more  richly  than  our 
actual  lives  allow.  It  was  a  lady  who 
said:  ''Je  n'aime  que  des  romans  dont 
je  puis  Stre  moi-mfime  la  h6roine'^ 


But  there  is  nothing  particularly  fem- 
inine in  that  feeling.  We  men,  no 
less,  love  those  romances  best  of  which 
we  can  imagine  ourselves  the  hero; 
and  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  own  ex- 
perience. So  we  demand  the  simple 
hero  and  the  striking  plot;  the  person- 
ality in  which  we  can  array  ourselves 
without  having  to  make-believe  too 
violently,  and  the  adventure  as  re- 
mote from  humdrum  actualities  as 
may  be.  The  very  title  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  symbolizes  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  matter:  an  ordinary  little 
girl  in  an  extraordinary  world.  We 
can  all  be  Alice,  if  only  it  were  given 
all  of  us  to  arrive  in  Wonderland. 
And  the  later  adventure  of  the  same 
young  person  points  nicely  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  artistic  pleasure 
of  the  few  readers  and  the  personal 
enjo3nnent  of  the  general.  For  those 
few  delight,  like  the  superior  Hamlet, 
in  seeing  the  mirror  held  up  to  nature; 
but  we  others  care  not  to  look  into 
reflections  however  true,  but  rather  to 
step  with  Alice  through  the  looking- 
glass  into  that  strange  land  upon  the 
other  side.  I  remember  in  college 
days  a  discussion  of  some  new  novel, 
and  one  who  said  in  awestruck  tones : 
"You  know,  I've  got  a  brother  who's 
engaged,  and  he  says  that  reading 
those  love  scenes  is  just  like  being  in 
love  yourself". 

If  youth  but  knew!  Or  if  age, 
knowing  too  many  facts  of  this  old 
world,  could  in  some  perilous  land  even 
yet  uncharted  put  on  again  the  divine 
astonishment  of  young  eyes!  As  we 
live  onward,  eadi  one  settles  more 
and  more  into  his  own  familiar  rut, 
long  since  grown  humdrum;  and 
whether  his  accustomed  way  be  that 
of  the  lizard  on  the  rock  or  the  eagle 
mounting  to  the  sun,  matters  never  a 
straw — contempt  still  grows  upon 
familiarity.     Rosy  and  golden  skies 
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turn  brass  above  us ;  be  sure  that  the 
peacock  and  the  tiger  dress  to  their 
own  sight  in  somber  colors.  So  we 
make  fiction  our  escape  from  fact,  and 
in  the  person  of  hero  or  heroine  taste 
of  a  richer  life  still  iridescent  with 
surprises,  wherein  danger  and  pain 
are  strangely  pleasant  for  the  sake 
of  the  adventure  they  contain. 

We  do  not  explain  this  very  clearly 
to  ourselves ;  but  then,  we  do  not  as  a 
rule  explain  anything  to  ourselves  very 
clearly.  We  say,  popularly,  that  we 
do  not  like  the  sordid  and  the  grievous 
in  books :  we  get  enough  of  that  in  life. 
And  there  is  truth  in  this.  But  see 
how  our  leisurely  and  luxurious  flock 
to  the  problem  play,  or  devour  the 
despairing  novel.  They  say  it  is  be- 
cause they  desire  art;  but  it  is  not. 
It  is  because,  like  the  rest  of  us,  they 
desire  the  unfamiliar.  We  will  all  sup 
greedily  upon  horrors,  if  only  they 
have  a  happy  ending.  That  we  indeed 
demand,  because  after  the  average 
reader  has  lived  in  the  person  of  some 
character  for  three  hundred  pages,  it 
gives  him  an  unpleasant  shock  to  have 
that  character  die  or  go  to  hell  alive. 
Only  a  very  strong  and  happy  age  can 
luxuriate  in  grief;  and  our  own  is  nat- 
urally occupied  with  proclaiming  its 
own  grandeurs  and  glories :  that  is  to 
say,  with  whistling  to  keep  up  courage. 
Nevertheless,  we  delight  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  adversities  which  nothing 
would  tempt  us  actually  to  undergo; 
probably  from  a  flattering  sense  of 
huge  endurance,  as  Tom  Sawyer  gloat- 
ed over  the  dream  of  being  a  hermit 
in  a  cave.  Our  serious  opinion  as  to 
the  saint  and  the  desperado  alike  is 
frankly  that  we  would  rather  see  than 
be  one;  but  to  be  one  in  fancy  and 
never  count  the  cost — that  lies  very 
near  the  heart  of  secret  longing.  It 
is  a  truly  dreadful  reflection  to  con- 
sider what  sort  of  literature  would 


be  popular  among  the  inhabitants  of 
a  conventional  heaven.  Perhaps  in  the 
intervals  of  harp  playing  they  all  read 
"Paradise  Lost'V  And  doubtless  the 
danmed  (if  any  such  there  be)  find  a 
romantic  interest  in  the  pages  of  Ra- 
bindranath  Tagore. 

That  is  the  real  secret  of  popularity 
in  modem  romantic  fiction  from  the 
beginning:  a  triumph  not  of  literary 
art,  but  of  adventures  delivered  at  the 
door,  to  be  enjoyed  in  comfort  by  the 
fireside.  That  was  what  made  the 
general  appeal  of  Scott  and  Bsrron  and 
Bulwer-Lytton ;  of  Charlotte  BrontS, 
glaring  upon  conventional  society 
through  a  passion  of  cloistered  inno- 
cence; of  Dickens,  filling  gray  London 
with  stranger  creatures  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  all  mythology.  That  is 
why  people  vaguely  respect  Stevenson 
for  a  mysterious  something  called 
style,  but  frankly  love  him  for 
"Jekyll"  and  for  "Treasure  Island"; 
or  prefer  Mr.  Kipling  in  his  earlier 
work,  not  as  the  perfect  artist  he  has 
since  become,  but  as  the  discoverer  of 
a  new  world  in  the  orient  That  is 
the  strength  of  the  excellent  ferocities 
of  Jack  London — ^by  no  means  the 
philosophy  which  he  strove  to  preach, 
but  that  lure  of  the  great  northwest 
which  is  felt  so  keenly  by  down-east- 
erners. That  was  what  set  us  all  read- 
ing war  books  for  three  years;  pre- 
cisely because  we  could  not  go  to  the 
war.  And  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
the  same  human  hunger  turns  back 
insatiate  to  its  ordinary  food  of  peace- 
ful times,  to  tales  of  crime  and  mys- 
tery and  adventure  by  land  and  sea, 
to  whatever  promises  taking  the 
reader  out  of  his  routine,  and  making 
him  boylike  the  desperado  of  a  dream, 
or  the  Odysseus  of  a  leisure  hour.  I 
myself  have  just  been  reading  within 
the  compass  of  a  month  some  fifty  or 
sixty  such  tales,  pretty  well  a  whole 
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season's  output  of  yams.  If  it  had 
been  art,*I  must  have  surfeited  long 
since.  But  I  was  reading  as  he  who 
runs  may  read,  for  adventure;  and  I 
came  to  the  last  story  with  as  fresh 
an  interest  as  to  the  first. 

A  full  half  of  aU  our  adventure  sto- 
ries have  to  do  in  one  way  or  another 
with  crime.  This  is  natural;  for 
crime,  as  our  daily  papers  tell  us,  is 
ever  in  our  midst.  And  yet  it  re- 
mains fascinatingly  unknown  and 
mysterious,  the  nearest  borderland  of 
the  world  of  romance.  Most  of  us 
never  suffer  nor  commit  any  breach 
of  the  more  exciting  commandments, 
nor  otherwise  become  involved  in  any 
web  of  mysterious  misdoing.  We 
should  be  excessively  uncomfortable 
if  we  did.  All  the  more  is  this  darkly 
wild  environment  of  real  heroes  and 
villains  pleasurable  upon  the  printed 
page.  And  it  is  easy  upon  the  imagi- 
nation too,  since  these  desperate  af- 
fairs take  place  amid  familiar  scenes. 
Aside  from  the  detective  stories, 
which  are  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
there  are  always  plenty  of  moving 
mysteries  where  the  hero  whose  being 
we  borrow  for  the  nonce  becomes  en- 
meshed, innocently  or  otherwise,  in 
some  criminal  complication.  Two 
books  of  this  kind  stand  out  well 
among  the  rest.  One  is  "The  Blind 
Man's  Eyes'',  by  William  MacHarg 
and  Edwin  Balmer,  a  really  original 
and  unusual  story  of  business  wicked- 
ness and  intrigue.  Its  strong  point  is 
its  intelligence.  But  do  not  be  fright- 
ened, it  will  not  make  the  reader  think 
too  hard.  The  brain  work  is  done  by 
the  persons  of  the  story.  The  other, 
Gertrude  Atherton's  "Mrs.  Balfame", 
has  for  heroine  a  dub-woman  and 
suburban  social  leader  who,  if  she  did 
not  indeed  murder  her  husband,  at 
least  honestly  tried  to  do  so.  There  is 
genuine  literary  value  too;  real  peo- 


ple, and  a  veritable  sense  of  things  as 
they  do  actually  happen.  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton  likes  to  use  one  queer  and  far- 
fetched word  to  the  half-dozen  pages; 
and  she  simply  cannot  contain  her 
spleen  against  the  hateful  men  and  the 
more  hateful  women  who  feel  feminine 
about  them.  But  this  last  is  hardly 
a  drawback  nowadays.  It  should  re- 
fresh all  irritable  wives;  and  for  the 
others,  there  is  a  good  sensational 
murder  case,  planned  out  with  clever- 
ness and  skill,  and  very  adequately 
written.  Among  others  of  the  same 
general  type,  "Branded"  by  Francis 
Lynde  has  an  unusual  point  of  view. 
The  hero  is  undeservedly  imprisoned 
at  the  start;  and  the  rest  of  the  story 
deals  with  his  efforts  and  adventures 
in  shaking  off  that  taint  and  digging 
a  fortune  out  of  the  ground  in  the  far 
west.  "The  Death  Cry"  by  Darby 
Hauck  involves  a  very  genuine  woman 
in  a  murder  charge  brought  against 
the  man  who  is  her  good  friend  and 
neighbor.  "Suspense"  by  Isabel 
Ostrander,  though  it  hardly  suggests 
any  sort  of  reality,  yet  makes  a  fair 
show  of  living  up  to  its  title.  And 
"The  White  Rook"  by  J.  B.  Harris- 
Burland  is  such  a  tale  as  Henry  Seton 
Merriman  used  to  tell,  though  hardly 
told  as  he  would  tell  it. 

The  pure  type  of  detective  story, 
which  begins  with  a  crime,  develops 
through  the  unraveling  of  clues,  and 
ends  with  solution  and  explanation,  is 
really  a  sort  of  game  between  the  au- 
thor and  the  reader  to  see  who  shall 
first  reach  the  true  answer  of  the  puz- 
zle. It  is  thus  different  from  other 
yams,  in  that  the  reader  remains  more 
outside  the  story  while  he  reads--con- 
cemed  more  as  a  spectator,  less  as  an 
imaginative  participant.  And  the  fun 
of  the  thing  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  two  points:  the  personality  of 
the  detective,  and  the  cleverness  and 
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fairness  with  which  the  game  of  men- 
tal hide-and-seek  is  played.    Sherlock 
Holmes   was   of   course   supreme   in 
both:  he  was  himself  a  genuine  dis- 
covery; and  the  stories  were  interest- 
ing mysteries  honestly  worked  out. 
The   immortal   Sherlock   usually   did 
some  real  thinking,  based  upon  data 
of  which  the  reader  was  fairly  made 
aware;  so  the  reader  enjoyed  being 
beaten  at  the  game,  and  gave  the  hero 
full    credit    for    analjrtical    genius. 
And  the  course  of  detective  fiction  for 
the  last  several  years  has  been  for  the 
most  part  a  search  for  some  worthy 
successor   to    the    wizard    of    Baker 
Street    Thus  far,  his  mantle  has  not 
anywhere  conspicuously  fallen ;  rather 
has  the  garment  been  parted  in  the 
struggle,  with  much  waving  of  tat- 
tered fragments.    Perhaps  the  authors 
would  deny  this,  but  it  is  no  less  true. 
Pretty  well  all  the  detectives  of  re- 
cent fiction,  and  certainly  the  best  of 
them,  are  no  more  than  degenerate 
Sherlocks   in   disguise.     Christopher 
Quarles,  in  the  two  volumes  of  stories 
by  Percy  James  Brebner,  is  as  jgood 
as  any.    He  produces  an  occasional  erf- 
feet   of   reasoning,    and   the   stories 
themselves  are  well  thought  of.  Then 
there  is  Craig  Kennedy,  Arthur  B. 
Reeve's  detective-scientist.    'The  Pan- 
ama Plot"  is  his  latest  volume.    Prob- 
ably fame  and  fortune  await  the  crea- 
tor of  the  next  really  original  and 
striking  specialist  in  crime.    But  he 
will  not  be  found  easily,  because  orig- 
inal ideas  do  not  come  by  prayer  and 
fasting,  nor  always  to  those  who  can 
use  them  to  good  advantage.    Mean- 
while, we  may  be  content  with  such  as 
are  good  stories,  though  lacking  an 
important  hero.    And  indeed  that  is 
enough   to   ask.     There   is   nothing 
easier  to  write  than  a  detective  story, 
if  the  mere  writing  were  all:  it  does 
not  need  to  be  well  written;  and  the 


trick  of  suspense  upon  which  its  struc- 
ture depends  is  simply  the  most  facile 
tool  in  every  author's  workshop.  But 
to  invent  a  good  detective  plot  is  very 
difficult  indeed,  and  calls  for  more  com- 
bined brains  and  honesty  and  willing 
labor  than  many  authors  can  compass. 

Henry  Leverage  in  'Whispering 
Wires"  has  a  good  idea.  ''In  the 
Night"  by  R.  Gorell  Barnes  is  logical 
and  entertaining  beyond  the  average. 
And  the  Baroness  Orczy  has  turned 
her  familiar  skill  in  fiction  of  the 
cloak-and-sword  order  to  making  a 
series  of  historical  detective  stories 
called  "The  Man  in  Grey",  whose  scene 
is  laid  in  France  in  the  time  of  the 
Chouans,  those  patriot-criminals  of 
the  Empire.  But  by  all  odds  the  best 
new  book  of  the  type  is  "Uncle  Abner" 
by  Melville  Davisson  Post.  The  set- 
ting, among  the  Virginia  Hills  a  gen- 
eration before  the  Civil  War,  is 
interesting  in  itself  as  an  unfamiliar 
bit  of  our  own  history.  The  stories 
are  admirably  reasoned  out,  and  writ- 
ten with  a  grim  sententious  flavor  of 
the  Old  Testament  style  at  once  un- 
usual and  effective.  Mr.  Post  is  al- 
ways intelligent;  but  this  is  the  best 
sheer  writing  he  has  done.  And  Uncle 
Abner  himself,  the  puritan  pioneer 
who  is  a  sort  of  amateur  detective  to 
the  countryside,  is  a  genuine  charac^ 
ter  and  an  original  one.  He  is  not  a 
new  Sherlock  Holmes,  because  he  is 
not  (as  fiction)  sufficiently  modem 
and  universal;  but  he  is  something 
more  than  weU  worth  while. 

In  the  domain  of  pure  adventure,  the 
sea  stories  take  first  place.  All  that 
should  rightfully  belong  to  piracy  and 
the  Spanish  Main,  color  and  tiiriUB 
and  gory  throat-slitting  and  a  captive 
maiden  and  a  plague-ship  manned  by 
the  pestilential  dead,  go  to  the  making 
of  Randall  Parrish's  "Wolves  of  the 
Sea":  a  comfortably  orthodox  tale  of 
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its  tjv^  wherein  no  natural  expecta- 
tion Shan  be  disappointed.  The  Oil- 
skin Packet^,  by  Reginald  Berkeley 
and  James  Dixon,  pleasantly  surprises 
one  by  being  a  good  honest  piece  of 
workmanship.  For  it  is  noUiing  in 
the  world  but  Treasure  Island"  re- 
told. You  would  expect  so  frank  a 
copy  to  be  carelessly  done;  or  else  that 
people  who  could  tell  a  tale  so  well 
would  take  the  trouble  to  invent  one 
of  their  own.  There  is  another  story 
of  buried  treasure,  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne's  "Pieces  of  Eight*':  a  modem 
one,  with  the  pirates  left  out  and  re- 
placed by  a  villain  more  or  less  per- 
functory. Mr.  Le  Gallienne  waxes 
very  luscious  over  his  heroine;  and 
there  are  rosy  dreams  a  plenty,  kept 
carefully  within  the  literal  proprieties 
— a  book  for  boys  and  virgins,  by  all 
means.  Harold  MacGrath  finds  a  good 
title,  'The  Girl  in  His  House",  and 
lives  up  to  the  expectations  it  implies. 
She  is  a  nice  girl,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  her  domicile  in  the  hero's 
home  are  sufficiently  entertaining. 

Finally  there  are  some  half-dozen 
books  which  fall  rather  into  a  category 
by  themselves  because  of  their  connec- 
tion with  the  war.  They  are  not  war 
books,  in  the  too  familiar  sense  which 
we  are  promptly  beginning  to  avoid; 
but  stories  of  international  intrigue. 


of  diplomacy,  or  of  the  secret  service, 
to  which  the  war  forms  a  more  or  less 
accidental  background.  And  some  of 
the  best  adventure  stories  of  the  year 
are  of  this  kind.  'The  Man  with  the 
Club  Foot",  for  instance,  by  Valentine 
Williams  is  a  really  admirable  tale 
of  the  British  secret  service  in  Ger- 
many, vivid  and  well  written  and 
exciting,  and  affording  a  most  satisfy- 
ing loathsome  vision  of  the  Hun.  You 
will  not  go  to  bed  until  you  finish  it. 
'The  Unseen  Hand"  by  Clarence  Her- 
bert New  works  out  in  wild  and  some- 
what unconvincing  improbability  an 
excellent  idea  of  a  sort  of  super-secret 
service  group  of  amateurs.  A  new 
and  mildly  amusing  detective  appears 
in  the  person  of  Inspector  Dawson, 
with  his  combined  human  vanity  and 
superhuman  success.  "The  Lost  Naval 
Papers"  by  Bennet  Copplestone  is  the 
book  in  which  the  excellent  Dawson 
has  his  being.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
presents  two  more  exciting  intrigues 
of  his  regular  pattern,  "The  Pawns 
Count"  and  "The  Zeppelin's  Passen- 
ger". Neither  is  quite  so  good  as 
"The  Double  Traitor"  of  three  years 
ago,  but  they  are  up  to  his  familiar 
standard.  Talbot  Mund/s  "Hira 
Singh"  is  adventure  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent sort,  the  tale  of  a  Sikh  regi- 
ment captured  by  the  Germans  and 
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escaping  across  Asia  Minor  into 
Afghanistan,  and  so  to  India  again. 
Here  is  as  strange  and  stirring  a 
story  as  one  could  wish,  a  modem 
Anabasis  with  all  those  qualities  of 
humor  and  warfare  and  humanity 
which  in  our  schoolboy  days  we  missed 
in  that  most  unappreciated  classic. 
And  to  end  the  list,  we  have  one  de- 
licious specimen  of  pure  comedy,  the 
farcical  combination  of  a  joyously  dis- 
reputable minor  king,  an  American 
millionaire,  his  daughter  who  buys  an 
island  so  that  she  may  be  queen  there- 


of, and  a  native  girl  who  learns  Eng- 
lish from  hearing  the  sailors  curse; 
with  a  Hun,  an  M.  P.,  and  an  esti- 
mable young  man  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  The  book  has  been  called  a 
comic  opera  in  narrative;  but  it  is 
really  a  good  deal  more  like  the  la- 
mented Frank  Stockton  at  his  whim- 
sical best.  Why  Mr.  Birmingham 
should  have  called  it  "The  Island  Mys- 
tery" is  itself  a  trifle  mysterious.  For 
the  only  mystery  about  it  is  how  any- 
thing coming  out  of  Ireland  in  war- 
time could  be  such  fun. 


GENTLE  READER 

BY  F.  TENNYSON  JESSE 


«i 


'Can  you  show  me  something  really 
good,  please?" 

'This  is  very  good,  madam,  quite 
the  latest.    Everyone  is  having  this." 

''Oh,  I'll  have  it  then.  You're  sure 
I  shaU  like  it?" 

The  assistant  is  quite  sure,  and 
Madam  departs — not  with  the  latest 
thing  in  dress  material,  as  you  might 
imagine,  but  with  the  product  of  a 
human  brain,  of  experience;  with  that 
complex  thing,  bom  of  heaven  knows 
what  mixed  impulses,  from  need  of 
bread  to  the  urge  of  creation,  that  we 
call  "only  a  novel".  When  she  returns, 
having  kept  it  the  number  of  days  al- 
lowed, perhaps  she  endorses  the  opin- 
ion of  the  librarian — who  in  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
thousand  is  no  more  fitted  to  have  an 
opinion  on  books  than  a  cat  is  to  have 
one  on  the  Milky  Way — ^and  then  the 
librarian  registers  automatically  the 
fact  in  her  mind  that  it  must  be  a 
good  book  because  another  customer 
has  said  so.    Or  perhaps  the  librarian 


rashly  recommended  the  book  simply 
because  it  was  new  or  had  a  striking 
cover  or  she  liked  the  hero's  name,  or 
because  she  happened  to  open  it  at  the 
page  where  it  described  the  heroine  as 
having  the  same  colored  hair  as  her- 
self; but  really  in  spite  of  these  ad- 
vantages, it  is  not  a  "nice"  book  at  all, 
in  which  case  the  customer  tells  her 
so,  with  pain  and  some  indignation. 
And  straightway  the  librarian  also  is 
pained,  and  both  have  a  feeling  that 
someone  has  played  a  joke  on  them 
that  is  not  in  the  best  of  taste.  This 
is  not  an  extreme  picture — it  is  hap- 
pening every  day  in  every  leading 
library  in  the  world. 

Or,  again,  you  may  see  someone 
reading  a  book,  once  it  is  brought 
home  in  triumph  from  the  library. 
The  reader  sits,  perhaps,  in  a  comfort- 
able armchair,  as  every  reader  should 
^-except  the  fortunate  person  who  can 
take  his  book  out-of-doors,  puts  up  his 
feet  and  smokes.  So  far  so  good; 
these  things  should  be  part  of  the 
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ritual  One  shoald  read  a  book  as  one 
should  listen  to  music — ^with  perfect 
ease  of  body  and  no  other  human 
being  anywhere  near  to  disrupt  the 
mind.  But  how  often  does  one  find 
these  conditions  carried  out  in  either 
case?  At  a  concert  where  a  great 
performer  is  playing  the  works  of  a 
greater  composer,  people  sit  in  rows, 
perturbed  by  the  endless  movements 
of  their  fellow  humans,  who  open 
vanity-bags,  rustle  progranmies,  and 
blow  their  noses.  The  reader  sits  sur- 
rounded by  families  and  friends,  who 
interrupt  to  ask  when  the  last  train 
goes,  to  demand  an  opinion  on  prefer- 
ential tariffs,  or  to  repeat  what  Mary 
said  when  asked  why  she  had  given 
notice  just  when  she  knew  it  was 
bound  to  be  most  inconvenient  to  her 
considerate  employer.  Even  if  he  is 
not  directly  attacked  himself,  one  ear 
is  bound  to  be  affected  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  how  many  shots  it  took  to  get 
out  of  the  bunker  at  the  seventh  hole, 
or  what  other  people  think  of  the  books 
they  are  reading. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  undoubted 
fact  that  no  one  would  expect  a  lover 
to  be  content  to  make  love  surrounded 
by  people  all  talking  to  him  and  to 
each  other.  He  may  be  allowed  to  be  a 
lover — ^that  is  to  say,  his  mental  atti- 
tude is  accepted  and  the  holding  of  a 
surreptitious  hand  not  prescribed;  but 
that,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  not  the 
whole  art  of  making  love.  Reading  a 
book  is,  or  should  be,  making  love. 

It  is  the  wedding  of  two  minds,  the 
delicate  and  easily-scared  approach  of 
one  human  being  to  another,  the  inter- 
change of  thought,  by  which  man 
lives.  It  is  more  fragile  in  nature 
than  what  is  usually  called  making 
love,  because  it  has  no  allure  of  eye  or 
seduction  of  sense  to  gloss  over  what- 
ever might  be  found  unsatisfactory  in 
the  intercourse  of  the  soul.     There- 


fore, if  anything,  it  requires  even 
more  carefully  studied  conditions  than 
the  wooing  of  a  man  and  a  maid,  far 
more  than  the  wooing  of  a  man  and  a 
widow. 

Yet — does  a  lover  judge  of  the  inner 
chances  of  his  beloved  by  how  she 
may  treat  him  when  all  the  old  maids 
of  the  village  are  sitting  round  in  a 
circle?  No.  But  the  reader  finding 
his  attention  not  held  by  a  book  which 
perhaps  makes  heavy  demands  on  his 
mentality  (which  is  only  to  say  that 
the»book  is  perhaps  better  than  his 
brain  unless  he  exerts  the  latter),  find- 
ing that  the  chatter  or  the  kindly- 
offered  plate  of  cress  sandwiches 
switches  him  off  the  track  and  breaks 
the  atmosphere  that  the  writer  built 
up  with  heaven  alone  knows  how  much 
of  care  and  pain — ^why,  then,  he  finally 
drops  the  book  and  votes  it  rather  dull. 
It  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  ''good 
book". 

Does  he  ever  pause  to  consider 
whether  he  is  a  good  reader?  Was 
anyone  ever  heard  to  ask  him  or  her- 
self that  question?  And  has  any 
human  being  not  passed  an  opinion  on 
books? 

The  truth  is  that  the  reading  of 
books  is  like  love-making  for  more 
reasons  than  those  stated  above.  It  is 
like  love-making  because  it  takes  two. 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  author  to  give, 
the  reader  must  know  how  to  take,  and 
not  only  how  to  take,  but  how  to  give 
also  in  his  turn.  Who  ever  thinks  of 
that,  or  asks  himself:  "Am  I  a  good 
reader?  Have  I  given  that  book  a  fair 
chance?  Have  I  read  it  as  I  should 
like  a  book  of  mine,  supposing  I  wrote 
one,  to  be  read?" 

A  reader  is  very  like  any  average 
decent  member  of  a  municipal  council. 
He  takes  an  interest  in  the  orphanage 
in  his  town  and  in  child-welfare  as 
exemplified  there ;  he  likes  to  think  the 
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poor  little  orphans  have  the  best  plain 
food,  the  best  solid  education,  and  the 
best  stout  boots  suited  to  their  station 
in  life,  but  he  does  not  say:  "Is  this 
where  I  should  like  to  think  of  my  own 
child  being  brought  up?"  For  his  own 
children  he  wants  the  other  things  of 
life — ^thin  slippers,  candy,  dancing- 
lessons.  Even  thus  is  the  author — ^for 
his  child,  too,  he  wants  the  finest 
flower  of  civilization;  the  plain  fare 
necessary  to  maintain  life  does  not 
satisfy  him.  The  reader  must  bring 
the  graces  as  well  as  the  necessi^es 
which  after  all  only  consist  of  two 
eyes,  in  some  cases  supplemented  by 
spectacles.  It  is  what  is  brought  into 
play  behind  the  eyes  that  matters.  It 
is  sympathy,  imagination,  conscien- 
tiousness, and  of  these  three  the  great- 
est is  conscientiousness. 

For  without  that,  though  he  feel 
with  the  heart  of  men  and  of  angels, 
it  availeth  him  nothing.  If  he  has 
"looked  on",  half — ^nay  often  very 
much  more — of  what  the  author  has 
worked  for  is  thrown  away.  What 
reader  is  there  who  can  lay  his  hand 
on  his  heart  and  say  he  has  never 
'Hooked  on"? 

To  listen  to  outside  things,  and  to 
"look  on"— of  these  two  sins  is  nearly 
every  reader  in  the  world  guilty,  to 
whichever  of  the  two  great  classes  of 
readers  he  belongs.  For  readers,  even 
as  writers,  are  divided  into  the  two 
divisions  of  subjective  and  objective. 
Just  as  there  is  the  author  who  writes 
to  show  his  own  soul  and  the  author 
who  writes  to  show  the  soul  in  some 
outside  thing,  so  there  is  the  reader 
who  reads  to  get  away  from  himself 
and  he  who  reads  to  find  himself.  Be- 
tween these  two  divisions  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  distinguish.  In  which, 
for  instance,  would  you  place  the  little 
scullery-maid  who  sits  up  in  bed  at 
night  following  the  career  of  sweet 


Gwendoline,  who  begins  as  a  crushed 
little  nursery  governess  and  ends  by 
marrying  a  duke?  Nothing  could  be 
more  alien  from  her  life  than  even  a 
nursery  governess's  experience  of 
ducal  mansions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
feel  of  the  coronet  when  it  is  achieved ; 
and  yet  undoubtedly  it  Is  in  the  latter 
class  she  belongs.  It  is  herself,  in- 
congruous to  any  eyes  but  hers  as  it 
may  appear,  whom  she  sees  in  the 
white  satin  and  the  priceless  pearls 
that  are  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom. 

Nevertheless,  though  it  is  herself 
and  not  Gwendoline  that  the  little  maid 
sees,  she  is  a  good  reader.  She  doesn't 
look  on,  because  she  knows  it  must 
"end  well";  she  doesn't  listen  to  any- 
one else  because  if  the  other  servant 
girl  tried  to  speak  to  her  she  would 
tell  her  to  shut  up  and  not  spoil  it. 
She  brings  sympathy,  because  every- 
one can  pretend  about  himself;  con- 
scientiousness, because  everyone  can 
see  justice  done  to  himself. 

Yet  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  sub- 
jective reader  is  necessarily  the  best, 
though  he  is  almost  always  fairly  good ; 
but  not  because  of  what  he  owes  to  the 
author,  rather  because  of  what  he  pays 
to  himself.  It  stands  to  reason,  there- 
fore, that  when  anyone  can  manage 
to  be  a  good  objective  reader,  he  is 
still  better,  because  it  means  that  he 
is  getting  beyond  himself  instead  of 
turning  round  and  round  and  admiring 
the  view  within.  The  subjective 
reader  is  centripetal,  the  objective  is 
centrifugal;  the  one  works  inward  on 
himself,  the  other  flows  out  toward 
life.  There  are  readers  whose  keenest 
delight  is  to  say:  "How  true  that  is. 
I've  often  noticed  that  .  .  ."  and 
there  are  others,  though  very  much 
fewer,  who  like  to  be  able  to  say :  "I 
never  thought  of  that  .  .  .  but  I 
believe  it's  true".  Both  these  can  be 
good  readers,  though  the  latter  is  the 
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better,  but  most  readers  mre  onbr 
happy  if  tfaegr  fed  that  nothing  in  the 
bo^  was  tme  at  all,  bat  only  as  thegr 
wish  the  tmth  oonld  be. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  Uttle 
seolleryHDaaid  is  in  the  last-named 
class,  althoo^  I  have  called  her  a  good 
reader,  bat  that  would  be  a  false  oon- 
dosion.  For  her  the  miracoloas 
career  of  Gwendoline  could  be  tme, 
and  tme  of  her,  if  only  her  circom- 
stanoes  were  the  same.  She  sees  no 
inherent  disability  in  herself  or  in 
life,  only  in  the  particular  fate  which 
made  her  work  in  a  boarding-house. 
She  is  not  the  perfect  reader,  because 
she  is  subjective,  but  she  is  very  high 
in  the  second  dass. 

How  many  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
libraries  can  say  as  much?  Or  even 
think  there  is  any  necessity  to  say  it? 
Lo,  the  poor  author  .  .  .  defense- 
less, he  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every  tired 
business  man  or  idle  woman,  and  he 
has  no  redress. 

The  past  generation  of  scribes  had 
a  habit  of  interpolating  remarks  to 
the  reader,  cringingly  calling  him 
^gentle*'  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  this  arose  from 
the  instinctive  feeling  on  the  author's 


part  that  all  was  not  weO  with  his 
reader,  that  he  needed  not  only  pro- 
pitiating, but  recalling  at  intervals  to 
the  story  by  means  of  being  recalled 
to  himself  7  In  other  words,  was  it  not 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  per- 
fect objective  reader  is  so  rare  as  to 
be  almost  non-existent,  and  was  it  not 
an  attempt  frankly  to  make  him  sub- 
jective in  the  hope  of,  in  that  way,  at 
least  riveting  his  attention? 

"^uf  %  the  reader  may  exclaim  here, 
trying  to  smother  his  uneasy  con- 
sdence,  ''it  can't  be  much  of  a  book  if 
it  doesnt  keep  one's  attention  more 
than  that  .  .  ."  Have  you  then 
been  reading  this  article  carelessly? 
My  point  is  that  a  thoroughly  bad 
ruuler  can  and  does  make  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  a  bad  book.  There  are 
many  books  which  no  reading  can 
make  good — granted.  The  more  care- 
ful the  scrutiny  given  them  the  worse 
will  they  emerge  from  the  ordeal,  but 
that  is  only  to  say  they  are  not  worth 
reading  at  alL  We  all  admit  there  are 
plenty  of  bad  books,  but  who  has  given 
due  thought  to  the  bad  readers?  A 
book  may  not  be  worth  looking  at:  but 
every  book  worth  reading  is  worth 
reading  well 
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LITERARY  VISITING  IN  ENGLAND 

BY  ARUNDEL  COVE 


Well,  I  had  my  hair  cut  in  one  of 
those  ladylike  ^liair-dressers'  shops", 
with  the  luscious  wax  busts,  the  femi- 
nine combs  and  curls  in  the  window, 
and  started  out. 

I  had  put  in  an  industrious  and 
highly  interesting  day  writing  to 
people  that  I  didn't  know,  that  I  had 
arrived.  And  that  I  should  like  to  look 
at  them.  Being  a  man  of  letters  my- 
self in  a  humble  way,  that  is,  an  ob- 
scure journalist  in  New  York. 

Now  enough  has  been  written  about 
Mr.  Chesterton,  one  would  think.  But 
little  or  nothing  has  been  said  about 
his  house.  And,  regarded  as  a  gar- 
ment of  his  mind,  a  man's  house  cer- 
tainly is  as  interesting  as  his  nose, 
and  as  indicative  of  character. 

The  little  parlor  in  which  you  find 
yourself  at  Beaconsfield  has,  first,  a 
good  deal  of  English  chintz  in  it.  You 
have  doubtless  put  up  at  some  of  those 
neat,  old-fashioned  inns  of  the  English 
countryside.  In  the  parlors  of  those 
inns,  you  recall,  were  stuffed  birds  in 
glass  cases,  gaily  flowered  wall-paper, 
much  brightly  painted  china,  and  a 
miniature  tin  house  (such  as  you  had 
not  seen  since  you  were  a  small  child 
at  home),  the  occupants  of  which,  a 
little  tin  man  and  woman,  foretold  the 
pending  weather  by  their  position  at 
the  two  little  doors.  I  do  not  posi- 
tively remember  any  of  these  identical 
things  in  Mr.  Chesterton's  parlor; 
nevertheless,  the  general  effect  as  it 
remains  in  my  mind  was  very  like  the 
gay,  simple,  little  parlors  of  these 
quaint,  old,  very  English  inns. 

Next  I  was  shown  the  "studio",  a 


clever  contraption  across  the  road. 
When  the  studio  had  been  finished,  I 
learned,  it  was  not  known  what  could 
be  done  with  it,  until  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  a  good  place  in  which  to 
give  dances  and  amateur  theatrical 
entertainments.  "Do  you  believe  in 
God?"  Mr.  Chesterton  inquired  at  the 
gate;  "for  that  is  a  very  important 
thing",  he  said.  "I  do",  I  replied. 
"You  must  come  to  see  me  again", 
was  then  my  parting  word  from  the 
grand  young  man  of  England. 

In  one  of  the  most  delightful  books 
in  the  world,  by  the  way,  the  buoyant 
manner  is  at  times  something  like 
this:  "Now,  I  knew  a  man,  and  he 
did  this  and  that.  And  I  knew  another 
man,  and  he  was  thus  and  so."  "The 
Path  to  Rome"  is  the  name  of  this 
book,  and  it  was  written  by  Hilaire 
Belloc.  In  it  there  is  mention  made 
of  a  very  fine  man.  No  reader  could 
ever  altogether  forget  the  single  para- 
graph about  one  very  personable  char- 
acter. He  was  a  large,  laughing  man 
(the  author  says),  with  tossing  hair, 
who  worked  late  at  night,  was  very 
fond  of  the  society  of  his  friends,  and 
talked  continually.  And  that,  without 
doubt,  is  the  most  inspired  description 
that  has  ever  been  given  of  G.  K.  C. 

As  you  continue  on  into  the  old  vil- 
lage of  Beaconsfield  the  first  public 
house  you  enter  is  the  "White  Hart". 
"Mr.  Chesterton  lives  in  this  village, 
I  believe",  you  very  likely  say  to  the 
publican.  "Oh,  yes",  this  personage 
replies ;  "he  comes  in  here  every  day  or 
so.  Yes,  he  doesn't  care  where  he 
goes.    Gets  his  ideas  in  here,  he  does. 
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Sits  over  there  on  that  bench  in  the 
evenings,  smokes  his  cigar — ^very  fond 
of  cigars,  he  is — and  laughs  like  fun 
at  all  the  boys  say.  He  may  be  in 
presently  now."  Some  of  the  '^boys" 
are  there,  several  of  the  yokels  from 
whom  'Tunch",  too,  gets  many  of  its 
ideas. 

At  the  "Plough",  next  public  house 
on  the  way,  the  same  conversation 
would  occur. 

Near  to  "Overroads",  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's residence,  in  the  village  church 
''  .  .  .  Lies  Interred  All  that  was 
Mortal  of  the  Rt.  Honourable  Edmund 
Burke",  and  in  the  churchyard  is 
buried  Edmund  Waller.  Disraeli,  you 
remember,  was  earl  hereabout.  I  did 
not  have  time  the  day  I  was  there  to 
visit  '-Milton's  Ck)ttage",  in  the  vicin- 
ity. To  a  gentleman  walking  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  railway  station  I 
made  my  remark  concerning  the 
prophet  of  this  country,  whom  I  had 
just  seen.  And  I  got  quite  a  rise  out 
of  this  gentleman.  ''Oh",  he  exclaimed, 
"he's  a  windbag.  We  don't  reckon  on 
him  much  round  here.  He  can't  reason 
logically."  And  he  was  very  urgent 
that  I  should  visit  the  ancient  Penn 
church,  not  far  away,  in  the  church- 
yard of  which  William  Penn  is  buried. 

One  of  the  pleasant  peculiarities  of 
London  is  that  a  place  is  said  to  be 
"in"  a  street  which  it  is  not  on  at  all. 
Frequently  this  is  a  considerable  con- 
venience. For  instance,  you  do  not 
know  where  Essex  Street  is,  but  you 
know  quite  well  how  to  get  to  the 
Strand.  And  the  address  of  the  "New 
Witness"  is  something  or  other  Essex 
Street,  Strand.  It  is  in  a  very  modem 
building.  There  is  an  old-fashioned 
lift  here.  Here,  before  the  war,  the 
late  Cecil  Chesterton  lived,  when  at 
business,  in  a  microscopic  office  which 
overlooks  the  Victoria  Embankment 
Gardens   and   a  bit  of  the   Temple. 


"Yes,  isn't  it  a  jolly  place?"  he  said. 
A  roly-poly  little  man,  with  merry 
eyes  and  a  grin,  a  wilted  collar  and  a 
very  imperfect  shave.  Evidently  shy 
when  in  the  presence  of  powerful  and 
impressive  persons.  He  stood  over 
against  his  bookcase  all  the  while, 
sucked  at  an  empty  pipe  which  he 
made  repeated  efforts  to  light,  and  cast 
about  in  his  mind  for  something  to 
say.  A  happy  idea  coming  to  him,  he 
asked  how  Mr.  Roosevelt  was.  He  was 
evidently  relieved  when  I  took  my  de- 
parture, though  he  earnestly  urged  me 
to  come  again. 

Among  the  people  I  ran  across  in 
"Who's  Who"  was  Arthur  Rackham. 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  go  to  see 
him.  I'm  glad  I  did.  Mr.  Rackham 
wrote  to  apologize  for  a  delay  of  about 
twenty-four  hours  in  replying  to  my 
letter.  He  lives  in  a  delightful  house 
tucked  away  in  some  kind  of  gardens 
in  South  Hampstead.  He  was  eating 
dinner  when  I  got  there,  and  came  in 
chewing,  with  his  mouth  full;  supplied 
me  with  books,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 
while  he  returned,  as  I  insisted,  to 
finish  his  meal.  Very  affable  English 
gentleman.  Did  you  know  that  his 
wife  is  an  artist,  too?  Mr.  Rackham 
is  a  knarled-looking  person.  He  looks, 
in  this  respect,  somewhat  like  one  of 
his  own  imaginative  conceptions  of  a 
tree,  containing  in  its  fibres  the  fea- 
tures of  gnomes  and  goblins.  In- 
tensely interested  in  and  sharply 
watchful  of  all  the  details  in  the  re- 
production of  his  pictures.  Produced 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Heinemann  as  an 
exhibit  in  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion :  when  is  white  paper  white?  Was 
more  familiar  with  the  publishing 
business  in  New  York  than  any  other 
person  I  saw  in  London.  Most  of  them 
know  no  more  about  us  over  here  than 
a  goat.  Said  he  never  read  criticisms 
of  his  work,  or  reviews  or  notices  or 
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whatever  you  call  'em»  as»  dealing  with 
things  he  had  done  in  the  past,  they 
only  switched  him  o£F  the  problems 
before  him.  Read  a  letter  from  a 
young  American  lady,  art  student,  who 
was  coming  to  see  him,  apparently 
very  much  in  the  same  way  that  I  had. 
Came  with  me  as  far  as  his  gate. 
Said  gaily,  "Some  day  I'll  knock  at 
your  door  in  New  York". 

I  met  a  man  in  London  who  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  tasted  beer, 
so  I  had  tea  with  him  in  his  garden. 
He  has  a  vivacious  French  wife,  a 
house  of  Aesthetic  atmosphere  with 
DQrer  prints  all  about,  two  small  chil- 
dren who  recite  impressionist  verse,  a 
grey  cap  and  suit  to  match  (with 
trousers  frayed  at  the  bottom),  a  red- 
dish-brown beard  which  sweeps  his 
chest,  features  of  high  refinement,  a 
dignified  presence,  courteous  manners, 
a  mild  eye,  a  soft  voice,  an  intellec- 
tual mind,  and  the  name  of  Sturge 
Moore.  He  looks,  in  short,  just  like 
the  photographs  of  Mr.  Rabindranath 
Tagore;  and  he  turns  his  head  very 
seriously  whenever  he  looks  at  you. 

As  he  lives  just  across  the  street 
from  John  Masefield,  we  went  over 
there.  Mr.  Masefield  had  told  me  by 
post-card  (quite  a  habit  they  have 
over  there  of  writing  on  post-cards; 
they  frequently  put  things  on  post- 
cards that  you  would  secure  in  a  regis- 
tered letter)  that  he  was  o£F  on  a  far 
journey  (they  are  continually  just  off 
for  somewhere,  those  English).  So 
we  could  only  look  over  his  house,  and 


a  great  deal  of  new  Wedgwood  china 
which  was  there.  His  house,  in  the 
pleasant  and  quiet  residential  district 
of  Hampstead,  is  that  of  a  gentleman 
in  comfortable  circumstances  who 
makes  considerable  of  a  point,  in  his 
surroundings,  of  nice  taste. 

I  did  not  see  Mr.  Shaw,  because  he 
did  not  reply  to  my  letter  concerning 
the  matter. 

At  the  Reform  Club  in  Pall  Mall, 
tall,  august  gentlemen.  Englishmen 
every  inch  down  to  their  grey  spats, 
aristocratically  stooped,  presumably 
beneath  the  weight  of  government, 
pass  before  you  as  you  wait  in  the 
spacious  hall  for  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Belloc. 

My  grandfather,  when  I  was  a  small 
boy  in  Indiana,  used  to  wear  boots 
made  out  of  the  same  sort  of  leather 
that  harness  is  made  of.  These  were 
blacked  with  a  kind  of  stove  polish. 
He  used  to  wear  quite  round  cuffs  with 
a  high  polish,  fastened  with  big,  dark 
stone  cuff-buttons.  His  shirt  was  of 
the  ''boiled"  variety,  with  a  stiff,  slick 
bosom.  He  wore  a  heavy,  ready-made 
tie,  stuffed  with  cotton.  Now  I  do  not 
say  that  the  costume  of  Mr.  Belloc, 
when  I  saw  him,  was  identical  with 
that  of  my  grandfather.  But  in  gen- 
eral effect  his  get-up  was  of  that  same 
period.  As  a  writer,  I  think  it  will  not 
be  denied,  he  writes  the  best  English 
now  going  in  England.  As  a  man  he 
impressed  me  more,  with  his  hearty, 
conunanding  character,  than  anyone  I 
saw  in  that  country. 
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Haagfaty  souls  who  think  that  fairy- 
tales are  at  best  a  kind  of  pretty 
nonsense,  and  that  mystery  stories 
are  at  best  a  kind  of  valvar  dream, 
need  not  bother  with  this  article. 
Nor  is  it  for  those  queer  persons 
who  speak  respectfully  of  'The 
May  Queen"*  and  'Treasure  Island'* 
and  Tlie  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue**,  but  have  two  blind  eyes  and 
an  upturned  nose  for  any  new  at- 
tempts at  the  same  sort  of  thing.  It 
is  for  the  other  people,  and  luckily 
there  are  a  good  many  of  them.  I 
mean  the  people  who  like  a  good  yam 
just  as  they  like  anything  etee  that  is 
good,  and  are  glad  of  a  hint  as  to 
where,  among  the  rubbish,  it  may  be 
found.  The  stories  I  have  grubbed 
up  here  (out  of  a  sizable  mountain 
of  rubbish)  seem  to  fall  into  three 
groups:  yams  of  atmospheric  or 
spookish  mystery,  of  secret  service  ad- 
venture, and  of  crime  detection. 

I  have  more  than  once  advanced  the 
theory  (or  let  slip  the  notion)  that 
litenuy  quality  is  a  secondary  virtue 
in  this  general  order  of  fiction — ^that, 
at  all  events,  it  is  more  or  less  wasted 
on  the  audience  this  fiction  gets,  and 
I  have  used  the  term  ''mechanical 
romance**  to  cover  a  kind  of  writing 
in  which  plot's  the  thing,  so  patently 
the  thing  that  the  reader  no  more 
cares  about  the  style  than  the  intelli- 
gent spectator  of  an  expert  chess 
game  cares  about  the  personal  man- 
ners of  the  champion.  But  however 
true,  or  nearly  true,  this  may  be  of 
the  detective  story  proper  (and  I  am 
going  to  question  this  presently),  it  is 


certainly  untrue  of  the  atmospheric 
tale  of  mystery — of  Stevenson's  "The 
Merry  Men*',  for  instance,  or  of  Mr. 
Hergesheimer's  "Wild  Oranges",  or  of 
the  "Blue  Aloes"  of  Cynthia  Stockley. 
In  South  Africa  the  author  of  "The 
Claw",  and  'Toppy",  and  now  of  the 
four  longish  tales  collected  under  the 
title  of  the  first,  has  the  advantage  of 
a  romantic  atmosphere  not  untried, 
but  hitherto  unmastered,  by  any 
story-teller.  She  makes  South  Africa 
a  place  real  and  unique  and  her  own 
in  somewhat  the  same  way,  if  not  to 
the  same  degree,  that  the  young 
Kipling  set  his  seal  on  India.  "Blue 
Aloes",  the  most  striking  among  these 
present  tales,  has  a  strong  dramatic 
situation  rather  than  an  elaborate 
plot. 

It  is  effective  not  because  of  its 
structure  in  the  mechanical  sense,  but 
because  of  its  form  in  the  artistic 
sense,  its  build  and  style  and  atmos- 
phere. The  land  is  strange,  but  as  a 
physical  presence  it  is  quickly  our 
own:  what  troubles  and  excites  us  is 
its  secret  menace,  the  half-felt  evil 
lurking  under  the  blue  aloes  of  the 
old  Karoo  farm,  and  within  the  heav- 
ily barred  shutters  of  its  farmhouse. 
From  the  moment  when,  with  a  whis- 
pered waming  (.  .  .  "it  was  an 
hour  when  strange  tree-creatures  cry 
with  the  voices  of  human  beings,  and 
stealthy  velvet-footed  things  prowl 
through  places  forbidden  by  day 
.  .  . ")  the  tale  beigins,  the  note  of 
horror  steadily  deepens — until  the  mo- 
ment of  predestined  relief  and  eluci- 
dation. 
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'Sinister  House"  represents  an  al- 
most equally  successful  and  in  a  way 
more  difficult  feat.  For  the  author 
has  the  advantage  of  no  exotic  atmos- 
phere. He  has  set  his  little  stage  of 
terror  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
world  of  every  day.  It  is  at  com- 
muter's distance  from  the  big  city 
(say  New  York),  up  the  famous  river 
(say  the  Hudson),  a  neighbor's  walk 
from  "Forsby" — that  snug,  leveled, 
concrete-built  suburb  produced  for 
the  good  of  the  race  by  a  Conunon 
Sense  Realty  Company,  and  peopled 
by  honest  young  couples  with  lawn- 
mowers  and  Fords  and  baby-carriages 
and  very  decent  prospects  of  moving 
on  in  due  time  to  more  spacious  quar- 
ters and  methods  elsewhere.  The 
stage  itself  is  '*a  broken-down  old 
wooden  house,  all  squat  and  dark,  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  down  to  the 
river  one  way,  and  shut  o£F  from  the 
sun  and  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a 
bunch  of  damp  and  half-rotten  old 
evergreens  the  other".  It  has  been  a 
house  of  ill  odor  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  deserted  for  years  till  a  young 
wife  takes  an  odd  fancy  to  it  and  per- 
suades her  husband,  who  happens  to 
own  it,  to  settle  down  there.  The  pair 
are  devoted  to  each  other,  but  a 
strange  cloud  of  horror  and  mystery 
hangs  between  them.  The  drama  that 
ensues  we  watch  through  the  eyes  of 
a  Forsby  neighbor  and  friend.  The 
weak  point  about  the  story  is  the  nar- 
rator's wavering  between  a  bookish 
and  rather  sophisticated  style,  and  the 
blunt  colloquialism  proper  to  him  as 
a  ''man  in  the  street".  But  it  is  one 
of  the  best  ghost  stories  of  recent 
years. 

The  publishers  of  "Gregg"  describe 
it,  not  unsuggestively,  as  "a  psycho- 
logical mystery  story".  It  is  a  mys- 
tery not  of  plot  but  of  character.  The 
element  of  horror  is  supplied  by  the 


fairly  terrifying  egotism  of  Gregg, 
an  egotism  hardly  conscious  of  itself 
and  therefore  all  the  more  menacing 
to  others.  As  in  her  earlier  story, 
"Solitaire",  the  writer  has  taken  an 
apparently  simple  and  "average"  fel- 
low being  and  invested  him  with  won* 
der  by  letting  us,  tentatively,  into  the 
secret  of  his  ruling  passion.  Nature 
has  "camouflaged"  Gregg  with  his 
mother's  charming  smile,  and  an  air 
of  reserved  force  from  some  less  de- 
terminable quarter.  Though  he  does 
and  says  little,  people  give  him  credit 
for  all  kinds  of  things.  He  is  able 
to  be  a  dullard  and  a  parasite  and  a 
slacker  without  reproach.  Only  two 
persons,  his  wife  and  the  friend  who 
tells  the  story,  ever  see  what  he  is. 
Even  the  selfish  and  idle  accident  of 
his  death  takes  on  romantic  meaning 
for  the  easy  world  at  large.  This  is 
not  a  popular  sort  of  mystery  story, 
and  its  telling  is  deliberately  "liter- 
arsr"  and  in  the  James-Howells-Whar- 
ton  tradition.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
obliged  to  feel  that  it  is  primarily  a 
very  good  "stunt"  in  its  sophisticated 
kind. 

"Lady  Larkspur"  and  "The  Lady 
from  Long  Acre"  are  literary  in  a 
lighter  sense  of  the  term.  They  are 
delightfully  written  pieces  of  mystery- 
comedy-adventure,  based  on  the  classic 
situation  of  the  princess  in  disguise 
and  suitably  adorned  with  intrigues 
and  "rum  starta"  of  various  kinds. 
"Lady  Larkspur"  is  one  of  those  play- 
ful and  daintily-wrought  novelettes 
which  we  who  like  our  Nicholson  have 
had  to  make  the  most  of,  since  the 
war  began.  "The  Lady  from  Long 
Acre"  is  a  longer  and  more  exuberant 
divertissement  which  ignores  the 
war,  and  reverts  frankly  and  happily 
to  the  Zenda  kind  of  thing — a  little 
European  kingdom,  an  errant  prin- 
cess, a  rollicking  Englishman,  and  all 
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sorts  of  whimsical  doings  in  London 
and  'Uvadia'*,  with  a  cheerful  if 
slightly  nonchalant  '"kiss  curtain". 
The  performance  is  absurd  from  start 
to  finish,  but  its  absurdity  is  made 
delightful  by  the  buoyant  enjojrment 
of  the  story-teller,  and  by  a  quite  un- 
common illusion  of  characterization. 
'Tony'*,  who  is  Sir  Anthony  Conway, 
Bart,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  ir- 
repressibles in  the  modem  gallery  of 
romantic  heroes. 

Next  to  these  tales  in  literary  qual« 
ity  I  should  by  all  means  place  the 
group  of  secret  service  yams,  rather 
than  the  detective  stories.  "Tin  Cow- 
rie Dass"  is  a  good  link,  since  it  is  a 
story  of  a  lost  prince  and  also  of  the 
Angto-Indian  Secret  Service.  Mr. 
Rideout  is  an  artist.  Without  ever 
having  quite  forgiven  him  for  aban- 
doning the  vein  of  creative  realism 
that  I  think  he  had  only  begun  to 
work  in  "Beached  Keels",  I  take  up 
each  of  his  romances  with  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  here  I  shall 
find  the  thing  done  as  it  should  be. 
"Tin  Cowrie  Dass"  is  a  nouvelle  of 
the  length  of  "Lady  Larkspur'',  a  tale 
of  mystery  and  adventure  of  a  less 
whimsical  and  more  dramatic  type. 
Its  exotic  atmosphere  has  much  to  do 
with  its  efiect,  but  the  vivid,  nervous 
style  has  more.  "He  was  a  lean,  mus- 
cular young  man,  very  neat,  polite, 
with  humorous  black  eyes,  and  cheeks 
tawny-brown  like  an  old  saddle."  This 
is  our  first  thumb-nail  sketch  of  the 
punkah-wallah,  the  "dog's  brother", 
who  is  to  serve  England  perilously 
and  so  find  a  throne — and  every  step 
of  this  amazing  transformation  is 
passed  swiftly,  with  a  kind  of  smooth 
rush  toward  an  end  which  the  reader 
is  permitted  to  foresee,  and  luxuriate 
in,  while  his  surface  nerves  are  agree- 
ably played  on  by  the  menace  of  per- 
sons and  events  inimical  to  the  desired 


event.  If  this  be  "dope",  hand  it  to 
us.  Brother,  for  it  is  of  the  celestial 
variety,  and  few  hearts  are  too  low, 
or  brows  too  high,  to  profit  by  it  on 
occasion. 

If  the  supply  of  full-length  secret 
service  romances  of  the  late  war  is 
bound  to  slacken  soon,  as  some  au- 
thorities assert,  there  is  little  sign  of 
it  yet, — unless  it  be  a  sign  that  Mr. 
Oppenheim  recently  wrote  a  story  of 
a  di£Ferent  kind.  The  present  season 
has  supplied  a  number  of  good  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  yam.  The  not- 
able thing  about  them  as  a  whole  is 
that  they  are  distinctly  "better  writ- 
ten" than  such  fiction  used  to  be,  from 
which  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  a  more 
intelligent  audience  has  been  demand- 
ing them  or,  at  least,  has  been  exposed 
to  them.  Apparently  there  are  read- 
ers who  like  an  intricate  plot  without 
being  willing  to  put  up  with  a  totally 
wooden  personnel  or  a  totally  banal 
style.  At  all  events,  we  need  no  long- 
er regard  the  "thrill"  as  something  to 
be  enjoyed  by  main  force,  in  spite  not 
only  of  our  common  sense  (which  of 
course  ought  to  be  interned  during  a 
romantic  campaign)  but  of  most  of 
our  other  senses — the  aesthetic  sense, 
certainly.  I  for  one  am  quite  willing 
and  able  to  believe  in  fairies  when 
romance  asks  it  of  me,  but  I  can't  bear 
them  decked  in  verbal  -squalor. 

Therefore  when  I  take  up  a  novel 
like  "The  White  Horse  and  the  Red- 
Haired  Girl",  and  am  gently  bespoken 
in  the  opening  paragraph,  I  "yield  to 
none"  in  my  readiness  to  embark  upon 
the  (I  hope)  tolerably  fantastic  ad- 
ventures arranged  between  its  covers. 
The  time  is  the  end  of  1914,  with  the 
war  still  young,  and  England  grop- 
ing. Already,  however,  the  brother  of 
the  red-haired  girl  (whose  home  is 
near  the  great  white  horse  carved  long 
since  on  its  Berkshire  hill)  has  been 
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for  some  time  "missing".  Word  comes 
that  he  is  alive  and  hidden  in  Bel- 
gium; whereupon  our  Peggy  sets 
forth  with  an  American  passport  to 
rescue  him  single-handed.  What  more 
can  be  asked  as  a  prelude  to  interna- 
tional adventures?  As  for  what  those 
adventures  are,  no  reviewer  (I  have 
been  indignantly  reminded  more  than 
once)  ought  to  give  such  things  away. 
Which  seems,  to  be  sure,  to  leave  very 
little  to  say  except  that  they  fill  the 
bill  for  this  kind  of  thing.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  hinted  that  an  American 
aviator  in  the  French  service  is  pres- 
ent when  most  of  the  real  ice  is 
cut. 

"The  Web"  is  the  kind  of  interna- 
tional spy  story  in  which  the  secret 
agents  of  several  countries  are  pitted 
against  each  other  and  the  devil  duly 
takes  the  hindmost,  who  is  of  course  a 
German.  The  central  figure  is  a 
young  American  of  German  descent 
whose  sister  is  wife  of  an  official  of 
the  British  Admiralty.  He  is  ap- 
proached by  German  ageints  with  a 
proposal  to  use  him  for  the  father- 
land at  great  profit  to  himself.  His 
intimacy  in  the  official's  house  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  get  valuable  in- 
formation to  Germany,  some  of  which 
he  is  obliged  to  carry  in  person.  Nat- 
urally his  world  is  a  tight  places  for 
him,  and  in  the  end  he  gets  his  des- 
serts. If  I  seem  to  have  given  away 
too  much  this  time,  let  me  say  that  it 
is  not  so — ^and  jeopardize  my  whole 
case  by  admitting  that  the  action  has 
"surprise  finish". 

"The  Man  from  the  Clouds"  boasts 
a  new  idea,  which  is  a  priceless  thing 
in  mystery  fiction.  An  observation 
balloon  attached  to  a  British  cruiser 
parts  its  cable  and  is  blown  to  east- 
ward in  a  heavy  fog.  The  chances  are 
their  gas  will  hold  out  till  they  have 
drifted    over    land — ^probably    some- 


where on  the  German  coast.  They 
have  only  guesswork  and  their  para- 
chutes to  count  on.  The  pilot  leaps 
first,  and  is  never  heard  of  again.  His 
passenger,  a  new  man  to  the  work, 
lands  on  a  small  unknown  island 
which  he  supposes  is  German.  He 
hides  his  parachute  and  makes  off 
through  the  mist,  meets  a  man  and 
greets  him  in  German  and  gets  a  reply 
in  that  language — followed  by  a  cau- 
tion to  speak  English.  He  discovers 
that  he  is  on  an  English  island,  not 
far  from  an  important  naval  base: 
the  stranger  is  obviously  a  spy,  but 
he  at  once  disappears,  and  after  that 
there  is  a  lively  action  concerning 
these  two  and,  needless  to  say,  a  cer- 
tain lovely  and  wise  damsel  of  our 
hero's  own  social  rank  (this  being  an 
English  story)  who  happens  to  be  at 
hand  in  that  somewhat  remote  spot. 
It  is  just  possible  to  guess  the  answer 
to  the  riddle  of  the  disappearing  spy 
before  you  get  to  it,  but  not  probable. 
"The  Avalanche"  is  Mrs.  Atherton's 
second  attempt  at  a  mystery  story, 
and  I  cannot  think  that  she  makes  a 
distinguished  or  "convincing"  job  of 
it.  However,  there  are  others  who 
think  differently,  notably  the  pub- 
lisher, who  says  that  this  novel 
"proves  again  her  right  to  the  title  of 
greatest  American  novelist  by  its 
craftsmanship,  human  understanding, 
and  dramatic  power".  This  labored 
pother  about  a  royal  ruby  from  Bur- 
mah,  and  a  young  Califomian  wife 
with  a  mother  who  has  a  past,  and 
high  life  and  gambling  and  blackmail 
in  the  best  circles,  is  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  any  sort  of  reality ;  and  the 
mystery  connected  with  it  is  a  pale 
thing.  That  would  be  a  dull  customer 
who  could  not  make  out  the  gist  of  it 
very  early  in  the  proceedings.  I  sup- 
pose my  main  quarrel  with  the  story 
is  that  it  is  neither  hay  nor  grass, 
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doesn't  really  thrill  as  a  mystery  yam» 
and  is  too  cmde  in  characterization 
and  action  to  qualify  as  a  serious 
novel 

Jewels  and  royal  knickknacks  play 
something  more  than  their  usual  part 
in  the  current  mystery  tale.  ''Oke- 
wood  of  the  Secret  Service**  has 
a  star  of  Poland — a  gem  lost  in 
the  thirteenth  century*  and  later  found 
and  treasured  in  the  chateau  of  Sob- 
ieski  near  Warsaw.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Warsaw  it  is  looted  by  a  Ger- 
man officer  and  given  to  his  Crown 
Prince.  That  amiable  gentleman  be- 
stows it  upon  his  mistress  of  the  mo- 
ment, a  Polish  girl  who  has  been  serv- 
ing as  a  German  secret  service  agent 
in  Belgimn.  (^'Donnerwetter!'*  said 
Willie,  "it  looks  wonderful  in  your 
hair,  Marcelle!")  Later  she  is  in 
Ehigland  as  a  famous  dancer  of  the 
halls,  pursued  by  an  emissary  of  the 
Crown  Prince  who  has  orders  to  get 
back  the  jewel  at  all  costs — ^Injun- 
giver!  Between  these  two  parties  and 
our  cheerful  young  friend  Okewood, 
and  a  fair  and  very  English  Barbara 
whose  destiny  may  be  divined,  and 
various  others,  a  lively  rumpus  is  pres- 
ently in  full  swing.  Readers  of  this 
story's  predecessor,  "The  Man  with 
the  Club  Foot",  will  know  the  kind  of 
feats  the  brothers  Okewood  and  their 
creator  are  capable  of.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  tiie  kind  of  ingenious 
nonsense  we  are  after  here:  and  we 
get  it,  with  nothing  to  jar  us  from  the 
boy-scout  mood  which  is  in  order. 

"The  Riddle  of  the  Purple  Emper- 
or** is  much  the  same  kind  of  yam, 
less  skilfully  spun.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  adventures  in  England  of  a  sacred 
Indian  stone  looted  from  a  temple  in 
Benares  at  the  time  of  the  Indian 
mutiny.  The  Hindoos  are  after  it, 
and  they  don't  care  what  happens  as 
long  as  they  get  it.    You  would  not 


believe  what  dirty  tricks  they  are 
capable  of,  if  you  did  not  read  about 
them  in  the  book.  To  run  them  to 
earth  and  give  them  what-for,  takes  a 
lot  of  doing  even  on  the  part  of  Cleek, 
the  famous  detective.  Cleek  is  the 
kind  of  fellow  who  will  look  you  in  the 
^e  and  say,  "Give  me  a  moment  and 
1*11  be  ready**,  and  with  a  slight 
'Vrithing**  of  his  features  will  turn 
them  into  somebody  else*s.  The  su- 
periority of  this  method  of  disguise  is 
patent.  But  Cleek  isn't  the  only 
clever  seemer  in  the  book,  for  one  of 
the  Hindoo  crowd  begins  the  action 
by  disguising  himself  as  the  lady  he 
has  just  murdered,  and  passing  him- 
self off  on  her  niece  and  others  with 
excellent  results — temporarily.  I  for- 
got to  speak  of  the  readiness  with 
which  Okewood  transformed  himself 
by  means  of  a  false  beard  and  a  fat 
gait  into  the  similitude  of  a  certain 
master-spy  among  the  German  forces 
in  Englajid. 

It  is  plain  that  the  standard  of  dis- 
guising is  coming  up  all  round.  In 
"The  Strange  Case  of  Cavendish"  and 
"The  Fire  Flingers"  we  have  two  mur- 
dered corpses  disguised  so  as  to  de- 
ceive both  near  relatives  and  the 
police.  In  "The  Fire  Flingers"  our 
hero  accomplishes  a  double  marvel  by 
I)assing  off  on  the  widow  the  corpse 
as  himself  and  himself  as  the  hus- 
band: but  he  has  had  time  to  swap 
clothes  and  shave  his  beard,  of  course, 
while  her  back  was  turned.  .  •  . 
To  come  back  for  the  moment  to  our 
lost  treasures.  "The  Black  Stone"  is 
nothing  less  than  the  Kaaba,  the 
sacred  stone  of  Islam.  The  real  stone, 
as  is  generally  known,  has  been  miss- 
ing for  centuries.  Strange  chance  has 
discovered  it,  and  a  diabolical  German 
plot  aims  to  stir  up  the  whole  Moslem 
world  by  means  of  it.  The  chief  in- 
strument in  this  machination  is  a  high 
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German  officer  who  has  been  deep  in 
the  counsels  of  Bemstorff  in  America. 
The  stone  is  secreted  in  the  shop  of  a 
curio  dealer  in  Gibraltar.  Von 
What's-his-name  gets  passage  thither 
in  the  private  yacht  of  a  young  Amer- 
ican millionaire,  a  wooden-headed 
slacker  who  doesn't  see  that  the  war 
is  any  of  his  business,  though  the 
girl  of  his  heart  has  done  her  best  to 
rouse  him  by  precept  and  example,  and 
has  finally  gone  o£F  to  be  a  nurse. 
The  millionaire  lad  is  distinctly  irri- 
tated when  he  discovers  what  his  pas- 
senger is  up  to,  becomes  suddenly 
wise,  zealous,  and  brave,  and — ^most 
of  the  events  that  follow  are  far- 
fetched from  Cairo  and  points  east. 

The  detective  story  proper  has  a 
quite  different  formula  from  the  story 
of  mystery-adventure.  It  "begins  at 
the  end  and  works  backward.  The 
real  action  is  mental,  the  working  out 
of  a  problem.  Hence  my  label  of 
"mechanical  romance",  and  my  ten- 
dency to  believe  that  style  and  liter- 
ary quality  are  of  little  consequence  to 
this  variety  of  fiction.  The  great  men 
who  notoriously  like  a  detective  yam 
are  not  looking  for  an  interpretation 
of  life  or  character.  They  are  looking 
for  the  explanation  of  a  concrete  fact. 
A  crime  has  been  conunitted.  Who 
did  it,  and  how?  Let  us  have  no  liter- 
ary graces,  my  fine  story-teller,  but  a 
compact  account  of  things,  the  more 
matter-of-fact  the  better.  This  will 
do  for  a  theory,  but  it  doesn't  really 
conclude  the  matter.  We  are  invited 
to  watch  a  chess  game,  but  a  game  in 
which  the  odds  are  carefully  arranged. 
The  best  detective  story  makes  the 
most  skilful  arrangement.  It '  must 
seem  simple  and  matter-of-fact  in  the 
very  act  of  being  complex  and  inge- 
nious and  fanciful.  And  any  illusion 
of  reality  in  character  and  atmosphere 
it  can  muster  is  so   much   ''to  the 


good".  The  detective  stories  that  go 
down  from  one  generation  to  another 
are  works  of  literary  art.  "The  Mur- 
ders in  the  Rue  Morgue"  owes  its  per- 
fection more  to  its  skill  in  the  teUing 
than  to  its  ingenuity  of  conception. 

Among  the  group  of  sleuth  stories 
before  me  several  are  readable  by  peo- 
ple who  can't  quite  prefer  to  bolt  their 
mysteries  raw.  Apart  from  their 
clever  machinery,  I  have  always  found 
the  long  stories  of  Anna  Katharine 
Green  rather  ludicrous  for  their  pon- 
derous crudity  of  style.  To  my  sur- 
prise, several  of  the  shorter  tales  col- 
lected in  "Room  Number  3"  are  of  in- 
contestable merit,  as  pieces  of  writ- 
ing. "Midnight  in  Beauchamp  Row" 
and  "The  Little  Steel  Coils"  are  finely 
finished  bits  of  work.  Murder  id  the 
one  sure  take-off  for  a  long  detective 
story;  hence  our  extreme  intimacy, 
in  the  world  of  fancy,  with  that  myth 
in  real  life,  the  coroner.  It  would  be 
hard  not  to  kick  him  if  he  is  anything 
like  his  counterfeit  presentment  in 
fiction,  so  it  may  be  as  well  that  he 
is  not  known  to  us  in  the  fiesh.  Here, 
at  all  events,  are  four  novels  which 
summon  us,  in  the  opening  scene,  to 
view  the  corpse  of  Cock  Robin  and 
defy  us  to  guess  who  killed  him. 

"The  Mystery  of  the  18th  Floor" 
and  "The  Diamond  Pin"  set  out,  as 
it  were,  from  below  scratch  since 
(1)  apparently,  under  the  condi- 
tions, nobody  can  have  killed  Cock 
Robin,  and  (2)  if  he  could  have  done 
the  deed,  then  he  couldn't  have  got 
away.  In  both  cases  the  true  answer 
is  successfully  withheld  till  the  story- 
teller chooses  to  let  us  have  it.  Here 
the  resemblance  ceases.  "The  Mys- 
tery of  the  13th  Floor"  is  more 
than  tolerably  well  written,  for  this 
kind  of  thing,  while  "The  Diamond 
Pin"  from  every  possible  literary  as- 
pect (its  structure  is  purely  mechan- 
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ical)  is  a  masterpiece  of  banality.  In 
ord^  to  keep  my  reason,  I  am  obliged 
to  believe  what  I  have  suspected  be- 
fore— ^that  whenever  Miss  Carolyn 
Wells  (as  was)  writes  a  new  detec- 
tive story,  she  closes  one  eye,  places 
her  tongue  in  her  cheek,  and  proceeds 
to  experiment  as  to  what  further  ex- 
tremes of  vulgar  commonplace  work- 
manship she  can  pass  off  on  the  public 
in  the  sacred  name  of  '"mystery". 
**Who  was  the  perpetrator  of  the 
ghastly  deed?"  she  inquires  in  an- 
guish. Ha!  all  the  indications  "mean 
the  desperate,  speedy  work  of  a  double- 
dyed  villain"  .  .  .  "I've  always 
been  told",  remarks  Detective  Hughes 
(it  is  his  first  remark  in  the  case), 
"that  the  more  mysterious  and  in- 
soluble a  crime  seems  to  be,  the  easier 
it  is  to  solve  it."  As  a  burlesque 
of  the  popular  detective  yam,  this  is 
to  be  treasured. 

In  plot  "The  Crimson  Alibi"  bears 
a  family  resemblance  to  these  two 
tales — ^the  rich  old  party  mysterious- 
ly killed,  the  heir  who  is  known  to 
have  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  de- 
parted, and  so  on.  As  for  plausibility 
of   characterization   and    decency   of 
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style,  it  is  about  on  a  par  with 
"The  Mystery  of  the  18th  Floor'*— 
that  is  to  say,  a  good  deal  above  the 
average  peiformance.  The  clever 
thing  about  the  plot  is  the  impudent 
manner  in  which  at  the  very  outset 
we  are  induced  to  turn  our  backs  upon 
the  real  door  of  exit  from  our  quan- 
dary. 

But  the  best  of  these  stories  from 
both  mechanical  and  literary  points  of 
view  is  *The  Twenty-Six  Clues".  The 
author  is,  I  think,  the  best  going  in 
this  line,  among  Americans  at  least. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  recent 
detective  stories  by  her  showing 
range  as  well  as  quality.  "The  Twen- 
ty-Six Clues"  concerns  another  of 
those  city  mysteries  which  seem  to  be 
rather  challenging  the  favorite  old 
tragedy  of  the  lonely  country  house 
or  the  unguarded  by-road.  Perhaps 
one  reason  why  I  think  well  of  this 
story,  apart  from  its  very  presentable 
style,  is  because  I  did  for  once  hit  the 
nigger  on  the  head — guess  the  real 
murderer,  I  mean.  But  I  have  a 
sneaking  suspicion  that  the  story- 
teller meant  me  to  do  just  that,  by 
just  that  hair's-breadth ! 
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JEREMY 
BY  HUGH  WALPOLE 

(Continued) 


CHAPTER  IX 
To  CJow  Farm 

§  1 
This/ next  episode  in  Jeremy's  year 

has,  be  it  thoroughly  understood,  no 
plot  nor  climax  to  it — it  is  simply  the 
chronicle  of  an  odyssey.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  to  have  been  anything  but  a 
very  ordinary  odyssey  to  the  outside 
observer  who,  if  he  be  a  parent,  will 
tell  you  that  going  to  the  seaside  with 
the  family  is  the  most  bothering  thing 
in  the  world;  and  if  he  is  a  bachelor 
or  old  maid  will  tell  you  that  being  in 
the  same  carriage  with  other  people's 
children  who  are  going  to  the  sea  is 
an  abominable  business,  and  the  law 
ought  to  have  something  to  say  to  it. 
All  through  May,  June,  and  July, 
Mrs.  Cole  slowly  pulled  back  to  some- 
thing like  her  natural  health.  The 
new  infant,  Barbara  by  name,  was  as 
strong  as  a  pony  and  kicked  and 
screamed  and  roared  so  that  the  house 
was  quite  a  new  place.  Her  arrival 
had  done  a  great  deal  for  Helen,  whose 
gaze  had  hitherto  been  concentrated 
entirely  upon  herself:  now  she  sud- 
denly discovered  a  new  element  in  life 
and  it  was  found  that  she  was  ''ideal 
with  a  baby"  and  "a  great  help  to 
Nurse".  This  made  her  more  human 
and  Barbara,  realizing,  as  babies  al- 
ways do,  who  understands  and  who 
does  not,  would  behave  with  Helen 
when  she  would  behave  with  no  one 
else.  Mary  could  not  be  expected  to 
transfer  her  allegiance  from  Jeremy, 
and  then  Barbara  was  frightened  at 


her  spectacles;  Jeremy,  having  Ham- 
let, did  not  need  a  baby ! 

There  came  a  fine  hot  morning  to- 
ward the  end  of  July,  when  Miss  Jones 
said  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the 
history  lesson,  "Saturday  week  we  go 
to  Rafiel".  Jeremy  choked,  kicked 
Mary  under  the  table,  and  was  gener- 
ally impossible  during  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  It  was  Miss  Jones's  fault; 
she  should  have  chosen  her  occasion 
more  carefully.  Before  the  evening 
Jeremy  was  standing  in  the  comer  for 
drawing  on  his  bedroom  wall-paper 
enormous  figures  in  the  blackest  of 
black  lead.  These  were  to  mark  the 
days  that  remained  before  Saturday 
week  and  it  was,  Jeremy  maintained, 
a  perfectly  natural  thing  to  do  and 
didn't  hurt  the  old  wall-paper,  which 
was  dirty  enough  anyway  —  and 
mother  had  said,  long  ago,  he  should 
have  a  new  one. 

Meanwhile,  impossible  to  describe 
what  Jeremy  felt  about  it.  Each  year 
Cow  Farm  and  Rafiel  had  grown  more 
wonderful ;  this  was  now  the  fifth  that 
would  welcome  them  there.  At  first 
the  horizon  had  been  limited  by  physi- 
cal incapacity,  then  the  third  year  had 
been  rainy,  and  the  fourth  .  .  . 
ah  I  the  fourth !  There  had  been  very 
little  the  matter  with  that!  But  this 
would  be  better  yet.  For  one  thing 
there  had  never  been  such  a  summer 
as  this  year  was  providing — ^a  little 
rain  at  night,  a  little  breeze  at  the  hot- 
test hour  of  the  day — eversrthing  ar- 
ranged on  purpose  for  Jeremy's  com- 
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fort  And  then*  althougfa  he  did  not 
know  it,  this  was  to  be  truly  the  won- 
derful sununer  for  him,  becaoae  after 
this  he  would  be  a  schoolboy  and,  as 
is  wen  known,  schoolboys  beUeve  in 
nothiniT  SAve  what  they  can  see  with 
their  own  ?yes,  and  what  th^  are  told 
by  other  beys  physically  stronger  than 
themselves. 

Five  or  six  days  before  the  great  de- 
parture, he  began  to  worry  himself 
aboot  his  box.  Two  years  ago  he  had 
been  given  a  little  imitation  green 
canvas  higgage-box,  exactly  like  his 
father's  except  that  this  one  was  light 
enough  to  carry  in  one's  hand.  Jeremy 
adored  this  box  and  would  have  taken 
it  out  with  him,  had  he  been  permitted, 
on  all  his  walks,  but  he  had  a  way 
of  filling  it  with  heavy  stones  and  then 
asking  Miss  Jones  to  carry  it  for  him; 
it  had,  therefore,  been  forbidden. 

But  he  would,  of  course,  take  it  with 
him  to  Cow  Farm,  and  it  should  con- 
tain all  the  things  that  he  loved  best. 
At  first  "all  the  things  that  he  loved 
best"  had  not  seemed  so  very  numer- 
ous. There  would,  first  of  all,  of 
course,  be  the  Hottentot,  a  black  and 
battered  negro  doll  for  whom  he  had 
long  ceased  to  feel  any  affection,  but 
he  was  compelled  by  an  irritating 
sense  of  loyalty  to  include  it  in  the 
party  just  as  his  mother  might  include 
some  tiresome  old  maid  "because  she 
had  nowhere  to  go  to,  poor  thing". 
After  the  Hottentot  there  would  be  his 
paint-box,  after  the  paint-box  a  blue 
writing-case,  after  the  writing-case 
the  family  photographs  (Father, 
Mother,  Mary,  and  Helen),  after  the 
photographs  a  toy  pistol,  after  the 
pistol  Hamlet's  ball  (a  worsted  affair 
rendered  by  now  shapeless  and  inco- 
herent), after  the  ball  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" (Mary's  copy,  but  she  didn't 
know),  after  "Alice"  "Herr  Baby", 
after  "Herr  Baby"  the  prayer-book 


that  Aunt  Amy  gave  him  last  birth- 
day, after  the  prasrer-book  some  dried 
fiowers  which  were  to  be  presented  to 
Mrs.  Monk,  the  lady  of  Cow  Farm 
(this  might  be  called  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle),  after  the  flowers  a  Bible, 
after  the  Bible  four  walnuts  (very 
dry  and  hard  ones),  after  the  wahiuts 
some  transfer  papers,  after  the  trans- 
fer papers  six  marbles  .  .  •  the 
box  was  full  and  more  than  full,  and 
he  had  not  included  the  hammer  and 
nails  that  Uncle  Samuel  had  once 
given  him,  nor  the  cigarette-case  (in- 
nocent now  of  cigarettes,  and  trans- 
formed first  into  a  home  for  walking 
snails,  second  into  a  grave  for  dead 
butterflies,  third  into  a  mouse-trap), 
nor  the  butterfly  net,  nor  "Struvel- 
peter",  nor  the  picture  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria cut  from  the  chocolate  box,  nor 
— ^most  impossible  omission  of  all — 
the  toy  village.  The  toy  village! 
What  must  he  do  about  that?  Obvious- 
ly impossible  to  take  it  all — and  yet 
some  of  it  he  must  have.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Noah  and  the  church  perhaps — 
or  no,  Mrs.  Monk  would  want  to  see 
the  garden;  it  would  never  do  not  to 
show  her  the  orchard  with  the  apple- 
trees — and  then  the  youngest  Miss 
Noah!  She  had  always  seemed  to 
Jeremy  so  attractive  with  her  straight 
blue  gown  and  hard  red  cheeks.  He 
must  show  her  to  Mrs.  Monk.  And 
the  butcher's  shop,  and  then  the  sheep, 
and  the  dogs  and  the  cows ! 

He  was  truly  in  despair.  He  sat 
on  the  schoolroom  floor  with  his  pos- 
sessions all  around  him.  Only  Helen 
was  in  the  room  and  he  knew  it  would 
be  no  use  to  appeal  to  her  (she  had  be- 
come so  much  more  conceited  since 
Barbara's  arrival) ;  and  yet  he  must 
appeal  to  somebody,  so  he  said  very 
politely : 

"Please,  Helen,  I've  got  my  box  and 
so  many  things  to  put  into  it  and  it's 
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nearly  Saturday  already — and  I  want 
to  show  the  Noahs  to  Mrs.  Monk." 

This  would  have  been  a  difficult 
sentence  for  the  most  clear-headed  per- 
son to  unravel  and  Helen  was,  at  that 
moment,  trying  to  write  a  letter  to  an 
aunt  whom  she  had  never  seen  and 
for  whom  she  had  no  sort  of  affection, 
so  she  answered  roughly: 

"Oh,  don't  bother  with  your  box, 
Jeremy.    Don't  you  see  Fm  busy?" 

'Tou  may  be  busy",  said  Jeremy, 
rising  indignantly  to  his  feet,  "but  I'm 
busy,  too,  and  my  business  is  just  as 
good  as  yours  with  your  silly  old 
letter." 

"Oh,  don't  hotherr  said  Helen, 
whereupon  Jeremy  crept  behind  her 
and  pinched  her  stocking.  A  battle 
followed  too  commonplace  in  its  details 
to  demand  description  here.  It  need 
only  be  said  that  Hamlet  joined  in  it 
and  ran  away  with  Helen's  letter 
which  had  blown  to  the  ground  dur- 
ing the  struggle,  and  that  he  ate  it, 
in  his  comer,  with  great  satisfaction. 
Then,  when  they  were  at  their  an- 
griest Helen  suddenly  began  to  laugh, 
which  she  did  sometimes,  to  her  own 
intense  annoyance,  when  she  terribly 
wanted  to  be  enraged;  then  Jeremy 
laughed,  too,  and  Hamlet  yielded  up 
fragments  of  the  letter — so  that  all 
was  well. 

But  the  problem  of  the  box  was  not 
solved — and,  in  the  end,  the  only  part 
of  the  toy  village  that  Mrs.  Monk  ever 
saw  was  the  youngest  Miss  Noah  and 
one  apple-tree  for  her  to  sit  under. 

§  2 
The  ritual  of  the  journey  to  Cow 
Farm  was,  by  this  time,  of  course, 
firmly  established,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  ritual  was  that  one  should  wake 
up  at  three  in  the  morning.  This 
year,  however,  for  some  strange,  mys- 
terious reason,  Jeremy  overslept  him- 


self and  did  not  wake  until  eight 
o'clock,  to  find  then  that  everyone  was 
already  busy  packing  and  brushing 
and  rushing  about,  and  that  aU  his 
own  most  sacred  preparations  must  be 
squeessed  into  no  time  at  all,  if  Jie  were 
to  be  ready.  Old  Tom  Collins's  bus 
came  along  at  twelve  o'clock  to  catch 
the  one-o'clock  train,  so  that  Jeremy 
might  be  considered  to  have  the  whole 
morning  for  his  labors;  but  that  was 
not  going  to  be  enough  for  him  unless 
he  was  very  careful  Grown-up  people 
had  such  a  way  of  suddenly  catching 
onto  you  and  washing  your  ears,  or 
making  you  brush  your  teeth,  or  set- 
ting you  down  in  a  comer  with  a  book, 
that  circunmavigating  them  and  out- 
plotting  them  needed  as  much  nerve 
and  enterprise  as  tracking  red  Indians. 
When  things  were  fined  down  to  the 
most  naked  accuracy,  he  had  appar- 
ently only  two  "jobs" :  one  to  accustom 
Hamlet  to  walking  with  a  "lead",  the 
other  to  close  the  green  box;  but,  of 
course,  Mary  would  want  advice  and 
there  would,  in  all  probability*  be  a 
dispute  or  two  about  property  that 
would  take  up  the  time. 

It  was  indeed  an  eventful  morning. 
Trouble  began  with  Mary  suddenly 
discovering  that  she  had  lost  her  copy 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  rush- 
ing to  Jeremy's  box  and  upsetting  all 
Jeremy's  things  to  see  whether  it  were 
there.  Jeremy  objected  to  this  with 
an  indignation  that  was  scarcely  in 
the  sequel  justified,  because  Mary 
found  the  book  jammed  against  the 
paint-box  and  a  dry  walnut  nestling  in 
its  center.  She  cried  and  protested 
and  then  suddenly,  with  the  disgusting 
sentimentality  that  was  so  characteris- 
tic of  her,  abandoned  her  position  al- 
together and  said  that  Jeremy  could 
have  it,  and  then  cried  again  because 
he  said  he  didn't  want  it. 

Then  Jeremy  had  to  put  everything 
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back  into  the  box  again,  and  in  the 
middle  of  this  Hamlet  ran  o£F  with 
the  red-cheeked  Miss  Noah  between 
his  teeth  and  began  to  lick  the  blue 
off  her  dress,  looking  up  at  the  as- 
sembled company  between  every  lick 
with  a  smile  of  the  loveliest  satisfac- 
tion. Then,  when  the  box  was  almost 
closed,  it  was  discovered  by  a  shocked 
and  virtuous  Helen  that  Jeremy  had 
left  out  his  Bible. 

"There'll  be  one  there",  said  Jeremy 
in  an  angry,  agitated  whisper,  hoping 
to  escape  the  attention  of  Miss  Jones. 

"What's  that,  Jeremy  dear?"  said 
Miss  Jones. 

"Oh,  fancy.  Miss  Jones !"  said  Helen. 
"He's  taking  all  his  dirty  old  toys 
and  even  his  old  nigger  doll,  and  he's 
leaving  out  his  Bible." 

"I'm  not!"  cried  Jeremy,  taking  it 
and  trying  to  squeeze  it  down  between 
three  walnuts  and  the  toy  pistol. 

"Oh  Jeremy  dear,  that's  not  the  way 
to  treat  your  Bible  .  .  .  I'll  give 
you  some  paper  to  wrap  it  up  in  and 
you'd  better  take  the  things  out  again 
and  put  it  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  .  .  ."  Yes,  obviously  he  would 
not  be  ready  in  time. 

The  matter  of  Hamlet  and  the 
"lead"  was  also  very  exhausting. 
Hamlet  had  never,  in  all  his  days,  been 
tied  to  anyone  or  anything.  Of  course 
no  one  could  tell  what  had  been  his 
history  before  he  came  strolling  onto 
the  Cole  horizon,  and  it  may  be  that 
once  as  a  very  small  puppy  he  luid  been 
tied  onto  something.  On  the  whole 
that  is  probable,  his  protests  on  this 
occasion  being  of  a  kind  so  vehement 
as  to  argue  some  reminiscences  behind 
them.  Mrs.  Cole  had  bought  a  beau- 
tiful "lead"  of  black  leather;  of  course 
he  had  already  a  collar  studded  with 
little  silver  nails,  and  the  point  was 
very  simply  to  fasten  the  "lead"  onto 
the  collar.    Jeremy  had  been  promised 


that  he  should  conduct  Hamlet  and  it 
had  seemed,  when  the  promise  had 
been  made,  as  though  it  would  be  a 
very  simple  thing  to  carry  out.  Ham- 
let no  sooner  saw  the  cord  than  he 
began  his  ingenious  protests,  sitting 
up  and  smiling  at  it,  suddenly  darting 
at  the  recumbent  Miss  Noah  and  rush- 
ing round  the  room  with  her,  finally 
catching  the  "lead"  itself  in  his  teeth 
and  hiding  with  it  under  Miss  Jones's 
skirt. 

The  result  was  that  Tom  Cqllins's 
bus  arrived  when  no  one  in  the  school- 
room was  in  the  least  prepared  for  it. 
Then  what  confusion  there  was  1  Mrs. 
Cole,  looking  strange  in  her  hat  and 
veil  as  though  she  were  dressed  up 
for  a  play,  came  urging  them  to  hurry, 
"because  Father  was  waiting";  then 
Hamlet  tied  himself  and  his  "lead" 
round  the  leg  of  the  table;  then  Mary 
said  in  her  most  tiresome  manner, 
apropos  of  nothing  at  all,  "You  do 
love  me,  Jeremy,  don't  you?" — ^just  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  trying  to 
unlace  Hamlet — and  her  lip  began  to 
tremble  when  he  said,  "Oh,  don't 
bother",  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
add,  "Of  course  I  do";  then  Father 
came  running  up  the  stairs  with — 
"Really  this  is  too  disgraceful.  We 
shall  miss  that  train !"    .    .    . 

Then  Uncle  Samuel  appeared,  look- 
ing so  queer  that  Jeremy  was  com- 
pelled to  stare  at  him.  Jeremy  had 
seen  very  little  of  Uncle  Samuel  dur- 
ing these  last  months.  He  had  hoped, 
after  that  wonderful  adventure  of 
the  Christmas  pantomime,  that  they 
were  going  to  be  friends,  but  it  had 
not  been  so.  He  had  been  away  some- 
where, in  some  strange  place,  painting 
and  then,  on  his  return,  he  had  hid 
himself  and  his  odd  affairs  away  in 
some  comer  of  the  house  where  no 
one  saw  him.  He  had  had  his  life  and 
Jeremy  had  had  his. 
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Nevertheless  Jeremy  was  delighted 
to  see  him.  It  would  be  fun  to  have 
him  at  Cow  Farm  with  his  squashy 
brown  hat,  his  fat  cheeks,  his  blue 
painting-smock,  and  his  short  legs 
with  huge  boots.  He  was  different,  in 
some  way,  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  Jeremy,  even  at  that  early 
stage  of  his  education,  already  per- 
ceived that  he  could  learn  more  from 
Uncle  Samuel  than  from  any  other 
member  of  the  family. 

Now  he  put  his  head  through  the 
door  and  said,  ''Well,  you  kids,  aren't 
you  ready?  It's  time!"  Then,  seeing 
Miss  Jones,  he  said  "Good  morning" 
and  bolted  like  a  rabbit.  Even  then 
Jeremy  noticed  that  he  had  paint  on 
his  fingers,  and  that  two  of  his  waist- 
coat buttons  were  unfastened. 

Then  down  in  the  hall  what  confu- 
sion there  was!  Boxes — ^here,  there, 
and  eversrwhere — ,  Mother,  Father, 
Aunt  Amy,  Uncle  Samuel,  and  most 
interesting  of  all,  Barbara  and  the 
new  nurse.  The  new  nurse  was  called 
Mrs.  Patcham,  and  she  was  stout, 
red-cheeked,  and  smiling.  The  bun- 
dle in  white  called  Barbara  was,  most 
happily,  sleeping,  but  Hamlet  barked 
at  Mrs.  Patcham  and  that  woke  Bar- 
bara who  began  to  cry.  Then  Collins 
came  in  with  his  coat  o£F  and  the 
muscles  swelling  on  his  shoulders,  and 
handled  the  boxes  as  though  they  were 
paper.  And  the  cook  and  Rose  and 
William,  the  handy-boy,  and  old  Jor- 
dan, the  gardener,  and  Mrs.  Preston, 
a  lady  from  two  doors  down  who 
sometimes  came  in  to  help— all  began 
to  bob  and  smile,  and  Father  said, 
"Now,  my  dear",  "Now,  my  dear". 
Hamlet  wound  himself  and  his  "lead" 
round  everything  that  he  could  see, 
and  Helen  fussed  and  said,  "Now, 
Jeremy" ;  Miss  Jones  said,  "Now,  chil- 
dren"; and  last  of  all  CoUins  said, 
Now,  mom    .    .    .    Now,  sir".  And 
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then  they  all  were  bundled  into  the 
bus,  with  the  cart  and  the  luggage 
coming  along  behind. 

The  drive  through  the  streets  was, 
of  course,  as  lovely  as  it  could  be ;  not 
in  the  least  because  anyone  could  see 
anything — that  was  hindered  by  the 
fact  that  the  windows  of  the  bus  were 
so  old  that  they  were  crusted  with  a 
kind  of  glassy  mildew,  and  no  amount 
of  rubbing  on  the  window-panes  pro- 
vided one  with  a  view — but  because 
the  inside  of  the  bus  was  inevitably 
connected  with  adventure,  partly 
through  its  motion,  partly  through  its 
noise,  and  partly  through  its  lovely 
smell.  These  were,  of  course,  Jer- 
emy's views  and  it  can't  defi- 
nitely be  asserted  that  all  grown- 
up people  shared  them.  But  when- 
ever Jeremy  had  ridden  in  that  bus,  he 
had  always  been  on  his  way  to  some- 
thing delightful.  The  motion  there- 
fore rejoiced  his  heart,  although  the 
violence  of  it  was  such  that  everyone 
was  thrown  against  everyone  else — so 
that  Uncle  Samuel  was  suddenly 
hurled  against  the  bonnet  of  Miss 
Jones,  and  Helen  struck  Aunt  Amy  in 
the  chest,  and  Jeremy  himself  dived 
into  his  sister  Barbara.  As  to  the 
smell,  it  was  that  lovely  well-known 
one  that  has  in  it  mice  and  straw,  wet 
umbrellas  and  whisky,  goloshes  and 
candle  grease,  dust  and  green  paint! 
Jeremy  loved  it,  and  sniffed  on  this 
occasion  so  often  that  Miss  Jones  told 
him  to  blow  his  nose. 

As  to  the  noise,  who  is  there  does 
not  remember  that  rattle  and  clatter, 
that  sudden  deafening  report  as  of  the 
firing  of  a  hundred  firearms,  the  sud- 
den pause  when  every  bolt  and  bar  and 
hinge  sighs  and  moans  like  the  wind 
or  a  stormy  sea — and  then  that  sud- 
den scream  of  the  clattering  windows 
as  though  a  frenzied  cook,  having  re- 
ceived notice  to  leave,  was  breaking 
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every  scrap  of  china  in  Uie  kitchen? 
Who  does  not  know  that  last  mad- 
dened roar  as  the  vehicle  stumbles 
across  the  last  piece  of  cobbled  road — 
a  roar  that  drowns  with  a  savage  and 
determined  triomph  all  those  last  di- 
rections not  to  forget  this,  that»  and 
the  other,  all  those  inqairies  as  to 
vdiether  this,  that,  and  Uie  other  had 
been  ronembered?  Cobbles  are  gone 
now  and  old  basses  sleep  in  deserted 
courts;  and  Collins,  alas,  is  not.  His 
3roangest  son  has  a  motor  garage  and 
Pokhester  has  asphalt — sic  transit 
gloria  mundu    .    .    . 

Jeremy,  clutching  his  green  box 
with  one  hand  and  Hamlet's  'lead" 
with  the  other,  was  in  an  ecstasy  of 
happiness.  The  louder  the  noise,  the 
greater  the  rocking  motion,  the 
stronger  the  smell,  the  better.  "Isn't 
it  lovely?"  he  murmured  to  Miss  Jones 
during  one  of  the  pauses. 

It  was  perhaps  at  this  moment  that 
Uncle  Samuel  finally  made  up  his  mind 
about  Jeremy.  In  spite  of  his  dislike, 
even  hatred  of  children,  he  had  been 
coming  slowly,  during  the  last  two 
years,  to  an  affection  for,  and  an  in- 
terest in,  his  nephew  that  was  some- 
thing quite  new  to  his  cynical,  egois- 
tic nature.  It  had  leaped  into  activ- 
ity at  Christmas-time,  then  had  died 
again.  Now  as — flung  first  into  his 
sister's  bony  arms,  then  onto  the  ter- 
rified spectacles  of  his  niece  Mary — 
he  tried  to  recover  himself,  he  was 
caught  and  held  by  that  picture  of  his 
small  nephew,  seated,  solid  and  square 
in  his  blue  sailor-suit,  his  bare  knees 
swinging,  his  hand  clutching  his  pre- 
cious box  with  an  energy  that  defied 
fate  itself  to  take  it  from  him,  his 
mouth  set,  his  eyes  staring,  radiant 
with  joy,  in  front  of  him. 

On  arrival  at  the  station  it  was 
found  that  the  one-o'clock  to  Liskane 
was  "just  about  due",  so  that  theire 


was  no  time  to  be  lost  They  had  to 
rush  along  under  the  great  iron  dome, 
passing  by  the  main-line,  disregard- 
ing the  tempestuous  express  from 
Truxe  that  drew  up,  as  it  were  dis- 
dainfully, just  as  they  passed,  and 
finding  the  modest  side-line  to  Liskane 
and  St.  Lowe.  Here  there  was  every 
kind  of  excitement  for  Jeremy.  Any- 
one who  has  any  kind  of  passion  for 
observation  must  have  discovered  long 
ago  that  a  side-line  has  ever  so  much 
more  charm  and  appeal  about  it  than 
a  main-line.  A  main-line  is  scornful 
of  the  station  in  whose  heart  it  con- 
sents for  a  moment  to  linger,  its  eyes 
are  staring  forward  tov^rd  the  vast 
cities  who  are  impatiently  awaiting 
it — but  a  side-line  has  its  very  home 
here;  so  much  gossip  passes  from  day 
to  day  above  its  rails  (and  gossip  that 
has  for  its  circumference  five  green 
fields,  a  country  road,  and  a  babbling 
brook)  that  it  knows  all  its  passengers 
by  heart. 

To  the  people  who  travel  on  a  side- 
line the  train  itself  is  still  something 
of  a  wonder.  How  much  more  was 
that  true  thirty  years  ago.  On  this 
especial  line  there  were  only  two  sta- 
tions, Liskane  and  St.  Lowe,  and,  of 
a  certainty,  these  stations  would  not 
even  now  be  in  existence  were  it  not 
that  St.  Lowe  was  a  fishing  center  of 
very  great  importance.  The  little  dis- 
trict that  comprehended  St.  Lowe, 
Garth  in  Roselands,  Stoep  in  Rose- 
lands,  Lucent-Polwint,  Rafiel,  and  all 
the  smaller  hamlets  around  them,  was 
fed  by  this  line  but,  even  so,  the  little 
train  was  never  crowded.  Tourists 
did  not,  and  even  now  do  not,  go  to 
Polwint  and  St.  Lowe  because  "they 
smell  so  fishy",  nor  to  Rafiel  "because 
it's  too  far  from  the  railway" ;  nor  to 
the  Roseland  valleys  "because  there's 
nothing  to  see  there"— may  these  rea- 
sons hold  good  for  many  years  to  come  I 
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Today  there  were  three  farmers  in 
brown  leggings  with  pipes  and  thick, 
knotted  walking-sticks,  two  or  three 
women  with  baskets,  a  child  or  so, 
and  an  amiable  absent-minded  clergy- 
man in  a  black  cloth  so  faded  that  it 
was  now  green,  reading  the  "Times" 
and  shaking  his  head  over  it  as  he 
stumbled  up  and  down  the  platform. 
One  of  the  farmers  had  a  large  woolly 
sheep-dog  who,  of  course,  excited 
Hamlet  to  a  frenzy.  Jeremy,  there- 
fore, had  his  time  fully  occupied  in 
checking  this:  but  he  had  neverthe- 
less the  opportunity  to  observe  how 
one  of  the  farmers  puffed  the  smoke 
out  of  his  cheeks  as  though  he  were 
an  engine;  how  one  of  the  womein, 
with  a  back  as  broad  as  a  wall,  had 
red  stockings;  and  how  the  clergy- 
man nearly  fell  onto  the  railway-line 
every  time  that  he  turned  round,  and 
only  saved  himself  from  disaster  by  a 
miracle.  The  train  arrived  at  last; 
they  all  climbed  into  it,  and  then  had 
to  wait  for  a  hot,  grilling  half-hour 
while  the  engine  made  up  its  mind 
that  it  was  worth  its  while  to  take  all 
the  trouble  to  start  off  again. 

"An  hour  late,  upon  my  word",  said 
Mr.  Cole  angrily,  when  at  last  with  a 
snore  and  a  heave  and  a  grunt  and  a 
scream  they  started.  "It's  really  too 
bad.  I  shall  have  to  complain — " 
which,  as  everyone  present  knew,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  do- 
ing. In  Jeremy's  carriage  there  were 
his  father,  his  mother,  Uncle  Samuel, 
himself,  Mary,  and  of  course  Hamlet. 
Hamlet  had  never  been  in  a  train  be- 
fore and  his  terror  at  the  way  that 
the  ground  quivered  under  him  was 
pitiful  to  see.  He  first  lay  under  the 
seat  trying  to  hold  himself  tightly  to- 
gether; then  when  that  failed  he  made 
startled,  frenzied  leaps  onto  laps  (the 
"lead"  had  been  removed  for  the 
time) ;  finally  he  cowered  up  into  the 


comer  behind  Uncle  Samuel,  who 
seemed  to  understand  his  case  and 
sjrmpathized  with  it.  Whenever  the 
train  stopped  (which,  being  a  Glebe- 
shire  train,  it  did  continually),  he  re- 
covered at  once  his  savoir-faire,  as- 
serted his  dignity,  gazed  through  the 
windows  at  the  fields  and  cows  as 
though  he  owned  them  all,  and  barked 
with  the  friendly  greeting  of  comrade 
to  comrade  whenever  he  saw  another 
dog. 

The  next  thing  that  occupied  Jer- 
emy's attention  was  lunch.  Many  peo- 
ple despise  sandwiches  and  milk  out  of 
beer-bottles,  and  bananas  and  seed- 
cake. Jeremy,  of  course,  did  not.  He 
loved  anything  eaten  out  of  paper 
from  the  ice-cream  sold  by  the  Bar- 
ney man  in  Polchester  Square  (only 
once  did  he  secure  some),  down  to  the 
frills  that  are  found  round  the  tail 
of  any  self-respecting  ham.  But  the 
paper  on  this  journey  to  Rafiel !  There 
was  nothing  in  the  world  to  touch  it. 
In  the  first  place  you  spread  news- 
paper on  your  knees;  then  there  was 
paper  under  the  sandwiches  (chicken), 
and  more  paper  under  the  sandwiches 
(beef),  and  still  more  under  the  sand- 
wiches (egg) ;  there  was  paper  round 
the  seed-cake  and,  most  wonderful  of 
all,  paper  round  the  jam-puffs.  Jam- 
puffs  with  strawberry  jam  eaten  in  the 
odor  of  ginger-beer  and  egg-shells! 
Is  it  possible  for  life  at  its  very  best 
to  hold  more?  He  kept  his  jam-puff 
so  long  as  he  could  until,  at  last,  Mr. 
Cole  said:  "Now,  my  boy!  Finish  it 
up — finish  it  up.  Paper  out  of  the 
window — ^all  neat  and  tidy,  that's 
right!"  speaking  in  that  voice  which 
Jeremy  hated  because  it  was  used,  so 
especially,  when  cod-liver  oil  had  to 
be  taken.  He  swallowed  his  puff  in  a 
gulp  and  then  gazed  out  of  the  win- 
dow, lamenting  its  disappearance. 

"Did  you  like  it?"  whispered  Mary 
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hoarsely,  as  the  paper  whirled  away. 

'Tou've  got  some  jam  on  the  side  of 
your  nose"^  said  Jeremy. 

He  was  sitting  next  to  his  father 
who  had  the  comer  seat,  and  he  now 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  prevent 
himself  from  falling  asleep  against 
his  father's  leg.  But  the  ginger-beer, 
the  glazed  and  shining  fields  beyond 
the  window,  the  little  blobs  of  sun- 
light that  danced  upon  the  floor  of  the 
carriage,  the  scents  of  food  and  flow- 
ers, and  the  hot  hreeze,  the  hum  of 
the  train  and  the  dancing  of  the  tele- 
graph wires — all  thesei  things  were 
against  him.  His  head  began  to  nod 
and  then  to  jump  back  with  a  sudden 
terrible  spring  as  though  an  evil 
demon  pulled  it  with  a  rope  from  be- 
hind, the  carriage  swelled  likei  a  bal- 
loon, then  dwindled  into  a  thin  straight 
line.  The  strangest  things  happened 
to  his  friends  and  relatives.  His 
mother  who  was  reading  "The  Church 
Family  Newspaper"  developed  two 
faces  and  a  nose  like  a  post,  and  Uncle 
Samuel  who  had  in  harsh  reality  two 
chins,  seemed  to  be  all  folds  and 
creases  like  a  balloon  when  it  is  shiv- 
ering down  into  collapse.  Jeremy 
fought  with  these  fantasies — ^the  lines 
on  the  newspaper  doubled  and  re- 
doubled, vanished  and  sprang  to  life 
again.  He  said,  "I  will  not",  and  in- 
stantly, his  head  on  the  soft  part  of 
his  father's  thigh,  was  asleep.    .    .    . 

In  his  dreams  he  was  riding  on  a 
cloud  all  pink  and  gold,  and  behind 
him  came  a  row  of  shining  white 
clouds,  fluffy  like  bales  of  wool 
wrapped  round  lighted  lanterns. 

His  cloud  rose  and  fell,  rose  and  fell, 
and  a  voice  said  in  his  ear:  "All  is 
well  I  All  is  well!  You  can  go  on 
like  this  forever.  There  will  be  jam- 
puffs  soon  and  ice-cream  and  fish- 
cakes, and  you  can  go  to  China  this 
way  whenever  you  like." 


And  he  said:  "Can't  I  take  Hamlet 
with  me?" 

And  the  voice  answered,  "Hamlet  is 
with  you  already",  and  there,  behold, 
was  Hamlet  sitting  on  the  pink  cloud 
with  a  stiff  gold  collar  round  his  neck, 
wagging  his  taiL  And  then  the  voice 
shouted  so  loudly  that  Jeremy  jumped 
off  the  pink  cloud  in  his  astonishment 
— "Liskane !  Liskane !  Liskane !"  and 
Jeremy  jumped  and  fell  and  fell — 
right  into  his  father's  lap  with  some- 
one crying  in  his  ear:  "Wake  up, 
Jeremy !    We're  there  I    We're  there !" 

His  flrst  thought  was  for  his  green 
box  which  was,  he  found,  safely  and 
securely  in  his  hand ;  then  for  Hamlet 
who  was,  he  saw  with  horror,  already 
upon  the  platform — ^the  "lead"  trail- 
ing behind  him  like  a  neglected  con- 
science, his  burning  eyes  piercing  his 
hair  in  search  of  another  dog  whom 
he  smelt  but  could  not  see. 

Jeremy,  rushing  out  of  the  train, 
seized  the  "lead",  scolded  his  recov- 
ered property  who  wore  an  expression 
of  injured  and  abandoned  innocence, 
and  then  looked  about  him.  Yes,  this 
was  Liskane — ^wonderful,  marvelous, 
magical  Liskane!  To  the  bored  and 
cynical  adult,  Liskane  may  easily  isip- 
pear  to  be  one  of  the  ugliest,  most  de- 
serted stations  in  the  whole  of  Europe, 
having  nothing  on  either  side  of  it 
save  barren  grey  flelds  that  never  grow 
grass  but  only  stones  and  bottles,  with 
its  single  decoration  a  heavy  iron 
bridge  that  crosses  the  rails  and  leads 
up  to  the  higher  road  and  the  town  of 
Liskane.  Ugly  enough,  but  to  Jeremy 
on  this  summer  afternoon  the  gate  to 
a  sure  and  certain  paradise. 

Although  his  family  were  fussing 
around  him,  Barbara  crying,  Mr.  Cole 
saying,  "Four,  five,  six  .  .  .  but 
Where's  the  black  box? — ^your  black 
box.  Amy  .  .  .  six,  seven — ^but 
there  should  be  eight    .    .    .    seven 
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.  .  .  ";  and  Mrs.  Cole  saying, ''And 
there's  my  brown  bag»  the  little  one 
with  the  black  handle";  and  Helen 
saying,  "Oo,  was  it  adidums  then? 
Nandy-pandy»  Nandy-pandy  .  .  ."; 
and  Miss  Jones,  "Now  Mary!  Now 
Jeremy!  Now  Helen" — although  this 
was  going  on  just  as  it  always  had 
gone  on,  his  eyes  were  searching  for 
the  wagonette.  Ah,  there  it  was !  He 
could  just  see  the  top  of  it  beyond  the 
iron  bridge;  and  Jim,  the  man  from 
the  farm,  would  be  coming  down  to 
help  with  the  boxes — ^yes,  there  he 
was  crossing  the  bridge  now,  with  his 
red  face  and  broad  shoulders  and  the 
cap  on  the  side  of  his  head  just  as  he 
always  wore  it.  Jeremy  recognized 
him  with  a  strange  little  choking  sen- 
sation. It  was  "coming  home"  to  him, 
all  this  was — ^the  great  event  of  his 
life — ^and  as  he  looked  at  the  others 
he  realized,  young  as  he  was,  that  none 
of  them  felt  it  as  he  did;  and  the 
realization  gave  him  a  strange  feeling, 
half  of  gratification,  half  of  loneli- 
ness. He  stood  there,  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest  of  them,  clutching  his 
box  and  holding  onto  Hamlet's  "lead", 
feeling  so  deeply  excited  that  his  heart 
was  like  a  hard  cold  stone  jumping  up 
and  down,  bump,  bump,  behind  his 
waistcoat. 

"That's  Jim  I  That's  Jim !"  he  whis- 
pered in  a  hoarse  gasp  to  Miss  Jones. 

"Now  mind,  dear",  she  answered  in 
her  kindly,  groping  voice.  'Tou'U  be 
falling  onto  the  rail  if  you  aren't 
careful." 

It  strangely  annoyed  him  that  his 
father  should  greet  Jim  just  as  though 
he  were  some  quite  ordinary  man  in 
Polchester.  He  himself  waited  in  a 
strange  agitation  until  Jim  should 
notice  him.  The  man  turned  at  last, 
bending  down  to  pick  up  a  box,  saw 
him,  touched  his  cap,  smiling  a  long, 
crooked   smile,   and   Jeremy   blushed 


with  happiness.  It  was  the  first  rec- 
ognition that  he  had  had  from  the 
place. 

They  all  moved  up  to  the  higher 
road.  Uncle  Samuel  came  on  at  the 
last  in  a  dreamy,  moody  way,  stop- 
ping on  the  bridge  to  look  down  at 
the  railway-line,  and  then  suddenly 
saying  aloud : 

"Their  minds  are  full  of  the  num- 
bers of  boxes,  and  whether  they'll  get 
tea,  and  who's  to  pay  what,  and  'How 
badly  I  want  a  wash!',  and  already 
tomorrow  they'll  be  wondering  wheth- 
er they  oughtn't  to  be  getting  home 
to  Polchester.    All  sham!   All  sham!" 

He  wasn't  speaking  to  Jeremy  but 
to  himself.  However,  Jeremy  said: 
"Did  you  see  Jim,  Uncle?" 

"No,  I  did  not." 

"He's  fatter  and  redder  than  last 
year." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"Are  you  going  to  paint.  Uncle?" 

"I  am." 

"What?" 

"Oh,  just  lines  and  circles." 

Jeremy  paused,  standing  for  a  mo- 
ment and  looking  puzzled.  Then  he 
said: 

"Do  you  like  babies,  Uncle  Samuel?" 

"No,  I  do  not." 

"Not  even  Barbara?" 

"No    .    .    .    certainly  not." 

"I  don't,  too  .  .  .  Why  don't 
you  paint  cows  and  houses  like  other 
people.  Uncle  Samuel?  I  heard  father 
say  once  that  he  never  knew  what  your 
pictures  meant." 

"That's  why  I  paint  them." 

"Why?" 

"So  that  your  father  sha'n't  know 
what  they  mean — " 

Although  he  did  not  understand  this 
any  more  than  he  ever  understood  his 
uncle,  Jeremy  was  pleased  with  this 
conversation.  It  had  been,  somehow, 
in  tone  with  the  place  and  the  hour;  it 
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had  oonvqred  to  him  in  some  stranire 
fashion  that  his  uncle  cared  for  all  of 
this  rather  as  he  himself  cared.  Oh! 
he  liked  Uncle  Samuel! 

He  had  hoped  that  he  might  have 
sat  on  the  box  next  Jim,  but  that 
place  was  now  piled  up  with  luggage, 
so  he  was  squeezed  in  between  his 
mother  and  Mrs.  Patcham  with  Ham- 
let very  uncomfortable  between  his 
knees.  They  drove  off  down  the  high 
road  to  St  Lowe.  The  fine  smell  of 
dust  and  dried  grass  came  to  his  nos- 
trils, the  sun  blazed  down  upon  them 
turning  the  path  before  them  into 
gleaming  steel,  and  the  high  Glebe- 
shire  hedges,  covered  with  thin  pow- 
der, rose  on  both  sides  above  them, 
breaking  once  and  again  to  show  the 
folding  valleys  and  the  faint  blue  hills 
and  the  heavy  dark  trees  with  their 
thick  black  shadows  staining  the  grass. 

The  cows  were  clustered  sleeping, 
wherever  they  could  find  shadow; 
faintly  sheep-bells  tinkled  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  now  and  then  a  stream,  like 
broken  glass,  floated,  cried,  and  was 
gone.  They  drove  into  a  dark  wood 
and  the  sun  scattered  through  the 
trees  in  pieces  of  gold  and  shadowy 
streams  of  arrowed  light.  The  birds 
were  singing,  and  whenever  the  hoofs 
of  the  horses  and  the  wheels  turned 
onto  soft  moss  or  lines  of  grass,  in  the 
sudden  silence  the  air  was  filled  with 
birds'  voices.  That  proved  that  it 
must  now  be  turning  to  the  evening  of 
the  day;  the  sun  was  not  very  high 
above  the  wood  and  the  sea  of  blue 
was  invaded  by  a  high  galleon  of  cloud 
that  hovered  with  spreading  sail  catch- 
ing gold  into  its  heart  as  it  moved. 

They  left  the  wood,  crossed  the  river 
Garth,  and  came  out  onto  moor- 
land. Here  for  the  first  time  Jeremy 
smelt  the  sea;  the  wind  blew  across 
the  moor,  with  the  smell  of  sea-pinks 
and  sea-gulls  in  it.     The  grass  was 


short  and  rough;  the  soil  was  sand. 
On  the  horizon  was  the  grey,  melan- 
choly tower  of  a  deserted  mine.  Some 
bird  fiew  with  swiftly  driving  wings, 
crying  as  it  went.  The  smell  of  the 
moor  was  as  fresh  as  though  the  foot 
of  man  had  never  crosseu  it — deserted 
but  not  alone,  bare  but  not  empty, 
silent  but  full  of  voices. 

Jeremy's  excitement  grew :  he  knew 
how  every  line  of  the  road  would  be. 
They  left  the  moor  and  were  on  the 
road  leading  to  RafieL  These  were  the 
days  before  they  built  the  road 
from  Liskane  wide  enough  for  motor 
cars  and  other  horrible  inventions. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  way  was  so  nar- 
row that  the  briars  and  ferns  brushed 
your  face  as  you  passed,  and  you  could 
reach  out  your  hand  and  pluck  snap- 
dragons and  dandelions  and  foxgloves. 
Many  roads  twisted  in  and  out  upon 
one  another;  the  comers  were  so  sharp 
that  sometimes  the  wagonette  seemed 
to  hang  upon  one  wheel  as  it  turned. 
Still  no  sight  of  the  sea  but  the  smell 
of  it  now  was  everywhere,  and  some- 
times at  a  sudden  bend  there  would 
come  a  faint  beat,  beat  upon  the  ear 
with  something  rhyming  and  meas- 
ured in  it  like  the  murmur  of  a  sleep- 
ing giant. 

They  came  to  the  bend  where  the 
hill  suddenly  dips  at  a  fearful  angle 
down  into  Rafiel.  Here  they  turned 
to  the  right,  deep  between  hedges 
again,  then  through  a  little  copse,  and 
then  as  though  with  a  whisk  of  the 
finger,  right  on  to  Cow  Farm  itself. 

It  was  an  old  square  house,  deep 
red  brick  with  crooked  chimneys  and 
a  stone  court  in  front  of  it.  To  either 
side  of  the  court  there  were  barns. 
Behind  the  house  thick  trees,  clouded 
with  green,  showed.  In  the  middle  of 
the  court  was  a  pump,  and  all  about 
the  flagged  stones  pigeons  were  deli- 
cately walking.    As  they  drove  up  the 
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pigeons  rose  in  a  wheeling  flight 
against  the  sky  now  stained  faintly 
with  amber;  dogs  rushed  barking 
from  the  bams,  a  hay-cart  turned  the 
comer,  its  wheels  creaking  and  four 
little  children  perched  high  on  the  top 
of  the  hay.  Then  the  hall  door  opened 
and  behold,  Mrs.  Monk,  Mr.  Monk  and, 
clustering  shyly  behind,  the  little 
Monks. 

In  the  scene  that  followed  Jeremy 
was  forgotten.  He  did  not  know  what 
it  was  that  made  him  hang  behind 
the  others,  but  he  stood  beside  the 
wagonette,  bent  down  and  released 
Hamlet,  and  then  waited,  hiding  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  cart.  His  hap- 
piness was  almost  intolerable;  he  could 
not  speak,  he  could  not  move,  and  in 
the  heart  of  his  happiness  there  was 
a  strange  unhappiness  that  he  had 
never  known  before.  The  loneliness 
that  he  had  felt  at  Liskane  station  was 
intensified  so  that  he  felt  like  a 
stranger  who  was  seeing  his  father,  or 
his  mother,  or  aunt,  or  sisters  for  the 
first  time.  Eversrthing  about  him  em- 
phasized the  loneliness — ^the  slow  eve- 
ning light  that  was  stealing  into  the 
sky,  the  sound  of  some  machine  in  the 
farmhouse  turning  with  a  melancholy 
rhythmic  whine,  a  voice  calling  in  the 
fields,  the  rumble  of  the  sea,  the  twit- 
tering of  birds  in  the  garden  trees, 
the  bark  of  a  dog  far,  far  away ;  and, 
through  them  all,  the  sense  that  the 
world  was  sinking  down  into  silence 
and  that  all  the  sounds  were  slipping 
away,  like  visitors  hurrying  from  the 
park  before  the  gates  are  shut — ^he 
stood  there  listening,  caught  into  a 
life  that  was  utterly  his  own  and  had 
no  share  with  any  other.  He  looked 
around  and  saw  that  they  were  all  go- 
ing into  the  house,  that  Jim  and  Mr. 
Monk  were  busy  with  the  boxes,  and 
that  no  one  was  aware  of  him.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted. 


He  slipped  across  the  court  and 
dropped  into  the  black  cavernous  hole 
of  the  farther  bam.  At  first  the  dark- 
ness stopped  him,  but  he  knew  his 
way,  found  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
loft,  and  was  soon  perched  high  be- 
hind a  little  square  window  that  was 
now  blue  and  gold  against  the  velvety 
blackness  behind  him.  This  was  his 
favorite  spot  in  all  the  farm.  Here  all 
the  year  they  stored  the  apples  and 
the  smell  of  liie  fruit  was  thick  in  the 
air,  sweet  and  strong,  clinging  about 
every  fibre  of  the  place  so  that  you 
could  not  disturb  a  strand  nor  a  stone 
without  sending  some  new  drift  of  the 
scent  up  against  your  nostrils.  All  the 
first  year  Jeremy  had  been  longing  to 
smell  that  smell  again,  and  now  he 
knelt  up  against  the  window  drink- 
ing it  in.  With  his  eyes  he  searched 
the  horizon.  From  here  you  could  see 
the  garden  with  the  sun-dial,  the  fields 
beyond,  the  sudden  dip  with  the  trees 
at  the  edge  of  it  bent  crossways  by 
the  wind,  and  there  in  such  a  cup  as 
one's  hands  might  form,  the  sea  .  .  . 

He  stared  as  though  his  eyes  would 
start  from  his  head.  Behind  him  was 
the  cloudy  smoke  of  the  apple-scent; 
in  front  of  him  the  sun  was  sinking 
toward  the  dark  elms.  Soon  the  trees 
would  catch  the  sun  and  hide  it;  the 
galleon  cloud  that  had  been  over  them 
as  they  drove  was  now  banked  in  red 
and  gold  across  the  horizon;  birds 
slowly,  lazily  fled  to  their  homes — 

He  heard  someone  call,  "Jeremy! 
Jeremy!'' — ^with  a  last  gaze  he  saw  the 
blue  cap  turn  to  gold,  the  sun  reached 
the  tops  of  the  elms ;  the  fields  were  lit 
with  the  glitter  of  shining  glass ;  then, 
even  as  he  watched,  they  were  purple, 
then  grey,  thein  dim  like  smoke. 

Again  the  voice  called  "Jeremy!" 
He  slipped  from  the  window,  found  the 
little  stair,  ran  across  the  dusky  court 
and  entered  the  house. 


{To  he  continued) 
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DR.  EGAN'S  MESSAGE  FROM 
DEEP  EXPERIENCE 

By  David  Jayns  HUl 

Long  before  Dr.  Egan  lapsed  into 
the  discreet  silence  of  diplomacy*  he 
was  known  as  a  charming  and  versa- 
tile writer.  Now  that  he  reappears  as 
an  author  with  a  new  message  from  a 
deep  fountain  of  experience,  his  book 
will  be  doubly  welcome;  for  we  are 
assured  beforehand  that,  unless  the 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Denmark  has  al- 
lowed his  right  hand  to  forget  its  cun- 
ning in  writing  dispatches,  we  shall 
have  wit,  point,  and  piquancy  pre- 
sented in  clear  and  elegant  English. 

As  to  substance  as  well  as  style  we 
are  not  disappointed.  The  post  at 
Copenhagen  is  well  described  as  "the 
whispering  gallery  of  Europe'' ;  and  a 
long  residence  there,  covering  the  dec- 
ade of  years  from  1907  to  1917,  not 
only  attuned  the  mind  of  the  Minister 
to  a  distinction  between  idle  gossip 
and  significant  indications  but  made 
him  an  excellent  interpreter  of  Euro- 
pean politics.  Light  and  entertaining 
as  his  story  at  times  seems — ^for  the 
reader  of  memoirs  likes  a  delicate 
touch — there  is  a  very  serious  side  to 
this  book  which  fully  justifies  the  sub- 
title, "A  Retrospect  and  a  Warning*'. 

Dr.  Egan's  experience  as  a  diploma- 
tist has  not  made  him  a  pessimist,  but 
it  is  very  far  from  having  made  him 
an  optimist.  He  perfectly  understands 
the  hopeful  idealism  of  the  average 
good  citizen  in  the  United  States,  and 
he  shares  it  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to  do 
so;  but  he  is  deeply  impressed  with 


the  difference  between  the  American 
and  the  European  points  of  view,  and 
hei  knows  that  our  simple  faith  in 
human  goodness  would  be  a  damage  to 
our  national  interests  if  it  were  not 
tempered  by  a  disposition  to  keep  out 
of  other  people's  affairs  as  much 
as  possible  and  lead  our  own  life  in  an 
exemplary  fashion. 

It  would  have  been  fooliah  If,  In  1911.  a 
sertous  man  behind  the  scenes  could  have 
trusted  any  country  In  the  E<uropean  concert 
to  act  in  any  way  that  was  not  for  Its  own 
national  ends.  A  damaginff  confession  this, 
but  the  truth  Is  the  truth. 

To  which  may  be  added  that  it  has 
not  ceased  to  be  the  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Europe  had.  Dr. 
Egan  assures  us,  as  little  comprehen- 
sion of  the  aims  of  America.  ''We  all 
know",  he  says,  'liow  amazed  some 
statesmen  were  when  President  Roose- 
velt refused  the  Chinese  spoil,  when 
Cuba  was  restored,  and  promises  to 
the  Filipinos  began  to  be  kept  by  Pres- 
ident Taft." 

The  immediate  environment  in 
which  Dr.  Egan  lived  was  in  part  the 
cause  of  the  opening  of  his  mind  to 
conditions  which  are  not  so  evident  at 
a  distance.  The  first  chapter  of  his 
handsome  volume,  "A  Scrap  of  Paper 
and  the  Danes",  centers  about  the 
crime  of  Prussia  in  the  annexation  of 
the  Danish  duchies,  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  Germany's  security  by  the 
construction  of  the  Ki^l  canal;  with 
much  incidental  reference  to  the 
dynastic  connections  of  the  Danish 
court — once  the  marriage  mart  of 
Europe — and  the  ineffectiveness  of 
royal  matrimonial  alliances  in  preserv- 
ing the  little  kingdom  from  outrage  in 
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its  hour  of  extremity:  an  instructive 
commentary  on  the  illusion  that  mon- 
archy is  a  real  safeguard  of  national 
interests. 

It  is  in  the  close  neighborhood  of 
Denmark  to  Germany  that  Dr.  Egan, 
as  his  choice  of  a  title  shows,  finds  the 
focal  point  of  interest  in  his  book.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  mission  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  saw  in  the  great  empire 
to  the  south  what  every  American  at 
that  time  believed  Germany  to  be,  a 
wonderfully  unified  industrial  coun- 
try, highly  efficient,  immensely  en- 
dowed with  powers  of  future  achieve- 
ment, but  sound  at  heart,  capable  of 
strong  self-defense,  on  the  whole 
friendly,  especially  toward  the  United 
States.  Gradually  the  curtain  was 
lifted  upon  a  scene  set  for  an  imperial 
career  at  first  quite  unsuspected.  The 
new  light  was  shed  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  what  the  Germans  said 
of  themselves.  "My  country",  said 
Dr.  Egan's  German  colleague.  Count 
Henckel-Donnersmarck,  ''feels  that  it 
is  being  isolated.  Since  Algeria,  in 
1906,  she  stands  against  Europe,  with 
Austria." 

"Stands  aerainst  the  United  SUtes?" 

**No,  no ;  we  shall  always  be  at  peace. 
Your  country  is  full  of  our  citizens.*' 

**Your  citizens.  Count?" 

**Ah,  yes — in  Brazil  and  Argrentina,  every- 
where, a  German  citizen  is  like  a  Roman 
citizen,  proud  and  unchan^n^r:  that  is,  the 
German  citizen  who  understands  the  aims 
of  modern  Germany." 

When  Dr.  Egan  at  Christmas  went 
to  Germany  on  a  visit, — 

Christmas  was  a  divine  time  in  the  old 
Germany!  I  found  that  Count  Henckel  was 
riffht  .  .  .  There  was  an  artificial  rule 
of  life.  EiVen  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  irirls 
seemed  to  be  ordered  by  some  unseen  law. 
You  could  breathe,  but  it  was  necessary  not 
to  consume  too  much  oxygen  at  a  time. 
That  was  verboten;  and  there  were  cannons 
on  the  Christmas  trees ! 

One  cannot  read  without  sympathy 
the  account  of  the  perpetual  fear  ex- 


isting in  Denmark  before  the  great 
war  of  an  impending  German  occupa- 
tion when  the  conflict  with  Russia, 
confidently  looked  forward  to  as  a  cer- 
tainty, should  be  launched.  As  usual, 
two  parties — one  composed  of  valiant 
men  ready  to  die  in  defense  of  their 
country's  independence,  the  other 
made  up  of  Socialists  eager  for  peace 
and  the  preservation  of  whole  skins  at 
any  price — divided  the  population.  It 
was  suspected,  but  it  was  not  yet 
known,  as  it  has  since  been  revealed 
by  the  Willy-Nicky  correspondence, 
that  Denmark  would  simply  pass  into 
German  control  when  the  exigencies  of 
German  imperialism*  required  it. 
What  had  happened  to  Slesvig  would 
happen  to  the  whole  of  Denmark.  It 
would  be  "assumed". 

"Geographically",  says  Dr.  Egan, 
"Denmark  is  part  of  Germany."  The 
peril  of  this  propinquity  was  very 
great.  Yet  the  Danes  are  a  proud, 
virile,  and  ancient  race,  holding  them- 
selves above  the  mixed  races  of  the 
German  Empire.  A  kind  of  moral  oc- 
cupation of  Denmark  by  Germany  had 
already  occurred,  or  at  least  had  been 
presumed  upon.  All  Scandinavia  is 
Lutheran  in  religion;  and  Martin 
Luther  and  all  his  followers,  in  the 
mind  of  William  II,  are  instruments 
and  subjects  of  the  Kaiser  wherever 
they  may  be;  for  the  German  Em- 
peror, notwithstanding  that  a  third  of 
his  subjects  were  Catholic,  esteemed 
himself   the   head   of   the    Lutheran 

church. 

The  manner  of  exercising  his  spirit- 
ual primacy  is  vividly  portrayed  by 
Dr.  Egan  in  the  chapters  of  this  book 
on  "The  Religious  Propaganda"  and 
"The  Prussian  Holy  Ghost",  which 
contain  much  new  information  and 
piquant  writing.  There  were,  more- 
over, other  influences  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  on  which  the  Kaiser 
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With  the  progressive  revelation  of 
the  spirit  and  purposes  of  Germmn  im* 
perislism,  in  s^eneral,  came  little  by 
little  a  perception  by  the  American 
Kinister  of  the  danger  to  which  Amer- 
ica would  be  exposed  if  Germany 
should  triumph  in  the  war  that  she 
would  some  day  have  with  Russia. 
The  permanent  occupation  of  Denmaric 
would  mean  the  German  claim  to  the 
Danish  Antilles — and  the -Virgin  Is- 
lands were  too  intimately  close  to  the 
Panama  Canal  to  make  German  con- 
trol of  them  agreeable  to  the  United 
States.  Here  then  was  the  vital  in- 
terest of  Dr.  Egan's  mission  to  Den- 
mark. 

No  doubt  this  was  a  subject  of  con- 
versation when  Mr.  Roosevelt  paid  his 
visit  to  Ck)penhagen  in  1910,  for  both 
men  were  interested  in  it;  but  Dr. 
Egan  is  too  good  a  diplomatist  to  re- 
port the  confidences  even  of  an  ex- 
President  He  is  content  to  give  us 
a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  the 
visit,  and  assures  us  that,  'Trom  the 
European  point  of  view,  which  took  no 
account  of  our  home  politics,  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  not  only  the  most 
important  figure  in  America,  but  in 
the  world,  and  the  most  picturesque'' ; 
and  this  is  true.    The  trunks  did  not 


arriTe  in  time,  and  he  and  3lrs.  Room 
Teit  were  oblifed  to  wear  their  tnTri- 
mg  cbthes  at  a  Ooort  dinner.  Their 
native  sense  was  shown  hy  the  charm* 
ing  way  in  which  th^  accepted  the  on- 
pleasant  accident*  which  had  once  oc- 
curred upon  another  gala  occasion 
idien  the  guest  was  Her  Majesty  the 
Queati  of  England.  The  impression 
left  by  the  visitors  was,  as  Dr.  Egan 
teDs  us»  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was 
**adorahIe**,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  **a 
man**.  The  Socialists  were  disappoint* 
ed  in  his  speech  before  the  Municipal 
CounciU  for  they  had  supposed  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  a  Radical;  but  the 
Moderates  were  delighted.  *'Your 
Radicalism  is  our  Conservatism**,  re- 
marked Chamberlain  Oxhofan.  ^When 
Mr.  Roosevelt  left  Denmaric**,  writes 
Dr.  Egan,  "^e  left  an  impression  of 
force,  of  vitality,  of  dignity,  of  hon- 
esty, that  became  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  country." 

The  story  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  at  the  price  of  $25,- 
000,000— the  chief  diplomatic  incident 
and  triumph  of  Dr.  Egan*s  mission — 
is  told  at  length,  but  is  too  compli- 
cated for  a  summary  here.  It  is  a  con- 
tribution to  our  diplomatic  history 
which  all  who  are  interested  in  that 
subject  will  wish  to  possess  and  pre- 
serve. 

The  book  of  our  Minister  to  Den- 
mark does  credit  to  his  skill  as  a 
writer  and  to  his  qualities  as  a  diplo- 
mat. His  handling  of  the  visit  of 
Booker  Washington,  when  he  was  en- 
tertained at  dinner  by  Their  Majes- 
ties, the  King  and  Queen,  exemplifies 
the  tact  and  the  prudence  with  which 
he  met  what  to  others  might  have 
proved  very  annoying  situations.  His 
friendliness,  his  sympathy  with  every- 
thing good,  his  hospitality,  and  above 
all  his  constant  thought  of  the  inter- 
ests of  his  own  country,  stand  out  in 
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these  pages — ^not  as  studied  self -reve- 
lations, but  as  unconscious  manifesta- 
tions of  the  life  of  a  gentleman,  in  the 
sense  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  definition 
of  gentility:  "High-erected  thoughts 
seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy." 


Ten  Years  Near  the  German  Frontier:  A 
Retrospect  and  a  Waminer.  By  Maurice 
Francis  Egan,  former  United  States  Minister 
to  Denmaric    George  H.  Doran  Company. 


MK.  MACKAYE'S  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 

By  Walter  Priehard  EaUm 

There  has  ne/er  been  a  successful 
play  about  the  American  revolution, 
unless  we  except  Shaw's  'The  Devil's 
Disciple",  which,  of  course,  used  the 
revolution  merely  as  a  peg.  The 
writer  has  often  speculated  on  the  rea- 
son for  this,  without  reaching  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  There  was 
certainly  dramatic  contrast  and  strug- 
gle, there  were  picturesque  and  even 
heroic  figures,  and  the  events  were 
not  only  of  national  but  of  world  im- 
portance. Yet  no  real  play  has 
emerged,  even  after  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  All  that  have  come  have 
seemed  either  crude  or  more  often, 
perhaps,  curiously  thin  and  pallid. 
Now  Percy  Mackaye,  writing  what  he 
calls  a  "ballad  play"  about  Washing- 
ton, once  more  attempts  to  make  dra- 
matic use  of  the  revolution;  and  once 
more  we  have  attenuation  and  pal- 

lidity. 

Mackaye,  to  be  sure,  can  take  refuge 
behind  the  fact  that  he  hasn't  tried 
to  make  a  play  about  the  revolution, 
but  about  Washington ;  and  that,  fur- 
thermore, he  isn't  writing  a  play  pri- 
marily for  the  accepted  theatre 
standards,  but  for  a  new  type  of  com- 
munity presentation.  However,  Wash- 
ington had  a  considerable  bit  to  do 
with  tiie  revolution,  and  even  com- 


munity drama  is  the  better  for  some 
drama,  though  it  seldom  gets  it.  So 
far  as  Mackaye  set  out  to  make  Wash- 
ington a  human,  appealing  figure — 
especially  in  his  devotion  to  farming 
and  Mt.  Vernon — ^and  to  take  away 
the  schoolbook  aloofness  and  halo,  he 
has  admirably  succeeded,  and  without 
taking  away  any  essential  dignity. 
So  far,  too,  as  his  new  scheme  goes 
of  having  a  picturesque  ballad  singer 
to  sing  ballads  that  serve  to  carry 
over  one  scene  into  the  next,  thus 
enabling  him  with  a  minimum  of  ac- 
tual scene  changes  to  present  no  less 
than  sixteen  episodes,  Mackaye  is  on 
the  track  of  something  pretty  valu- 
able ;  he  is  making  a  real  contribution 
to  dramatic  technique,  and,  we  think, 
using  his  poetic  talents  to  far  more 
practical  advantage  than  by  writing 
a  drama  in  Shakespearian  blank  verse. 
The  machinery  of  his  play,  and  the 
pageantry,  while  it  is  not  entirely  free 
from  touches  of  mere  prettiness,  is  on 
the  whole  delightful  and  suggestive. 
The  progressive  episodes  of  Washing- 
ton's career,  too,  are  individually  well 
handled  and  have  true  historical  at- 
mosphere. But — there  is  no  drama. 
What  results  is  a  kind  of  glorified 
modem  "pageant"  about  George 
Washington.  The  spiraling  story 
which  winds  up  the  spectator's  inter- 
est and  emotions  to  a  point  where  the 
release  of  a  solution  is  felt  as  a  great 
relief— that  is,  the  peculiar  thrill  of 
drama,  is  quite  lacking.  Mackaye 
speaks  of  his  ballad  transitions  as  re- 
storing the  free  technique  of  Shake- 
speare, without  the  bareness  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage.  It  might  do  so, 
with  another  theme.  But  it  doesn't 
here.  This  play  is  a  string  of  epi- 
sodes. "Othello"  is  a  spiral  stairway 
leading  relentlessly  upward  to  an  ex- 
ceeding high  place. 
The  drama  about  Washington  and 
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the  American  revolution  is  stiD  un- 
written. 


Waahlngton,  the  Ifan  Wbo  Made  U&     By 
Percy  Hackaye.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


SPRIGHTLY   LETTERS   OF   A 
GENTLEWOMAN 

By  Constance  Murray  Greene 

When  it  would  seem  churlish  to 
criticize  the  personal  letters  of  a  de- 
ceased gentlewoman  of  character  and 
charm,  it  is  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
praise  the  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  page  volume  of  the  '^Letters  of 
Susan  Hale".  Naturally  a  mass  of 
the  pleasantly  discursive  and  crisply 
penetrative  comment  will  be  of  as  vital 
interest  to  Miss  Hale's  own  extensive 
social  circle  as  it  is  of  keen  passing 
interest  to  us.  We  can  imagine  these 
pages  turning  eagerly  in  the  delicate 
hands  of  elderly  ladies  on  Beacon 
Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
and  hear,  now  and  then,  furtive  chuck- 
les from  Boston  to  Chicago  at  the 
frankness  of  certain  (really  harmless) 
disclosures. 

Young  persons  of  this  day  of  spon- 
taneous and  frequently  unlicensed  ex- 
pression may  fail  to  understand  that 
Miss  Hale's  chief  claim  to  cleverness 
was  her  beguiling  naturabiess.  It  was 
a  rare  spirit  in  her  day  who  could 
make  of  correspondence  anything  bet- 
ter than  a  heavy  and  righteous  series 
of  sermons.  Even  the  unique  and  daz- 
zling genius,  Emily  Dickinson,  was  as 
lead  from  the  hands  of  her  early 
moulders  at  fifteen,  the  age  when 
Susan  began  this  buoyant  series, 
which  is  a  tribute  to  the  broadeir  Uni- 
tarian culture  of  the  Hales.  The  grave 
does  not  yawn  in  a  single  instance, 
nor  does  Satan  lie  in  wait,  felicitous 
omissions  which  may  account  for  the 


fact  that  the  happy  recipients  have 
saved  some  of  the  early  letters  for 
over  seventy  years. 

We  have  resisted  many  quotable 
passages  in  order  to  give  ttiis  from  a 
letter  devoted  to  "Why  I  Don't  Like 
Germany",  written  in  187S : 

Early  in  the  mominv  Eaiae  beirins.  You*d 
think  it  waa  somebody  falling  off  a  houae  with 
a  aewinff-machine  and  a  trunk,  five  ttoriea 
into  the  street — ^but  it's  only  Blise  with  my 
bathtub— a  regular  washtub.  which  by  great 
persistence  I  have  attained  to.  although  all 
Weimar  thinks  me  insane,  and  Mrs.  Baler, 
wherever  we  go,  tells  that  I  wash  myself  all 
over  in  cold  water  every  morning.  *'Tes**, 
said  an  elderly  lady  last  evening,  **I  used  to 
wash  myself  once  but  I  have  got  over  it** — 
much  as  you*d  speak  of  a  person  who,  having 
acquired  the  fatal  habit  of  smoking,  is  obliged 
to  leave  it  off  gradually  and  not  of  a  sudden. 
I  don*t  mean  to  say  but  what  they  are  dean 
and  neat  enough — as  a  general  thing  I  think 
they  always  wash  their  faces  once  a  day  and 
their  hands,  say,  twice  a  week,  when  they 
are  going  to  a  party,  but  not  so  often  with 
soap. 


Letters  of  Susan  Hale.    Bdlted  by  Caroline 
P.  Atkinson.   Marshall  Jones  Ca 


THE  BRONTg  MEMORIAL 
By  Margaret  Aehmun 

So  much  has  been  written  of  the 
Brontes,  and  of  Charlotte  in  particu- 
lar, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything 
new,  though  research  has  been  diligent 
in  these  later  years.  For  the  most 
part,  the  volume  in  hand  suggests  the 
talk  of  loving  relatives  about  a  child 
deceased:  they  repeat  to  one  another 
the  story  of  his  tarrying  and  his  tak- 
ing-off,  unmindful  of  the  charge  of 
iteration. 

The  book  carries  the  analogy  a  point 
further,  in  that  it  is  pervaded  by 
tenderness  and  regret.  The  true  lover 
of  Charlotte  BrontS  retains  an  aching 
sense  of  the  anguish  of  her  mortal 
existence — ^a  mental  agony  which  has 
probably  not  been  exaggerated  nor 
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even  comprehended.  It  is  true  that  a 
woman  who  has  toiled  and  suffered 
and  loved,  and  written  three  great 
books,  and  married  and  found  peace 
needs  little  of  anybody's  pity;  her 
destiny  has  been  fulfilled,  and  a  few 
years  more  or  less  of  freedom  or  lux- 
ury would  be  of  small  avail.  Yet  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  in  the  publications 
of  the  Brontg  Society  regarding  their 
favorite,  Charlotte,  there  should  sound 
an  underlying  note  of  compensation, 
the  idea  that  her  long  martyrdom 
ought  somehow  to  be  made  up  to  her 
in  whatever  ways  affection  can  devise. 

And  so  the  members  of  the  Society 
have  established  a  museum  at  Ha- 
worth,  where  they  cherish  her  little 
cheap  pink  dresses,  heir  rosewood 
work-box,  her  eye-glasses,  her  wed- 
ding shawl  They  have  collected  bits 
of  her  handwriting,  deploring  the  fact 
that  American  millionaires  have 
snatched  the  choicest  autographic 
prizes.  They  have  rununaged  in  her 
haunts  —  pathetically  few  —  and 
brought  out  data  from  which  to  com- 
pose their  papers  full  of  information, 
analysis,  and  praise.  Now  they  have 
published  a  centenary  volume  to  the 
greater  glory  of  their  Celtic  lyricist, 
the  heroine  of  her  own  novels,  who 
wove  her  masterpieces  out  of  the 
somber  web  of  her  soul. 

The  ''Memorial",  a  symposium,  will 
afford  real  pleasure  to  all  those  who 
sympathize  with  the  Bronte  cult.  It 
is  not  mere  adulation;  it  puts  a  de- 
termined emphasis  on  faults  as  well 
as  virtues.  It  smooths  no  harshness, 
and  glosses  no  defects.  There  is  suf- 
/  ficient  variety  within  it  to  make  it 
stimulating.  It  is  eminently  well  writ- 
ten by  men  and  women  who  are  ac- 
knowledged masters  of  modem  Eng- 
lish. It  is  scholarly  and  restrained, 
and  at  the  same  time  emotionally  re- 
plete.   Above  all  it  is  delicate  and  dig- 


nified. In  no  spirit  of  idle  curiosity 
are  the  secrets  of  Miss  Bronte's  inner 
life  overhauled;  with  no  ghoulishness 
are  the  poor  little  bones  of  her  ro- 
mance picked  bare. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee  contributes  an  ap- 
preciative study  of  George  Smith,  of 
the  Smith  and  Elder  Company  who 
brough  out  the  novels  by  "Currer 
Bell".  Mr.  Smith,  the  prototype  of 
"Dr.  John"  of  "Villette",  was  one  of 
the  few  men-of-the-world  whom  Char- 
lotte Bronte  knew.  On  several  oc- 
casions he  and  his  mother  entertained 
her,  for  weeks  together,  at  their  home 
in  LfOndon.  He  understood  better 
than  most  others  the  beauty  of  the 
timid  little  lady's  genius  and  the 
tragedy  of  her  social  failures.  In  the 
''Memorial"  he  is  made  to  reveal  both. 
G.  K  Chesterton  has  a  short  but 
spirited  essay  on  "Charlotte  BrontS 
as  a  Romantic".  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
dwells  on  the  Irish  element  which  put 
the  transforming  touch  of  imagina- 
tion on  all  that  Charlotte  Bronte 
wrote.  M.  H.  Spielmann  adds  some 
small  newness  to  already  existing  data 
concerning  the  Pensionnat  Heger  in 
Brussels.  A.  C.  Benson,  Edmund 
Gosse,  Richard  Gamett,  Halliwell  Sut- 
cliffe  are  other  names  which  confer  a 
luster  upon  the  pages  of  the  book. 

A  memorial  of  this  sort  is  conspicu- 
ously fitting  as  a  tribute  from  the 
Society  whose  object  it  is  to  preserve 
the  fame  of  the  Bront&i.  A  more  ex- 
tensive and  less  formal  memorial, 
however,  remains  to  Charlotte  BrontS 
in  the  hundreds  of  novels  which  have 
been  written  since  her  time,  in  which 
her  influence  can  be  traced, — where 
the  passionate  hearts  of  women  mis- 
understood have  been  shown  for  what 
they  are.  And  such  a  reminder,  we 
think,  is  what  she  herself  would  have 
wished — ^this  shy,  fierce,  seething- 
souled  little  spinster  who  made  of  love 
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a  tUng  80  holy,  a  flame  spiritualized, 
a  bominff  bosh  in  the  desert 


Chmrlotto  Bronte.  1816-1916.  A  Centenary 
MemoriAL  Prepared  by  the  Bronte  Society. 
Bdlted  by  Butler  Wood.  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Oo. 


TRANSLATING  MORE   IBANEZ 
By  Gmtrgiana  Goddard  King 

If  the  works  of  Blasco  IhAhez  are  all 
to  be  translated,  or  most  of  them,  into 
English,  it  is  time  to  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding about  them  and  the  au- 
thor. They  were  done  into  the  prin- 
cipal continental  languages  long  ago: 
inside  the  front  cover  of  "Los  Muer- 
tos  Mandan"  may  be  counted  six 
French,  five  German,  two  Dutch,  four 
Portuguese,  three  Bohemian,  one 
Italian,  one  Swedish,  and  six  Russian 
translations.  To  these  must  be  added 
two  versions  issued  long  since,  six  or 
eight  years  at  the  least,  of  "La  Cate- 
dral",  one  in  England  and  another  in 
America;  and  one  version  of  "Sangre 
y  Arena"  in  Chicago,  as  appears  from 
a  note  of  "Dans  les  Grangers",  which 
itself  makes  a  seventh  in  the  French 
count  This  implies  that  the  author 
has  something  important  to  say,  or 
he  would  not  get  or  keep  so  large  an 
audience.  The  like  has  hardly  hap- 
pened since  the  great  years  when  Tur- 
genev  and  Tolstoi  were  discovered  by 
the  western  world,  and  translations 
were  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The 
parallel  is  just:  Turgenev  was  a  revo- 
lutionary and  Tolstoi  was  a  reformer : 
Blasco  Ib&fiez  is  both.  The  Russian 
translations  were  admirable — ^and  I 
hasten  to  add  indispensable,  for  Rus- 
sian is  harder  to  learn  than  Spanish. 
Conceivably  it  would  be  worth  learn- 
ing Spanish,  which  is  easy,  to  read 
"Los  Muertos  Mandan". 

For  all  these  translation;^^  that  have 

jMMrtirear  are  not 


altogether  admirable.  "In  the  Shadow 
of  the  Cathedral"  was  spotted  with 
false  renderings  of  the  text,  and  with 
simple  idioms  misunderstood.  Not  so 
many  are  noticeable  in  "The  Dead 
Command",  though  words  like  decep- 
tion, luxurious,  coUege,  infectious  oc- 
cur, which  are  not  correct  translations 
of  the  Spanish  they  so  resemble.  The 
trouble  is  not  so  much  ignorance  as, 
rather,  indifference  to  a  general  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  which  should 
warn  the  translator  that  Seo  is  the 
name  of  a  cathedral  and  not  a  city, 
Egina  of  a  place  and  not  a  sculptor; 
which  should  supply  plain  English  for 
ncLcre,  and  prefer  bedroom  and  going 
to  bed  to  dormitory  and  retiring; 
which  should  recognize  that  one  would 
say  monastic  seclusion  and  Mumr- 
my  Antonia,  which  would  call  the 
men  in  grey  uniforms  civic  and  not 
civU  guards.  When  too  many  simple 
Spanish  terms  are  left  unrendered, 
without  even  italics  to  differentiate 
sefiores  and  cabaUeros  from  the  ar- 
ticles about  them,  or  dialect  and  col- 
loquial phrases  from  the  English  in 
which  they  are  embedded,  it  is  a  pity 
that  (Upargatas  throughout  should  be 
called  sandals,  which  they  are  not,  be- 
ing more  like  sneakers.  The  descrip- 
tions of  what  our  ancestors  called 
female  beauty  suffer  likewise,  not 
quite  so  much  through  the  act  of  the 
translator.  There  are  times  when 
anyone  who  essays  that  craft  feels 
that  the  English  language  must  have 
been  invented  by  prudes  for  the  use 
of  boarding-schools:  still,  there  may 
be  something  else  and  something  more 
moving  to  say  at  a  dramatic  meeting 
than  this:  "Against  his  bosom  were 
pressed  hidden  curves  of  firm,  elas- 
tic plumpness". 

These,  however,  are  all  accidents 
due  very  likely  to  haste;  and  they  do 
not  seriously  affect  the  real  value  of 
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a  close  and  careful  version,  trust- 
worthy rather  than  picturesque,  per- 
haps, but  never  stupid  or  silly.  It  was 
a  mistake  to  give  titles  to  the  chap- 
ters, breaking  up  thereby  the  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  brooding  thought  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  author;  but 
that  is  the  sort  of  subtlety  that  few 
translators  perceive,  and  fewer  pub- 
lishers. 

Yet  a  good  translator  can  perceive 
all  the  subtleties,  feel  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  action  in  Majorca  or  Iviza;  ren- 
der now  the  dry  and  rapid  diction  of 
Pablo  Vails  and  again  the  intermi- 
nable cogitation  of  Jaime  Febrer, 
which  passes  from  mere  inventory  and 
chronicle  at  the  outset,  through  the 
oppressive  pondering  of  indecision 
under  stress  of  necessity,  to  the  end — 
heavily  charged  with  emotion — of 
dream  and  delirium.  The  hard  thing 
to  learn  in  speaking  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  not  the  sound  of  the  words 
but  the  cadence  of  the  phrase;  and 
for  the  actor  or  the  public  speaker, 
the  rhythm  of  the  paragraph.  Yet 
the  translator  who  does  not  master 
that  fails  to  render  the  author.  More 
than  most,  Ib&fiez  demands  this,  for 
his  work  is  composed — this  has  been 
pointed  out  in  these  pages  before — 
like  a  lyrical  drama  or  a  great  speech, 
with  systole  and  diastole,  a  move- 
ment like  that  of  the  tides  and  the 
seasons. 

Blasco  Ib&fiez  is  not  the  greatest 
living  novelist,  for  Thomas  Hardy  is 
not  dead  yet,  nor  Anatole  France,  nor 
Sudermann,  to  cite  only  the  first 
names  that  rise  in  recollection.  He  is 
only  half  a  novelist  at  the  utmost. 
It  is  not  primarily  as  novels  that  the 
Pentecostal  outpouring  of  thirty  books 
befell,  but  as  tracts.  After  ^'Sangre 
y  Arena^  no  reader  of  moderately 
susceptible  nerves  could  sleep,  though 
dear  of  cioniicience  and  innocent  ct 


bull-fights, — so  hideous  and  intolerable 
the  obsession  of  blood,  the  sight  and 
smell  and  feeling  of  it,  like  a  complete 
taurobolium. 

In  "Los  Muertos  Mandan"  (The 
Dead  Conmiand),  which  he  wrote 
about  ten  years  ago,  the  theme  is  as 
old  as  humanity.  Whatever  we  may 
desire  or  undertake,  our  forebears  yet 
determine  our  lives.  There  is  some- 
thing, however,  older  even  than  the 
ancestral  ghosts,  and  that  is  nature; 
and  the  laws  of  nature  that  bring 
about  a  mating  are  stronger  than 
pride  or  caste.  Here  the  story  ends. 
It  would  be  easy  for  the  novel-reader 
to  say  that  Febrer  goes  ofF  his  head 
about  a  girl,  like  all  his  ancestors; 
that  the  on^  difference  lies  in  his 
marrying  her  and  that  this  was  a 
mistake,  that  the  story  on  the  last 
pagei  is  just  about  to  begin;  but  the 
novel-reader  would  find  this  hard  to 
prove  from  the  text.  The  objection 
was  foreseen  in  earlier  chapters,  and 
provision  made  against  the  future. 
The  pearl-white  Margalida  stands  a 
better  chance  of  happiness  than  most ; 
and  if  the  reader,  like  the  present 
critic,  falls  somehow  under  the  spell 
of  her  silent  charm,  that  is  a  guar- 
anty of  her  power  no  less  than  her 
creator's  skilL  She  does  not  speak 
ten  times  in  the  book,  but  she  dawns 
slowly  upon  it  like  a  spring  moonrise. 

Febrer  is  a  figure  completely  conti- 
nental, and  it  would  be  valuable  to 
know  just  what  American  readers 
really  liiink  about  him.  What  we  call 
his  vices  are  not  sentimentalized  in 
the  least — ^his  gambling,  what  Mul- 
van^  calls  his  "a-moors";  they  are 
personal  facts,  like  his  shooting,  his 
alpargataa,  and  his  soft  hat.  We  have 
another  convention,  another  set  of 
things  that  (in  books  at  least)  a  nice 
man  finds  possible  or  impossible:  but 
wie  Shan  have^  to  $ake  him  or  leave  him. 
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It  win  be  one  result  of  all  these 
translations,  so  well  advertised,  so 
widely  circulated,  that  the  ordinary 
American — God  bless  him,  and  par- 
ticularly her! — ^will  learn  to  Imow 
some  people  mighty  different  from 
those  at  home.  That  is  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  may 
take  them  or  leave  them,  but  we  shall 
have  to  know  them. 


Th*  Dead  Command.    By  Vicente  Blaeoo 
It>Afies.    Duffleld  and  Ca 


TYL  ULENSPIEGEL 
By  Walter  A.  Dyer 

All  the  world  loves  a  jolly  and  high- 
hearted vagabond,  at  least  in  litera- 
ture. Those  restless  spirits  of  liberty, 
venturing  forth  to  see  the  world  and 
to  live  by  their  wits,  from  Ulysses 
down  to  our  beloved  Perigot,  have  al- 
ways, I  fancy,  appealed  strongly  to 
the  imagination  of  boyhood.     ^ 

I  can  still  recall  the  wonder  and  de- 
light with  which,  as  a  boy,  I  followed 
the  extraordinary  adventures  of  one 
Tyll  Owlglass.  For  some  reason  I 
associated  this  merry  wight  with 
Baron  Munchausen  and  Robin  Hood. 
I  can  still  see  that  little,  close-printed 
volume  in  which  those  adventures  were 
narrated — ^much  abbreviated  and  thor- 
oughly expurgated,  no  doubt,  with  the 
owl  and  the  mirror  on  the  title-page. 
I  did  not  know  that  the  volume  was 
rare  and  hard  to  come  upon,  or  I 
might  not  have  lost  sight  of  it  as  I 
did.  Nor  did  I  know  that  I  was  read- 
ing one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
ancient  folk-lore  tales  of  central 
Europe.  In  fact,  it  was  only  lately  that 
I  became  informed. 

Of  all  the  ancient  folk-lore  of  Ger- 
man origin,  nothing,  perhaps,  ever  ob- 
tained a  wider  circulation  among  the 
oemmen  peeple  than  these  taleis  of  Tyl 


Ulenspiegel,  a  strolling  vagabond,  the 
Gil  Bias  of  German  mediaeval  story. 
They  were  narratives  of  adventure, 
seldom  of  a  refined  nature,  in  which 
the  hero  invariably  outwitted  duller 
folk  and  not  always  honestly.  It  was 
the  sort  of  thing  to  make  the  peasant 
roar  with  laughter,  and  yet  there  was 
not  a  little  wisdom  in  the  fooling. 
The  witty  Ulenspiegel  was  forever 
holding  up  his  flashing  mirror  for  the 
solenm  wiseacres  of  the  world  to  gaze 
into  to  their  shame  and  discomfiture. 

There  was,  very  likely,  at  some  time 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  an  authen- 
tic and  historical  Ulenspiegel  upon 
whose  career  these  ingenious  tales 
were  based.  One  tradition  has  it  that 
he  was  a  frocked  if  not  very  pious 
monk,  and  another  that  he  was  a  wan- 
dering jester  in  cap  and  bells.  It  is 
known  that  the  Saxon  name  Eulen- 
spiegel  was  not  unconmion  near  Bruns- 
wick, the  country  which  gave  birth  to 
the  tales.  This  joking  monk  or  wise 
fool  traveled  all  over  Westphalia  and 
Saxony,  and  is  supposed  to  have  ven- 
tured even  into  Poland  and  to  Rome, 
and  he  left  behind  him  the  legends  of 
his  pranks.  He  is  said  to  have  dfed 
in  1350,  and  his  tomb  is  still  pointed 
out  at  Mollen.  The  present  grave- 
stone, though  very  old,  is  probably  not 
the  original.  Another  Ulenspiegel 
gravestone  is  to  be  seen  at  Damme  in 
Belgium,  dated  1301,  for  the  French, 
the  Swiss,  and  the  Flemish,  as  well  as 
the  Saxons,  all  claim  Ulenspiegel  as 
their  own. 

The  tales  of  this  practical  joker  and 
itinerant  philosopher  began  as  oral 
folk-stories  in  the  Plattdeutsch  dialect, 
and  as  unwritten  legend  they  are  still 
current  in  Switzerland,  where  they 
have  always  been  most  popular.  In 
the  original,  the  humor  is  nothing  if 
not  broad,  often  approaching  obscen- 
ity, but,  like  that  of  Rabelais,  it  offiars 
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in  its  totality  a  keen  satire  on  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  time,  not  sparing 
church,  state,  and  men  of  high  degree. 

The  first  printed  edition  is  said  to 
have  been  published  in  the  lower 
Saxon  dialect  in  1483.  The  oldest  ex- 
tant edition,  treasured  at  Augsburg, 
is  dated  1540.  About  a  century  after 
Ulenspiegers  death,  the  tales  were 
translated  into  High  Grerman  by  a 
Franciscan  friar  named  Mumer,  who 
was  bom  near  Strasburg  in  1475  and 
who  gained  fame  as  a  doughty  oppo- 
nent of  Martin  Luther.  Of  this  we 
may  find  mention  in  Carlyle's  "Mis- 
cellaneous Essays".  These  early  edi- 
tions would  doubtless  seem  very  raw 
and  vulgar  to  our  modem  tastes. 

Translations  subsequently  appeared 
in  various  forms  and  editions  in 
French,  Flemish,  Danish,  Latin,  and 
Holland  Dutch.  Mr.  K.  R.  H.  Macken- 
zie mentions  105  different  editions 
that  he  was  able  to  unearth.  The  first 
English  translation  appeared  in  black 
letter  in  1528  or  1530,  and  a  modified 
version  was  published  in  England  in 
1720. 

I  discovered  two  versions  in  English 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  both 
of  which  have  been  safely  expurgated. 
The  better  of  the  two  bears  this  title: 
"The  Marvelous  Adventures  and  Rare 
Conceits  of  Master  Tyll  Owlglass, 
newly  collected,  chronicled,  and  set 
forth,  in  our  English  tongue,  by  Ken- 
neth R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquarians,  and  adorned 
with  many  most  diverting  and  cunning 
devices  by  Alfred  CrowquilL"  The 
volume  was  published  in  1860  by  Tick- 
nor  and  Fields  of  Boston.  Mackenzie 
used  as  a  basis  for  his  translation  a 
Low  German  edition  of  1519,  printed 
at  Strasburg. 

The  other  version  appears  in  a  col- 
lection of  'The  German  Novelists", 
translated    from    the    originals    by 


Thomas  Roscoe,  and  published  by 
Frederick  Wame  and  Company,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  some  time  in  the 
'seventies.  It  differs  entirely  from  the 
other  in  its  wording,  but  most  of  the 
anecdotes  are  the  same.  I  have  yet  to 
find  another  copy  of  the  little  volume 
that  delighted  me  in  my  youth;  I  do 
not  know  its  date,  translator,  or  pub- 
lisher. 

Now  upon  this  ancient  legend  of  Tyl 
Ulenspiegel,  Charles  de  Coster,  a  nine- 
teenth-century Belgian  who  evidently 
accepted  the  tradition  that  Ulen- 
spiegel was  a  Fleming  of  Damme,  has 
based  a  most  extraordinary  work  of 
imaginative  literature.  It  is  a  prose 
epic,  a  bit  strange  in  form  to  the  pro- 
vincial American,  in  which  a  poet,  a 
patriot,  and  a  mystic  has  cast  the  spell 
of  a  rare  and  fanciful  charm  over  a 
narrative  in  which  the  Ulenspiegel 
legend  and  Flemish  history  of  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Dutch  Republic  are 
wondrously  intertwined. 

De  Coster's  "Ulenspiegel"  was  writ- 
ten forty-odd  years  ago  in  the  French 
language,  and  has  now  for  the  first 
time  been  presented  to  American  read- 
ers in  their  own  tongue.  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Whitworth,  the  able  and  sympathetic 
translator,  calls  it  in  his  foreword 
"probably  the  most  notable  example  of 
modem  Belgian  literature".  It  may 
well  be  that.  It  took  de  Coster  ten 
years  to  write  it  and  he  received  little 
recognition  for  his  work  till  long 
afterward.  But  the  day  of  his  fame 
has  dawned. 

It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  this 
work  in  current  terms.  In  it  are  com- 
bined elements  of  legend,  history,  alle- 
gory, and  rhapsody.  There  is  in  it 
much  of  the  antique  quality  of  six- 
teenth-century romance — ^the  quality, 
for  example,  of  "Aucassin  and  Nico- 
lette".    The  form  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
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substance,  will,  I  fancy,  appear  some- 
what unfamiliar  to  American  readers 
who  are  not  conversant  with  conti- 
nental literature  of  the  past  century, 
and  who  are  accustomed  to  having 
their  stories  told  for  them  in  a 
straightforward  manner  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  That  the  erudite  critic 
will  pronounce  it  a  genuine  work  of 
genius  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  even  the  un- 
initiated will  find  himself  bound  to 
read  it  through,  though  he  may  but 
faintly  grasp  the  character  of  the  fas- 
cination that  lures  him  from  page  to 
page. 

It  would  be  even  more  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  give  a  rdsum^  of  the  narra- 
tive. It  is  a  series  of  episodes  rather 
than  a  connected  story,  and  yet  the 
development  of  the  movement  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  The  Tyl  of  de  Coster 
is  a  Flemish  rebel  at  heart  and  in 
fact;  eventually  he  allied  himself  with 
the  historic  revolutionaries  of  his  op- 
pressed country,  the  Beggarmen.  His 
remarkable  career  forms  the  thread  of 
the  tale,  upon  which  are  strung  also 
rare  bits  of  poetic  interpretation  and 
illuminating  episodes  centering  about 
fictitious  and  historic  Flemish  charac- 
ters and  the  cruel  King  of  Spain. 

De  Coster,  in  fact,  presents  his  pic- 
tures with  a  certain  wide  freedom 
upon  a  broad  sweep  of  canvas.  He 
casts  aside  the  stereotyped  formulse 
of  his  craft,  and  he  gives  us  something 
stimulating  and  provocative  that  seems 
to  demand  an  immediate  second  and 
more  studious  reading.  And  he  leaves 
us,  if  we  are  not  purblind,  with  the 
sense  that  we  have  been  reading  a 
poet's  interpretation  of  the  national 
life  and  the  unquenchable  love  of  lib- 
erty of  the  Flemish  people. 

Incidentally,  the  discriminating 
reader  will  not  overlook  the  occasional 
brief    descriptive    passages    of    rare 


beauty;  he  will  be  impressed  with  the 
reality  and  variety  of  the  characters 
portrayed;  he  will  react  to  the  recur- 
ring elements  of  mysticism,  fantasy, 
and  horror,  even  if  he  fails  to  recog- 
nize, in  the  first  reading,  just  what  the 
author  is  getting  at. 

One  need  hardly  expect  de  Coster's 
work  to  achieve  popularity  with  us; 
its  form  and  substance  lie  too  far  out- 
side the  radius  of  the  average  reader's 
experience  and  standards.  But  that 
will  in  no  wise  condemn  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  lover  of  genuine  literature. 
The  translator  has  called  it  "a  book  of 
vitality  and  passion".  It  is  that  and 
more;  it  is  a  distinctly  impressive 
creation.  And  the  American  publish- 
ers deserve  our  thanks  for  spreading 
this  table  before  us  in  the  presence  of 
so  much  that  is  commonplace  and 
brassy. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  there  comes 
a  fiash  of  enlightenment.  Thus  spake 
Ulenspiegel : 

•Think  you  that  they  can  be  burled  In  the 
ground",  he  asked  them.  ••Ulenspiegel  and 
Nele?  Nele  that  Is  the  heart  of  our  Mother 
Flanders,  and  Ulensplegrel  that  Is  her  soul? 
She  can  sleep,  too,  forsooth,  but  die — never! 
Come,  Nele." 

And  they  twain  departed,  Ulenspiegel  sing- 
ing his  sixth  song.  But  no  man  knoweth 
where  he  sang  his  last. 

One  may  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
seventh  song  of  the  symbolic  Ulen- 
spiegel may  have  been  sung  not  long 
since,  at  Li^ge  and  Louvain  and  among 
the  sand  dunes  beyond  Ostend. 


The  Legend  of  the  Glorious  Adventures  of 
Tyl  Ulenspiegel  In  the  Land  of  Flanders  and 
Elsewhere.  By  Charles  de  Coster.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Geoffrey  Whlt- 
worth.  With  twenty  woodcuts  by  Albert 
Delstanche.     Robert  M.  McBrlde  and  Co. 


A  CREED  FOR  CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 

By  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

Christopher  Morley  has  personality. 
Anyone  who  has  read  his  delightful 
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Shandygaff*'  does  not  need  to  be  told 
that.  No  man  can  write  essays  like 
those  unless  he  has  in  his  heart  and 
brain  that  indefinable  something  which 
we  call,  for  lack  of  a  better  word, 
charm.  When  I  finished  reading  the 
book  I  wanted  straightway  to  write  a 
creed  beginning,  "I  believe  in  Christo- 
pher Morley".  And  here  he  is  again, 
vindicating,  happily,  my  judgment  on 
his  book  of  prose,  with  a  volume  of 
verse  fit  to  follow  his  enchanting 
essays.  Morl^,  in  a  word,  seems  to 
be  able  to  do  anything.  He  can  mean- 
der, as  a  poet  should,  along  a  dusty 
highway,  and  extract  a  song  from 
whatever  he  sees.  He  is  the  beloved 
vagabond  of  modem  writers;  yet  be- 
hind his  most  whimsical  fancy  lies  a 
profound  pity  for  humanity;  and  he 
never  seems  happier  than  when  he  is 
interpreting  the  feelings  of  an  inar- 
ticulate old  woman  standing  in  front 
of  a  bulletin  board  reading  the  news 
of  peace.  And  of  a  conmionplace  tele- 
phone directory  he  can  say  this: 

A  million  hearts  here  wait  our  call, 
All  naked  to  our  distant  speech — 

I  wish  that  I  could  ringr  them  all 

And  have  some  welcome  news  for  each ! 

A  man  will  go  far  who  can  feel  like 
that.  Then  there  are  the  two  (I  wish 
there  had  been  two  dozen)  "Sonnets 
in  a  Lodging  House",  with  their  al- 
most uncanny  perception  of  how  one's 
landlady  feels  about  her  various  lodg- 
ers. You  think  them  humorous  at 
first ;  then  you  sense  the  tragedy  of  the 
poor  soul's  life,  and  get  a  picture  of 
her  as  vivid,  in  fourteen  lines,  as  ten 
thousand  words  of  Fanny  Hurst  or 
Edna  Ferber  at  their  best.  It  is  little 
short  of  genius  to  accomplish  this. 
"At  a  Movie  Theatre"  grips  you 
strangely ;  and  then  you  come  upon  the 
matchless  free-verse  stanzas  called 
"Do  You  Ever  Peel  Like  God?"  and 
you  gasp,  so  compelling  is  the  picture 


drawn.  Ibsen  himself  never  removed 
one  of  the  walls  of  a  room  more  com- 
pletely, revealing  all  one  need  to  know 
of  the  lives  of  four  people.  The  lines 
are  so  splendid  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  them: 

Across  the  court  there  rises  the  back  wall 

Of  the  Magna  Carta  Apartments. 

The  other  evening  the  people  in  the  apartment 

opposite 
Had  forgotten  to  draw  their  curtains. 
I  could  see  them  dining:  the  well-blanched 

cloth, 
The  silver  and  glass,  the  crystal  water-Jug, 
The  meat  and  vegetables;   and   their  clean 

pink  hands 
Outstretched  in  busy  gesture. 

It  was  pleasant  to  watch  them,  they  were  so 
human; 

So  gay,  innocent,  unconscious  of  scrutiny. 

They  were  four:  an  elderly  couple, 

A  young  man,  and  a  girl — with  lovely  shoul- 
ders 

Mellow  in  the  glow  of  the  lamp. 

They  were  sitting  over  coffee,  and  I  could  see 
their  hands  talking. 

At  last  the  older  two  left  the  room. 

The  boy  and  girl  looked  at  each  other.    .    .    . 

Like  a  flash,  they  leaned  and  kissed. 

Gk>od  old  human  race  that  keeps  on  multiply- 
ing! 

A  little  later  I  went  down  the  street  to  the 
movies, 

And  there  I  saw  all  four,  laughing  and  Joking 
together. 

And  as  I  watched  them  I  felt  like  God — 

Benevolent,  all-knowing,  and  tender. 

Morley  loves  the  city,  you  see;  but 
he  also  loves  gypsying  on  quiet  trails, 
and  home  best  of  alL  In  the  section 
headed  "At  Home"  one  finds  a  poign- 
ant note  that  is  thoroughly  mascu- 
line, but  tender  in  the  extreme.  Here 
are  found  such  favorites  as  we  have 
seen  already  in  various  magazines — 
"Dedication  for  a  Fireplace",  "On 
Naming  a  House",  and  "The  Crib", 
not  forgetting  "To  a  Very  Young  Gen- 
tleman", which  will  find  its  way  into 
many  an  anthology.  And  Morley  has 
that  precious  gift,  humility  about  his 
own  work,  as  witness  the  little  prayer 
before  a  printing-press,  that  his  songs 
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may  be  worthy  "of  this  great  ma- 
chine'** There  is  some  clever  vers  de 
BocUU;  but  I  wish  Morley,  who  is  no 
mean  critic  of  other  people's  work,  had 
been  discriminating  enough  to  omit 
about  half  a  dozen  light  songs  that 
were  written,  surely,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  his  daily  newspaper  work*  I 
mean  such  tawdry  pieces  as  'The 
Night  Before  Pay  Day",  "John  J. 
Harrison",  with  its  foolish  clin^ax,  and 
"Kith  and  Kin".  And  "breakf  astless" 
is  one  of  those  awkward  words  that  a 
poet  of  Morley's  distinction  should 
never,  never  use! 

But  what  a  good  book  it  is!  More 
than  ever  I  say,  "I  believe  in  Christo- 
pher Morley". 


The  Rocklnff  Horse.     By  Christopher  Mor- 
ley.   Qeorge  H.  Doran  Comi>any. 


WHAT  IS  HUMAN  PROGRESS? 
By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

Mr.  Philip  Ainsworth  Means  offers 
us  a  book  which  can  be  read  with  real 
profit  only  by  the  analytical  and  in- 
tellectual person.  It  is  the  volume  of 
a  young  man  who  has  thought  much, 
observed  much,  and  studied  hard;  the 
only  line  of  research  which  he  seems 
to  have  neglected,  is  the  careful  use  of 
English  words.  It  is  not  often  that 
he  shows  the  result  of  this  disregard 
of  style,  but  when  a  Bostonian  uses 
the  word  "riled"  in  a  serious  passage 
one  demands  with  lifted  hands  to 
heaven  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
spirits  of  the  Back  Bay  shall  be 
wreaked  upon  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
encomiums  of  distinguished  scientists 
on  the  careful  work  Mr.  Means  has 
done  in  Peru :  a  layman  can  only  listen 
to  these  with  reverence;  but  on  less 
strictly  scientific  matters  the  lay 
critic  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion. 
Although  Mr.  Means  seems  to  accept 


unreservedly  Darwin's  hypotheses  as 
dogmas  rather  than  scientific  laws,  he 
does  not  assume  that  evolution  in 
any  case  means  steady  progress.  The 
quotation  from  Ferrero  which  he 
places  on  a  fly-leaf  of  his  book  shows 
that  he  has  not,  like  most  modem 
scientists,  a  hatred  of  the  Middle 
Ages:  "The  Europe  of  1817",  he 
quotes  from  Ferrero,  "was  a  para- 
dise compared  to  the  Europe  of  1917; 
and  this  is  the  re^:.  It  of  six  centuries 
of  progress — ^progress  which  surely 
gives  the  Chinese,  Indians,  and  other 
peoples,  to  whom  we  are  wont  to  con- 
sider ourselves  so  superior,  every 
right  to  smile  ironically — ^progress 
which  fills  the  soul  of  many  a  Euro- 
pean with  deep  distrust.  Is  this 
progress?  we  may  well  ask." 

Ferrero  is  probably  right,  though 
the  Europe  of  1817  was  anything  but 
a  paradise;  and  Mr.  Means  shows  us 
unconsciously  that  neither  the  Chi- 
nese, nor  the  Indians  look  on  our  prog- 
ress as  ideal  In  fact,  so  far  as  an 
attitude  of  superiority  is  concerned, 
the  haughtiness  seems — ^although  they 
rarely  show  it — ^to  be  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese.  The  Orientals  conde- 
scend to  use  the  rude  weapons  of 
the  West  in  order  to  compete  with  us ; 
but  in  soul  and  mind  they  still  re- 
main spiritually  proud  and  conde- 
scending. In  the  limits  of  a  brief 
review  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  this  very  learned,  very  stimulating, 
and  at  times  very  irritating  volume. 
It  is  so  much  worth  while  that  one 
would  like,  not  only  to  approve,  but  to 
combat  some  of  Mr.  Means's  theories 
with  violence.  In  analyzing  what  Mr. 
Means  calls  the  culture  of  American 
aborigines,  he  accentuates  certain 
facts  which  many  of  us  have  lost  sight 
of  in  considering  their  lack  of  practi- 
cal progress.  For  instance,  he  says 
very  truly, — 
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.  .  In  all  the  western  hemisphere  not  a  wheel 
turned  iintil  Columbus  arrived.  The  nearest 
approaches  to  wheels  and  wheel Ingr  movement 
are  seen  in  the  Alaskan  regrion  where  some 
of  the  natives  rolled  the  canoes  into  the  sea 
on  logs,  and  in  Mexico  where  fire  was  ignited 
by  means  of  a  stick  rapidly  revolved  between 
the  palms  of  the  hands  while  its  point  rested 
upon  another  bit  of  wood.  Nevertheless,  the 
ancient  peoples  of  America  were  by  no  means 
lacking  in  mechanical  devices.  Litters  were 
certainly  used  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru  (and 
very  likely  in  Yucatan)  by  great  personages. 
The  travels  and  sledge  were  used  widely  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  continent 

Nearly  as  important  as  the  matter  of  ro- 
tatory mechanism  is  that  of  domestic  animals. 
With  ttie  exception  of  the  comparatively  use- 
less dog  there  were  none  such  in  ancient 
America.  Only  the  Andeans  with  their  feeble, 
wilful,  semi-subjected  Llamas  and  the  E^ski- 
mo  with  his  specially  developed  sledge-dog 
had  the  slightest  sign  of  an  animal  helpmate 
and  burden  beast.     (Pages  12S-124.) 

Mr.  Means  defines  culture  as  "the 
complex  of  conditions  created  by  man 
and  his  psychological  reaction  to  those 
conditions".  It  "has  been  shown  to 
vary  from  place  to  place  and  from  age 
to  age".  Mr.  Means  ardently  desires 
the  construction  of  a  scaffold  on  which 
a  better  culture  may  rest — a  world 
culture.  This,  he  thinks,  must  be 
brought  about  by  what  he  calls  "race 
appreciation".  He  does  not  leave  out 
religion  in  the  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion; but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether 
this  religion  is  to  be  mystical  or  not 
so  far  as  the  religious  revival  among 
the  Allies  is  concerned,  and  we  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  religion 
among  the  various  races  of  the  world, 
not  Christian,  is  decaying.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  procession  of 


paradoxes  by  which  he  unites  pater- 
nalism with  democracy.  He  compares 
the  wretched  condition  of  Persia  to 
the  improved  condition  of  India,  the 
latter  owing  to  the  grafting  of  a 
newer  civilization  on  the  older.  It 
follows  from  most  of  his  observations 
and  arguments  that  the  world  cannot 
exist  as  a  world  worthy  of  respect 
and  safe  to  live  in,  unless  paternalism 
so  conducts  the  people  that  they  are 
able  eventually  to  govern  themselves; 
we  must  then  accept  the  task  of  being 
in  loco  parentis  to  those  nations 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Means,  are 
not  really  inferior,  but  only  unde- 
veloped. He  is  too  sane  not  to  see 
that  democracy  at  present  needs  to  be 
protected  from  itself  in  many  coun- 
tries; but  he  seems  to  make  the  mis- 
take of  imagining  that  democracy  can 
only  exist  under  a  republican  form  of 
government  —  a  mistake  common 
among  even  the  most  intelligent  of 
our  fellow  countrjrmen.  He  believes 
earnestly  that  human  nature  is  per- 
fectible, and  that,  after  tremendous 
scientific  thought  and  effort  and  strug- 
gle, the  world  will  reach  that  "divine 
event  to  which  the  whole  creation 
tends".  It  is  a  hopeful  book,  and  yet 
not  a  book  which  indulges  in  the  il- 
lusions of  hope  more  fully  than  one 
expects  from  a  young  man  who  looks 
on  life  sincerely,  if  not  with  entire 
clarity. 


Racial  Factors  in  Democracy.     By  Philip 
Ainsworth  Means.    Marshall  Jones  Ca 
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SOME  LIBRARY  GAINS  FROM  THE  WAR 

BY  WILLIAM  WARNER   BISHOP 
President  of  the  American  Library  Aseoeiation 


The  libraries  of  America  through 
the  library  war  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  have  done 
fine  work  during  the  war  in  providing 
books  in  camps,  in  hospitals  abroad 
and  at  home;  on  ships,  in  lookout  sta- 
tions, and  all  manner  of  places  in 
which  units  of  the  army  and  navy 
have  been  stationed.  Th^  have  done 
far  more  than  provide  books  and 
magazines — ^they  have  given  personal 
service  in  directing  and  furthering 
their  use,  a  service  voluntary  for  the 
most  part,  and  so  wide  in  extent  and 
in  numbers  as  practically  to  cover  the 
whole  body  of  librarians  in  the  coun- 
try. Few  are  there  in  our  American 
libraries  who  have  not  participated 
heartily  and  actively  in  some  part  of 
the  library  war  service.  Some  have 
raised  money,  others  have  served  in 
the  camps  or  hospitals,  still  others 
have  gone  to  France,  and  a  devoted 
band  has  labored  at  Headquarters  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton. What  are  the  resulting  gains 
to  libraries  and  incidentally  to  li- 
brarians? 

A  tremendous  impetus  has  without 
doubt  been  given  to  the  library  work 
of  the  country  by  the  mere  fact  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
have  come  into  active  personal  contact 
with  books  administered  in  an  organ- 
ized and  effective  way.  Literally 
thousands  of  men  have  read  in  camp 
libraries  who  never  in  their  lives  had 
seen  more  than  a  few  dozen  books  on 
a  shelf  or  two,  and  to  whom  the  camp 
library  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 


sand volumes  was  a  revelation.  Those 
young  fellows  were  not  all  from  re- 
mote country  districts  by  any  means. 
They  came  from  hard  toil  in  shops  and 
factories,  from  exacting  labor  out  of 
doors  in  New  York  or  Detroit;  they 
had  never  seen  the  inside  of  the  public 
libraries  in  their  home  towns.  One  of 
the  conmionest  experiences  of  'the 
camp  librarian  was  this  fact  that  the 
very  existence  of  libraries  was  a  reve- 
lation. The  army  (and  to  a  less  de- 
gree the  navy)  men  now  know  that 
there  are  libraries.  They  will  not  for- 
get it  when  they  get  home.  They  will 
not  all  become  at  once  active  readers 
in  their  home  libraries.  But  they  will 
know  what  libraries  are  and  why  they 
are. 

Most  men  not  compelled  to  use  books 
in  earning  their  daily  bread  have  had 
a  vague  idea  that  libraries  were  main- 
ly composed  of  the  sort  of  books 
women  and  children  like  to  read  in 
their  leisure  moments.  These  men,  to 
the  number  of  many  thousands,  have 
been  suddenly  obliged  to  acquire  new 
information  for  extremely  practical 
ends.  They  have  been  forced  to  use 
books  to  get  that  information,  in  most 
cases  from  the  camp  library,  under 
pressure  of  necessity.  The  men  who 
have  been  helped  by  this  service  to 
win  promotion,  to  discover  effective 
means  of  getting  jobs  done,  will  re- 
member that  the  library  was  of  use  to 
them  in  a  very  practical  way.  They 
will  know  that  the  library  can  serve 
men,  practical  business  men,  men  who 
do  things.    And  they  will  demand  this 
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sort  of  service  at  home,  whether  that 
means  town  or  country. 

Despite  the  hurry  of  making  our 
army  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
there  have  been  many  terribly  lone- 
some hours  for  recruits  and  for  their 
officers,  hours  none  the  less  lonesome 
because  passed  in  the  intimate  con- 
tacts of  barracks  and  wards  and  trans- 
ports. Books  and  magazines  as  a 
means  of  diversion  (whether  by  mere 
reading  or  by  hard  study)  have  be- 
come familiar,  and  indeed,  to  many 
men,  necessary.  This  is  a  gain  sur- 
passing in  value  any  material  benefit. 
That  many  thousand  men  have  learned 
to  value  the  companionship  of  good 
reading  as  a  result  of  this  library  war 
service  is  perhaps  the  greatest  gain 
resulting  from  it. 

The  army  and  navy  and  the  various 
welfare  organizations  have  discovered 
that  books  alone  are  not  a  library. 
They  have  had  tangible  and  effective 
evidence  that  it  takes  a  librarian  to 
make  a  collection  of  books  function 
as  a  library.  Time  and  again  has  the 
testimony  come  to  Headquarters  of 
what  the  librarian's  trained  skill  has 
done  in  making  camp  and  hospital  li- 
braries useful  and  vital  Particularly 
was  this  evidence  given  in  cases  where 
with  the  best  of  good  will  persons  of 
no  training  had  been  trying  to  "run'' 
a  library  for  the  troops.  The  officers 
who  have  observed  (and  reported) 
these  instances  will  never  again  re- 
gard the  librarian's  post  as  one  any- 
body can  fill.  The  professional  stand- 
ing of  librarians  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  their  war  service. 

The  people,  too,  have  become  more 
conscious  of  their  own  libraries  and 
their  work  through  the  service  they 
have  rendered  in  the  war.  Many  a 
man  who  never  before  went  to  the 
town  library  has  brought  his  contri- 
bution of  books  to  be  sent  to  the  boys, 


or  has  given  his  money  for  the  library 
war  service.  The  effective  advertis- 
ing which  the  libraries  have  received 
is  a  lasting  gain,  because  it  rests  on 
a  secure  foundation  of  work  done,  not 
on  a  mere  promise  to  do  something. 

The  librarians,  too,  have  gained  im- 
mensely. They  have  come  to  the  front 
in  a  national  emergency  surpassing  in 
its  exacting  demands  upon  the  whole 
people  any  preceding  crisis,  and  have 
done  their  part  in  their  professional 
capacity,  just  as  the  doctors  and 
nurses  have  done  theirs.  They  have 
had  cordial  recognition  and  support 
for  their  work  from  the  military  au- 
thorities, from  the  Red  Cross,  from 
the  whole  people  who  generously  con- 
tributed millions  to  carry  it  on.  No 
man  or  woman  who  has  worked  in 
camp  or  hospital  or  in  France  (and 
how  hard  they  have  worked  only  they 
know!)  can  fail  to  recognize  the  bene- 
fit resulting  from  these  human  con- 
tacts under  pressure  of  a  great  need. 
The  work  has  done  them  good. 

Most  of  all  have  the  younger  library 
folk  gained,  for  they  have  had  their 
chance  to  show  capacity.  Novel  con- 
ditions, long  hours  of  service  (four- 
teen— and  more,  a  day  oftentimel), 
delays  and  red  tape,  lack  of  facilities, 
constant  pressure  have  not  dismayed 
them.  With  true  American  grit  and 
good  humor  they  have  faced  new  and 
trying  demands,  and  have  proven  equal 
to  them.  Sent  to  cantonments  rising 
overnight  from  the  wilderness,  with 
no  books,  no  rooms,  no  buildings,  and 
(at  first)  no  status,  these  younger 
men  and  women  have  produced  (un- 
der kindly  guidance  from  Headquar- 
ters) not  libraries  alone,  but  veritable 
library  systems  in  the  great  camps. 
In  the  smaller  places,  in  outlying 
camps  and  stations  of  the  army  and 
navy,  they  have  somehow  placed  their 
books,  and  have  kept  track  of  them. 
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The  difficulties  in  the  beginning  were 
unbelievable — ^but  they  were  overcome. 
The  Dispatch  Offices  have  handled 
literally  millions  of  books,  and  that 
quietly  and  well.  While  the  older  li- 
brarians have  worked  hard,  the  burden 
of  the  field  work  has  naturally  fallen 
on  younger  shoulders — ^and  many  a 
neophyte  has  had  his  chance,  and  most 
of  them  have  come  up  to  it.  They  will 
drop  back  into  routine — ^but  they  have 
made  their  mark,  and  know  it. 

The  American  Library  Association 
has  won  benefit  from  its  war  work.  It 
has  acquired  a  momentum  and  a  stand- 
ing which  should  enable  it  to  carry 
out  much  larger  and  more  ambitious 
programs  than  anything  it  has  at- 
tempted in  the  past.  The  Association 
has  become  conscious  of  its  own  power 
to  do  things.  Its  corporate  life  has 
been  invigorated,  strengthened.  The 
government  works  with  and  through 
it.  Other  great  organizations,  such  as 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  are 
glad  to  cooperate  with  it.  If  its  war 
service  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has 
brought  to  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation vigor,  power,  recognition. 
Peace  will  release  the  pressure  under 
which  these  have  been  won.  But  the 
Association  can  never  fall  back  into 
mere  discussion,  mere  routine,  mere 
existence.  As  a  result  of  its  war  work 
it  will  keep  on  working. 


And  we  may  in  all  modesty  claim 
one  further — ^and  final — gain  for 
American, libraries  from  the  war  ser- 
vice. The  world  of  librarians  outside 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  France, 
has  kept  the  American  library  war 
service  under  keen  and  friendly  ob- 
servation and  criticism.  They  have 
worked  hard  and  successfully  in  their 
own  way,  and  it  is  no  small  satisfac- 
tion to  us  Americans  that  our  way  and 
our  work  seem  to  have  won  their 
hearty  and  genuine  approval.  The 
professional  press  of  our  allies  has 
commented  continually  on  the  Amer- 
ican methods,  and  generally  with  warm 
praise.  We,  on  our  part,  have  noted 
the  splendid  achievements  of  the 
Canadian  and  British  librarians,  work- 
ing for  the  most  part  through  non- 
professional channels,  but  none  the 
less  getting  books  and  magazines  to 
their  troops  and  sailors.  Of  the 
French  we  have  not  known  quite  so 
much,  but  there  too  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  recall  that  the  "Association  des 
Bibliothdcaires  Frangais"  met  on  last 
Thanksgiving  Day  at  the  American 
Library  Association's  Central  Library 
in  Paris.  We  have  been  not  rivals,  but 
companions  in  the  same  task — and  the 
resulting  solidarity  means  much  to  the 
future  of  international  library  under- 
takings. 
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RECENT  FRENCH  BOOKS 

BY  A.  G.  H.  SPIERS 


Anatole  France  has  returned  to  his 
popular  vein.  I  use  the  adjective  in 
its  most  flattering  sense.  The  faith 
and  determination  required  by  the 
war,  coupled  with  a  change  in  the 
temper  of  young  France  which  ante- 
dates the  war,  has  turned  many  men 
against  the  glorious  Olympian  of  "La 
R^volte  des  Anges'',  "Llle  des  Pin- 
gouins",  and  "La  Vie  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc".  But  the  poet  and  child-lover 
who  wrote  "Pierre  Nozi^re"  and  "Le 
Livre  de  Mon  Ami"  will  ever  be  ad- 
mired by  all.  And  it  is  this  poet  who 
appears  ohce  more  in  "Le  Petit 
Pierre". 

The  writer  who  puts  joy  in  our  lives 
and  kindliness  in  our  hearts  is  not  al- 
ways a  serious-minded  person  with  a 
thought  to  communicate.  He  is  some- 
times a  genius  whose  radiant  vision 
does  little  more  than  tinge  with  beauty 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  funda- 
mental within  us.  This  is  why 
France's  reminiscences  of  childhood 
are  a  benefaction  as  well  as  works  of 
consummate  art  We  grown-ups  are 
children  stilL  "When  his  soul  is  dis- 
tressed", says  Pierre  Mille,  that  other 
lover  of  childhood,  "a  man  feels  the 
need  of  a  woman's  presence;  and  that 
is  because  man  can  never  forget  that 
once  he  was  a  little  boy." 

While  Anatole  France,  now  well 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  recalls  the 
dilenmias,  the  feelings,  and  the  ideas 
of  childhood  with  a  truth  that  is  the 
marvel  of  those  who  have  children 
under  their  constant  supervision,  he 
picks  out  and  paints  with  gentle  emo- 
tion those  characteristics  that  persist. 


that  mark  the  little  boy  living  on  in 
the  man.  The  discrimination,  the  sim- 
plicity of  humanistic  art  can  go  no 
further.  If  the  present  volume  shows 
a  little  more  diffuseness,  a  little  less 
spontaneity  than  its  justly  famous 
predecessors,  it  is  only  the  existence  of 
"Pierre  Nozi^re"  and  "Le  Livre  de 
Mon  Ami"  that  prevents  "Le  Petit 
Pierre"  from  ranking  among  the  most 
delightful  productions  of  the  great- 
est writer  living  today. 

When  he  had  created  man  and 
woman  in  the  earthly  paradise,  Allah, 
having  reflected,  spoke :  "It  is  my  will 
that  man  shall  have  a  soul;  and  woman 
shall  have  none.  But  woman  shall  be 
keen-witted  and  man  shall  be  dull". 
Thereupon  Cheitan,  the  spirit  of 
evil,  having  heard  these  words,  ex- 
claimed: "Bissimillah I  Excellent!  it 
is  most  excellent  thus  I" 

Cheitan's  satisfaction  proves  well- 
founded,  at  least  if  we  are  to  trust  the 
testimony  of  Pierre  Mille.  In  his 
"Nasr*  Eddine  et  son  Epouse",  Mrs. 
Nasr*  Eddine,  Z^ineb  by  name,  and 
others  of  her  sex  furnish  much  enter- 
tainment of  the  Arabian  Nights  va- 
riety. Yet  they  alone  are  not  to  min- 
ister to  our  amusement ;  for  with  them 
are  associated  the  Turkish  police, 
miracle-working  relics,  gullible  Euro- 
pean visitors  to  old  Stamboul,  and  last 
and  most  important  of  all,  Nasr'  Ed- 
dine himself.  This  Nasr'  Eddine  is  a 
genial  soul.  Philosopher,  poet  and 
simpleton  in  one,  living  in  a  frontier 
land  between  reality  and  dreams,  a 
lover  of  "la  belle  aventure",  he  never 
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loses  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  The 
death  of  a  donkey  brings  him  honor 
and  shekels,  a  bit  of  Greek  sculpture 
makes  of  him  a  famished  prisoner; 
and  yet,  through  good  and  evil  for- 
tune, whether  shivering  in  a  tomb  to 
get  a  foretaste  of  the  after-life  or 
caressing  the  curiosity  of  the  Baron- 
ess Bourcier — and  even,  be  it  said  in 
passing,  while  standing  aside  to  listen 
as  Mille's  fertile  genius  tells  some  of 
the  best  stories  in  the  book,  stories  in 
which  Nasr*  Eddine  is  not  directly  in- 
volved— ^he  preserves  an  unfailing  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  Allah  and  the 
truth  of  his  ninety  and  nine  attributes. 
Pierre  Mille  should  be  better  known 
to  the  American  public.  In  France  he 
is  known  to  all.  The  fact  that  many 
of  his  tales  appeared  first  in  the 
"Temps"  and  the  "Journal",  while  it 
made  his  name  a  household  word, 
tended  for  a  time  to  make  us  put  him 
in  a  class  to  which  he  was  superior. 
Journalists  have  a  reputation  to  live 
down.  When,  however,  these  same 
tales  appeared  in  book  form,  it  became 
evident  that  Mille  was  possessed  of 
peculiar  and  enduring  qualities.  His 
character  of  Bamavaux  is  as  well- 
known  as  Daudet's  Tartarin.  Cer- 
tainly Nasr'  Eddine  is  not  Bamavaux. 
But  it  is  rarely  given  to  any  author 
to  create  more  than  one  figure  so  con- 
genial to  the  heart  of  the  general 
reader ;  and  this  new  book,  in  spite  of 
its  inferiority,  revives  the  feeling  that 
Pierre  Mille  is  a  remarkable  writer. 
He  has  an  art  developed  by  discipline 
and  owes  not  a  little  to  Kipling;  but 
he  has  also  an  originality  all  his  own. 
He  is  not  so  much  an  exponent  of  the 
"short-story"  technically  so-called,  as 
he  is  a  story-teller  of  a  less  artificial 
variety.  He  holds  our  attention  by 
the  sallies  of  his  mirth,  the  vagaries 
of  his  expressions,  and  the  freshness 
of  his  imagination.    To  listen  to  him 


charms  us,  and  we  care  little  about  the 
construction  of  his  plot  or  the  end  of 
his  tale.  He  is  by  no  means  an  ingen- 
uous observer  of  men  and  things — see, 
for  instance,  in  the  present  volume, 
the  story  of  how  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Feathercock  took  to  himself  a  "Turk- 
ish" wife,  which  is  a  delightful  take- 
off, if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
of  Loti's  too  credulous  "D^senchan- 
t^es".  He  is  also  a  remarkable  painter 
of  exotic  scenes.  But  over  the  great 
variety  of  persons  and  places  which  he 
describes  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
their  differences  is  spread  the  unity 
of  individual  humor,  the  magnetism  of 
a  sane,  joyous,  and  gentle-hearted  per- 
sonality. 

To  the  scientifically  inquisitive  I 
recommend  a  volume  of  vulgarization. 
This  is  "La  Vie  en  Action"  by  Edmond 
Perrier^  a  member  of  the  Institut  and 
the  author  of  many  scientific  studies. 
Here  one  may  glean  much  curious  in- 
formation, ranging  from  the  views 
now  held  by  learned  men  upon  the 
formation  of  our  world,  to  thie  in- 
stincts of  the  hermit-crab  which  is 
attracted  by  the  colors  white  and 
green,  and  prefers  yellow  to  red.  It 
contains  also  the  not  untimely  sugges- 
tion that  since,  according  to  modem 
theories,  sex  is  determined  by  a  pecu- 
liar balance  between  nutritive  activ- 
ity and  the  expenditure  of  energy, 
the  ever-increasing  participation  of 
woman  in  the  more  exhausting  activi- 
ties of  life  will  lead  to  a  growing  pre- 
ponderance of  male  births.  The  dis- 
appearance of  woman  is  no  doubt  to  be 
regretted ;  but  can  we  say  as  much  for 
the  disappearance  of  feminism? 

The  diversity  of  subject  matter  in 
Perrier's  book  is,  as  the  author  him- 
self explains,  "a  natural  consequence 
of  the  fundamental  unity  of  science, 
a  unity  that  is  becoming  every  day 
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more  evident  from  our  studies  in  the 
nature  of  matter  and  force".  As  an 
example  of  this  unity,  we  may  quote 
the  following  statement  on  the  inter- 
relation of  physics,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  psychology  or  physiology  on  the 
other:  ''And  it  is  also  through  the  ac- 
tion of  a  mechanism  still  mysterious 


in  its  essence,  but  of  which  electricity 
seems  to  be  a  part,  that  our  thought 
controls  our  muscles  and,  consequently, 
presides  over  our  acts." 

Le  Petit  Pierre.  By  Anatole  France. 
Paris:  Calmann-L^vy. 

Nasr*  Eddlne  et  son  Epouse.  By  Pierre 
Mille.     Paris:  Calmann-L4vy. 

Lta  Vie  en  Action.  By  Edmond  Perrler. 
Paris:  Ernest  Flammarlon. 
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Such  a  common  phenomenon  in 
American  life  is  the  annual  trade  con- 
vention, that  no  convening  group  se- 
riously expects  that  the  country  at 
large  will  note  the  fact  of  its  gather- 
ing or  watch  for  the  results  of  its 
sessions.  Hotels  fill  and  empty,  as- 
sembly halls  echo  and  then  resolve  into 
silence,  resolutions  are  passed  and  em- 
bodied in  trade  history,  and  the  world 
of  trade  wags  on  its  way. 

Successful  individualists  avoid  con- 
ventions as  plague  spots;  scoffers  say 
that  the  fluent  and  not  the  competent 
are  the  ones  heard  on  the  floor  or  plat- 
form ;  the  cynical  point  to  lists  of  high 
resolves  never  carried  out  and  to  com- 
mittees that  never  bring  in  reports. 
Yet,  be  that  as  it  may,  no  field  of  trade 
is  without  organization,  and  the  an- 
nual conventions  are  a  recognized  part 
of  cooperative  effort — ^the  milestones 
of  trade  history.  Reports  of  presi- 
dents and  secretaries  are  bird's-eye 
views  of  business  experiment;  com- 
mittees are  stirred  to  action  by  the 
inevitable  day  of  reporting;  alert  men 
tell  of  their  successes  and  methods; 
and  the  discouraged  and  puzzled  are 
stirred  to  new  progress. 

The  booksellers  of  the  United  States 


have  been  organized  since  1901  as  the 
American  Booksellers'  Association, 
and  their  convention  in  Boston  on  the 
13th,  14th  and  15th  of  May  will  be 
their  nineteenth  annual  gathering,  the 
second  to  be  held  outside  of  New  York 
City.  Some  two  hundred  members  will 
be  registered,  this  number  including 
publishers  and  their  representatives 
as  well  as  retailers,  though  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  association  are  all 
fromtjienretailers. 

^-Wfiat  emphasizes  this  year's  con- 
vention as  one  of  special  importance 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the 
interests  of  the  book-trade  most  at 
heart,  is  the  opportunity  that  it  may 
give  through  speeches  and  discussion 
to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
this  field  of  business  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  its  expansion  under  the  new 
conditions. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that 
the  book  is  coming  into  its  own,  and 
the  bookstore  into  wider  recognition. 
Will  the  bookseller  be  able  to  make 
good  under  the  new  opportunities;  are 
the  conditions  under  which  he  is  oper- 
ating suitable  for  meeting  the  needs? 
These  are  problems  on  which  the  trade 
wants  answers. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
war  has  increased  the  reading  habit. 
It  has  widened  the  range  of  people's 
interests,  intensified  ambitions,  given 
^  new  visions.  In  the  army  study  has 
been  the  road  to  promotion,  and 
recreational  reading  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  human  necessity;  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  volumes  have  found 
their  way  under  a  trained  organiza- 
tion of  librarians  into  eivery  comer  of 
the  service.  These  men  are  coming 
back  into  our  communities  and  will 
demand  books  that  will  inform  and 
books  that  will  entertain. 

But  if  wartimes  stimulated  reading, 
peace  and  world  readjustments  prom- 
ise to  do  so  even  more,  and  reports 
from  the  book-trade  during  the  last 
three  months  seem  to  bear  out  that 
hope.  Many  people  have  turned  to 
books  for  relaxation  after  the  tense 
effort  of  war  activities.  The  story  of 
the  war  is  being  reviewed  in  detail; 
the  history  and  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries are  more  interesting  to  us. 
Trade  methods  are  being  studied, 
foreign  languages  cultivated,  recon- 
struction problems  investigated.  Books 
had  a  tremendous  and  well-recognized 
place  in  moulding  public  opinion  on 
the  war  issues,  and  they  will  have  the 
same  important  work  to  do  in  helping 
clarify  the  issues  of  the  new  era. 

But  books  half  distributed  are  books 
only  half  effective,  and  to  the  problem 
of  better  distribution  the  booksellers 
address  themselves.  They  must  work 
together  for  better  basic  trade  condi- 
tions, better  trained  booksellers,  im- 
proved selling  methods,  wider  public 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  book- 
stores, higher  professional  standards. 
Better  trade  conditions  will  increase 
the  number  of  bookstores,  better 
training  will  increase  the  number  of 
satisfied  buyers.  Improved  selling 
methods  will  increase  the  outlet  in  a 


given  community;  increased  recogni- 
tion of  the  civic  and  educational  im- 
portance of  bookstores  will  bring  ade- 
quate support  to  bookstore  enterprises 
in  cities  now  without  them;  and 
higher  standards  among  store  owners 
and  managers  will  make  such  recog- 
nition possible. 

Four  centuries  and  a  half  of  print- 
ing-press history  have  brought  us  to 
a  point  where  everyone  expects  to  find 
reading  matter  about  him  at  every 
turn,  and  takes  its  presence  for 
granted.  The  tremendous  amount  dis- 
tributed at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
or  by  societies  and  endowed  institu- 
tions, or,  to  a  far  greater  eixtent,  by 
the  subsidy  brought  about  by  the 
world's  need  for  advertising  space, 
makes  it  impossible  that  the  general 
public  should  look  upon  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature  as  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem. Yet  it  is  a  difficult  problem  and 
one  that  is  but  partly  accomplished  in 
any  country,  certainly  not  in  our  own. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
great  place  that  our  daily  papers  and 
periodicals  fill  as  recorders  of  events 
and  moulders  of  opinion ;  yet  the  book 
will  always  be  the  permanent  place  of 
record  for  the  best  in  literature,  and 
the  vehicle  for  the  best  reasoned  and 
most  substantial  works  on  human  af- 
fairs and  world  progress.  How  shall 
these  get  their  full  effect  and  widest 
distribution?  The  mere  putting  into 
print  and  covers  does  not  accomplish 
this  any  more  than  the  printing  of 
health  rules  brings  about  universal 
cognizance  of  them.  The  machinery 
for  distribution  must  be  ready,  it 
must  be  well  organized,  and  quickly 
and  intelligently  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  opportunities. 

Does  anyone  believe  the  distribu- 
tion system  for  books  is  adequate? 
Look  around  and  judge  from  your  own 
experience.    Perhaps  you  may  live  in 
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one  of  the  large  centers  where  there 
have  always  been  good  bookstores  in 
at  least  partially  adequate  numbers. 
Or  perhaps  in  some  smaller  city  where 
the  devoted  interest  of  some  good 
bookman  has  given  the  place  book 
service  much  above  the  average.  Yet 
the  greater  number  of  communities 
are  without  book  service  measuring 
up  to  the  possibilities  of  the  place  or 
the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

It  will  immediately  be  said  that  the 
bookstore  is  by  no  means  the  only 
method  of  book  distribution.  Quite 
true;  yet  it  is  certainly  greatly  needed 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  distri- 
bution accomplished  through  other 
channels.  The  public  library,  which 
has  reached  its  greatest  usefulness  in 
this  country,  cannot  yet  find  support 
on  which  fully  to  cover  the  com- 
munity's needs.  Let  us  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Mr.  Wells  has  just  writ- 
ten "Mr.  Britling",  and  a  wide  read- 
ing of  it  is  important  to  the  country. 
A  public  library  in  a  city  of  100,000 
will  put  perhaps  five  copies  in  circula- 
tion, a  bookstore  in  that  community 
can  put  500  in  circulation.  Bookstore 
and  library  are  supplementary  agen- 
cies, not  rivals. 

It  might  be  suggested  by  some  that 
people  prefer  to  buy  from  canvassers, 
as  in  the  case  of  "Stoddard's  Lec- 
tures", or  from  magazine  descriptions, 
such  as  those  of  Mark  Twain  and 
the  "Power  of  Will",  or  from  mail 
order  catalogues.  But  however  much 
these  methods  accomplish,  there  is 
still  to  be  found  no  better  way  to  get 
the  right  books  to  the  right  persons 
than  by  displaying  them  conveniently 
in  every  community  under  the  com- 
petent commcfnt  of  a  bookseller. 
Authors,  publishers,  and  public  agree 
on  this  fact. 

With  this  obvious  public  need  of 
bookstores,  how  does  it  happen  that 


there  are  so  few  of  them  and  so  many 
cities  without?  Why  should  there  be 
fewer  bookstores  now  than  fifty  years 
ago,  though  the  population  has  so  in- 
creased? Take  any  large  city  and  the 
older  residents  will  tell  you  of  the 
greater  number  of  bookstores  that 
used  to  be  found  there,  in  Boston,  Bal- 
timore, St.  Louis,  Troy,  or  Columbus. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  easy  to  give  a  sat- 
isfactory answer,  so  many  elements 
have  entered  into  the  problem.  There 
have  been  changes  in  habits  of  living, 
a  tremendous  increase  in  other  sources 
of  reading  matter,  a  separation  from 
the  bookstores  of  certain  classes  of 
bookselling,  a  lack  of  adequate  profit 
in  the  business  done. 

While  increase  in  wealth  permits 
more  margin  for  indulgence  in  books, 
the  automobile  and  movie  have  cut 
into  the  time  available;  and  apart- 
ment houses  and  frequent  family 
migrations  have  made  books  seem  an 
extra  burden.  New  sources  of  read- 
ing matter  have  appeared  on  every 
side — ^the  extended  scope  of  the  news- 
paper; the  multiplication  of  period- 
icals; government,  institutional,  and 
society  publications,  and  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  public  library  facilities 
through  public  appreciation  and  gen- 
erosity aided  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  build- 
ing support.  Schoolbooks  were  once 
the  province  of  the  bookstore  but, 
quite  properly,  these  are  now  supplied 
by  public  funds  except  in  the  South 
and  in  a  few  states  of  the  Middle  West 
where  statute  asks  the  stores  to  handle 
them,  but  at  a  loss.  Law  books,  med- 
ical books,  technical  books,  and  books 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  are 
now  largely  handled  by  the  publisher, 
as  he  has  found  it  more  profitable  to 
direct  the  selling  from  the  home  office. 
Encyclopaedias  are  sold  by  canvass,  as 
well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  una- 
bridged dictionaries.  Complete  atlases 
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and  popular  dictionaries  have  been 
sold  into  the  million  in  the  past  few 
years  through  newspapers  with  coupon 
advertising. 

On  the  question  of  profits,  there  will 
be  var3ang  views  as  to  the  seat  of 
trouble.  But  there  are  very  few  who 
have  been  able  to  guide  a  bookstore 
through  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  business  without  financial 
accident,  and  such  stores  as  are  able 
to  show  this  longevity  are  usually 
found  coupled  with  other  departments 
than  those  of  current  and  standard 
books,  either  old,  rare,  or  second-hand 
books,  stationery  or  publishing.  All 
statistics  of  the  business  point  to  the 
fact  that  while  there  is  no  retail  field 
to  compare  with  it  in  fascination, 
there  are  few  that  can  compare  with 
it  in  difficulty.  It  requires  breadth  of 
study,  alertness  as  a  merchant,  and  a 
level  head  for  finance,  to  build  up  a 
successful  bookstore,  or  else  a  com- 
bination of  such  abilities  in  different 
heads.  And  such  combinations  are 
hard  to  find.  Usually  it  is  the  en- 
thusiasm for  the  business  that  helps 
to  overcome  weakness  in  merchandis- 
ing, though  it  may  not  quite  offset 
weakness  in  financing. 

The  booksellers'  conventions  en- 
deavor to  provide  opportunity  for  the 
pooling  of  selling  ideas  and  methods. 
A  review  of  past  convention  proceed- 
ings shows  how  much  good  work  has 
been  done  on  the  problem  of  getting 
adequate  selling  methods,  on  bookstore 
technique,  stock  arrangement,  display, 
the  making  of  sales,  charge-,  order-, 
delivery-systems,  and  the  like.  What 
one  manager  has  worked  out  another 
is  quite  welcome  to  know,  and  the  one 
who  will  bring  a  good  idea  is  likely  to 
be  rewarded  by  carrying  away  two. 
Selling  method  in  a  bookstore  will 
never  be  a  mechanical  process,  a  reci- 
tation by  rote  of  selected  phrases.    The 


nature  of  the  wares  forbids  that,  but 
booksellers  pick  up  in  these  contacts 
with  other  merchants  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  machinery  of  business  may 
function  more  smoothly,  may  care  for 
more  people  in  the  day;  may  succeed 
in  making  more  books  sell  themselves 
by  better  display  and  arrangement. 

Bookstore  frequenters  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  appearance  of  a  shop. 
Books  are  to  them  more  than  stacked 
merchandise;  they  are  old  friends 
and  prospective  acquaintances;  and 
they  do  not  exi)ect  to  see  them  han- 
dled with  apparent  carelessness  in 
either  window,  counter,  or  shelf.  A 
book  counter  is  a  ceaselessly  changing 
picture  of  new  material.  The  task  of 
guiding  this  constant  change,  and  of 
renewing  and  supplying  the  old  while 
welcoming  the  new,  is  a  problem  of 
merchandising  that  makes  the  book- 
seller glad  of  the  opportunities  of 
consultation.  ^ 

Retailing  as  business,  occupying  as 
it  does  so  many  millions  of  people,  has 
been  the  last  field  to  be  considered  as 
a  problem  for  serious  study ;  and  only 
now  is  it  coming  into  its  own.  While 
the  manufacturer  has  been  calling  in 
expert  organizers  and  establishing  re- 
search laboratories  to  increase  his 
efficiency,  while  the  farmer  has  been 
attending  university  courses  and  em- 
ploying county  agents  to  get  up-to-date 
advice  on  his  work,  the  retailers  in  all 
fields  have  been  content  with  their 
own  native  wisdom  and  with  develop- 
ing managers  by  the  slow  method  of 
"growing  up  in  the  business".  Only 
within  a  few  years  have  educational 
authorities  begun  to  turn  seriously  to 
the  task  of  training  for  the  retail 
field,  and  only  recently  have  people 
been  willing  to  forego  the  old  idea 
that  "anyone  can  run  a  shop".  In  the 
new  impulse  toward  a  literature  of 
business,  the  last  field  to  be  covered 
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was  that  of  the  technique  of  retail 
store  management.  The  retail  book- 
seller himself  is  beginning  to  absorb 
that  literature  as  well  as  to  have  the 
pleasant  privilege  of  selling  the  vol- 
umes to  others.  In  such  practical 
problems  as  store  organization,  sales 
direction,  stock  keeping,  and  store 
finance,  the  bookseller  has  been  handi- 
capped, not  so  much  from  being  be- 
hind the  procession  of  retailers,  as 
from  the  fact  that  retail  merchandis- 
ing as  a  whole  has  lagged  behind  other 
fields  of  business.  The  retailer  is  be- 
coming the  student  of  his  own  affairs 
and  the  annual  convention  is  one  fruit- 
ful field  for  such  study. 

Perhaps  no  difficulty  has  been  so 
common  in  the  retail  field  as  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  retail  finance,  and  the 
absence  of  any  good  guide  in  this 
matter.  The  Harvard  Business  School 
a  few  years  ago  began  studies  of  the 
retail  field,  and  gathered  important 
statistics  as  to  costs  and  profits  in  the 
retail  shoe  business.  This  investiga- 
tion, which  was  carried  out  in  a  wide 
area  and  in  both  large  and  small  cities, 
brought  out  important  facts  for  the 
retailers'  guidance,  and  it  also  showed 
how  few  merchants  kept  accounts  that 
could  give  them  the  basic  facts  for  the 
conduct  of  their  business.  The  book- 
seller is  even  more  in  need  of  guidance 
than  the  shoe  dealer,  as  his  operations 
are  far  more  complicated  in  character 
and  the  risks  of  loss  are  much  larger. 
Many  there  are  who  say,  "I  should 
just  love  to  run  a  bookstore" ;  and  who 
think  that  because  they  know  and  love 
books,  happy  days  will  be  spent  while 
the  best  of  books  move  off  into  always 
welcoming  hands.  But  those  who  have 
entered  the  field  are  not  so  sure  of  the 
ease  of  this  operation.  They  remember 
hours  spent  in  wondering  how  much 
rent  can  be  afforded  for  a  $50,000  busi- 
ness; whether  $1,000  is  too  much  to 


spend  for  advertising  in  a  year,  or  why 
$20,000  is  too  much  stock  to  carry  for 
that  size  business.  Is  a  last  fall's 
novel  still  good  stock,  or  is  it  worth  a 
dollar  now  or  forty-nine  cents?  Can 
one  afford  to  carry  Rousseau's  "The 
Social  Contract"  or  Dryden's  "Poems" 
even  if  there  be  only  one  call  a  year, 
and  can  one  find  the  way  to  free  an 
investment  of  a  hundred  dollars  in  a 
rarity  which  is  worth  not  five  to  those 
not  collecting  in  that  field? 

The  book-trade  has  been  endeavor- 
ing, in  the  Association,  to  find  stand- 
ards for  guidance  in  these  troublesome 
fields.  Three  years  ago  forty  retailers 
supplied  operating  figures  to  the  "Sys- 
tem Magazine"  from  which  interest- 
ing averages  were  obtained,  but  new 
figures  based  on  a  wider  gathering  of 
statistics  are  needed  in  order  to  know 
the  facts  with  regard  to  present  con- 
ditions. 

One  characteristic  of  bookstore 
finance  enters  into  all  its  problems. 
The  price  at  which  the  goods  are  to 
be  sold  is  fixed  in  advance.  If  the 
shoe  dealer  finds  that  he  cannot  make 
a  profit  by  selling  slippers  that  cost  a 
dollar  for  a  dollar  fifty,  he  marks  them 
one  sixty-five;  but  the  bookseller  must 
continue  to  sell  dollar  and  a  half  books 
for  one  fifty  and  find  some  new  way  to 
economize.  Both  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  are  fixed  by  the  manufacturer. 
This  gives  the  public  the  advantage  of 
low  stable  prices  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  though  it  manifestly  in- 
creases the  diflSculties  of  bookstores. 
The  public  has  been  called  on  to  take 
more  interest  lately  in  the  costs  of 
distribution,  but  it  would  be  a  bold 
man  indeed  who  would  claim  that  the 
bookstore  is  supplied  with  too  wide  a 
margin. 

The  librarian,  whose  problem  of 
book  selection  resembles  in  so  many 
ways  the  problem  of  the  bookstore 
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buyer,  and  wfaoae  necessity  of  reach- 
ing his  public  bas  much  similarity  to 
the  bookaeOer^s  desire,  has  a  problem 
of  finance  that  is  decidedly  less  peril- 
ous than  that  of  the  bookseller.  He 
shookL  therefore,  be  charitable  in  his 
judgments  when  the  bookseller  does 
not  quite  carry  through  to  the  ideal 
The  librarian's  position  is  decidedly 
not  an  overpaid  one  hot,  at  least,  he  is 
sore  of  the  monor*  He  is  not  called 
on  to  make  any  investment  of  his  own 
and  could  conduct  the  affairs  of  his 
institution  with  much  inadequacy  for 
a  couple  of  years  without  personal 
financial  loss,  while  the  bookseller  can 
easily  lose  his  savings  of  years  in 
slight  misjudgments  during  such  a 
period.  If  the  librarian  thinks  it  difil- 
cult  to  obtain  increased  appropriations 
from  trustees,  he  should  remember 
how  much  more  of  a  problem  it  is  to 
get  increased  allowances  from  bank- 
ers. The  librarian's  margin  for  ex- 
penses is  known  a  year  in  advance  and 
can  be  counted  on;  the  bookseller's 
margin  for  expenses  is  not  known 
until  the  sales  are  in  and  their  amount 
and  character  determined. 

Bookstore  finance  and  general  man- 
agement is  one  of  the  ever  pressing 
di£Sculties  of  the  business  and  one 
which  is  ever  recurring  in  discussion 
when  booksellers  get  together.  More 
thorough  investigation  must  be  made 
and  more  adequate  help  offered  to  aid 
new  stores  to  start  on  solid  foun- 
dations, and  to  keep  the  older  stores 
from  dying  through  preventable  dis- 
ease. 

But  the  points  at  which  the  pub- 
lic would  be  first  conscious  of  new 
strength  in  the  bookstore  would  be  the 
personnel,  the  ability  to  handle  intel- 
ligently and  competently  the  extremely 
varied  merchandise  that  makes  up  the 
stock.  It  is  here  that  organized  book- 
selling must  put  forth  its  best  efforts 


in  order  to  measure  up  to  its  oppor> 
tunity.  It  is  true  that  there  is  need 
of  scores  of  more  bookshops  in  this 
country,  and  that  many  large  and 
prosperous  communities  are  entirely 
without  adequate  service;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  any  kind  of  book  ser- 
vice will  sufBce.  The  book-trade  is 
quite  conscious  of  this,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  higher  professional  standards 
and  better  methods  of  training  sales- 
men comes  constantly  to  the  front  in 
all  gatherings. 

A  prominent  librarian  was  recently 
asked  whether  in  his  judgment  there 
was  not  a  good  place  for  a  bookstore 
in  his  city.  Tes",  he  replied,  •*but  we 
want  a  good  one:  one  that  will  be 
really  adequate  to  the  opportunity,  one 
that  shall  carry  a  good  complete  stock 
and  be  competently  handled." 

No  one  can  understand  better  than 
the  librarian  the  need  of  proper  train- 
ing for  the  handling  of  books.  The 
growth  of  the  library  service  through- 
out the  country  has  been  made  possi- 
ble by  the  establishment  of  training 
schools  and  advanced  library  courses. 
When  the  first  school  was  established, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  library  pro- 
fession laughed  at  the  idea  of  such 
special  preparation. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvi- 
ous in  the  book-trade  that  some  better 
means  of  training  bookmen  must  be 
found  than  the  old  apprentice  method. 
In  the  last  few  years  several  plans 
have  tentatively  begun  which  point  the 
way  to  more  perfect  ways  that  may  be 
developed.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  now  Boston  have  made  modest  be- 
ginnings at  schools  of  bookselling.  The 
one  at  Philadelphia  has  discovered  a 
teacher  in  Miss  Bessie  Graham,  who 
has  blazed  many  paths  into  this  new 
field.  Her  lessons  on  literature  and 
editions  under  the  title  of  ^'Home 
School    for    Bookselling"    are    being 
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studied  widely,  as  they  now  appear  in 
the  book-trade  periodical  that  carries 
the  course  in  bi-weekly  instalments  to 
every  bookstore  in  the  country.  At 
the  booksellers'  convention  of  a  year 
ago,  the  part  of  the  programme  that 
won  most  attention  was  the  reports 
from  four  speakers  on  bookselling 
education.  It  is  the  hope  of  many  that 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  a  school 
for  bookselling  may  be  established 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  schools  for  librarianship  —  of 
which  the  curriculum  could  be  partly 
paralleled.  A  year's  course  that  should 
be  half  of  books  and  half  of  business 
and  should  allow  for  a  month  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  a  large  city  book- 
store, would  turn  out  graduates  who 
could  find  good  positions  in  our  estab- 
lished city  stores,  could  manage  the 
book  buying  in  department  stores,  or 
establish  shops  of  individuality  to 
supplement  the  present  outlets. 

One  of  the  hopeful  and  interesting 
developments  in  bookselling  of  the 
last  few  years  has  been  the  entrance 
of  more  women  into  the  business  by 
the  establishment  of  small  and  indi- 
vidualistic bookshops  in  various  cities : 
Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Richmond,  New 
York,  Washington,  Utica,  Northamp- 
ton— ^to  mention  some  that  come  to 
mind.  Women  also  are  in  increasing 
numbers  taking  over  the  selling  of 
children's  books,  either  by  establish- 
ing special  bookshops  or  by  taking 
over  the  conduct  of  the  juvenile  de- 


partments in  larger  stores.  It  would 
seem  as  though  there  could  hardly  be 
a  business  in  which  a  woman  could 
feel  more  at  home  and  from  which  she 
could  gain  more  satisfaction. 

The  small  bookshop  is  showing  in- 
creased possibilities  under  recent  ex- 
periments. It  can  in  no  way  take  the 
place  of  the  larger  store  where  cus- 
tomers can  find  almost  all  books  on  all 
subjects,  but  it  furnishes  the  oppor- 
tunity for  individuality  and  initiative. 
It  will  reach  out  into  new  areas  of 
book  usage,  and  tempt  into  the 
business  of  book  distributing  alert 
and  active  minds  who  will  help 
to  raise  the  level  of  American  book- 
selling. 

The  most  welcome  fact  of  any  book- 
sellers' convention  is  the  registering 
of  new  names,  the  report  of  new  efforts 
to  broaden  and  enrich  the  field.  The 
only  regret  is  that  the  bookstores  too 
often  fail  to  meet  the  needs  and  to 
cover  in  a  satisfactory  way  the  cities 
of  the  country. 

Today  brings  in  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity the  bookseller  has  ever  had,  the 
opportunity  to  observe  an  eager  and 
widened  reading  public  at  an  epoch  in 
the  world's  history.  The  preparation 
for  adequate  service  is  not  complete; 
there  are  too  few  outlets,  too  few 
trained  salesmen;  but  the  booksellers 
see  the  way  toward  better  things,  and 
they  ask  and  deserve  the  support  and 
interest  of  the  book-loving  public  of 
this  country. 
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BY  BABETTE  DEUTSCH 


The  psychopathology  of  everyday 
verse  might  well  be  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  thesis.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  discoveries  and  hy- 
potheses of  contemporary  psycholo- 
gists offer  a  wealth  of  material  to  the 
artist  English  poets  (and  Americans 
living  in  England)  have  perhaps  been 
more  alert  in  exploring  the  new  vein 
than  our  own  men.  But  Conrad 
Aiken's  preoccupation  with  this  novel 
and  delicate  science  is  not  to  b^  ig- 
nored. In  any  case  he  may  be  counted 
among  the  experimentalists  in  Eng- 
lish poetry;  and  if  all  experiment  may 
not,  strictly  speaking,  be  Urt,  all  art  is 
assuredly  experiment.  From  his  first 
narrative  poems  in  Chaucerian  forms 
to  his  latest  psychological  study  in  a 
form  approaching  the  symphonic, 
Aiken  has  joined  a  knowledge  of  fa- 
miliar roads  to  an  intense  and  eager 
curiosity.  "The  Chamel  Rose"  is  in- 
teresting for  the  same  reasons  that 
distinguish  the  work  that  preceded  it: 
for  the  rich  psychological  import  of 
the  subject-matter,  for  its  intriguing 
rhythms,  for  the  smooth  quality  of  its 
tone-color,  and  not  least  for  the  odd 
manner  in  which  the  author  perhaps 
unwittingly,  and  certainly  unwillingly, 
echoes  his  contemporaries.  The  title- 
poem  is  the  most  ambitious  thing  in 
the  book,  but  "Senlin"  is  the  more  fin- 
ished achievement.  The  theme  of 
"The  Chamel  Rose"  is  nympholepsy, 
taken  broadly  "as  that  impulse  which 
sends  us  from  one  dream,  or  ideal,  to 
another,  always  disillusioned,  always 
creating  for  adoration  some  new  and 
subtler     fiction".       Beginning     with 


merely  carnal  love,  the  poet  leads  us 
on  to  "a  mysticism  apparently  pure". 
The  method  is  an  attempt  to  present 
the  stream  of  consciousness,  emotions 
and  perceptions,  by  means  of  a  recur- 
rent symbolism.  The  difiiculties  in  the 
way  of  such  a  presentment  are  obvi- 
ous. It  is  not  frequently  that  the 
poet  is  as  clear  as  in  the  reiterated 
questions : 

To  shape  this  world  of  leaderless  srhoatly  ];>aa- 

sions— 
Or  else  be  mobbed  by  it — there  was  the  riddle. 

And, 

Were  the  hands  of  lust  red  with  the  murder 

of  love? 
And  must  desire  forever  defeat  its  end? 

It  would  seem,  in  reading  the  poem, 
that  the  flow  of  consciousness  is  being 
continually  interrupted  by  sudden  in- 
vasions of  the  unconscious;  that  emo- 
tions are  confused  with  perceptions; 
that  the  poet  is  concerned  rather  with 
psychopathology  than  with  psychology 
in  its  broader  aspect.  All  this  does  not 
render  the  poem  less  engaging,  though 
it  alters  the  reader's  view  of  it.  About 
the  symbolism  one  cannot  speak  with 
any  pretension  to  impartiality.  These 
are  things  of  the  affections.  For 
Aiken,  they  are  obviously  so,  since  he 
retains  his  vision  of  "the  young 
bright  sinister  earth"  so  vividly.  It 
is  in  "Senlin"  that  he  somewhat 
escapes  his  own  predilections.  And  it 
is  in  "Senlin"  that  he  creates  a  figure 
at  once  fascinatingly  mysterious  and 
intimately  personal.  It  is  difficult  to 
break  this  poem  into  quotable  pas- 
sages, because  it  is  so  closely  and  ex- 
quisitely knit.    One  must  have  a  sense 
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of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  portrait, 
of  the  "biography"  as  Aiken  chooses 
to  call  it,  of  this  man  who 

•    .    .     smokes  his  pips  before  us,   and  we 

hear  him    .     .    . 
Is  he  small,  with  reddish  hair, 
Does  he  lisrht  his  pipe  with  a  meditative  stare, 
And  a  pointed  flame  reflected  in  both  eyes? 
Is    he    sad    and    happy    and    foolish    and 

*▼  19V  •         •         •         • 

Has  no  one,  in  a  great  autumnal  forest. 
When  the  wind  bares  the  trees  with  mourn- 
ful tone. 
Heard  the  sad  horn  of  Senlin  slowly  blown? 
Has  no  one,  on  a  mountain  in  the  springr, 
Heard  Senlin  sing? 

One  must  go  with  Senlin  through  the 
ancient  forest,  one  must  watch  with 
him  the  distant  sea,  one  must  regard, 
in  the  town,  white  horses  drawing  a 
small  white  hearse,  and  recognize  with 
no  sense  of  surprise  that 

It  is  as  if  his  soul  had  become  a  city, 

With    noisily    peopled    streets,    and    through 

these  streets 
Senlin  himself  comes  driving  a  small  white 

hearse    .     .    . 
"Senlin !"  we  cry.  He  does  not  turn  his  head. 
But  is  that  Senlin?— or  is  this  city  Senlin, — 
Quietly  watching  the  burial  of  its  dead? 
Dumbly  observing  the  cortege  of  its  dead? 

And  80  one  meets  him,  in  the  garden, 
or  among  the  pyramids;  he  is  the 
tossed  tree,  he  is  the  pyramid,  and  he 
is  still  the  little  man  with  reddish  hair, 
meditatively  lighting  his  pipe. 

It  is  evening,  Senlin  says;  and  the  darkness 
crumbles ; 

And  a  dream  in  ruin  falls. 

Once  more  we  turn  in  a  silent  pain,  bewil- 
dered. 

Among  our  finite  walls: 

The  walls  we  built  ourselves  with  patient 
hands 

For  a  god  who  sealed  a  question  In  our 
flesh: 

Obeying  a  god's  conunands. 

Upon  this  solenm  note  the  music 
dwells;  until  he  is  seen  walking  away 
in  the  sunlight,  leaving  behind  the 
half -held  certainty  that 

.    .     .    somewhere    in    the    worlds-in-worlds 

around  us 
Hs  wanders  still,  unfriended  and  alone. 


Is  he  the  star  on  which  we  walk  at  daybreak, 

The  light  that  blinds  our  eyes? 

"Senlin!"    we   cry.     "Senlin!"    again     .     .     . 

no  answer    .    .     . 
Only  the  soulless  brilliance  of  blue  skies  .    .    . 

Tet  we  would  say,  this  was  no  man  at  all. 
But  a  dream  we  dreamed  and  vividly  recall ; 
And  we  are  mad  to  walk  in  wind  and  rain 
Hoping  to  flnd,  somewhere,  that  dream  again. 

If  this  is  biography,  it  may  have  the 
anonjrmity  of  the  ubiquitous.  For 
who  is  Senlin,  if  not  that  meditative 
psyche  with  humorous  eyes,  the  eva- 
nescent, inescapable  Ariel,  with  whom 
the  human  creature  plays  an  endless 
hide-and-seek.  A  restless,  lonely 
psyche,  an  ancient  tomb,  a  city,  a 
plaintive  music. 

How  closely  Aiken  has  been  study- 
ing the  method  of  T.  S.  Eliot  I  do  not 
know.  Certain  it  is  that  "The  Char- 
nel  Rose"  in  one  or  two  phrases,  and 
"Senlin"  throughout  are  intimately 
reminiscent  of  "The  Love  Song  of  J, 
Alfred  Pruf rock",  et  al.  The  fine  sen- 
sitiveness, the  sympathetic  imagery  of 
Aiken's  work,  however,  make  this 
close  correspondence  the  more  excus- 
able. Whatever  influences  shaped  this 
poem  should  be  encouraged. 

More  obvious  and  far  less  authen- 
tic is  another  psychological  study  in 
verse,  Maurice  Hewlett's  "The  Vil- 
lage Wife's  Lament".  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  express  the  desperate  horror 
of  a  simple  mind  confronted  with  the 
fact  of  war.  It  is  interesting,  both 
for  its  intention  and  its  vocabulary. 
But  it  is  also  tedious  and  awkward. 
Hewlett's  romanticism  too  easily  gets 
the  better  of  his  understanding. 

The  most  varied  poems  on  the  war 
are  to  be  found  in  the  "War  Poems 
from  'The  Yale  RevieV  ",  recently  is- 
sued in  a  delightful  format  by  the 
Yale  University  Press.  The  book  is 
almost  as  illuminating  for  its  omis- 
sions as  for  its  inclusions.  There  is  no 
violence  here.    The  poems  are  for  the 
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most  part  sentimental  regrets  and  no 
less  sentimental  consecrations.  Still, 
there  are  more  distinguished  poems 
here,  proportionately,  than  are  found 
in  larger  anthologies.  Gammaerts's 
"MMitation  sur  la  Nuit  du  Trois 
Aodt'',  grave  without  pathos,  dignified 
without  pomposity,  is  one  of  these. 
Unfortunately  it  is  followed  by  a  very 
poor  translation  done  by  his  wife. 
Robert  Frost's  "Not  to  Keep"  is  as 
good  an  example  as  any  of  that  poet's 
reticent  beauty.  Masefield  is  repre- 
sented by  his  sonnet  on  "The  Will  to 
Perfection",  which  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  war  poem,  and  which  falls 
far  short  of  his  unforgetable  "August: 
1914".  But  the  outstanding  poem  is 
Louis  Untermeyer's  "Jerusalem  De- 
livered". For  intellectual  content,  no 
less  than  for  the  sheer  splendor  of  its 
Hebraic  imagery,  and  the  sounding 
echoes  of  its  rhsrthms,  it  outsings  any 
other. 

After  such  a  draught,  one  puts 
away  with  a  gesture  of  distaste  the 
pale  liquor  offered  by  Hermann  Hage- 
dom  in  his  "Hymn  of  Free  Peoples 
Triumphant".    And  yet  this  is  a  pa- 


thetic poem,  because  through  all  its 
furious  bombast  one  hears  strains  of 
the  psalm  Hagedom  meant  it  to  be. 
Not  less  because  of  its  scriptural 
phraseology. 

There  are  no  rules  for  writing  poet- 
ry. Certainly  it  is  neither  passion  nor 
scholarship  which  directs  the  creation 
of  a  great  poem.  It  is  rather,  per- 
haps, that  sustained  desire  of  which 
John  Butler  Yeats  writes  in  his  let- 
ters to  his  son :  desire  implying  "con- 
stant self-control  and  a  search  for 
what  may  help  it  to  maintain  itself  in 
full  force  and  effectiveness".  This 
holds  good  equally  for  a  poem  like 
"Senlin"  and  for  one  of  Masefield's 
sonnets.  It  is  a  law  larger  than  gov- 
erns the  perfecting  of  any  technique, 
because  it  includes  these.  Only  by  the 
fusion  of  emotion  and  intellectual 
vision  can  it  be  consummated,  or  en- 
dure. 


The  Chamel  Rose.  By  Conrad  Aiken.  The 
Four  Seae  Company. 

The  ViUaffe  wife's  Lament  By  Maurice 
Hewlett    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

War  Poems  from  'The  Yale  Review".  Yale 
University  Press. 

Hymn  of  Free  Peoples  Triumphant.  By  Her- 
mann Hagedorn.     The  MacmiUan  Co. 
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EIDOLONS  OF  ULYSSES 

BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 


'Te  that  love  us.  can  ye  move  us? 
She  Is  dearer  than  y^: 
And  your  sleep  will  be  the  sweeter", 
Said  the  Men  of  the  Sea. 

Thb  IiIOHt  that  Faiucd 

The  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  are  the  peculiar  province  of 
Joseph  Conrad.  Not  that  he  deals 
with  them  alone;  not  even  that  he  has 
developed  a  special  psychology  of  the 
mariner,  differentiating  that  creature 
from  all  others.  He  is  no  W.  W. 
Jacobs  turned  tragic  But  the  sea,  to 
him,  has  been  the  revealing  context, 
the  path  of  approach  to  his  solution. 
He  has  edited  the  gospel  according  to 
Neptune.  Some  will  choose  him  and 
some  will  not;  as  some  will  always, 
for  authenticity,  elect  the  mystical 
account  of  St.  John,  while  others,  to 
the  end  of  time,  will  prefer  to  gather 
their  knowledge  from  the  more  cir- 
cumstantial lips  of  Luke.  The  real 
point  is  that  Conrad  is  one  of  the 
writers  who  approach  the  funda- 
mental human  problem;  as  Shakes- 
peare approached  it  in  the  heightened 
and  complex  world  of  Elizabeth,  as 
Dante  approached  it  within  the  Gothic 
confines  of  the  medieval  church;  as 
Balzac  approached  it  through  all  the 
stuffiness  of  French  provincialism. 

For  some  readers  Conrad  has  been 
only  the  master  of  a  half  brooding, 
half  picaresque  exoticism — ^a  kind  of 
Spinoza-ish  Loti!  He  was  a  diver- 
sion from  the  frowzy  realism  of  the 
modem  novel;  he  took  us  to  strange 
places  and  gave  us  new  thrills.  "Heart 
of  Darkness"  hinted  all  the  things  he 
might  have  told  us  if  he  had  chosen; 
"Falk"  showed  us  that  there  was  noth- 


ing he  could  not  face  if  he  felt  like  it. 
To  some  others,  he  was  merely  a  fas- 
cinating phenomenon:  a  writer  who 
brought  Henry  James's  psychologic 
subtlety  to  bear  on  Kiplingesque 
material. 

But  those  were  early  days.  And 
now,  with  all  the  later  books  before 
us,  not  only  reinforcing  but  at  times 
almost  belying  (so  much  farther  do 
they  lead  us)  the  first  tales,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  afresh.  Many 
things  that  were  left  vague,  have  been 
made  plain.  Others,  we  now  know, 
will  forever,  by  him,  be  left  unstated. 
What  we  now  know  finally  is  that  he 
is  "on  the  side  of  the  stars";  and  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  he  en- 
listed under  constellations  many  of 
us  have  never  beheld.  He  sees  an- 
other half  of  the  globe,  whether  ter- 
restrial or  celestial;  though  he  is  no 
denizen  of  another  planet.  He  has 
done  a  special  and  striking  thing:  he 
has  brought  the  supreme  tests  of  civ- 
ilization to  bear  on  human  problems 
far  removed  from  civilization's  sphere 
of  infiuence.  That,  I  fancy,  is  in  litera- 
ture his  great  service.  Kipling  often 
gives  you  Eton  and  Sandhurst  react- 
ing typically  in  jungle  or  desert;  but 
Conrad's  exoticism  serves,  not  to 
show  up  any  provincial  or  national 
adequacy  or  superiority,  but  to  put 
before  you  an  anonymous,  vastly 
human  problem.  Early  dipaysi,  he 
speaks  for  no  special  country  or  heri- 
tage, and  has  no  political  brief.  What 
happens  to  youth  concerns  him  con- 
stantly—  but  not  necessarily  English 
youth.     His  situations,  being  exotic. 
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often  seem  "special'*;  but  they  are  no 
more  special,  really,  than  Shake- 
speare's. You  could  duplicate  the  es- 
sential drama  in  any  latitude.  One 
says,  "This  is  Life". 

Probably  most  Ck)nrad-lovers  were 
disappointed  when  they  learned  from 
the  advertisements  that  "The  Arrow 
of  Gold''  would  deal  with  the  Carlist 
revolution.  The  author  had  done  a 
perfect  thing  in  "Victory" ;  and  "Vic- 
tory" seemed  to  prove  that  Ck)nrad,  to 
give  us  his  best,  must  stick  to  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  There,  in  the 
waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  he  had 
raised  his  masterpiece,  and  "Victorjr" 
was  "ringed  round  with  the  sea" — 
as  it  should  have  been.  The  hint  of 
Spain  in  the  'seventies  made  one  fear 
that  he  would  repeat  some  of  his  con- 
tinental mistakes.  Some  of  us  are 
too  deeply  devoted  to  Conrad  to  go 
back  on  ansrthing  that  he  has  writ- 
ten; but  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
"Nostromo"  he  failed  in  certain  ways. 
Could  he  really  afford  to  get  away 
from  great  waters?  Could  he  afford 
to  be  historic?  A  sailor  on  shore 
.  .  .  the  equivalent  of  a  landlubber 
at  sea.  And  to  some  of  us,  even  more 
passionately  preoccupied  with  the  au- 
thor's reputation  than  with  our  own 
pleasure,  came  the  reflection  that  per- 
haps —  after  "Victory"  —  he  would 
have  done  better  to  utter  his  nunc 
dimittis:  not  produce  in  his  latest 
years,  let  us  say,  "Cymbeline". 

But  "The  Arrow  of  Gold"  is  in  no 
sense  an  anticlimax.  It  is  not  so 
perfect  a  thing  as  "Victory" ;  but  it  is 
absorbing  and  beautiful,  and  more 
authoritative  and  achieved  than  some 
of  the  earlier  books,  which  were  none 
the  less  absorbing  and  beautiful  in 
their  way.  It  is,  too,  as  dramatic  as 
any  long  thing  (except  "Victory") 
he  has  ever  done.  Moreover,  it  sets 
the  seal  of  finality  on  some  of  Con- 


rad's own  predilections  and  beliefs. 
We  know,  after  reading  it,  that  his 
gospel  will  always — Psrrenees  or  no 
Pyrenees — ^be  a  gospel  according  to 
Neptune;  we  know  that  youth  will 
be,  to  the  end,  the  state  and  stage  of 
life  the  poignancy  of  which  he  most 
feels  (yes,  in  spite  of  "The  End  of  the 
Tether")  ;  we  know  that  moral  beauty, 
for  him,  will  always  be  inextricably 
interwoven  with  human  love;  and  that 
his  is  indubitably  the  grand  manner 
if  not  the  grand  style.  We  know,  too, 
that  he  has  none  but  a  stoical  and 
austere  consolation  to  offer  us  for  the 
mundane  adventure.  "The  Arrow  of 
Gold"  is  less  tragic  than  "Victory", 
though  more  passionate;  yet  we  see 
that  sadness  is  bound  up  in  his  very 
vision  of  things.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  are  surer  of  all  this  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  we  are.  We  needed  "The 
Arrow  of  Gold"  in  order  to  speak  au- 
thentically of  Conrad.  The  book 
breathes  assurance  that  its  message 
is  final,  that  in  so  far  as  it  solves  or 
gives  up  the  human  problem,  Conrad 
has — ^no  matter  what  else  he  may 
write — solved  it  or  given  it  up. 

Perhaps  this  sense  of  finality  comes 
partly  from  the  fact  that  in  this  book 
he  has  done  what  he  did  not  do  even 
in  "Victory":  has  made  us  feel  the 
woman,  apart  from  what  she  causes 
the  man  to  do.  In  "Victory"  you  felt 
her  only  through  Axel  Heyst — ^as 
doubtless  you  were  meant  to  feel  her. 
But  here  Conrad  throws  down  the 
challenge  as  now  and  then  in  litera- 
ture it  has  been  thrown  down:  the 
book  stands  or  falls  by  Dona  Rita; 
and  if  he  does  not  "get  her  across", 
he  has  failed.  And  Conrad  has  done 
the  trick  which  some  of  our  very 
greatest  have  sometimes  failed  to  do: 
he  has  "got  her  across".  Dofia  Rita, 
for  all  men,  was  "like  that";  not  so 
much  Circe  as  Circe's  potion,  making 
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all  men  drunk,  but  at  the  same  time 
revealinsr  them  as  they  truly  were. 
Ulysses  drinks;  but  remains  the  hero 
because  of  his  own  nature — as  good  a 
variant  as  the  Homeric  one  where  he 
is  provided  with  the  plant  Moly.  Like 
Ulysses,  too,  the  hero  sails  away. 
Monsieur  George  is  young;  he  loves 
supremely,  and  loses  his  love  in  mid- 
paradise;  and  he  goes  back  to  the  sea 
which  alone,  for  him,  can  fit  his  trag- 
edy into  the  cosmic  peace.  He  is,  or 
very  nearly  is,  an  eidolon  of  Ulysses. 

In  "Java  Head"  we  have  another 
eidolon  of  the  Homeric  hero.  It  is 
the  spiritual  coincidence  that  makes 
it  possible  to  treat  of  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer  in  the  same  breath  with  Con- 
rad. "Java  Head"  is  interesting,  is 
well  done,  is  seriously  good;  but  that 
it  is  in  the  same  class  with  "The  Ar- 
row of  Gold",  the  author  would  prob- 
ably be  the  first  to  deny.  No  one  now 
writing  English  is  in  the  same  class 
with  Conrad  at  his  best  or  Kipling  at 
his  best  They  are,  in  their  singu- 
larly different  styles,  first-rate;  and 
no  other  living  English  author  is 
quite  that  Yet  Monsieur  George 
would  not,  be  sure,  refuse  Gerrit  Am- 
midon  his  company. 

The  minor  characters  of  "Java 
Head"  in  no  way  compare  with  the 
minor  characters  of  "The  Arrow  of 
Gold".  Taou  Yuen  interests  and  in- 
trigues; she  may  or  may  not  be 
"true".  But  the  others  exist  chiefly  to 
make  a  context  for  Gerrit  Ammidon — 
and  in  real  life  (or  in  "The  Arrow  of 
Grold")  human  beings  are  not  reduced 
to  that.  What  makes  the  book  is 
not  so  much  Gerrit  Ammidon,  even, 
as  it  is  what  he  stands  for.  And  what 
he  stands  for  is  Romance,  eternally 
kicking  against  the  pricks,  eternal^ 


protesting  against  coercive  contexts^ 
In  the  end  it  is  the  sea — ^not  his  first 
love,  or  his  second — that  resumes 
him:  "his  Sea  that  his  being  fulfils". 
Even  more  resolutely  than  Monsieur 
George,  he  repudiates  the  land  and 
all  its  works.  Whether  or  not  Mr. 
Hergesheimer's  Salem  of  the  'forties  is 
accurately  reproduced,  I  do  not  know; 
but  he  has  laid  his  finger  on  some- 
thing real — ^namely,  that  most  roman- 
tic phase  of  New  England  life,  when, 
for  a  time,  all  the  perfumed  wrack 
of  the  East  and  the  tropics  was 
washed  up  on  its  "stem  and  rock- 
bound  coast".  A  breath  of  paganism 
came  in,  too,  with  the  lacquer  and  the 
teak  and  the  brocades,  the  tea,  the 
spices,  and  the  rum ;  and  I  fancy  that 
Mr.  Hergesheimer's  Salem  may  be,  in 
many  ways,  truer  than  Hawthorne's. 
In  the  cathologic  paganism  of  Edward 
Dunsack  we  do  not  believe;  but  in  the 
Homeric  paganism  of  Gerrit  Ammi- 
don we  do.  For  it  is  "the  oars  of 
Ithaca"  that  drive  on  the  "Nautilus", 
and  Gerrit  Ammidon  is  another  eido- 
lon of  Ulysses. 

Romance,  and  the  gospel  according 
to  Neptune,  link  the  two  books — 
nothing  else,  it  must  be  said.  Of  the 
two  heroes,  Ammidon  is  more  nearly 
Ulysses,  for  neither  woman  ever  holds 
him  save  as  Ulysses  was  held.  The 
sea  is  his  real  mistress,  while  for 
Monsieur  George  she  is  merely  the 
supreme  solace.  Yet,  though  to 
bracket  any  other  author  with  Con- 
rad is  a  shock,  it  is  also  a  relief — a 
relief  to  find  any  book  that  has  any- 
thing in  common  (though  it  be  only 
a  preoccupation)  with  Joseph  Conrad. 


The  Arrow  of  Gk>ld.  By  Joseph  Conrad. 
Doubleday  Page  and  Co. 

Java  Head.  By  Joseph  Herffesheimier. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
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8T0ClCBBIX>aB   IN   COOPBRA.TION   WITH   THB   ▲MBRICAN 
X«IBRART   ASdOCZATION 


The  following  liata  of  hooka  in  Aemand  in  March  in  the  ftublio  libraries  of  bte  United 
Stoitea  have  been  compiled  from  reporta  made  by  two  hundred  repreaentative  librariea,  in 
every  aeotion  of  the  country  and  in  citiea  of  tUl  aizea  down  to  ten  thousand  population.  The 
order  of  choice  is  cw  stcUed  by  the  librarians. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  BIclsco  Ibdnez 

2.  "Shavings"  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

3.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

4.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

5.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

6.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tarhington 


DUTTON 

Appleton 

Penn 

Habper 

doubleday 

doubi£day 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocaljrpse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  "Shavings"  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

3.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

4.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

5.  The  Cabin  Vicente  Blaaco  Ibdnez 

6.  Joan  and  Peter  H.  G.  Welle 


DUTTON 

Appleton 

Harper 

Penn 

Knopf 

Macmillan 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

3.  In  the  Heart  of  a  Fool  WiUiam  Allen  White 

4.  Joan  and  Peter  H.  G.  Wells 

5.  "Shavings"  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

6.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tarkington 

• 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

3.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tarhington 

4.  That's  Me  All  Over,  Mable  E,  C.  Streeter 

5.  "Shavings"  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

6.  Joan  and  Peter  H.  G.  Wells 

WESTERN  STATES 


DUTTON 

Harper 

Macmillan 

Macmillan 

Appleton 

D0UBI£DAY 


DUTTON 

Doubleday 

Doubleday 

Stokes 

Appleton 

Macmillan 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  "Shavings"  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

3.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

4.  Joan  and  Peter  H.  G.  Wells 

5.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

6.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 


DUTTON 

Appleton 

Harper 

Macmillan 

Doubleday 

Penn 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocaljrpse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  "Shavings"  Joseph  C.Lincoln 

3.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

4.  Joan  and  Peter  H.  G.  WeUs 

5.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land  Gene  StrattoiuPorter 

6.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 


DUTTON 

Appleton 
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Macmillan 
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Penn 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

€X>MPILBD    BT    PRAKK     PARKSR     8TOCKBRIDOB    IN    CXX>PBtA.TION     WITH     THE     AMKRICAN     LIBRART 

▲SSOCIATION 

The  Mies  have  been  scored  by  the  simple  process  of  ffiving  each  a  credit  of  six  for  each 
time  it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so  doum  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in 
sixth  place.  The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the 
order  of  choice  in  the  tables  herewith. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams             Hmry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  Joyce  Kilmer :  Poems,  Essays  and  hettersRobert  Cortes  Holliday  Doran 

3.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story             Henry  Morgenthau  Doubleday 

4.  A  Minstrel  in  France                              Harry  Lauder  Hearst's 

5.  Letters  of  Susan  Hale                             Caroline  P.  Atkinson  Marshall  Jones 

6.  A  Writer's  Recollections                            Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  Harper 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Storv             Henry  Morgenthau  Doubleday 

3.  Joyce  Kilmer :  Poems,  Essays  and  heUersRobert  Cortes  Holliday  Doran 

4.  With  the  Help  of  God  and  a  Few  Marines  A.  W.  Catlin  Doubleday 

5.  The  Peak  of  the  Load                               Mildred  Aldrich  Small,  Maynard 

6.  A  Minstrel  in  France                               Harry  Lauder  Hearst's 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  With  the  Help  of  God  and  a  Few  Marines  A.  W.  Catlin  Doubleday 

3.  Joyce  Kilmer :  Poems,  Essays  and  Lettersi2o6ert  Cortes  Holliday  Doran 

4.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story            Henry  Morgenthau  Doubleday 

5.  The  Little  Grandmother  of  the  Russian 

Revolution                                              Catherine  Breshkovka  Littlb,  Brown 

6.  With  Those  Who  Wait                             Frances  Wilson  Huard  Doran 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  New  Revelation                                 A,  Conan  Doyle  Doran 

2.  America  in  France                                    Frederick  Palmer  Dodd,  Mead 

3.  Joyce  Kilmer :  Poems,  Essays  and  Letter8i2o60rt  Cortes  Holliday  Doran 

4.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Mifflin 

5.  The  Betrothal                                            Maurice  Maeterlinck  Dodd,  Mead 

6.  Power  of  Will                                              F.C.  Haddock  Pelton 

WESTERN  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  The  New  Revelation                                 A.  Conan  Doyle  Doran 

3.  The  Betrothal                                           Maurice  Maeterlinck  Dodd,  Mead 

4.  A  Minstrel  in  France  Harry  Lauder  Hearst's 
6,  Raymond  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  Doran 
6.  My  Four  Years  in  Germany                    James  W.  Gerard  Doran 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Storv             Henry  Morgenthau  Doubleday 

3.  Joyce  Kilmer :  Poems,  Essays  and  Letters  Robert  Cortes  Holliday  Doran 

4.  A  Minstrel  in  France                               Harry  Lauder  Hearst's 

5.  With  the  Help  of  God  and  a  Few  Marines  A,  W.  Catlin  Doubleday 

6.  The  Betrothal                                            Maurice  Maeterlinck  Dodd,  Mead 
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The  late  Kenyon  Cox  was  by  pro- 
fession an  artist.  He  conceived  his 
callinsr  to  be  that  of  a  painter.  He 
labored  tirelessly  throughout  his 
years.  All  that  a  sound  and  rigorous 
training,  all  that  devotion  to  the  dis- 
interested service  of  art,  industry, 
erudition,  a  sensitivity  to  high  ideas, 
all  that  these  things  could  avail,  he 
accomplished.  He  painted  much,  and 
creditably.  As  a  continual  exhibitor 
for  something  well-nigh  a  generation, 
he  was  a  forceful  figure.  He  had  those 
nearly  obsolete  things  in  art,  "stand- 
ards", nailed  them  to  the  mast,  and 
stood  by  them  against  the  current  of 
fluctuating  taste.  He  was  an  incur- 
able classicist  As  an  instructor, 
throughout  a  considerable  period,  at 
the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  he  was  an  incalculable 
influence  for  good  in  his  insistence 
upon  the  fact  that  the  preliminary 
business  of  the  artist  is  to  learn  how 
to  draw.  As  an  avocation  he  wrote 
numerous  books  of  art  criticism.  And 
it  was  in  this  avocation  that  his 
true  vocation  lay.  His  real  gift  was 
interpretative  rather  than  creative. 
He  was  a  commentator  rather  than  a 
distinctive  personality.  For  sanity, 
for  insight,  for  scholarship,  and  for 
the  power  of  elucidating  beautiful 
things  and  conveying  subtle  points  in 
a  popular  style,  he  must  remain 
among  the  very  few  first-rate  Amer- 
ican critics  of  the  art  of  painting. 

Mr.  Cox  died  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age,  March  12,  in  his  home  in 
New  York,  after  an  illness  of  two 
weeks.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1856, 
the  son  of  Major-General  Jacob  D.  Cox 


— commander  of  the  Twenty-third 
Army  Corps,  Grovemor  of  Ohio,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  family 
originally  came  from  Germany,  but 
were  residents  of  New  York  for  sev- 
eral generations.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty Kenyon  Cox  entered  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  A  year 
later  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  stud- 
ied under  G^rdme  and  other  masters, 
although  he  always  called  himself  a 
student  of  that  French  master. 

Returning  to  America  in  1888,  he 
took  a  studio  in  New  York.  Five 
years  later  he  received  the  second 
Hallgarten  prize  at  the  Academy  of 
Design  exhibition  of  that  year,  and  in 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  he  re- 
ceived two  prizes.  He  attained  dis- 
tinction in  landscape,  portraits,  the 
nude,  mural  paintings,  and  even 
sculpture,  for  in  1907  he  was  chosen 
to  model  one  of  the  statues  on  the 
building  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  regarded 
as  a  colorist  of  distinction,  but  he 
especially  excelled  as  a  draughtsman. 
His  mural  paintings  are  to  be  found 
in  many  public  buildings  in  the 
United  States,  one  being  the  frieze  of 
the  Appellate  Court  House  in  New 
York. 

He  was  at  one  time  art  critic  of 
"The  Nation",  and  wrote  many  re- 
views of  important  exhibitions  for 
that  periodical  and  for  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post",  "Scribner's  Maga- 
zine", and  other  publications.  His 
books  on  art  were  many  and  included 
"Old  Masters  and  New",  "Painters 
and  Sculptors",  and  "Artist  and 
Public". 
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Mr.  Cox  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  1900, 
a  member  in  1903,  and  served  for  a 
time  as  recording  secretary,  refusing 
renomination  in  1910.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  and  of  other  societies. 


That  James  Russell  Lowell  was 
bom  a  hundred  years  ago,  says  an 
English  contributor  to  the  Grossip 
Shop,  has  come  as  a  certain  shock  to 
many  members  of  the  English  literary 
world  who  by  no  means  regard  them- 
selves as  old  people.  He  had  such  a 
strong,  vigorous  personality,  such  a 
delightful  warmth  of  nature  and  such 
a  genius  for  friendship,  that  to  some 
Londoners  it  seems  as  though  he  had 
left  his  p.p.c.  cards  on  them  only  yes- 
terday instead  of  a  matter  of  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  I  He  loved  literature 
but  he  loved  humanity  more,  and  this 
perhaps  was  why  he  was  not  so  much 
associated  with  the  actual  literary  life 
of  England  as  he  might  have  been. 
Lowell's  greatest  friend  among  Eng- 
lish writers  was  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 
A  volume  of  his  letters  to  her  was  pub- 
lished some  time  ago.  By  a  curious 
coincidence  Mrs.  Clifford  was  also 
among  the  dearest  friends  of  Henry 
James,  and  was  mentioned  in  his 
book. 


Frank  Dilnot,  whose  article  on 
Philip  Gibbs  appears  in  this  number 
of  The  Bookman,  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most journalists  of  Britain,  large- 
ly through  his  vivid  personal  sketches 
of  men  in  the  public  eye.  Mr.  Dilnot 
is  the  correspondent  in  America  of 
the  London  "Daily  Chronicle'*  and  is 
president  of  the  Association  of  For- 
eign Correspondents  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  evidence  of  his  inter- 
national standing  that  he  has  recently 
had  conferred  upon  him  by  the  French 


goveimment  the  title  of  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  recognition 
of  his  leadership  here  of  the  Foreign 
Correspondents  whose  duty  it  has  been 
to  transmit  to  other  nations  an  inter- 
pretation of  America's  part  in  the 
war.  Mr.  Dilnot  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  books. 


The  suggestion  of  a  public  library 
as  a  memorial  to  local  American  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  Great  War  has  been  taken  up 
with  enthusiasm  in  some  twenty  or 
more  cities,  particularly  in  the  South, 
where  public  libraries  are  compara- 
tively few.  The  movement  has  gone 
so  far  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  which 
has  long  had  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  largest  city  without  a  public 
library,  that  it  seems  assured  of 
success. 

In  some  way  the  impression  has  got 
abroad  that  the  American  Library 
Association  has  on  hand  enough  books 
for  which  it  has  no  further  use  to 
equip  a  number  of  public  libraries; 
and  some  new  library  projects  in  the 
South  have  been  based  upon  the  idea 
of  obtaining  the  collections  of  books 
now  installed  at  near-by  camps.  So 
far  from  having  a  surplus  of  books, 
George  B.  Utley,  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Library  Association, 
reports  that  another  million  volumes 
are  urgently  needed  for  inmiediate 
shipment  to  France;  while  the  present 
prospect  is  that  all  the  books  now  in 
the  camp  libraries  will  be  needed 
there  up  to  the  last  day  of  demobiliza- 
tion, if  indeed  they  have  not  been  all 
thoroughly  "read  to  pieces"  before 
that  time  arrives. 


Padraic  Colum,  Irish  poet,  has  left 
the  Poetry  Society  of  America.  His 
resignation,  at  the  society's  meeting 
late  in  March,  brought  to  a  climax  a 
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fight  waged  by  Mr.  Colum  for  less 
seicrecy  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  society. 
The  situation  is  an  echo  of  the  ex- 
pulsion by  the  society  some  time  ago 
of  George  Sylvester  Viereck.  Mr. 
Colum  conceived  that  Viereck  had 
been  expelled  for  his  political  opin- 
ions. Edward  J.  Wheeler,  president 
of  the  society,  has  repeatedly  an- 
nounced that  Viereck  was  expelled  for 
an  overt  act  in  accepting  money  from 
the  German  government  after  we  had 
gone  to  war.  In  addressing  the  mem- 
bers before  leaving  the  last  meeting  of 
the  society,  Mr.  Colum  called  the  so- 
ciety "provincial"  and  its  president 
"autocratic".  His  resignation  was 
accepted. 

Christopher  Morley  writes  in  to 
suggest  that  the  Gossip  Shop  start  a 
department  of  Books  Borrowed  and 
Not  Returned.    He  says,  in  part: 

You  might  add  in  the  Complaint  Depart- 
ment or  in  the  Gossip  Shop  that  Bomt  one,  I 
can't  remember  who,  has  my  copies  of  Can- 
zoni  and  Songs  of  Wedlock,  both  by  Tom 
Daly,  for  a  year,  and  I  want  them  returned. 
Why  not  start  a  Department  of  Books  Bor- 
rowed and  Not  Returned. 

He  says,  in  this  connection^  other 
things  also. 


Grant  M.  Overton,  literary  editor  of 
the  New  York  "Sun",  has  a  very  large 
box  of  tricks.  Not  long  ago  he  pulled 
this: 

Charles  Stelzle,  author  of  *'Why  Prohibi- 
tion !"  has  his  name  next  to  another  Stelsle 
in  the  New  York  telephone  book — and  the 
other  Stelzle  is  in  the  wine  business.  They 
are  the  only  Stelzles  in  the  book.  .  .  . 
Wrong  number.  Central. 


«r 


"The  New  Republic"  announces,  on 
a  printed  post-card  made  to  look  as 
if  it  were  really  handwritten: 

Walter  Lippmann  is  back — ^back  from 
France — ^back  once  more  on  the  staff  of  'The 
New  Republic".  As  a  Captain  of  Military 
Intelligence,  he  has  until  recently  been  at- 
tached to  the  personal  staff  of  Colonel  House. 


How  far  will  readers  follow  the 
English  critics  in  their  enthusiastic 
interest  in,  and  admiration  for.  Miss 
Dorothy  Richardson's  method  of 
writing  fiction?  This  comparatively 
new  writer  made  her  d^but  with 
"Pointed  Roofs",  an  account  of  an 
English  girl's  life  at  a  German  school 
before  there  was  any  thought  of  war. 
The  book  was  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  preface  written  by  the  novel- 
ist, J.  D.  Beresford.  Even  that  first 
novel  was  described  as  "a  conscious 
exercise  in  literary  psychoanalysis". 
In  her  new  story  "The  Tunnel",  Miss 
Richardson  introduces  the  reader  to 
a  critic  who  obviously  holds  her  views 
as  to  the  future  of  the  novel  "There 
will  be  books  with  Him  and  Her  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  cut  out."  The 
writer's  ideal  is  to  give  almost  a  re- 
flection of  a  human  being's  mind  and 
soul.  To  a  certain  extent  she  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  this,  but  the  thought- 
ful reader  cannot  help  asking  himself 
whether  the  reflection  is  worth  while, 
that  is,  whether  the  heroine,  Miriam 
Henderson's  life  from  girlhood  on- 
ward is  in  any  sense  worth  teUing. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  book  is  being 
hailed  as  a  kind  of  British  "Jean- 
Christophe". 


The  death  was  announced  not  long 
ago  of  Robert  Ross,  the  literary  execu- 
tor of  Oscar  Wilde,  author  of  "Au- 
brey Beardsley",  etc.,  and  additional 
trustee  of  the  National  Gallery.  He 
died  at  40  Half  Moon  Street,  W., 
London. 


How  accurately  and  significantly  do 
book  titles  reflect  popular  tendencies? 
Dr.  van  Dyke  selects  "The  Valley  of 
Vision".  A.  E.  hits  upon  "The  Candle 
of  Vision",  and  now  appears  Fred- 
erick Blight  Bond's  "The  Hill  of 
Vision".     We   are  told  that  "where 
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there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish'*. 
If  the  publishers  are  right,  the  world 
is  anxious  for  vision  today. 


There  is  being  announced  in  Lon- 
don a  "great  war  novel",  "Mr.  Sterl- 
ing Sticks  It  Out",  by  Harold  Begbie. 
Original  title,  all  right. 


"Whispering  Wires",  by  Henry  Lev- 
erage, is  being  dramatized  and  will  be 
presented  on  Broadway  early  in  the 
fall  season. 


Messrs.  Spurr  and  Swift  of  London 
have  commenced  business  as  dealers 
in  rare  books  and  autographs,  and  as 
American  export  agents.  Mr.  Spurr 
has  made  no  less  than  fourteen  jour- 
neys between  England  and  New  York 
during  the  last  four  years,  in  spite  of 
the  many  difficulties  and  dangers  en- 
countered during  that  period. 


The  book  "Patricia  Brent",  listed 
anonjrmous  as  to  author,  was  recently 
ordered  by  a  western  bookseller  with 
"Anony  Mores"  as  author. 


"The  War  Garden  Victorious",  just 
published,  is  a  record  of  the  inception 
and  development  of  the  home  and 
commimity  garden  movement  under 
the  National  War  Garden  Commission, 
which  devoted  itself  to  securing  the 
planting  of  war  and  victory  gardens 
on  vacant  lots  and  slacker  land,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  vegetables  to 
overcome  the  food  shortage  during 
and  immediately  succeeding  the  war. 
This  book  is  not  for  sale,  being  is- 
sued for  presentation  to  those  who 
aided  so  serviceably  in  this  economic 
work. 


Brattleboro,  Vermont,  in  the  latter 
part  of  March,  while  at  the  dinner 
table.  She  was  eighty  years  old.  Mrs. 
Balestier  was  bom  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  a  daughter  of  Erasmus  T. 
Smith,  and  was  married  to  Henry  Wol- 
cott  Balestier  in  1860. 

She  had  four  children:  Wolcott 
Balestier,  the  author,  who  in  the  year 
of  his  death,  1891,  collaborated  with 
Kipling  in  "The  Naulahka" ;  Caroline 
Starr,  who  in  1892  married  Mr.  Kip- 
ling; Beatty  Balestier  of  Brattleboro; 
and  Josephine,  wife  of  Dr.  Theodore 
Dunham  of  New  York. 


Gossip  from  England  says  that  Dr. 
James  Rendel  Harris,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  writer  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  has  written  a  pag- 
eant play  in  connection  with  next 
year's  Mayflower  tercentenary.  Him- 
self a  Plsrmouth  man,  his  drama  is  laid 
in  the  old  Lincolnshire  town.  The  cen- 
tral scene  is  the  return  of  the  May- 
flower, bringing,  in  addition  to  the 
original  pilgrims — Bradford,  Brew- 
ster, Winslow,  and  Miles  Standish — , 
William  Penn,  Washington,  Lincoln, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  strangers 
are  presented  by  Winslow  to  the 
Mayor  of  Plsrmouth  in  a  speech  which 
begins: 

Three  frem  Vlrsrlnla's  strand  we  here  preaent, 

and  the  present  American  president  is 
described  as,  "Wilson,  youngeist  of  our 
brood  of  kings".  It  will  be  curious 
to  see  if  "The  Return  of  the  May- 
flower", as  the  pageant  is  to  be  called, 
will  still  be  as  topical  in  1920  as  it 
seems  to  be  today. 


Mrs.  Anna  Smith  Balestier,  mother- 
in-law  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  died  at 


It  is  reported  that  within  two 
months  of  publication.  Temple  Bailey's 
new  book,  "The  Tin  Soldier",  was  in 
its  fortieth  thousand. 
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•  The  way  in  which  foreign  honors 
are  conferred  on  authors  of  various 
American  publishing  houses,  suggests 
the  splendid  impartiality  of  American 
'literary  pages",  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  the  books  of  each  publisher  to 
the  page. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  was  made  a 
Chevalier  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  at  an  investiture  service  in  the 
Hotel  Biltmore  recently.  The  service 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Villages  Lib^r^s.  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  who  is  a 
major  in  the  French  army  and  a  Com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  offi- 
ciated in  conferring  the  decoration. 

Dr.  van  Dyke,  after  he  had  been 
decorated  and  kissed  upon  both  cheeks, 
said  that  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him  was  entirely  unexpected. 


From  the  "At  a  Venture"  column 
in  the  New  York  "Evening  Post" 
this: 

A  certain  novel  is  proudly  an- 
nounced as  having  "the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  novel  by 
the  wife  of  a  former  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  and  a  present  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate".  This 
should  stir  rival  publishers  to  bring 
out  a  poem  having  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  poem  composed 
in  his  sleep  by  the  second  cousin  of 
the  last  man  who  was  held  up  by  Jesse 
James ;  a  song  having  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  one  dashed 
off  by  a  one-armed  acquaintance  of 
the  employer  of  a  former  elevator 
operator  at  the  White  House,  and  the 
first  dictionary  of  synonjrms  compiled 
by  the  little  daughter  of  a  baldheaded 
street-car  conductor  who  used  to  drive 
a  green  horse-car  in  Grand  Street,  but 
who  is  now  on  strike  in  Tenafly. 


An  eager  public  not  confined  to 
those  interested  in  the  theatre,  will 
welcome  Max  Beerbohm's  life  of  his 
brother.  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  not  only 
an  actor,  but  a  talented  man  of  affairs. 
He  has  appeared  in  more  than  one 
novel,  a  most  striking  portrait  of  him 
being  that  contained  in  Gilbert  Can- 
nan's  "Mummery". 


One  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
the  world  is  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc. 
There  is  no  comer  of  the  civilized — 
and  very  few  comers  of  the  uncivil- 
ized— ^world,  in  which  the  results  of 
Edison's  genius  are  not  exploited  by 
this  company.  Its  vice-president,  Wil- 
liam Maxwell,  seeks  to  give  in  "The 
Training  of  a  Salesman"  the  results 
of  his  experience  in  a  practical  form 
suited  to  the  use  of  ambitious  young 
men  about  to  enter  business,  or  of 
older  men  who  wish  to  find  the  road 
to  business  success. 


Thomas  Huxley's  son,  Leonard  Hux- 
ley, has  written  a  biography  of  his 
father's  close  friend  and  contempo- 
rary. Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker.  It  is 
in  two  volumes  entitled  "The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker". 


James  M.  ("Jimmie")  Barnes,  au- 
thor of  "Picture  Analysis  of  Golf 
Strokes",  is  the  professional  golf 
champion  of  America,  the  western 
open  champion,  the  Philadelphia  open 
champion,  and  holds  many  other  titles 
based  upon  his  intensive  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  king  of  sports.  Mr. 
Barnes  is  at  present  with  the  Broad- 
moor Country  Club,  Colorado,  but  is 
soon  to  go  to  the  Sunset  Country  Club 
of  St.  Louis. 


"The    Fire   Flingers",   William   J. 
Neidig's  new  novel,  will  be  produced 
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as  a  movie  with  Rupert  Julian,  who 
may  be  remembered  for  his  perform- 
ance in  'The  Kaiser,  the  Beast  of 
Berlin'',  as  the  hero  of  the  story. 


fierce  interplay  of  powerful  forces  in 
war  scenes. 


Gilbert  Cannan's  one-act  play, 
"Everybody's  Husband",  just  pub- 
lished as  a  little  volume,  is  a  light, 
fanciful  whimsy  in  which  three  gen- 
erations of  women  are  disclosed  on  the 
eve  of  the  granddaughter's  wedding. 
There  is  only  one  man  in  the  play,  a 
dominoed  figure  who  appears  through 
the  window;  he  is  first  a  symbol  but, 
on  removing  his  mask,  reveals  the 
bridegroom  whose  words  provoke  one 
of  the  characters  to  remark  that  "in 
every  lover  lurks  the  husband". 


A  literary  "find"  is  claimed  by  an 
English  publisher  in  the  discovery  of 
a  new  author,  Alexander  MacFarlan. 
Little  information  is  obtainable  con- 
cerning this  young  man,  except  that 
he  is  "just  a  raw  youth  whose  first 
book  shows  promise  for  the  future". 
"Mockery"  is  the  title  of  his  initial 
venture,  and  it  will  be  published  in  this 
country  some  time  during  the  spring. 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  popu- 
lar opinion  of  that  famous  geometri- 
cal explosion,  the  "Nude  Descending 
the  Staircase",  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson  in 
his  new  book  of  paintings,  "The  Great 
War — Fourth  Year",  demonstrates 
that  cubism  has  some  points  in  depict- 
ing scenes  of  battle.  'The  Bomber", 
one  of  Mr.  Nevinson's  paintings  in  the 
oflScial  British  exhibit  now  in  this 
country,  is  a  radical  product  of  cu- 
bism ;  but  it  does  convey  an  impression 
of  the  destructive  powers  in  the  man 
who  hurls  the  bomb.  In  most  of  his 
paintings,  however,  Mr.  Nevinson  is 
not  an  out-and-out  cubist.  He  uses 
the  method  with  reserve  to  suggest  the 
stark  moods,  the  vivid  emotions,  the 


Many  years  ago  Sudermann  wrote 
"The  Silent  Mill".  The  manuscript, 
so  the  story  goes,  was  tucked  away, 
accumulated  dust  and  cobwebs,  and 
was  completely  forgotten  by  the  au- 
thor. On  going  through  his  old  papers 
some  five  years  ago,  he  found  this  bit 
of  early  work.  In  this  novelette,  now 
first  to  appear  as  an  English  book, 
are,  it  is  said,  presaged  the  awakening 
talents  which  were  later  revealed  in 
"The  Song  of  Songs". 


A  map  extending  over  seventeen 
pages  is  to  be  a  feature  of  "The  Aero 
Blue  Book",  recently  published.  It  is 
not  one  of  those  multitudinously  un- 
folding maps  which  dare  any  ordinary 
human  being  to  fold  them  back  into 
their  original  shape  and  size.  The 
map  is  of  the  great  Wilson  Airway 
extending  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  across  about  a  third 
of  each  of  the  seventeen  pages  is 
shown  a  section  of  the  airway.  You 
wish  to  study  the  air  road  from  New 
York  City  to  Mauch  Chunk,  and  you 
look  at  one  page;  you  wish  to  study 
the  air  road  from  Mauch  Chunk  to 
Bloomsburg,  and  you  turn  to  a  further 
page. 

In  her  book  of  dream  lore,  "The 
Fabric  of  Dreams",  Mrs.  Katherine 
Taylor  Craig  has  a  chapter  on  the 
authors  and  artists  who  have  found 
inspiration,  themes,  characters,  and 
even  plots  in  their  own  or  other  peo- 
ple's dreams,  Stevenson,  she  designs 
to  show,  evolved  much  of  his  work  out 
of  his  dreams,  and  among  the  many 
others  who  acknowledged  the  assis- 
tance they  received  from  their  dreams 
she  mentions  Dante,  Voltaire,  Goethe, 
Hood,     William     Blake,      Benjamin 
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Franklin,  Charles  Lamb  and  others. 
Edward  Lucas  White,  author  of  "El 
Supremo"  and  "The  Unwilling  Ves- 
tal", in  the  preface  to  his  new  book 
of  short  stories,  "The  Song  of  the 
Sirens",  tells  a  tale  of  how  he  came 
to  write  a  number  of  these  pieces  of 
fiction.  All  his  life,  he  says,  he  has 
been  dreaming  dreams  "such  as  visit 
few  dreamers". 


A  picture  of  girls'  life  in  Asia  Minor 
as  ^ected  by  the  war  is  given  in 
Elizabeth  Wilson's  book  "The  Road 
Ahead",  a  biographical  appreciation  of 
Frances  C.  Gage,  whose  rescue  of 
Armenian  girls  deported  from  the  col- 
lege at  Marsovan  is  one  of  the  heroic 
episodes  included  in  this  report  of 
work  in  the  Near  East. 


Richardson  Wright,  writing  in  the 
New  York  "Times"  Book  Review  of 
Siegfried  Sassoon,  Robert  Nichols, 
and  Robert  Graves,  calls  them  "the 
Three  Musketeers  of  English  verse" 
because  of  the  friendship  which  exists 
between  them.  They  are  all  young 
men,  Sassoon,  who  is  twenty-nine, 
being  the  oldest  of  the  "interesting 
trio",  all  of  whom  have  fought  and 
been  wounded  in  the  war.  "They 
represent",  he  says,  "the  new  age  in 
English  verse;  that  is,  they  express  in 
poetry  the  attitude  of  the  young  men 
in  the  war.  It  would  be  absurd",  he 
continues,  "to  say  that  they  represent 
a  school,  for,  although  the  closest  of 
friends,  each  expresses  a  different 
viewpoint."  Masefield  has  called  these 
three  young  i>oets  "the  morning  stars 
of  English  poetry"  and  Richardson 
Wright  goes  on  to  say  of  them  that 
"all  three  bear  the  marks  of  the  new 
old  age  which  is  characterizing  so 
many  young  Englishmen  to-day.  It 
is",  he  says,  "a  sudden  maturity,  a 
quick  perception  of  things  heretofore 


hidden  and  a  willingness  to  laugh  at, 
even  to  destroy,  the  traditional  age 
which  has  been  holding  the  whip-hand 
in  England  for  generations." 


The  death  recently  of  Andrew  Dick- 
son White,  founder  and  for  many 
years  president  of  Cornell  University, 
recalls  the  fact  that  his  autobiography, 
in  two  volumes,  was  published  some 
thirteen  years  ago.  But  the  major 
achievements  of  the  famous  educator 
and  diplomat  were  all  behind  him 
when  the  autobiography  was  issued. 
The  years  of  his  life  since  then  were, 
while  extremely  helpful  for  ComeU, 
quiet  and  uneventful. 


Emmuska  Orczy,  better  known  as 
the  Baroness  Orczy,  is  an  ardent  stu- 
dent of  Poe,  Gaboriau,  and  other 
writers  of  mystery  tales.  She  considers 
Poe's  story  "The  Mystery  of  Marie 
Roget"  the  best  of  all  detective  stories. 
Daughter  of  a  distinguished  diploma- 
tist, she  was  educated  in  Brussels  and 
Paris  (she  speaks  four  languages), 
and  her  early  art  training  was  ac- 
quired in  the  Quartier  Latin.  When 
she  married  Mr.  Barstow,  he  was  liv- 
ing in  artists'  quarters  in  Kensington. 
The  landlady's  daughter  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  writing  stories,  and 
casually  mentioned  one  evening  to 
Mrs.  Barstow  that  she  had  sold  one 
of  them  for  five  guineas.  "If  this 
young  girl",  argued  the  Baroness, 
"with  her  ignorance  of  the  world  can 
write  a  purchasable  story,  why 
shouldn't  I  write  stories,  tool"  She 
wrote  three  stories  straightway — and 
her  artist  husband  left  them,  with  his 
drawings,  for  consideration.  A  few 
days  later  the  editor  wired  for  her  and 
conmiissioned  more. 


David    Pinski,    the    famous    play- 
wright, who  has  just  completed  his 
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first  yolume  of  short  stories  for  publi- 
cation, is  making  preparations  for  a 
European  yoyage.  He  has  been  elect- 
ed a  delegate  to  the  Zionist  Con- 
vention, now  meeting  in  Paris.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  a  writer  has  the 
privilege  of  seeing  his  dreams  mate- 
rialize, but  to  Mr.  Pinski,  who  has 
for  years  dreamed  of  "a  Jewish 
home  land",  the  opportunity  is  now 
offered  of  being  one  of  the  consti- 
tution makers  for  the  new  state  of 
Palestine. 


The  English  dramatic  critic,  Wil- 
liam Archer,  champion  of  Ibsen  in  the 
days  of  his  unpopularity,  has  written 
a  booklet,  "The  Peace  President — ^A 
Brief  Appreciation".  His  chapters 
are  Youth  and  Early  Manhood,  The 
Man  of  Letters,  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, The  White  House,  Mexico,  Into 
the  War,  Peace  and  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  concludes  that  "had  a 
pedantic  or  pusillanimous  president 
sat  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  seat  the 
great  reconcilement  (between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States)  might 
never  have  been  achieved". 


A  new  American  edition  of  Max 
Beerbohm's  "A  Christmas  Garland" 
has  recently  appeared.  The  book  was 
first  published  in  1912;  it  comprises 
a  collection  of  the  author's  caricatures 
and  parodies  that  had  been  contributed 
through  several  years  to  those  Christ- 
mas editions  of  periodicals  in  vogue  in 
what  now  seems  that  far-off  time. 
The  "incomparable  Max"  is  still  in- 
comparable. 

The  accidental  played  a  leading  rdle 
in  the  life  of  the  late  Captain  Vernon 
Castle,  according  to  the  story  of  his 
life  by  his  wife  and  dancing  partner, 
Irene  Castle,  published  under  tiie  title, 
"My  Husband".    He  had  no  intention 


of  going  on  the  stage,  but  while  at- 
tending the  rehearsals  of  "The  Or- 
chid" in  which  his  sister  was  playing, 
he  was  unexpectedly  given  a  minor 
part — that  of  one  of  the  seconds  in  a 
duel  scene.  Then,  since  there  was  al- 
ready one  Blythe  in  the  cast,  he 
changed  his  name  to  Vernon  Castle, 
taking  his  name,  like  a  good  Briton, 
from  Windsor  Castle!  He  did  not 
meet  his  wife  on  the  dancing  floor,  but 
at  a  swimming  party — in  fact,  their 
dancing  was  another  accident.  They 
had  gone  to  Paris  after  their  marriage 
to  act  in  a  second-rate  theatre.  Here 
they  improvised  from  memory  a  dance 
they  had  seen  Blossom  Seeley  do  in 
America.  A  Russian  nobleman  who 
had  seen  their  act  recognized  them 
one  night  at  the  Caf6  de  Paris  when 
their  finances  were  in  particularly  bad 
shape,  asked  the  management  to  have 
them  dance  for  him — and  they  were 
made!  Then,  after  their  triumphant 
return  to  America,  came  the  war  and 
Captain  Castle's  accidental  death, 
when  he  deliberately  sacrificed  himself 
to  save  a  younger  aviator. 


*ti 


'Small  Things",  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Deland,  is  a  spring  publication.  In 
the  small  things  as  well  as  in  the  big 
things  of  life,  Germany  has  offended; 
she  has  broken  the  letter  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  humanity's  laws.  Mrs.  De- 
land's  war  work  in  France  has  fur- 
nished her  with  the  material  for  this 
volume. 


The  Kaiser  is  coming,  they  are  all 
coming,  (Uncle  William,  Cousin  Ferdi- 
nand, Willie,  Lizzie,  and  the  entire 
HohenzoUem  family)  as  immigrants 
to  America.  At  least,  so  Mr.  Leacock 
tells  us  in  his  latest  book  "The  Hohen- 
zollems  in  America  and  Other  Impos- 
sibilities". 
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Keith  Preston,  author  of  "Types  of 
Pan",  a  recent  publication,  is  a  middle- 
western  man,  a  professor  of  Chicago 
University.  All  of  the  poems  which 
make  up  this  volume  have  appeared  in 
"The  Conning  Tower"  of  the  New 
York  "Tribune"  or  "The  Line  0' 
Type"  of  the  Chicago  "Tribune".  Here 
is  Mr.  Preston's  opinion  of  his  book: 

On  Cassiterides  I  dwell, 
The  Isles  of  Tin  where  rimes  rin^  well ; 
So  in  this  age  when  prose  is  chronic 
The  Types  of  Pan  are  panharmonic. 

The  Scilly  Isles  some  call  my  shores. 
But  silly  verses  Pan  ahhors ; 
So  heat  it.  hook,  and  tell  the  thinkers 
There's  wear  in  all  the  wares  Pan  tinkers. 


Octavus  Roy  Cohen,  author  of  "The 
Crimson  Alibi",  prides  himself  upon 
two  things:  his  youth  and  his  provin- 
cialism. Mr.  Cohen,  who  is  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  forsook  a 
budding  law  practice  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  some  four  years  ago,  moved  to 
his  present  residence  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  and  since  that  time  has  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
duction of  short  stories  and  novels. 
His  work  has  appeared  in  many  Amer- 
ican magazines.  Efforts  of  friends  to 
induce  Mr.  Cohen  to  make  his  home  in 
New  York  have  thus  far  met  with 
signal  failure.  He  admits  that  he  is 
too  fond  of  the  distractions  which  New 
York  offers  to  dare  risk  it.  He  spends 
his  spare  time  with  Octavus  Roy 
Cohen  Junior,  age  three;  and,  it  is 
said,  in  vain  regrets  that  prize-fight- 
ing is  not  allowed  in  Alabama. 


All  the  boys  wrote  letters  home 
from  Over  There;  and  many  appar- 
ently were  illustrated.  "Camion  Car- 
toons", just  published,  is  a  collection 
of  soldier  drawings.  This  way  of  re- 
cording history  is  more  "human"  than 
the  camera,  swifter  and  more  vivid 
than  letters. 


The  American  Literary  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, announces  the  appearance  of 
"The  American  Poetry  Magazine",  a 
publication  "to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  suitable  material 
for  use  in  their  Reading  Circles,  to 
consist  of  poetry,  plays,  recitations, 
and  dialogues".  The  first  number  will 
appear  in  May,  1919.  Poets  and  au- 
thors are  invited  to  contribute  mate- 
rial, as  well  as  art  students  their 
sketches  and  illustrations.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Reading-Circle  idea  pro- 
moted by  the  Association  has  made  the 
issue  of  their  own  magazine  desirable. 


Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott,  whose 
latest  book  is  "Old-Dad",  is  a  Boston 
woman — Mrs.  Fordyce  Cobum  in  pri- 
vate life — ^the  descendant,  it  is  said, 
of  generations  of  forebears  of  literary 
traditions  and  achievements. 


General  A.  W.  Catlin's  book,  "With 
the  Help  of  God  and  a  Few  Marines", 
ran  into  its  third  printing  within  a 
month  of  its  publication. 


«r 


'Bismarck",  by  C.  Grant  Robert- 
son, a  new  volume  uniform  with  Lord 
Chamwood's  "Lincoln"  in  the  Makers 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  series,  has 
recently  been  issued. 


Maria  Botchkareva,  author  of 
"Yashka",  to  whom  Theodore  Roose- 
velt gave  $1,000  from  his  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Fund  during  her  recent  visit  to 
America,  has  dc^voted  this  money  to 
the  relief  of  thirty  women  of  her  Bat- 
talion of  Death  who  were  reduced  to 
acute  suffering  through  the  loss  of 
health  and  home  in  military  service 
for  their  motherland.  Botchkareva's 
motive  for  coming  to  this  country  was 
partly  to  secure  help  for  these  brave 
women,  whose  condition  she  describes. 
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An  eighth  edition  is  announced  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  ''Stories  of  the 
Great  West",  written  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt while  he  was  a  young  man  living 
on  a  ranch  and  while  his  impressions 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  country  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  gained  from  enthusi- 
astic study,  were  still  fresh. 


The  first  complete  narrative  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  career 
and  associations,  is  to  be  issued  in  a 
limited  edition  of  "The  University  of 
Pennsylvania:  Franklin's  College". 
The  author,  Horace  Mather  Lippin- 
cott,  has  been  associated  with  the  uni- 
versity as  alumni  secretary  and  editor 
of  the  Alumni  Register  for  some 
years.  The  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  America's  first  university, 
founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 


Brigadier-General  A.  W.  Catlin,  au- 
thor of  "With  the  Help  of  God  and  a 
Few  Marines",  is  now  in  command  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  the  island 
of  Haiti. 


Auguste  Rodin  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  Kahlil  Gibran,  the  Syrian  poet 
who  is  now  in  New  York  (referring 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  painter  as  well 
as  a  poet),  that  he  is  "the  William 
Blake  of  the  twentieth  century".  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  minor  yet  per- 
sistent tribulations  of  Mr.  Gibran's 
life  that  he  is  forced  to  explain  to  the 
eager  newspaper  reporters  who  seek 
him  out  at  his  den  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, that  he  is  neither  "a  poet  who 
also  paints"  nor  "a  painter  who  also 
writes  poetry".  He  is  a  "poet- 
painter".  "The  Madman",  the  first 
collection  of  his  writings  to  appear  in 
English  (which  he  himself  translated) 
eame  out  last  fall.  But  at  the  same 
time  his  paintings  were  being  exhib- 
ited.   His  work  was  exhibited  at  the 


Paris  Salon  in  1909-10,  and  subse- 
quently in  this  country — in  New  York 
in  1914  and  1916,  and  Boston  in  1917. 


<i 


Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  author  of 
Collapse  and  Reconstruction:  Euro- 
pean Conditions  and  American  Prin- 
ciples", is  an  English  barrister  and 
the  author  of  several  books  on  inter- 
national relations.  Sir  Thomas  went 
to  Paris  as  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don "Times"  in  1876,  but  resigned  in 
1882  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
French  law  practice.  Since  1900  he 
has  been  identified  with  the  active  agi- 
tation for  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  France.  He  vis- 
ited the  United  States  in  1903  and 
1904  in  behalf  of  an  Anglo-American 
treaty  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 
In  1905,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Chambers  of  Germany,  he  vis- 
ited Berlin  and  delivered  addresses  in 
favor  of  improving  Anglo-German  re- 
lations. In  1905  he  was  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  Alliance  for  the  encour- 
agement of  personal  relations  among 
the  laboring  classes  of  different  coun- 
tries. 


In  view  of  the  nation-wide  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Prohibition  amendment, 
there  is  interest  in  the  issuance  of 
Captain  Richmond  P.  Hobson's  "Alco- 
hol and  the  Human  Race".  Captain 
Hobson  has  fought  alcohol  tooth-and- 
nail,  and  in  his  latest  book  he  seeks 
to  examine  and  dispose  of  almost  every 
argtunent  and  claim  for  its  retention 
in  the  community. 


Two  new  books  on  Russia  are 
"Russia's  Agony",  by  Robert  Wilton, 
for  some  years  the  Petrograd  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  "Times",  and 
"Russian  Revolution  Aspects",  by 
Robert  Crozier  Long. 
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Through  an  oversight  Zona  Gale 
was  not  included  in  Grant  M.  Over- 
ton's volume  "The  Women  Who  Make 
Our  Novels".  Miss  Gale's  latest  novel 
"Birth"  has  apparently  forcibly  re- 
minded Mr.  Overton  of  this  fact,  and 
the  following  autobiographical  para- 
graphs form  part  of  an  account  of 
Miss  Gale  to  appear  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Overton's  book: 

The  first  story  which  I  ever  wrote  was 
printed.  I  printed  it  myself,  in  pencil, 
for  it  was  before  I  could  write.  A^d  the 
story  appeared  in  a  book.  I  made  the 
book,  01  manilla  paper,  bound  with  rib- 
bon. The  story  began:  "The  sun  was 
just  sinking  behind  the  western  hills 
when  three  travelers  appeared.  One  was 
tall,  one  was  short  and  one  was  middle- 
sized".  And  when  the  heroine  appeared 
and  one  of  these  travelers  asked  ner  to 
marry  him,  I  remember  pressing  my 
mother  to  tell  me  how  to  spell  "N — ^yes'', 
which  constituted  the  maia's  reply. 

At  about  the  same  time  I  wrote  a  vol- 
ume of  verse  in  a  blank  book.  One  se- 
lection was  this: 

When  I  am  a  lady,  a  lady, 

I  will  be  a  milliner  if  I  can. 

m  have  pretty  flowers  and  bonnets  and  hats 

And  in  my  store  there  shall  be  no  mice  and 

rats. 
When  I  am  a  lady. 

When  I  was  thirteen  I  wrote  a  novel, 
which  almost  simultaneously  came  back 
to  me  from  the  publisher.  It  was  called 
"A  White  Dove",  but  I  do  not  know  what 
it  was  about.  A  few  years  later  I  wrote 
another  novel,  "Vedita",  of  tremendous 
length — this  is  easy  to  remember  because 
of  the  cost  of  the  typewriting.  It  was 
submitted  to  a  Chicago  newspaper  which 
was  offering  a  prize  for  a  serial.  From 
that  manuscript,  which  was  readily  re- 
turned, I  saved  alive  the  character  of 
Nichola,  an  old  Italian  servant,  whom  I 
later  used  in  "The  Loves  of  Pelleas  and 
Etarre". 

A  short  story  I  first  submitted  at  six- 
teen— it  was  called  "Both" — ^was  three 
thousand  words  long,  and  I  was  paid 
three  dollars  for  it.  I  had  just  entered 
the  university  at  Madison,  forty  miles 


Fiction 

The   Strange    Case    of   Cavendish,  by    Ran- 
dall Pabribh  [Doran,  11.50]. 

The  adventures  of  a  woman  reporter  who 
solves  a  mystery. 
The  Diamond  Pin,  by  Carolyn  Wells  [Lip- 
pincott,   $1.85]. 

A  mystery  tale  hinging  upon  a  practical 
Joke. 
Penny  of  Top  Hill  Trail,  by  Bellb  Kanabis 
Manlatbs   [Reilly  and  L«ee,   11.35]. 

An  adventure  yam  of  western  ranch  life. 
The    Riddle    of    the    Purple    Emperor,    by 
Thomas  W.  and  Mart  R  Hansusw,  iUus. 
[I>oubleday,  11.50]. 

A    detective    story    concerning    a    stolen 
Jewel. 
The    Amethyat    Ring,    by    Anatolb    F&ancb 
[Lane]. 

A  novel  involving  ecclesiastical  and  poli- 
tical affairs  in  France. 
The  See-Saw,  by  Sophdb  Kerr    [Doubleday, 
11.50]. 

A  picture  of  married  life   in  America's 
younger  set 
The    Fire   Flingera,    by    Willlam    J.    Neidiq 
[Dodd,  Mead.  $1.50]. 

The  tale  of  a  man  who  impersonates  a 
dead  man. 
Carolyn  of  the  Sunny  Heart,  by  Ruth  Bel- 
more  Endicott,  illus.  [Dodd.  Mead,  11.501. 
The    story    of    a    little    girl    who    made 
others  happy. 
The  Twenty-Six  Cluea,  by  Isabel  Ostrander 
[Watt.    11.50]. 

A    detective   story    which    deals    with    a 
mysterious  murder. 
Diverging    Roada,    by    Rose    Wilder    LiANB 
[Century,  11.50]. 

A    western    story    ••without   cowboys    or 
motion-picture  bad  men". 
Why    Joanf    by    EIlbanor    Mercein    Kelly 
[Century,  $1.60]. 
A  tale  of  city  life  in  Kentucky. 
Sniper  Jachaon.  by  Frederick  Sleath,  illus. 
[Houghton,    $1.60]. 
The  romance  of  a  young  British  officer. 
In  Orchard  Olen,  by  Marian  Keith  [Doran, 
11.50]. 

The    love-story    of    two    village    '•ugly 
ducklings". 
From  Sunup  to  Sundown,  by  Corra  Harris 
and    Faith     Harris     IIeech     [Doubleday, 
11.50]. 

Letters    exchanged    between    a    mother 
and  her  newly  married  daughter. 
Tlie  Fielda  of  the  Fatherleaa,  by  Jean  Rot 
[Doran,    11.75] 

The  autobiography  of  a  London  servant 
girl. 
The  American,  by  Mart  Dillon,  illus.  [Cen- 
tury, $1.60]. 

The  adventures  of  a  wealthy  girl  in  the 
slums. 
The  Fire  of  Green  Bougha,  by  Mrs.  Victor 
Rickard   [Dodd,  Mead,  $1.60]. 

The  story  of  a  girl  accused  of  being  a 
traitor. 
The    Highflyera,    by    Clarence    Budington 
Kelland  [Harpers,  11.501. 

A  romance  reflecting  life  in  Detroit 
The  Beloved  Sinner,  by  Rachel  Swete  Mac- 
NAMARA  [Putnam,  $1.60]. 

The   tale   of   a   man   and   a   woman   to 
whom  a  sin  brings  misunderstanding. 
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Madam  Conatantia,  edited  by  Jbffsrson  Cae- 
TER    [Longmans,    |1.60]. 

The  experiences  of  an  English  baronet 
in   the  American   Revolution. 
The  Playground  of  Sataitj  by  Bsatricb  Bas- 
KEBVILLX    [Watt.    11.50]. 

A    narrative    showing   Poland's   part    in 
the  Great  War. 
Mockery,  by  Alexander  MacFarlan   [Dodd, 
Mead,  11.60]. 

The  study  of  a  man  who  deceives  him- 
self. 
Oreen     VaUey,     by     Katharine     Reynolds 
[Little,  Brown.   $1.50]. 

A  chronicle  of  events  in  a  small  town 
of  commuters. 
The    Untamed,    by    Max    Brand     [Putnam, 
$1.60]. 
A  tale  of  a  "wild  westerner". 
Lady    Larkspur,    by    Meredith    Nicholson 
[Scrlbner's.  11.00]. 

A  mystery  story  involving  a  secret  serv- 
ice plot 
Kinga-at'Arme,   by   Marjorie    Bowbn    [But- 
ton, $1.75]. 

A  novel  delineating  the  struggle  between 
Peter  the  Great  and  Karl  XII  of  Sweden. 
Civiligation,  by  Dr.  Georges  Duhamel  [Cen- 
tury,   $1.50]. 

Sketches  of  wounded  French  soldiers. 
Claire,  by   Leslie   Burton    Blades    [Doran, 
11.60]. 

The    romance    of   a   girl   and    two    men 
stranded  on  a  desert  coast. 
The  VaUey  of  Viaion,  by  Sarah  Comstock. 
illus.     [Scribner's,  11.60]. 
A  collection  of  fantasies  and  sketches. 
Maid  and  Wife,  by  Carolyn  Beecher,  illus. 
[Britton,  $1.60]. 

The   experiences   of   a    girl    who   comes 
to   New   York   to   earn   a   living. 
Oood    Sports,    by    Olive    Higoins    Proutt 
[Stokes,  11.40]. 

Stories  of  people  who  face  life's  problems 
courageously. 
The    Evolution    of    Peter    Moore,    by    Dale 
Drummond,   illus     [Britton.   11.50]. 
The  tale  of  a  soldier  and  his  war  bride. 
Fighting  Byng,  by  A.  Stone,  illus.   [Britton, 
11.50]. 

A  yam  embiccinK*  contraband   of  war, 
fq^ies,  and  enemy  aliens. 
Caeaar  or  Nothing,   by   Pfo   Baroja,   trans, 
by  Louis  How  /Knopf,   11.75]. 

The   career   of   a   young   Spaniard   who 
sets  out  to  reform  his  country. 
The  Pelicans,  by   R   M.  Dblafield   [Knopf, 
11.76]. 
A  novel  of  modern  English  family  life. 
The  Old  Gray  Homeatead,  by  Frances  Parjc- 
INSON    Kbtbs.    illus.       [lioughton,    $1.60]. 
A  tale  ot  country  life  and  "plain  folks". 
The  Edge  of  the   World,  by  Edith  Blinn, 
illus.      [Britton,  $1.50]. 

The    story    of    a    woman    who    shelters 
strangers  in  her  home  in  the  far  West 
The     Fighting    Sheoherdeaa.    by     Caroline 
Lockhart,  illus.    [Small,  Maynard,  11.50]. 
A   picture   of  small-town   rivalry  in  Uie 
West 
Martin    Sohuler,   by    Romer   Wilson    [Holt, 
11.50]. 
The  life-story  of  a  German  composer. 
The  Vinegar  Saint,  by  Hughes  Mearnb.  illus. 
[Penn.   |1.60]. 

A  story  tracing  the  development  of  an 
American  girl   in   her  'teens. 
The   Man   Who  Couldn't  Sleep,  by   Arthur 
Stringer  [Bobbs-Merrill,  $1.75]. 

A  tale  of  adventure  and  crime  in  New 
York. 
Tumble/old.    by   Joseph    Whittaker    [Dut- 
ton.  $1.90]. 

An  autobiographical  narrative  of  a  boy 
in  the  English  slums. 


from  my  home,  bat  I  traveled  the  forty 
miles  and  came  home  to  show  the  check, 
and  returned  in  two  hours.  Excepting 
in  the  Milwaukee  and  Madison  and  Wis- 
consin university  papers,  and  one  or  two 
evanescent  magazines,  I  never  had  a 
story  accepted  until  1903,  though  for  ten 
years  previous  to  that  acceptance  I  had 
constantly  submitted  stories.  In  1911 
*'The  Delineator"  gave  me  a  first  prize 
of  two  thousand  dollars  for  a  short 
story,  ''The  Ancient  Dawn''.  In  1904  I 
began  writing  stories  about  Pelleas  and 
Etarre,  two  old  lovers,  and  forty  of 
these  were  published  in  a  dozen  maga- 
zines, and  hialf  were  collected  in  a  vol- 
ume published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. These  were  followed  by  ''Friend- 
ship Village"  stories.  The  first  editor  to 
whom  one  of  these  stories  was  submitted, 
declined  it  with  the  word  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  small  towns  was  wide, 
but  that  he  had  never  seen  any  such 
people  as  these.  About  sixty  of  these 
stories  have  been  published  serially;  the 
majority  of  them  are  now  collected  in 
four  volumes — ^but  I  am  still  not  sure 
that  the  first  editor  was  not  right. 

After  graduating  from  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity there  were  about  six  years  spent 
in  newspaper  work,  in  Milwaukee  and 
New  York,  and  in  magazine  work  in  New 
York — and  in  that  time  a  master's  de- 
gree was  given  me  by  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sitv  for  work  done  in  absentia;  but 
neither  degree  in  itself  has  ever  meant 
ansrthing  to  me — only,  that  part  of  the 
work  which  I  liked  and  wanted  was  in- 
valuable. ...  I  began  work  on  the 
Milwaukee  "Evening  Wisconsin",  which 
had  accepted  that  nrst  story  of  mine, 
and  I  secured  a  position  by  attrition.  I 
presented  myself  every  morning  at  the 
desk  of  the  city  editor  to  ask  for  an 
assignment,  but  the  chief  thing  that  I 
recall  about  those  mornings  was  the  in- 
tense wish  that  the  elevator  which  was 
taking  me  up  to  the  city  room  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  elevator  taking  me 
down  again.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
the  city  editor  let  me  write  about  a  flower 
show.  I  have  never  put  such  emotion 
into  anything  else  that  I  have  written. 
I  was  another  month  in  getting  on  the 
staff.  Later  I  was  with  the  Milwaukee 
"Journal",  In  New  York  the  process 
was  different.  After  being  refused  bv 
nearly  every  paper  there,  I  went  back 
to  the  New  York  "World".  By  the  office 
boy,  every  morning,  I  sent  in  a  list  of 
suggestions,  made  from  that  day's  news, 
on  which  I  thought  that  I  could  write, 
and  the  city  editor  checked  those  things 
I  might  try.  After  a  good  many  weeks 
I  went  on  the  sUff  of  the  "World". 

All  of  this  was  largely  sheer  adventure. 
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It  was  so  much  pure  pioneering  that  none 
of  it  now  seems  to  me  to  have  been  either 
win  or  purpose,  but  pure  delight.  But 
at  the  time  I  was  under  the  delusion  that 
I  was  very  determined. 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  lived 
with  my  father  and  mother  in  the  little 
town  where  I  was  born  and  where  they 
have  spent  most  of  their  lives.  Here  I 
haiPB  written  ten  books  of  fiction. 


W.  P.  M.  Kennedy,  whose  article, 
"Political  Biography  in  Canada",  is  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bookman,  is  an 
Irishman  who  has  been  for  some  years 
on  the  Modem  History  staff  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Historical  Society.  His  stud- 
ies at  Trinity  College  (Dublin),  and 
Oxford,  and  at  Heidelberg,  led  him  to 
specialize  for  some  years  in  sixteenth- 
century  history.  As  author  of  "The 
Elizabethan  Interpretations'',  "Parish 
Life  under  Queen  Elizabeth'',  and 
"Studies  in  Tudor  History",  as  well  as 
by  editing  the  "Visitation  Documents 
of  the  Reformation  Period",  and  by 
frequent  contributions  to  "The  English 
Historical  Review"  and  foreign  history 
journals,  he  is  weU  known  in  academic 
circles  as  an  authority  upon  the  Tudor 
period  of  English  constitutional  his- 
tory. Since  accepting  the  Professor- 
ship of  English  at  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  and  becoming  intimately 
concerned  with  the  teaching  of  history 
in  Canada,  he  has  turned  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  Canadian  history, 
and  his  first  publication  in  this  field, 
the  important  "Documents  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Constitution",  appeared  in  the 
fall  of  last  year. 


J.  K.  Huysmans's  "En  Route",  long 
familiar  to  European  readers  in  sev- 
eral languages,  was  recently  published 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in 
English.  It  deals  with  the  evolution 
of  a  soul  from  a  state  of  debased  ma- 
terialism to  one  of  intense  spirituality. 


Dawn,     by     Elbanor     H.      Portsb,     Ulus. 
[Housbton,   11.60]. 

A  sketch   of  a  blind  boy  who  Uvea  to 
serve  others. 
Jfa    Pettengill,    by    Harbt    L«on    Wilson 
[Doubleday,    11.60]. 

A    narrative    mtroduclnir    many    of    the 
characters  in  "Russies  of  Red  Gap". 
Nomada  of  the  Nortn,  by  Jambs  Oliver  Cur- 
wooD,  illus.   [Doubleday,  11.60]. 

The  adventures  of  a  bear  cub  and  a  pup 
who   become   comrades. 
The  Valley  of  Vision,  by  Hbnrt  van  Dtks 
[Doubleday,   1 1.601. 

The  romance  ox  two  young  people  who 
rebel  against  a   narrow   environment 
The  City  of  Comrades,  by  Basil  Kino,  Ulus. 
[Harpers,  11.76]. 

The  experiences  of  a  man  who  wins  back 
his  self-respect 
Humoreaq^e,   by    Fannib    Hurst    [Harpers, 
11.60]. 
Humorous  sketches  of  Jewish  life. 
The  Byea  of  the  Blind,  by  Arthur  Sombrs 
RocuB    [Doran.   |1.60]. 

A  romance  charged  with  mystery. 
The  Son  of  Pio,  by  C.  Li.  Carlsbn   [Duttoxu 
$1.76]. 

The  story  of  a  native  Filipino  who  would 
be  an  American. 
Bn   Route,    by    J.    K    Hutbmans    [Dutton, 
$2.60]. 

The  study  of  a  French  unbeliever  who 
returns  to  his  faith. 

War  and  Beo<matruction 

A  Little  Oray  Home  in  France,  by   Hblbn 
Davbnport  Gibbons    [Century,   S1.60]. 

Impressions    of    a   woman    who   opened 
her    home    in    France    to    the    American 
doughboya 
The  War  Diary  of  a  Diplomat,  by  Lbb  BfsRi- 
wbthbr  [Dodd,  Mead,  12.00]. 

Hie  record  of  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  American  Ambassador  to  France. 
FuU   Speed   Ahead,   by    Hbnrt    B.    Bbbton. 
Ulus.    [Doubleday,  $1.60]. 

Sketches  of  the  American  navy  at  work. 
Volleya  from  a  N on-Combatant,  by  William 
RoscoB   Thatbr    [Doubleday,    $2.00], 

A  collection  of  papers  on  various  aspects 
of  the  war 
The   Britiah   Revolution   and    the   American 
Democracy,  by  Norman  Anoell  [Heubech, 
$1,601. 

A  discussion  of  British  Labor  programa 
The  Firebrand  of  Bolaheviam.  by   Princbbs 
Catherinb      Radziwill,       illua       [Small, 
Maynard.   12.00]. 

The  story  of  German  secret  service  plot- 
ting in  Russia. 
An    American    Poilu,    Anonymous     [Little, 
Brown,  $1.35]. 

The   letters  of  an  American  who  joined 
the  French  army. 
Alsace-Lorraine   Since   1870,   by    Barry   Cbrf 
[Macmillan,   11.50]. 

A  study  of  the  relations  of  Germany  to 
Alsace  and  L<orraine. 
Fighters  for  Peace,  by  Mary  R   Parkman, 
illus.    [Century.    $1.50]. 

The    biographies    of   ten    prominent   sol- 
diers and  statesmen  of  the  Allies. 
Forty    Days    in   19 1^.    by    Maj.-Gen.    Sir    F. 
Mauricb,   lllua  with  maps   [Doran,   $2.00]. 
An  exposition  of  the  first  great  offensive 
drive  of  the  war. 
The   Covenant   of  Peace,  by   H.    N.    Brails- 
FORO   [Huebsch,   $.2r>]. 
A  prize  essay  on   the  league  of  nations. 
The  Society  of  Nations,  by  T.  J.  Lawrxncb, 
LL.D..  J. P.    [Oxford.   $1.50]. 

A  survey  of  the  origin  and  development 
of   International   society. 
Ivan  Speaks,  Anonymous    [Houghton,   $.76]. 
Sayings    of    Russian    soldiers    overhead 
by  a  nurse  at  the  front. 
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Americana   Miaaion    to    Sarve    Humanity,   by 
Frank  Moss  [Stratford,  11.00]. 

Selections   from    American    leaders,    be- 
ffinnln^:    with     Washington,     which     voice 
America's  mission. 
When    the    Boya    Come    Home,  by    Likut. 
Harold  Hersst,  illu&   [Britton,   $1.25]. 

A  soldier's  views  on   the  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  men  in  service. 
The    Resurrected    Nations,    by    Isaac    Don 
UpviNB,   lllus.   with  maps    [Stokes.   |1.60]. 

Histories  of  the  small  nations  in  l^urope 
and  Asia  set  free  by   the  war. 
The  Grand  Fleet,  J9i4-J9i6,hy  Admiral  Vis- 
count Jbllicoe,  illus.   [JDoran,  S6.00]. 

A    record    of    the    creation,    development 
and  work  of  the  British  fleet. 
Roger  AlHer,  by  His  Parents,  translated  by 
Hbnrt  H.  Kino  [Association,  11.25]. 

The  story  of  a  young  Frenchman  who 
was  killed  in  action. 
League  of  Nations:   Shall  It  Be  an  Alliance, 
f  or  a  Nation  of  Nationaf  by  Alfred  Owbn 
Crozibr  [New  York :  Lecouver,  |.50]. 

Suggestions   for   the   amendment   of   the 
proposed  constitution  of  the  league. 
Canaaa'a  Part  in  the  Great  War  [issued  by 
the    Department    of    Public    Information. 
Ottawa]. 

A  report  of  Canada's  war  activities  and 
their  cost  to  the  country. 
War    Aims     and     Peace    Ideals,    edited     by 
Tucker      Brook e.      B  Litt..      and      Henry 
Seidel  Canby,  i'h.D.   [Yale,  $1.80]. 

Selections  in  prose  and  verse  illustrating 
the  ideals  of  the  countries  at  war. 
A    Society   of  States,   by    W.    T.    S.    Stallt- 
BRASS.  M.A.  [Dutton,  12.00]. 

A  discussion  of  how  equality  may  exist 
between  members  of  a  league  of  nations. 
My  German  Prisona,  by  Horace  Gray  Gilli- 
LAND  [Houghton.  11.50]. 

An  account  of  two  and  a  half  years  of 
captivity  by  an  officer  in  the  British  army. 
Ten  Daya  That  Shook  the  World,  by  John 
Reed,  illus.   [Boni  and  Liver ight.  |2.00]. 

A  record  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in 
Petrograd. 
The  Idea  of  a  League  of  Nations,  by  H.  G. 
Wells     and     Others     [Atlantic    Monthly 
Press]. 

A  treatise  by  a  group  of  British  pub- 
licists composing  the  I^eague  of  Free  Na- 
tions Association. 

Poetry 

Golden  Stars  and   Other  Verses,  by   Henry 
VAN  Dyke   [Scribners,   $.60]. 
Poems  inspired  by  the  war. 
Marmion,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  edited  with 
an   introduction   and    notes   by   Zelma   E. 
Clark  [New  York:  Merrill,  |.80]. 
A  volume  of  Merrill's  English  Texts. 
In    Flandera   Fielda    and    Other    Poema,   by 
Ldtot.-Col.    John    McCrab,    M.D.,     illus. 
[Putnam,  $1.50]. 

Poems  supplemented  by  a  sketch  of  the 
author  by   Sir  Andrew  Biacphail. 
Fiaherman*s  Verae,  by  William  Haynes  and 
Joseph  LeRoy  Harrison  [Duffleld,  11.50]. 
An  anthology  of  verse  on  fishing. 
Afterglow,  by  James  Fenimorb  Cooper,  Jr.. 
Capt.,  F.A.,  N.A.    [Yale,   |1.00]. 

Lyrical  poems  by  the  great-grandson  of 
the  nov^ist 
The  Flag   and   Other  Poema,  J9J8.  by   Amy 
Rbdpath  Roddick   [Montreal:   Dougall]. 
Verses  on  the  war  and  other  themes. 
The  Song  of  Three  Frienda,  by  John  G.  Nei- 
hardt  [Macmillan,  11.251. 

A  tale  of  trappers  in  the  upper  Missouri 
River  country  in  the  early  'twenties. 
The  Roekina  Horae,  by  Christopher  Morley 
[Doran,  $1.26]. 

Songa  of  every  day  reprinted  from  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Mary  Heaton  Vorse  writes  to  her 
publishers:  "I  wish  you  wanted  a 
book  about  Italy  and  industrial  condi- 
tions here  for  next  fall  instead  of  a 
sequel  to  The  Prestons'.  You  do  not 
know  how  happy  it  makes  me  to  learn 
that  over  10,000  copies  of  The  Pres- 
tons'  have  been  sold  since  you  pub- 
lished it  in  December." 


The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  idea 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  German 
Socialists  became  the  sti^ngest  single 
political  party,  the  personalities  that 
dominated  it,  the  divergencies  respon- 
sible for  the  perpetual  intra-party 
turmoil,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
party's  course  in  1914  and  since,  is 
what  the  author,  Ludwig  Lore,  has 
undertaken  in  ''German  Social  De- 
mocracy". Long  ago,  it  is  said,  Mr. 
Lore  was  inveighing  against  German 
militarism  and  imperialism  in  his 
"Volkszeitung",  a  German-language 
daily  in  New  York. 


Australian  newspapers  of  the  end 
of  last  November  have  lately  come  to 
hand,  and  the  Melbourne  "Age"  made 
the  interesting  calculation  then  that 
Mr.  Hughes  had  delivered  more  pub- 
lic speeches  than  all  the  other  dele- 
gates of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  put 
together,  and  that  his  public  speeches, 
up  to  a  ceirtain  period,  were  more 
numerous  than  those  delivered  by  all 
the  members  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  the  same  time.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  a  short  while  ago  there 
was  issued  anonjrmously  a  volume  en- 
titled "Mr.  Hughes",  a  critical  study 
of  the  views  of  the  Australian  Prime 
Minister  as  revealed  by  his  speeches. 
It  is  now  currently  believed  that  the 
author  was  the  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Rob- 
ertson. 
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Theodore  Brockbank  De  Vinne,  son 
of  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne,  founder 
of  the  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York, 
has  retired  from  the  presidency  and 
active  participation  in  the  business. 
His  son,  Charles  DeWitt  De  Vinne, 
retires  as  vice-president,  but  remains 
a  director  in  the  company. 

James  W.  Bothwell,  with  the  De 
Vinhes  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
general  manager  since  1908,  will  be 
chief  executive.  His  son,  Irving  D. 
Bothwell,  is  treasurer,  and  William  J. 
Eakins  vice-president  and  sales  man- 
ager. 

The  De  Vinne  Press  was  founded  in 
1836  and  has  many  printing  achieve- 
ments to  its  credit.  Among  them  was 
the  composition  of  the  entire  Century 
Dictionary. 


Dr.  Ernest  Freund,  professor  of  ju- 
risprudence and  public  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  been  awarded* 
the  Ames  prize  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Harvard  University  Law  School  for 
his  book,  "Standards  of  American  Leg- 
islation". The  Ames  prize,  named 
after  a  former  dean  of  the  law  school, 
was  established  in  1898  by  Judge  Jul- 
ian W.  Mack  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court.  It  consists  of  a  bronze 
medal  and  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
is  given  every  four  years  to  the  writer 
of  the  most  meritorious  law  book  or 
legal  essay  written  in  English.  Among 
former  winners  of  the  prize  have  been 
Dean  John  H,  Wigmore  of  Northwest- 
em  University,  and  Professor  Freder- 
ick W.  Maitland  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England. 


A  recently  published  volume  is 
"Training  for  the  Electric  Railway 
Business",  by  C.  B.  Fairchild,  Jr.,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, 


Mere  Melodien,   by   Kdwin    Mkade   Robinson 
[McKay,    |1.25j. 

Imac^inatlve  verses,  some  gathered  from 
the  newspapers. 
Songs  and  Poems,  by   John   Jay   Chapman 
[Scribners,  11.00]. 
Poems  on  various  themes,  reprinted. 
Songa    of    the    Services,    by    Will    Stokes 
[Stokes,   11.50]. 

Songs   of    the    army,    navy    and    marine 
corps. 
The  Heart  of  Peace,  by  Laursncb  Housman 
[Small,  Maynard,   11.25]. 
A  collection  of  verse  on  war  and  peace. 
The   Wild  S%oan9  at  Coole,  by  W.   B.   Ybats 
[Macmillan.   11.25]. 

Selections  embodying  the  latest  poems  of 
the  Irish  writer. 
Escape  and  Fantasy,  by  Georob  Rostrevor 
[Macmillan,  |1.00]. 
Lyrical  poems  by  a  new  author. 
Representative  American   Poetry,   edited    by 
K  B.  Richards  [New  York:  Merrill,  |.30]. 
Selections  supplemented  by  biographical 
and  critical  notes. 
The  New  Day,  by  Scudder  Middleton  [Mac- 
millan,  11.00]. 

Poems  reflecting  the  spirit  of  today. 

Kittartan    Poetry    Book,    by    Lady    Grbqory 

[Putnam,  11.25]. 

Translations  of  poems  from  the  Irish. 

Poems  AbotU   God,  by  Lieut.   John   Crowe 

Ransom   [Holt.  11.25]. 

RetlectioHM  on  the  meaning  of  God  in  our 
daUy  life. 
The  New  Era  in  American  Poetry,  by  Louis 
Untbrmeyer    [Holt,   12.25]. 

A    summary    of    American    poetry    since 
Whitman,    with    illustrative    quotations. 
War   Verses,  by   I^aura   Bell   Everett  and 
Elizabeth    Abbey   Everett    [published   by 
the  authors  at  Berkeley,  Cal.j. 

A  collection  of  ten  poems  on  the  war. 
Dreams  and  Oibes,  by  Edward  Sapir   [Gor- 
ham  Press]. 

Poems  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poetry,  by  John 
Livingston  Lowes   [Houghton,  |1.75]. 

A  consideration  of  old  and  new  tenden- 
cies In  poetry. 

Drama 

Washington,    the    Man    Who    Made    Us,    by 
Percy  Mackayb    [Knopf,   |1.75]. 

A  play  depicting  the  life  of  Washington. 
The    Dream    Queen,    a    translation    of    the 
"Svapnavasavadatta"   of  Bhasa.   by  A.   G. 
Shirreff    and    Panna   Lall    [Allahabad; 
Indian   Press]. 
A  play  translated  from  the  Sanskrit 
The   Man   of  Kerioth,   by    Robert   Norwood 
[Doran,  |1.25]. 

A  lyric  drama  of  the  life  of  Christ 
The  Oentleman  Ranker  and  Other  Plays,  by 
Leon   Gordon    [Four   Seas,    11.50]. 

Three   plays  which   have   been  produced 
by  their  actor-author. 
Lafayette;   Columbus;    The  Long   Knives  in 
Illinois,  by  Alice  Johnston   [Holt  11.35]. 
Three  historical  plays  adapted  for  school 
use. 
Bits    of    Background,    by    Emma    Beatrice 
Brunner    [Knopf,   $1.00]. 

Four  one-act  plays  of  modern  life. 

History  and   PoliticcU   Science 

A    History    of   Latin   America,   by    William 

Warren    Sweet,    illus.    [Abingdon.    |3.00]. 

A  study  of  the  past  history  and  present 

condition   of  Latin   America. 

Mexico,    To-Day    and    To-Morrow.   by    E.    D. 

Trowbridge    [Macmillan,    S2.00J. 

A    survey    of    the    political,    social    and 
economic  situation  in  Mexico. 
How     France     is     Ooverned,     by     Raymond 
PoiNCARfi   [McBride.   $2.00]. 

A    translation    of    President    Poincar6'B 
exposition  of  the  government  of  France. 
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M.  Gaaton  Roupnel,  the  author  of 
"Nono:  Love  and  the  Soil",  trans- 
lated by  B.  J.  Beyer,  is  a  native  of 
that  same  wine-growing  district  of 
Burgundy,  near  Dijon,  in  which  the 
scenes  of  his  novel  are  placed,  llie 
book  waa  published  in  France  in  1910. 
The  novel  is  one  of  the  first  issues  In 
the  Library  of  French  Fiction,  whose 
purpose  is  to  acquaint  American 
readers  with  life  in  the  provinces  of 
France  as  portn^ed  by  French 
authors  of  distinction. 


Dr.  Henry  van  Dylce,  aotfaor  and 
former  Minister  to  The  Hague,  has 
founded  a  permanent  prise  fond,  to 
be  awarded  at  the  United  States  Na- 
val Academy,  Annapolis.  During  tfat 
war  he  served  in  the  navy  as  chaplain 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-comman- 
der, and  made  the  determination  to 
accept  no  compensation  for  his  seir- 
vices.  After  his  appointment  it  ms 
found  that  the  regulations  required 
him  to  accept  pay.  This  being  tiie 
case.  Dr.  van  Dyke  set  aside  the  monef 
and  used  it  as  the  nucleus  for  the  priM 
fund. 


Owing  to  a  typographical  error  In 
Miss  Amy  Lowell's  paper,  "Casual  Be* 
flections  on  a  Few  of  the  Yotuigar 
English  Novelists",  which  appeared  In 
the  April  number  of  The  Bookman, 
J.  D.  Beresford's  Iwok,  "The  Won- 
der", was  attributed  to  Gilbert  Can- 
nan. 


Margaret  Widdemer's  novel,  "Yoa'ra 
Only  Young  Once",  several  weeks  »g» 
had  not  only  gone  through  five  editimi 
in  the  United  States,  but  had  been 
published  in  Canada.  The  book  ll  j 
being  published  in  England,  and  Hin 
Widdemer's  American  pablishers  r» 
cently  arranged  for  a  Danish  traa*- 
lation. 
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knew  he*d  register  "a  smile  a  minute"  all  the  wb7 
over.  He  tells  about  "back  home"  and  his  wonder- 
ful Jeanne  and  their  wcmderful  Imbj,  with  the 
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ing translations. 
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THE  RETURN 

BY  WILLIAM  McFEE 


It  is  inevitable  that  the  writer 
whose  work  has  stood  still  for  four 
years,  when  he  comes  up  out  of  the 
blue  and  gold  of  the  Levant  and  pushes 
his  way  shyly  through  the  dank,  wet 
fog  enfolding  his  native  isle,  should 
experience  a  sort  of  mild  astonish- 
ment that  art  and  literature,  in  their 
fundamental  principles  and  practice, 
so  far  from  sharing  in  the  grand, 
triumphal  progress  toward  the  millen- 
nium, remain  very  much  as  he  left 
them.  He  is  inclined  to  say,  "Can  this 
thing  be?"  As  he  passed  a  meditative 
eye  over  the  stacks  of  expensive 
"cheap''  editions  in  the  shops  of  Cairo, 
of  Suez,  of  Salonika,  and  of  Alexan- 
dria, he  had  noted  the  remarkable  una- 
nimity with  which  publishers  had  de- 
clared (on  the  colored  jacket)  that 
the  volume  inside  was  the  product  of 
genius,  a  masterpiece,  a  classic,  a  thrill 
unique  in  life!  Ever  and  anon  this 
same  meditative  eye  was  caught  by  the 
"poems"  of  a  cavalier  or  a  colleger, 
the  "rhymes"  of  a  private  or  of  a  Red 
Cross  orderly,  or  of  some  other  par- 
ticipant in  the  Great  Affair.  Literary 
journals  assailed  him  with  solenm 
articles  assuring  him  that  the  great 
common  people  were  becoming  articu- 


late at  last:  the  art  of  literary  expres- 
sion was  almost  universal;  "mute  in- 
glorious Miltons"  were  being  dragged 
out  of  every  trench  and  mine-sweeper; 
and  the  war  had  provided  the  one 
thing  necessary  for  their  evocation — 
a  subject.  Poetry  bubbled  from  the 
troops  in  irrepressible  streams. 
Miracles  of  descriptive  imagery  were 
discovered  coming  from  all  ranks  of 
the  service  and  of  society. 

It  really  appeared  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  censor,  the  whole  British 
navy  and  army  would  have  burst  into 
song  and  story.  The  age  of  minstrelsy 
was  not  dead.  Each  regiment  had  its 
bard  as  well  as  its  mascot.  Volume 
after  volume  of  letters  from  the 
trenches  was  obtruded  upon  the  cus- 
tomer, and  he  was  instructed  to  be- 
lieve that  each  was  a  vivid  portrayal 
of  the  very  soul  of  the  fighting  man; 
eloquent;  not  only  life  but  literature; 
"marking  an  epoch",  and  placing  its 
unhappily  defunct  author  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  immortals.  Very  often  he 
sighed  as  he  reflected  upon  the  hardy 
nature  of  the  gentlemen  who,  so  the 
publishers  boomed,  had  written  their 
amazing  poems  or  letters  "under  fire" 
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or  "in  action";  and  he  wondered 
whether  war  in  days  to  come  would  not 
lose  much  of  its  horror — when  the 
people,  fully  articulate,  would  not  only 
go  into  battle  singing,  but  writing 
their  songs  and  typing  them  for  publi- 
cation. And  more  than  once  he  con- 
cluded that  if  the  war  was  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  it  was  also 
making  it  somewhat  precarious  for 
the  author,  and  he  resigned  himself 
to  a  future  of  ignoble  penury  and  fu- 
tile achievement. 

So  it  appeared  to  him  of  whom  I 
speak:  a  man  interested,  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world,  in  letters, 
in  books  and  the  technical  problems  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  them — in  his 
art,  in  short;  but  whom  the  war  had 
carried  away  into  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  the  secret  places  of  southern 
Europe,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, however  reluctantly,  to  the  part 
of  a  rather  preoccupied  spectator  of 
the  Universal  Revieiw — ^wondering 
whether,  when  vhe  war  did  finally  get 
itself  finished,  there  would  be  anything 
left  to  write  about. 

But  it  seems  there  is!  Almost  in- 
credible after  four  years  of  delirious 
war  fiction,  war  history,  war  emotion, 
and  war  poetry ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  great  body  of  literature  re- 
gards the  whole  business  of  Armaged- 
don as  a  merely  ephemeral  inconve- 
nience. It  may  be  that  the  great  body 
of  literature  is  for  once  at  fault  in  its 
conclusions.  It  may  be  that  literature, 
like  other  despotic  monarchs,  will  have 
to  abdicate,  and  that  the  new  world 
will  enthrone  the  cinema  or  the  gramo- 
phone in  the  ancient  temples.  There 
may  have  been  a  sinister  motive  be- 
hind the  proposal  to  install  a  Govern- 
ment Department  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. But  the  fact  remains  and  must 
be  recognized.  The  returned  wan- 
derer,  seeking  the   solution   of   this 


paradox,  will  find  it,  I  think,  in  the 
fact  that  war,  while  it  may  be  the 
furnace  which  popular  phraseology 
makes  it,  does  not  necessarily  melt 
down  everything  in  its  vicinity.  Fire 
not  only  melts ;  it  hardens,  it  calcines, 
it  vitrifies,  it  crystallizes,  it  evapo- 
rates. Our  hasty  assumption  that  the 
great  furnace  of  war  was  going  to 
melt  down  our  habits,  our  institutions, 
our  vices,  and  our  prejudices,  and  that 
we  should  all  emerge  purified  and 
more  or  less  perfect  beings,  seems  to 
have  been  an  error  on  the  side  of 
optimism,  at  least.  Just  as  the  war, 
so  far  from  destroying  the  peculiar 
social  structure  of  English  life,  has 
confirmed  and  solidified  it,  making  the 
various  "classes'*  more  clearly  defined 
than  ever,  so  we  may  say  that  the 
smoke  and  debris  of  war  have  only 
obscured  for  a  moment  the  indestruc- 
tible features  of  art. 

And  when  one  thinks  it  out  quietly, 
that  is  what  might  have  been  foreseen. 
The  creative  artist  was  as  prompt  to 
answer  his  country's  call  as  any  other 
man;  but  his  soul  remained  his  own. 
He  accepted  service  as  an  ofiicer,  but 
he  did  not  accept  the  extraordinary 
codes  and  customs  of  the  ofiicer  class. 
He  joined  up  in  the  ranks,  but  he  de- 
clared no  allegiance  to  the  preposter- 
ous ideals  of  artisans  and  unskilled 
laborers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
callow  youths  who  succeeded  at  pa- 
triotism and  asserted  that  art  knew  no 
nationality,  proved  conclusively  that 
they  were  not  only  bad  patriots  but 
bad  artists.  Art  is  never  anything 
else  but  national.  The  fanatical  fools 
who  clamored  to  have  the  memorial 
tablet  removed  from  the  house  in 
London  where  Heine  lived,  showed 
how  easily  men  may  forget  the  very 
principles  for  which  they  are  pro- 
fessedly willing  to  die.  And  those 
men  of  letters  who  deemed  it  an  in- 
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tegral  part  of  loyalty  to  traffic  in  petty 
and  spiteful  slanders,  to  pander  to  the 
public  desire  for  cheap  and  hasty 
melodrama,  have  laid  up  for  them- 
selves much  treasure,  no  doubt;  but 
they  have  also  in  store  a  heavy  burden 
of  regret  for  the  future. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume, 
from  the  foregoing  paragraph,  that 
the  creative  artist  is  debarred  from 
using  the  fresh  material  which  the 
war  has  presented  to  him  during  the 
past  four  years;  but  he  must  make 
sure  that  it  is  fresh,  and  not  simply 
"old  stuff'  with  a  top-dressing  of  mili- 
tarism. Many  men  urge  that  since 
the  war  'has  been  fundamentally  a 
death-grapple  between  the  forces  of 
right  and  wrong,  between  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  light,  the  artist  was 
obliged  to  offer  himself  up — body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  a  living  sacrifice  for  one 
or  the  other.  This  is  very  fine,  but  it 
only  obscures  the  issue.  It  assumes 
the  very  fact  which  these  enthusiasts 
deny — ^that  the  artist  has  a  choice  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  between  truth 
and  error,  honesty  and  obliquity.  He 
has  no  such  choice.  He  had  so  little 
choice  that  he  of  all  men  saw,  years 
before  the  honest  citizen,  that  the  Teu- 
tonic mania  for  material  efficiency  and 
regimentation  of  human  life  was  a 
mania  destined  to  rot  the  very  heart 
out  of  the  nations  whom  it  had  made 
mad. 

But  the  business  of  an  artist  is  to 
create  works  of  art,  and  the  fact  that 
he  is  willing  to  suffer  and  die — either 
gloriously  or  obscurely  as  his  fate  de- 
crees— for  the  liberty  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  his  existence,  does  not 
relieve  him  from  the  austere  obliga- 
tions which  his  vocation  has  in  all  ages 
imposed  upon  him.  He  is  concerned 
only  indirectly  with  the  march  of 
events.  The  honor  of  his  country,  the 
well-being  of  his  family  are  matters 


that  touch  his  manhood  but  not  his 
art.  In  politics  he  may  be  a  socialist 
or  a  monarchist,  a  democrat  or  an  aris- 
tocrat; but  in  his  attitude  toward  his 
material  he  is  profoundly  and  inevi- 
tably alone.  No  one  can  help  him. 
Amid  the  dust  of  conflict  and  the 
multitudinous  murmurs  of  the  millions 
around  him,  he  remains  in  secret  pos- 
session of  his  own  soul,  watching  alike 
for  the  incalculable  moment  and  the 
elusive  phrase,  and  adding  in  almost 
imperceptible  gradations  to  the  work 
which  is  the  real  preoccupation  of  his 
life. 

A  point  which  it  is  fitting  to  make 
here  refers  to  the  doubtful  value  of 
hurried  production  to  meet  a  new  and 
unanticipated  market,  so  that  the  ar- 
tist's individuality  is  spread  thin,  like 
a  veneer  upon  the  surface,  and  does 
not  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  his 
work.  Very  often  there  is  at  the  back 
of  such  production  a  tendency  to 
economize,  to  conserve  one's  imagina- 
tive output  f oi*  some  future  design, 
and  to  job  off  upon  an  indulgent  public 
second-rate  work.  Perhaps  the  war 
has  been  too  much  for  many  of  us. 
The  emotional  stress  and  the  editorial 
insistence  have  been  too  sustained. 
But  in  precise  proportion  as  an  artist 
ignores  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
in  this  matter,  so  is  he  destined  to  a 
wholesome  regret.  The  fact  is,  he  has 
very  little  choice.  His  happiness  is 
contingent  upon  giving  himself  to  the 
very  uttermost  to  the  work  in  hand. 
No  silly  fear  of  "writing  himself  out 
or  "running  dry"  or  "wasting  ideas 
must  prevent  his  putting  every  ounce 
into  the  job.  The  artist  must  neces- 
sarily write  himself  out  every  time  he 
attempts  to  interpret  his  soul  in  terms 
of  the  phenomena  amid  which  he  lives. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
theory  that  imagination  "grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on".    It  is  much  more 
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illuminatiii£r»  in  the  case  of  the  artist, 
to  say  that  the  imasrinative  faculty, 
like  the  bodily  muscles,  develops  with 
strenuous  exercise. 

And  so  it  appears,  upon  reflection, 
that  the  artist,  so  far  from  having 
been  transmogrified  into  a  kind  of 
recording  angel  by  the  war,  retains  all 
his  weaknesses,  all  his  opportimities, 
and  all  his  obligations.  So  far  from 
admitting  that  every  soldier's  knap- 
sack contains  an  academical'crown  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  field-marshal's 
baton,  he  leaves  the  countless  scrib- 
blers of  the  war  to  the  demobilizing 
department,  and  retires  to  his  own 
study.  He  will  have  much  to  say,  as 
time  goes  on.  Not  necessarily  about 
the  war,  it  should  be  remembered.  Al- 
ready the  theory  has  been  advanced 
that  the  millennium,  so  far  from  fol- 
lowing Armageddon,  came  before; 
and  we  may  expect  works  of  romantic 
realism  dealing  with  a  golden  age  in 
which  we  ourselves  were  dwelling 
without  realizing  our  good  fortune. 
The  inevitable  readjustments  of  so- 
ciety's components— the  new-rich 
bourgeoisie  and  agriculturists,  the  re- 
juvenated noble  landlords  and  jaimty 
penaiannairea — ^will  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  some  Balzac  now  at  school. 


Such  forecastings  are  fascinating  to 
develop;  but  they  are  available  to  any- 
one who  avoids  the  mistake  of  assum- 
ing that  literature  is  about  to  become 
Bolshevized,  that  every  man  will  be  his 
own  author,  and  that  the  arts  in  some 
mysterious  fashion  are  to  take  a  pro- 
digious bound  forward  into  a  region 
of  chaotic  license  and  fantastic  fe- 
cimdity.  We  shall  continue  to  climb 
Parnassus  on  foot,  for  there  are 
neither  royal  roads  nor  wagons  lit  on 
that  route.  The  Great  War  is  ended, 
and  the  world,  we  are  assured,  has 
been  made  safe  for  democracy.  But 
the  artist  is  never  safe ;  not  even  when 
he  is  dead.  He  is  forever  at  war  with 
the  enemies  within  his  gate — ^his  own 
circumstances,  his  own  laziness,  his 
own  abominable  waywardness  of  im- 
pulse. He  is  in  love  with  his  work, 
which  is  to  say  he  is  fascinated  by  it 
and  hates  it;  he  forsakes  it  and  flies 
back  to  it;  he  lives  in  it  and  by  it,  yet 
sacrifices  everything  else  to  it.  He 
may  conceal  his  passion  with  an  as- 
sumption of  worldly  sagacity  or  bo- 
hemian  dissipation,  but  if  he  be  a  true 
artist  it  is  the  one  permanent  consola- 
tion of  his  existence.  In  literature  as 
in  life,  without  love  there  can  be  no 
understanding. 
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BY  HENRY  UTCHFIELD  WEST 


The  river  flowed  lazily  at  the  foot 
of  the  grassy  slope,  and  the  bluebirds 
were  like  transplanted  azure  in  the 
near-by  vineyard.  In  the  sky  were 
fleecy  clouds,  and  on  the  eiarth  were 
patches  of  vivid  green  in  a  setting  of 
rusty  brown.  All  these  things  I  noted 
as  I  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
small,  bark-covered  building  on  the 
hillside.  Then  I  rapped  gently  upon 
the  unpainted,  weather-beaten  door. 

"Come  in !" 

The  voice  was  soft,  melodious,  fa- 
miliar. I  pressed  down  the  rustic 
latch,  entered  a  book-lined  room,  and 
John  Burroughs  rose  to  greet  me. 
He  had  changed  but  little  since  the 
days  when  I  had  tramped  with  him, 
for  age  has  rested  lightly  upon  his 
shoulders.  His  hair  is  white,  and 
sparse  enough  upon  his  brow  to  show 
the  contour  of  a  splendid  forehead. 
His  long  and  flowing  beard — ^which  he 
stroke  as  he  talks — is  grey.  His  fea- 
tures index  his  placid  life,  and  his 
clear  eyes  are  literally  the  windows  of 
his  soul.  He  wore  a  farmer's  suit — ^a 
thick  sack  coat,  soft  collar,  and  un- 
dressed buckskin  shoes — and  looked 
like  a  man  of  the  fields.  In  fact,  he 
had  been  out  all  morning  with  a  hoe. 

We  sat  in  front  of  the  old  fireplace 
and  talked  long  of  men  and  things. 
The  pyramid  of  stone,  built  from  the 
broad  hearth  to  the  ceiling,  was  deco- 
rated with  many  bird's-nests  and  other 
trophies  of  the  woods.  A  picture  of 
Walt  Whitman  was  conspicuous.  The 
study-table  was  burdened  with  books 
and  manuscripts.  On  the  walls  were 
portraits  of  Roosevelt,  Emerson,  Car- 


lyle,  Huxley,  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  of 
other  friends.  Well-filled  book-shelves 
lined  the  walls.  It  did  not  require  the 
genius  of  Sherlock  Holmes  to  discover 
that  the  room  was  the  workshop  of  a 
man  who  loved  nature  and  wrote  books. 

Then  we  went  over  to  Slabsides,  the 
place  built  with  his  own  hands,  nestled 
in  the  hills  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  a 
retreat  for  quiet  thinking.  He  took 
the  wheel  of  his  automobile  and 
laughed  softly  as  we  started.  "It  took 
me  a  long  time  to  learn  to  run  this 
car*',  he  said,  'because  I  could  not 
realize  at  first  that  I  had  to  be  its 
brains.  A  horse,  you  know,  has  in- 
telligence, but  this  thing  has  none.  It 
is  always  difiicult  to  manage  a  brain- 
less thing."  Under  his  guidance,  how- 
ever, the  machine  was  safely  piloted 
over  the  narrow  highway  until  we 
alighted  and  began  our  tramp  up  the 
mountainside,  over  the  same  woodland 
road  which  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Burroughs  once  walked  together. 
It  was  almost  the  first  of  April  and 
spring  was  in  the  air.  The  bluejay 
looked  down  upon  us  with  friendly 
eye,  and  the  finches  were  like  tiny 
shadows  amid  the  hemlock  boughs.  A 
turtle,  slowly  moving  from  one  pond 
to  another,  crossed  our  path.  Mr. 
Burroughs  took  it  up,  caressed  its 
rounded  shell,  and  addressed  it  as  if  it 
were  human.  As  we  talked,  he  sud- 
denly halted. 

"Wait  a  minute",  he  said.  "Listen ! 
I  hear  a  mourning  dove." 

From  far  away,  in  the  depths  of  the 
hills,  came  the  plaintive  call,  thrice  re- 
peated.   It  was  as  sad  as  it  was  sweet. 
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"Spring  is  here",  said  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, raising  his  hands;  "spring  is 
here." 

It  was  almost  like  a  benediction. 


John  Burroughs  has  ascended  the 
pathway  of  life,  as  he  climbs  a  moun- 
tain, with  leisurely  steps.  "In  every 
life",  he  says,  "there  is  time  to  be  wise 
and  opportunity  to  tend  the  growth  of 
the  spirit."  Thus  has  he  acquired 
both  wisdom  and  spirituality,  to  the 
great  gain  of  himself  and  of  the  world. 
He  has  not  hastened,  as  though  there 
were  naught  between  the  valley  and 
the  height;  but  he  has  strolled  and 
sauntered,  with  eyes  open  for  the  blos- 
soming flower,  and  ears  alert  for  the 
singing  of  birds.  He  has  had  time 
to  listen  and  observe,  to  drink  the 
waters  of  perennial  springs,  to  hold 
converse  with  his  soul.  He  knew  that 
in  his  own  good  time  the  sunmiit 
would  be  reached;  and  that  when  he 
looked  out  upon  eternity  with  im- 
shaded  eyes,  he  could  also  glance  back- 
ward with  the  consciousness  that  the 
path  which  he  had  traveled  had  not 
been  trod  in  vain.  Surely  this  is  the 
reason  why,  at  eighty-two  years  of 
age,  his  mentality  is  unimpaired  and 
his  step  has  lost  little  of  its  youthful 
vigor.  His  eye  is  keen — the  wood- 
chuck  is  still  the  victim  of  his  un- 
erring rifle — ^his  enthusiasm  is  un- 
abated, and  the  lure  of  the  woods  still 
holds  him  in  its  thrall. 

Bom  on  April  8,  1887,  near  Rox- 
bury.  New  York,  Mr.  Burroughs  came 
into  the  world  with  the  springtime, 
and  vernal  freshness  seems  ever  to 
have  rested  upon  him.  The  fact  that 
he  was  bom  upon  a  farm  does  not 
wholly  account  for  a  love  of  nature 
which  is  inherent,  and  not  inherited. 
His  childhood  days  were  closely  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  homely  facts  of  the 


barn — ^the  cattle,  the  gathering  of 
apples,  the  sowing  and  harvesting  of 
crops.  He  loved  the  woods  and  the 
fields;  he  belonged,  he  says,  to  them; 
and  his  substance  and  taste  assimilated 
them  as  healthily  as  his  body  did  its 
food.  He  possessed  instinct  and 
genius  for  discovery.  The  largest 
berries  were  for  his  finding;  and  the 
wariest  trout  was  destined  for  his 
hook.  The  tiniest  nest  in  the  leafy 
branches  was  for  him  something  open 
and  unconcealed. 

His  life  on  the  farm  ended  when  he 
was  about  seventeen  years  old  and 
then,  like  many  another  country  boy, 
he  began  to  teach  school.  Today  we 
who  love  John  Burroughs  envy  the 
children  whom  he  taught,  for  there 
must  have  been  more  than  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  in  his  lessons ; 
but  when  he  visited  the  old  school- 
house  not  long  ago  he  learned,  with  a 
touch  of  regret,  that  his  name  had 
been  forgotten.  "Still",  as  he  said  to 
me,  "perhaps  this  was  natural,  for  I 
found  not  only  a  new  generation  but  a 
new  race — Italians,  Poles,  and  Slo- 
vaks." Later,  after  a  term  at  the  vil- 
lage academy,  he  went  west  and  taught 
at  Polo,  Illinois.  Two  years  ago  he  re- 
turned to  the  little  town  to  revive  old 
memories ;  '*but",  he  said,  with  a  half- 
despairing  gesture  of  his  hands,  "noth- 
ing was  the  same  but  the  sky". 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  Mr.  Burroughs  went  to 
Washington,  intending  to  enter  the 
army  but  accepting,  instead,  a  position 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  When 
General  Early  threatened  the  capital, 
Mr.  Burroughs  shouldered  a  musket 
and  made  his  way  out  to  the  rifle  pits ; 
"but",  he  said  when  questioned  as  to 
how  he  ever  developed  such  pugnacity, 
"I  really  believe  at  heart  I  was  a 
coward.  My  knees  trembled  when  I 
looked  out  into  the  mysterious  dark- 
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ness  and  heard  the  bullets  sing/'  He 
did  not  have  to  fire  his  musket,  and 
went  back  to  his  desk  all  unscathed. 
For  eleven  years,  from  1862  to  1878, 
he  remained  in  office,  so  thoroughly 
detesting  the  confinement  of  a  clerical 
position  that  he  bought  a  little  home, 
literally  imder  the  dome  of  the  capitol, 
where,  to  quote  his  own  words,  he 
"took  an  earth  bath  twice  a  day". 
These  were  the  Arcadian  days  of  the 
capital,  "before  the  easy-going  south- 
em  ways  had  gone  and  the  prim,  new, 
northern  ways  had  come  in" ;  when  he 
could  drive  Chloe,  his  newly-purchased 
Devonshire  cow,  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  while  she  cut  capers  in  front 
of  the  White  House  and  kicked  up  her 
heels  most  disrespectfully  as  she 
passed  the  Treasury.  "But  that  night", 
says  Mr.  Burroughs,  "the  long-vacant 
stall  in  the  old  stable  was  filled,  and 
the  next  morning  the  coffee  had  ex- 
perienced a  change  of  heart." 

Life  in  Washington  was  not  alto- 
gether without  its  advantages.  There 
was  opportunity  to  indulge  in  rural 
and  unclerical  tastes.  It  was  but  a 
step  from  the  city  into  the  country. 
From  his  door  he  could  see  the  great, 
green  arms  of  the  trees  beckon  and  in- 
vite. He  loved  the  soft,  mellow  atmos- 
phere, the  picturesque  beauty  of  Rock 
Creek,  the  cool  recesses  of  the  woods 
along  Piney  branch.  The  old  Marl- 
boro road  stirred  his  instinct  to  travel, 
and  there  was  a  pleasant  warmth  in 
the  redness  of  the  Tennallytown  high- 
way. But  the  great  episode  of  his 
Washington  existence  was  his  associa- 
tion with  Walt  Whitman.  He  had  read 
Whitman  as  a  boy  and  had  grown  to 
admire  him  intensely.  He  still  thinks 
Whitman  is  the  only  mountain  in  our 
literary  landscape.  The  intimacy  be- 
tween the  two  men  became  very  close. 
They  were  congenial  spirits. 

"Whitman's  large  body  and  noble 


head,  crowned  with  white  hair  which 
fell  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  luxu- 
riant beard",  said  Mr.  Burroughs,  as 
he  talked  with  me  of  these  olden  days, 
"made  him  conspicuous  everywhere. 
He  used  to  come  to  our  house  on  Sun- 
day morning  for  breakfast.  He  was 
due  at  eight  o'clock,  but  I  would  watch 
one  street  car  after  another  for  maybe 
a  couple  of  hours  before  he  opened  the 
gate  and  strolled  in,  with  never  a 
shadow  of  an  excuse ;  but  taking  it  for 
granted,  with  real  poetic  license,  that 
whenever  he  came  he  was  welcome." 

"What  writers  have  most  influenced 
your  life?" 

"Emerson  and  Whitman.  Probably 
I  should  put  Whitman  first,  because  in 
his  case  the  personal  equation  was  a 
large  factor.  I  met  Emerson  only  two 
or  three  times,  so  that  I  did  not  know 
him  intimately,  although  I  have  read 
and  reread  his  essays  over  and  over 
again.  When  I  first  read  Emerson  I 
could  make  nothing  of  him,  but  later, 
when  I  was  out  West,  I  found  three 
volumes  of  his  'Miscellanies'  and  then 
I  fell  under  his  spell.  With  Whitman 
it  was  different.  I  knew  the  man  as 
well  as  his  books.  Whitman  gave  me 
a  view  of  the  largeness  of  life.  He 
was  cosmic  and  elemental,  almost  pa- 
triarchal, like  the  men  of  the  early 
heroic  ages.  Much  to  my  regret,  I 
never  met  Thoreau.  I  am  indebted  to 
Matthew  Arnold  for  clear  thinking  and 
clean  expression,  and  I  enjoy  Ruskin's 
prose.  I  cannot  read  Browning;  he 
makes  my  mental  bones  ache.  Words- 
worth is  my  favorite  among  the  Eng- 
lish poets,  because  he  sees,  interprets, 
and  expresses  nature  with  absolute 
fidelity.  Essays  always  have  been, 
and  still  are  my  chief  delight. 

"A  good  deal  of  present-day  litera- 
ture reaches  me",  continued  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, "but  very  little  of  it  grips  me. 
I  do  not  care  for  fiction.    In  times  like 
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these  the  realities  are  too  absorbin^r. 
Most  of  the  nature  books  tire  me. 
They  are  sensational  or  written  to 
meet  a  supposed  want.  Our  popular 
periodical  publications  and  Sunday 
papers  seem  trying  to  compete  with  the 
moving-picture  shows,  or  to  give  their 
readers  something  that  will  make  as 
little  demand  upon  their  thinking 
powers  as  do  the  movies.  The  movies 
are  the  pest  of  our  times.  They  are 
a  part  of  our  hurry  and  shallowness. 
Look  back  on  our  periodicals  ten  years 
ago  and  see  how  much  more  solid 
matter  there  was  in  them  at  that  time 
than  at  present.  The  monthly  maga- 
zine vies  with  the  weekly  for  the 
ephemera  of  the  hour,  and  the  weekly 
vies  with  the  daily  paper — so  little  is 
there  in  any  of  them  that  a  reflective 
man  can  sit  by  his  own  fireside  and 
read.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  think  that, 
amid  a  multitude  of  books,  I  go  back 
with  most  satisfaction  to  Emerson  and 
Whitman.  They  give  me  real  mental 
sustenance  and  stimulation." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Burroughs 
is  more  of  a  nature  lover  than  he  is  a 
book  lover.  His  library  is  all  out- 
doors, inexhaustible  and  everlasting, 
with  inviting  volumes  always  spread 
before  him.  Why  should  he  sedc  the 
printed  page  when  the  book  of  nature 
is  open  wide? 

II 

The  genius  of  John  Burroughs  could 
not  thrive  in  repellent  soil.  With  a 
man  of  his  temperament  much,  if  not 
everything,  depends  upon  environ- 
ment. He  realized  this  fact  early  in 
his  life  and,  cutting  the  Gordian  knot 
which  bound  him  to  the  position  of 
bank  examiner,  sought  a  place  where 
he  could  live  close  to  Mother  Earth. 

He  found  his  resting-place  upon  the 
west  shore  of  the  Hudson  river,  about 
half-way  between  Newburgh  and 
Kingston,  at  a  spot  now  known  as  West 


Park.  Of  the  building  of  his  home  he 
has  written  a  prose  poem.  When  he 
set  out  to  look  for  a  place  in  the  coun- 
try, he  says,  he  was  chiefly  intent  upon 
finding  a  few  acres  of  good  fruit  land 
near  a  large  stone  heap.  The  latter 
he  found  first  and  hastened  to  conclude 
the  bargain.  He  wanted  stone  because 
it  is  more  picturesque  than  wood,  and 
because  all  things  make  friends  with 
the  stone  house — ^the  mosses  and 
lichens,  the  vines  and  birds.  The 
house  became  a  part  of  himself.  His 
hands  helped  to  build  it  and  almost 
every  panel  and  piece  of  wainscoting 
was  cut  from  a  tree  that  had  its  indi- 
vidual history. 

"From  the  hearth  to  the  field  is  a 
great  distance",  says  Thoreau,  but 
in  Mr.  Burroughs's  house  the 
hearth  is  the  field.  Into  the  walls 
were  built  the  superb  autumn  days 
during  which  the  stone  was  quarried. 
"Every  load  that  was  sent  home  car- 
ried my  heart  and  happiness  with  it." 
The  boulders  with  ragged  quartz  faces, 
which  were  chosen  because  of  their 
quaintness  and  "to  make  the  wall  a 
true  compendium  of  the  locality",  still 
stand  out  among  their  greyer  neigh- 
bors like  exclamation  points.  These 
were  the  treasures  that  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs himself  secured.  "Certain  it 
is",  he  says,  "that  no  such  stone  was 
found  as  when  I  headed  the  search. 
The  men  saw  indifferently  with  their 
eyes ;  but  I  looked  on  the  ground  with 
such  desire  that  I  saw  what  was  be- 
neath the  moss  and  the  leaves.  With 
them  it  was  hard  labor  at  so  much 
per  diem;  with  me  it  was  a  passionate 
purpose." 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when 
the  house  was  too  cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined,  and  so  Mr.  Burroughs  built 
the  bark-covered  study  out  on  the  hill- 
side, where  we  sat  and  talked  together. 
Even  this  did  not  suffice.    There  was 
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not  sufficient  seclusion  and  privacy. 
Thf  view  was  too  far-reachin^r,  and 
on  the  river  there  was  a  constant  pro- 
cession of  yachts  and  steamers.  Visit- 
ing  an  inland  farmhouse,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs discovered  why  he  was  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  He  was  longing  for 
the  inner  sanctuary.  ''Scenery'',  he 
says,  ''may  be  too  fine,  too  grand,  too 
inspiring  for  one's  daily  or  hourly 
view.  It  tires  after  a  while.  It  de- 
mands a  mood  that  comes  to  you  only 
at  intervals.  Hence,  it  is  never  wise 
to  build  your  house  on  the  most  am- 
bitious spot  in  the  landscape.  Rather 
seek  out  a  more  humble  or  secluded 
nook  or  comer  which  you  can  fill  with 
your  domestic  and  home  instincts  and 
affections.  In  some  things  the  half  is 
more  satisfying  than  the  whole." 

Hidden  away  in  the  hills  is  Slab- 
sides,  the  place  of  withdrawal  and  re- 
treat. The  tract  which  Mr.  Burroughs 
originally  purchased  comprised  one 
hundred  acres,  but  Ernest  G.  IngersoU 
and  one  or  two  others  who  wanted  to 
be  Mr.  Burroughs's  neighbors,  bought 
small  parcels  of  the  land,  so  that  now 
there  are  only  some  ten  or  twelve 
acres  remaining  in  his  ownership.  The 
cabin  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  a 
comfortable  porch,  and  its  exterior 
consists  of  bark-covered  slabs,  the  first 
cuttings  of  the  lumberman — "like  the 
crust  on  a  loaf  of  bread",  says  Mr. 
Burroughs.  Worshippers  of  the  au- 
thor-naturalist, visiting  Slabsides, 
have  peeled  away  bits  of  bark  and  car- 
ried them  away  as  souvenirs,  so  that 
one  is  reminded  of  badly  veneered  fur- 
niture. The  latch-string  is  always 
out,  indicative  of  welcome  and  hospi- 
tality, and  a  touch  of  romance  is  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Burroughs  as  he  tells  of 
the  wedding  of  a  young  couple,  with 
the  porch  as  an  altar  and  the  wind 
making  cathedral  music  in  the  trees. 

The  interior  of  Slabsides  is  thor- 


oughly rustic.  The  work-table,  upon 
which  all  of  Mr.  Burroughs's  later 
books  were  written,  is  of  plain  pine, 
supported  by  unbarked  saplings.  The 
bedsteads,  covered  by  quilts  which  are 
family  heirlooms,  are  built  of  the 
trunks  of  young  trees.  The  partitions 
are  rough  boards.  There  is  nothing 
so  artificial  as  a  stove,  and  cooking 
and  heating  depend  upon  an  open  fire- 
place. The  decorations  are  books, 
bird's-nests  and  curios  from  the  woods. 
One  of  the  latter  is  the  bole  of  a  tree, 
twisted  like  a  screw,  and  hung  over 
the  hearth.  Once,  when  some  inquisi- 
tive Vassar  girls  asked  Mr.  Burroughs 
how  such  a  twist  could  happen,  he 
gravely  explained  that  he  and  the 
hired  man  had  turned  the  stick  when 
it  was  green,  holding  it  in  this  position 
until  it  had  dried  and  set.  "And  they 
believed  me",  said  Mr.  Burroughs  with 
a  little  chuckle,  "because  they  knew 
that  I  am  not  a  nature-faker.  How- 
ever, when  I  found  out  that  they  were 
of  too  great  faith,  I  undeceived  them 
and  so  my  conscience  is  clear." 

As  we  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  porch, 
basking  in  the  warm  sunshine,  Mr. 
Burroughs  told  me  of  the  stick,  made 
priceless  by  the  gnawing  marks  of 
beavers'  teeth,  which  he  had  unearthed 
far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
but  which  some  iconoclastic  preserver 
of  order  and  neatness  had  thrown  into 
the  fire.  Then  he  pointed  out  Julian's 
Rock,  the  point  from  which  his  son 
had  discovered  the  site  of  the  future 
Slabsides ;  indicated  the  location  of  the 
spring,  and  told  how  a  swamp,  at  first 
impassable  with  a  thicket  ten  feet 
high,  had  been  drained  and  made  to 
produce  celery,  onions,  and  com.  Op- 
posite us  was  the  almost  perpendicular 
ledge  which  young  Teddy  Roosevelt 
essayed  to  climb,  while  Mr.  Burroughs 
stood  beneath  him  with  arms  extended, 
should  the  lad  slip  and  fall.    Then  we 
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went  inside  again  to  see  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  name  in  the  guest  book, 
and  the  table  where  he  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  ate  the  dinner  which  Mr. 
Burroughs  cooked.  "It  was  a  very 
warm  day",  said  Mr.  Burroughs,  "and 
the  President  punctuated  his  sentences 
by  jumping  up  from  the  table  every 
few  minutes  and  drinking  a  dipperf ul 
of  spring  water.  He  sat  there",  indi- 
cated Mr.  Burroughs,  "and  we  had 
huckleberry  pie.  The  President  spilled 
some  of  the  juice  on  the  oil-cloth  table- 
cover  and",  added  Mr.  Burroughs,  with 
a  half-shy  confession,  "I  let  it  stay 
there  just  as  long  as  I  could." 

But  the  days  when  no  presidential 
visitor  spills  huckleberry  juice  upon 
the  table  are,  after  all,  the  halcyon, 
red-letter  days  at  Slabsides.  They  are 
the  days  when,  far  away  from  the  busy 
world,  Mr.  Burroughs  conmiunes  with 
nature  and  interprets  her  varying 
moods.  They  are  the  mornings  when 
the  soft  feet  of  little  grey  rabbits 
rustle  under  the  floor,  the  afternoons 
when  the  busy  woodpecker  taps  reso- 
nantly against  the  bark-covered  slabs, 
the  evenings  when  the  whippoorwilb 
fill  the  air  with  song.  These  are  the 
days  at  Slabsides  which  appeal  most 
to  Mr.  Burroughs  and  which  give  him 
the  joy  of  life.  It  is  then  that  the 
heart  of  the  man  beats  in  unison  with 
the  heart  of  nature. 

Ill 
Mr.  Burroughs  does  not  know 
whence  came  his  literary  instinct. 
"My  people  have  all  been  unliterary", 
he  said,  "and  I  have  to  go  back  many 
generations  to  find  even  a  minister — 
to  a  remote  ancestor  who  was  hanged 
at  Salem  as  a  witch."  He  remembers, 
he  said  to  me,  that  when  he  was  at 
school  he  used  to  write  the  best  com- 
positions, and  that  the  editor  of  a 
country  newspaper  thought  his  boyish 


effusions  were  good  enough  to  print. 
He  thinks  that  the  desire  to  write  was 
the  natural  sequence  of  observation. 
"First",  he  said,  "I  saw,  and  then  it 
followed  that  I  wanted  to  tell  of  the 
thing  which  I  had  seen."  Two  of  his 
essays,  "Sharp  Eyes"  with  which  every 
child  who  goes  to  school  is  familiar, 
and  "The  Art  of  Seeing  Things",  dem- 
onstrate his  keenness  of  vision.  More- 
over, he  has  the  penetrating  eye  which 
Thoreau  lacked.  He  sees  accurately, 
which  is  a  gift  in  itself,  and  takes 
nothing  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
He  must  see  for  himself  or  the  fact 
must  be  proven  to  his  satisfaction. 
"See  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  truth", 
he  says,  "and  all  things  shall  be 
added."    - 

Mr.  Burroughs's  first  published 
literary  work  was  not  of  nature.  It 
was  an  essay  which  appeared  in  "The 
Atlantic  Monthly"  in  1860,  entitled 
"Expression";  and  to  use  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs's own  words,  it  was  double- 
distilled  Emersonianism.  In  fact  the 
editor  of  "The  Atlantic"  fancied  that 
he  had  been  imposed  upon,  and 
searched  through  Emerson's  writings 
to  find  if  the  manuscript  had  been 
copied.  In  those  days  "The  Atlantic" 
printed  its  articles  without  signature ; 
and  after  Mr.  Burroughs's  essay  had 
appeared,  some  Yale  or  Harvard  pro- 
fessor attributed  certain  of  its  sen- 
tences to  Emerson.  "Thus",  said  Mr. 
Burroughs  as  he  talked  of  his  early 
literary  experiences,  "I  deceived  the 
very  elect.  I  realized",  he  continued, 
"that  I  had  to  get  the  Emersonian 
musk  out  of  my  garments,  even  if  I 
had  to  bury  them,  and  so  I  wrote  crude 
essays  upon  the  things  I  knew  about 
—chickens,  stone  fences,  roads — ^some 
of  which  were  printed  and  the  most  of 
which  were  returned  with  thanks." 

Although  Mr.  Burroughs's  first 
book,  "Notes  on  Walt  Whitman",  was 
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published  in  1867,  he  did  not  begin  his 
outdoor  series  until  1871,  when  ''Wake 
Robin"  appeared.  This  book  vras 
written  while  Mr.  Burroughs  was  a 
vault  keeper  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  With  nothing 
but  a  steel  door  in  front  of  him,  his 
mind  went  wandering  over  the  hills 
and  fields.  "I  had  very  little  to  do, 
except  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  vault", 
he  said  when  I  asked  him  how  he  came 
to  write  his  first  book,  "and  so  I  began 
to  write  down  my  experiences;  I  wrote 
because  I  had  an  itching  to  write.  I 
do  not  know  any  other  way  to  express 
it.  I  remember  I  was  pleased  when 
the  book  began  to  sell,  rather  slowly 
at  first,  but  soon  with  a  steady  in- 
crease." He  did  not  say,  what  I  can 
say  for  him,  that  men  and  women 
everywhere  heralded  the  coming  of  a 
prophet  of  nature  whose  message  they 
could  understand.  As  the  years  have 
gone  by,  the  number  of  his  disciples 
has  increased,  until  now  his  nineteen 
volumes,  and  the  innumerable  articles 
not  preserved  in  book  form,  have  given 
comfort  and  wisdom  to  thousands  of 
unwarped  and  natural  souls.  The 
principle  laid  down  by  Lord  Lsrtton 
that  a  man's  first  book  is  apt  to  be  his 
best  because  it  embodies  the  knowl- 
edge and  reflection  of  his  life,  while 
the  second  embraces  the  experiences 
of  a  short  period,  seems  especially 
untrue  when  applied  to  Mr.  Burroughs. 
He  is  as  exhaustless  as  the  springs  of 
his  native  hills.  The  orchard  of  his 
mind  is  always  bearing  fruit. 

The  period  between  "Wake  Robin" 
(1871)  and  "Field  and  Study"  (1919) 
covers  nearly  half  a  century.  It  would 
be  strange,  therefore,  if  there  was  not 
a  noticeable  contrast  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  work.  A  volume 
might  be  written  on  the  evolution  of 
Mr.  Burroughs,  but  the  facts  can  be 
condensed  into  a  single  sentence.    In 


his  initial  book,  Mr.  Burroughs  was 
objective;  today  he  is  reflective  and 
introspective.  He  is  still  the  keen  and 
patient  observer  of  nature,  but  he  sees 
further  into  the  meaning  of  things. 
His  mind  has  expanded.  The  faculty 
of  criticism  and  analysis  has  devel- 
oped. His  thoughts  do  not  lie  so  much 
upon  the  surface,  but  reach  down  into 
the  subsoil  of  his  mind.  His  horizon 
is  wider;  the  note  which  he  sounds  is 
still  clear  and  distinct,  but  richer  and 
deeper;  and  his  discernment  has  been 
so  developed  by  exx)erience  that  he  pos- 
sesses almost  the  sense  of  divination. 
He  has  become  more  than  a  mere  his- 
torian of  nature.  He  has  constructed 
a  philosophy  of  life — ^a  philosophy  so 
sane,  so  optimistic,  so  serene,  that  it 
fastens  itself  to  humanity  like  a  lichen 
to  a  rock.  The  form  of  his  message 
wins  us  with  its  charming  style.  He 
is  not  mystical  like  Emerson,  nor 
rugged  like  Carlyle,  nor  given  to  ex- 
aggeration like  Thoreau.  His  utter- 
ance is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  di- 
rectness, absolutely  steeped  in  his  own 
individuality.  It  goes  from  his  heart 
into  ours. 

The  dominating  note  of  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs's  books  is  sincerity.  The  man 
himself  is  real  and  genuine.  You  can 
always  take  him  at  more  than  face 
value.  "One  may  write",  he  says, 
"from  the  outside  of  his  mind,  as  it 
were,  glibly  and  learnedly,  and  make 
no  impression;  but  when  one  speaks 
from  real  insight  and  conviction  of  his 
own,  men  are  always  glad  to  hear  him, 
whether  they  agree  with  him  or  not." 
This  is  the  solid  foundation  under- 
lying all  of  Mr.  Burroughs's  work. 
"I  must  write  from  sympathy  and 
love,  or  not  at  all."  If  he  felt  otherwise, 
he  would  have  no  disciples.  We  admit 
that  he  does  not  give  us  what  has  been 
described  as  the  wholesome  and  allur- 
ing tang  of  wildness,  and  we  know 
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that  others  are  more  tonic  and  pun- 
gent. Nevertheless,  we  are  satisfied 
to  go  to  Mr.  Burroughs  for  that  which 
is  balsamic  and  soothing,  for  sympa- 
thy and  restfulness,  for  delicacy  of 
perception,  and  for  assurance  that  the 
world  is  not  entirely  given  over  to 
arrogance  and  greed.  "When  you  bait 
your  hook  with  your  heart",  he  says, 
"the  fish  always  bite."  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  use  his  heart  for  his  bait, 
and  the  lure  is  all-sufiicient.  We  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  captured  and  yield 
unresistingly  to  his  persuasive  appeal. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs writes  with  such  apparent  ease 
is  the  fact  that  his  thoughts  lie  fallow 
in  his  mind  for  long  periods.  "I  rumi- 
nate and  saturate",  he  said  to  me,  add- 
ing that  frequently  he  will  think  over 
an  essay  for  three  or  six  months  be- 
fore he  attempts  to  put  his  ideas  into 
written  form.  Even  then  he  will  re- 
write an  essay  many  times  before  he 
regards  it  as  a  finished  product.  Nor 
can  he  write  to  order.  When  about  to 
sail  for  England  some  years  ago,  he 
told  me,  the  editors  of  a  well-known 
magazine  said  to  him  that  there  were 
many  matters  they  wanted  him  to 
write  about.  His  reply  was  both 
truthful  and  epigrammatic.  "I  told 
them",  said  Mr.  Burroughs,  "that  if  I 
wrote  what  they  wanted,  very  soon 
they  would  not  want  what  I  wrote." 
He  could  not  say  otherwise  and  main- 
tain the  freshness  and  spontaneity  that 
is  his  charm.  He  finds  his  subject  as 
he  finds  the  flowers  and  the  birds — ^by 
wandering  whither  his  footsteps  may 
lead;  but  he  is  certain  always  to  dis- 
cover where  the  hidden  treasure  lies. 

Passion  and  extravagance,  impetu- 
osity and  turbulence  are  foreign  to  all 
that  Mr.  Burroughs  thinks  and  does. 
"Sensational,  intemperate  books",  he 
says,  "set  the  world  on  fire  for  a  day 
and  then  end  in  ashes  and  forgetf ul- 


ness."  He  is  content  to  be  simple  and 
wholesome,  like  bread  or  meat  or  milk. 
One  does  not  go  to  his  books  for  con- 
diments or  confectionery.  Instead, 
there  is  the  fragrance  of  the  pine  and 
the  flavor  of  the  wild  strawberry.  His 
sentences  stir  the  heart  rather  than 
the  blood,  but  their  stimulus  is  none 
the  less  healthy.  "Only  absolute  sin- 
cerity can  stand  the  test  of  time." 
This  motto  is  graven  upon  every  page 
that  he  has  written.  No  wonder  that 
he  ran  full  tilt  against  the  nature- 
fakers!  There  are  times  when  even 
his  gentle  soul  must  rebel  against  the 
men  who  deliberately  commercialize 
nature  through  misrepresentation. 

Even  the  most  general  characteriza- 
tion of  Mr.  Burroughs's  literary  work 
would  be  incomplete  without  reference 
to  his  poems,  collected  and  published 
in  "Bird  and  Bough".  It  is  but  nat- 
ural that  a  man  so  gifted  with  poetic 
instinct  should  find  in  the  forms  of 
poetry  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
his  fancies,  but  as  he  laughingly  re- 
marked, "I  have  always  thought  that 
there  was  more  truth  than  poetry  in 
my  poems".  With  this  frank  and 
semihumorous  confession  we  may 
agree  without  the  least  disparagement 
of  the  author,  because  his  verse,  thor- 
oughly natural  and  unstrained,  would 
undoubtedly  receive  more  attention  if 
he  had  not  written  so  much  better 
prose.  The  latter  is  oftein  thoroughly 
poetical.  Paragraph  his  apostrophe  to 
the  apple,  for  instance,  and  observe 
its  Whitmanesque  style: 

Tou  are  company,  you  red-cheeked  spitz, 
or  you  salmon-fleshed  greenling. 

I  toy  with  you,  press  your  face  to  mine, 
toss  you  in  the  air,  roll  you  on  the  ground, 
see  you  shine  out  where  you  lie  amid  the 
moss  and  dry  leaves. 

Tou  are  so  alive. 

Tou  glow  like  a  ruddy  flower. 

Tou  look  so  suiimated,  I  almost  expect  you 
to  move. 

I  postpone  the  eating  of  you.  you  are  so 
beautiful. 
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How  comiMict!  How  exquisitely  tinted! 
Stained  by  the  sun  and  varnished  airidnst  the 
rains. 

One  poem,  "Waitinjr",  will  survive. 
It  vras  written  when  Mr.  Burroughs 
was  twenty-five  and  is  well  known,  es- 
pecially the  first  verse: 

Serene  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait. 
Nor  care  for  wind,  nor  tide,  nor  sea; 

I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  nor  fate, 
For  lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

The  blessings  of  life  have  come  to 
Mr.  Burroughs  mostly  unsought,  never 
imeamed.  He  has  waited  with  folded 
hands,  not  in  idleness,  indifference,  or 
despair,  but  in  order  that  he  might  see 
clearly  the  coming  event  or  the  path  to 
the  mountaintop.  Then  he  has  cahnly 
welcomed  the  occasion  or  gone  forth 
confidently  upon  his  way.  He  knows 
that  the  tide  of  his  destiny  is  con- 
trolled by  irrevocable  law. 


IV 
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I  am  bound  to  praise  the  simple 
life",  says  John  Burroughs,  'because 
I  have  lived  it  and  found  it  good.'' 

As  we  sat  in  the  little  summer-house 
on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Hudson, 
Mr.  Burroughs  talked  of  the  long,  long 
years  that  have  passed  and  of  what 
the  future  held  in  store.  He  has  lived 
simply  and  sanely  and  has  no  regrets. 
''As  I  look  back",  he  said,  "I  feel  that 
I  have  lived  a  happy  life."  Satisfac- 
tion and  fulfilment  have  been  his  por- 
tion because  he  has  not  struggled  to 
attain  them.  He  has  been  content  to 
be  the  brook  in  the  meadow  rather 
than  the  torrent  on  the  mountainside. 
My  years  have  come  to  me",  he  said, 
because  I  have  lived  sanely  and 
moderately  and  regularly,  and  because 
I  have  fortunately  possessed  the  vital- 
ity which  is  the  gift  of  the  gods.  Do 
you  remember  that  long  ago  I  wrote 
to  you  and  said  that,  if  you  would  con- 
tinue in  your  love  of  outdoor  life,  it 


« 


« 


would  keep  the  iron  in  your  blood? 
Well,  I  felt  it  then  and  I  know  it  now. 
Because  I  have  lived  with  nature  and 
have  loved  nature,  I  have  continually 
renewed  my  youth.  I  have  never  felt 
the  need  for  stimulants.  My  nerves, 
I  think,  are  too  near  the  surface.  I 
have  never  used  tobacco  and  I  can  get 
tipsy  on  a  glass  of  water  after  a  good 
night's  sleep." 

But  the  simple  life  does  not  mean 
an  idle  life,  as  the  volume  of  work  ac- 
complished by  Mr.  Burroughs  abim- 
dantly  testifies;  nor  does  it  mean  a 
hermit's  existence,  for  Mr.  Burroughs 
loves  companionship  and  has  gone  on 
many  journeys.  **1  am  a  reluctant 
traveler",  he  said;  ''I  dislike  the  me- 
chanics of  travel,  the  noise  and  the 
discomfort.  I  remember  that  in  one  of 
my  books  I  asked  what  I  had  sowed 
in  California  and  Florida  that  I  should 
go  there  to  reap.  I  remember,  too, 
that  I  had  to  force  myself  to  go  to 
Alaska  and  Honolulu,  but  I  am  glad 
now  that  I  went.  I  enjoyed  the  new 
impressions  and  it  delighted  me  to  see 
nature  in  a  new  dress.  I  have  been 
twice  to  England,  but  now  I  think  I 
will  go  there  again  and  live  for  a  year 
out  in  the  country  among  the  people. 
I  think  I  would  really  thrive  in 
England." 

So  this  man,  with  more  than  four- 
score years  behind  him,  still  has  a 
wide  outlook  upon  life.  He  has  been 
philosophic  in  the  past  and  will  be 
until  the  end.  Naturally  a  lover  of 
peace,  he  does  not  fret  when  wars 
occur.  "They  are  like  earthquakes 
and  tornadoes",  he  said;  "we  can- 
not reason  with  them;  we  must 
accept  them.  Every  cataclysm  is  the 
progress  of  nature  toward  perfection." 
He  has  the  same  equanimity  of  view 
regarding  the  future.  There  may,  or 
may  not,  be  immortality  of  the  soul. 
"I  am  not  sure",  he  says,  "that  I  want 
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endless  existence.  If  desth  does  end 
an,  we  shall  not  lie  in  our  graves  la- 
menting our  fate.  If  it  does  not,  so 
nrach  the  better.** 

John  Borrooghs  has  been  iht  foie- 
ninner  of  a  new  diqiwnsation— a  dia- 
pensation  of  love  and  hnmanitj  in  na- 
ture. Unlike  Thoreaa  who  spumed 
goodness,  asked  no  favors,  and  sought 
no  friends,  Borrooghs  has  taoght  a 
pleasanter  and  saner,  a  wanner  and 
more  genial  creed.  He  has  been  neither 
stoic  nor  redose.  He  has  not  riionned 
his  fellow  men,  hot  has  joomeyed  with 
them  toward  the  consecrated  places 


where  he  has  f oond  solace  for  his  own 
sooL  He  has  done  tiiis  with  all  sin- 
cerity and  simplicitj,  with  a  woman- 
like tenderness,  and  with  a  faith  that, 
in  iht  broadest  and  best  sense,  is 
dfeegij  religions.  He  has  been  a 
teadier  witiioat  dogma,  a  priest  who 
needed  no  masqpieniding  gown,  a 
prophet  who  ottered  wisdom  with 
gentle  voice.  Above  all,  he  has  been 
eyes  for  iht  blind  and  ears  for  the 
deaf,  so  tiiat  he  has  enabled  os  to  see 
and  hear  the  things  which,  before  his 
coming,  were  hidden  bdiind  the  inner 
veil 


THE  OWL  AND  THE  SWAN 

BY  ENRIQUE  GONZALES  MARTmEZ 

IJresfco] 
TronBlaUd  6y  Muma  Lee 

Wring  the  neck  of  the  lying-feathered  swan 

That  gives  a  white  note  to  the  foontain's  bloe. 

Its  prettiness  is  well  enoogh,  hot  on 

The  sool  of  things  it  can't  say  moch  to  yoo. 

Flee  from  every  speech  and  every  fashion 

In  which  deep  life's  latent  rhythm  does  not  live; 

Only  life  itself  adore  with  passion. 

And  make  life  feel  the  homage  that  yoo  give. 

Observe  the  sober  owl  that  takes  his  flight 
From  Olympos  and  the  refoge  Pallas  made. 
And  gets  himself  in  silence  to  that  tree: 
Althoogh  he  has  no  swan's  grace,  you  can  see 
His  restless  profile  sharp  against  the  shade, 
Interpreting  the  mystery  of  night. 
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NOVELIST-BAITING 

BY  FRANK  SWINNERTON 


Periodically,  in  a  dull  season,  when 
fewer  books  of  literary  interest  than 
usual  have  been  written  or  published, 
some  kind  and  well-disposed  person 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  young  authors 
with  a  game— quite  an  old  game — 
that  saves  them  from  even  temporary 
oblivion.  The  game  is  called  ''Bait- 
ing the  Younger  Novelists",  and  I 
gather  that  it  is  as  good  a  game  in 
America  as  it  certainly  is  in  England, 
where  overcanvassed  reputations  are 
indigenous.  In  the  last  few  weeks 
there  have  been  two  articles  of  the 
kind  I  have  in  mind — one  of  them  in 
"The  Times  Literary  Supplement"  and 
the  other.  Amy  Lowell's  "Casual  Re- 
flections on  a  Few  of  the  Yoimger 
English  Novelists"  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  The  Bookman.  Both  articles 
happened  to  reach  me  upon  the  same 
day,  and  this  present  series  of  re- 
marks has  been  suggested  by  a 
perusal  of  two  such  pleasant  and  typi- 
cal examples  of  the  game  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  For  the 
formula  is  the  same  in  most  criticisms 
such  as  these.  The  obvious  weak- 
nesses of  our  young  writers  are  indi- 
cated, and  some  qualities  sununoned 
from  the  vastnesses  of  their  work; 
but  in  almost  every  case  the  critic 
finds  solace  in  contemplating  the 
novels  of  one,  and  one  alone,  of  the 
group.  All  alike  as  they  are  candidly 
admitted  to  be,  there  is  one  of  their 
number  who  towers  above  the  others. 
In  the  case  of  the  "Times"  the  chosen 
novelist  is  James  Joyce;  in  Miss 
Lowell's  article  it  is  Dorothy  Richard- 
son  who   bears   the   palm.     Neither 


critic  mentions  the  other's  choice. 
While  the  "Times"  contents  itself  with 
animadversions  upon  writers  of  an 
older  generation — Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Wells,  Mr.  Galsworthy — Miss  Lowell 
goes  straight  to  the  young  ones  at 
whom  the  "Times"  critic  glances  only 
obliquely,  naming  no  names  at  all, 
which  is  the  safer  and  less  courageous 
course.  Miss  Lowell  takes  these  young 
ones  and  very  candidly  mentions  the 
diseases  from  which  they  chiefly 
suffer.  She  has  them  all  analyzed, 
and  her  article  is  cheerful  even  in  its 
most  devastating  moments.  Nobody, 
I  think,  could  possibly  take  exception 
to  its  cruelties,  although  they  are 
there,  carried  in  its  candors.  I  dis- 
agree with  practically  everything  Miss 
Lowell  says,  but  not  with  hostility. 
If  such  articles  are  to  be  written  at 
all.  Miss  Lowell  is  clearly  the  author 
called  upon  by  natural  gift  to  perform 
the  horrid  task. 

But  I  wonder  whether  such  articles, 
beyond  standardizing  or  confusing 
popular  taste,  have  any  real  force  for 
good.  We  all  have  our  favorite  writ- 
ers, and  we  are  all  apt  to  find  in  their 
work  qualities  which  are  not  apparent 
to  everybody  else.  That  is  inevitable. 
If  we  are  ourselves  writers  we  shall, 
according  to  our  temperaments,  like 
best  those  writers  who  are  either 
doing  work  similar  to  our  own,  or 
work  as  unlike  as  work  in  the  same 
form  can  be.  I  personally  have  few 
favorites  among  modem  writers,  al- 
though I  greatly  admire  some  of  those 
who  are  treated  rather  harshly  by 
Miss  Lowell  (either  with  faint  praise 
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or  with  total  exclusion  from  her  lists)  ; 
and  I  know  from  experience  that  al- 
though they  are  supposed  to  be  so 
much  alike,  the  theories  of  these 
young  writers  are  as  far  apart  as 
theories  can  well  be.  So»  indeed,  are 
the  writers  themselves.  Besides 
which,  I  have  the  misfortune  to  dis- 
agree with  Miss  Lowell  about  her  fa- 
vorites. I  cannot  get  away  from  the 
fear  that  Miss  Richardson  bores  me. 
She  may  be  a  poet,  as  Miss  Lowell 
suggests,  but  I  somehow  do  not  see 
her  as  a  novelist.  Of  course  I  am 
wrong,  and  the  shortcoming  is  mine; 
but  I  like  to  feel  that  I  am  going 
somewhere  in  a  book.  Perhaps  that  is 
why,  to  use  Miss  Lowell's  phrase, 
which  has  given  my  friends  a  new 
term  of  ridicule,  I  "set  my  face  and 
plod  ahead  with  bulldog  heroism  and 
pathos" !  Miss  Richardson's  books,  as 
far  as  I  know  them,  do  not  take  me 
to  the  land  of  enchantment.  I  am 
sure  that  if  they  were  lyrics  they 
would  be  much  more  entertaining. 
But  this  is  a  purely  personal  view, 
and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  its 
expansion.  The  writer  in  the  'Times" 
singles  out  James  Joyce  with  as  much 
confidence.  He,  too,  has  his  prefer- 
ences. They  are  very  healthy  things. 
We  need  as  many  as  we  can  get  ex- 
pressed. 

It  is,  therefore,  neither  with  the 
preferences  nor  the  imperfect  sympa- 
thies of  the  two  critics  that  I  am  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  It  is  with  this  ter- 
rible and  endless  examination  and  re- 
examination of  our  young  writers. 
They  are  always  the  same  young  writ- 
ers. Whenever  I  read  an  article  about 
the  trend  of  modem  fiction,  or  the 
shortcomings  of  authors,  or  the  future 
of  the  novel,  I  tremble.  It  is  not  that 
I  fear  to  find  my  own  name  there  or 
not  there.  If  it  is  there  I  pity  the 
poor  critic,  who  is  so  hard-driven  for 


names  that  he  has  to  bring  mine  in. 
If  I  am  not  there  I  do  not  sulk.  What 
appals  me  is  that  the  list  is  always  of 
the  same  names.  Our  critics  are  not 
discovering  any  new  talents.  If  they 
see  a  Miss  Richardson  or  a  Mr.  Joyce, 
it  is  as  far  away  as  they  get  from  the 
inevitable  half-dozen.  How  tired  I 
am  of  those  names!  For  years  they 
have  been  the  staple  of  all  notes  on 
the  modem  novel.  For  years  their 
names  have  been  the  pegs  upon  which 
critics  have  hung  their  preferences. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr. 
Gannan,  Mir.  Beresford,  Mr.  Law- 
rence. .  .  . 

Can  it  not  be  seen  what  a  devastat- 
ing effect  all  this  assessing  and  re- 
assessing has  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  assessed  and  reassessed?  Is 
it  not  evident  that  the  most  modest  of 
men  will  in  the  end  be  driven  mor- 
bidly to  subscribe  to  a  cutting  agency? 
It  must  to  some  minds  be  unendurable 
to  have  a  day  pass  without  some  com- 
ment from  the  outside  world  upon  the 
present  grandeur  of  their  fame. 
Imagine  the  young  writer  whose  post 
does  not  bring  him  invitations  to  tea- 
parties,  cuttings  from  newspapers, 
letters  from  grateful  readers,  letters 
from  eager  publishers,  letters  from 
editors,  etc.,  in  addition  to  communi- 
cations from  his  agent  concerning 
sales  and  cheap  editions  and  cinema 
rights  and  dramatizations.  Small 
wonder  that  the  work  of  some  of  the 
modems  seems  sterile.  It  is  written 
in  exhaustion,  with  self -consciousness, 
and  not  as  the  happy,  spontaneous  out- 
pouring of  nature.  It  is  written  with 
an  eye  to  reputation.  The  statistical 
craze  that  has  ruined  English  cricket 
by  making  men  play  for  their  aver- 
ages, that  has  ruined  English  football 
and  made  it  a  question  of  points  in  a 
league  table,  is  at  work  even  in  Eng- 
lish literature.    Many  young  writers 
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are  as  jealous  of  the  precedence  of 
other  young  writers  as  any  woman 
snob  calculating  the  order  in  which 
she  should  go  in  to  dinner. 

In  England,  too,  we  have  coteries  of 
young  poets  who  suffer  in  the  same 
way.  These  young  men  are  so  beset 
by  hostesses  who  wish  to  decorate 
their  tables  with  the  latest  talent,  and 
they  are  so  occupied  in  watching  their 
reputations  growing,  and  in  criticiz- 
ing other  yoimg  poets,  that  the  days 
pass  in  tihought  unconnected  with 
poetry,  and  the  evenings  in  debates 
and  comparisons  that  would  try  the 
patience  and  even  destroy  the  appetite 
of  any  normal  person.  The  poets  have 
no  time  to  write  poetry.  The  novel- 
ists have  no  time  to  write  novels: 
both  sections  are  too  busy  in  studying 
things  with  which  they  ought  never  to 
be  worried.  It  is  this  fact  that  is 
responsible  for  so  much  of  the  mate- 
rialism and  lack  of  idealism  that  is 
observed  in  our  creative  literature. 
In  modem  England,  and  perhaps  in 
modem  America  as  well,  one  is  either 
ignored  or  one  is  "talked  about''. 
When  one  is  talked  about  one  is  no 
longer  a  free  agent.  The  spectacle  of 
"career"  dazzles  the  young  mind.  It 
is  intoxicating  to  feel  that  prosperity 
lies  ahead.  In  that  prospect  lies  death 
to  the  artistic  impulse.  Creation  then 
becomes  a  habit  or  a  hobby.  Then 
one's  name  begins  to  appear  in  regret- 
ful articles  in  "The  Times  Literary 
Supplement"  as  that  of  a  writer  who 
has  not  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  or, 
still  more  terrible,  as  that  of  the  one 
writer  in  a  particular  genre  whose 
work  has  genuine  value.  This  last  is 
the  worst  that  can  happen.  It  implies 
that  one  has  been  singled  out  for  one 
of  those  horrible  admirations  that 
from  time  to  time  spoil  the  generally 
even  pages  of  English  criticism.  Men 
have  always  been  subjected  to  this 


penalty.  Stevenson  is  still  suffering 
fn»si  his  personal  charm;  Leonard 
Merrick  is  at  the  present  time  being 
forced  into  a  prominence  which  will 
inevitably  carry  its  severe  reaction. 
It  is  bad  for  criticism,  and  it  is  also 
bad  for  literature.  We  do  not  want 
admirations:  we  want  scmtiny  that 
takes  work  in  bulk  and  appraises  it, 
not  in  the  light  solely  of  its  period 
or  as  a  reflection  of  literary  fashion, 
but  as  work  sincerely  done  by  human 
beings  who  must  while  they  are  writ- 
ing also  be  suffering  the  trials  of  life 
itself. 

That  is  a  great  point  which  is  ig- 
nored by  too  many  critics — ^that  the 
young  writer  is  also  a  human  being. 
He  is  living  rather  fast,  rather  super- 
ficially, learning  from  day  to  day, 
being  the  hero  of  his  own  romancings, 
loving  and  giving  to  those  who  love 
him  as  an  individual,  and  at  the  same 
time  obsessed  by  this  painful  self -con- 
sciousness that  hi3  work  is  being 
taken  too  seriously.  He  is  never  al- 
lowed to  write  without  thought  of  his 
readers.  Older  writers  began  later  in 
life,  or  their  early  work  was  frankly 
regarded  as  prentice  work.  They  had 
nothing  like  the  encroaching  publicity 
that  the  modem  writer  has  to  endure. 
If  you  will  take  the  novels  of  all  these 
young  men  who  are  in  the  early  thir- 
ties, you  will  find  that  most  of  them 
have  been  writing  since  they  were 
in  the  early  twenties.  Most  of  them 
have  been  the  heroes  of  coteries  since 
they  were  merely  embryonic  authors. 
They  have  been  examined  as  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  then-reigning  favorites 
since  before  they  could  walk.  They 
are  now  reaching  years  of  maturity 
without  ever  having  had  the  beautiful 
joys  of  conflict  with  adversity.  The 
searchlight  of  scrutiny  has  been  upon 
them  for  years,  and  they  have  been 
grouped  and  regrouped  by  their  ad- 
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mirers  until  nothing  remains  un- 
known except  their  sources  of  inspira- 
tion. We  have  watched  their  progress 
from  immature  promise  to  less  prom- 
ising performance.  We  have  steril- 
ized their  qualities.  It  is  less  that, 
as  Miss  Lowell  humorously  says,  one 
is  always  aware  of  ''thou  shalt  not" 
in  anything  they  write;  it  is  much 
more  that  one  feels  in  the  tortured 
pages  the  thought  "I  must  I"  They 
must  keep  up  their  production,  and 
they  must  try  always  to  remain  con- 
sistent with  their  earlier  work,  lest,  if 
they  were  too  daring,  readers  should 
say,  "This  is  not  the  Johnny  Perkins 
that  I  know  and  admire".  Readers 
do  not  like  any  variation  in  the  style 
of  book  written  by  their  favorites. 

It  is  the  same  with  intellectual  read- 
ers as  with  their  commoner  brethren : 
only  the  kind  of  novel  is  different. 
And  we  who  criticize  novels  as  they 
come  wet  from  the  press  are  very 
largely  responsible  for  this  reason  for 
the  decline  of  our  favorites.  We  drive 
them  to  sterility  by  the  mere  fact  of 
our  presence.  They  know  we  are 
there,  watching,  timing  their  literary 
pulses,  ready  with  our  micronomes, 
our  thermometers,  our  tape  measures, 
and  our  insatiable  appetites.  We  want 
more,  we  have  nobody  to  put  in  place 
of  any  deposed  favorite;  all  we  do  is 
to  grumble,  and  to  say  one  week  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  is  the  best  of  them, 
and  another  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  a 
spent  force,  not  to  be  compared  as  a 
creator  with  Mr.  Somebody-else,  and 
another  that,  bad  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  is 
he  is  still  better  than  Mr.  Cannan,  and 
another  that  bad  as  Mr.  Cannan  is  he 
has  still  more  brain  and  artistic  sin- 
cerity that  Mr.  Walpole,  and  another 
that  bad  as  Mr.  Walpole  is  he  does,  at 
least,  grasp  the  business  of  the  novel- 
ist, which  is  to  tell  a  story,  which  in 
turn  is  more  than  Mr.  Cannan  has 


ever  learned,  and  so  on.  It  is  endless. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  retires  to  Capri  and 
cultivates  his  ''prose",  Mr.  Cannan 
stays  in  London  and  looks  with  scorn 
upon  the  tropes  of  the  conventional 
life,  Mr.  Walpole  goes  to  Russia  or  to 
Cornwall  and  cultivates  the  healthier 
arts  of  the  novel  But  we,  in  London 
or  elsewhere,  go  on  with  our  blasting 
analysis.  It  is  we  who  are  unchang- 
ing in  our  corrosive  scrutiny.  We  are 
the  vicious  ones.  We  will  not  let  the 
novel  take  its  course.  We  must  keep 
the  novelists  up  to  the  scratch,  like 
nagging  wives  watching  the  failures 
of  our  well-loved  husbands,  who  must 
eventually  fly  from  us  if  they  are  to 
have  any  life  at  all. 

It  is  true,  as  the  "Times"  says,  that 
the  modern  novel  is  material  and  with- 
out poetry.  Miss  Lowell  says  much 
the  same  of  it.  I  have  never  noticed 
much  poetry  in  the  ancient  novel — ^at 
least,  until  we  discovered  the  Rus- 
sians. I  do  not  think  the  novel  is  or 
should  be  a  poetic  form.  Roughly  it 
has  always  been  a  prose  reflection  of 
its  age.  The  present  age  is  a  self- 
conscious  age,  an  age  of  material  striv- 
ing, of  jazz  and  excitement  artificially 
generated.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  beautiful  age,  but  it  is  assuredly 
a  most  absorbingly  interesting  age. 
It  is  full  to  the  brim  with  marvelous 
manifestations  of  human  nature.  It 
is  crammed  with  events  and  conflicts 
and  arguings  and  inextricable  won- 
ders to  the  brain  and  the  eye  and  the 
heart.  Every  minute  of  the  day  seems 
to  have  its  mood  and  its  new  percep- 
tion. But — ^whether  I  am  dulled  or 
not  I  cannot  say — I  hear  no  music  and 
I  see  little  beauty  in  the  ordinary  life 
that  is  lived  around  me.  We  all  seem 
to  be  pursuing  our  own  ends,  hope- 
fully, or  despairingly;  but  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  ascending  to  view  the 
glories  of  Pisgah.    Suffering,  endur- 
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ance,  sacrifice,  yes ;  but  unpicturesque, 
requiring  a  sombre  brush  and  an  al- 
most cruelly  merciless  grraver  for  their 
delineation.  I  can  imagine,  no  less 
than  Miss  Lowell,  a  great  artist  trans- 
figuring all  this  suffering,  but  to  paint 
suffering  one  must  have  endured  it. 
Which  of  us  in  these  days  will  will- 
ingly go  back  to  the  memory  of  suffer- 
ing when  the  days  are  so  crowded  with 
matter  of  interest,  when  we  are  living 
our  own  romances,  busy  and  happy 
and  occupied  with  the  goods  of  the 
world?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  re- 
wards of  life  are  to  those  who  pursue 
the  immediate  good?  Where  among 
us  is  there  one  who  will  sacrifice  all 
for  the  sake  of  art?  The  utmost  we 
can  do  is  to  gather  around  us  a  little 
crowd  of  admirers,  fascinated  by  our 
new  gesture,  but  entirely  unperceptive 
of  the  torment  from  which  our  inspi- 
ration is  drawn. 

The  shortcoming  of  our  artists  is 
that  they  are  children  of  their  age, 
that  they  are  not  above  or  before  their 
age.  When  Miss  Lowell  or  any  other 
critic  comes  along  and  debates  the 
qualities  of  her  young  contemporaries, 
she  should  remember  always  that  a 
material  age  produces  the  art  it  re- 
wards. So  long  as  we  have  success 
counted  by  material  prosperity,  so 
long  shall  we  have  a  materialist  art, 
for  art  that  runs  counter  to  the  spirit 
of  its  period  is  art  rewarded  by  pos- 
terity alone.  If  there  be  artists  at 
this  time  who  are  writing  master- 
pieces from  the  depths,  their  work  is 
probably  unpublished  owing  to  its 
bizarre  characteristics  and  its  unlikely 
chance  of  success.  But  I  do  not  see 
such  art,  even  among  young  people 
who  are  working  as  yet  in  secret.  All 
I  see  is  work  in  imitation  of  the  writ- 
ers at  present  in  vogue,  pathetically 
immature,  but  still  materialistic  in 
tone.    I  do  not  think  you  will  have  a 


really  revolutionary  art  until  you  have 
a  changed  universe.  And  if  there  is 
one  thing  more  clear  than  another,  it 
is  that  the  largest  war  known  to  man- 
kind has  left  the  world  with  un- 
changed views  as  to  the  nature  of  re- 
ward for  merit.  Reward  is  still  cal- 
culated on  a  cash  basis. 

So  long  as  this  is  so,  you  will  have 
unsatisfying  spiritual  food  from  your 
creative  artists.  They  draw  suste- 
nance from  the  same  sources  as  your- 
selves. They  are  fiesh  and  blood  like 
yourselves.  They  are  not  mysterious 
creatures  above  the  influences  of  their 
days  and  their  environment.  You  may 
be  dissatisfied,  but  at  best  the  critic 
can  only  point  to  one  artist  at  a  time 
and  find  in  the  work  of  that  artist  a 
quality  perceived  by  that  critic  alone. 
The  best  hope  I  can  see  for  the  novel 
is  to  let  the  novelists  work  out  their 
own  salvation  as  well  as  they  can.  If 
they  are  allowed  for  a  space  to  forget 
that  they  are  constantly  being  com- 
pared to  other  artists,  they  may  be 
induced  by  this  subtle  pressure  of 
silent  sympathy  to  follow  their  bent 
and  produce  work  less  competent  but 
more  profound.  But  they  must  be  let 
alone  for  that.  It  is  no  good  for  us 
to  tell  them  that  the  new  vein  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  no  good  to  say  that  the 
tendency  to  experiment  is  amateurish. 
We  must  let  them  go  free,  and  do  as 
their  natures  dictate.  There  must  be 
no  saying  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
sterile  or  vulgar  or  silly.  We  must 
have  faith.  I  do  not  think  Miss  Lowell 
has  much  faith,  except  in  Miss  Rich- 
ardson; and  even  there  her  faith 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  belief  that 
Miss  Richardson  is  an  imagist,  which 
for  some  reason  is  a  kind  of  artist 
greatly  admired  just  now;  but  ima- 
gism  is  perhaps  a  kind  of  art  that 
may  not  endure  for  longer  than  a  day's 
fashion.    We  must  have  greater  faith 
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than  that.  We  must  be  patient,  and 
fold  our  hands,  and  await  the  sending 
of  the  gods.  We  must  not  look  gift 
horses  in  the  mouth,  as  though  they 
were  something  that  we  had  bought 
from  the  stores. 

After  all,  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  write 
a  novel  of  any  quality  at  all,  or  a  poem. 
It  is  harder  yet  when  the  work  has  to 
be  snatched  from  days  spent  in  a 
round  of  f  §tes  and  press  cuttings  and 
celebrations,  from  moment  to  moment, 
of  the  progress  of  talent  and  reward. 
If  we  want  good  work,  we  must  be 
patient  with  the  workers,  and  not 
watch  them  the  whole  timeL  Watched 
children  become  prigs  or  cunning  and 
vicious    tricksters.      Watched    pots 


never  boil.  Watched  novelists  become 
sterile  and  self-conscious.  They  begin 
to  suffer  from  what  Miss  Lowell  effec- 
tively calls  dry-rot.  They  write  novels 
with  their  brains,  and  not  from  their 
hearts.  To  a  novelist  who  has  brains, 
his  brains  are  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous possession  in  the  world.  His 
brains  and  his  vanity.  Miss  Lowell 
must  leave  his  colossal  vanity  alone, 
and  his  brains  must  rest,  and  his 
childish  enjoyment  of  his  own  imagin- 
ings must  return,  supported  by  ex- 
perience and  the  knowledge  of  pain 
and  sorrow.  While  he  is  so  happily 
busy  he  cannot  move  us.  He  can  only 
provide  material  for  the  barbarous 
sport  of  novelist-baiting. 


POEMS 

BY  DAVID  MORTON 

There  is  no  lyric  can  surpass 

Morning  wind  in  orchard  grass. 

That  dips  and  swells  and  dives  along, 

And  winnows  out  a  silver  song 

Of  sun  and  air  and  orchard  grass: 

This  no  lyric  can  surpass. 


There  is  no  epic  that  can  be 

Half  so  epic  as  the  sea 

That  chants  in  caverns  green  and  old 

A  story  that  is  never  told. 

Of  cities  dead  and  ships  at  rest. 

And  moons  that  rode  upon  her  breast. 
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Kurleigh  Caper — ^to  give  him  the 
name  that  belongs  to  his  soul — is  so 
known  and  noted,  so  admired  and  so 
established,  so  eminent  an  explicator 
and  practitioner  of  the  neo-song  that 
has  neither  rhyme  nor  rhythm,  that  he 
can  no  longer  hope  to  escape  exposure. 
It  is  a  duty  that  I  undertake  not  with- 
out joy,  for  Kurleigh  Caper  is  now 
selling  disjointed  fragments  of  the 
dictionary,  resembling  the  product  of 
an  overworked  ad  writer  suffering 
from  aphasia,  for  one  dollar  a  line,  as 
poetry;  and  he  does  not  need  the 
money  because  he  has  a  rich  wife. 

Kurleigh  Caper  (to  hurl  my  bomb 
at  once)  is  an  accident.  Bad  as  are 
his  so-called  poems,  he  never  even 
thought  of  writing  them  himself.  He 
was  compelled  to  do  it.  Kurleigh 
Caper  is  a  joke.  He  is  a  bad  joke. 
He  is  my  bad  joke.  I — ^this  is  a  con- 
fession, as  well  as  a  revelation  of  his 
beginnings — I  made  him.  He  was  a 
jest  of  mine  that  was  taken  so  seri- 
ously that  I  have  finally  had  to  take 
him  seriously  myself. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  about  eight 
years  ago  with  a  straw  suitcase,  a  pair 
of  wide  grey  egotist's  eyes,  a  dislike 
for  work,  fifty  clippings  from  his 
home  paper,  a  shiny  black  vest  with 
little  red  figures  in  it,  a  round  hair- 
cut, and  a  self -appreciation  that  stuck 
up  above  the  surrounding  egos  as  the 
Woolworth  Building  rises  over  the 
City  Hall.  His  cousin  Mable  had  a 
husband  who  edited  a  trade  paper  of 
some  sort;  they  inhabited  a  house  in 
cisterior  Flatbush;  and  Kurleigh,  ex- 
plaining that  he  was  a  genius  and  had 


come  to  New  York  to  win  fame  and 
fortune,  descended  upon  them  and 
began  to  eat.  Kurleigh  is  one  of  those 
tall  persons  who  jazz  through  a  bill  of 
fare  like  a  circus  band  through  a  little 
village,  and  then  look  hungry.  His 
look  of  hunger  is  to  this  day  mistaken 
by  enthusiastic  women  with  art- 
jewelry  minds  for  the  expression  of  a 
yearning  spirit.  And  when  Kurleigh 
is  thinking  about  a  steak,  his  eyes  dim 
with  desire,  he  is  supposed  by  his  dis- 
ciples to  be  joy-riding,  in  the  astral 
body,  upon  Pegasus,  leaping  through 
and  over  the  triple  rings  of  Saturn. 
At  such  wonderful  moments  a  hush 
falls  upon  the  elect  who  gather  about 
him  in  his  Greenwich  Village  studio. 

After  Kurleigh  had  been  eating  for 
six  months  and  doing  little  else  in  a 
material  way,  his  cousin's  husband, 
Tom  Parks,  came  to  me  one  day  and 
begged  me  to  get  Kurleigh  a  job. 

"Get  him  one  yourself",  I  said. 

"I  have",  said  Tom.  "Eight  or  ten 
of  them." 

"Well?" 

"Well",  said  Tom,  "I'll  say  this  for 
Kurleigh :  he's  a  good  loser.  A  cheer- 
ful loser.  He  loses  a  job  with  as  much 
good  humor  as  most  people  show  when 
they  get  a  promotion." 

"What  can  he  do?"  said  I. 

"Nothing",  said  Tom.  "Nothing  at 
all." 

"What  does  he  want  to  do?" 

"Nothing",  said  Tom.  "Nothing 
but  write  poetry.  You  see,  Kurleigh 
is  a  genius.  He  knows  it.  The  pastor 
back  home,  and  the  women's  club  and 
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the  editor  of  the  home  paper  have 
all  been  telling  Kurleigh  he  was  a 
genius  since  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
and  Kurleigh  believes  it.  He  has  the 
kind  of  mind  that  is  receptive  to 
theories  of  that  sort  about  himself. 
And  he  is  outraged  at  the  idea  that  a 
genius  should  need  a  job.  He  came 
to  New  York  to  get  his  genius  recog- 
nized and  become  rich  and  live  happy 
forever  after;  and  he  is  hurt  and  sur- 
prised that  people  want  him  to  work 
at  anything  else  besides  being  a 
genius.  He  wants  to  write  poetry  all 
the  time  when  he  isn't  eating." 

"Can  he  write  poetry?" 

"He  cannot",  said  Tom,  positively. 
"He  is  the  worst  poet  on  earth.  J. 
Gordon  Ck)Ogler  is  as  far  above  him  as 
Milton  is  above  Gordon  Coogler.  He 
can't  write  prose,  even.  I  tried  him  on 
the  trade  paper.  He  can't  write  any- 
thing. He  never  would  learn  how. 
He  hasn't  sense  enough.  And  he 
doesn't  want  to  write  anything  but 
poetry." 

"I  thought",  added  Tom,  "you  might 
get  him  a  job  doing  something  on  a 
newspaper." 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  belief 
among  their  relatives  that  persons 
too  defective  mentally  to  make  a  liv- 
ing otherwise  might  show  extraordi- 
nary brilliance  in  journalism,  if  they 
were  given  the  chance;  and  my  con- 
nection with  a  certain  newspaper  leads 
me  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  such. 
But  let  that  pass. 

Suddenly  the  Great  Idea  struck  me. 
Free  verse  was  just  then  coming  into 
its  own.  There  were  on  my  desk  a 
dozen  anaemic  volumes  of  it.  "He  can- 
not write",  I  mused,  "and  he  thinks 
himself  a  genius.  He  believes  in  him- 
self, and  he  doesn't  want  a  job.  It 
looks  to  me,  Tom,  as  if  we  might  do 
better  for  him  than  merely  a  living 
wage — ^a  boob  like  that  is  either  a 


great  success  or  a  beggar.  I'm  going 
to  try  to  put  him  across  into  the  Big 
Time.  It  will  be  my  joke  on  New 
York,  my  own  little  joke,  if  I  can  do 
it — no  one  will  know  it  but  you  and 
me.    I'll  make  him  famous!" 

"Do  you",  I  continued,  handing  a 
couple  of  the  thin  volumes  to  Tom, 
"know  anything  about  vers  libre?" 

"I  do  not",  said  Tom.  He  read 
through  the  books  with  the  growing 
bewilderment  of  a  man  who  is  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  his  eyes  and  liver 
are  going,  or  whether  it  is  his  brain. 
When  he  had  finished  he  said  again: 
"I  do  not  know  anything  about  free 
verse;  but  whoever  wrote  these  has 
been  listening  to  Kurleigh's  mind." 

"Kurleigh",  he  went  on,  medita- 
tively, "has  a  mind,  if  you  want  to  call 
it  a  mind,  that  gets  right  out  in  front 
of  everybody  and  scrambles  like  an 
egg.  I  wouldn't  bother  with  him,  but 
his  father  was  kind  to  Mable's  father 
and  she  is  always  for  giving  the  boy 
another  chance.  If  he  could  write 
anything  at  all,  it  would  be  this  free 
verse  stuff.  And  I've  got  to  get  him 
off  my  hands.  With  the  price  of  food 
what  it  is  now,  I've  got  to !  This  free 
verse  stuff,  now — it  isn't  a  joke,  is  it?" 

"Joke!"  I  cried.  "It's  the  literary 
sensation  of  the  day— of  the  century — 
of  the  ages!  It's  the  rebirth  of  art 
and  letters.  It's  the  only  real  thing 
that  has  happened  since  Moses  came 
down  from  Sinai!  Get  him  off  your 
hands,  Tom  ?  Why,  if  he  is  as  big  an 
ass  as  you  say  he  is,  we'll  make  him 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world!" 

And  we  did.  But  there  were  diffi- 
culties, to  begin  with.  We  went  out 
to  Tom's  house  at  once,  taking  all  the 
free  verse  books  with  us;  and  on  the 
way  I  chuckled  over  my  plans  and  de- 
tailed them  to  Tom. 

But  Kurleigh  was  inclined  to  balk. 

"I  don't  want  to  write  free  verse". 
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said  Kurleigh.  "I've  seen  some  of  it 
and  I  don't  like  it.  I  don't  understand 
it.  There's  nothing  to  it.  There's  no 
sense  in  it." 

**You  will  write  free  verse",  said 
Tom,  rising  in  wrath,  "or  you  will  quit 
eating  I  I  like  you,  Kurleigh  Caper, 
but  I've  pampered  you  too  much.  You 
will  take  these  twelve  books  over  into 
Prospect  Park,  and  you  will  read  them 
through,  and  you  will  write  some  stuff 
just  like  them,  or  you  will  get  no 
dinner!" 

"But  if  he  can't  write  it,  Tom?" 
begged  Mable. 

"He'll  write  it  anyhow,  whether  he 
can  or  not!"  said  Tom. 

"It's  too  cold  to  go  over  into  Pros- 
pect Park",  said  Kurleigh,  "and  write 
without  an  overcoat.  And  I  haven't 
got  any  overcoat." 

"You'll  take  my  overcoat!"  roared 
Tom. 

"The  sleeves  of  your  overcoat  are 
too  short  for  me",  pleaded  Kurleigh, 
"and  my  wrists  would  get  numb  and 
cold.  And  nobody  could  write  with  his 
wrists  all  numb  and  cold." 

"Go  to  your  room !"  thundered  Tom. 
And  he  packed  Kurleigh  off  and  locked 
him  in  with  the  free  verse.  "Dinner 
will  be  ready  in  an  hour",  he  said, 
"and  there  will  be  steak  and  onions. 
But  you'll  get  not  a  bite  of  it  unless 
you  have  shoved  out  from  under  the 
door  at  least  one  free  verse  poem  in 
that  time." 

Then  we  waited.  Within  forty  min- 
utes Kurleigh  kicked  on  the  door  and 
Mable  let  him  out.  He  descended  to 
the  living-room  with  not  merely  one 
but  six  vers  libre  poems  in  his  hands 
and  the  light  of  a  great  triumph  in 
his  wide  grey  eyes.  Kurleigh  Caper 
had  found  himself. 

"Listen!"  he  cried.  And  he  read 
his    great    poem    entitled    "Doors", 


which,  as  all  men  know,  begins  with 
these  lines : 

Doors— doors— doore— 

Some  of  them  are  open, 

Some  of  them  are  closed — 

Some  of  them  have  knobs- 
Some  of  them  are  locked  and  there  is  no 
key — 

When  I  come  to  a  locked  door  my  Oenius 
bursts  It  down — 

Doors — doors— doors — 

How  wonderful  that  there  Is  always  some- 
thing on  the  other  side  of  a  door. 

Tom  looked  at  me.  I  nodded.  "It 
doesn't  mean  anything  much",  said  I, 
"but  it  sounds  as  if  it  might,  and 
plenty  of  people  will  think  it  must,  and 
that's  the  main  thing.    It  will  do." 

"Doesn't  mean  anything!"  cried 
Kurleigh  Caper,  rising  in  anger.  And 
I  saw  that  a  strange  thing  had  hap- 
pened. Kurleigh  had  gone  into  that 
room  a  skeptic,  filled  with  the  notion 
that  there  is  "no  sense  in"  free  verse. 
He  had  written  a  little  of  it,  to  get 
his  dinner;  and  no  sooner  had  he  writ- 
ten than  his  egotism  had  seized  upon 
the  thing  produced  and  begun  to  wor< 
ship  it. 

"Doesn't  mean  anything!"  cried 
Kurleigh.  He  paused,  and  his  eyes 
took  on  that  brooding  look  that  is  now 
familiar  to  so  many  devotees  and  dis- 
ciples— that  look  of  the  creator,  rang- 
ing chaos  for  raw  material  out  of 
which  to  build  new  bits  of  cosmic 
order  and  beauty.  "Why",  said  Kur- 
leigh, "my  genius  has  found  the  me- 
dium for  its  expression!"  There  is 
always  something  about  Kurleigh's 
own  genius  somewhere  in  each  of  his 
poems. 

He  was  made.  The  details  would 
take  much  space.  I  know  a  number  of 
editors;  I  write  for  several  publica- 
tions; Tom  is  widely  acquainted 
among  advertising  men;  we  got  a 
little  group  together  and  let  them  into 
the  secret,  and  in  season  and  out  of 
season  we  boosted  Kurleigh  Caper.   In 
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less  than  eighteen  months  the  thing 
was  done — ^he  went  across  into  the 
Literary  Big  Time.  And  he  never 
had,  never  has  had,  never  will  have 
any  idea  that  it  was  not  all  due  to  his 
own  genius.  Kurleigh  is  like  that; 
he  believes  in  himself. 

And  I  chortled  at  the  joke;  the  jest 
thjat  I  had  perpetrated  on  the  literati 
of  a  continent.  His  very  asininities 
increased  his  fame.  His  emptiness 
confirmed  it.  For  the  human  mind, 
like  nature,  will  not  assent  to  the  idea 
of  a  vacuum;  public  and  critics  alike 
insist  on  seeing  in  the  Kurleigh  Capers 
what  they  would  like  to  be  themselves. 

I  chortled  at  his  fame  for  a  year  or 
two.  When  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a  millionaire  I  began  to  take  him 
a  little  more  seriously.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  I  found  that  all  the  m^n- 
bers  of  the  coterie  that  had  helped 
make  him  wore  also  taking  him  seri- 


ously, in  spite  of  knowing  how  he  had 
started.  **We  know",  they  would  say, 
"but  Caper  has  developed  I"  Which  is, 
of  course,  rot;  there  was  never  any- 
thing in  Kurleigh  to  develop.  Tom 
Parks  held  out  for  five  years,  but  now 
Tom  believes  in  him,  too. 

The  other  evening,  when  I  met  Kur- 
leigh and  his  wife  coming  out  of  the 
opera  house,  where  they  have  a  box 
every  second  Thursday,  I  began  to 
take  him  more  seriously  myself.  I 
wondered  if  a  self-belief  such  as  his 
may  not  actually  be  genius  after  all. 
Kurleigh  was  kind  to  me  on  that 
occasion. 

"Still  writing  little  things  for  the 
daily  papers,  aren't  you?"  he  said. 
"Mrs.  Caper  and  I  read  your  squibs 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest.'' 

And  I  made  him  I  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  now  I  ardently  desire  to  unmake 
him? 
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SOME   LITERARY  REMINISCENCES 

BY  WILLIAM  WEBSTER  ELLSWORTH 


When  "Scribner's  Monthly"  began 
in  1870,  American  literature,  except 
for  that  furnished  by  the  group  of 
men  writing  in  or  near  Boston,  was 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  even  in  Boston  very 
little  fiction  was  being  produced. 
Professor  Pattee  in  his  "History  of 
American  Literature  Since  1870" 
says: 

No  wonder  that  the  book  reviewer  of 
••Harper's  Mairazine"  for  May,  1870.  with 
nothiner  better  before  him  than  •'Miss  Van 
Kortland".  Anonymous;  •'Hedered  In"  by 
Miss  Phelps;  and  ••Askaros  Kassis"  by  De 
Leon,  should  have  begrun  his  review :  •'We  are 
so  weary  of  dependlner  on  Sngland,  France 
and  Germany  for  fiction  and  so  hungry  for 
some  genuine  American  romance,  that  we 
are  not  inclined  to  read  very  critically  the 
three  characteristic  American  novels  which 
lie  on  our  table". 

Poe,  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Haw- 
thorne had  passed;  Mark  Twain  had 
just  begun;  the  nearest  that  Howells 
had  come  to  fiction  was  in  the  poem 
"No  Love  Lost ;  a  Romance  of  Travel", 
published  in  1868.  Bret  Harte's  first 
book  of  fiction,  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp  and  Other  Sketches",  came  in 
1870.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  Professor 
Pattee  began  his  study  of  modem 
American  literature  with  that  year, 
for  it  marked  a  dividing  line  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  and  "Scribner's 
Monthly",  born  in  1870,  did  a  goodly 
share  toward  helping  on  the  renais- 
sance. 

The  plain  people  in  America  were 
only  just  beginning  to  find  out  that 
they  could  write.  Great  fiction  writers 
had  been  living  and  writing  in  Eng- 
land— Dickwis,      Thackeray,     Wilkie 


Collins,  George  Eliot,  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  Charles  Reade,  Trollope.  (Dick- 
ens died  the  year  that  "Scribner's 
Monthly"  began.)  The  output  of 
these  writers  was  so  remarkable  that 
they  may  be  said  to  have  kept  back 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  yet  I 
heard  an  author  say  not  long  ago  that 
it  was  his  belief  that  if  anyone  sent 
to  a  publisher  today  the  kind  of  novel 
that  Thackeray  and  Dickens  pro- 
duced, it  would  be  declined,  nor  would 
the  public  care  for  it  if  it  appeared. 
I  could  not  agree  with  him.  When  I 
was  reading  book  manuscripts,  if  a 
new  "Vanity  Fair"  or  "David  Cop- 
perfield"  had  turned  up  among  them,  I 
could  not'  imagine  hesitating  very 
long  over  it,  nor  could  I  imagine  a 
public  that  would  not  extend  a  wel- 
coming hand. 

When  "Scribner's  Monthly"  came 
into  being,  "Harper's  Magazine"  had 
been  for  years  printing  the  novels  of 
these  writers  in  serial  form,  paying 
good  prices  for  advance  sheets  with 
right  of  use.  There  was  no  interna- 
tional copyright  in  those  days;  any 
publisher  could  bring  out  the  book  as 
soon  as  the  last  instalment  appeared 
in  a  magazine.  The  Harpers  paid 
£1,250  for  serial  rights  in  "Great  Ex- 
pectations", and  Charles  Reade  was 
considered  nearly  as  much  of  a  card  as 
Charles  Dickens,  for  he  received 
£1,000  for  "The  Woman  Hater". 
Thackeray  evidently  was  not  very 
highly  regarded,  for  he  had  only  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month  for  "The 
Virginians".  These  relative  prices 
are  interesting  today,  after  the  place 
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of  each  author  has  been  fixed  in  the 
world's  esteem. 

It  is  said  that  just  after  the  Civil 
War,  "Harper's  Weekly"  fell  off  in 
circulation  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
owners  considered  the  advisability  of 
discontinuing  it;  but  the  publication 
of  Dickens's  "Our  Mutual  Friend" 
kept  the  "Weekly's"  head  above  water 
for  six  months,  and  then  Wilkie  Ck)l- 
lins's  "Armadale"  was  begun.  With 
the  very  first  instalment  that  great 
mystery  story  began  to  send  up  the 
circulation  until  it  soon  reached  its 
wartime  figure.  Dickens  and  Wilkie 
Collins  are  not  in  the  same  class  to« 
day,  but  in  life  Collins  was  the  bet- 
ter circulation  builder  of  the  two. 

"Harper's  Magazine"  had  run  Ma- 
caulay's  "History  of  England"  as  a 
serial,  and  had  balanced  that  great 
piece  of  historical  writing  with  John 
S.  C.  Abbott's  "Napoleon",  criticized 
even  on  publication  for  its  "fairy  tales 
of  history".  But  what  could  be  done 
with  an  author  who  sent  word  to  his 
publishers  that  "he  made  every  line  he 
wrote  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  what 
he  wrote  he  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
and  he  could  make  no  changes"? 

Those  of  us  who  were  brought  up 
on  the  bound  volumes  of  "Harper's" 
will  remember  also  the  papers  by 
"Porte  Crayon"  (David  Hunter 
Strother),  who  had  come  out  of  the 
Civil  War  as  a  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Union  army — delightful 
descriptions  they  were  of  life  in  the 
Virginia  mountains,  with  the  author's 
own  quaint  illustrations. 

The  new  "Scribner's  Monthly"  was 
to  be  a  force  in  building  up  American 
literature;  but  for  its  first  year's 
serials,  to  so  low  a  point  had  native 
fiction  fallen,  its  conductors  had  to 
look  to  Great  Britain.  George  Mac- 
Donald  and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  both  Scotch 
by  birth,  were  engaged.     The  first 


number  opened  with  an  anonjrmous 
poem  (it  was  written  by  Dr.  Holland) 
"Jeremy  Train — His  Drive".  It  cov- 
ered, with  its  thirteen  illustrations, 
seventeen  and  a  half  pages.  Bunner's 
"The  Way  to  Arcady",  which,  years 
after,  was  turned  down  because  of  its 
length,  would  not  have  occupied  one- 
third  the  number  of  pages. 

The  first  prose  article  was  instruc- 
tive, "The  Bottom  of  the  Sea",  and 
there  were  others  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. Rebecca  Harding  Davis  began  a 
three-part  serial,  "Natasqua";  there 
was  a  very  heavy  gun  fired  by  W.  C. 
Wilkinson,  "The  Bondage  of  the  Pul- 
pit". An  announcement  of  the  new 
magazine  was  the  first  item  in  Dr. 
Holland's  department  "Topics  of  the 
Time".  The  editor's  chief  interest 
was  in  this  department,  where  he  could 
print  his  lay  sermons  which  had  been 
so  well  liked  by  great  numbers  of 
people  in  Timothy  Titcomb's  "Lessons 
to  Young  People",  "Lessons  in  Life", 
etc.  His  long  poems  had  been  aston- 
ishingly successful. 

Dr.  Holland  was  a  natural  teacher, 
and  "Topics  of  the  Time"  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  all  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  speak  his  messages  of  uplift  to 
thousands  of  people. 

Of  that  first  edition  of  the  magazine 
forty  thousand  copies  were  printed 
and  there  were  never  fewer.  The  cir- 
culation increased  rapidly.  Gilder  had 
a  department,  "The  Old  Cabinet", 
lighter  than  Dr.  Holland's,  where  he 
said  whatever  came  into  his  mind 
whether  prose  or  verse.  Other  depart- 
ments were  added  from  time  to  time, 
"Culture  and  Progress",  "Home  and 
Society",  "The  World's  Work".  The 
latter  was  edited  (and  written)  for 
many  years  by  Charles  Barnard,  and 
I  can  recall  his  article  suggesting  pho- 
tography as  an  occupation  for  ama- 
teurs.    That  certainly  seems  a  long 
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time  ago.  On  the  strength  of  Bar- 
nard's suggestions  my  wife  bought  me 
a  photographic  outfit,  and  I  took  pic- 
tures of  ever3rthing  in  sight. 

Some  years  later  I  made  a  trip  to 
the  Mediterranean  with  my  family, 
and  I  took  with  me  the  first  kodak  I 
had  ever  seen — a  long,  oblong  box 
which  made  only  round  pictures,  and 
you  pulled  a  string  to  do  it.  In  Tan- 
gier the  natives  dislike  photographs — 
a  reproduction  of  one's  Mohammedan 
self  in  a  picture  may  make  trouble  for 
the  original  in  another  world — ^and  I 
carried  my  kodak  done  up  like  a  brown 
paper  parcel,  a  small  hole  in  the  end 
for  the  lens,  another  for  the  string. 
It  worked  fairly  well  except  that  the 
click  sometimes  betrayed  me. 

Dr.  Holland's  early  "Topics"  would 
not  be  liked  today— nor  would  he  write 
them — ^but  he  broadened  as  the  years 
went  on.  Life  in  New  York,  where  he 
rubbed  against  all  kinds  of  people,  and 
above  all  the  unconscious,  sweetening 
influence  of  his  young  associate, 
Gilder,  did  much  to  change  his  point  of 
view,  opening  up  the  Puritan  prison- 
house  which  he  had  built  for  his  soul 
— ^at  any  rate  putting  a  piazza  on  it. 
He  always  appreciated  Gilder.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Holland  to  Ros- 
well  Smith,  written  the  year  after  the 
magazine  started : 

Oilder  ought  to  have  12,500  a  year.  All 
of  this  sum  over  and  above  11,600  he  ought 
to  leave  in  our  hands  until  the  close  of  the 
year,  when  it  should  be  presented  to  him  in 
a  good  bond  that  will  become  a  source  of  in- 
come. He  is  twenty-eight  years  old  and  it 
is  time  for  him  to  begin  in  earnest  about  a 
fortune. 

Neither  Gilder  nor  any  of  the 
"younger  men"  in  the  place  ever  made 
a  fortune  or  thought  about  it  They 
worked  in  a  happy  atmosphere  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  devotion — ^they  were 
interested  in  great  things  and  in  im- 
portant movements.    If  Dr.  Holland's 


idea  had  been  carried  out  and  two- 
fifths  of  their  salaries  had  been  held 
back  for  the  purchase  of  ''a  good  bond" 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  perhaps  they 
would  have  saved  more  money;  but 
families  increased,  home  life  broad- 
ened, entertaining  was  a  part  of  the 
job,  using  the  money  seemed  more 
important  than  putting  it  into  bonds, 
and  the  "younger  man"  who  saved 
much  out  of  his  income  was  a  rarity. 
It  did  not  seem  that  there  could  ever 
be  a  rainier  day.  The  young  men  had 
a  chance  to  buy  stock  from  time  to 
time,  always  at  a  fair  market  price. 
The  chief  contemporaries  of  "Scrib- 
ner's  Monthly"  at  its  beginning  are 
its  contemporaries  today,  "The  At- 
lantic" and  "Harper's".  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  look  over  a  list  of  the 
writers  who  furnished  the  material 
for  these  three  magazines  at  the  time 
"Scribner's  Monthly"  began  its  career 
— ^not  all  of  the  writers,  for  most  of 
them  are  forgotten ;  but  here  is  a  list 
of  the  contributors  to  the  volumes  for 
the  year  1871,  whose  names  may  still 
be  recalled  by  most  of  the  older  maga- 
zine readers  of  today: 

SCRIBNER'S    MONTHLY 


Elizabeth  Akers  Allen 
Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen 
S.  G.  W.  Benjamin 
John  Bigelow 
Horace  Bushnell 
Alice  Gary 
Titus  M.  Coan 
Susan  Coolidge 
Rebecca  Harding 

Davis 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge 
Edward  Elggleston 
Thomas  Dunn  English 
Washington  Gladden 
Gail  Hamilton 
J.  R.  G.  Hassard 
I.  I.  Hayes 
J.  T.  Headley 


J.  G.  Holland 
Helen   Hunt  Jackson 
Edward  King 
G.  P.  Lathrop 
Benson  J.  Lossing 
Gteorge  MacDonald 
Mrs.  Oliphant 
Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt 
Abby  Sage  Richardson 
L.  Clark  Seelye 
E.  C.  Stedman 
R.  H.  Stoddard 
W.  O.  Stoddard 
Adeline  Traften 
H.  T.  Tuckerman 
Charles   Dudley    War- 
ner 
W.  C.  Wilkinson 
N.  P.  Willis 


There  were  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them  in  alL 
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HARPBR'8  maoazins 

JjymsLn  Abbott  Benson  J.  Lossing 

J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Justin  McCarthy 

Junius  Henri  Browne  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby'* 
S.  8.  Conant  William  C.  Prime 

Moncure  D.  Conway    John  G.  Saxe 
Dinah  Mulock  Craik     Harriet  Prescott  Spof- 
James  De  Mille  ford 

Thomas  Dunn  Bnglish  R  H.  Stoddard 
Julian  Hawthorne         Bayard  Taylor 

Thurlow  Weed 

The  leading  serial  novel  in  this  vol- 
ume of  "Harper's"  was  "The  Amer- 
ican Baron"  by  James  De  Mille.  Ly- 
man Abbott's  contributions  were  prac- 
tical, "Glass-Blowing  as  a  Fine  Art" 
and  "The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem". 
The  "Editor's  Drawer"  then  as  now 
was  wide  open,  but  its  cheerful  items 
began  usually  with  those  somnolent 
phrases,  "We  are  indebted  to  one 
of  the  leading for  the  fol- 
lowing", or  "We  have  from  a  Georgia 
correspondent",  or  "Another  from  the 
same  source".  In  our  day  jokes  are 
bom  we  know  not  where,  but  in  the 
'sixties  and  'seventies  somebody  was 
responsible  for  each  of  them. 

THB  ▲TLANTIC  MONTHLY 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

Eidward  Atkinson 

Bret  Harte 

Alice  Gary 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

J.  W.  De  Forest 

George  Eliot 

James  T.  FMelds 

John  Flske 

John  Hay 

T.  W.  Higginson 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

W.  D.  Howells 

John  G. 


Helen  Hunt  Jackson 
Henry  James,  Jr. 
Clarence  Sling 
Lucy  Larcom 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Louise  Chandler  Moul- 

ton 
Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt 
John  G.  Saxe 
R  C.  Stedman 
Bayard  Taylor 
Celia  Thaxter 
Col.  George  E.  Waring 
Whittier 

John  Hay's  "Castilian  Days"  was 
printed  serially  and  there  were  serial 
novels,  "A  Passionate  Pilgrim"  by 
Henry  James,  Jr.,  and  a  forgotten 
novel  by  J.  W.  De  Forest.  Bret  Harte 
wrote  three  short  stories,  including 
"A  Romance  of  Madrofio  Hollow*'. 
Howells's  "Their  Wedding  Journey" 
was  an  unforgotten  feature,  and 
Hohnes's  "Dorothy  Q"  another.  There 


was  much  in  that  volume  of  "The  At- 
lantic" that  is  alive  today;  indeed  of 
the  three  magazines,  "Harper's",  "The 
Atlantic",  and  the  new  "Scribner's 
Monthly",  certainly  "The  Atlantic" 
ranked  first  in  literature.*  Mr.  Alden, 
editor  of  "Harper's",  wrote  of  the 
friendly  competition  which  soon  de- 
veloped between  his  magazine  and 
"Scribner's" :  "If  you  are  driving  a 
spirited  horse  and  another  mettlesome 
steed  comes  alongside,  your  horse 
naturally  leaps  forward,  rejoicing  in  a 
good  race." 

"Scribner's"  from  the  first  number 
printed  the  author's  name  in  the 
monthly  table  of  contents  (not  with 
the  contribution),  and  at  its  begin- 
ning some  of  the  magazines  were 
doing  the  same;  but  they  had  not  al- 
ways done  so— the  individuality  of 
authors  had  not  been  regarded  in  the 
past  as  a  very  important  matter.  The 
earlier  magazines  printed  no  authors' 
names  at  all;  later  a  nom  de  plume 
was  in  fashion,  "Waverley",  "Boz", 
"Elia",  the  easiest  to  recall.  Some- 
times the  names  appeared  in  an  index 
at  the  end  of  the  volume;  not  always, 
for  editors  wanted  you  to  like  their 


*In  a  review  of  the  booklet,  "The  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  Its  Makers",  recently  issued. 
The  New  York  "E>venlng  Post"  of  January 
7,  1919,  printed  the  following: 

"When  we  think  of  the  founding  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly'  we  think  of  that  marvel- 
lous first  issue  which  contained  contributions 
from  Longfellow,  Motley,  Emerson,  LowelU 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Trowbridge,  and  Parke  Godwin.  We 
do  not  start  magazines  nowadays  with  such 
poetic  contributions  as  Longfellow's  poem  on 
•The  LAdy  with  the  Lamp',  Whittier's  "Trlte- 
mius',  E2merson's  'Days'  and  'Brahma',  Low- 
ell's 'The  Maple',  and  such  prose  as  "The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table'  and  Earner- 
son's  essay  on  'Illusions',  all  in  the  first 
number.  Holmes  began  with  the  words,  as 
every  reader  of  "The  Autocrat'  knows,  'I  was 
Just  going  to  say,  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted   '.     It  has  often  been  recalled  that 

a  score  of  years  before,  he  had  been  inter- 
rupted in  somewhat  similar  essay-chat  by 
the  failure  of  the  magazine  which  accepted 
his  writings.  But  what  a  familiar,  pleasant 
way  of  beginning  a  serial  in  a  brand-new 
magazine !  And  what  a  pleasantly  clubby 
atmosphere  was  imparted  by  having  several 
authors  represented  by  a  number  of  con- 
tributions— ^Emerson  by  no  less  than  five  !*• 
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magazine — soever  mind  who  wrote  it» 
sometimes  they  wrote  it  all  them- 
selves. James  Russell  Lowell,  when  an 
editor,  in  1859,  said:  **I  have  always 
been  opposed  to  the  publication  of  au- 
thors' names  at  all."  Looking  back 
one  can  see  that  the  publication  of 
authors'  names  must  be  an  incentive 
to  better  writing,  a  fair  stimulus  to  an 
honorable  ambition.  And  yet  there 
was  plenty  of  good  writing  in  the  days 
when  individuality  was  no  more  con- 
sidered in  magazines  than  it  is  today 
in  the  newspapers. 

In  the  second  year  of  "Scribner's 
Monthly"  came  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner's "Back-log  Studied",  which,  if  "Ik 
Marvel"  had  not  written  "Reveries  of 
a  Bachelor",  might  be  read  now.  I 
was  a  boy  in  Hartford  when  Warner's 
"My  Summer  in  a  Garden"  appeared 
as  occasional  articles  in  the  Hartford 
"Courant",  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  editors  (perhaps  they  were  printed 
regularly — ^was  it  not  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  news  was  apt  to  be  scarce, 
that  they  were  run  in?).  Hartford 
was  amused  over  these  gardening  epi- 
sodes, where  the  author  fought  "pus- 
ley"  as  if  it  were  original  sin,  but 
Hartford  had  no  idea  that  it  was  read- 
ing literature.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
Hartford  was  right,  for  although  the 
papers,  when  brought  together  in  a 
little  book,  made  quite  a  literary  sen- 
sation, yet  they  have  not  lived ;  in  fact 
at  the  present  writing  none  of  War- 
ner's work  is  much  read.  His  name 
has  been  dropped  from  late  printings 
of  Brander  Matthews's  "Chronology 
of  American  Literature",  and  the  pub- 
lic of  today  knows  him  best  from 
"Warner's  Library",  a  collection  of 
prose  and  verse  of  which  he  was  edi- 
tor-in-chief. And  yet  Warner  wrote 
much  that  was  good  and  should  be 
enduring:  "Saunterings",  "My  Winter 
on  the  Nile",  "The  Golden  House",  and 


his  studies  of  America — "journalis- 
tic", the  critics  call  them.  His  part  in 
"The  Gilded  Age"  did  not  equal  Mark 
Twain's— the  play,  "Colonel  Sellers", 
was  made  up  from  Mark  Twain's  chap- 
ters. Charles  Dudley  Warner  may 
come  back,  as  others  have  done  before 
him,  and  some  day  take  enduring  rank 
among  American  writers. 

Saxe  Holm's  first  story  "Esther 
Wynn's  Love-Letters",  and  Frank  R. 
Stockton's  first  '^Scribner"  story  "Ste- 
phen Skarridge's  Christmas",  were  in 
this  second  year  of  the  new  "Scrib- 
ner's",  and  there  was  a  Lancashire 
story,  "Surly  Tim's  Trouble"  by 
Fannie  E.  Hodgson,  who  was  later  to 
become  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  and 
under  that  name  to  do  much  good 
writing — ^and  seldom  a  bad  villain  in 
her  books,  for  Mrs.  Burnett's  personal 
belief  in  happiness  has  tempered  all 
her  literary  work. 

.  It  was  in  November,  1878,  that 
"Scribner's"  began  its  first  important 
series  of  papers,  "The  Great  South", 
by  Edward  King,  who  made  a  trip 
through  the  southern  states  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  magazine,  accompanied 
by  J.  Wells  Champney,  artist.  The 
end  of  the  Civil  War  was  not  ten  years 
away,  and  in  these  papers  the  North 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  vast 
resources  of  the  South,  and  the  South 
was  pleased  and  flattered  by  the  atten- 
tion. The  result  was  most  helpful  in 
creating  good  feeling  between  the  sec- 
tions, and  this  feeling  was  further 
increased  by  the  War  series  fifteen 
years  later. 

A  by-product  of  King's  trip,  of  more 
importance  to  the  world  than  "The 
Great  South",  was  his  discovery  of 
George  W.  Cable,  the  first  American 
to  use  his  own  surroundings  for  a 
background  in  what  was  real  litera- 
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ture.  Bret  Harte  was  a  pioneer  and 
should  have  the  credit  of  a  pioneer, 
but  George  W.  Cable  was  a  great  liter- 
ary artist.  He  had  been  a  clerk  in 
the  New  Orleans  custom-house,  and  at 
seventeen  a  private  in  the  Ck)nf  ederate 
army ;  later  an  unsuccessful  newspaper 
man.  When  King  reached  New  Or- 
leans, Cable  was  working  by  day  in  a 
cotton-factor's  office;  and  at  night,  in 
his  own  time,  beginning  to  write  his 
marvelous  tales  of  the  Creoles  of 
Louisiana.  King  sent  some  of  Cable's 
work  to  Dr.  Holland.  "  'Sieur  George" 
appeared  in  October,  1873,  and  others 
came  within  the  next  few  years — 
Tite  Poulette",  "Jean-ah  Poquelin", 
Caf6  des  Exiles",  and  more;  revela- 
tions of  a  new  world  peopled  with 
Spanish  aristocrats;  French  of  the 
ancien  rigime,  men  of  stately  grace, 
women  as  delicious  as  Dresden  china 
figures  touched  by  a  god  with  life. 
The  book  containing  them  came  out  in 
1879.  It  must  have  been  just  after 
this  that  Cable  journeyed  to  New  York 
by  steamer  from  New  Orleans,  and  I 
met  him  as  he  landed,  a  foreign-look- 
ing, slight  man,  delighted  with  the 
wonders  of  the  northern  metropolis. 
We  rode  in  the  "elevated" — it  was 
quite  new  then — ^and  Cable  sat  in  the 
last  seat  of  the  last  car,  looking  out 
on  track  and  buildings  with  all  the 
delight  of  a  boy.  In  November,  1879, 
"Scribner's  Monthly"  began  the  pub- 
lication of  Cable's  first  novel,  "The 
Grandissimes".  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  "finds"  of  the  new  magazine. 

I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  Amer- 
ican literature — simply  endeavoring  to 
record  my  personal  impressions.  It  is 
a  temptation  to  go  through  the  old 
volumes  of  the  magazines  of  that  day, 
but  I  refrain,  for  I  did  not  know  per- 
sonally many  of  thei  writers.  One  I 
knew,  William  Dean  Howells,  who  still 


lives  and  writes  as  these  pages  are 
written.  Some  of  his  most  popular 
novels,  including  "A  Modem  In- 
stance", "A  Woman's  Reason",  and 
"The  Rise  of  SilasLapham"— the  latter 
his  best-selling  book  today — ^were  pub- 
lished serially  in  "Scribner's  Monthly" 
and  "The  Century";  but  in  1886  he 
made  a  contract  to  write  for  another 
magazine.  He  sent  me  recently  a  let- 
ter which  he  had  found  in  his  files — 
it  was  from  Roswell  Smith,  written 
to  Howells  when  he  left  us;  a  fine 
letter,  full  of  appreciation  for  what  he 
had  done  for  our  magazine  and  bid- 
ding him  Godspeed  in  his  new  rela- 
tion. It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
the  conductors  of  "The  Century"  to 
have  this  splendid  writer,  dean  today 
of  American  letters,  come  back  into 
their  fold  with  "The  Leatherwood 
God"  in  1916. 

One  of  my  first  jobs  in  the  office  was 
to  dispose  of  a  Christmas  story  which 
Bret  Harte  had  sent  us  too  late  for 
use  in  our  Christmas  number;  but  as 
he  had  already  arranged  for  its  pub- 
lication in  the  Christmas  issue  of  an 
English  magazine,  it  had  to  be  printed 
in  this  country  at  once.  I  took  it  to 
Mr.  Charles  Anderson  Dana,  of  the 
New  York  "Sun" — ^the  only  time  I  ever 
saw  Mr.  Dana — and  I  got  a  most  de- 
lightful impression  of  him  from  the 
interview.  Yes,  he  would  take  the 
story  at  $150  if  the  money  could  go 
to  Mrs.  Harte,  whom  Bret  Harte  had 
left  in  America.  It  was  so  arranged, 
by  cable  with  the  author,  and  the 
Sunday  "Sun"  printed  the  story,  pay- 
ing Mrs.  Harte.  In  those  days  the 
contents  of  the  Sunday  "Sun"  often 
ranked  as  literature. 

It  was  ten  years  before  this,  in 
1868,  that  Bret  Harte's  "The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp"  had  appeared  in  "The 
Overland  Monthly",  and  the  publishers 
of  "The  Atlantic"  had  at  once  asked 
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Harte  for  a  contribution,  later  making 
him  an  offer  of  $10,000  a  year  to  write 
exclusively  for  them.  For  "The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp" — ^that  remarkable 
Dickens-like  story  of  a  baby  bom  in 
one  of  the  roughest  and  most  mascu- 
line of  mining  quarters — ^marked  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  American 
literature.  Poe  had  written  short 
stories,  great  ones,  too,  but  he  might 
have  been  French  or  Russian.  The 
new  California  Dickens  was  a  man 
who  knew  the  world  about  which  he 
was  writing,  knew  his  characters,  had 
lived  with  them.  And  Andrew  Lang 
said  of  him: 

Of  all  the  pupils  of  Dickens  he  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  who  has  continued  to  be  himself, 
who  has  not  fallen  into  the  trick  of  apinK  his 
master's  mannerisms.  .  .  .  He  is  almost 
the  only  American  humorist  with  sentiment. 

Harte  and  Noah  Brooks,  when  "The 
Overland"  was  starting,  had  agreed  to 
write  a  story  for'TheOverland's"  first 
number.  Brooks  was  the  only  one  to 
have  his  story  ready  in  time,  although 
there  had  been  four  months  in  which 
to  prepare.  Harte  had  written  a  poem, 
and  while  Brooks's  story  has  been  for- 
gotten we  still  remember, — 

Serene,  indifferent  of  Fate, 
Thou  sittest  at  the  Western  Gate, 

Bret  Harte's  tribute  to  San  Francisco. 

It  was  in  the  second  number  of 
"The  Overland",  August,  1868,  that 
"The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  ap- 
peared. Shall  we  ever  forget  the  em- 
barrassed Kentuck  looking  at  his 
finger — "he  wrastled  with  my  finger, 
the  damned  little  cuss"?  Sentimental, 
yes,  but  there  was  poetry  in  it.  Pro- 
fessor Beers  has  written:  "There 
was  a  time  when  Irving  seemed  senti- 
mental and  Cooper  dramatic,  yet  they 
survive". 

When  Harte  accepted  "The  Atlan- 
tic's" offer  and  went  to  live  in  the 
East,  he  gave  that  magazine  for  its 


$10,000  four  short  stories  and  five 
poems — none  of  the  latter  containing 
the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  taking 
quality  of  "The  Heathen  Chinee" 
which  had  swept  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast: 

Which  I  wish  to  remark — 

And  my  language  is  plain — 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar: 

Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 

Many  of  the  phrases  of  "The 
Heathen  Chinee"  passed  into  the  slang 
of  the  day — ^and  even  of  later  days,  for 
I  have  just  read  a  novel  published  in 
June,  1918,  containing  the  sentence, 
"and  yet  his  musical  soul  was  child- 
like and  bland".  "Child-like  and 
bland",  Harte's  characterization  of  the 
"Chinee"!  It  is  easy  to  know  after- 
ward that  a  poem  is  "taking",  yet 
Stedman  wrote  to  Howells  about  this 
one  soon  after  publication:  "I  don't 
believe  that  either  you  or  I  would 
have  printed  The  Heathen  Chinee', 
coming  from  an  unknown  author;  it 
is  so  very  different  from  the  polished 
level  of  Miss  [Helen]  Hunt,  Mrs. 
Thaxter,  etc  Yet  it  would  have  been 
a  good  thing  to  print" 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Holland 
did  not  quite  approve  of  "Truthful 
James"  and  some  other  of  Bret 
Harte's  creations,  the  conductors  of 
"Scribner's"  persuaded  Harte  to  write 
a  novel  for  them;  and  with  a  great 
flourish  of  the  publishers'  trumpets, 
"Gabriel  Conroy",  its  author's  first 
novel,  began  its  serial  course  in  No- 
vember, 1875.  Dr.  Holland  balanced 
it  with  his  own  novel,  "The  Story  of 
Sevenoaks" ;  and  indeed  the  latter  was 
the  better  of  the  two,  for  in  spite  of 
the  wealth  of  material  in  "Gabriel 
Conroy",  Bret  Harte  failed  to  make 
a  convincing  story  of  it.  "Gabriel 
Conroy"  has  been  called  "at  the  same 
time  the  best  and  the  worst  American 
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novel  of  the  century".  Professor 
Pattee  in  his  ''History  of  American 
Literature  Since  1870"  truly  says  that 
the  kind  of  story  that  Bret  Harte 
could  write  must  be  brief. 

He  who  depicts  the  one  good  deed  in  a 
wicked  life  must  of  necessity  use  a  small 
canvas.  At  one  moment  in  his  career  Jack 
Hamlin  or  Mother  Shlpton  or  Sandy  does  a 
truly  heroic  deed,  but  the  author  must  not 
extend  his  inquiries  too  far.  To  make  a  novel 
with  Mother  Shipton  as  heroine  would  be 
intolerable. 

Here  is  a  letter  to  Roswell  Smith 
from  Harte  evidently  referring  to  a 
story  the  price  of  which  had  already 
been  agreed  on  and  at  less  than 
$250.  It  is  undated  except  for  "Sun- 
day Night,  7.80" : 

My  dear  Mb.  Smith: 

I've  been  workins:  at  the  Christmas  story 
since  I  sent  you  that  line  Saturday*  and 
have  written  and  rewritten  over  80  pp.»  of 
which  all  I  have  to  show  now  is  what  I  leave 
for  you.  It  closes  the  second  episode.  There 
will  be  about  ten  pa^s  of  MS.  more  to  com- 
plete, which  I  shall  send  you  from  Chicago, 
Tuesday  night.  I  shall  try  to  write  at  it  in 
the  cars,  but  at  any  event  I  have  a  clear 
day  in  Chicago  to  give  it 

It  has  given  me  a  vast  deal  of  trouble, 
and  I  have  written  enough  MS.  to  make  four 
stories  of  the  size.  It  is  something  that 
could  not  be  hastily  done,  as  the  effect  de- 
pended more  on  the  treatment  than  the  dra- 
matic incident 

Now,  if  you  are  a  man  as  well  as  a  pub- 
lisher, you  will  send  your  cheque  for  |250 
to  my  sister,  payable  to  her  order,  to  receive 
it  on  the  following  morning,  early. 

I  have  told  my  sister  that  you  would  send 
her  the  cheque.  ...  I  know  you  will 
send  it  and  have  faith  in 

Tours, 

Brbt  Hartb. 

The  letter  bears  no  indorsement,  but 
I  imagine  the  cheque  was  sent. 

Bret  Harte's  literary  partner  in  the 
early  numbers  of  "The  Overland", 
Noah  Brooks,  was  one  of  the  group 
which  included  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard and  Mark  Twain.  He  spent  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  New 
York  and  was  much  in  our  office.  He 
had  been  sponsor  for  Will  Carey  and 


got  him  his  place  there — I  found 
cently  a  letter  from  Noah  Brooks  to 
Roswell  Smith,  telling  of  an  "upright, 
honest,  steady  lad"  for  whom  he 
wanted  to  find  something  to  do,  prefer- 
ably in  the  printer's  trade.  It  was 
Will  Carey.  Brooks  wrote  "The  Boy 
Emigrants"  and  other  good  stories  for 
young  people,  which  came  out  first  in 
"St  Nicholas",  and  he  wrote  for  "The 
Century"  interesting  articles  on  Lin- 
coln, whom  he  had  known  from  1856, 
and  whose  secretary  he  was  to  have 
been  if  Lincoln's  death  had  not  de- 
feated a  plan  which  Lincoln  had 
formed  for  keeping  Brooks  near  him. 
Probably  the  faithful  Nicolay  and  Hay 
were  to  be  moved  up  higher. 

Not  only  did  Dr.  Holland  disapprove 
of  "Truthful  James",  but  when  John 
Hay  produced  his  "Pike  County  Bal- 
lads", in  their  strong  dialect  of  the 
Southwest,  Dr.  Holland  could  not 
bring  himself  to  excuse  their  "Univer- 
salism",  as  expressed  probably  in  the 
famous  last  verse  of  "Jim  Bludso" : 

He  weren't  no  saint,  but  at  Jedgment 

I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim 
'Longrside  of  some  pious  gentlemen 

That  wouldn't  shook  hands  with  him. 
He  seen  his  duty — a  dead  sure  thing — 

And  went  for  it  thar  and  then; 
And  Christ  ain't  a-goin'  to  be  too  hard 

On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 

In  Thayer's  fine  life  of  John  Hay 
he  says  that  the  idea  of  a  thought 
drawn  from  the  heroism  of  Jim,  and 
not  merely  a  recital  of  the  act,  was  the 
suggestion  of  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  also 
in  the  same  way  was  responsible  for 
the  last  line  of  "Little  Breeches" : 

And  I  think  that  saving  a  litUe  child. 

And  fetching  him  to  his  own, 
Is  a  demed  sight  better  business 

Than  loafing  around  the  Throne. 

While  not  refusing  to  Jim  Bludso 
his  admiration  and  even  his  "hope". 
Dr.  Holland  wrote: 

.     .     .     for  the  doctrine  that  one  virtue  can 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  another — that 
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bigamy  can  be  condoned  by  bravery,  or  in- 
fidelity to  one's  wife  be  atoned  for  by  fidelity 
to  one's  business — we  have  only  horror  and 
disgust 

Dr.  Holland  took  Jim  Bludso  very 
seriously. 

As  for  dialect  "Scribner's  Monthly" 
had  plenty  of  it,  and  at  that  time 
negro  dialect  was  perhaps  more  wel- 
come than  that  of  the  Pike ;  but  later 
it  was  felt  that  the  public  was  tiring 
of  negro  dialect,  and  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  suffered  thereby.  His  ''Marse 
Chan"  was  allowed  to  stand  unprinted 
for  four  years.  It  was  in  such  pro- 
nounced negro  dialect  that  many  words 
had  been  changed  almost  beyond 
recognition,  and  the  editors  were 
rather  afraid  of  it.  It  finally  ap- 
peared in  1884,  and  was  one  of  the 
magazine's  most  talked  of  short 
stories.  Undoubtedly  the  delay  kept 
Page  back  in  his  writing,  but  he  never 
laid  it  up  against  the  editors. 

I  remember  when  Page  came  to  New 
York  on  his  wedding  tour,  a  young 
Richmond  lawyer.  It  must  have  been 
soon  after  the  appearance  of  "Marse 
Chan". 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Dr.  Edward 
Eggleston  in  my  early  years  in  the 
magazine  office.  His  "The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster"  had  come  out  in  1871, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  appear- 
ance of  his  last  novel,  "The  Faith 
Doctor",  just  twenty  years  later,  he 
was  one  of  the  busiest  of  writers  and 
editors.  The  trial  scene  in  his  novel 
"The  Graysons"  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln one  of  the  lawyers — ^the  famous 
Jack  Armstrong  case — is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  good  imaginative  writing 
based  on  history. 

A  number  of  letters  from  Dr. 
Eggleston  are  in  my  files: 

Please  always  compliment  me  by  calling 
me  by  my  name,  pure  and  simple.  When 
**Rev."  is  at  one  end  of  a  man's  name  and 


"D.D."  at  the  other,  it  seems  as  though  the 
name  needed  a  bladder  to  float  it     .     .     . 

I  leave  the  matter  of  pay  to  you.  I  wanted 
to  get  back  into  the  magaiiine  again  and  to 
show  my  appreciation  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  aU  treated  me.  And  I  wanted 
most  of  all  to  preach  the  sermon  which  I 
trust  this  story  will  preach  to  many  if  you 
like  it  well  enough  to  publish  it , 

Once  he  was  offended  by  a  poor  por- 
trait of  himself  which  appeared  in 
the  advertising  pages  and  he  told  me 
very  plainly  what  he  thought  about  it. 
He  was  sorry  later  and  wrote: 

If  my  earnestness  about  that  picture  an- 
noyed you,  I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon.  I 
had  been  stirred  up  by  criticism  of  it  It  is 
really  of  no  consequence,  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  have  shown  so  much  worry  over  it  I 
think  too  much  of  you  to  want  to  make  you 
uncomfortable  in  a  matter  in  which  you  did 
as  well  ail  you  could  with  your  material.  .  .  . 
To  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  my  good  friend, 
is  all  that  I  can  da 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  EXxilsston. 

It  was  a  happy  life  we  lived.  If 
anyone  hurt  another's  feelings,  he  was 
always  so  sorry  that  we  were  better 
friends  than  ever  when  the  trouble 
was  over. 

It  was  in  the  late  'seventies  that  the 
young  genius,  Irwin  Russell,  was  being 
appreciated  and  encouraged  by  the 
magazine  editors.  His  "Christmas 
Night  in  the  Quarters"  is  unsurpassed. 
Russell  died  in  1879  at  twenty-six 
years  of  age  of  yellow  fever,  which  is 
the  epidemic  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing letter.  Thank  God,  that  great 
cause  of  suffering  and  death  in  the 
South  has  been  removed  by  the  heal- 
ing touch  of  modem  science.  It  is  a 
discouraged  letter,  written  the  year 
before  his  death: 

Office  of 
Irwin  Russell 
Attorney 
Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  Sept.  2Sth,  1878. 
Editor  Scribner's  Monthly, 

New  York. 
DBAS  Sot: 

Tou   are   very   kind   to   consult   me   about 
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using  what  is  altogether  your  own.  I  shall 
feel  complimented  by  your  including  any- 
thing of  mine  in  your  purposed  volume. 

My  own  projected  book  is  abandoned.  The 
epidemic  besides  taking  away  my  best 
friends,  has  utterly  ruined  my  business,  and 
I  am  forced  to  seek  employment — ^hoping  to 
find  a  "sit"  somewhere  as  a  printer. 

Very  respectfully, 

Irwin  Rusbkll. 

It  was  in  August,  1883,  that  John 
Hay's  "The  Bread-Winners"  began  its 
brilliant  serial  course,  and  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  the  secret  of 
its  authorship  was  well  kept.  I  think 
only  Gilder  of  the  office  staff  knew  at 
the  time  who  wrote  it.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  struggle  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal, with  plenty  of  love  and  with  char- 


acters who  seem  very  real  people.  But 
the  author  is  on  the  side  of  capital, 
although  perfectly  fair  to  labor,  and 
he  doubtless  felt  that  to  have  it  known 
that  he  was  the  author  would  be  a 
business  injury.  In  fact  Hay  stated 
at  the  time  that  his  standing  would  be 
seriously  compromised  if  it  were 
known  that  he  had  written  a  novel 
at  all. 

The  secret  of  another  anonymous 
serial  has  been  even  better  kept.  I 
may  have  my  suspicions,  but  I  do  not 
know  certainly  to  this  day  who  wrote 
"The  Confessions  of  a  Wife".  All 
dealings  with  the  author  were  through 
a  lawyer. 


CURRENT  TASTE   IN   FICTION: 
A   QUARTERLY   SURVEY 

BY  JOHN  WALCOTT 


Any  guess  at  the  temporary  condi- 
tion of  our  national  taste  in  fiction,  or 
in  anything  else,  has  to  rest  a  good 
deal  on  majority  reports.  What  most 
of  the  people  like  at  any  particular 
moment  we  can  find  out,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty,  from  the  book- 
sellers and  the  librarians.  It  is  they 
who  are  in  practical  first-hand  contact 
with  the  public  demand.  They  can 
tell  us  what  the  people  who  are  willing 
to  spend  time  and  money  on  books  at 
all  are  asking  for— or,  it  may  be,  ac- 
cepting. For  the  booksellers  and  the 
librarians  are  or  should  be,  ex  officio, 
not  arbiters  but  guides  of  the  public 
taste.  That  they  have  this  function 
seriously  in  mind  is  clear  from  the 
reports  of  the  booksellers  all  over  the 
country  with  whom  the  writer  has 
been  in  touch  for  some  time. 

The  striking  thing  about  the  book- 


sellers' reports,  from  Hell  Gate  to 
Grolden,  is  their  unanimity  as  to  the 
special  tendencies  of  the  post-bellum 
book-buyer.  The  book-trade  has  in- 
creased largely  in  volume  since  a  year 
ago.  People  are  reading  more.  For 
one  thing,  a  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able increment  is  due  to  the  reading 
our  soldiers  have  done  abroad.  Men 
have  learned  to  use  books  who  never 
before  got  beyond  the  newspaper  and 
the  cheap  magazine.  They  are  coming 
home  to  patronize  the  bookshops  and 
the  libraries.  Many  of  them  have 
learned  the  practical  use  of  books  to 
them  in  their  special  lines  of  work  or 
interest.  Others  have  learned  to  find 
in  them  a  true  recreation  in  contrast 
with  mere  restless  amusement.  As 
for  the  stay-at-homes,  who  are  after 
all  in  so  tremendous  a  majority,  they 
also  by  all  accounts  are  turning  to 
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books — and  especially  to  fiction — for 
diversion,  or  for  heartening,  or  for 
interpretation  of  the  perplexing  thing 
we  call  (and  are  seen  by)  life.  Their 
tendency,  very  recently,  is  to  turn  a 
shoulder  on  books  of  haphazard  per- 
sonal experience  at  the  front  during 
the  war.  If  their  impulse  is  not  to 
escape  from  the  business  altogether, 
they  want  to  get  at  its  meaning  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  to  be  harrowed  fur- 
ther by  pictures  of  its  detail.  They 
have  had  plenty  of  photographs  of  the 
trees :  now  for  a  plan  of  the  wood. 

From  various  quarters  comes  the 
report  that  there  is  more  buying  of 
novels,  and  more  inquiry  for  novels  of 
solid  merit.  A  voice  from  Minne- 
apolis puts  vigorously  what  is  more 
politely  breathed  from  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco:  "The 
public  are  very  tired  of  mediocre  fic- 
tion; and  when  you  realize  that  the 
publishers  are  asking  from  $1.75  to 
$2  for  the  'junk'  that  has  been  coming 
out  the  last  few  months,  with  a  few 
possible  exceptions,  the  dear  public  are 
not  going  to  'fall  for  it'  much  longer." 
Readers  of  The  Bookman  will  have 
seen  in  the  May  number  an  article 
called  "The  Bookseller:  The  Reader's 
Best  Friend".  I  should  say  the  reader 
has  at  least  five  best  friends,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances:  thei  author,  the 
publisher,  the  bookseller,  the  librarian, 
and  the  critic.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  bookseller's  important  place 
among  them;  or  that,  in  most  in- 
stances, he  realizes  his  reisponsibility. 
His  is  a  risky  game,  as  risky  as  the 
publisher's:  the  more  honor  to  him 
that  he  should  be  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  his  wares, 
and  not  merely  with  their  salability. 
The  bookseller's  problem,  as  the  above- 
cited  article  suggested,  is  largely  a 
problem  of  distribution.  He  must 
contrive  to  keep  an  ample  supply  of 


the  best  stuff  available  on  his  shelves, 
and  must  make  it  attractive  to  his  cus- 
tomers. There  are  many  booksellers 
who  succeed  in  doing  this,  and  who  by 
personal  recommendation  are  able  to 
turn  the  buyer's  attention  from  books 
that  merely  happen  to  be  selling  and 
therefore  to  be  more  or  less  talked 
about,  to  books  that  are  really  worth 
buying. 

The  librarian's  case  is  easier.  He 
doesn't  have  to  be  always  casting  a 
balance  between  his  profits  and  his 
conscience.  He  is  totally  disinterested 
unless  as  he  may  happen  to  be  infiu- 
enced  by  personal  taste  or  prejudice. 
Nobody  can  be  more  disinterested  than 
this :  not  the  professors  whose  dry-as- 
dust  methods  excite  the  scorn  of  free 
intelligences  like  H.  L.  Mencken;  not 
a  "Mencken"  himself,  since  no  man 
capable  of  making  a  cuss-word  of  the 
innocent  adjective  academic  can  be 
said  to  have  freed  himself  from  mortal 
limitation.  The  librarian's  pocket,  at 
least,  is  quite  disinterested  in  the  con- 
tents of  his  shelves;  and  there  are 
signs,  even  in  New  England,  that  he 
is  beginning  to  get  his  personal  con- 
science under  control  and  to  curb  its 
activities  as  arbiter  of  what  the  public 
shall  be  allowed  to  read.  Like  the  good 
publisher  and  the  good  bookseller  and 
the  good  reviewer,  he  is  chiefiy  inter- 
ested in  helping  the  people  get  at  all 
the  different  kinds  of  reading  they 
want,  and  to  get  at  the  best  things 
available  in  each  kind.  His  function 
is  not  to  give  them  bread  for  taffy, 
but  to  offer  them  both,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  take  what  is  best  for 
th^m  in  the  long  run. 

Now  it  is  well  and  even  essential 
that  this  should  be  his  policy,  since, 
for  one  thing,  we  have  no  cause  to 
believe  that  by  instinct  or  at  a  glance 
the  librarian  can  always  tell  bread 
from  taffy.    He  can  tell  a  hawk  from 
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a  hand-saw,  like  the  rest  of  us:  hence 
the  convenient  classification  of  fiction 
and  non-fiction  in  the  library  cata- 
lofirues,  and  the  booksellers'  lists,  and 
The    Bookman's    "Monthly    Score". 
But  the  old  idea  of  fiction  as  something 
trivial,  and  of  almost  any  other  kind 
of  writing  as  something  "solid",  is  a 
battered  relic  in  these  days.    We  all 
know  that  many  a  book  of  fiction  is 
bread,  and  many  a  book  of  non-fiction 
a  very  thin  sort  of  taffy.    And  it  is 
dawning  on  us  that  the  story-tellers 
of  the  day,  a  surprising  number  of 
them,  are  providing  us  with  a  record 
and  a  commentary  on  contemporary 
life  hard  to  match  elsewhere,  either  in 
range  or  in  vividness  or  in  genuine 
insight.     Here,  in  short,  is  a  place 
where  the  categories  don't  work,  when 
we  go  a  little  under  the  surfaces  of 
appearance  and  tradition.    The  litera- 
ture that  is  bread  isn't,  thank  Heaven, 
a  "solid",  and  "improving",  and  "edu- 
cational" affair.     It  is  the  kind  of 
writing   that,   however   moulded,   of 
whatever    texture,    really    helps    to 
satisfy  or  assuage  some  permanent 
hunger  in  us  for  wisdom  or  beauty  or 
happiness.    And,  of  course,  the  kind 
of  literature  that  is  taffy  is  the  kind 
of  literature  which  has  a  pleasant  but 
passing  flavor  and  effect;  which  per- 
haps   "dopes"    us,    perhaps    merely 
blunts  the  acrid  savor  of  experience 
and  observation  for  a  moment;  but 
which  doesn't  in  either  case  help  us  to 
get  anywhere  or  to  be  anything,  or  to 
know  or  dream  anything  of  value — ^as 
any  kind  of  honest  and  creative  art  is 
bound  to  do.    It  might  be  worth  while 
to  look  at  the  current  "Monthly  Score" 
with  this  distinction  in  view,  and  to 
speculate  as  to  which   among  these 
books,  whether  novels  or  not,  are  of 
the  sort  merely  to  tickle  or  inform  us, 
and  which  are  of  the  kind  to  nourish 
and  "stay  by". 


Nine  novels  have  been  in  special  de- 
mand, quantitatively  speaking,  during 
the  month  of  March.    The  foremost  is 
of  course  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse",  now  for  the  fifth  month 
on  the  list  and  more  strongly  in  the 
.  lead  than  ever,  the  country  over.  Men- 
tioned once  is  "The  Cabin"  by  the 
same  writer.  This  book  had  the  hand- 
iest chance  to  follow  up  the  success 
of  "The  Four  Horsemen" ;  it  appeared 
in    English   about   a  year   ago   and 
proved  to  be  the  sort  of  book  which, 
under  normal  conditions,  there  would 
be  an  ardent  few  to  praise  and  a  re- 
spectable few  to  buy.    It  bears  the  re- 
lation to  the  later  story  of  a  small 
careful  drawing  to  a  big  canvas.    It  is 
the  big  canvas  that  caught  the  Amer- 
ican eye;  we  shall  be  interested  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  those  versions 
of  Ib^fiez's  other  work  which  the  pub- 
lishers are  now  tumbling  over  each 
others'  heels  to  bring  out  while  the 
iron  of  the  author's  vogue  is  hot.    No 
doubt  there  are  traces  of  the  acci- 
dental and  the  meretricious  about  any 
sudden  vogue  of  the  kind.    A  book  is 
like  any  other  commodity:  its  popu- 
larity grows  by  what  it  feeds  on ;  and 
when  it  gets  to  the  point  where  you 
and  I  are  ashamed  to  admit  we  haven't 
read  it,  there  is  no  farther  to  go  from 
the  publisher's  point  of  view.     But 
"The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Ai)oca- 
lypse"  is  a  really  big  book,  and  we 
American  buyers  and  borrowers  have 
genuinely  distinguished  ourselves  by 
our  acceptance  of  it.    There  we  have 
something  more  than  a  straw  to  show 
in    what    unexpected    directions    the 
wind  of  public  taste  may  be  induced 
to  blow.    No  manner  of  doubt,  at  all 
events,  that  "The  Four  Horsemen"  has 
served  for  bread  to  us  in  a  hungry 
hour. 

The  eight  other  books  on  this  larger 
list  are  all  American.    "That's  Me  All 
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Over,  Mable",  is  plainly  marked  iaSy ; 
it  appeals  frankly  and  successfully  to 
the  citizen  in  all  of  us  who  responds 
more  or  less  furtively  to  the  lure  of 
the  comic  supplement  "Dere  Mable's" 
young  man  has  had  many  imitators, 
but  by  all  sigrns  is  likely  to  have  few 
more.  Too  many  of  our  fighting 
Romeos  are  back  home — and  there  is 
the  general  reaction  against  war  books 
to  be  reckoned  with.  "'Shavings'", 
•The  Tin  Soldier",  and  "A  Daughter 
of  the  Land"  supply  taffy  on  a  more 
generous  scale ;  they  resemble  what  in 
the  bright  lexicon  of  youth  are  (or 
used  to  be)  called  "all  day  suckers". 
They  are  what  the  reader's  palate  and 
digestion  make  of  them,  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  assert  that  they  do  not 
contain  nutriment  of  a  sort  You 
never  can  tell  where  a  protein  or  a 
carbohydrate  may  not  be  lying  in  wait 
to  do  you  a  good  turn  in  these  days. 
Even  King  Alcohol — ^but  that  is  a 
closed  subject.  .  .  Here  is  "  'Shav- 
ings' ",  whose  popularity  in  the  East 
has  crept  westward  till  it  reaches  sec- 
ond place,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
libraries  at  least,  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. Primarily,  it  is  "a  new  Lincoln" 
as  "A  Daughter  of  the  Land"  is  a  new 
Stratton-Porter,  or  (be  it  whispered) 
"The  Magnificent  Ambersons"  is  a 
new  Tarkington.  Secondarily  it  is  a 
tale  deliberately  wrought  out  of  the 
familiar  Cape  Cod  materials.  It  runs 
true  to  form  and  is  therefore  delight- 
ful to  the  huge  constituency  that  asks 
only  to  recognize  an  old  friend  spin- 
ning a  new  yarn — or  running  a  new 
vaudeville.  The  element  of  recogni- 
tion must  play  its  part  in  a  somewhat 
different  way  in  the  wide  acceptance 
of  "The  Tin  Soldier"— this  time  not 
so  much  of  the  performer  as  of  the 
"act".  The  action  is  based  upon  that 
stand-by  of  the  romancers  and  play- 
makers — the  duty  of  the  hero  to  sacri- 


fice all  in  order  to  keep  a  senseless 
promise  which  has  been  wrung  from 
him  by  his  dying  mother,  and  which 
honor  forbids  his  explaining  (accord- 
ing to  the  shabby  suggestion  of  com- 
mon sense)  as  an  excuse  for  his  un- 
popular conduct — ^in  this  case  his  fail- 
ure to  enlist  in  the  late  war.  This, 
like  "A  Daughter  of  the  Land",  is 
taffy  of  the  feminine  sort,  made  by 
women  for  women,  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  to  great  applause — a  litera- 
ture liberally  "doped"  with  that  senti- 
mentality which  both  authors  and 
readers  hon^tly  mistake  for  high 
emotion. 

"The  Desert  of  Wheat",  "In  the 
Heart  of  a  Fool",  and  "The  Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons"  make  up  a  group  that 
is  of  interest  to  our  inquiry  because 
all  three  represent  (well,  I  suppose 
"A  Daughter  of  the  Land"  does,  too) 
serious  attempts  to  interpret  some  as- 
pect of  our  national  life  and  character. 
In  "The  Desert  of  Wheat"  Zane  Grey 
is  as  usual  torn  between  his  desire  to 
do  a  solid  piece  of  creative  fiction  and 
his  instinct  for  melodrama.  In  conse- 
quence he  appeals,  as  always,  to  a 
very  large  number  of  readers  who 
don't  mind  an  author's  fiddling  for  his 
own  satisfaction  with  an  idea,  so  long 
as  he  continues  to  "put  over"  the  usual 
story.  There  is  some  fine  description 
in  "The  Desert  of  Wheat",  but  the 
persons  are  as  usual  rather  over-col- 
ored types  more  than  characters,  and 
the  action  is  an  affair  of  cogwheels 
and  levers.  The  taste  of  the  majority, 
when  it  is  out  for  amusement,  still 
runs  to  the  comfortable,  familiar 
mechanisms  of  the  story-telling  trade 
and  is  largely  unable  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  fresh  and  living  organ- 
isms of  the  story-telling  art.  Taffy 
is  bread,  as  far  as  they  know,  and  if 
what  they  like  is  good  enough  for 
them,  why  shouldn't  it  be  good  enough 
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for  anybody — is  the  general  inference. 

There  is  good  bread  in  "The  Mag- 
nificent Ambersons"  and  "In  the  Heart 
of  a  Fool" ;  but  whether  it  is  the  bread 
itself,  or  the  taffy  that  is  baked  into 
or  spread  over  it,  that  has  attracted 
so  many  customers,  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. Both  of  these  writers,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  have 
mastered  the  truth  that  you  may  suc- 
ceed in  feeding  a  very  large  public 
something  of  what  you  think  it  needs 
if  you  will  at  the  same  time  feed  it  a 
good  deal  of  what  it  knows  it  wants. 
They  have  told  stories  here  of  a  highly 
romantic  and  even  conventional  char- 
acter, in  the  very  act  of  conveying 
vividly  and  faithfully  the  color  and 
texture  of  the  middle-western  scene 
during  the  past  half -century.  For  the 
latter  fact,  at  least,  both  books  are 
thoroughly  well  worth  the  attention  of 
American  readers.  They  help  us  see 
ourselves  in  perspective.  Our  enjoy- 
ment of  Ib^fiez  is  partly  in  the  recog- 
nition of  ourselves  under  the  skin  and 
behind  the  accent  and  gesture  of  an- 
other race.  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Tark- 
ington  hit  us  where  we  live. 

Of  the  non-fiction  books  in  special 
demand,  according  to  our  current  list, 
two-thirds  are  "war  books"  of  personal 
experience  and  comment;  ranging 
from  Harry  Lauder's  "A  Minstrel  in 
France"  to  the  records  of  ex- Ambassa- 
dors Gerard  and  Morgenthau.  Of  the 
rest,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  "Raymond" 
evidently  meets  a  special  human  need 
intensified  by  the  war.  The  appear- 
ance on  the  list  of  the  "Letters  of 
Susan  Hale"  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  "Recollections"  shows  that  the 
late  "Victorians"  still  retain  their 
charm  for  a  good  many  of  us.  Joyce 
Kilmer's  Literary  Remains,  as  the 
Victorians  would  have  called  Mr. 
HoUiday's  book,  has  a  twofold  appeal, 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  Kihner's  work 


being  reinforced  by  the  fact  of  his 
sacrifice  in  the  war.  Notably,  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  all  non-fiction  books 
asked  for  all  over  the  country  stands, 
as  it  has  for  months,  that  extraordi- 
nary autobiography  of  a  distinguished 
American,  "The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams".  Plainly,  the  "highbrows" 
cannot  be  in  so  humorous  a  minority 
as  the  "lowbrows"  fondly  allege. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  particular 
thing  I  want  to  say  at  this  time,  which 
is  that  however  useful  majority  re- 
ports may  be  in  summing  up  the  situa- 
tion of  the  book-trade  or  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  many-headed  and  many- 
pocketed,  a  real  survey  of  current 
taste  has  to  take  other  matters  into 
consideration.  There  is  the  current 
taste  of  the  writing  public,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  people  who  make  the 
novels.  That  ought  to  be  of  some  ac- 
count, since  these  people,  the  best  of 
them,  have  a  way  of  pleasing  their 
public  by  pleasing  themselves  first. 
Unluckily,  our  estimate  here  cannot 
fall  pat  in  point  of  time,  even  in  these 
days  of  rapid  production,  since  the 
books  we  are  getting  now  were  con- 
ceived a  year,  perhaps  years,  ago.  But 
we  can  fairly  take  into  account  the 
indications  of  the  relative  support 
given  by  a  considerable  number  of 
buyers  or  borrowers  to  certain  kinds 
of  work,  in  comparison  with  the  sup- 
port they  were  giving  the  same  kind 
or  analogous  kinds  of  work,  say  a  year 
ago.  And  here  our  evidence  supports 
the  testimony  of  the  booksellers  that 
the  recent  tendency  among  book-buy- 
ers has  been  not  so  much  to  get  upon 
the  book  of  the  moment  in  order  to 
be  in  fashion  as  to  find  something 
fresh  and  sustaining,  from  any  quar- 
ter, with  which  to  build  up  the  tissues, 
mental  and  spiritual,  which  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  strain  of  the  war:  or 
by  means  of  which  a  clue  may  be  had 
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to  the  solution  of  the  political  and 
social  puzzle  in  which  the  world  seems 
to  have  been  left  by  the  war.  For  this 
impression  we  cannot  quote  fisrures;  it 
must  be  mentioned  and  left  as  a  ten- 
dency unmistakably  felt  by  all  sorts  of 
book-people. 

For  the  rest  I  do  not  gather  that 
the  general  feeling  bears  out  our  ani- 
mated deponent  from  Minneapolis.  It 
agrees  that  the  public — ^the  best  pub- 
lic— shows  signs  of  boredom  with 
mediocre  fiction,  but  it  doesn't  agree 
that  the  output  of  the  past  few  months 
has  included  an  uncommon  or  over- 
whelming proportion  of  "junk".  It 
cannot  deny  that  there  has  been  some 
sort  of  public  for  most  of  the  junk, 
despite  its  costliness.  The  people  who 
like  lowbrow  junk  are,  as  a  class,  the 
people  who  despise  anything  better  as 
highbrow  bunk,  and  there  are  lots  of 
them  in  any  land.    England  can  match 


us,  Dell  for  Porter,  whenever  you 
challenge  her.  But  advances  in  na- 
tional taste  have  always  proceeded 
from  the  minority,  if  we  mean  any- 
thing by  taste  but  what  the  public, 
meaning  the  majority,  wants.  From 
any  other  point  of  view  it  is  more 
significant  that  a  thousand  readers 
should  now  be  reading,  say  Hugh  Wal- 
pole,  where  half  as  many  were  reading 
him  a  year  ago  (I  don't  know  that  this 
is  so,  but  it  may  well  be)  than  that 
A  Daughter  of  the  Land"  is  leading 
The  Tin  Soldier"  by  fifty  thousand 
copies  (if  it  is).  In  short,  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
leaven  of  taste  is  spreading  from  the 
minority,  which  has  learned  to  enjoy 
the  best,  to  the  majority  which,  left  to 
itself,  seems  condemned  (and  con- 
denmedly  happy)  to  make  the  best  of 
what  it,  or  its  neighbor,  happens  to 
"like". 


« 


<* 
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London. 

I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  has 
yet  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a 
study  of  precociousness,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  such  a  study,  if  well 
done,  would  have  considerable  inter- 
est for  psychologists,  both  amateur 
and  professional.  We  are  all  psychol- 
ogists nowadays,  and  the  amount  of 
attention  that  is  given  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  child  mind  increases 
with  every  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  newer  methods  of  educa- 
tion. Of  old  it  used  to  be  the  notion 
that  the  young  idea  must  be  taught  to 
shoot.  At  present  we  watch  its  mani- 
festations with  an  awe  that  our  an- 
cestors would  have  thought  quite  mor- 
bid. I  have  recently  come  across  a 
novel  written  by  a  girl  of  nine  years 
which  is  altogether  remarkable.  The 
author  is  no  longer  nine,  and  she  has 
given  up  the  practice  of  authorship. 
Her  letters  give  no  indication  of  any- 
thing more  than  typical  skill  in  self- 
expression.  But  the  novel,  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  (I  have  seen  the 
original  MS.),  is  a  truly  astounding 
product.  It  is  shortly  to  be  published 
in  England,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
be  issued  also  in  the  United  States; 
and  it  describes,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Young  Visitors",  the  adventures 
of  a  certain  Mr.  Salteena  and  some 
frieinds  who  come  from  the  country 
and  mix  with  the  highest  in  the  land. 

VHien  I  say  it  is  a  remarkable  per- 
formance, the  words  must  be  taken 
in  their  gravest  sense.  The  book,  pre- 
posterous as  the  fact  is,  is  notable 
for  the  seriousness  and  the  skill  with 
which   its  theme  is  followed  to   its 


romantic  conclusion.  When  it  ap- 
pears in  England  "The  Young  Visi- 
tors" will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
preface  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  which  is 
bound  to  draw  attention  to  its  ex- 
traordinary excellence.  It  is  a  work 
which  no  American  who  loves  children 
and  nonsense  can  afford  to  neglect,  and 
the  student  of  child  psychology  will 
find  in  its  pages  whole  hosts  of  new 
questions  to  be  solved.  The  author  is 
a  Miss  Daisy  Ashford.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  onetime  War  Office  offi- 
cial, who  at  the  time  the  story  was 
written  was  resident  at  Lewes,  the 
county  town  of  Sussex;  and  she  as- 
cribes the  early  pursuit  of  letters  to 
the  fact  that  she  and  her  sisters  (who 
also  wrote  stories  sufficiently  surpris- 
ing in  their  precociousness)  lived  very 
much  with  older  people,  and  had  an 
unusually  free  and  unharassed  life,  in 
which  their  mother,  a  most  original 
woman,  took  a  whimsical  and  impul- 
sive lead.  Whatever  the  cause,  "The 
Young  Visitors"  is  a  masterpiece,  a 

unique  work. 

*        *        * 

So  there  are  two  Robert  Lynds !  I 
do  not  mean  in  the  sense  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  but  something 
more  in  the  sense  of  the  two  Winston 
Churchills.  The  American  Robert 
Lynd  edits,  or  used  to  edit,  "The  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly" — which  is  a  much 
more  stimulating  trade  organ  than  its 
English  equivalent  "The  Publishers' 
Circular" — and  writes,  or  until  re- 
cently wrote,  in  that  paper  criticisms 
notable  for  their  clarity  and  restraint. 
The  English  Robert  Lynd  is  the  liter- 
ary editor  of  the  most  literary  Lon- 
don   daily    newspaper,    "The    Daily 
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News".  The  Lynd  I  know  is  a  most 
charming  Irishman.  He  is  a  critic  of 
altogether  exceptional  sympathy  and 
ability,  whose  work  ought  to  be  known 
to  Americans.  In  his  own  paper,  in 
"Land  and  Water",  "The  New  States- 
man", and  "The  Nation",  he  carries  on 
a  truly  admirable  work  in  pointing  the 
way  to  the  best  things  in  English  liter- 
ature, ancient  and  modem.  In  his 
work,  and  abnost  alone  in  his,  I  see 
what  is  meant  by  "constructive  criti- 
cism", which  is  a  term  generally  in 
use  in  England  nowadays.  Most  writ- 
ers mean  by  the  term  praise  of  their 
personal  friends  and  heavy  blows,  or 
neglect,  for  those  not  in  their  own 
clique.  Lynd  is  different.  He  praises 
his  friends  when  they  do  good  work, 
but  he  is  never  fulsome.  And  nobody 
that  I  ever  met  complains  less  of  that 
common  thing,  misunderstanding  of 
the  writer's  aim.  In  a  man  who  does 
as  much  criticism  as  Lynd,  the  fact  is 
sufficiently  noteworthy.  His  wife, 
Sylvia  Lynd,  is  also  a  writer,  an  es- 
sayist and  novelist  of  great  promise. 
An  author  of  great  reputation  once 
complained  to  me  that  the  wives  of 
English  literary  men  were  too  often 
inferior  adventurers  in  the  same  field 
as  their  husbands.  This,  however  true 
in  general,  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  Lynds,  for  Sylvia  Lynd  has  a 
talent  in  its  way  as  genuine  as  that 
of  her  husband.  They  have  two  little 
girls  who  are  the  envy  of  every  young 
mother  of  their  acquaintance.  These 
little  girls  are  so  remarkably  well-be- 
haved, without  any  suggestion  of  bud- 
ding priggishness,  that  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  enjoy  their  esteem.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  this  distinction  myself:  I 

merely  record  the  fact. 

«        *        « 

Speaking  of  children  reminds  me 
that  John  Masefield's  little  daughter, 
living  remote  from  the  whirl  of  the 


town  in  a  small  Buckinghamshire  vil- 
lage, is  being  educated  in  a  manner 
which  should  commend  itself  to  all 
lovers  of  the  poet's  humane  charm. 
While  the  children  of  other  distin- 
guished writers  often  receive  educa- 
tion fitting  only  for  their  continuance 
among  the  idle  rich  to  whose  level 
they  have  been  borne  by  a  parent's 
genius,  Masefield's  daughter  attends  a 
school  kept  by  Miss  Fry,  a  member 
of  the  great  cocoa-manufacturing  fam- 
ily, where  the  pupils  (all  of  them,  or 
nearly  all,  belonging  to  the  "gentle" 
classes)  are  taught,  without  any  non- 
sense, to  clean  and  cook  and  manage 
the  house  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
manner.  I  wish  this  plan  might  be 
followed  freely  in  England,  for  the 
general  level  of  knowledge  in  these 
departments  is  in  my  country  much 
lower  than  it  is  in  America.  The 
ignorance  of  domestic  affairs  which  I 
find  among  girls  who  anticipate  mar- 
rying for  a  living  is  extraordinary. 
It  has  impressed  me  so  much  that 
whenever  I  hear  of  a  young  man's 
becoming  engaged  to  "a  most  charm- 
ing girl",  I  always  callously  ask: 
"Can  she  cook?"  Will  it  be  believed 
that  the  reply  most  frequently  made 
is  an  indignant  "I  don't  know.  She's 
a  magnificent  pianist!"     As  though 

that  cut  any  ice ! 

«        *        « 

I  have  not  yet  read  Gilbert  Can- 
nan's  new  novel,  announced  under  the 
title  "Pink  Roses",  but  I  am  told  it 
carries  a  step  further  that  portrayal 
of  modern  London  which  has  been  a 
feature  of  Cannan's  recent  work. 
Some  of  its  scenes,  at  any  rate,  take 
place  in  the  Caf6  Monico,  of  which 

Cannan  may  almost  be  called  an  habi- 
tue. I  hardly  ever  go  to  the  Monico, 
which  is  not  a  favorite  haunt  of  mine, 
without  seeing  Cannan  lunching  or 
dining.     He  is  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
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ing  there  Martin  Seeker,  the  young 
publisher  who  has  done  more  than 
anybody  else  to  establish  the  reputa- 
tions of  the  younger  English  intel- 
lectuals. It  was  Seeker  who  "discov- 
ered" Compton  Mackenzie.  He  also 
has  had  his  share  in  distinguishing 
such  writers  as  Hugh  Walpole,  Gil- 
bert Cannan,  Brett  Young,  to  whom 
I  referred  last  month,  Viola  Meynell, 
Lascelles  Abercrombie,  Frank  Swin- 
nerton,  Norman  Douglas,  William 
McFee,  Oliver  Onions,  etc.  He  is  the 
English  publisher  of  Artsibashev  and 
Sologub.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the 
ambition  of  every  young  English 
writer  to  figure  in  Seeker's  list,  and 
naturally  so.  I  speak  perhaps  feel- 
ingly, because  it  was  Seeker  who  gave 
me  my  first  commission.  He  wrote 
that  he  wanted  a  book  upon  a  certain 
subject,  and  that  he  thought  I  was 
the  man  to  write  that  book.  At  that 
time  we  had  no  acquaintance.  At  first 
he  had  no  acquaintance  with  any  of 
the  writers  whom  he  gathered  to  his 
standard.  It  was  simply  that  Seeker 
brought  to  the  trade  of  publishing  a 
sense  of  literature,  and  a  lively  in- 
telligence. He  was  fresh,  and  he 
knew  exactly  what  he  wanted.  That 
is  a  gift  possessed  by  few  English 
publishers.  When  the  literary  history 
of  the  years  1910-1914  comes  to  be 
written,  it  may  surprise  many  who 
are  not  expert  in  finding  their  way 
among  publishers  to  discover  what  a 
peculiar  impetus  Seeker's  presence 
gave  to  writing  of  a  particular  stamp. 
I  am  not  pretending  that  Seeker 
created  this  writing;  but  by  gather- 
ing these  young  novelists  and  critics 
into  one  list,  he  gave  their  work  an 
air  of  solidarity  which  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  individual 
writers  as  they  have  progressed  from 
performance  to  reward. 
Cannan  had  written  two  other  novels 


when  Seeker  published  his  "Round  the 
Comer",  but  of  course  it  was  this 
book  which  established  his  reputation. 
And  a  month  later  Seeker  published 
Walpole's  "Fortitude",  which,  coming 
as  it  did  after  that  noteworthy  little 
drama  "Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr.  Traill", 
was  bound  to  attract  the  attention  it 
deserved.  For  a  time,  literary  Lon- 
don could  think  of  hardly  anything 
else  but  this  wonderful  young  pub- 
lisher who  had  made  a  comer  in  all 
the  young  talent  of  the  day.  That 
was  an  amusing  time,  before  the  war. 
As  far  as  Cannan's  work  goes,  I  have 
not  always  liked  it  as  well  as  I  liked 
"Round  the  Comer".  It  is  variable 
in  quality.  He  is  rather  given  over  to 
the  idea  that  the  novel  is  the  modem 
form  of  pamphleteiering,  which  is 
rough  on  the  novel.  But  while  his 
work  arouses  in  some  bosoms  the  most 
unholy  antagonism,  it  is  never  negli- 
gible. As  a  very  good  critic  wrote  to 
me  a  little  while  ago,  apropos  of 
"Mummery":  "I  found  it  unsatis- 
factory, but  with  much  of  genu- 
ine revolt  from  ugly  circumstance 
and  aspiration  after  something  bet- 
ter!" This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
correct  view  to  take  of  Cannan's  work 
— that  it  is  the  quite  honest  product 
of  an  idealist  at  war  with  shams; 
and  that  even  at  its  most  intolerant  it 
is  full  of  a  love  of  beauty  which  one 
would  wish  to  find  in  the  writing  of 
others  who  sin  less  harrdly  against  the 
conventions  and  "conveniences"  of 
current  standards  as  they  govern  the 

fiction  market. 

«        «        « 

Among  the  books  to  come  this 
spring  I  notice  "The  Gervaise  Com- 
edy", by  J.  D.  Beresford.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  this,  for  Beresford,  who 
figures  among  the  "younger"  novelists 
by  a  curious  fatality,  is  a  writer  with 
quite  distinctly  personal  aims  in  novel 
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writing.  He  has  "caught"  the  pre- 
vailing taste  for  experiment  in  the 
cult  known  as  "psychoanalysis",  but 
he  does  it  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  some  practi- 
tioners in  the  craft.  This  cult  began 
with  Freud,  whose  ascription  of  every- 
thing abnormal  to  the  activities  of 
the  suppressed  wish  attracted  enor- 
mous and  deserved  attention  years 
ago.  It  spread  to  Jung,  who  threw 
over  the  purely  sexual  character  of 
Freud's  interpretations,  and  estab- 
lished new  principles  which,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  leave  the  value  of  all  psycho- 
analytical interpretations  and  re- 
searches entirely  to  the  imaginative 
or  intellectual  power  of  the  individual 
analyst.  It  is  upon  the  work  done  in 
the  study  of  abnormal  psychology  by 
Jung  that  Beresford  draws,  and  hard- 
ly at  all  upon  the  narrow  system  of 
Freud;  so  that  his  novels  bear  the 
impress  of  his  own  personality.  They 
are  not  ridden  by  a  system,  but  are 
genuinely  psychological. 

The  only  defect  that  I  can  see  in 
the  method  is  that  upon  such  a 
foundation  the  novelist  would  be  com- 
pelled to  restrict  his  subject-matter 
almost  entirely  to  the  abnormal.  This 
means  a  breaking  away  from  the  mod- 
em preoccupation  with  the  normal. 
That  is,  whenever  a  novelist  really  lets 
himself  go,  he  will  have  to  make  his 
principal  characters  less  tjrpical  than 
convincing  in  their  own  purely  in- 
dividual aspect.  If  it  is  done,  the  re- 
sult will  be  curious  and  revolutionary. 
It  will  be  a  reversion  to  the  old  method 
of  defiance  to  one's  readers'  expe- 
rience; but  it  will  substitute  for  ro- 
mantic canons  a  new  system  which 
may  catch  a  lot  of  unwary  and  easily 
impressed  people — the  sort  that  are  at- 
tracted to  all  sorts  of  fake  religions — 
and  which  may  land  us  in  a  morass 
of  problem  novels.     In  the  hands  of 


Beresford  this  will  not  be  the  fate  of 
the  novel.  He  has  far  too  good  a 
judgment.  I  should  say  he  was  about 
as  sane  a  man  as  it  was  possible  to 
find  in  the  British  Isles. 

Beresford  is  a  "reader"  for  the  big 
English  publishing  house  of  Collins. 
He  has  for  years  lived  out  of  London, 
although  at  one  time  he  had  a  flat  in 
that  eminently  literary  suburb,  Hamp- 
stead.  First  at  St.  Merr3m,  a  tiny 
Cornish  village,  and  latterly  in  a 
charming  old  house  in  a  distant  cor- 
ner of  Buckinghamshire,  he  has  de- 
liberately lived  the  life  of  a  reflective 
and  detached  observer  of  human  af- 
fairs. It  is  possibly  this  remoteness 
from  the  common  stress  that  has  led 
to  the  increasingly  philosophical  note 
in  his  novels.  At  one  time  an  archi- 
tect, and  later  engaged  in  advertising 
work,  Beresford  has  had  a  varied  ex^ 
perience.  His  earlier  work,  at  least 
one  book,  was  strongly  influenced  by 
H.  G.  Wells,  and  a  still  greater  influ- 
ence has  been  that  of  Arnold  Ben- 
nett.    The  later  books  are  different, 

as  one  would  expect. 

*        «        * 

Speaking  just  now  about  Wells  re- 
minds me  that  he  has  a  new  story  ap- 
pearing serially  in  an  English  review. 
It  is  called  "The  Undying  Fire"  at 
present,  but  I  am  rather  hoping  that 
this  title  may  be  changed  when  the 
story  appears  in  book  form.  It  does 
far  from  justice  to  the  theme,  which 
is  nothing  less  than  a  recasting  of  the 
Book  of  Job  in  modem  dress.  See- 
ing the  immense  dramatic  possibili- 
ties of  the  theme  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
Wells  also  felt  that  such  a  theme  gave 
him  peculiar  opportunities  for  gath- 
ering much  that  needs  to  be  said 
upon  the  general  suffering  undergone 
throughout  life,  by  humarf  beings  of 
this  as  of  all  other  days.  More  than 
that,  he  perceived  that  here  was  a 
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noble  basis  upon  which  to  build  an 
illustration  of  the  unfailing  endurance 
of  man.  The  book,  which  is  powerfully 
and  reverently  conceived,  ought  to  be 
called  frankly,  "The  Second  Book  of 
Job"  or  "The  New  Book  of  Job".  Be- 
sides writing  this  novel,  Wells  has 
been  engaged  upon  an  amazing  work 
about  which  it  is  perhaps  too  early 
to  give  any  information.  It  is  not 
a  work  of  fiction,  but  an  immense  con- 
tribution to  •  the  educational  system 
of  the  future.  I  have  not  seen  any 
of  this  book,  but  if  it  corresponds  at 
all  to  the  brilliant,  generalizing  talk 
of  its  author,  it  may  well  be  his 
masterpiece.  I  shall  return  to  the 
subject  in  a  later  causerie,  when  1 
shall  have  fuller  details  and  the 
knowledge  that  these  may  be  given 
freely.  Wells  has  written  an  intro- 
duction to  the  first  novel  of  his  friend. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston,  which  is  to  be 
called  "The  Gay-Dombeys".  As  the 
title  may  suggest,  the  book  reintro- 
duces the  family— or  rather,  later 
generations  of  it— immortalized  by 
Dickens.  It  is  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  writing,  bristling  with  personali- 
ties and  "indiscretions"  which  certain- 
ly have  little  relation  to  the  Dicken- 
sian  plan;  but  these  provide  an  addi- 
tional interest,  because  some  of  them 
will  make  the  hair  of  the  ultradiscreet 
stand  erect  upon  their  heads.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
feature  is  one  of  the  things  that  make 
Wells  like  the  book  so  much.  That  he 
does  genuinely  like  it  I  am  positive. 
Another  preface  which  Wells  has 
written  (his  New  Year's  resolution 
was  "to  write  no  more  prefaces")  is 
to  a  remarkable  human  document,  en- 
titled "The  Journal  of  a  Disappointed 
Man".  I  can  vouch  for  the  authentic- 
ity of  this  book,  although  I  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  au- 
thor.    "W.  N.  P.  Barbellion"  is,  of 


course,  a  pseudonym;  but  while  dele- 
tions and  slight  verbal  variations  have 
been  made  in  the  text,  either  for  the 
sake  of  disguise  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  author's  literary  vanity,  the  book 
is  in  almost  textual  integrity  the  genu- 
ine confession  of  a  soul  which  has 
passed  through  the  agony  of  finding 
bitter  circumstance  too  hard  to  be 
borne  without  the  employment  of  a 
diary.  The  story,  however,  is  suffi- 
ciently tragic,  for  the  writer  of  the 
diary  is  in  reality  a  dying  man.  He 
records  with  painful  accuracy  the 
stages  of  his  illness,  which  one  can 
almost  foretell  from  the  increasingly 
misanthropical  character  of  his  judg- 
ments. More  than  anything  else,  the 
book  is  notable  for  the  extraordinary 
picture  which  it  presents  of  his  court- 
ship— a  courtship  full  of  pain  and  mis- 
trust, proved,  in  the  sequel,  so  un- 
justified. Strangely  enough,  I  was 
with  Wells  at  the  time  when  he  was 
reading  the  book,  and  heard  from  his 
lips  many  of  the  comments  upon  it 
which  are  made  with  more  literary 
finish  in  his  remarkable  preface. 
There  is  much  in  the  book  that  is  re- 
pulsive to  any  sentimental  lover  of 
things  as  they  are  not;  but  to  those 
with  strong  stomachs  it  has  its  con- 
siderable fascinations.  And  I  can  as- 
sure American  readers  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially true,  that  the  author  did  in 
fact  pass  through  the  states  of  mind 
which  he  has  so  mercilessly  recorded. 
That  is  what  gives  the  book  its  value. 
"W.  N.  P.  Barbellion"  is  preeminent- 
ly what  Beresford,  following  Jung, 
would  call  an  "introvert"— one  whose 
eye  is  turned  ever  inward  to  the  study 
of  his  own  nature — and  to  minds  im- 
patient of  self-analysis  he  will  seem 
a  very  unheroic  figure.  He  is  mor- 
bid, certainly;  but  even  morbidity  is 
a  part  of  the  modem  self-conscious 
and    self-studying    temperament.      I 
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have  little  patience  with  those  who 
pretend  to  be  so  healthy  in  mind  that 
they  must  decry  as  ''unnecessary" 
anything  of  which  they  do  not  ap- 
prove. A  great  deal  of  their  hostility 
to  such  writing  is  due  less  to  health 
than  to  a  feeling  of  discomfort  which 
is  purely  selfish  in  origin.  The 
"healthy"  critics  say  that  a  thing  is 
"unnecessary"  in  the  same  spirit  that 
people  rail  against  any  attempt  of  the 
idealist  to  present  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  proletariat  in  any  form 
not  definitely  that  of  a  sociological 


treatise  which  they  can  ignore.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  made  uncomfort- 
able. So  I  am  prepared  for  a  great 
outburst  of  indignation  at  the  morbid- 
ity of  "Barbellion".  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  man's  egotism  gives  such 
openings  to  critics  of  that  stamp. 
Nevertheless  the  book  should  find  its 
own  public,  not  among  the  prurient- 
minded,  but  among  those  who  are 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  revelation 
of  human  nature,  undiluted  by  sen- 
timentality. 

SIMON  PURE 


THE  MONEY  RETURNS  OF  AMERICAN  AUTHORSHIP 

BY  EARL  L.  BRADSHER 


The  honor  of  being  our  first  profes- 
sional author  is  usually  accorded  to 
Charles  Brockden  Brown ;  but  in  real- 
ity it  lies  elsewhere.  Brown  appears 
before  the  public  in  1797.  Fourteen 
years  before,  Noah  Webster  had  be- 
gun his  long  career  of  successful  au- 
thorship. One  hesitates,  though,  to 
assign  Webster  primacy  among  our 
professional  men  of  letters.  His 
course  appears  at  first  to  have  been 
marked  by  vacillation.  Such  was  not 
the  case  with  Jedidiah  Morse,  the 
"father  of  American  geography", 
whose  "(Jeography  Made  Easy",  New 
Haven,  1784,  proved  such  a  treasure- 
trove  that  the  author  quickly  followed 
up  his  first  success  with  several  other 
works  in  the  same  field.  The  domestic 
nature  of  much  at  least  of  their  con- 
tents and,  as  a  consequence,  the  su- 
periority of  their  information  over 
that  of  British  writers,  aided  his 
books  powerfully.  Then,  too,  as  a 
rule,  the  people  who  had  lately  won 
their  physical  freedom  on  the  battle- 


field were  eager  that  their  children 
should  imbibe  lessons  of  political  in- 
dependence through  their  schoolbooks. 
But  when  Brown  attempted  to  write 
novels  for  them,  that  was  a  different 
matter.  He  was  forced  to  declare  in 
1800:  "Book-making  is  the  dullest 
of  all  trades,  and  the  utmost  that  any 
American  can  look  for  in  his  native 
country  is  to  be  reimbursed  his  un- 
avoidable expenses".  The  patriotism 
of  the  American  people  did  not,  to  any 
marked  degree  at  least,  as  yet  extend 
to  books  intended  merely  to  give  pleas- 
ure. The  prestige  of  an  older  civili- 
zation, with  all  its  richness  of  asso- 
ciation, legendary,  historical,  and 
social,  and  its  long  roll  of  illustrious 
authors,  worked  against  him.  True, 
the  proportion  of  men  who  could  buy 
books  to  their  hearts'  content  was 
much  smaller  in  the  days  of  Brown 
than  at  present.  But  there  were 
book-buyers  enough  to  have  made  au- 
thorship a  means  of  wealth  if  not  of 
riches  to  an  author  of  his  genius,  had 
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he  not  been  handicapped  by  the  spirit 
of  colonial  subserviency,  a  spirit 
which  was  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
the  reward  of  the  American  author 
for  a  third  of  a  century. 

The  very  utmost  which  one  could 
hope  to  attain  financially  in  the 
humanities  during  Brown's  time  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  who  for  more  than  a  decade 
was  considered  our  greatest  poet.  In 
1798  he  wrote  "Adams  and  Liberty", 
a  song  of  seventy-four  lines  that  had 
a  tremendous  vogue.  Apparently  so 
lightly  did  he  hold  the  value  of  liter- 
ary property  that  he  made  no  effort  to 
obtain  a  copyright.  One  was  secured 
for  him,  however,  by  a  "friendly  and 
provident  printer",  so  that  he  realized 
from  the  poem  more  than  ten  dollars 
a  line.  This,  wrote  a  literary  his- 
torian as  late  as  1829,  "is  a  rare  in- 
stance of  remuneration  for  literary 
labours  in  this  country".  Freneau 
might  well  speak  for  all  his  tuneful 
tribe  of  Paine's  day  when  he  says  that 
the  poet  is  financially  worse  off  than 
the  tinker, — 

For  the  tinker  has  something  that  people  will 
buy. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  in  spite  of  his 
comparative  vogue,  no  doubt  agreed 
with  Freneau;  for  his  entire  returns 
for  the  labors  of  a  literary  lifetime 
of  some  forty-six  years  were  but 
$17,600.  And  this  was  the  man  who 
was  told  about  1820  by  a  prominent 
New  York  publisher  that  save  Irving 
he  was  the  only  American  whose 
works  he  would  risk  publishing!  Just 
a  few  years  later,  Bryant  made  per- 
haps the  only  undignified  remark  of 
his  career:  "Politics  and  a  belly-full 
are  better  than  poetry  and  starva- 
tion". What  poetry  meant  financially 
to  Bryant  may  be  guessed  by  the  facts 
that  in  1828  he  was  accepting  two 
dollars  each  for  his  poems  and  that 


he  contracted  in  that  year  to  furnish 
an  average  of  one  hundred  lines  a 
month  for  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
It  is  asserted  that  when  he  came  to 
New  York  in  1825  he  found  no  literary 
man  not  an  editor  who  was  living 
entirely  by  his  pen. 

But  if  the  poet  in  the  early  days  of 
the  republic  was  having  a  hard  time 
of  it,  even  when  patriotic  verse  was 
open  to  him,  the  prose  writer,  save  he 
be  an  historian  or  a  grinder  out  of 
text-books,  was  much  harder  hit. 
Essays  and  special  articles  were  prac- 
tically unknown  to  him  as  a  source 
of  income.  At  least  such  was  the  case 
until  the  establishment  of  "The  North 
American  Review"  in  1815.  That  the 
"Review"  was  no  gold-mine  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  even  as 
late  as  1844  it  paid  its  contributors 
but  one  dollar  a  page,  save  in  the  case 
of  the  more  popular  ones,  who  re- 
ceived two  dollars. 

Nowadays  we  look  upon  the  novelist 
as  the  lucky  heir  of  all  the  scribbling 
brotherhood.  But  a  century  ago,  he 
was  precisely  the  most  unlucky.  He 
could  not  publish  a  serial  in  a  maga- 
zine. He  had  to  dilute  his  pages  with 
rhapsodies  on  the  seven  deadly  sins 
and  the  plain  man's  pathway  to 
heaven,  for  the  puritanical  instinct 
of  a  large  part  of  his  audience  was 
ever  on  the  watch.  If  he  pleased  the 
religiosity  of  the  pillars  of  society, 
the  rising  generation  or  the  more 
frivolous  might  see  where  the  sugar 
coating  was  worn  through,  and  shy 
from  the  bait.  So  a  Mitchell  of  talent 
and  a  Hentz  of  genius  after  one  or 
two  unrewarded  efforts  sink  from 
sight. 

But  the  chief  reason  for  their  going 
was  the  unending  flood  of  fiction  that 
was  pouring  in,  duty  free,  from  Great 
Britain.  Mackenzie,  Mrs.  Roche,  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,    Mrs.    More,    Miss    Porter, 
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and,  later,  Scott,  were  so  popular  that 
there  was  little  chance  that  American 
novelists,  save  those  of  transcendent 
genius  and  with  some  means  of  pay- 
ing their  monthly  bills,  would  ever  re- 
ceive encouragement  enough  to  cause 
them  to  mature  in  their  art. 

So  skeptical  in  fact  was  the  Ameri- 
can public  about  the  possibility  of  the 
development  of  a  literature  in  this 
country  that  Cooper,  yielding  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  tried  to  pass  off 
his  first  novel  as  a  British  produc- 
tion. Goodrich,  the  publisher,  Haw- 
thorne, and  Barker,  the  playwright, 
record  in  vivid  passages  the  same  per- 
vasive atmosphere  of  skepticism  and 
indifference  under  which  our  humani- 
ties were  struggling  to  develop  while 
the  American  public  read  the  latest 
European  success,  pirated  or  im- 
ported. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  public 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century 
did  not  recognize  the  American  author 
more  fully  was  that  he  often  care- 
fully obscured  his  own  personality. 
This  difiidence  was  an  echo  in  part  of 
the  attitude  of  the  ruling  poetic  fa- 
vorite, Lord  Byron.  Primarily  it  was 
the  reflection  of  the  moral  disapproval 
with  which  a  large  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  regarded  all  imaginative 
prose  narrative,  especially  the  novel. 
In  many  cases  the  author  neglected 
the  most  elementary  aspects  of  adver- 
tising his  productions.  Halleck,  for 
instance,  had  been  before  the  public 
for  more  than  ten  years  before  he 
allowed  his  name  to  appear  upon  the 
printed  page.  In  1822  Percival  wrote : 
"I  know  of  no  more  contemptible 
being  than  an  author  who  writes  for 
money.  He  converts  the  only  shrine 
where  mind  can  find  a  sure  asylum 
into  a  huckster's  shop."  One  has  but 
to  examine  any  bibliography  of  early 


American  literature,  especially  of  the 
novel,  to  see  how  frequently  our  au- 
thors failed  to  attempt  to  make  a 
previous  work  help  sell  a  succeeding 
one. 

Thus  they  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  publisher,  and  the  publisher  in 
some  cases  was  not  averse  to  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  For 
example,  Horatio  Bridge  estimates 
that  for  every  dollar  Hawthorne  got 
for  "Twice-Told  Tales",  the  publisher 
received  in  excess  of  four  and  one- 
half  dollars.  But  even  at  that,  Haw- 
thorne doubtless  considered  himself 
lucky;  for  being  an  American  at- 
tempting to  appeal  through  a  copy- 
righted book  to  an  American  audience, 
he  had  more  than  once  failed  alto- 
gether of  a  publisher.  Moreover, 
Hawthorne  was  fortunate  in  that  he 
came  late  enough  to  be  able  to  write 
juvenile  books,  a  source  of  income  to 
which  Brown  could  not  have  turned 
without  impairing  his  chances  of  ever 
being  taken  seriously  by  the  reading 
public 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  last 
century,  American  publishers  had 
been  issuing,  largely  without  question 
or  scruple,  the  books  of  European, 
especially  British,  writers.  American 
authors  as  a  class  were  not  strong 
enough  to  make  themselves  heard, 
even  though,  powerfully  aided  by  the 
War  of  1812,  there  was  throughout 
the  period  a  growing  sense  of  intel- 
lectual independence,  a  weakening  of 
the  chains  of  colonial  subserviency. 
Gradually  an  influential  portion  of  the 
public  was  beginning  to  realize  that  if 
America  was  to  be  a  free  land  in 
truth,  its  ideals  must  be  moulded  by 
no  alien  pens,  but  through  the  words 
of  its  own  men  of  letters.  In  1837, 
the  first  step  on  record  in  the  United 
States  was  taken  toward  international 
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copyright.  And  then  on  the  same 
day  in  1838  the  "Great  Western"  and 
the  "Sirius",  the  first  steamers  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  entirely  by  steam, 
dropped  anchor  in  New  York  harbor. 
Incidentally  it  might  be  remarked 
that  their  coming  went  far  toward 
sealing  the  doom  of  Philadelphia  as 
our  literary  capital.  New  York  was 
henceforth,  after  a  brief  reign  by 
Boston,  to  be  our  intellectual  bridge- 
head and  center. 

But  to  the  financial  hopes  of  the 
American  author,  the  arrival  of  the 
steamers  was  for  a  period  nothing  less 
than  disastrous.  In  the  quick  con- 
nection which  they  established  with 
Europe,  a  certain  class  of  our  pub- 
lishers saw  an  opportunity  to  publish 
the  books  of  European  authors  in 
newspaper  form.  These  they  hawked 
about  the  streets  in  that  eager  age 
of  reading  as  one  would  now  circu- 
late the  news  of  some  great  battle. 

In  May,  1838,  Willis,  then  easily 
one  of  the  three  or  four  most  popular 
of  our  living  authors,  wrote  in  the 
prospectus  for  "The  Pirate"  that  he 
was  going  to, — 

.  .  .  convey  to  our  columns  the  cream  and 
spirit  of  everything  that  ventures  to  light  in 
France.  England,  and  Germany.  As  to  orig- 
inal American  productions,  we  shall,  as  the 
publishers  do,  take  what  we  can  get  for 
nothing  (that  is  good),  holding,  as  the  pub- 
lishers do,  that  while  we  can  get  Box  and 
Bulwer  for  a  thank-ye  or  less,  it  is  not  pock- 
et-wise to  pay  much  for  Halleck  and  Irving. 

Halleck  and  Irving  were,  alas,  not 
the  only  American  authors  who  suf- 
fered through  being  hopelessly  under- 
sold by  the  works  of  European  writers 
to  whom  no  copyright  need  be  paid. 
If  a  complete  novel  of  James,  Mar- 
ryat,  Bulwer-Lytton,  or  Dickens  cost 
in  periodical  form  only  a  dime,  in  some 
cases,  why  pay  two  dollars  for  a  copy- 
righted book  by  Irving,  Hawthorne, 
Neal,  Cooper,  or  even  Willis  himself? 
In  a  short  while  the  situation  became 


so  desperate  that  the  better  class  of 
publishers,  who  had  been  making 
some  sort  of  payments  to  the  Euro- 
pean authors  they  republished  and 
who  had  invested  too  much  in  Ameri- 
can ones  to  be  lightly  lost,  were  forced 
to  begin  a  war  of  underselling  with 
the  pirates.  Their  sounder  financial 
basis  brought  them  victory  in  the  end. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  our  authors 
were  crushed  between  the  warring  in- 
terests. Irving  was  forced  temporar- 
ily from  the  market.  Cooper  indulged 
in  more  than  one  lugubrious  wail. 

The  two  authors  who  fared  pass- 
ably well  financially  in  the  third  and 
fourth  decades,  Prescott  and  Willis, 
by  their  exceptions  but  illustrate  the 
rule  that  the  American  man  of  letters 
could  hope  for  no  adequate  returns. 
Prescott,  in  the  first  place,  seemed 
gifted  with  business  ability  of  a  high 
order.  History  in  a  new  country  that 
had  made  so  much  history  itself  in  the 
last  century  was  extremely  popular, 
and  in  two  cases  at  least  Prescott 
chose  highly  opportune  new-world  sub- 
jects. In  November,  1855,  he  was 
able  to  write  that  in  the  last  six 
months  he  had  received  seventeen 
thousand  dollars  from  'The  Reign  of 
Philip  II"  and  his  other  works. 

Against  this  must  be  matched  the 
facts  that  the  entire  income  of  Emer- 
son for  a  literary  lifetime  was  only 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars  and 
that  Hawthorne,  having  lost  his  posi- 
tion in  1849,  returned  to  his  wife  to 
say,  "I  have  lost  my  place.  What 
shall  we  do  now  for  bread?"  Two 
years  later  he  felicitates  himself  upon 
the  fact  that  if  all  goes  well  with  him 
in  his  literary  undertakings,  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  buy  a  home  at  per- 
haps as  high  as  two  thousand  dollars. 
And  it  was  in  this  year  of  1849  that 
the  man  acclaimed  by  many  as  the 
greatest  literary  genius  we  have  ever 
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produced,  Poe,  died  in  abject  poverty. 
Literary  fi^ossip  records  that  in  these 
pahny  days  of  publishing:  peace  when 
literary  property  is  protected  by  in- 
ternational copyrififht  in  nigh  all  the 
lands  between  the  seven  seas,  one  peri- 
odical has  been  known  to  pay  as  high 
as  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  single 
short  story.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
Poe  did  not  receive  that  much  for  all 
his  short  stories  combined. 

That  Poe  had  a  career  at  all  in 
American  literature  was  made  pos- 
sible largely,  if  not  entirely,  by  the 
magazines.  In  the  long  and  desperate 
warfare  which  the  American  authors 
waged  for  decent  financial  returns,  in 
the  face  of  stolen  wares,  until  the 
victorious  international  copyright  bill 
of  1891,  it  was  the  magazines  that  in 
large  measure  determined  the  possi- 
bility of  a  continued  American  author- 
ship. In  1886,  Dana  Estes,  member 
of  a  prominent  Boston  publishing 
firm,  said  before  a  Senate  Committee 
on  Patents: 

It  is  impossible  to  make  the  books  of  most 
American  authors  pay,  unless  they  are  first 
published  and  acquire  recognition  through  the 
columns  of  the  magazines.  Were  it  not  for 
that  one  saving  opportunity  of  the  great 
American  magazines,  American  authorship 
would  be  at  a  still  lower  ebb  than  at  present 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  comparative 
high  prices  of  "Godey*s  Lady's  Book" 
and  of  "Graham's  Magazine",  it  was 
but  a  pittance  the  magazines  paid. 
Willis,  who  for  a  while  made  ahnost 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  mostly 
through  them,  was  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ception. Longfellow  for  many  years 
accepted  two  dollars  each  for  his 
poems.  Whittier,  the  abolitionist, 
found  their  columns  largely  closed  to 
him.  In  no  adequate  measure  could 
they  be  made  the  medium  for  the 
genius  of  Lowell,  Prescott,  Bancroft, 
and  Whitman;  and  these  men  were 
driven  to  superintending  the  publica- 


tion of  their  own  works.  How  many 
men  and  women  of  promise,  gifted 
with  less  tenacity  of  purpose  and  less 
business  ability  than  these,  were 
driven  despairingly  from  the  field 
after  their  first  unrewarded  efforts, 
no  one  can  say.  But  when  we  realize 
that  Irving  was  forced  in  the  middle 
of  his  career  once  entirely  to  abandon 
literature,  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  they  must  have  been  many. 

One  publisher  of  standing  has  as- 
serted that  a  fairly  recent  novel 
brought  its  author  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  Literary  gossip 
has  it  that  another  one  realized 
$246,000  from  an  effort  now  fortu- 
nately forgotten.  Did  Cooper  in  those 
dark  years  of  the  'forties  when  his 
works  were  selling  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  volume,  look  forward  to  what 
he  would  have  considered  the  mil- 
lennial days  of  the  present?  Did 
Bayard  Taylor  dream  of  them  in  1873 
when  he  wrote,  after  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  authorship, 
that  his  literary  income  for  the  last 
two  years  was  naught? 

The  spread  of  tolerance  and  the 
march  of  science  have  put  to  flight 
puritan  repression.  And  now  that  we 
have  a  true  spirit  of  Americanism  in 
our  literature  and  in  our  reading  pub- 
lic, so  that  our  own  men  of  letters 
may  receive  the  reward  of  praise  and 
pelf  that  is  due  them,  let  us  go  back 
and  thank  Noah  Webster,  Neal,  and 
Emerson,  such  powerful  factors  in 
bringing  it  about.  And  let  us  espe- 
cially thank  those  men,  C.  Matthews, 
G.  P.  Putnam,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Gay 
Stedman,  W.  H.  Appleton,  Simms  B. 
Matthews  and  others  who  from  1837 
to  1891  waged  war  against  piracy  and 
finally  had  it  recorded  as  the  spirit 
of  our  law  that,  as  Lowell  said,  "There 
is  one  thing  better  than  a  cheap  book, 
and  that  is  a  book  honestly  come  by". 
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THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  THEATRE 

BY  OLIVER  M.  SAYLER 


C!on8tantin  Sergeievitch  Alexeieff 
reached  out  a  large,  warm  hand  and 
his  furrowed  face  broke  into  a  cordial 
smile  as  my  Moscow  host,  himself  a 
man  of  fine  tastes  and  keen  pride  in 
the  Russian  theatre,  started  to  intro- 
duce me  in  the  little  dressing-room  to 
the  rear  of  the  stage  of  the  Art 
Theatre.  My  letters  had  preceded  me 
— letters  telling  how  I  had  come  all 
the  way  from  America  into  the  shadow 
of  the  Terror  just  to  sit  in  the  play- 
houses of  Moscow  and  Petrograd  and 
carry  back  to  my  own  country  a  brand 
of  inspiration  from  their  defiant  ruins. 
As  the  name  in  the  letters  and  the 
name  from  the  lips  of  my  host  fiashed 
their  identity  across  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  I  felt  the  thrill  of  suddenly  in- 
creased pressure  on  my  hand,  the  smile 
vanished  from  his  face,  and  tears 
came  into  his  eyes.  For  seventeen 
thousand  miles  I  had  persisted  on  my 
errand,  relying  on  my  own  faith,  a 
blind  faith  which  I  could  hardly  ana- 
lyze. Now  I  was  face  to  face  with  an 
answering  faith.  I  knew  why  I  had 
come,  and  the  knowledge  of  my  re- 
sponsibility almost  overwhelmed  me. 

It  was  thus  that  I  met  Stanislavsky, 
president  of  the  Council  and  first  ar- 
tist of  the  world's  first  theatre. 
Alexeieff  he  is  in  life,  but  all  Russia 
and  the  world  knows  him  by  his  stage 
name,  Stanislavsky.  All  Russia  knows 
him,  and  his  name  and  his  influence 
are  written  all  over  the  record  of  the 
Russian  theatre  the  last  two  decades. 

Under  the  iron-grey  soldierly  guise 
of  Vershinin,  the  reserved  but  sensi- 
tive lieutenant-colonel  in  Tchekhov's 


'Three  Sisters",  I  first  saw,  him  that 
evening  of  the  day  the  theatres  re- 
opened after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 
In  the  afternoon  "The  Blue  Bird"  had 
cast  its  spell  over  me  and  I  had  yielded 
to  Stanislavsky,  producer — ^the  master 
artist  of  the  active  modem  theatre. 
Maeterlinck's  faerie  had  stood  forth 
for  the  first  time  as  its  creator  had 
intended,  simply  but  richly,  without 
the  sentimental  trappings  of  the  west- 
em  productions.  Now  it  was  Stanis- 
lavsky, actor,  to  whom  I  had  surren- 
dered, an  actor  distinguished  for  poise, 
for  subtlety  of  shadings  and  for  keen- 
ness of  intellect,  but  above  all  for  the 
beauty  of  his  spirit 

Five  days  later  I  saw  him  again  in 
his  dressing-room  to  discuss  my  plans 
and  this  time  I  sat  in  the  presence  of 
the  genial,  easy-going,  middle-aged 
Gaieff  of  Tchekhov's  "The  Cherry 
Orchard".  The  call-bell  rang  before 
we  had  finished  and  so  I  returned  after 
the  final  curtain.  At  the  mirror  sat  a 
man  with  silver  hair.  I  was  in  the 
wrong  room.  My  host  had  caught  up 
with  me  by  this  time  and  turned  me 
back  at  the  door — ^to  face  Stanislav- 
sky after  all,  Stanislavsky  the  man. 
At  the  age  of  fifty-five  his  hair  is 
white.  But  that  is  the  only  sign  of 
years.  His  huge  square  frame  is 
vigorous  and  alert,  his  eye  keen  and 
kindly,  his  grasp  of  detail  and  his 
capacity  for  work  thoroughly  un-Rus- 
sian.  I  believe  he  is  the  busiest  man 
in  Moscow,  not  excepting  even  the 
tireless  People's  Kommissars.  At 
least,  he  is  the  hardest  man  in  the  city 
to  find.    Not  so  hard,  though,  if  you 
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are  as  persistent  in  your  task  as  he  is 
in  his !  But  in  spite  of  this  refusal  to 
"let  down"  like  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen  and  most  foreigners  who 
live  long  in  Russia,  Stanislavsky  is 
splendidly  Russian.  I  don't  know  why 
I  had  expected  to  find  in  him  more  of 
the  man  of  the  world,  speaking  Eng- 
lish, perhaps,  and  surely  French 
fluently,  and  possessed  of  the  confi- 
dence and  authority  to  which  his  posi- 
tion entitled  him.  I  don't  know,  unless 
it  is  because  for  so  long  he  and  he 
alone  has  personified  outside  of  Russia 
the  world's  first  theatre.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  speaks  with  difficulty  when 
he  leaves  his  native  tongue.  His  heart 
and  soul  are  in  Russia  and  in  his  work. 
Transplant  him,  as  you  could  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  he  would  perish. 
Most  of  all  is  he  Russian  in  the  gentle- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  ways,  in  the 
beauty  of  spirit  which  inheres  alike 
in  the  artist  and  the  man. 

Once  more  I  saw  him  in  his  dress- 
ing-room, this  time  as  Satine,  the 
strange,  groping  soul  in  Maxim 
Gorky's  masterpiece,  "The  Lower 
Depths",  who,  stung  by  the  tragedies 
of  that  dim  underworld,  rises  from  his 
planks  and  flings  out  a  flaming  decla- 
ration of  his  belief  in  life.  In  this 
face  is  none  of  the  quiet  dignity  of 
Vershinin,  none  of  the  placid  sensi- 
tiveness of  Gaieff.  Instead,  is  the 
smoldering  terror  of  the  lost  soul  who 
refuses  to  admit  that  he  is  lost,  the 
defiant  glint  of  the  eye,  the  nervous 
twitching  of  the  mouth  standing  out 
from  the  frame  of  tattered  beard  and 
hair.  I  couldn't  avoid  the  feeling  that 
here  was  Satine  himself,  the  Satine  I 
had  seen  from  my  seat  in  the  audi- 
torium, although  this  Satine  was  tell- 
ing me  what  I  should  see  in  the  Studio 
playhouses  of  the  Art  Theatre  and  was 
calling  in  the  young  men  in  charge  of 
them  to  introduce  them  to  me.    Such 


is  the  persuasive  mastery  of  the  craft 
of  makeup  which  the  Russian  has 
achieved.  At  the  Art  Theatre,  this 
natural  gift  is  applied  with  even  more 
startling  exactness  than  in  the  other 
playhouses  of  Moscow,  for  the  prac- 
tical absence  of  footlights  permits  the 
actors  to  dispense  with  aU  exaggera- 
tion and  assume  the  semblance  of  life. 

Several  other  times  I  met  Constan- 
tin  Sergeievitch,  in  the  theatre  or  at 
the  Studios,  those  lusty  children  of  the 
parent  institution  which  will  keep  it 
always  young  and  which  their  founder 
loves,  I  am  sure,  even  more  fondly 
than  the  Art  Theatre  itself.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  winter  he  was  seriously 
ill  and  I  continued  my  research 
through  Vladimir  Ivanovitch  Nyemiro- 
vitch-Dantchenko,  the  business  brains 
of  the  Art  Theatre;  Rumiantse£F,  the 
house-manager;  Berthenson,  the  new 
stage-manager  from  the  Alexandrin- 
sky  in  Petrograd,  and  Lazarieff,  a, 
gracious  member  of  the  company  en- 
trusted to  me  as  a  kind  of  diplomatic 
plenipotentiary. 

Still,  it  is  Stanislavsky  who  personi- 
fies the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  to  me. 
I  like  most  to  remember  him  as  I  saw 
him  the  afternoon  of  the  dress  re- 
hearsal of  "Twelfth  Night"  at  the 
First  Studio.  Here  were  his  pupils, 
his  children,  ready  to  reveal  the  prod- 
uct of  their  patient  labors  to  their 
master  and  to  the  assembled  pillars  of 
the  Moscow  stage.  All  of  the  pillars 
were  there — ^hale  and  hearty  Prince 
Sumbatoff,  regent  of  the  Small  State 
Theatre,  the  home  of  classic  drama; 
Pravdin,  his  most  distinguished  actor ; 
Anderson,  the  bewitching  blonde  in- 
heritor of  Pavlova's  laurels  in  the 
ballet;  Gzovskaya,  once  of  the  Art 
Theatre  and  at  that  time  in  Sumba- 

I 

toff's  ranks,  and  many  others.  On  the 
front  row  of  the  tiny  improvised  audi- 
torium a  seat  or  two  to  my  right  sat 
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Stanislavsky  with  pencil  and  paper  in 
hand  to  note  the  transgressions  of  his 
flock.  These  implements,  though,  were 
soon  forgotten  and  a  broad  smile  of 
pride  mingled  with  unaffected  and  un- 
ashamed pleasure  spread  over  his  face 
as  these  eager  candidates  for  the  Art 
Theatre  ranks  romped  their  way 
through  the  heartiest,  the  most  truly 
Elizabethan  performance  of  "Twelfth 
Night"  I  have  ever  seen. 

Stanislavsky,  Nyemirovitch  -  Dant- 
chenko;  the  eighteen-hour  session  be- 
tween the  actor  and  the  business  man 
in  a  Moscow  caf6  away  back  in  1898 
when  the  foundations  of  the  theatre 
were  agreed  upon;  the  endlessly  pa- 
tient preparation  of  its  productions; 
Tchekhov  and  his  plays,  "The  Sea 
GuU"  and  "Three  Sisters"  and  "The 
Cherry  Orchard" — these  are  the  facts 
and  the  personalities  by  which  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  is  known  in 
America.  They  are  salient  facts  but 
they  are  not  the  only  facts,  and  it  may 
be  well  both  for  us  and  for  Russia  to 
know  a  few  more  of  the  facts  about 
this  first  of  the  world's  theatres. 

You  would  never  suspect  the  inten- 
tions or  the  interior  of  the  Art  The- 
atre from  its  business-like  facade  in 
Kamergersky  Pereulok,  a  little  over 
two  squares  from  the  great  open  The- 
atre Place  of  Moscow.  Once  it  was  a 
business  block,  and  shops  still  occupy 
the  street-fioor  front.  Inside,  how- 
ever, its  architectural  ancestry  is  soon 
forgotten,  for  the  transformation  has 
been  thorough.  The  Art  Theatre  has 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  audi- 
toriums of  the  world's  playhouses — a 
severe  but  comfortable  and  quiet  en- 
closure in  browns,  with  wood  paneling 
in  place  of  the  traditional  stucco  and 
with  three  floors,  each  opening  by  way 
of  spacious  corridors  into  tempting 
foyers  and  restaurant  and  smoking 
and  trophy  rooms. 


Beyond  the  public  gaze,  however, 
there  is  a  pitiful  lack  of  elbow  space. 
The  costume  accumulations  of  twenty 
years  are  stowed  in  two  small  rooms 
up  under  the  roof.  The  scenery  has 
overflowed  into  all  the  vacant  buildings 
and  lofts  opening  on  the  great  court- 
yard at  the  rear  of  the  theatre.  The 
dilapidated  stage-coach  used  in  the 
first  act  of  the  Dostoyevsky  play,  "The 
Village  Stepanchikovo",  is  pitched  out 
anywhere  in  this  courtyard  between 
performances,  and  it  is  becoming  more 
realistic  every  week !  The  Art  Theatre 
is  looking  forward  to  a  new  building 
some  day — ^the  world's  first  playhouse 
for  the  world's  first  theatre.  But 
there  will  have  to  be  a  new  Russia 
before  the  Art  Theatre  has  a  new 
home! 

How  a  sober,  serious  institution 
such  as  this  has  been  able  to  survive 
the  strain  of  three  years  of  war  and 
nearly  two  years  of  profound  social 
upheaval,  is  a  mystery  explicable  only 
by  an  understanding  of  Russian  char- 
acter. In  a  previous  article  I  ex- 
plained the  dogged  persistence  of  art, 
and  the  theatre  in  particular,  by  the 
fact  that  the  Russian  has  built  his 
deepest  feelings  into  his  art,  and  to 
these  purging  experiences  he  returns 
when  life  becomes  too  heavy  to  endure. 
The  ability  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
to  preserve  the  astonishing  perfection 
of  its  former  days  under  almost  in- 
superable handicaps,  is  due  also  to  its 
marvelously  efficient  and  compact  or- 
ganization. 

The  Art  Theatre  is  an  institution. 
It  has  its  own  home,  its  own  company, 
its  own  clientele,  its  own  faithfully 
built  past,  its  own  carefully  analyzed 
future.  Each  year  it  has  a  budget 
which  faces  facts  as  relentlessly  as  the 
budget  of  a  bank  or  an  insurance  cor- 
poration. It  knows  by  experience  that 
as  long  as  the  citizens  of  Moscow  walk 
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that  city's  cobble  streets  they  will  buy 
all  of  the  tickets  offered  for  sale  at  its 
box-office.  The  only  error  in  its  cal- 
culations last  winter  lay  in  the  deficit 
due  to  fhe  closing  of  the  theatre  dur- 
ing the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  Its 
players  and  its  staff,  many  of  whom 
have  been  with  it  since  it  was  founded, 
share  proportionately  in  the  income, 
and  they  are  thus  bound  not  only  by 
loyalty  and  affection  for  Stanislavsky 
and  for  the  structure  into  which  they 
have  poured  their  lives,  but  also  by  a 
financial  assurance  which  is  rare  in 
these  days  of  maddening  uncertainty. 

Whenever  I  came  back  to  its  brown 
curtains  with  the  sea-gull  device 
worked  on  them  after  I  had  made  a 
round  of  the  other  playhouses  of  Mos- 
cow, I  felt  ashamed  for  doubting  its 
preeminence.  There  was  no  authority 
or  order  at  the  Great  State  Theatre, 
the  home  of  the  opera  and  the  ballet. 
There  was  utter  disorder  and  confu- 
sion at  the  Theatre  of  the  Soviet  of 
Workmen's  Deputies.  But  at  the  Art 
Theatre  everyone  ticked  out  his  tasks 
like  the  wheels  of  a  great  clock.  Often 
there  was  more  than  one  at  hand  to 
meet  emergencies  as  they  arose. 

Although  Stanislavsky  is  the  Art 
Theatre,  the  master  imagination  who 
has  made  it  what  it  is,  the  organiza- 
tion is  so  devised  as  to  permit  him  to 
devote  that  imagination  to  its  most 
constructive  ends.  The  operation  of 
the  theatre  is  divided  between  the 
Council  and  the  Direction.  The  Coun- 
cil decides  what  plays  shall  be  pro- 
duced, who  shall  design  the  scenery, 
who  shall  write  the  necessary  music, 
who  shall  supervise  the  production, 
and  who  shall  play  the  various  rdles. 
Its  tasks  lie  behind  the  curtain. 
Stanislavsky,  of  course,  is  at  its  head, 
and  its  other  members  include  many 
of  the  ablest  actors  in  the  company: 
Gribunin,    Katchaloff,    Massalitinoff, 


Moskvin,  Stahovitch,  Sushkyevitch, 
and  Gaidaroff.  The  Direction,  on  the 
other  hand,  engages  itself  to  carry 
out  the  behests  of  the  Council.  It 
undertakes  and  meets  the  financial  and 
the  business  obligations  of  the  theatre, 
and  at  its  head  is  Nyemirovitch-Dant- 
chenko,  who  is  assisted  by  Alexandroff 
and  the  manager  of  the  house,  Ru- 
miantseff. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Art 
Theatre  has  been  able  to  attract  to  its 
ranks  and  hold  many  of  the  foremost 
actors  of  the  Russian  stage.  The  more 
important  members  of  the  company 
number  at  least  fifty,  while  the  pupils 
of  the  Studio  Theatres,  who  are  often 
called  to  the  parent  stage  to  play  minor 
roles,  will  double  that  total.  The  com- 
pany is  especially  strong  in  its  men. 
Six  of  them  in  addition  to  Stanislav- 
sky are  artists  of  the  first  rank.  Any 
one  of  the  seven  would  be  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  our  stage  if  his  gifts 
could  be  transferred  and  made  intelli- 
gible in  our  theatres.  There  is  Katch- 
aloff, an  actor  equaled  only  by  Mans- 
field in  his  prime  or  Coquelin.  There 
is  Moskvin,  the  greatest  living  high 
comedian.  I  thought  at  first  that  the 
Russians  did  not  appreciate  Moskvin 
and  his  subtle,  pointed  humor.  They 
did  not  pay  audible  tribute  as  we 
would.  But  after  a  while  I  discovered 
that  they  cherished  Moskvin  as  a  su- 
preme artist  instead  of  as  a  mere  en- 
tertainer. Our  stage  has  probably 
never  known  a  character-actor  of  the 
breadth  and  range  of  Luzhsky.  And 
Gribunin,  Vishnevsky,  and  Massaliti- 
noff  have  only  slightly  less  surprisin^r 
gifts. 

The  Art  Theatre  is  weaker,  com- 
paratively, in  its  women.  Olga  Leo- 
nardovna  Knipper,  the  widow  of  the 
playwright,  Tchekhov,  for  whom  he 
wrote  the  leading  roles  in  all  his  plays, 
is   the   only   one   whose   range   and 
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powers  can  compare  with  those  of 
Julia  Marlowe  or  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  I 
doubt  if  she  possesses  the  incisive 
comic  sense  of  the  creator  of  Becky 
Sharp.  Still,  she  is  a  very  great  ac- 
tress, not  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
Tchekhov  plays ;  and  when  in  them  she 
appears  opposite  Stanislavsky,  the 
modem  theatre  reaches  the  height  of 
its  eloquence  and  its  beauty  in  the 
realm  of  realistic  drama.  There  are 
others,  many  others,  gifted  and  intelli- 
gent far  beyond  our  own  lesser  play- 
ers: Lilina,  the  wife  of  Stanislavsky, 
crisp  and  penetrating  and  ingratiat- 
ing; Butova,  powerful  in  her  reserve; 
Germanova^  stunning  and  command- 
ing in  her  dark  fascination;  and 
Zhdanova,  very  young  and  very  prom- 
ising, charming  and  wistful  and  light 
as  a  feather  in  her  touch. 

To  these  in  time  will  be  added  the 
graduates  from  the  Studio  Theatres, 
young  players  who  under  the  quick 
S3anpathy  and  the  rigorous  discipline 
of  Stanislavsky  are  mooring  them- 
selves firmly  in  their  art.  Occasion- 
ally you  will  hear  someone  in  Moscow 
ask  who  will  take  the  place  of  this 
player  or  that  in  future  years,  who 
will  play  a  certain  cherished  role. 
Possibly  no  one.  Surely  no  one  has 
been  found  to  follow  the  mourned 
Artyom,  the  inimitable  creator  of 
strange  old  men  who  died  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war.  But  there  will  be 
other  plays  and  other  r61es  for  the 
younger  generation.  Already  the 
Studios  have  cast  up  the  flaming 
genius  of  Kolin.  His  Tylette,  the  cat, 
in  "The  Blue  Bird"  is  said  to  rival  the 
original  of  Katchaloff,  and  his  Mal- 
volio  is  already  the  most  whimsical 
and  bitterly  tragic  I  have  ever  seen. 
Up  from  the  Studios,  too,  has  come 
the  antic,  Smuishlyaieff;  the  tender 
and  morose  Tchekhov,  nephew  of  the 
playwright;  and  the  impassioned  Bak- 


lanova,  a  wholly  new  kind  of  genius 
for  the  Art  Theatre.  Somehow  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  her  trenchant  feel- 
ing and  her  colorful  methods  will  find 
full  outlet  in  the  restrained  realism  of 
this  institution.  But  it  may  be  that 
such  as  she  will  instil  into  it  new  life 
when  it  has  run  its  course  in  its  pres- 
ent mood. 

The  world's  first  theatre?  By  what 
right?  By  right  of  its  extraordinary 
personnel?  Partly.  By  right  of  its 
imposing  and  notable  repertory? 
Partly  that,  too.  In  twenty  years, 
four  of  them  years  of  war  and  desola- 
tion, the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  has 
made  sixty-two  productions — seventy- 
one  plays  in  all.  Of  the  sixty-two, 
Russia  has  provided  the  plays  for 
thirty-six  of  the  productions.  The  en- 
tire course  of  Russian  dramatic  litera- 
ture has  yielded  up  its  treasures,  from 
Pushkin  and  Gogol  and  Griboyedov 
and  Ostrovsky  down  through  the  Tol- 
stois and  Turgenev  and  Dostoyevsky 
to  Tchekhov  and  Andreyev  and  Gorky. 
With  a  fine  catholicity  of  taste  as  well 
as  a  loyalty  to  her  native  writers, 
foreign  dramatists  were  sought  for 
twenty-six  of  the  productions :  Sopho- 
cles and  Shakespeare,  Moli^re  and  Gol- 
doni,  Maeterlinck  and  Hauptmann, 
Ibsen  and  Hamsun.  The  Russian  re- 
spect for  Ibsen  is  revealed  in  the  fact 
that  nine  of  these  twenty-six  produc- 
tions were  of  his  plays.  Almost  the 
entire  acting  canon  of  the  great  Nor- 
wegian, with  the  exception  of  "A  Doll's 
House",  "The  Lady  from  the  Sea", 
and  "John  Gabriel  Borkman",  has 
been  played  on  the  stage  of  the  Art 
Theatre. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre,  however,  lies  more  securely 
in  its  perfection  and  thorough  appli- 
cation of  a  dramatic  principle,  the 
principle  of  realism.  The  fact  that  it 
has  reached  the  end  of  its  tether,  that 
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it  is  simply  applying  that  principle 
all  over  again  with  each  new  play  it 
produces,  has  served  latterly  to  rouse 
the  charge  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose, that  it  has  had  its  day.  From 
its  earliest  years,  the  adherence  of 
Stanislavsky  to  the  belief  in  realism 
as  an  art  method  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  bitter  attack.  Meyerhold  quarreled 
first  within  the  company  and  then, 
leaving  it,  he  has  spent  the  last  ten 
years  in  attacking  the  theories  of  the 
Art  Theatre  and  in  making  produc- 
tions as  utterly  di£Ferent  as  the  theatre 
will  permit  Alice  Koonen,  trained 
under  Stanislavsky  and  the  first  of  the 
Mytyls  in  "The  Blue  Bird",  has  se- 
ceded and  with  Alexander  Tairoff 
has  founded  the  experimental  Ka^ 
memy  Theatre.  Kommissarshevsky 
has  fought  the  good  grey  leader  vdth 
dialectic  and  with  experiment. 

But  the  Art  Theatre  goes  on  its  way 
regardless  of  the  epithets  dragged 
from  the  dictionary  to  be  hurled  at  it 
Once  in  a  while  Stanislavsky  leaves 
his  chosen  path  for  an  experiment  of 
his  own,  such  as  the  highly  imagina- 
tive and  symbolic  production  of  "The 
Blue  Bird".  Or  he  invites  Gordon 
Craig  to  come  to  Moscow  to  set  "Ham- 
let" on  his  stage.  Even  Craig,  uncom- 
promising as  he  is  against  realism, 
admits  that  if  you  are  determined  to 
have  realism  in  your  theatre  you  must 
go  to  school  to  Stanislavsky.  And 
those  who  have  lost  interest  in  the  Art 
Theatre  and  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  newer  experimental 
stages,  confess  that  no  study  of  the 
modem  theatre  is  complete  without 
Stanislavsky.  By  the  mere  lapse  of 
time,  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  a  revo- 
lutionist in  1900,  has  become  conserva- 
tive.   It  has  settled  into  a  tradition. 

The  key  to  the  Art  Theatre's  at- 
tainment of  realistic  appearance,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  its  stark  sincerity  and 


its  use  of  a  certain  minimization. 
Some  of  the  minor  customs  of  the 
theatre  have  played  their  part.  No 
applause  is  permitted,  even  at  the  act 
ends  or  after  the  final  curtain.  The 
more  democratic  audiences  of  the  the- 
atre under  the  Revolution  often  sought 
last  winter  to  show  their  approval  in 
this  customary  manner,  but  they  were 
promptly  hushed,  and  the  tradition 
prevailed.  Conjointly,  there  are  no 
curtain  calls,  no  chimes  to  announce 
the  rise  of  the  curtain,  no  music  be- 
tween the  acts.  The  impression  of  a 
series  of  cross  sections  of  life  is  car- 
ried out  without  the  slightest  artificial 
restriction. 

The  final  achievement  of  the  Art 
Theatre,  however,  is  not  mere  realism, 
not  realism  alone  brought  to  a  start- 
ling mechanical  perfection  in  its  repre- 
sentation of  life.  Rather,  it  is  a 
spiritualized  realism,  a  use  of  the  real- 
istic form  as  a  means  and  not  an  end, 
a  means  to  the  more  vivid  interpreta- 
tion of  life.  Obviously,  realism  cannot 
be  spiritualized  except  by  artists,  su- 
preme artists.  And  therein,  I  think, 
lies  the  claim  of  the  Art  Theatre  to 
the  leadership  of  the  world. 

Out  of  Russia  today  there  comes  no 
word  but  sorrow.  Are  the  theatres 
still  fulfilling  their  task  of  purging 
the  Russian  soul  in  its  days  of  deepest 
anguish?  Has  Stanislavsky  satisfied 
himself  with  aU  the  details  of  "The 
Rose  and  the  Cross",  the  new  poetic 
drama  by  Alexander  Block  which  was 
in  rehearsal  long  before  I  left  Russia? 
And  has  it  been  brought  to  birth  in 
the  blood  of  the  Terror?  Have  they 
revived  "The  Sea  GuU"  as  they  hoped 
to  do  for  its  twentieth  anniversary? 
Have  they  been  able  to  carry  out  their 
plan  to  produce  Tolstoi's  "The  Light 
That  Shines  in  Darkness",  a  light  in  a 
darkness  greater  than  even  Tolstoi 
ever  dreamed?    I  do  not  know.    All  I 
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know  is  that  if  there  yet  remains  any  All  I  know  is  that  the  world's  first 
ffleam  of  the  elder  life,  that  shrine  in  theatre  will  not,  must  not  perish  from 
Kamergersky    Pereulok   nurtures    it.     the  earth! 


FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  TODAY 

BY  MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES 


To  the  lover  of  French  memoirs, 
perhaps  the  most  important  literary 
announcement  of  the  moment  is  the 
completion  of  a  new  edition  of  Saint- 
Simon.  This  really  important  his- 
torical work — and  one  which,  unlike 
most  historical  works,  makes  its  ap- 
peal both  to  the  serious  historian  and 
to  the  man  or  woman  who  delights  in 
the  purely  human  side  of  history — 
was  interrupted  by  the  war,  but  now 
comes  the  publication  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  and  final  volume  of  this  edition. 
The  three  editors  claim  that  they  have 
discovered  many  hitherto  unpublished 
passages  of  this  famous  memoir,  which 
will  remain  for  all  time  a  speaking, 
moving  picture  of  the  greatest  epoch 
of  the  French  monarchy — ^the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  spiteful,  brilliantly 
clever  old  duke  of  Saint-Simon  came 
and  went  among  his  contemporaries, 
taking  secret,  copious  notes.  He  put 
down  all  that  was  small  and  least  wor- 
thy, as  well  as  all  that  was  greatest 
and  most  noble  that  he  heard  and 
that  he  saw.  He  had  his  hatreds  and 
his  loves — ^more  hatreds  than  loves, 
and  was  persistently  and  triumphantly 
unfair  to  Madame  de  Maintenon — ^to 
give  but  one  example. 

To  turn  to  a  very  different  type  of 
souvenirs,  the  famous  Roumanian 
statesman,  M.  Take  Jonesco,  has  just 
published  a  book  which  will  take  its 
place  in   every   future  collection   of 


books  dealing  with  the  war.  It  is 
practically  a  war  diary,  and  to  my 
mind  it  is  one  of  the  most  interestinar 
yet  published.  One  reads  with  a  smile 
and  a  sigh  M.  Jonesco's  vivid  account 
of  more  than  one  of  his  talks  with  the 
German  Ambassador,  Prince  Lichnow- 
sky.  The  Prince,  having  spent  much 
of  his  youth  in  Roumania,  was  well 
known.  Thus  it  was  natural  that  hap- 
pening to  be  in  London  in  the  spring 
of  1914,  the  Roumanian  statesman 
sought  out  his  old  friend  to  know  how 
everything  was  going.  Lichnowsky 
declared  to  him  most  solemnly  that 
Germany  and  England  were  on  the 
very  best  terms:  "I  have  told  my 
Emperor  that  England  is  absolutely 
set  on  peace,  but  that  if  we  wish  the 
sentiment  to  continue,  we  must  neither 
worry  nor  attack  France,  as,  should 
we  do  so,  England  would  go  to  her 
last  man  and  her  last  shilling  in 
France's  defense." 

On  July  12, 1914,  Jonesco  was  again 
in  London  (his  late  wife  was  Eng- 
lish). He  found  that  a  great  change 
had  come  over  Prince  Lichnowsky. 
The  former  Ambassador  had  become 
uneasy.  He  had  been  to  Berlin,  and 
had  not  liked  what  was  going  on  there. 
A  week  later  Jonesco  again  met  the 
German  Ambassador,  at  a  private 
dinner-party  in  a  house  noted  for  its 
kindly  Anglo-German  relations.  By 
that  time  Lichnowsky  was  terribly 
anxious,  and  he  was  going  to  see  King 
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George  that  same  evening.  Yet  as 
late  as  Friday,  July  24,  the  Prince  did 
not  believe  in  European  war,  and  he 
was  so  convinced  that  the  danger 
would  be  averted  that  he  even  spoke 
of  meeting  his  Roumanian  friend  at 
Aix-les-Bains  in  a  few  weeks  from 
then! 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  of 
great  interest,  that  as  the  days  went 
by  Lichnowsky  began  to  think  that 
England  would  after  all  keep  out  of 
the  war — if  war  there  was.  "Like  so 
many  others  he  was  led  astray  by  the 
Irish  question.  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  July 
28;  he  was  pained  and  upset,  and  told 
me  that  the  peace  of  the  world  was 
hanging  by  a  thread.  I  have  never 
seen  a  man  so  overwhelmed." 

There  are  equally  vivid  sketches  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Roumania;  of 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  and  of  his  unfor- 
tunate brother  statesman,  Kiderlen- 
Waechter;  of  Count  Arenthal;  Count 
Mensdorff ;  Tallaat  Pasha;  Prince  von 
Billow,  and  many  other  noted  figures 
of  the  war. 

I  cannot  suppose  that  another  new 
war  book,  "Intrigues  et  Diplomatics  k 
Washington",  by  G.  Lechartier,  will 
interest  Americans  as  much  as  it  has 
me,  for  I  imagine  that  it  goes  over 
well-worn  ground.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  volume  gives  a  curious  and  vivid 
account  of  the  Washington  diplomatic 
world  during  the  first  years  of  the 
European  war.  The  place  of  honor  is 
given  to  Count  von  Bemstorff,  and 
the  first  chapter  in  the  book  deals  with 
his  prewar  American  career;  his  popu- 
larity in  the  musical,  the  sporting,  and 
the  social  worlds ;  his  personal  charm, 
and  graces  of  mind  and  body.  Thence 
onward  we  follow  every  step  of  the 
way  which  transformed  America  from 
the  greatest  of  neutrals  into  a  belliger- 
ent.    The  book  is  written  with  ex- 


treme care,  has  several  illustrations 
and  facsimiles,  and  an  appendix. 

II 

How  will  the  European  upheaval 
affect  the  lighter  side  of  French  litera- 
ture? 

The  only  light-hearted  war  novel 
published  in  Paris  since  July,  1914, 
was  the  moving,  humorous  (and  by  no 
means  for  the  schoohroom)  story  called 
by  its  author,  "Les  Heures  de  Guerre 
de  la  Famille  Valadier".  Every  other 
work  of  imagination  told  of  the  pite- 
ous side  of  war  as  affecting  human 
life  and  human  feeling.  Not  so  this 
brilliant  little  study  of  how  la  grande 
guerre  affected  a  theatrical  family. 

I  note  that  the  first  of  a  series  of 
so-called  essays  on  love — each  essay  I 
take  it  will  form  a  volume  to  itself — 
is  abready  in  its  sixth  edition.  It  is 
called  "La  Magie  de  I'Amour",  and  the 
writer,  Camille  Mauclair,  dedicates 
this  work  "To  my  dear  wife,  my  com- 
panion on  the  wide  roads  of  thought 
and  of  life". 

Before  the  war  M.  Mauclair  ob- 
tained a  considerable  success  with  a 
book  called  "De  I'Amour  Physique". 
He  claims  it  to  have  been  a  serious 
work,  and  indeed  regrets  that  he  gave 
it  a  title  which,  he  says,  misled  the 
reader.  In  this  new  work  he  sets  out 
to  analyze  every  type  of  love  and  lover, 
and  he  very  wisely  takes  certain  typi- 
cal examples  of  men  who  lived  for  love 
— Don  Juan ;  the  poet  Baudelaire,  who 
always  sought  love  and  never  found  it; 
Stendhal — and  shows  how  they  at- 
tacked this  most  permanent  of  human 
problems.  A  curious  chapter  is  en- 
titled "The  Dogmas  of  Love" ;  yet  an- 
other chapter  deals  with  the  part  that 
music  has  always  played  in  what  our 
ancestors  called  the  tender  passion. 
M.  Mauclair  gives  his  views  on  both 
Christian  and  civil  marriage,  as  also 
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on  Vunion  lihre,  which  he  curiously 
calls  Vamaur  conaenti.  He  evidently 
admires  and  respects  those  who  think 
the  world  well  lost  for  love,  for  he 
says  with  some  truth  as  regards 
France,  that  any  woman  can  marry 
without  love,  but  no  woman  is  likely 
to  enter  on  a  union  libre  association 
unless  she  is  driven  thereto  by  a  real 
and  exalted  passion. 

One  of  the  surprising  effects  of  the 
war  in  all  countries  seems  to  have 
been  a  revival  of  interest  not  only  in 
spiritualism,  but  in  all  forms  of  magic. 
Several  books  dealing  with  what  has 
been  called  black  magic  will  shortly 
appear,  including  a  work  by  the  vet- 
eran student  of  Satanism,  Jules  Bois. 
The  first  French  writer  who  treated 
this  subject  from  a  serious,  and  not 
from  a  wholly  romantic,  point  of  view 
was  Huysmans.  The  author  of  **hk' 
bas"  not  only  believed  in  diabolical 
possession,  but  he  was  convinced  that 
the  invisible  world  was  peopled  with 
evil  spirits;  and  had  he  survived 
to  see  the  Great  War,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  regarded  it  as 
the  outcome  of  certain  diabolical 
forces  acting  on,  and  in,  the  German 
Empire. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  Renan 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  black 
arts.  I  remember  one  of  his  friends 
telling  me  that  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  believed  in  hell, 
he  exclaimed :  "I  do  not  know  if  there 
is  a  Hell,  but  I  am  quite  sure  there  is 
a  DeviL" 

To  go  back  to  Huysmans — ^he  was 
quite  convinced  that  Satan  worship 
was  a  reality  in  the  Paris  of  his  day, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in 
"L^-bas''  he  described  several  types  of 
Satan  worshippers.  Russia  in  pre- 
revolution  days  was  certainly  perme- 
ated with  this  kind  of  cult  More  men 
than  women  are  now  interested  in  this 


subject,  but  in  mediseval  days  there 
were  more  witches  than  sorcerers. 
Sorcerers  were  supposed  to  have  what 
is  called  ''the  gift  of  fascination".  A 
sorcerer  would  look  on  a  child,  a  plant, 
a  house — and  the  child  died,  the  plant 
lost  its  leaves,  the  house  fell  into  ruins. 
There  are  now  in  Paris  numerous  for- 
tune-tellers who  claim  that  same  Me- 
phistic  power. 

At  one  time  the  Empress  Eugenie 
was  intensely  interested  in  spiritual- 
ism ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  given  for 
her  being  in  favor  of,  instead  of 
against,  the  declaration  of  war  in  the 
summer  of  1870,  was  said  to  have  been 
that  at  a  spiritualistic  stance  she  had 
been  told  that  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
would  take  place  in  September,  and 
that  the  only  conjuration  of  this  dan- 
ger would  be  France's  participation 
in  a  war ! 

It  seems  fitting  that  an  Exhibition 
of  war  books  should  just  have  been 
opened  in  the  Mus6e  du  Livre,  Brus- 
sels. All  through  the  war  the  gallant 
little  group  of  writers  and  thinkers 
connected  with  that  delightful  literary 
institution  continued  their  work;  they 
held  exhibitions,  they  gave  lectures, 
and,  last  not  least,  they  continued  pub- 
lishing their  bulletin,  and  managed, 
without  offending  the  Germans,  to  yet 
play  their  part  in  the  moral  defense 
and  defiance  of  their  gallant  country 
during  the  four  years  which  elapsed 
between  August  2,  1914,  and  Novem- 
beir  11,  1918.  Not  a  single  book  pub- 
lished in  France  reached  Brussels  dur- 
ing that  long  period  of  time ;  but  the 
director  of  the  Mus6e  du  Livre  lately 
issued  an  appeal  for  books,  maps,  en- 
gravings, and  newspapers  connected 
with  the  war,  and  the  result  exceeded 
all  his  expectations.  In  fact,  the  Ex- 
hibition is  said  to  be  even  better  and 
more  complete   than   that  organized 
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early  this  winter  by  the  Paris  Cercle 
de  la  Librairie. 

Ill 
Literary  taste  is  a  very  curious 
thing,  and,  like  the  wind,  bloweth 
where  it  listeth.  A  distinguished 
young  American  soldier  lately  aston- 
ished me  by  the  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge he  displayed  of  the  macabre  and 
the  horrible  in  American,  British,  and 
French  literature.  We  had  a  most  in- 
teresting conversation,  comparing 
notes  as  to  what  writers  best  conveyed 
a  sense  of  fear  and  of  horror,  of  pity 
and  of  terror  to  their  readers.  It  was 
agreed  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  stands 
alone,  though  to  my  mind  he  has  a 
rival  in  a  French  writer,  as  yet  un- 
known to  my  American  friend,  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly,  whose  collection  of  short 
stories  called  "Les  Diaboliques"  quite 
lives  up  to  its  name,  and  remains  so 
integral  a  part  of  French  literature 
that  even  since  the  Armistice  a  big 
French  publishing  firm  has  begun  a 
new  edition.  Balzac  twice  tried  his 
hand  at  providing  his  readers  with  a 
sensation  of  creepy  horror:  in  "La 
fille  aux  yeux  d'or",  and  "Une  passion 
dans  le  desert".  But  not  even  Balzac 
achieved  so  great  a  masterpiece  as 
Walter  Scott's  "Wandering  Willie's 
Tale",  or  Stevenson's  "Thrawn  Janet". 
Prosper  M6rim6e,  whose  curious,  ex- 
quisitely written  "CJontes"  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  French  literature,  cer- 
tainly had  the  power  of  giving  his 
readers  what  we  should  now  call 
"thrills" — and  that  though  he  dis- 
dained all  violent  or  unusual  artifice, 
and  wrote  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  one  must  call  the  most  elegantly 
classical  French  of  his  generation. 
Flaubert  certainly  tried  to  convey  an 
almost  unbearable  sense  of  horror  in 
"Sal4mmbo";  but  one  would  give  the 
whole  of  that  book  for  certain  piteous 


pages  of  "Madame  Bovary".  His 
pupil,  Maupassant,  delighted  in  the 
frankly  macabre,  and  again  and  again 
succeeded  in  producing  an  impression 
of  intense  horror — especially,  strange- 
ly enough,  in  some  of  the  short  stories 
which  during  his  lifetime  he  refused 
to  sign,  but  which  since  his  death 
have  been  published  in  his  collected 
works.  For  many  years  before  the 
war,  and  even  during  the  war,  the 
curious  little  Paris  theatre  known  as 
the  Grand  Guignol  played  every  va- 
riety of  fearful,  frightful,  and  excit- 
ing one-act  plays,  but  on  the  whole  the 
French  masters  of  romance  have 
avoided  dealing  with  either  physical 
or  mental  terror.  They  have  left  that 
kind  of  thing  to  the  secondary  writers 
— for  among  such  writers  surely  must 
be  classed  Octave  Mirbeau  with  his 
terrible  "Jardin  des  Supplices". 

Apropos  of  Octave  Mirbeau,  the  re- 
cent sale  of  his  library  recalls  a  curi- 
ous personality,  and  a  writer  who  only 
just  missed  being  in  the  first  rank  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  was  once  de- 
scribed by  an  American  critic  as  "the 
greatest  master  of  irony  and  vitriolic 
vindictiveness  since  Swift",  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that  he  delighted  in  the 
monstrous,  the  atrocious,  and  the  hor- 
rible. Financial  success  came  to  him 
quite  late  in  life.  The  foreign  reader 
probably  first  became  acquainted  with 
his  work  through  that  unpleasant  book 
"Le  Journal  d'une  Femme  de  Cham- 
bre" — perhaps  the  most  powerful  ar- 
raignment of  modern  society  pub- 
lished, in  the  form  of  fiction,  in  our 
time.  But  it  was  as  much  to  his  own 
surprise  as  to  that  of  his  friends  that 
he  suddenly  appeared  as  a  successful 
dramatist.  Of  his  plays  the  most  fa- 
mous— ^which  was  successful  in  an 
English  form  as  well  as  in  French — 
was  "Les  Affaires  sont  les  Affaires". 
He  died  prematurely,  as  do  so  many 
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French  writers — especially  those  who 
are  also  Parisians.  All  his  life  he  col- 
lected both  pictures  and  books,  and  he 
was  said  to  have  had  the  best  collec- 
tion in  existence  of  first  editions  of 
famous  modern  novels. 

IV 

I  hear  that  Pierre  Loti  is  going  to 
publish  a  book  which,  while  dealing 
with  certain  phases  of  the  war,  will  be 
quite  unlike  any  other  war  book.  A 
great  many  years  have  gone  by  since 
the  French  Naval  Lieutenant  who  was 
to  strike  a  new  and  exquisite  note  in 
the  literature  of  his  country,  wrote  to 
a  friend:  "Life  is  hurrying  by  too 
quickly  for  me,  but  still  I  hope  that 
much  bliss  will  come  my  way  before 
I  meet  with  the  final  catastrophe  of 
death.  I  have,  alas,  neither  faith  nor 
hope."  In  those  days  the  shadow  of 
1870  still  hung  over  the  lives  of  most 
young  Frenchmen,  and  especially  over 
those  among  them  who  had  made  the 
army  and  the  navy  their  profession. 
But  the  thought  of  death  has  never 
been  very  far  from  Loti's  mind,  as 
those  familiar  with  his  work  will 
admit. 

I  first  met  Loti  in  the  house  of 
Madame  Adam,  his  delightful  literary 
godmother — editor  of  the  "Nouvelle 
Revue" — ^who,  at  once  divining  the 
new  writer's  extraordinary  genius, 
gave  him  his  first  chance.  Loti  was 
then  a  slender,  melancholy-looking 
young  man  with  a  pleasant,  reserved 
manner — that  manner  which  seems  to 
belong  to  the  naval  officer  all  over  the 
world.  He  looked  and  seemed  a 
stranger  in  the  brilliant  and  amusing 
literary  world  into  which  he  had  sud- 
denly found  himself  thrust.  I  remem- 
ber, even  at  this  long  distance  of  time, 
his  telling  me  that  unlike  almost  all 
writers  he  found  he  worked  best  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon — ^f rem  two  to 


six.  At  that  time  he  was  stationed 
at  Hendaye,  his  home  being  on  the 
Bidassoa  river,  a  stream  which  serves 
as  frontier  to  part  of  Spain  and 
France.  He  also  told  me,  with  a  queer 
little  smile,  that  his  study  could  only 
be  reached  by  a  rope  ladder,  and  thus 
was  too  accessible  to  many  visitors. 
For  many  years  past,  as  all  loveirs  of 
that  wonderful  collection  "The  Book  of 
Pity  and  of  Death"  are  well  aware, 
Loti  has  been  devoted  to  cats.  French 
sailors  have  a  prejudice  against  cats, 
but  he  was  so  popular  with  his  men  on 
board  the  "Formidable"  that  they 
tolerated  his  pets.  After  he  left  Hen- 
daye, Loti  settled  in  his  native  town 
of  Rochefort  in  a  house  filled  with 
treasures  of  the  Far  East — indeed,  I 
once  heard  some  of  the  rooms  de- 
scribed as  being  "almost  too  beauti- 
ful". Rochefort  is  very  proud  of  her 
famous  son,  and  the  townspeople  often 
linger  as  they  pass  by  the  garden  wall, 
behind  which  can  always  be  heard  day 
and  night  (for  its  tiny  hammer  swings 
with  the  lightest  breeze)  the  music  of 
an  annamite  bell  which  is  hidden  in  a 
bower  of  hanging  plants. 

Oscar  Wilde  had  many  warm  friends 
in  the  French  literary  world  of  his 
day.  It  was  in  France  that  he  took 
refuge  after  coming  out  of  prison,  and 
it  was  in  Paris  that  he  died.  At  one 
time,  when  still  a  young  man  and  still 
regarded  in  his  own  country  as  an 
amusing  poseur  and  affected  fldneur, 
rather  than  as  a  serious  man  of  let- 
ters, he  announced  that  he  was  seri- 
ously thinking  of  taking  out  letters  of 
French  naturalization.  This  is  apro- 
pos of  the  fact  that  his  "Florentine 
Tragedy"  has  been  translated  into 
French,  with  some  personal  recollec- 
tions by  Bernard  Shaw.  The  latter 
should  be  full  of  interest  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  both  of  these  brilliant  Irish- 
men— Irishmen  who  could  have  had 
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nothing  in  common  with  each  other 
except  their  brilliance,  and  the  fact 
that  theiy  were  both  destined  to  enrich 
Engh'sh  dramatic  literature.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  Oscar  Wilde's  plays 
have  never  had  any  success  in  France. 
This  is  perhaps  because  in  a  sense  they 
were  too  French.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Bernard  Shaw's  witty  stage 
pictures  of  life  as  he  sees  it.  They  do 
not  impress  Paris  as  they  do  London, 
paradox  being  the  Frenchman's  breath 
of  life,  while  it  remains  something  at 
once  rare  and  strange  to  the  average 
Englishman. 

V 
Perhaps  owing  to  the  closeness  of 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  there 
were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many 
more  Frenchmen  in  Russia  than  in 
England.  A  curious  book  just  pub- 
lished by  one  of  these,  a  M.  Vaucher, 
is  called  "L'Enfer  Bolchevik".  Ac- 
cording to  the  writer  the  Russian 
Revolution  has  already  gone  through 
three  phases,  the  first  when  Moscow 
rather  than  Petrograd  was  the  capital 
of  Bolshevism,  and  when  the  men  who 
started  the  Revolution  were  disciples 
of  Tolstoi.  The  second  he  calls  'the 
Commune"  phase.  To  Parisians  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  the  Terrible  Year 
remains  rather  the  year  of  the  Com- 
mune than  that  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War.  But  awful  as  is  this 
Frenchman's  picture  of  the  second 
phase  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  it 
pales  before  the  infinitely  more  ter- 
rible description  of  Petrograd  under 
the  Terror,  If  M.  Vaucher  is  to  be 
believed,  Bolshevism  means  the  end 
and  the  negation  of  what  we  have 


before  been  taught  to  call  civilization. 

Yet  another  book  which  will  inter- 
est those  interested  in  the  subject  is 
called  "De  Nicolas  II  h  Lenin",  by  a 
Russian.  Yet  a  third  work,  which, 
however,  only  covers  this  last  year,  is 
called  "Au  Pays  de  la  D^mence 
Rouge",  by  a  writer  who  conceals  a 
well-known  name  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Chessin.  Of  the  three  this  is  the 
best  written  and  in  some  wsljs  the 
most  authoritative  book;  and  of  the 
many  accounts  describing  Petrograd 
as  it  now  is,  none  gives  a  more  im- 
pressive picture  of  the  universal  deso- 
lation and  of  the  progressive  effects  of 
growing  famine  on  a  great  town. 

To  writers,  and  I  think  to  most  sjrm- 
pathetic  readers,  a  melancholy  interest 
attaches ''to  the  prices  originally  paid 
to  genius  in  distress.  Chance  has 
lately  made  me  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  sums  received  by  Balzac  in  con- 
nection with  his  "Com£die  Humaine". 
"La  Physiologie  du  Mariage"— which, 
perhaps  owing  to  its  title,  has  been 
more  read  than  any  other  of  Balzac's 
works  eixcept  the  "Contes  Drolatiques" 
— ^was  sold  by  him  outright  for  three 
hundred  dollars.  The  same  publishers 
bought  the  "Peau  de  Chagrin",  per- 
haps the  most  famous  of  his  shorter 
stories,  for  two  hundred  dollars.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Balzac's  pub- 
lishers were  often  called  upon  to  send 
him  trifling  sums,  even  as  little  as 
twenty  francs,  and  he  also,  when  in 
exceptional  difficulty,  would  call  upon 
them  to  supply  him  with  wine !  There 
is  an  entry  of  three  dozen  bottles  of 
champagne  at  three  francs  a  bottle  in 
one  of  their  accounts. 
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COMPLAINT  DEPARTMENT 


For  the  Protection 
of  Authors 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Bookman. 

Sm: 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
that  I  think  is  of  interest  to  all  novel- 
ists. It  is  evidently  from  a  lady,  and 
as  it  is  written  anonymously  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  quote  it  in  full,  and  to  sub- 
mit it  to  you  for  your  judgment  as  the 
one  editor  in  this  country  whose  jour- 
nal is  entirely  devoted  to  books  and 
book  men.  The  epistle — it  is  rather 
more  than  a  letter — runs  as  follows: 

I  am  not  as  a  rule  given  to  the  read- 
ing of  novels;  but  I  was  intrigued  by 
the  title  of  what  I  presume  is  your 
latest  work,  and,  having  to  kill  many 
hours  of  a  tiresome  railway  journey,  I 
took  it  with  me.  I  will  confess  that  the 
opening  chapters  interested  me  enough 
to  compel  me  to  read  on,  although  your 
style  seemed  to  me  to  be  faulty,  and 
your  use  of  adjectives  somewhat  pyro- 
technic. But  when  I  arrived  at  what  I 
presume  you  call  your  plot  or  thesis, 
and  discovered  that  you  had  taken  the 
chapter  from  my  life  which  I  regard  as 
completely  sacred,  and  that  you  had 
had  the  impertinence  to  surround  me 
with  several  of  my  most  intimate 
friends  without  having  seen  fit  to  cari- 
cature these  character  portraits  in  the 
very  least,  I  sat  for  the  remainder  of 
the  journey,  I  can  assure  you,  on 
thorns.  My  own  adjectives  in  attempt- 
ing to  describe  my  feelings  became,  if 
anything,  more  pyrotechnic  than 
yours;  and  when  I  finally  arrived  at 
my  destination,  my  one  desire  was  to 
go  straight  to  the  nearest  lawyer  and 
bring  action  against  you — ^not  for  defa- 
mation of  character,  but  for  what  I 
call  the  unethical  exploitation  of  the 


private  lives,  personalities,  and  char- 
acteristics of  better-class  people — and 
to  make  the  whole  world  ring  with  the 
shame  of  it.  In  what  manner  you  were 
able  to  discover  a  series  of  incidents  in 
my  past  history  which  led  up  to  a 
happy  and  devoted  marriage,  I  am 
quite  unable  to  say.  How  you  came  to 
meet  these  friends  of  mine,  who  are  all 
very  conservative  and  fastidious,  is  in- 
deed a  mystery.  My  father  and  mother 
moved  in  the  best  society  from  which 
were  naturally  excluded  novelists, 
dramatists,  painters  and  the  like,  and 
I  am  sure  that  none  of  my  friends  ever 
opened  their  doors  to  the  tribe  of  scrib- 
blers to  which  you  seem  proud  to  be- 
long. It  is  very  obvious,  therefore,  that 
you  must  have  become  possessed  of  the 
romance  of  my  early  years  in  some  ne- 
farious manner — either  by  bribing  the 
girl  who  was  a  maid  of  mine  at  the 
time,  or  by  stealing  a  bundle  of  letters 
which  to  my  horror  disappeared  from 
my  desk  two  years  ago. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  you  have  made  use  of  a  story  of  a 
young  girl's  early  indiscretions,  for 
mercenary  purposes  and  entirely  with- 
out permission;  and  thus  rendered  the 
lives  of  several  people  most  uncomfort- 
able and  unhappy.  I  see  this  book  of 
yours  wherever  I  go,  and  the  very  sight 
of  it  puts  me  into  a  condition  of  ner- 
vousness which  I  am  quite  unable  to  de- 
scribe. Until  it  is  dead  and  done  with, 
I  shall  go  about  on  tenter-hooks,  always 
self-consciously  suspicious  of  having  to 
answer  questions  in  regard  to  certain 
episodes  that  I  had  hoped  belonged 
only  to  myself  and  to  a  few  of  my  most 
intimate  friends.  Apart  from  the  pain 
which  you  have  caused  me,  I  regard 
this  seizure  of  myself  as  illegitimate 
in  the  field  of  letters;  and  I  wish  to 
put  on  record  the  fact  that  I  condemn 
the  practice  of  making  books  out  of  the 
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secret  history  of  living  people  as  ut- 
terly abominable  and  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible taste.  Why  cannot  you  people 
draw  upon  your  imagination?  Why 
must  you  come  to  life  for  your  plots 
and  your  characters?  Is  there  to  be 
no  privacy  in  our  homes? 

It  is  with  these  numerous  questions 
that  this  emotional  letter  ends.  I  have 
not,  of  course,  the  remotest  idea  who 
this  lady  is;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
answer  her  outburst  to  assure  her  on 
the  word  of  honor  of  one  who,  natu- 
rally, may  not  be  permitted  to  meet 
her  socially,  that  I  did  not  take  my 
plot  from  the  secret  history  of  her 
past ;  nor  did  I  surround  the  character 
whom  she  recognizes  as  herself  with 
tho^e  of  her  friends  who  would  lose 
caste  were  they  to  associate  with 
novelists  and  dramatists.  My  plot, 
such  as  it  is,  is  a  fairy  story.  The  girl 
and  the  boy  are  figments  of  my  imagi- 
nation, and  I  hoped  and  supposed  tha^t 
the  adventures  through  which  I  made 
them  pass  were  so  new  and  original 
as  never  to  have  happened  in  life.  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  some  of  the 
minor  characters  of  the  book  were 
drawn  from  actual  people,  and  that 
the  place  from  which  I  derived  my 
atmosphere  is  an  actual  village. 

The  ethical  questions  which  this 
lady  gives  rise  to  have,  of  course,  been 
raised  before.  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray, George  Eliot,  the  Brontfis,  and 
the  other  great  masters  of  fiction  fre- 
quently got  into  hot  water  for  the  ex- 
quisite accuracy  of  their  portraiture 
of  living  people;  and  I  suppose  that 
there  is  hardly  a  dead  or  living  novel- 
ist who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, done  precisely  what  my  angry 
correspondent  so  strongly  objects  to. 
To  them  there  was  obviously  nothing 
unethical  not  only  in  putting  into  a 
novel  the  actual  stories  of  living  people 
(in  such  a  way,  of  course,  as  not  to 


bring  them  under  the  long  arm  of  the 
law),  but  in  seizing  upon  any  living 
persons  whose  characteristics  were 
sufficiently  interesting,  and  with  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  in  drawing  por- 
traits which  would  be  recognizable  to 
everyone  but  themselves. 

According  to  Webster  a  novel  is  "a 
fictitious  tale  or  narrative  in  prose  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  operation  of  the 
passions,  and  particularly  of  love"; 
and  he  defines  a  novelist  as  "an  in- 
novator, an  assertor  of  novelty,  a  wait- 
er of  news".  The  question  is,  however, 
what  is  novelty?  And  is  there  any- 
thing new  under  the  sun  ?  Some  years 
ago  I  perpetrated  a  story,  the  title  of 
which  I  will  not  drag  in,  which,  in  the 
innocence  of  my  heart,  I  conceived  to 
be  founded  on  a  fictitious  idea.  I 
spent  several  months  before  writing 
it  in  the  endeavor  to  make  up  a  plot 
which  should  be  so  new,  and  so  differ- 
ent from  anything  that  I  had  heard  of 
or  met  with  in  actual  life,  as  to  cause  a 
sensation  and  jump  into  a  best  seller. 
Surely  a  very  laudable  ambition.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  book 
duly  made  its  appearance. 

A  few  weeks  afterward  one  of  my 
brothers  was  traveling  from  Devon- 
shire to  London.  A  man  got  into  the 
same  railway-carriage  and  presently, 
in  the  most  un-English  manner, 
opened  up  a  cheery  conversation.  It 
was  a  long  journey  and,  as  the  train 
eventually  passed  through  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  cards  were  exchanged. 
When  the  gentleman  who  had  helped 
my  brother  most  pleasantly  to  pass 
many  weary  hours  read  his  name  on 
the  small  square  of  pasteboard,  he 
immediately  changed  from  an  amiable 
and  charming  person  into  a  monster 
of  rage  and  vituperation.  "You  are 
the  brother",  he  shouted,  "of  that 
scoundrel  who  has  just  written  such 
and  such  a  book."    The  fact  was  ad- 
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mitted.  "Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  the 
whole  plot  of  that  villainous  concoc- 
tion is  founded  on  the  secret  story  of 
my  family?"  My  brother  denied  the 
soft  impeachment  and  stated  that,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
the  book  was  founded  on  no  one's 
story,  was  purely  imaginative,  and 
had  been  written  after  six  months  of 
mental  anxiety  which  made  its  author 
a  very  difficult  person  to  live  with. 
The  incident  ended — as  also  did  an  ac- 
quaintance which  had  seemed  quite 
likely  to  ripen  into  a  delightful  friend- 
ship. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  was  sitting  for 
the  first  time  in  a  certain  London  club 
to  which  I  had  just  been  elected  when 
a  stem-faced  individual,  only  just  able 
to  maintain  his  self-control,  marched 
up  to  me  and  demanded  that  I  should 
follow  him  to  a  private  room,  there  to 
discuss  something  of  enormous  impor- 
tance. With  the  door  closed  and  the 
man's  voice  shaking  with  emotion,  I 
was  accused  of  having  exploited  the 
history  of  the  family  of  this  man,  a 
complete  stranger  to  me;  and,  during 
the  curious  hour  which  followed,  it 
transpired  that  my  fictitious  plot  was 
again  true  to  life  in  every  detail,  even 
to  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was 
laid ;  and  that  it  threw  open  to  public 
gaze  an  illegal  incident  which  might 
easily  upset  the  legitimacy  of  the  irate 
gentleman  who  stood  trembling  before 
me.  This  was  very  disconcerting.  It 
later  turned  out  that  this  unfortunate 
story  of  mine,  to  which  I  had  given 
birth  in  the  solitude  of  my  den,  ap- 
plied with  equal  f aithf uhiess  to  seven 
other  British  families,  representatives 
of  whom  all  called  upon  me  at  various 
times  to  demand  my  blood.  That  was 
almost  enough  to  put  an  end  to  my 
career.  My  natural  resilience  asserted 
itself,  however,  and  I  proceeded  to  the 
next  book  with  a  certainty  that  what- 


ever plot  I  dug  out  of  the  interstices 
of  my  brain  would  be  quite  certain  to 
have  its  counterpart  in  actual  life. 

The  question  is,  it  seems  to  me,  not 
whether  people  and  families  are  safe 
from  novelists,  but  whether  novelists 
are  safe  from  people  and  families. 
Novels  must  be  written.  Women  must 
read  and  writers  must  live,  and  the 
harbor  bar  must  continue  to  moan. 
There  ought  to  be,  I  think,  a  society 
to  protect  authors  against  anonymous 
letters,  and  irate  gentlemen  who  linger 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  there  is 
anything  new  under  the  sun.  And  if, 
as  Webster  asserts,  a  novelist  is  "a 
waiter  of  news" — a  man  who  goes 
about  with  a  metaphorical  napkin  over 
his  arm  carrying  appetizing  dishes 
from  table  to  table  and  from  group  to 
group, — ^no  one  has  a  right  to  grumble 
if,  in  the  dishes  that  he  provides,  his 
meat  and  vegetables  have  been  dug  out 
of  actual  soil.  According  to  the  doc- 
trines of  morality,  which  come  under 
the  heading  of  ethics,  the  man  in  the 
street  should  so  rule  his  life  that  his 
past,  present,  and  future  may  contain 
nothing  which  shall  provide  a  plot  for 
a  novelist.  Fiction  is  nothing  but 
fact,  and  the  imagination  nothing  but 
truth.  I  do  not  know  the  lady  who 
writes  to  me.  As  a  mere  novelist  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  ap- 
proach her.  But  she  is  only  one  of 
probably  hundreds  of  ladies  who  claim 
to  be  the  heroine  of  the  novel  which 
has  given  her  so  much  discomfort. 
Every  cap  has  a  head  to  fit  it,  and  in 
every  comer  of  life  there  is  a  "chiel 
tackin' "  notes. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  ask 
you,  sir,  to  establish  a  society  for  the 
protection  of  imaginists  in  their  wor- 
thy endeavors  to  provide  the  reading 
public  with  relaxation;  and  to  re- 
establish the  fact,  argued  so  many 
times  since  books  have  been  printed. 
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that  there  is  nothing  unethical  in 
going  to  life  for  incidents  and  for 
characters,  and  that  there  is  no 
Canute,  not  even  in  the  guise  of  the 
law,  who  may  stand  up  and  say 
"Back!"  to  the  waves  of  imagination. 
I  am,  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Cosmo  Hamilton. 


Blazing  the  Trail 
Up  Parnassus 

Writing  for  the  magazines  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  popular  and  de- 
lightful of  indoor  sports.  It  offers 
rare  enjoyment  to  the  devotee  him- 
self, and  affords  employment  to  many 
deserving  editors  who  might  other- 
wise have  to  work  for  a  living.  Un- 
like other  sports,  practice  is  not  re- 
quired to  attain  proficiency.  Any  as- 
pirant with  a  neglected  education,  a 
limited  vocabulary,  and  an  impover- 
ished imagination  can  master  the  sim- 
ple rudiments  of  the  game.  Where  it 
takes  years  of  preparation  and  train- 
ing to  make  a  Ouimet  or  a  Matty  or 
even  a  fair  plumber,  one  can  with  a 
minimum  of  effort  become  a  Kipling 
or  a  London  overnight.  Why  more 
people  have  not  taken  up  this  thor- 
oughly fascinating  pastime  has  long 
been  a  mystery  in  publishing  circles. 

It  is  a  particularly  fertile  field  to 
those  who  have  failed  to  attain  recog- 
nition in  other  more  arduous  and  less 
attractive  pursuits.  Aside  from  the 
pleasure  it  affords,  the  game  develops 
the  muscles  of  the  fingers,  wrists,  and 
arms,  and  enables  one  to  remain  at 
home  where  one's  wife  can  be  sure  he 
is  out  of  mischief.  There  is  no 
whistle  to  chase,  no  clock  to  punch, 
and  no  union  to  join. 

In  the  past  many  professionals  in 
the  game  have  heaped  calumny  upon 


the  sport  in  an  attempt  to  discourage 
others  from  an  easy  livelihood.  An  in- 
grate  by  the  name  of  Chaucer,  whose 
spelling  was  abominable,  began  the 
insidious  propaganda  by  coining  this 
wheeze:  "The  lyf  so  short,  the  craft 
so  long  to  leme".  The  truth  of  that 
adage  is  applicable  to  golf  alone.  Lamb 
was  another  calamity  howler  who 
dreaded  the  thought  of  competition. 
His  warning  was:  "Literature  is  a 
poor  crutch  and  at  best  a  fair  walking- 
stick".  That  admonition  would  fail  to 
deter  the  present-day  literator  whose 
garage  is  occupied  by  at  least  one 
motor-car.  Another  professional  who 
basked  in  the  favor  of  kings  and 
cheated  on  his  income  tax,  and  strove 
to  maintain  the  market  price  of  his 
own  wares,  concocted  this  grim  effu- 
sion: 

Mark  what  ills  the  author's  life  assail: 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  sraol! 

The  outfit  for  the  beginner  is  easily 
procured.  A  bottle  of  ink,  a  pen,  and 
a  supply  of  white  paper  are  the  simple 
requirements.  While  an  assured  in- 
come is  desirable,  it  is  by  no  means 
essential,  provided  one  lives  at  home 
and  some  member  of  the  family  has  a 
steady  job.  Neither  is  pen  and  ink 
essential.  Some  of  the  best  profes- 
sionals use  pencil  exclusively.  Editors 
are  partial  to  handwritten  copy — 
written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  and 
rolled.  A  rolled  manuscript  is  always 
attractive,  and  when  tied  with  a  rib- 
bon  is  sure  to  invite  comment.  Al- 
ways select  a  topic  which  you  know 
nothing  about,  for  in  doing  so  you 
excite  the  interest  of  the  reader  who 
may  be  familiar  with  the  subject,  and 
give  him  many  surprising  turns. 
Above  all  do  not  try  to  be  original. 
Eve  tried  it  and  the  Lord  gave  her  a 
rejection  slip.  It  has  been  said  that 
everyone  has  a  story  to  tell.  There 
are  some  who  doubt  it,  but  as  the 
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scoffers  are  to  be  found  mostly  among 
the  personnel  of  editorial  staffs,  their 
opinions  are  naturally  biased. 

Formerly  the  story  recipe  was 
something  on  this  order:  one  secured 
a  plot,  which,  fired  by  imagination, 
was  allowed  to  simmer  for  a  long  time, 
thereby  bringing  out  the  vital  sub- 
stances. These  might  be  called  color, 
atmosphere,  and  philosophy.  Dialogue 
was  sprinkled  judiciously  into  the  mix- 
ture and  allowed  to  cool.  Then,  served 
with  an  attractive  title,  the  dish  was 
placed  before  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Happily  that  slow  and  tedious  process 
is  now  obsolete  and  one  can  dispense 
with  plot  altogether,  although  the 
other  ingredients  may  be  used  spar- 
ingly. In  fact,  the  more  advanced  in 
the  art  claim  that  plot  is  superfluous, 
and  a  distinct  hindrance  rather  than 
an  aid  to  a  story.  That  this  teaching 
is  growing  in  popularity  is  admitted 
by  the  majority  of  editors. 

After  you  have  written  your  first 
story,  it  is  advisable  to  read  it  aloud 
to  a  group  of  admiring  friends.  If 
this  is  done  in  your  own  home,  after 
you  have  set  up  a  good  meal  and  all 
that  goes  before  and  after  it,  your 
guests  will  doubtless  praise  your 
handiwork  and  begin  to  feel  sorry  for 
bush-leaguers  like  Wells  and  Bennett 
and  Tarklngton. 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  write  to 
an  editor  of  a  magazine  and  ask  him 
if  he  buys  stories  and,  if  so,  what 
price  he  will  pay.  Show  him  at  the 
start  that  you  are  strictly  business. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  magazine  pub- 
lishes stories  should  not  lead  one  to 
believe  they  are  paid  for.  There  is 
little  use  in  reading  over  a  copy  of  the 
magazine  in  question  to  get  an  idea 
of  what  it  uses,  for  editors  are  per- 
verse creatures  and  change  their  poli- 
cies with  each  issue. 

There  are  many  pitfalls  dug  to  trap 


the  unwary  beginner,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  reveal  a  few  of 
the  nefarious  practices  indulged  in  by 
scheming  editors  and  their  hirelings. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  the  acme  of  lost 
hope  to  mail  a  manuscript  to  a  maga- 
zine. You  will  never  get  a  fair  read- 
ing and  probably  never  have  the  manu- 
script returned.  The  magazines  collect 
a  large  revenue  by  purloining  the 
stamps  you  sometimes  enclose,  and  in 
selling  the  paper  at  a  good  profit  to 
the  pulp-mills.  If,  by  accident,  your 
story  happens  to  be  read,  and  it  con- 
tains an  exceptionally  good  idea,  the 
chances  are  someone  on  the  staff  will 
use  it  himself.  This  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  why  so  many  of  the  popular 
writers  have  served  apprenticeships  on 
editorial  staffs. 

By  all  means  take  your  manuscript 
in  person,  insist  firmly  upon  seeing 
the  editor  himself,  and  when  he  ap- 
pears demand  his  credentials.  Often 
they  send  a  third-assistant  of  the  asso- 
ciate editor  to  talk  with  novices.  Once 
you  are  certain  it  is  the  editor  him- 
self with  whom  you  are  talking — ^and 
you  may  be  sure  of  it  if  he  wears  a 
hunted  look  and  starts  guiltily  from 
time  to  time  when  the  subject  of 
money  is  mentioned, — insist  upon 
reading  your  story  aloud  to  him.  An 
editor,  even  of  the  most  rabid  type, 
appreciates  those  little  courtesies.  It 
saves  his  eyes  and  gives  him  a  chance 
to  meditate  upon  the  follies  of  a  mis- 
spent career.  To  begin  with,  tell  the 
editor  your  story  is  a  true  one.  It 
grips  his  interest  at  the  start,  and 
once  that  is  done  you  are  reasonably 
sure  of  acceptance.  If  he  timidly  sug- 
gests that  you  make  one  or  two  minor 
changes  in  the  script,  become  indig- 
nant. Impress  upon  him  the  fact  that 
you  did  not  come  to  seek  advice.  Al- 
ways resent  criticism.  That  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  rules  to  be  observed  by  all 
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aspiring  writers.  It  denotes  indepen- 
dence, shows  a  strict  adherence  to  lofty 
ideals,  and  places  you  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing with  the  editor.  You  know  as  well 
as  he  does  that,  if  he  were  as  brilliant 
as  he  pretends  to  be,  he  would  be  writ- 
ing stories  himself  instead  of  paying 
others  to  do  them. 

After  the  editor  has  accepted  your 
story,  has  intimated  that  he  will  fea- 
ture it  on  the  cover,  and  perhaps  has 
invited  you  out  to  lunch,  prepare  to 
go  to  the  mat  with  him  in  regard  to 
price.  Tell  him  you  understand  "The 
Monday  Morning  Pillar"  pays  ten 
cents  a  word,  and  watch  his  hair  curl. 
An  editor  never  pays  what  a  story  is 
worth;  if  he  did  the  publisher  would 
be  riding  in  street-cars  instead  of  a 
limousine.  When  you  have  won,  and 
left  the  office  with  a  check  in  your 
pocket  along  with  a  contract  to  do 
other  stories  at  a  higher  rate,  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  looking  over  the 
new  styles  of  motor-cars  and  investi- 
gating the  bond  market. 

When  you  see  how  easy  it  is  to  win 
honors  in  the  new  sport,  neglect  prac- 
tising. There  is  little  or  no  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  in  the  study  of  plot 
fundamentals,  style,  or  construction. 
It  is  a  sheer  waste  of  mental  energy 
to  analyze  the  work  of  the  really  few 
other  successful  writers;  you  can 
learn  nothing  from  them  as  to  sim- 
plicity, sequence,  variety,  and  climax, 
heading  would  probably  lure  you  to 
imitancy.  Work  only  when  inspired 
and  do  not  bother  to  revise  or  polish, 
for  that  is  the  assassin  of  style.  In 
writing  the  mystery  story  always  drop 
hints  along  that  will  lead  the  reader 
to  an  easy  solution,  for  that  will  save 
him  brain-fag  and  often  spare  him 
wading  through  to  the  last  chapter. 


Avoid  human  interest  touches  as  you 
would  the  happy  ending;  both  are  pap 
for  the  unsophisticated.  The  tragic 
and  the  unpleasant  are  always  desir- 
able in  fiction  as  in  life.  The  episode 
is  preferable  to  plot,  and  the  eternal 
triangle  offers  limitless  possibilities. 
Stories  in  dialect  and  those  abounding 
in  italics  and  foreign  phrases  are  ea- 
gerly sought.  Beginners  will  do  well 
to  remember  these  few  suggestions. 

Stories  based  upon  a  sport  are 
easiest  to  write,  consisting  merely  of 
describing  a  game  in  detail  and  per- 
mitting the  heroine  to  clutch  with  the 
winner.  They  should  be  submitted  to 
technical  journals  that  do  not  use  fic- 
tion. Religious  publications  offer  ex- 
ceptional markets  for  tales  of  domestic 
infidelity,  along  with  stories  of  the 
barroom  and  others  of  a  red-blooded 
nature.  Problem  stories  will  likely 
find  acceptance  with  juvenile  publica- 
tions. Verse  should  be  offered  to 
periodicals  that  use  none  of  it.  There 
is  always  the  chance  that  the  editor 
never  had  anything  worth  while  sub- 
mitted to  him.  Christmas  stories  are 
to  be  submitted  early  in  December, 
and  those  dealing  with  summer  fancies 
along  in  August. 

If  your  first  few  stories  do  not  win 
immediate  acceptance,  it  is  probably 
because  the  editors  are  prejudiced 
against  you,  or  because  you  have  no 
influence  with  the  advertising  man- 
ager. If  all  your  stories  are  rejected, 
you  are  eligible  to  set  yourself  up  as 
an  established  critic  and  to  teach 
others  how  to  write  and  sell.  In  a 
word,  writing  for  the  magazines  is 
ridiculously  easy,  although  the  cynic 
may  have  the  temerity  to  announce 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
writing  for  them  and  selling  to  them. 

— ROLAND  PHILLIPS 
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SOME   BRITISH   NOVELS 

BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


The  real  magic  of  a  romantic  artist 
is  not  producing  a  rabbit  out  of  his 
hat;  it  is  producing  a  handful  of  cot- 
ton-wool and  making  us  accept  it  for  a 
rabbit.  Or  no — it  is  the  more  prac- 
tical art  of  the  fellow  who  can  take 
your  small  change  out  of  your  pocket 
and  hand  it  back  to  you  as  a  valued 
gift.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  classic 
situation  of  love  on  a  desert  island. 
What  is  more  exciting  than  a  man  and 
a  girl  on  a  desert  island?  For  the 
answer  we  may  consult  the  conundrum 
about  the  pig  under  a  gate.  Every- 
body knows  that  answer,  but  the  story- 
tellers keep  tendering  it  to  us  with  an 
air  of  pleased  courtesy,  and  churls 
are  we  if  we  accept  it  not  with  an 
air  of  pleased  surprise.  A  Quiller- 
Couch  rediscovered  it  the  other  day 
in  "Foe-Farrell",  and  a  Watson  in 
"Where  Bonds  Are  Loosed''  and  its 
sequel;  and  now  that  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced practitioner,  E.  Temple 
Thurston,  has  the  well-founded  cheek 
to  use  it  as  a  novel  situation  in  ''David 
and  Jonathan".  More:  Mr.  Thurston 
couples  the  situation,  as  it  was  coupled 
in  "Where  Bonds  Are  Loosed",  with 
another  sempiternal  idea,  the  return 
to  savagery.  What  happens  to  white 
and  civilized  persons  when  they  are 
cast  away  in  the  wild,  preferably  the 
elemental  tropics?  Mr.  Thurston 
affects  to  be  greatly  impressed  with 
this  phenomenon.  As  he  somewhat 
lumberingly  pronounces  in  introducing 
his  tale: 

Civilisation,  with  the  brushes  of  speech  in 
Its  hand,  the  colours  of  varied  manners  and 
ctistoms  on  its  palette,  has  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing our  real  purposes,  our  true  impulsory 


instincts,  so  that  we  are  now  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  primary  motives  which,  at  the 
root  of  all,  actuate  us  in  everything  we  do. 

It  would  seem  as  if,  granting  that 
we  needed  enlightenment  on  this  point, 
the  war,  and  the  after  war  thus  far, 
might  have  done  something  for  us. 
But  no,  we  must  have  two  men  and  a 
girl  on  a  tropical  island.  Reverently, 
and  with  an  air  of  mystery,  our  ex- 
positor approaches  his  theme: 

One  of  those  isolated  cases  in  which  two 
men,  and  a  woman  as  well,  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  absolute  and  eternal 
impulses  of  life,  and  framed  their  conduct, 
worked  out  their  destiny  as  inevitably  and 
unconsciously  upon  the  fundamental  laws  of 
existence  as  though  civilization  had  but 
lightly  touched  them  with  its  brush  of  speech, 
as  though  the  pigment  of  habit  and  custom 
had  concealed  nothing  of  what  they  were. 

Accepting  this  as  a  recondite  fact, 
we  may  succeed  in  getting,  with  the 
author,  quite  breathless  in  pursuit  of 
it.  .  .  The  only  valid  excuse,  I 
must  feel,  for  this  sort  of  rehandling 
of  ancient  matter  (and  the  altogether 
sufficient  excuse  when,  as  in  "Where 
Bonds  Are  Loosed",  it  exists  at  all)  is 
that  the  author  should  have  a  veri- 
table sense  of  rediscovery,  and  sweep 
us  away  with  his  own  emotion  about, 
it.  Mr.  Thurston  has  merely  taken  the 
old  materials  and  in  cold  blood  recon- 
trived  them.  His  elaborate  manner 
does  nothing  toward  reassuring  us  of 
his  "call"  to  tell  this  particular  story. 

"Mockery"  is  a  tale  of  more  original 
quality.  It  culminates  in  a  similar 
situation — shipwreck,  remote  island, 
and  all:  two  girls  and  a  man  happens 
to  be  the  formula.  But  the  island  is 
hardly  more  than  a  convenient  staging 
for  the  final  scene  of  the  drama.    The 
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main  action  is  ironic,  its  mood  a  world 
removed  from  the  romantic  conven- 
tions that  really  underlie  Mr.  Thur- 
ston's tale.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  an 
eccentric  hero,  and  that  would  in  itself 
be  in  accord  with  the  best  recent 
fashion.  But  the  queer  fellow  of  Mr. 
Locke  and  Mr.  Tarkington  and  the 
rest  is  qtfeer  because  he  is  so  normal, 
because  he  tells  the  truth  and  does  the 
sensible  thing  while  other  people  are 
squirming  among  the  conventions: 
that,  at  least,  is  the  "ideal".  He  is  the 
angel-freak,  the  golden  buffoon  of  im- 
mortal story.  To  use  the  word  hero 
of  the  central  figure  in  "Mockery" 
would  be  a  far  vaguer  proceeding. 
That  word,  of  course,  is  a  famous 
relic  of  the  time  when  romance  had 
everything  pretty  much  its  own  way. 
Thackeray's  idea  of  a  "novel  without 
a  hero"  was  regarded  as  a  daring  chal- 
lenge in  those  days,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral males  in  the  story  who  would  rank 
very  well  among  the  thereabouts- 
heroes  of  the  later  novel.  Current  ro- 
mance would  ask  nothing  better  than 
a  Dobbin.  About  the  youth  in  "Mock- 
ery" hangs  no  glamour  of  sentiment. 
He  is  a  shabby  fellow,  inside  and  out. 
The  only  excuse  we  find  for  him,  even 
at  the  very  end,  is  based  on  the  suffi- 
ciently British  consideration  of  his 
lowly  origin.  That  is  the  only  excuse 
he  finds  for  himself,  and  he  is  not 
happy  over  it.  It  does  not  alter  the 
figure  of  mockery  he  at  last  sees  him- 
self to  be.  A  cad  and  a  rascal  and — 
a  brother:  this  is  what  the  author 
has  to  interpret,  and  there  is  no  get- 
ting away  from  the  relationship.  The 
story-teller  goes  pretty  far  with  his 
method.  All  the  other  characters,  like 
"Deadly-Earnest",  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  are  disagreeable  and  unlik- 
able  from  start  to  finish.  As  con- 
trasted with  a  book  of  conventional 
sentiment  like  "David  and  Jonathan", 


it  is  in  truth  a  book  of  ironic  realism. 
Civilization  and  the  wild  are  con- 
trasted also  in  "The  Buccaneer 
Farmer".  Mr.  Bindloss  has  built  most 
of  his  work  upon  that  contrast,  mainly 
as  a  contrast  between  the  formal  Brit- 
isher and  the  life  of  the  Canadian 
"Bush".  But  the  present  story  is,  as 
it  were,  in  compartments ;  an  odd  con- 
junction rather  than  a  mingling  of 
English  country  life  and  South  Amer- 
ican filibustering  adventure.  This  im- 
mensely prolific  writer  is  a  real  story- 
teller, very  much  interested  in  his  own 
rapid  improvisations.  His  people  and 
his  action  are  always  human,  if  ex- 
tremely British.  Class  and  property, 
those  comer-stones  of  English  fiction, 
play  their  customary  part  in  the  pres- 
ent story.  But  they  are  no  longer 
unchallenged.  The  squire  and  the  lord 
of  the  manor  no  longer  have  every- 
thing their  own  way;  and  we  get  an 
impression  of  Mr.  Bindloss  as,  like 
Archibald  Marshall,  squaring  up  to 
the  unhandy  facts  and  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  them.  He  goes  so  far  this 
time  as  to  marry  the  radical  young 
farmer  to  the  daughter  of  the  squire. 
But  first  the  squire  has  to  be  taught  a 
thing  or  two,  and  the  youth  of  low 
degree  has  to  go  off  adventuring  in 
America  and  to  bring  back  something 
of  a  fortune.  Altogether,  it  is  an 
agreeable  compound,  with  good  Brit- 
ish countryside  romance  in  Parts  I  and 
III  and  some  by  no  means  perfunctory 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  the 
English  farmer  and  landlord;  and  in 
Part  II  is  a  spirited  episode  in  the 
Caribbean,  with  Kit  playing  lieutenant 
to  his  filibustering  uncle,  "the  old  buc- 
caneer", much  to  his  ultimate  profit. 

"Glenmornan",  by  Patrick  MacGill, 
represents  an  advance  in  art  upon  its 
predecessors,  "The  Rat  Pit"  and  "The 
Red  Horizon".    It  is  equally  vivid  in 
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its  interpretation  of  Irish  peasant  life, 
and  has  greater  simplicity  and  firm- 
ness of  structure.  Indeed,  its  quality 
as  a  story  is  so  high  that  the  questions 
of  its  exact  relation  to  the  author's 
experience  and  opinions  are  questions 
of  curiosity  rather  than  importance. 
Doalty  Gallagher  is  not  Patrick  Mac- 
Gill,  however  close  their  kinship,  nor 
is  Glenmornan  a  slice  of  Irish  land- 
scape served  plain.  It  is  a  true  thing 
because  it  is  not  bare  fact.  Its  very 
illusion  of  simplicity  and  almost  of 
casuahiess  belongs  to  it  as  a  clear  dis- 
tillation of  things  and  scenes  and  per- 
sons known  and  held  in  the  alembic 
of  memory.  Glenmornan  is  itself  a 
tiny  place  and  humble,  like  Barrie's 
Thrums,  and  yet  a  place  of  magic — a 
glistening  drop  in  which  a  race  and  a 
world  are  mirrored.  In  the  fore- 
ground and  clearest  to  the  eye  at  a 
glance,  is  the  little  picture — the  ham- 
let midway  of  the  Glen,  with  its  nar- 
row farms  running  uphill  from  the 
river.  The  meadow-land  along  the 
river  is  too  wet  and  too  much  exposed 
to  flooding  for  cultivation ;  the  clay  of 
the  hillsides  washes  down  with  the 
rains  and  has  to  be  carried  up  again. 
Life  is  hard,  and  food  of  the  simplest 
— chiefly  bread,  potatoes,  and  stir- 
about. There  are  local  customs  not 
held  to,  farther  up  or  down  the  Glen. 
One  fact  is  noticeable  at  once.  These 
people  do  not  get  the  value  of  their 
labor,  are  oppressed  by  landlord,  and 
priest,  and  gombeen  man.  But  they 
feel  no  moral  indignation  at  this;  it 
is  merely  not  their  luck  to  be  at  the 
top.  They  have  no  instinct  for  a  free 
democratic  existence.  Their  own  piti- 
ful community  life  is  rigidly  snobbish. 
Mr.  MacGill  presents  the  fact,  as 
usual,  without  conunent: 

The  people  live  frugally  and  are  for  the 
moBt  part  very  poor.  Most  families  have 
Bufflcient  land  to  keep  two  cows  and  some 


can  keep  more.  A  household  is  judged  by  its 
stock,  and  a  family  with  four  cows'  ^rass 
to  its  name  will  not  marry  into  a  faraily 
which  can  only  boast  of  three  cattle  .  .  . 
There  are  three  Protestant  families  In  the 
Glen,  but  religious  rancor  is  not  known.  The 
class  diiferences  are  more  pronounced  than 
the  religious  differences.  The  Quigleys,  with 
one  of  their  family  a  priest  and  the  other  a 
nun,  hold  themselves  as  much  aloof  from  the 
poor  Catholics  as  from  the  poor  Protestants. 

From  this  place  has  gone  out  into 
the  world  Doalty  Gallagher,  one  of  the 
ten  children  of  Maura  The  Rosses,  a 
widow  of  substance.  He  is  a  London 
journalist  with  a  career  before  him, 
when  a  sudden  revulsion  against  city 
ways  and  city  work  takes  him  back  to 
Glenmornan,  as  he  thinks,  for  good. 
He  is  happy  at  the  farming,  falls  in 
love  with  a  Glenmornan  girl.  But  he 
is  neither  wise  man  nor  fool  enough  to 
find  acceptance  there.  He  has  out- 
grown the  Glenmornan  superstition 
and  servility,  and  a  word  from  the 
venal  priest  he  has  defied  strips  him 
of  home,  and  love,  and  native  land. 
They  are  not  for  him,  not  worthy  of 
him,  and  yet  he  belongs  to  them :  what 
hope  is  there  for  either,  with  the 
water  between  them?  And  with  that 
wistful  query  of  the  self -exiled  Irish 
suggested  rather  than  uttered,  the  tale 
closes.  It  has  bestowed  upon  us  some 
memorable  portraits:  Maura  The 
Rosses,  to  whom — ^hard  woman  that 
she  is — the  will  of  her  unscrupulous 
parish  priest  is  the  will  of  God; 
Dennys  The  Drover,  Sheila ;  above  all, 
old  Oiney  Leahy — ^the  kindly,  the  in- 
domitable, the  enslaved. 

Certain  reviewers  of  the  English 
press  are  quoted  as  saying  extrava- 
gant things  of  "Martin  Schuler*',  with 
as  much  justification  as  is  usual  when 
such  superlatives  are  used.  The  Lon- 
don "Daily  News"  declares  it  to  be 
astonishing,  imaginative,  calm,  simple, 
straightforward,  and  overwhelming; 
the  London  "Times"  prefers  to  think 
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it  surprising,  disconcerting,  in- 
triguing, 'Tbut  certainly  convincing". 
"The  Westminster  Gazette"  is  content 
with  nothing  short  of  finding  it  "the 
most  remarkable  analsrtical  work  ever 
written  by  an  Englishwoman".  Alas, 
poor  Jane!  .  .  We  need  not  doubt 
that  American  reviewers  may  be  found 
to  supply  the  adjectives  not  repre- 
sented above,  namely,  compelling,  vital, 
virile,  gripping,  and — ^that  seems  to 
complete  the  list.  Waiving  the  legal 
right  of  the  reviewer  to  tender  this 
sort  of  verbal  wampum,  let  us  fumble 
for  an  honest  copper  coin  of  criticism. 
This  is  an  old  story,  the  story  of 
the  erratic  genius,  the  monster  of 
"temperament",  who  becomes  a  god  of 
art  by  playing  the  devil  with  the  de- 
cencies of  human  relationship:  the 
super-cad  through  whom  the  beauty 
of  the  universe  chooses  to  speak  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  I  have  little  patience 
with  this  fable,  for  I  believe  it  rests 
on  a  vulgar  fallacy  and  not  an  estab- 
lished truth:  on  the  fascinating  but 
idle  notion  (long  ago  assailed  by  Car- 
lyle)  that  the  creative  impulse  springs 
from  weakness  and  queemess  and  in- 
continence and  egotism,  and  not  from 
health  and  strength.  Great  men  are 
fallible,  but  they  are  not  great  on  that 
account.  If  you  can  believe  that  there 
was  a  youth  named  Martin  Schuler, 
and  that  he  was  a  genius  and  bom  to 
produce  at  least  one  musical  master- 
piece, you  have  still  to  believe  that  his 
temperament — that  is,  his  egotism  and 
eccentricity— did  the  trick.  If  the 
story  was  to  be  retold,  this  writer  has 
done  well  in  telling  it  as  if  it  were 
totally  new;  and  she  has  a  naturalistic 
touch  and  a  turn  of  style  sufficiently 
un-English,  a  product  of  the  literary 
internationalism  of  our  period.  What 
would  our  "younger  English  school" 
be  without  the  Russians? 

Being  the  picture  of  a  very  gallant  gen- 


tleman; the  adventures  of  his  spirit  in  war 
and  peace ;  the  tale  of  his  daughters,  his  son, 
their  friends ;  of  their  loves  and  miseries ; 
of  the  way  of  the  world  through  the  great 
war  into  the  unexplored  regions  of  peace — 

such  is  the  full  subtitle  of  "Blind 
Alley",  which  W.  L.  George,  that  cos- 
mopolitan tilter  against  British  con- 
ventions, believes  to  be  his  best  work. 
"Most  cosmic"  is  the  phrase  he  uses, 
not  altogether  intelligibly.  If  one 
work  of  art  could  be  "more  cosmic" 
than  another,  it  would  not  be  the  com- 
plex, sophisticated,  balancing,  many- 
sided  commentary  on  life,  but  the 
simple,  boiled-down  interpretation  of 
it.  I  find  more  of  the  universe  in  a 
"Glenmoman"  than  in  a  "Blind  Alley", 
perhaps  because  I  do  not  look  upon 
the  universe  itself  as  a  blind  alley. 
Mr.  George,  like  so  many  of  his  bril- 
liant contemporaries,  is  at  his  best  as 
a  debater  on  the  negative  side.  Sir 
Hugh,  the  "very  gallant"  middle-aged 
gentleman  of  this  narrative,  is  a  per- 
son with  whom  we  grow  as  familiar 
as  we  did  with  his  contemporary  Mr. 
Britling.  We  are  called  upon  to  be 
almost  indecorously  intimate  with  the 
minutiae  of  his  mental  and  moral 
toilet.  We  follow  every  spiritual  ges- 
ture, assist  at  every  intellectual  and 
emotional  reaction.  We  agree  that  he 
is  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way.  His  gal- 
lantry as  a  gentleman  does  what  it 
can  for  him,  and  he  has  more  mind 
and  heart  than  most  of  his  class.  But 
his  progress  is  from  one  disillusion  to 
another.  His  family,  his  England,  his 
cosmos,  his  own  soul,  are  all  stumbling 
in  the  blind  alley  of  life  as  war  ex- 
poses it.  The  only  stable  thing  in  his 
consciousness  is  the  cat  Kallikrates, 
supreme  in  his  indifference  to  God  and 
man.  And  joined  to  this  study  of  man, 
the  ineffectual,  is  Mr.  George's  favor- 
ite picture  of  woman  the  unmoral, 
the  parasitic  and  predacious,  worship- 
ing the  physical  brute  in  man,  and  con- 
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tributing  to  the  muddle  of  his  experi- 
ence. The  episode  of  Monica  and  her 
insufferable  Cottenham,  to  whose 
crude  approaches  she  responds  with 
the  facility  of  a  housemaid,  is  typical 
of  this  writer's  notion  of  the  relation 
of  the  sexes. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  George  might  be 
described  as  a  Wells  without  the  phar- 
macopoeia. He  is  equally  ready  with 
the  diagnosis,  but  not  with  the  new 
and  magical  powder  or  bolus  which 
Dr.  Wells  has  always  just  discovered 
for  our  benefit.  In  the  hands  of  Dr. 
George,  we  are  to  avoid  Victorian 
plum  pudding,  and  to  keep  our  win- 
dows open  to  the  continental  airs,  and 
he  will  call  again.  By  a  not  too 
strained  analogy,  Mr.  Snaith  may 
figure  to  our  fancy  as  a  Bennett  with- 
out the  ironic  smile.  "The  Unde- 
feated" has  very  much  the  Five  Towns 
atmosphere,  but  is  frankly  a  story  of 
sentiment.  Blackhampton  at  war  is  to 
this  writer  a  moving  as  well  as  an 
absorbing  spectacle.  He  sees  in  Eng- 
land's devotion  itself,  in  her  awaken- 
ing to  generous  action  and  ungrudged 
suffering,  a  clue  to  the  path  out  of  the 
apparently  blind  alley  in  which  civili- 
zation now  gropes.  His  Josiah  Munt, 
the  publican  who  has  crowded  his  way 
to  vulgar  success,  finds  himself  arrived 
at  the  coveted  pinnacle  as  mayor  of 
Blackhampton  at  the  moment  when 
England  turns  to  face  the  full  brunt 
of  the  war.  Blackhampton  thinks  it 
no  accident  that  it  is  the  exact  geo- 
graphical center  of  England,  for  is  not 
its  market-place  a  "nodal  point  of  the 
local  life  and  the  life  of  the  empire"? 
In  doing  its  part  in  the  war,  Black- 
hampton and  its  mayor  are  to  be 
roused  from  their  provincial  self- 
sufficiency  to  something  like  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  world  they  live  in.  Munt's 
selfish  efficiency  is  turned  into  a  useful 
servant  of  the  great  cause,  and  he  him- 


self is  mellowed  and  humanized  in  the 
process.  So  also  his  unowned  son-in- 
law,  the  slack  dreamer,  William  Hollis, 
is  given  a  path  to  follow  along  which 
he  finds  manhood  and  companionship 
before  him;  it  leads  him  willingly  to 
"die  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  that 
his  faith  and  his  friends  may  live". 
Yes,  this  is  sentiment — ^the  sentiment 
upon  which,  deeper  than  our  sentimen- 
tality or  our  uneasy  skepticism,  our 
hope  of  the  world's  destiny  still  firmly 
rests. 

"The  Playground  of  Satan"  is  a  war 
story  of  uncommon  scene  and  high 
quality.  Here  is  another  chronicler 
who,  without  blinking  her  facts,  is 
sturdily  hopeful  in  her  interpretation 
of  them.  The  setting  is  Poland  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  The  action 
centers  in  a  family  of  the  old  Polish 
nobility.  Its  head,  Ck)unt  Ian,  lives 
upon  the  ancient  estate  in  what  has 
now  long  been  Russian  Poland,  with 
his  mother — ^a  grande  dame  without 
blemish — ^an  orphan  cousin  Vanda,  and 
an  English  girl  who  is  Vanda's  friend. 
Ian  is  a  country  gentleman,  absorbed 
in  the  duties  of  his  estate.  Vanda  he 
vaguely  expects  to  marry,  but  they 
have  grown  up  together,  and  there  is 
no  hurry.  Suddenly  he  is  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  two  cousins, 
brothers  and  brilliant  fellows  in  their 
different  ways,  are  formal  suitors  for 
Vanda's  hand.  She  betroths  herself 
to  one  of  them;  but  her  heart  has  al- 
ways belonged  to  Ian.  Out  of  this 
situation  develops  a  delicately  handled 
love  story.  But  the  book  is  much  more 
than  that.  It  gives  a  picture  in  little 
of  helpless  Poland  torn  between  her 
owners,  Germany  and  Russia,  and  of 
her  momentary  conquest  by  the  worse 
of  these  masters.  Nevertheless,  the 
final  note  of  the  book  is  sounded  from 
the  lips  of  the  rough  Ck)ssack  Ossap, 
at  the  moment  when,  harried  by  the 
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Hun,  the  case  of  Russia  as  well  as 
Poland  begins  to  be  desperate :  'Tes ; 
we  spit  upon  life.  So  we  shall  win,  in 
the  end.  And  our  children  shall  be 
freed." 

Unluckily  for  the  author  of  "The 
Fire  of  Green  Boughs",  though  essen- 
tially a  romancer  she  has  set  out  with 
an  "idea"  which  embitters  her  pages 
without  being  really  embodied  in  her 
main  action.  It  is*  suggested  in  the 
title;  and  is,  in  effect,  that  in  this  war 
the  young  have  been  sacrificed  by,  and 
for  the  advantage  of,  the  old — ^the  old 
meaning  all  men  above  military  age; 
and  that  the  sacrifice  has  been  to  the 
infinite  detriment  of  the  world  for 
generations  to  come.  We  are  to  pic- 
ture all  those  of  all  warring  countries, 
who  could  not,  if  they  would,  get  into 
the  actual  fighting,  as  sitting  home 
inert;  or  complacently  and  selfishly 
busying  themselves  with  the  resump- 
tion of  that  authority,  that  stupid  and 
bungling  tyranny,  which  the  young  in 
this  century  had  almost  snatched  from 
them.  Here  is  a  young  Englishman 
sent  home  disfigured  but  not  crippled, 
who  in  one  breath  cries,  "God !  I  wish 
I'd  been  old  enough  to  have  been  killed 
in  one  of  the  first  seven  divisions"; 
and  in  the  next  mutters :  "I'd  put  up 
gibbets  all  over  Europe  and  hang 
every  man  who  was  over  military  age 
and  then  there  would  be  a  clean  slate". 
The  chief  trouble  with  this  youth 
seems  to  be  not  his  memories  of  car- 
nage, or  his  disfigurement,  but  a  cer- 
tain clipping  he  carries  about  and 
broods  over  till  it  drives  him  to  sui- 
cide: 

To  many  of  us  the  greatest  trial  that  this 
war  has  brought  is  that  it  has  released  the 
old  men  from  all  restraining  Influences  and 
has  left  (8ic)  them  loose  upon  the  world. 
.  .  .  Just  when  the  younger  generation 
was  beginning  to  take  its  share  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  and  was  hoping  to  counteract 
the  Victorian  influences  of  the  older  genera- 
tion, this  war  has  come  to  silence  us.     .     .     . 


Us!  This,  we  are  to  take  it,  is  the 
voice  of  youth,  cursing  those  who  are 
too  old  to  fight  and  who  have  found 
it  so  luxurious  to  do  their  own  work 
and  the  younger  generation's  as  well, 
at  home.  Let  us  have  a  war  of  the 
generations,  by  all  means,  since  wars 
of  race,  and  class,  and  sex  begin  to 
pall  upon  us!  .  .  The  story  of 
Dominic  and  Sylvia  and  Willie  Kent, 
and  of  the  England  and  Ireland  they 
know  in  wartime,  is  well  worth  telling 
without  burdening  it  with  so  brutal 
and  foolish  and,  on  the  whole,  trumped 
up  a  "line"  of  propaganda. 

Not  that  we  need  deny  or  bewail  the 
clear  tendency  of  our  time  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  pompous  author- 
ity that  have  stood  between  the  "Vic- 
torian" parents  of  all  ages  and  their 
offspring.  If  the  notorious  British 
paterfamilias  and  his  American  coun- 
terpart still  lift  their  heads  in  pride, 
let  us  hit  them  again,  by  all  means. 
But  why  be  nasty  about  it?  The 
satire  of  "The  Pelicans"  touches  the 
foibles  of  the  old  (that  is,  of  the 
grown-up)  sharply  enough,  without 
altogether  denying  them  the  charity 
due  to  fellow  beings.  In  making  her- 
self a  bore  and  a  nuisance  to  her  chil- 
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dren,  poor  Bertie  Tregaskis  in  the  end 
becomes  a  bore  and  a  nuisance  to  her- 
self, without  ever  quite  undcrstandinfr 
what  has  happened — a  piteous  figure, 
to  whom  the  author  does  not  deny  a 
certain  head-shaking  sympathy.  The 
chronicler  rather  overworks  her  pecu- 
liar vein  of  humorous  dialogue,  so  that 
we  weary  of  the  petty  egotism  and  the 
petty  malice  underlying  the  extremely 


wordy  intercourse  of  her  chief  adaU 
characters.  As  a  satire  upon  age,  the 
book  lacks  the  sure  and  restrained 
touch  which  marked  this  writer'a 
earlier  satire  upon  youth,  "Zella  Sees 
Herself".  The  episode  of  little  Frances 
and  her  "vocation"  stands  out  as  on 
extraordinarily  realistic  study  of  a 
phenomenon  most  difficult  for  the 
Protestant  world  to  understand. 


ON  FIRST  READING  THE  "NEW"  POETRY 

BY  CAROLYN  WELLS 

I  put  it  oft  long  as  I  might, — and  then 

I  put  it  off  again — and  yet  again. 

"For", — said  I,  musing, — "'tis  not  easy  lore, — 

I  must  jack  op  my  slipshod  soul  before 

I  strive  to  reach  the  heights  they  s^oop  to  brush 

With  their  grreat  wings  of  genius.    I  must  lush 

My  soul  in  laving  fountains.    I  must  use 

All  aids  to  listen  to  the  modem  muse." 

'Twas  thus  I  pondered.    Eke  I  did  despair, 

Even  after  days  of  fasting, — days  of  prayer. 

Of  ever  getting  in  a  proper  frame 

To  tackle  that  new  poetry,  whose  fame 

Was  wafted  me-ward  by  each  calling  friend, 

Each  olfering  me  the  cherished  books  to  lend. 

Well, — I  made  ready, — I  prepared  to  thrill, — 

To  feel  the  shiver  of  that  spinal  chill, — 

That  high  soul-pressure.    Leveling  my  head. 

Expectantly  I  sat  me  down  and  read. 

Read?    Nay,  devoured!    drew  in,  gulped  down,  absorbed, — 

As  gasping,  panting,  open-mouthed,  sound-orbed, 

I  galloped  on  I    Just  pausing  here  and  there 

To  note  a  new  bad  word  or  novel  swear, — 

Then, — something  seemed  upsetting  in  the  talk — 

I  hurriedly  went  out  and  took  a  walk. 


That  first  mad  reading  I  shall  ne'er  forget; 
The  second?    Well, — that  hasn't  happened  yet! 
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New  York,  May,  1919. 

I  knew  a  man  who  used  to  do  some 
writing,  more  or  less  of  it — articles 
and  essays  and  little  sketches  and 
things  like  thpt — and  he  went  to  an- 
other man  who  was  a  publisher.  (I 
know  all  of  this  because  it  was  told  to 
me  not  long  ago  at  a  club.)  And  he 
said  (this  first  man)  that  he  would 
like  to  have  published  a  book  of  some 
of  his  pieces.  He  hadn't  done  much, 
if  any,  writing  for  a  number  of  years. 
Matters  had  been  going  rather  bad 
with  him,  and  he  had  lost  more  than 
a  little  of  his  buoyancy.  The  spark 
had  waned;  in  fact,  it  was  not  there. 
(This  he  did  not  say,  but  so  the  mat- 
ter was.) 

Anyhow,  he  did  say  that  this  col- 
lection of  material  had  about  it  the 
rich  glow  of  his  prime,  that  it  was  liv- 
ing with  the  fullness  of  his  life,  that 
as  a  contributor  of  these  papers  to 
magazines  he  had  (or  had  had)  a  per- 
sonal following  decent  enough  in  size, 
that  the  book,  by  all  reasoning,  ought 
to  go  far,  and  so  on.  The  volume  was 
published.  It  was  called — ^no,  I  have 
forgotten  what  it  was  called.  How- 
ever, I  heard  that  it  got  a  very  fair 
press,  and  sold  somewhat. 

Then,  in  about  a  year  or  so,  round 
came  the  man  again  to  the  publisher 
with  another  batch  of  little  papers. 
He  had  aged  perceptibly  within  this 
time,  and  matters  had  been  going 
with  him  rather  worse  than  before. 
No,  he  hadn't  been  able  to  write  any- 
thing lately.  (For  a  moment  a 
haunted  look  crossed  his  face,  a 
look  as  though  in  some  sad  hid- 
den secret  he  had  been  discovered.) 
But  (brightening  up  again)  here  he 


had  a  better  book  than  before ;  it  was 
a  much  better  book  than  before,  as  it 
was  an  earlier  one.  These  things 
breathed  the  gusto  of  his  young  man- 
hood. They  were  perhaps  a  bit  mis- 
cellaneous in  character,  he  had  got 
them  out  of  the  files  of  various  jour- 
nals, but  they  had  a  verve,  a  fire,  a 
flair  for  life,  which  he  couldn't  bet- 
ter now.  A  great  deal  more  he  said 
to  this  effect. 

Times,  however,  change  (as  has 
frequently  been  observed).  What  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  always 
sauce  for  the  gander.  That  is  to  say, 
other  days  other  ways.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  gathered  (that  evening  at  the 
club)  what  was  the  upshot  of  the  mat- 
ter in  this  instance  between  the  man 
of  whom  I  am  speaking  and  the  pub- 
lisher. But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
time  had  blown  upon  those  things  of 
his  of  other  days  as  it  had  upon  the 
temple  of  his  soul  and  its  inhabitant. 

Well  (so  the  story  goes)  the  world 
went  forward  at  a  dizzy  rate.  There 
was  flame  and  sword.  Ministries  rose 
and  fell.  Dynasties  passed  away. 
Customs  handed  down  from  antiquity, 
and  honored  among  the  ancients,  were 
obliterated  by  mandate  and  statute. 
And  man  wrought  things  of  many 
sorts  in  new  ways. 

On  a  Friday  at  about  half  past  two 
(a  pleasant  day  it  was,  in  the  spring, 
with  new  buds  coming  out  in  the  parks 
and  a  new  generation  of  children  all 
about)  again  in  came  our  old  friend  to 
see  his  friend  the  publisher.  Well, 
well,  and  how  was  he  now,  and  what 
was  new  with  him?  Why,  a  rotten 
bad  run  of  cards  had  been  his  ever 
since  he  had  been  round  before:  rheu- 
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matism  and  influenza,  dentist  and  ocu- 
list, wife  down  and  brother  dead, 
nothing  much  accomplished.  He  sat 
for  a  moment  and  there  was  no  light 
in  him.  No,  (you  saw  it  now,  quite) 
he  was  a  lamp  without  oil. 

He  undid  the  package  containing 
his  manuscript.  Here  was  a  book 
(those  yellow  clippings),  well,  here 
was  a  book !  This  was  a  younger  book 
than  either  of  his  others.  On  it  was 
the  gleaming  dew  of  his  youth.  Per- 
haps a  little  scrappy,  very  brief,  and, 
many  of  them,  rather  unequal  in 
length — these  things;  and  very  light. 
Ah,  that  was  the  point,  that  was  the 
point!  The  lightness,  the  freshness, 
the  spontaneity,  the  gaiety  of  the 
springtime  of  life!  One  could  not  re- 
capture that.  It  would  be  impossible, 
quite  impossible,  for  him  now  to 
write  such  things  as  these.     He  did 


not  now  think  the  same  way,  feel,  see 

the  same  way,  work — the  same  way. 

No,  no;  there  comes  a  hardening  of 

the  spiritual  and  intellectual  arteries. 

This  was  a  younger  book,  a  younger 

book  (and  as  he  leaned  forward  with 

finger  raised,  a  light,  for  an  instant, 

flickered  again  in  his  eye)  than  any 

of  his  others. 

*    «    « 

There  was  a  man  at  that  club  when 
this  story  was  told  who  remarked :  ''It 
is  said  (is  it  not?)  that  Swift  reread- 
ing 'Gulliver'  many  years  after  it  was 
written  exclaimed:  'My  Grod,  what  a 
genius  I  had  at  that  time!' " 

And  another  man  there  at  the  time 
reminded  us  of  the  place  somewhere  in 
the  books  of  George  Moore  where  it 
is  observed  that  "anybody  can  have 
talent  at  twenty,  the  thing  is  to  have 
talent  at  fifty". 
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BY  HUGH  WALPOLE 


(Cantinued) 


CHAPTER  X 
The  Awakening  of  Charlotte 

§1 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  fort- 
night's stay  at  Cow  Farm,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  very  shortly  there  would 
be  a  picnic  at  Rafiel  Cove.  Jeremy 
had  been  waiting  for  this  proclama- 
tion; once  or  twice  he  had  asked 
whether  they  were  going  to  the  Cove 
and  had  been  told  "not  to  bother", 
"all  in  good  time",  and  other  ridicu- 
lous elderly  finalities;  but  he  knew 
that  the  day  must  come  as  it  had  al- 
ways come  every  year.  The  picnic  at 
Rafiel  was  always  the  central  event  of 
the  summer. 

And  he  had  this  year  another  rea- 
son for  excited  anticipation — ^the 
wonderful  Charlotte  Le  Page  was  to 
be  present.  Until  now  Jeremy  had 
never  taken  the  slightest  interest  in 
girls.  Mary  and  Helen,  being  his  sis- 
ters, were  necessities  and  inevitabili- 
ties, but  that  did  not  mean  that  he 
could  not  get  along  very  easily  with- 
out them;  and  indeed  Mary  with  her 
jealousies,  her  strange,  sulky  temper 
and  sudden  sentimental  repentances, 
was  certainly  a  burden  and  restraint. 
As  to  the  little  girls  in  Polchester  he 
had  frankly  found  them  tiresome  and 
stupid,  thinking  of  themselves,  terri- 
fied of  the  most  natural  phenomena, 
and  untruthful  in  their  statements. 

Girls  were  stupid,  uninteresting, 
conceited,  and  slow.  He  never,  in  all 
his  life,  wanted  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  girls.     But  Charlotte  Le  Page 


was  another  matter.  She  had,  in  the 
first  placet,  become  quite  a  tradition  in 
the  Cole  family.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  if^ealthy  landowner  who  al- 
ways spent  his  holidays  in  Rafiel.  She 
and  her  very  beautiful,  very  superior 
mother  had  been  seen  on  many  occa- 
sions by  the  Coles  driving  about  the 
Glebeshire  roads  in  a  fine  and  languid 
manner,  a  manner  to  which  the  Coles 
knew,  very  well,  they  themselves  could 
never  attain.  Then  Mrs.  Cole  had 
called,  and  Mrs.  Le  Page  and  Charlotte 
had  come  to  tea  at  Cow  Farm.  This 
had  been  a  year  ago  when  Jeremy  had 
been  only  seven;  nevertheless  he  had 
been  present  during  the  first  part  of 
the  ceremony  and  Charlotte  had 
struck  him  as  entirely  amazing. 

He  had  simply  gazed  at  her  with  his 
mouth  open,  forgetting  all  his  good 
manners.  She  was  at  this  time  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age,  but  very  small 
and,  as  they  say  of  the  most  modern 
kind  of  doll,  "perfect  in  every  particu- 
lar". She  had  wonderful  hair  of  a 
bright  rippling  gold ;  her  cheeks  were 
pink  and  her  eyes  were  blue;  and  she 
was  so  beautifully  dressed  that  you 
could  not  take  in  details,  but  must 
simply  surrender  yourself  to  a  cloudy 
film  of  white  or  blue  with  everything 
so  perfectly  in  its  place  that  it  seemed 
to  the  rough  and  ready  Jeremy  quite 
unearthly.  Of  course  she  had  to  be 
very  careful  how  she  walked,  when  she 
sat  down,  in  what  way  she  moved  her 
hands  and  feet,  and  how  she  blew  her 
nose.    It  was  wonderful  to  see  her  do 
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these  things — she  did  them  so  nat- 
urally and  yet  always  with  a  sense 
of  an  effort  overcome  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  Her  mother  never  ceased 
to  empty  praises  at  her  feet,  appeal- 
ing to  visitors  with :  "Isn't  Charlotte 
too  lovely  today?"  or  "Really,  Mrs. 
Cole,  did  you  ever  see  anything  like 
Charlotte's  hair?"  or  "Just  a  moment, 
Mrs.  Cole,  I'm  sure  you've  never  seen 
such  hands  and  feet  on  any  human  be- 
ing before" — ^and  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  whether  or  no  Charlotte  was 
moved  by  these  praises  because  she 
never  said  anything  at  all.  She  was 
almost  completely  silent  and  once,  at 
the  tea-gathering  in  Cow  Farm,  when 
she  suddenly  said:  "I'm  tired. 
Mamma",  Jeremy  nearly  jumped  from 
his  chair,  so  astonished  he  was. 

Jeremy  had,  during  the  year  that 
intervened  between  that  visit  and  this, 
sometimes  thought  of  Charlotte  and 
he  had  looked  back  upon  her,  not  as  a 
little  girl  but  as  something  strange, 
fantastic,  wonderfully  colored,  whom 
it  would  be  interesting  to  see  again. 
He  wondered  why  Mary  and  Helen 
could  not  be  like  that  instead  of  run- 
ning about  and  screaming  and  becom- 
ing red  in  the  face.  He  said  once  to 
Mary  that  she  should  imitate  Char- 
lotte, and  the  scene  that  followed  was 
terrible.  Mary,  from  that  moment, 
hated  Charlotte  with  an  overpowering 
hatred. 

Here  this  year  they  were  again, 
Mrs.  Le  Page  with  her  long  neck,  her 
beautiful  pearl  earrings,  her  pale 
watery  eyes,  and  her  tapering  fingers ; 
Charlotte  just  as  before,  silent,  beau- 
tiful, and  precious.  There  was  again 
a  tea-party  at  Cow  Farm  and  on  this 
occasion  Jeremy  was  asked  to  show 
Hamlet.  But  Hamlet  behaved  badly, 
trying  to  jump  upon  Charlotte's  white 
frock  and  soil  her  blue  ribbons.  Char- 
lotte   screamed    exactly    as    a    doll 


screams  when  you  press  it  in  the 
stomach;  and  Hamlet  was  so  deeply 
astonished  at  the  unexpected  noise 
that  he  stopped  his  bad  behavior,  sat 
on  his  hind  legs,  and  gazed  up  at  her 
with  an  anxious,  wondering  expres- 
sion. In  spite  of  this  unfortunate  in- 
cident the  visit  went  off  well,  and  Mrs. 
Cole  said  that  she  had  never  seen 
anything  so  lovely  as  Charlotte;  and 
Mrs.  Le  Page  said :  "No,  had  anyone 
ever?"  and  Charlotte  never  turned  a 
hair.  The  final  arrangement  was  that 
there  should  be  a  picnic  and  soon,  be- 
cause "Mr.  Le  Page  has  to  return  to 
Warwickshire  to  look  after  the  estate 
— so  tiresome  but  I've  no  doubt  it's  all 
going  to  wrack  and  ruin  without  him". 

After  the  picnic  had  been  arranged 
the  Coles  were,  frankly,  a  little  un- 
easy. The  family  of  Le  Page  was  not 
the  easiest  in  the  world  to  entertain 
and  the  thought  of  a  whole  day  with 
Mr.  Le  Page,  who  was  a  very  black, 
very  silent  gentleman  and  looked  as 
though  he  were  always  counting  sums 
over  in  his  head,  was  truly  alarming. 
Moreover,  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  pic- 
nic, which  depended  so  entirely  for  its 
success  on  the  weather,  was  no  great 
risk  because  the  Coles  were  indifferent 
to  rain  as  all  true  Gleb^hire  people 
must  be.  But  that  the  Le  Pages 
should  be  wet  was  quite  another  af- 
fair; the  thought  of  a  dripping  Mrs. 
Le  Page  was  intolerable,  but  of  a 
dripping  Charlotte  quite  impossible; 
moreover  the  plain  but  excellent  food 
— pastries,  saffron  cake,  apples,  and 
ginger-beer — enjoyed  by  the  Coles 
seemed  quite  too  terrestrial  for  the 
Le  Pages.  Mrs.  Le  Page  and  ginger- 
beer!  Charlotte  and  pastries!  .  .  . 
nevertheless  the  invitation  had  been 
given  and  accepted.  The  Coles  could 
but  anxiously  inspect  the  sky.   •   .    . 

§2 

There    was    another    reason    why 
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Jeremy  looked  forward  to  the  picnic 
with  impatience.  A  funny  old  lady, 
named  Miss  Henhouse,  who  lived  near 
CJow  Farm  in  a  little  cottage  all  by 
herself,  called  sometimes  upon  the 
Coles  and  told  them  stories  about  the 
people  and  the  place  which  made  them 
"sit  up  in  their  chairs".  She  was  an 
old  lady  with  sharp  eyes,  a  black  mus- 
tache, and  a  double  chin;  wore  an 
old  shabby  bonnet,  grey  mittens,  and 
large  shoes  which  banged  after  her  as 
she  walked.  It  was  from  her  that 
Jeremy  heard,  in  detail,  the  famous 
story  of  the  Scarlet  Admiral.  How 
one  night  outside  Rafiel  Cove  there 
was  a  terrible  storm  and  on  the  morn- 
ing afterward  a  wonderful,  smiling 
calm;  and  how  the  village  idiot,  out 
for  his  early  morning  stroll,  saw  a 
splendid  ship  riding  beyond  the  Cove. 
As  he  watched,  a  boat  pushed  out  from 
the  ship  and  then  landed  on  the  sand 
of  the  Cove  a  wonderful  company  in 
cocked  hats  of  gold  lace,  plush  breeches 
of  red,  and  shoes  with  diamond 
buckles.  The  fool,  peering  over  the 
hedge,  saw  the  leader  give  orders  to 
his  men  and  then  walk,  alone,  up  the 
little  winding  path,  to  the  cliff-top, 
standing  at  last  upon  the  turnip  field 
of  Farmer  Ede,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  farmers  of  those  parts.  And  here 
he  waited  staring  out  to  sea,  his  arms 
crossed,  his  eyes  very  fierce  and  very, 
very  sad.  Then,  a  second  time  from 
the  golden  ship  a  boat  pushed  out,  and 
there  landed  on  the  beach  a  young 
man,  very  beautiful,  in  a  suit  of  blue 
and  gold ;  and  he,  without  a  glance  at 
the!  waiting  sailors,  also  slowly 
climbed  the  sea-path,  and,  at  last,  he 
too  reached  Farmer  Ede's  turnip  field. 
Then  he  and  the  Scarlet  Admiral 
bowed  to  one  another,  very  beauti- 
fully, very  sadly,  and  very,  very  fierce- 
ly. So  as  the  sun  rose  high  in  the 
sky,  as  the  cows  passed  clumsily  down 


the  lane  behind  the  field,  the  fool,  with 
eyes  staring  and  heart  thumping,  saw 
these  two  fight  a  duel  to  the  death. 
There  could  be  no  question,  from  the 
first,  how  it  would  end.  The  beauti- 
ful young  man  in  his  fine  blue  suit  and 
his  white  cambric  shirt  had  despair 
upon  his  face.  He  knew  that  his  hour 
had  come.  And  the  eyes  of  the  little 
Scarlet  Admiral  were  ever  sadder  and 
ever  fiercer.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
move,  a  little  turn  of  his  agile  body, 
the  Scarlet  Admiral  had  the  young 
man  through  the  breast.  Thei  young 
man  threw  up  his  arms  and  cried  and 
as  the  Scarlet  Admiral  withdrew  his 
sword,  dripping  with  blood,  the  young 
man  fell  backward  over  the  cliff  into 
the  sea.  Then  the  Scarlet  Admiral 
joined  his  men.  They  found  their 
boat,  pushed  out  to  their  ship— and 
even  as  they  landed  upon  her  she  dis- 
appeared. A  moment  later  the  fool 
saw  the  parson  of  Rafiel  Church  com- 
ing round  the  comer  for  his  morning 
bath,  and  two  minutes  afterward 
nothing  human  was  to  be  seen  save  the 
naked  limbs  of  the  parson  and  his 
little  bundle  of  black  clothes  lying 
neatly  upon  a  stone.  Then  the  fool 
ran  all  the  way  home  to  his  mother, 
who  was  a  widow;  and  sat  and  cried 
and  cried  for  the  beautiful  young  man 
who  had  been  slain ;  nor  would  he  eat, 
nor  taste  the  excellent  Rafiel  beer. 
And  he  pined  away,  and  he  pined 
away,  and  at  last  he  died,  first  telling 
this  history  to  his  mother  who,  like 
all  widows,  was  a  garrulous  woman 
and  loved  a  good  story.   .   .   . 

Impossible  to  imagine  with  what 
life  and  fire  old  Miss  Henhouse  gave 
this  history.  You  could  see  with  your 
own  eyes  the  golden  ship,  the  diamond 
buckles  of  the  Scarlet  Admiral,  the 
young  man's  sad  eyes,  the  parson's 
black  clothes.  When  she  had  finished, 
it  seemed  to  Jeremy  that  it  must  have 
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been  just  so.  She  told  him  that  now 
on  a  summer  morning  or  evening  the 
Scarlet  Admiral  might  still  be  seen, 
climbing  the  cliff-path,  wiping  his 
sword  upon  the  grass,  gazing  out  with 
sad  eyes  to  sea.  Jeremy  swore  to 
himself  that  on  the  next  occasion  of 
visiting  the  Cove  he  would  watch 
.  .  .  he  would  watch — ^but  to  no 
single  human  being  would  he  speak  of 
this. 

This  was  the  second  reason  why  he 
had  looked  forward  so  eagerly  to  the 
sea-picnic. 

§3 

The  day  arrived  and  it  was  mar- 
velously  fine — one  of  those  days  in 
August  when  heat  possesses  the  world 
and  holds  it  tranced  and  still,  but  has 
in  the  very  strength  of  its  possession 
some  scent  of  the  decay  and  chill  of 
autumn  that  is  to  follow  so  close  upon 
its  heels.  There  was  no  breeze,  no 
wind  from  the  sea,  only  a  sky  utterly 
without  cloud  and  a  world  without 
sound. 

Punctually  at  eleven  of  the  morning 
the  splendid  Le  Page  equipage  ar- 
rived at  Cow  Farm.  Splendid  it  was! 
A  large  wagonette,  with  a  stout,  su- 
percilious fellow  on  the  box  who 
sniffed  at  the  healthy  odors  of  the 
farm  and  stared  haughtily  at  Mrs. 
Monk  as  though  she  should  be  ashamed 
to  be  alive.  The  Coles  had  provided  a 
small  plump  "jingle"  with  a  small 
plump  pony,  their  regular  conveyance ; 
the  pony  was  Bob  and  he  would  not 
go  up  hills  unless  persuaded  with 
sugar,  but  Jeremy  loved  him  and 
would  not  have  ridden  behind  any 
other  steed  in  the  whole  world.  How 
contemptuously  the  big  black  horses 
of  the  wagonette  gazed  down  their 
nostrils  at  Bob  and  how  superbly  Mrs. 
Le  Page,  sitting  very  upright  under 
her  white  sunshade,  greeted  Mrs.  Cole ! 

"Dear  Mrs.  Cole.    .    .    .    Such  a  hot 


morning  isn't  it?  Lovely,  of  course, 
but  so  hot!" 

"I'm  afraid",  Jeremy  heard  his 
mother  say,  "that  your  carriage  will 
never  get  down  the  Rafiel  lane,  Mrs. 
Le  Page.  We  hoped  you'd  come  in  the 
dog-cart.    Plenty  of  room.   .   .    ." 

Superb  to  witness  the  fashion  in 
which  Mrs.  Le  Page  gazed  at  the  dog- 
cart. 

"For  all  of  us?  . . .  Dear  Mrs.  Cole, 
I  scarcely  think — And  Charlotte's 
frock.   .   .    ." 

Then  Jeremy  turned  his  eyes  to 
Charlotte.  She  sat  under  a  miniature 
sunshade  of  white  silk  and  lace,  a 
vision  of  loveliness.  She  was  a  shim- 
mer of  white,  a  little  white  cloud  that 
had  settled  for  a  moment  upon  the  seat 
of  the  carriage  to  allow  the  sun  to 
dance  upon  it,  to  caress  it  with  fingers 
of  fire,  so  to  separate  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  forever  as  something  too 
precious  to  be  touched.  Jeremy  had 
never  seen  anything  so  lovely. 

He  blushed  and  scraped  his  boots 
the  one  against  the  other. 

"And  this  is  Jeremy?"  said  Mrs. 
Le  Page,  as  though  she  said:  "And 
this  is  where  you  keep  your  little  pigs, 
Mr.  Monk?" 

"Yes",  said  Jeremy  blushing. 

"Charlotte,  this  is  Jeremy.  You 
must  be  friends." 

"Yes",  said  Charlotte  without  mov- 
ing. Then  Jeremy  tumbled  into 
the  stem  gaze  of  Mr.  Le  Page  who, 
arrayed  as  he  was  in  a  very  smart 
suit  of  the  whitest  flannels,  looked 
with  his  black  beard  and  fierce  black 
eyebrows  like  a  pirate  king  disguised. 

"How  are  you?"  said  Mr.  Le  Page  in 
a  deep  bass  voice. 

"Very  well,  thank  you",  said  Jere- 
my. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Cole's  heart 
sadly  misgave  her  when  she  saw  the 
Le  Page  family  all  sitting  up  so  new 
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Slid  80  iMi^t  in  their  new  and  bright 
carriace.  She  tiwaght  of  the  simple 
pgeparationa  that  had  bean  made — the 
pastrieB»  tiie  saffron  hans»  and  the 
ginger-beer;  she  looked  around  her  at 
the  very  idain  but  useful  garments 
worn  fagr  her  family;  her  husband  in 
faded  grey  flannel  trousers  and  a 
crick^ing  shirty  Helen  and  Mary  in 
the  simplest  blue  cotton,  and  Jeremy 
in  his  two-year-okl  sailor  suit  She 
had  intended  to  bring  their  bathing 
things  in  a  bundle,  but  now  she  put 
them  aside.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
Le  Pages  had  no  intention  of  bathing. 
She  sighed  and  foresaw  a  difficult  day 
ahead  of  her.   .   .   . 

It  was  evident  that  the  Le  Pages 
did  not  intend  to  come  one  step  farther 
into  Cow  Farm  than  was  necessary. 

'TDear  Mrs.  Cole,  on  a  hot  day — ^how 
you  can  endure  the  smells  of  a  farm ! 
.  .  .  such  a  charming  farm,  too, 
with  all  its  cows  and  pigs  but  in  this 
weather  .  .  .  Charlotte  darling,  you 
don't  feel  the  heat?  No?  Hold  your 
sunshade  a  little  more  to  the  right, 
love.  That's  right  She  was  not  quite 
the  thing  last  night,  Mrs.  Cole.  I 
had  some  doubts  about  bringing  her, 
but  I  knew  you'd  all  be  so  disappoint- 
ed. She's  looking  rather  lovely  today, 
don't  you  think?  You  must  forgive  a 
mother's  partiality.  .  .  .  Oh,  you're 
not  bringing  that  little  dog,  are  you? 
Surely   .    .    ." 

Jeremy,  who  had  from  the  first 
hated  Mrs.  Le  Page,  forgot  his  shy- 
ness and  brought  out  fiercely : 

"Of  course  he's  coming.  Hamlet  al- 
ways goes  everywhere  with  us." 

"Hamlet!"  said  Mr.  Le  Page  in  his 
deep  bass  voice. 

"What  a  strange  name  for  a  dog  I" 
said  Mrs.  Le  Page  in  tones  of  vague 
distrust. 

At  last  it  was  settled  that  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Cole  party  should  ride  with 


the  Le  Pages,  and  Mary  was  selected^ 
Poor  Mary!  inevitably  choaen  whoi 
something  unpleasant  must  be  done. 
Today  it  was  espedalty  hard  for  her 
because  she  entertained  so  implaca- 
ble a  hatred  for  the  tovety  Chartotte 
and  looked,  it  must  be  confessed,  so 
plain  and  shabby  by  the  side  of  her* 
Indeed,  to  any  observer  with  a  heart 
it  must  have  been  touching  to  see 
Mary  driven  away  in  that  magnificent 
black  carriage,  staring  with  agonised 
hostility  in  front  of  her  through  her 
large  spectacles,  compelled  to  balance 
herself  exactly  between  the  magnifi- 
cent sunshade  of  Mrs.  Le  Page  and 
the  smaller  but  also  magnificent  sun* 
shade  of  the  tovety  Charlotte.  Mrs. 
Cole,  glancing  in  that  direction,  may 
have  felt  with  a  pang  that  she  would 
never  be  able  to  make  her  children 
handsome  and  gay  as  she  would  like 
to  do — ^but  it  was  certainly  a  pang  of 
only  a  moment's  duration. 

She  vrould  not  have  exchanged  her 
Mary  for  a  wagon-load  of  Charlottes. 

And  Jeremy,  bumping  along  in  the 
"jingle",  also  felt  the  contrast  Why 
could  not  Mary  wear  her  straw  hat 
straight  and  why  must  she  have  elas* 
tic  under  her  chin?  Why  did  she  look 
so  cross  and  so  stupid?  Why  did  she 
bother  him  so  with  her  worries? 
Charlotte  would  never  worry  him. 
She  would  just  sit  there,  looking 
beautiful,  with  her  golden  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  pink  cheeks.  Next  week  was 
to  be  Miss  Jones's  birthday  and  in 
preparation  for  this  he  had  bought  for 
her  in  Polchester  a  silver  thimble.  Ho 
wondered  whether  he  would  not  give 
Charlotte  this  thimble  instead  of  Misfl 
Jones.  He  could  give  Miss  Jones  some 
old  thing  he  would  And  somewhere,  or 
he  would  go  and  pick  for  her  some 
flowers.  She  would  be  pleased  with 
anything.  He  wondered  what  Char- 
lotte would  say  when  he  gave  her  the 
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thimble.  She  would  like  it,  of  course. 
She  would  smile.  .  .  .  She  would 
open  her  eyes  and  look  at  him.  Fortu- 
nately he  had  the  thimble  even  now  in 
his  pocket.  Hei  had  bought  it  when 
he  was  wearing  this  same  suit.  Yes, 
he  would  give  it  to  her.  As  he  decid- 
ed this  he  looked  at  Miss  Jones  guilt- 
ily, but  she  was  making  such  odd  faces 
as  she  squinted  to  escape  from  the 
sun  that  he  did  not  feel  ashamed. 

They  came  to  that  steep  hill  just  be- 
yond Garth  Woods  and  Bob  of  course 
refused  to  move.  The  superb  Le  Page 
affair  dashed  past  them,  shouted 
something  at  them,  and  disappeared 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  last 
thing  to  be  seen  of  them  was  the 
fierce  despairing  glance  of  the  impris- 
oned Mary.  A  strange  sensation  of 
relief  instantly  settled  upon  the  Coles. 
For  a  moment  they  were  alone;  they 
began  slowly  to  walk  up  the  hill,  drag- 
ging with  them  the  reluctant  Bob«» 
About  them  was  peace,  absolute  and 
unstained.  The  hard  glitter  of  the 
day  shone  upon  the  white  road  but  be- 
hind them  the  wood  was  dark  and  cool, 
a  green  cloud  against  the  sky.  Be- 
hind the  steep  hedges  the  harvesters 
were  moving.  In  the  air  a  lark  was' 
singing  and  along  the  ditch  at  the 
roadside  a  tiny  stream  tumbled.  And 
beyond  these  sounds  there  was  a  vast, 
tranquil  silence. 

The  Coles  moved  up  the  hill  very 
slowly,  only  Hamlet  racing  ahead  to 
find  spots  of  shadow  where  he  might 
lie  dovm  and  pant.  They  would  not 
confess  to  themselves  that  this  prom- 
ised to  be  the  happiest  moment  of 
their  day.  They  went  bravely  for- 
ward. 

On  the  bend  of  the  hill  the  Le  Pages 
were  waiting  for  them.  What  Mrs. 
Cole  had  foreseen  had  in  truth  oc- 
curred. The  Le  Page  carriage  would 
not  go  down  the  Rafiel  lane.    No,  it 
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would  not.  .  .  .  Nothing  would  in- 
duce it  to. 

"James",  s^  Mrs.  Le  Page  to  her 
stout  and  disdainful  attendant. 

'Nothing,  ma'am",  said  James. 

'Dear  me,  dear  me",  said  Mrs.  Le 
Page.  "Well  then,  we  must  walk", 
said  the  deep,  despairing  voice  of  the 
pirate  king. 

And  walk  they  did. 

§4 

That  walk  was,  as  Mrs.  Cole  after- 
ward said,  "a  pity"  because  it  de- 
stroyed the  Le  Page  tempers  when 
the  day  was  scarcely  begun.  Mr.  Le 
Page  was,  it  was  quickly  descried, 
not  intended  for  walking.  Strong  and 
fierce  though  he  seemed,  heat  instant- 
ly crumpled  him  up.  The  perfect 
crease  of  his  white  trousers  vanished, 
his  collar  was  no  longer  spotless,  lit- 
tle beads  of  perspiration  appeared  al- 
most at  once  on  his  forehead,  and  his 
black  beard  dripped  moisture.  Mrs. 
Le  Page,  with  her  skirts  raised, 
walked  as  though  she  were  passing 
through  the  valley  of  Destruction; 
every  step  was  a  risk  and  a  danger; 
and  the  difficulty  of  holding  her  skirts 
and  her  sunshade  at  the  same  time, 
and  of  seeing  that  her  shoes  were  not 
soiled  and  her  hat  not  caught  by  an  of- 
fending bough,  gave  her  face  an  ex- 
pression of  desperate  despair. 

There  was  unfortunately  one  spot 
very  deep  down  in  the  lane  where  the 
ground  was  never  dry  even  in  the 
height  of  the  hottest  summer.  A 
little  stream  ran  here  across  the  path 
and  the  ground  on  either  side  was 
soft  and  sodden.  Mrs.  Le  Page,  strug- 
gling to  avoid  an  overhanging  branch, 
stepped  into  the  mud;  one  foot  stuck 
there,  and  it  needed  Mr.  Cole's  strong 
arm  to  pull  her  out  of  it. 

"Charlotte!  Charlotte!"  she  cried. 
"Don't  let  Charlotte  step  into  that! 
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Mr,  Cole!  Mr.  Cole!  I  charge  you — 
my  child!"  Charlotte  was  conveyed 
across  but  the  damage  was  done.  One 
of  Mrs.  Le  Page's  beautiful  shoes  was 
thick  with  mud. 

When  therefore  the  party,  climbing 
out  of  the  lane,  came  suddenly  upon 
the  path  leading  down  to  the  Cove, 
with  the  sea  like  a  blue  cloud  in  front 
of  them,  no  one  exclaimed  at  the  view. 
It  was  a  very  beautiful  view — one  of 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  high  rocks  closing  in 
the  Cove  and  the  green  hills  closing  in 
the  rocks.  Unfortunately,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Coles  and  their  friends 
beheld  it,  it  was  blazing  in  the  sun. 
Soon  the  sun  would  pass  and,  during 
the  whole  afternoon,  half  of  it  at  least 
would  lie  in  shadow;  but  the  Le  Pages 
could  not  be  expected  to  think  of  that. 

The  basket  was  unloaded  from  the 
"jingle"  and  carried  down  to  the 
beach  by  Mr.  Cole  and  Jim.  Jeremy, 
finding  himself  at  the  side  of  the  love- 
ly Charlotte,  was  convulsed  with  shy- 
ness, the  more  since  he  knew  that  the 
unhappy  Mary  was  listening  with 
jealous  ears.  Charlotte  walking,  like 
Agog,  "delicately",  had  a  piteous  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes  as  though  she 
we're  being  led  to  the  torture. 

Jeremy  coughed  and  began:  "We 
always  come  here  every  year.  Don't 
you  like  it?" 

"Yes",  she  said  miserably. 

"And  we  paddle  and  bathe.  Do  you 
like  bathing?" 

"Going  into  the  sea?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh  no !  Mother  says  I  mustn't  be- 
cause it'll  hurt  my  hair.  Do  you  like 
my  hair?" 

"Yes",  said  Jeremy,  blushing  at  so 
direct  an  invitation  to  compliment. 

"Mother  says  I've  got  to  be  very 
careful  of  my  hair  because  it's  my 
chief  beauty.' 
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"Yes",  said  Jeremy. 

"I  have  a  maid,  Alice,  and  she 
brushes  it  a  whole  hour  every  morn- 
ing and  a  whole  hour  every  evening." 

"Don't  you  get  tired?"  asked  Jere- 
my. "I  know  I  should." 

"Mother  says  if  you  have  such 
beautiful  hair  you  must  take  trouble 
with  it",  Charlotte  gravely  replied. 

Her  voice  was  so  like  the  voice  of  a 
parrot  that  Jeremy's  grandmother  had 
once  possessed  that  it  didn't  seem  as 
though  a  human  being  was  speaking 
at  all.  They  were  near  the  beach  now 
and  could  see  the  blue  slipping  in, 
turning  into  white  bubbles,  then  slip- 
ping out  again — 

"Do  you  like  my  frock?"  said  Char- 
lotte. 

"Yes",  said  Jeremy. 

"It  was  bought  in  London.  All  my 
clothes  are  bought  in  London." 

"Mary's  and  Helen's  aren't",  said 
Jeremy,  with  some  faint  idea  of  pro- 
tecting his  sisters,  "They're  bought 
in  Polchester." 

"Mother  says",  said  Charlotte,  "that 
if  you're  not  pretty,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter where  you  buy  your  clothes." 

They  arrived  on  the  beach  and 
stared  about  them.  It  became  at  once 
a  great  question  as  to  where  Mrs.  Le 
Page  would  sit.  She  could  not  sit  on 
the  sand  which  looked  damp,  nor  equal- 
ly of  course  on  a  rock  that  was  spiky 
and  hard.  What  to  do  with  her? 
She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  beach 
still  holding  up  her  skirts,  gazing  des- 
perately about  her,  looking  first  at 
one  spot  and  then  at  another.  "Oh 
dear!  the  heat!"  she  exclaimed.  "Is 
there  no  shade  an3rwhere?  Perhaps  in 
that  farmhouse  over  there  .  .  ."  It 
was  probable  enough  that  no  member 
of  the  Cole  family  would  have  minded 
banishing  Mrs.  Le  Page  into  the  farm- 
house, but  it  would  have  meant  that 
the  whole  party  must  accompany  her. 
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That  was  impossible.  They  had  come 
for  a  picnic  and  a  picnic  they  would 
have. 

"What  does  everyone  say  to  our  hav- 
ing lunch  now?"  cried  Mrs.  Cole 
cheerfully.  "It's  after  one  and  I'm 
sure  everyone's  hungry." 

No  one  said  anjrthing,  so  prepara- 
tions were  begun.  A  minute  piece  of 
shade  was  found  for  Mrs.  Le  Page  and 
here  she  sat  on  a  flat  piece  of  rock, 
with  her  skirts  drawn  close  about  her 
as  though  she  were  afraid  of  rats  or 
crabs.  A  table-cloth  was  laid  on  the 
sand  and  the  provisions  spread  out — 
pastries  for  everybody,  egg  sand- 
wiches, seed-cake,  and  jam-puffs — and 
ginger-beer.  It  looked  a  fine  feast 
when  it  was  all  there  and  Mrs.  Cole, 
as  she  gave  the  final  touch  to  it  by 
placing  a  drinking  glass  containing 
two  red  rosebuds  in  the  middle,  felt 
proud  of  her  efforts  and  hoped  that 
after  all  the  affair  might  pass  off 
bravely.  But  alas,  how  easily  the 
proudest  plans  fall  to  the  ground. 

"I  hope,  Alice,  you  haven't  forgot- 
ten the  salt!" 

Instantly  Mrs.  Cole  knew  that  she 
had  forgotten  it.  She  could  see  her- 
self standing  there  in  Mrs.  Monk's 
kitchen  forgetting  it.  How  could  she? 
And  Mrs.  Monk,  how  could  she?  It 
had  never  been  forgotten  before. 

"I'm  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Le  Page,  I'm 
afraid   .   .   ." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Cole!  What  does 
it  matter?  Not  in  the  least,  I  assure 
you.  In  this  heat  it's  impossible  to 
feel  hungry,  isn't  it?  I  assure  you  I 
don't  feel  as  though  I  could  touch  a 
thing.  A  little  fruit  perhaps — an 
apple  or  a  peach — " 

Fruit?  Why  hadn't  Mrs.  Cole 
brought  fruit?  She  might  so  easily 
have  done  so,  and  she  had  never 
thought  about  it.  They  themselves 
were  rather  tired  of  fruit  and  so — 


"I'm  afraid  we've  no  fruit,  but  an 
egg  sandwich — " 

"Eggs  need  salt,  don't  you  think? 
Not  that  it  matters  in  the  very  least, 
but  so  that  you  shouldn't  think  me 
fussy.  Really,  dear  Mrs.  Cole,  I  never 
felt  less  hungry  in  my  life.  Just  a 
drop  of  milk  and  I'm  perfectly  satis- 
fied." 

"Jeremy  shall  run  up  to  the  farm  for 
the  milk.  You  don't  mind,  Jeremy 
dear,  do  you?  It's  only  a  step.  Just 
take  this  sixpence,  dear,  and  say  we'll 
send  the  jug  back  this  afternoon  if 
they'll  spare  one." 

Jeremy  did  mind.  He  was  enjoying 
his  luncheon  and  he  was  gazing  at 
Charlotte  and  he  was  teasing  Hamlet 
with  scraps — ^he  was  very  happy. 
Nevertheless  he  started  off. 

As  soon  as  he  left  the  sands,  the 
noise  of  the  sea  was  shut  off  from  him 
and  he  was  climbing  the  little  green 
path  up  which  the  Scarlet  Admiral 
had  once  stalked. 

Suddenly  he  remembered — in  his 
excitement  about  Charlotte  he  had  for- 
gotten the  Admiral.  .  .  He  stood  for 
a  moment,  listening.  The  green 
hedge  shut  off  the  noise  of  the  sea — 
only  above  his  head  some  birds  were 
twittering.  He  fancied  that  he  heard 
footsteps,  then  that  beyond  the  hedge 
something  was  moving.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  birds  were  also  listening 
for  something.  .  .  .  "Well  it's  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  anjrway",  he 
thought  to  himself,  "he  never  comes 
then — only  in  the  morning  or  eve- 
ning"; but  he  hurried  forward  after 
that,  wishing  that  he  had  called  to 
Hamlet  to  accompany  him.  It  was  a 
pleasant  climb  to  the  farm  through 
the  green  orchard,  and  he  found  at  the 
farm  door  an  agreeable  woman  who 
smiled  at  him  when  she  gave  him  the 
milk.  He  had  to  come  down  the  hill 
carefully  lest  the  milk  should  be  spilt; 
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he  walked  along  very  happily,  hum- 
ming to  himself  and  thinking  in  a 
confused  summer-afternoon  kind  of 
manner  of  Charlotte,  Hamlet,  Mrs.  Le 
Page,  and  himself.  ''Shall  I  give  her 
the  thimble  or  sha'n't  I  ?  I  could  take 
her  to  the  pools  where  the  little  crabs 
are.  She'd  like  them.  I  wonder 
whether  we're  going  to  bathe.  Mrs. 
Le  Page  will  look  funny  bathing.   .   ." 

Then  he  was  in  the  green  lane  again 
and  at  once  his  discomfort  returned 
to  him  and  he  looked  around  his 
shoulder  and  into  the  hedges,  and 
stopped  once  and  again  to  listen. 
There  was  no  sound.  The  birds,  it 
seemed,  had  all  fallen  to  sleep.  The 
hedges,  he  thought,  were  closer  about 
him.  It  was  very  hot  here  with  no 
breeze  and  no  comforting  sound  of  the 
sea.  "I  wonder  whether  he  really  does 
come",  he  thought.  "It  must  be 
horrid  to  see  him — coming  quite 
close  .  .  .";  and  the  thought  of  the 
fool  also  frightened  him:  the  fool  with 
his  tongue  out  and  his  shaking  legs 
like  the  idiot  who  lived  near  the  ca- 
thedral at  home.  At  the  thought  of 
this  Jeremy  suddenly  took  to  his  legs 
and  ran,  covering  the  top  of  his  jug 
with  his  hand.  Then  when  he  came 
out  onto  the  strip  of  grass  that  crossed 
the  top  of  the  beach  he  stopped,  sud- 
denly ashamed  of  himself.  Scarlet 
Admirals!  Scarlet  Admirals!  How 
could  there  be  Scarlet  Admirals  in  a 
world  that  also  contained  so  blaz- 
ing a  sun,  so  blue  a  sea,  and  the 
gorgeous  realities  of  the  Le  Page 
family. 

He  arrived  at  the  luncheon  party 
hot  and  proud  and  smiling,  so  cheerful 
and  stolid  and  agreeable  that  even 
Mrs.  Le  Page  was  compelled  to  say, 
"Really,  Mrs.  Cole,  that's  a  very  nice 
little  boy  of  yours.  Come  here,  little 
Jeremy,  and  talk  to  me!"  How  deep- 
ly he  hated  being  called  "little  Jere- 
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my"  only  Mary  and  Helen  knew.  Their 
eyes  flew  to  his  face  to  see  how  he 
would  take  it.  He  took  it  very  well. 
He  sat  dovm  beside  Mrs.  Le  Page, 
who  very  gracefully  and  languidly 
sipped  at  her  glass  of  milk. 

"How  old  are  you,  Jeremy  dear?" 
she  asked  him. 

"Eight",  he  answered,  wriggling. 

"What  a  nice  age!  and  one  day 
you'll  go  to  school?" 

'In  September." 

'And  what  will  you  be  when  you're 
a  man?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I'll  be  a  soldier, 
perhaps." 

"Oh  I'm  sure*  you  wouldn't  like  to 
b^  a  soldier  and  kill  people." 

"Yes,  I  would.  There's  ,lots  of 
people  I'd  like  to  kill." 

Mrs.  Le  Page  drew  her  skirts  back 
a  little.  .  .  .  Then  she  gave  a  shrill 
cry: 

"Charlotte — darling.  Do  hold  your 
sunshade  up.  All  the  left  side  of  your 
face  is  exposed.  That's  better,  dear — 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Cole?"    .   .    . 

The  luncheon  in  fact  had  been  a 
most  dismal  failure.  The  Coles  could 
fling  their  minds  back  to  luncheons  on 
this  same  beach  that  had  been  simply 
riotous  successes.  What  fun  they  had 
had!  What'  games!  What  baths! 
.  .  .  Now,  the  very  sight  of  Mr.  Le 
Page's  black  beard  was  enough.  Even 
Jeremy  felt  that  things  were  wrong. 
Then  he  looked  at  Charlotte  and  was 
satisfied.  There  she  sat,  straight  and 
stiff,  her  hands  on  her  lap,  her  hair 
falling  in  lovely  golden  ripples  down 
her  back,  her  gaze  fixed  on  distance. 
Oh!  she  was  beautiful!  He  would 
do  whatever  she  told  him,  he  would 
give  her  Miss  Noah  and  the  apple- 
tree,  he  would.  .  .  A  sound  dis- 
turbed his  devotions.  He  turned; 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Page  were  fast 
asleep. 
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§5 
"Children",  whispered  Mrs.  Cole. 
'•Very  quietly  now — so  that  you  don't 
disturb  anyone — ^run  off  to  the  farther 
beach  and  play.  Helen,  you'll  see  that 
everything  is  all  right,  won't  you?" 

It  was  only  just  in  time  that  Jeremy 
succeeded  in  strangling  Hamlet's  bark 
into  a  snort,  and  even  then  they  all 
looked  round  for  a  moment  at  the 
sleepers  in  the  greatest  anxiety.  But 
no,  they  had  not  been  disturbed.  If 
only  Mr.  Le  Page  could  have  known 
what  he  resembled  lying  there  with 
his  mouth  open.  But  he  did  not  know. 
He  was  doubtless  dreaming  of  his 
property. 

The  children  crept  away,  Charlotte 
and  Jeremy  together.  Jeremy's  heart 
beat  thickly.  At  last  he  had  the  love- 
ly creature  in  his  charge.  It  was  true 
that  he  did  not  quite  know  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  her  and  that 
even  now,  in  the  height  of  his  admira- 
tion, he  did  wish  that  she  would  not 
walk  as  though  she  were  treading  on 
red  hot  ploughshares,  and  that  she 
would  talk  a  little  instead  of  giving 
little  shivers  of  apprehension  at  every 
step. 

"I  must  say",  he  thought  to  him- 
self, "she's  rather  silly  in  some  ways. 
Perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  fun  to  see  her 
always." 

They  turned  the  comer  round  a 
projecting  finger  of  rock,  and  a  new 
little  beach,  white  and  gleaming,  lay 
in  front  of  them. 

"Well",  said  Jeremy,  "here  we  are 
— ^what  shall  we  play?" 

There  was  dead  silence. 

"We  might  play  pirates",  he  con- 
tinued. "I'll  be  the  pirate  and  Mary 
can  sit  on  that  rock  until  the  water 
comes  round  her  and  Charlotte  shall 
hide  in  that  cave — " 

There  was  still  silence;  looking 
about  him  he  discovered  from  his  sis- 


ters' countenances  that  they  were  re- 
solved to  lend  no  kind  of  assistance, 
and  he  then  deduced  the  simple  fact 
that  his  sisters  hated  Charlotte,  and 
were  not  going  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  her  in  any  way  if  they  could  help 
it.  Oh!  It  was  a  miserable  picnic! 
The  worst  that  he'd  ever  had. 

"It's  too  hot  to  play",  said  Helen 
loftily.  "I'm  going  to  sit  down  over 
there." 

"So  am  I",  said  Mary. 

They  moved  away,  their  heads  in 
the  air  and  their  legs  ridiculously  stiff. 

Jeremy  gazed  at  Charlotte  in  dis- 
tress. It  was  very  wicked  of  his  sisters 
to  go  off  like  that,  but  it  was  also  very 
silly  of  Charlotte  to  stand  there  so 
helplessly.  He  was  beginning  to  think 
that,  perhaps,  he  would  give  the 
thimble  to  Miss  Jones  after  all. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  and  see  the 
pool  where  the  little  crabs  are?"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  know",  she  answered,  her 
upper  lip  trembling  as  though  she 
were  going  to  cry.  "I  want  to  go  home 
with  mother." 

"You  can't  go  home",  he  said  firm- 
ly, "and  you  can't  see  your  mother  be- 
cause she's  asleep." 

"I've  made  my  shoes  dirty",  she 
said,  looking  down  at  her  feet,  "and 
I'm  so  tired  of  holding  my  sunshade." 

"I  should  shut  it  up",  Jeremy  said 
without  any  hesitation.  "I  think  it's 
a  silly  thing.  I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  girl. 
Do  you  have  to  take  it  with  you  every- 
where?" 

"Not  if  it's  raining.  Then  I  have  an 
umbrella." 

"I  think  you'd  better  come  and  see 
the  crabs",  he  settled.  "They're  only 
just  over  there." 

She  moved  along  with  him  reluc- 
tantly, looking  back  continually. 

"Are  you  enjoying  yourself?"  Jere- 
my asked  politely. 
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'No",  she  said  without  any  hesita- 
tion.   "I  want  to  go  home." 

"She's  as  selfish  as  anjrthing",  he 
thought  to  himself.  "We're  giving  the 
party  and  she  ought  to  have  said  Tes', 
even  if  she  wasn't." 

"Do  you  like  my  dog?"  he  asked, 
with  another  effort  at  light  conversa- 
tion. 

"No",  she  answered  with  a  little 
shiver.  "He's  ugly." 

"He  isn't  ugly",  Jeremy  returned 
indignantly.  "He  isn't  perhaps  the 
very  best  breed,  but  Uncle  Samuel 
says  that  doesn't  matter  if  he's  clever. 
He's  better  than  any  other  dog.  I 
love  him  more  than  anybody.  He  isn't 
ugly!" 

"He  is !"  cried  Charlotte  with  a  kind 
of  wail.  "Oh  I    I  want  to  go  home." 

"Well,  you  can't  go  home",  he  an- 
swered her  fiercely.  "So  you  needn't 
think  about  it." 

They  came  to  the  little  pools,  three 
of  them,  now  clear  as  crystal  blue  on 
their  surface,  with  green  depths  and 
red  shelving  rock. 

"Now  you  sit  there",  he  said  cheer- 
fully. "No  one  will  touch  you.  The 
crabs  won't  get  at  you." 

He  looked  about  him  and  noticed 
with  surprise  where  he  was.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  farther  corner  of  the 
very  beach  where  the  Scarlet  Admiral 
had  landed  with  his  men.  It  was  out 
there  beyond  that  bend  of  rock  that 
the  wonderful  ship  had  ridden.  Di- 
rectly opposite  to  him  was  the  little 
green  path  that  led  up  the  hill  and 
above  it  the  very  field — Farmer  Ede's 
field! 

For  a  moment  he  forgot  Charlotte 
in  his  interest  over  this  discovery, 
staring  about  him  and  watching  how 
quickly  the  August  afternoon  was 
losing  its  heat  and  color  so  that  al- 
ready a  little  cold  autumnal  wind  was 
playing  about  the   sand,   the  colors 


were  being  drawn  from  the  sky,  and  a 
grey  web  was  slowly  pulled  across  the 
sea. 

"Now",  he  said  cheerfully  to  Char- 
lotte, "I'll  look  for  the  crabs." 

"I  hate  crabs",  she  said,  "I  want  to 
go  home," 

"You  can't  go  home",  he  answered 
furiously.  "What's  the  good  of  saying 
that  over  and  over  again?  You  aren't 
going  yet,  so  it's  no  use  saying  you 
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are. 

"You're  a  horrid  little  boy",  she 
brought  out  with  a  kind  of  inanimate 
sob. 

He  did  not  reply  to  that;  he  was 
still  trying  to  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man. How  could  he  ever  have  liked 
her?  Why,  her  hair  was  not  so  much 
after  all.  What  was  hair  when  you 
came  to  think  of  it?  Mary  got  on  quite 
well  with  hers,  ugly  though  it  was. 
She  was  stupid,  stupid,  stupid!  She 
was  like  someone  dead.  As  he 
searched  for  the  crabs  that  weren't 
there,  he  felt  his  temper  growing. 
Soon  he  would  lead  her  back  to  her 
mother  and  leave  her  there  and  never 
see  her  again. 

But  the  climax  of  the  afternoon  was 
not  to  be  this.   .   .   . 

When  he  looked  up  from  gazing  into 
the  pool,  the  whole  world  seemed  to 
have  changed.  He  was  still  dazzled 
perhaps  by  the  refiection  of  the  water 
in  his  eyes,  and  yet  it  was  not  alto- 
gether that.  ...  It  was  not  alto- 
gether because  the  day  was  slipping 
from  afternoon  into  evening.    .   .   . 

The  lazy  ripple  of  the  water  as  it 
washed  up  the  sand  and  then  broke, 
the  shadows  that  were  creeping  far- 
ther and  farther  from  rock  to  rock, 
the  green  light  that  pushed  up  from 
the  horizon  into  the  faint  blue,  the 
grey  web  of  the  sea,  the  thick  gath- 
ering of  the  hills  as  they  crept  more 
closely    about    the    little    darkening 
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beach  ...  it  was  none  of  these 
things. 

He  began  hurriedly  to  tell  Charlotte 
about  the  Scarlet  Admiral.  Even  as 
he  told  her,  he  was  himself  caught 
into  the  excitement  of  the  narration. 
He  forgot  her;  he  did  not  see  her 
white  cheeks,  her  mouth  open  with 
terror,  an  expression  new  to  her  that 
her  face  had  never  known  before 
stealing  into  her  eyes.  He  told  her 
how  the  fool  had  seen  the  ship,  how 
the  Admiral  had  landed,  then  left  his 
men  on  the  beach,  how  he  had  climbed 
the  little  green  path,  how  the  young 
man  had  followed  him,  how  they  had 
fought,  how  the  young  man  had  fallen 
— what  was  that?  Jeremy  jumped 
from  his  rock:  "I  say,  did  you  hear 
anything?" 

And  that  was  enough  for  Char- 
lotte. With  one  scream,  a  scream  such 
as  she  had  never  uttered  in  her  life 
before,  she  turned  and  then  running 
as  indeed  she  had  never  run  before, 
she  stumbled,  half  fell,  stumbled, 
finally  ran  as  though  the  whole  world 
of  her  ghosts  was  behind  her.  Her 
screams  were  so  piercing  that  they 
may  well  have  startled  the  villagers 
of  Rafiel. 

Jeremy  followed  her,  but  his  mind 
was  not  with  her.  Was  he  going  to  see 
something?  What  was  it?  Who  was 
it? 

Then  the  awful  catastrophe  that  fin- 
ished the  afternoon  occurred.  Turning 
the  comer  of  the  rock,  Charlotte 
missed  her  footing  and  fell  straight 
into  a  pool.  Jeremy,  Mary,  and  Helen 
were  upon  her  almost  as  she  fell.  They 
dragged  her  out  but  alas!  what  a 
sight  was  there  I  Instead  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  magnificent  Charlotte,  there 
was  a  bedraggled  and  dirty  little  girl. 


But  also  instead  of  an  inanimate 
and  lifeless  doll  there  was  at  last  a 
human  being,  a  terrified  soul — 

The  scene  that  followed  passes  all 
power  of  description.  Mrs.  Le  Page 
wailed  like  a  lost  spirit,  Mr.  Le  Page 
was  so  rude  to  Mr.  Cole  that  it  might 
confidently  be  said  that  those  two 
gentlemen  would  never  speak  to  one 
another  again.  Mrs.  Cole,  dismayed 
though  she  was,  had  some  fatalistic 
consolation  that  she  had  known  from 
the  first  that  the  picnic  would  be  a 
most  dreadful  failure  and  that  the 
worst  had  occurred;  there  was  no 
more  to  come. 

Everyone  was  too  deeply  occupied 
to  scold  Jeremy,  who  was,  of  course, 
responsible  for  the  whole  affair.  They 
all  moved  up  to  the  farm,  Charlotte 
behaving  most  strangely,  even  strik- 
ing her  mother  and  crying:  "Let  me 
go!  Let  me  go!  I  don't  want  to  be 
clean!  I'm  frightened!  I'm  fright- 
ened !" 

Jeremy  hung  behind  the  others.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  little  lane  he  stood 
and  waited.  Was  there  a  figure  coming 
up  through  the  dusk?  Did  someone 
pass  him?  Why  did  he  suddenly  feel 
no  longer  afraid,  but  only  reassured 
and  with  the  strangest  certainty  that 
the  lane,  the  beach,  the  field  belonged 
to  him  now?  He  would  come  there 
and  live  when  he  grew  up.  .  .  He 
would  come  often.  .  .  .  Had  the 
Scarlet  Admiral  passed  him?  If  not 
the  Scarlet  Admiral,  then  the  other. 

The  sea-picnic  had,  after  all,  been 
not  quite  a  misfortune. 

Jeremy  had  been  made  free  of  the 
land — 

And  Charlotte? — Charlotte  had  been 
waked  up,  and  never  would  go  to  sleep 
again. 


{To  he  continued) 
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THE  GREATER  PATRIOTISM 
By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

If  anybody  should  ask  what  repre- 
sentative of  our  consular  service  was 
a  model  to  other  commercial  repre- 
sentatives of  our  country  desiring  to 
fulfil  their  duties  to  perfection,  the 
reply  from  those  who  really  knew  John 
Lewis  Griffiths  slightly  and  who  had 
read  this  book,  would  be  obvious.  Mr. 
Griffiths  never  posed  as  a  man  who 
was  to  be  as  a  lamp  to  his  fellow 
beings,  and  in  a  certain  sense  he  hid 
his  light  under  a  bushel.  He  was  not 
"an  uplifter";  he  did  not  put  himself 
in  the  forefront  with  those  who  talk 
constantly  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
reform;  but  his  example  taught  that 
he  was  the  one  man  who  ought  to  be 
imitated.  There  are  generally  two 
sides  to  all  questions  of  reforming 
anything.  There  is  always  some  good 
reason  for  retaining  the  old  order; 
there  is  the  one  good  custom,  for  in- 
stance, which  might  still  purify;  but 
in  the  consular  system  as  practised 
until  recently  by  the  United  States 
government,  there  was  not  even  one 
good  custom  to  plead  for  its  reten- 
tion. Until  recently  it  was  one  of  the 
b3rwords  of  Europe,  and  traveling 
Americans  endured  it  without  tolera- 
tion. Mr.  Griffiths  had  had  the  honor 
to  have  as  predecessors  in  the  con- 
sular service  three  of  our  greatest 
men  of  letters — Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Bret  Harte,  and  W.  D.  Howells.  Mrs. 
Griffiths  in  her  delightful  memoir  of 
her  husband  says: 

Hawthorne's  conception  of  the  ideal  consul 
would  satisfy  the  most  ardent  devotee  of  the 
service — Bret  Harte's  post  at  Glasgow  was 
filled  vicariously  while  he  delighted  the  Lon- 


don coterie  by  his  perpetual  presence  among 
them.  Mr.  Howells  returned  from  his  Vene- 
tian poet  voluntarily,  bringing  with  him  im- 
pressions that  have  through  his  books  en- 
riched the  world.  He  left  Venice,  "not  glad 
to  be  going",  but  thinking  it  '*well  to  be 
gone".  He  writes:  "For  my  part  personally 
I  felt  keenly  the  fictitious  and  transitory  char- 
acter of  ofllcial  life.  I  knew  that  if  I  had 
become  fit  to  serve  the  government  by  four 
years'  residence  in  Venice,  that  was  a  good 
reason  why  the  government,  according  to  our 
admirable  system,  should  dismiss  me,  and 
send  somie  perfectly  unqualified  person  to 
take  my  place ;  and  in  my  heart  also  I  knew 
that  there  was  almost  nothing  for  me  to  do 
where  I  was,  and  I  dreaded  the  easily 
formed  habit  of  receiving  a  salary  for  nc 
service  performed.'* 

Many  of  our  consuls  who  occupied 
sinecures  in  the  good  old  times  were 
men  very  unlike  these  three  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  sinecures  without  reflecting 
probably  that  their  very  presence  in  a 
foreign  country  was  a  distinct  advan- 
tage to  the  nation  they  represented. 
One  can  recall  conditions — apolitical 
conditions — which  made  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  accept  a  consulate  abroad 
simply  because  he  drank  too  much  at 
home.  Consulships  all  over  the  world 
were  the  refuge  of  folk  whom  poli- 
ticians were  glad  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
De  Tocqueville  rather  cruelly  says  in 
his  famous  book,  "Democracy  in 
America",  that  our  diplomatic  service 
seemed  especially  to  be  made  for  men 
who  had  qualified  themselves  for  their 
work  by  their  inability  to  manage 
their  private  affairs.  This  was  prob- 
ably a  hit  at  the  type  of  minister  rep- 
resented by,  I  think,  a  Mr.  Randolph 
of  Virginia,  who  paid  his  debts  out  of 
his  salary,  but  made  only  a  fleeting 
visit  to  his  post.  Mr.  Griffiths's  ap- 
pointment to  the  consulate  at  Liver- 
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pool  in  May,  1905,  by  President  Roose- 
velt, was  one  of  the  best  appointments 
to  the  consular  service  ever  made. 
Afterward  he  received  deserved  pro- 
motion and  was  given  that  much-cov- 
eted post,  the  Consul-Greneralship  at 
London.  Up  to  this  time  a  consul, 
like  an  ambassador  or  a  minister,  was 
like  the  soldiers  of  the  centurion  in 
the  Scripture — subject  to  a  command 
to  disappear  at  any  moment.  Sine- 
cures, however,  had  become  fewer  and 
fewer.  The  American  traveler  had 
grown  more  frequent,  and  the  Amer- 
ican business  man  at  home  began  to 
realize  that  a  branch  of  the  service  on 
which  so  many  great  issues  were  de- 
pendent could  no  longer  be  treated  as 
a  method  of  rewarding  political  merit 
or  demerit. 

There  was  always  in  the  European 
capitals  where  a  court  existed,  that 
question  of  rank  (so  unpleasant  to 
Americans  who  do  not  rank  and  so 
agreeable  to  Americans  who  do) — ^the 
social  difference  between  the  position 
of  the  ambassador  or  minister  and  the 
consul-general  or  consul.  The  diplo- 
matic representative  is  received  at 
court,  with  his  wife  and  his  daugh- 
ters; the  consul-general  or  consul  is 
expected  to  remain  outside  of  the 
sacred  precinct.  All  this  was  not  un- 
reasonable, as  courts  in  former  days, 
at  least,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  business  as  a  factor  in 
society  with  a  big  S.  There  was  a 
careful  distinction  made  among  the 
aristocracy,  the  gentry,  and  the  bour- 
geoisie. The  consul  belonged  techni- 
cally to  the  bourgeoisie,  and,  although 
the  consul-general  in  any  given  coun- 
try might  have  a  higher  social  posi- 
tion at  home  than  even  the  ambassa- 
dor, once  in  a  royal  city  his  wife  and 
himself  were  separated  by  an  almost 
impassable  gulf  from  the  higher  offi- 
cial.   If  the  private  memoirs  of  our 


consular  and  diplomatic  service  could 
be  published,  heartburnings  would  be 
revealed  to  which  in  comparison  the 
squabbles  among  the  courtiers  at  Ver- 
sailles in  Saint-Simon's  time  would 
seem  happy  murmurs. 

In  this  elevating  and  charming  book, 
"The  Greater  Patriotism",  where  one 
can  read  through  the  lines  the  beauty 
of  aspiration  and  high  character,  there 
is  no  hint  of  such  jealousies.  While 
Mr.  Griffiths  was  such  an  efficient 
consul  as  to  command  praise  from  his 
own  government,  he  also  fulfilled  the 
unusual  function  which  Hilaire  Belloc 
suggests.  Neither  English  nor  Amer- 
ican life,  neither  French  nor  Italian 
life  can  be  understood  from  novels  or 
descriptions  in  print  by  people  who  do 
not  know  it  through  their  own  obser- 
vations. Something  vital  is  always 
left  out.  An  understanding  can  be 
brought  about  only  **by  those  rare  men 
who  establish  a  personal  contact  in 
which  is  mingled  understanding,  affec- 
tion, and  humor.  They  are,  in  truth, 
the  ambassadors  between  the  two 
peoples".  This  is  a  very  good  reason 
why  both  ambassadors  and  consuls 
should  be  chosen,  not  only  for  their 
technical  ability,  but  for  that  eleva- 
tion of  thought  and  character  and  that 
power  of  expression  which  men  like 
Mr.  Griffiths  possess. 

Mrs.  Griffiths's  memoir  of  her  hus- 
band is  a  most  satisfactory  and  re- 
strained piece  of  writing.  She  lets 
Mr.  Griffiths  tell  the  story  of  his 
mental  processes  by  means  of  the  re- 
markably spirituelle  and  spiritual  ad- 
dresses "of  occasion"  in  this  volume. 
Her  memoir  is  like  a  fine  musical  ac- 
companiment to  them.  These  ad- 
dresses are  not  only  marvels  of  sym- 
pathetic eloquence,  but  are  works  of 
consummate  art.  Mr.  Griffiths  ex- 
plains to  the  English,  Hawthorne  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  American 
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point  of  view  of  things  of  the  mind. 
He  does  this  with  so  much  surety  of 
touch  and  broad  comprehension,  and 
with  a  tact  so  spontaneous,  that  the 
addresses  are  amazingly  valuable  as 
interpretations  of  our  spirit  to  our- 
selvess.     Mrs.  Griffiths,  with  pardon- 
able pride,  names  the  foremost  men 
in  politics,   art,   literature,   and   the 
drama  as  intimate  friends  of  her  hus- 
band.   A  man  who  could  attract  the 
love  and  admiration  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
Mr.  Birrell,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
John  Redmond,  Mrs.  Kendal,  Sir  An- 
thony Hope,  and  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 
could   have   been   no   ordinary   man. 
The   English",   Mrs.   Griffiths  says, 
surrender  completely  to  an  honest 
conviction,  and  then  dismiss  it  from 
their  minds.    If  a  man  wins  a  place, 
he  keeps  it,  perhaps  after  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  do  so,  but  this  comes  from  a 
sense  of  tradition."    This,  however,  is 
quite  true  of  nearly  all  Europeans, 
though  perhaps  we  Americans  find  it 
harder  to  find  entrance  to  the  heart  of 
society  on  the  continent  than  in  Great 
Britain.    Mr.  Griffiths,  in  his  speeches 
at  public  dinners,  made  a  powerful  in- 
strument in  cementing  the  affections 
of  the  two  countries.    These  speeches, 
as  one  may  see  from  these  pages, 
were  not  examples  of  mere  oratorical 
rhetoric.     They  were  deeply  thought 
out,  and  as  sincere  as  they  were  ar- 
tistic.   Mrs.  Griffiths  says : 

From  the  purely  personal  standpoint,  my 
hu8l>and  cherished  the  public  dinner  for  the 
friendships  formed  there.  "EYiends  are  not 
made,  they  are  found",  and  he  often  discov- 
ered at  the  banquet  table.  As  we  left  a 
public  dinner  one  evening  an  E«ng:lish  g^est 
remarked,  "Do  you  find  public  dinners  a  ereat 
borer*  Mr.  Griffiths  replied.  "No,  indeed,  I 
find  them  a  most  delightful  place  for  private 
conversation". 

Mr.  Griffiths's  opinion  as  to  im- 
provements in  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service — ^they  ought  to  be  in- 
terchangeable —  are    opportune    and 


valuable.  There  will  always  exist  a 
prejudice  against  books  written  or 
compiled  by  wives  about  their  hus- 
bands ;  they  are  as  a  rule  fulsome — ^as 
one-sided  as  Lady  Burton's  estimate  of 
her  weird  husband — ^but  this  is  a 
brilliant  exception;  several  of  these 
addresses  are  so  illuminating  and  so 
enlightening  that  they  ought  to  form 
part  of  the  reading  matter  prescribed 
by  our  educators  for  young  Amer- 
icans. 


The  Greater  Patriotism.  Public  Addresses 
by  John  Lewis  Griffiths.  American  Consul- 
General  at  London.  With  a  Memoir  by  Tpr- 
oline  Henderson  Griffiths  and  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Hilaire  Belloc   John  Lane  Co. 


THE  SALMAGUNDIANS 
By  Charles  Hanson  Taume 

I  am  not  a  member  of  that  club  in 
New  York  which  contains  so  delight- 
ful a  group  of  artists.  But  who  could 
read  the  record  before  me,  by  William 
Henry  Shelton,  and  not  wish  that  he 
were  eligible?  "Bom  at  596  Broad- 
way, at  eight  o'clock  on  a  Saturday 
night  in  the  month  of  November  (it 
may  have  been  December)  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one  .  .  ."  Thus  begins  the 
volume — casually,  as  the  story  of  any 
real  artists'  organization  should  be- 
gin; and  the  same  light  style  is  pur- 
sued to  the  end — ^a  refreshing  change 
from  the  laborious  and  humorless  ac- 
counts of  other  solemn  clubs. 

We  are  told  that  the  infant  cried 
aloud  first  in  the  studio  of  the  late 
Jonathan  Scott  Hartley,  in  the  old 
building  then  standing  at  596  Broad- 
way, just  below  Houston  Street,  where 
a  sketch  class  for  mutual  improvement 
had  been  formed.  Will  H.  Low  and 
F.  S.  Church  were  members  during 
the  first  winter;  also  Alfred  E. 
Emslie,  an  English  artist  who  was 
then     illustrating    Robert    Bonner's 
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New  York  Ledger".  And  we  learn 
that  soap  and  Brookljm  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  early  and  prosperous  days 
of  the  club,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  one  Alec  Kirkman;  and  we 
are  told  that  Salmagundians  (heaven- 
ly word!)  ''should  take  off  their  hats 
to  the  great  Kirkman  vans  when  they 
pass  in  the  street''.  Thus  shall  art 
pay  its  tribute  to  soap— and  Brooklsm 
soap  at  that! 

How  different  the  old  days  were! 
Now  Sahnagundians  dine  on  refec- 
tory tables  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue, 
with  quiet  servants  brushing  by  serv- 
ing delicious  food.  The  first  meeting- 
place  contained  a  cook-stove  in  one 
corner,  and  bunks  behind  screens;  and 
statuary  and  barrels  and  plaster  casts 
(oh,  happy  disorder!)  were  strewn 
about  as  only  an  artist  can  strew  them. 
The  dining-table  was  a  dry-goods  box, 
and  the  Hartley  brothers  (original 
members),  "who  kept  a  unique  store 
for  the  outfitting  of  pack-peddlers, 
were  able  to  live  more  comfortably, 
but  the  bohemian  life  in  the  studio 
just  suited  them.  It  was  bachelor 
housekeeping;  the  plaster  used  in  cast- 
ing changed  the  windows  to  ground 
glass,  and  frosted  the  furniture  and 
silvered  the  cobwebs  that  clung  to  the 
angles  of  the  walls  and  to  the  frame 
of  the  skylight." 

A  delectable  picture!  Now  one 
dines,  in  summer,  on  a  roof -garden  of 
this  same  club,  that  has  lost  little  of 
its  charm  and  character  by  moving  to 
a  fashionable  neighborhood,  just  op- 
posite a  beautiful  old  church.  Like  all 
aristocrats,  the  Salmagundi,  where 
many  fine  entertainments  are  still 
given,  retains  its  poise  and  prestige 
even  amid  the  clamor  of  days  and 
nights  in  rushing,  whirling  New 
York;  and  within  its  walls  are  the 
romantic  trappings  and  trimmings  of 
the  old  times  when  life  was  far  more 


leisurely.  It  is  something  to  have 
kept  this  spirit;  and  the  architect 
who  succeeded  in  remodeling  two  an- 
cient houses  to  meet  modem  condi- 
tions and  still  held  intact  the  fiavor 
of  the  past  deserves  a  psean  of  praise. 
Except  for  the  Players,  I  suppose  as 
many  celebrities  gather  around  the 
Salmagundi  board  as  ever  meet  in  one 
room  in  America. 

Mr.  Shelton  has  a  gracious  humor. 
His  description  of  the  early  members 
of  the  club,  when  boxing  matches  were 
always  a  part  of  the  evening,  as  was 
the  eating  of  succulent  sausages  "in 
a  top  coat  of  pie-crust",  is  charming. 
He  tells  anecdote  after  anecdote,  and 
one  gets  a  vivid  picture  of  the  men 
he  knew  so  well.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  sharply  drawn  than 
this? — only  a  paragraph,  yet  contain- 
ing the  material  for  a  short  story: 

My  room-mate,  J.  P.  Andrews,  who  painted 
conch-shells  and  E^nglish  walnuts,  and  cer- 
tain other  inanimate  objects  not  likely  to 
shrink  or  decay  or  otherwise  perish  during 
the  long  period  of  reproduction,  usually  ef- 
fected a  sale  of  his  masterpriece  by  promot- 
ing a  lottery  among  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  this  success  was  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  a  celebration  that  made  it  necessary 
to  rearrange  the  poor  shells  and  walnuts  for 
another  effort. 

And  there  is  a  real  picture  of  that 
New  York  of  the  'seventies,  concise 
though  it  be;  a  mention  of  Niblo's 
Garden  and  its  fire  one  summer  eve- 
ning, "a  rare  spectacle  from  the  south 
window  of  the  studio  I  occupied  with 
J.  P.  Andrews,  until  the  heat  of  the 
conflagration  obliged  us  to  close  the 
iron  shutter".  And  of  a  certain  "Dew- 
Drop  Inn",  where  "girl  graduates  of 
the  famous  ballet  served  the  drinks  in 
pink  and  blue  and  red  tights". 

Indeed,  the  whole  book  has  a  value 
far  beyond  that  of  a  mere  history  of 
the  club.  It  is  the  record  of  old  New 
York — ^authentic,  highly  illuminating, 
as  easy  to  read  as  a  tale  by  0.  Henry. 
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And  it  is  beautifully  printed.  Not 
the  least  of  its  charm  is  due  to  the 
fascinating  cuts  that  run  through  it. 
They  are  by  Pyle,  Low,  Church, 
Bishop,  Green,  Chapman,  Giles,  Reevs, 
and  Shelton  himself. 
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The  Salmagundi  Club.    By  William  Henry 
Shelton.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


WHAT  IS  SYMBOLISM? 
By  Henry  James  Forman 

It  is  notable  that  symbolism,  for 
which  Arthur  Symons  hopes  so  much 
in  the!  near  and  remote  future  of 
literature,  is  almost  incapable  of  defi- 
nition. We  know  Mallarm4  and  Bau- 
delaire, Verlaine  and  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  but  we  hardly  know  what  is  a 
symbolist.  Balzac  and  Huysmans  are 
grouped  among  the  symbolists,  yet 
what  staggering  gulfs  between  them! 
In  the  Symbol  proper'%  said  Carlyle, 
.  .  .  there  is  ever,  more  or  less 
distinctly  and  directly,  some  embodi- 
ment and  revelation  of  the  Infinite.'' 
And  as  we  read  this  book  with  its 
penetrating  insight  and  the  keen  sense 
of  the  poet  for  divining  another's 
struggle  in  the  endless  battle  for  ex- 
pression, we  become  gradually  aware 
that  the  mystical  side  of  symbolism  is 
the  one  that  really  signifies  to  Mr. 
Symons.  It  is  not  Arthur  Rimbaud's 
chromatic  vowels  that  he  cares  much 
about — ^not  the  black  A,  the  white  E, 
or  the  green  U  that  cause  him  to  write 
this  book — ^but  rather  the  important 
fact  that  symbolism  in  literature  is 
bound  up  with  mysticism. 

For  Mr.  Symons  is  not  only  a  lover 
of  literature,  but  also  a  mystic,  "the 
proudest  and  humblest  of  men" — ^to 
use  his  own  words.  Gerard  de  Nerval, 
in  one  of  his  spells  of  madness,  may 
have  led  a  lobster  by  a  blue  ribbon, 
but  he  also  wrote:     "All  things  live. 


all  things  are  in  motion,  all  things 
correspond;  the  magnetic  rays  ema- 
nating from  myself  or  others  traverse 
without  obstacle  the  infinite  chain  of 
created  things."  And  in  verse  the 
same  man  declared : 

Un  mystdre  d'amour  dans  le  m6ta]  repose: 
"Tout   est  sensible!"    Et   tout  sur   ton   etre 
est  puissant 

In  the  midst  of  the  materialistic 
France  of  his  time,  Gerard  de  Nerval 
was  putting  into  beautiful  language 
the  cosmic  consciousness  which  is  the 
portion  of  the  true  mystic  only,  and 
that  is  what  appeals  to  Mr.  Symons. 
He  cares  little  for  Zola  or  for  the 
Huysmans  of  "A  Rebours"  with  its 
decadence,  its  devil-worship  and  its 
Black  Mass.  But  the  Huysmans  of 
"En  Route"  and  of  "La  Cathfidrale"— 
the  Huysmans  who  found  peace  in  the 
mysticism  of  the  Catholic  church, 
"showing,  as  he  does,  how  inert  mat- 
ter, the  art  of  stones,  the  growth  of 
plants,  the  unconscious  life  of  beasts 
.  .  .  may  obtain,  through  symbol,  a 
spiritual  existence" — that  Huysmans 
matters  much.  Maeterlinck  is  to  him 
the  new  voice  of  an  old  gospel  (the 
gospel  of  mysticism)  that  has  been 
quietly  waiting  until  certain  bank- 
ruptcies— ^the  bankruptcies  of  science 
and  of  the  positive  philosophies. 

No  more  delightful  and  quotable 
book  on  the  general  subject  of  sym- 
bolism has  appeared  in  English  than 
this  volume,  now  after  several  years 
issued  in  a  new  edition.  With  the  tra- 
ditional beauty  of  a  poet's  prose,  Mr. 
Symons  goes  on  unfolding  the  lives 
and  the  works  of  his  exponents,  many 
of  whom  he  knew  personally.  A  finer 
study  of  Verlaine  does  not  exist;  for 
Verlaine  was  a  friend  and  a  guest  of 
Mr.  Symons  and  no  trait  of  his  char- 
acter seems  to  have  remained  hidden 
from  his  host.  Also,  he  knew  Mal- 
larm^  and  he  knew  Huysmans.    And 
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contemplating  all  these  with  the  double 
advantage  of  the  poet's  eye  and  the 
mystic's  sense,  he  watches  and  records 
their  efforts,  their  sins  and  their 
struggles  with  the  understanding  that 
only  he  can  give  who  sees  their  vaga- 
ries as  though  they  were  children,  or 
better  still  artists,  going  about  under 
the  sun  and  bent,  in  Pater's  phrase, 
"on  some  secret  errand". 


The  Symbolist  Movement  In  Literature. 
By  Arthur  Symons.  Revised  and  enlarged 
edition.     E.  P.  Button  and  Co. 


A  NOVELIST  OF  ECSTASY  AND 

SIN 
By  Henry  A.  Lappin 

Vincent  Starrett,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  work  of  Arthur  Mach- 
en,  has  written  a  short  essay  upon 
that  distinguished  writer,  which  is 
published  in  a  limited  edition  and  a 
most  comely  dress.  Mr.  Starrett  calls 
his  little  study,  "Arthur  Machen,  A 
Novelist  of  Ecstasy  and  Sin".  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  any  prospective 
reader  should  be  warned  off  by  this 
flamboyancy  of  title,  for  there  are 
some  excellent  things  here. 

To  many  if  not  most  readers  Mach- 
en was  practically  an  unknown  name 
until  late  in  1914,  when  he  wrote  for 
a  London  evening  newspaper  ".  .  . 
a  purely  fictional  account  of  a  sup- 
posed incident  of  the  British  retreat 
from  Mons.  It  described  the  miracu- 
lous intervention  of  the  English  arch- 
ers of  Agincourt  at  a  time  when  the 
British  were  sore  pressed  by  the  Ger- 
man hordes".  As  far  back  as  1885, 
Machen  had  written  and  published 
"The  Chronicle  of  Clemendy",  which 
received  from  its  sole  reviewer.  Octave 
Uzanne  in  "Le  Livre"  of  Paris,  the 
praise  usually  reserved  by  the  judi- 
cious critic  for  masterpieces. 

"Whflft" — ^pertinently   inquires    Mr. 


Starrett — "had  Machen  been  doing  all 
these  long  years  between  1885  and 
1914?"  Well,  among  other  things,  he 
had  published  ten  books  including 
"The  House  of  Souls"  and  "The  HiU 
of  Dreams",  and  contributed  many 
articles  to  the  periodical  press.  In 
the  two  books  just  mentioned,  how- 
ever, is  contained  his  most  significant 
work.  With  no  little  insight  and 
acuteness  Mr.  Starrett  discusses  the 
quality  of  that  work,  declaring  that 
the  "ecstasy"  to  be  discovered  there- 
in "is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  his 
beautiful  English  'style' — an  abom- 
inable word".  Although  Mr.  Starrett 
writes  a  trifle  breathlessly  at  times, 
and  occasionally  tends  to  pursue  his 
Reason  to  an  O  altitudo!,  his  brochure 
has  distinct  value.  One  hopes  that  it 
may  attract  new  readers  to  these  fine 
books. 


Arthur     Machen. 
Walter  M.  Hill. 


By     Vincent     Starrett 


PROFESSOR    BAKER'S    METHOD 

OP  MAKING  PLAYWRIGHTS 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

Professor  Baker,  more  than  any 
other  one  man  in  America,  has  been 
responsible  for  the  changed  academic 
attitude  toward  the  theatre.  Time 
was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  it  was 
entirely  dignified  to  study  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  from  a  book,  but  quite 
beneath  dignity  to  study  the  plays  of 
Cohan  in  a  theatre;  that  is,  the  drama 
as  a  vital,  contemporary  thing  was 
ignored,  and  the  study  of  past  drama 
led  to  philology,  not  play  writing. 
Professor  Baker,  however,  out  of  a 
passion  for  the  theatre  even  Brattle 
Street  could  not  quench,  determined 
to  establish  a  course  at  Harvard,  in 
practical  play  writing,  for  picked  stu- 
dents who  showed  sufficient  interest 
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and  aptitude.  He  did  so  afirainst  con- 
siderable academic  opposition  and 
amid  considerable  popular  scoffing. 
Both  opposition  and  scoffing  have  long 
since  disappeared.  The  academic 
world  has  seen  both  the  educational 
and  the  possible  social  and  civic  value 
of  such  instruction  in  the  practical 
theatre  arts;  and  the  public  has  seen 
interesting  plays  emerge  as  a  result, 
and  young  men  and  women  graduated 
to  leadership  in  brave  theatrical  ex- 
periments. 

Yet,  until  now,  Professor  Baker  has 
never  published  any  text-book  of 
method.  "Dramatic  Technique"  is,  at 
last,  a  revelation  to  the  curious  of  the 
principles  underlying  his  instruction 
in  play  writing  (so  far  as  that  instruc- 
tion can  be  divorced  from  the  accom- 
panying practice  in  the  Workshop 
Theatre  at  Harvard).  To  those  al- 
ready somewhat  familiar  with  the 
difficult  art  of  play  making  or  play 
analysis,  the  first  impression  of  this 
book  will  probably  be  one  of  cool  sanity 
and  hard  common  sense.  The  book  is 
largely  free  from  theory  and  entirely 
free  from  any  assumption  whatever 
that  you  can  make  a  plajrwright  out 
of  a  man  without  a  talent  for  the 
theatre,  any  more  than  you  can  make 
a  poet  out  of  a  man  without  poetic 
sensitiveness. 

Defining  "dramatic"  as  something 
capable  of  rousing  emotion  in  an  audi- 
ence (the  only  satisfactorily  inclusive 
definition).  Professor  Baker  goes  on 
to  state  that  dramatic  technique  is  the 
peculiar  method  the  dramatist  has  to 
employ  to  realize  the  possibilities  of 
his  material.  Certain  things  in  dra- 
matic technique  are  universal  and  per- 
manent— ^that  is,  they  had  to  be  em- 
ployed by  Sophocles  and  they  have  to 
be  employed  by  Belasco.  Certain 
things  are  temporal — ^that  is,  they  be- 
long to  the  conventions  of  a  peculiar 


society  or  age.  Certain  things  are 
individual — ^that  is,  they  belong  to  the 
peculiar  style  of  a  Shaw  or  a  Barrie. 
It  is  only  with  what  is  universal  and 
permanent  in  technique  that  Professor 
Baker  deals  in  this  book.  His  aim  is 
to  show  the  would-be  dramatist  the 
basic  demands  and  restrictions  of  play 
technique,  so  that  he  may  reach,  with 
the  minimum  of  wasted  effort,  the 
point  where  he  can  make  his  own  indi- 
vidual contribution  (if  he  has  one) 
effective. 

What  these  basic  demands  and  re- 
strictions are,  as  Professor  Baker 
picks  them,  space  does  not  permit  us 
to  enumerate  here.  After  ahnost 
twenty  years  of  professional  theatre- 
going,  however,  we  can  confidently 
state  that  it  is  not  only  the  would-be 
dramatist  who  needs  sometimes  to 
learn  them.  Professor  Baker  did  not 
discover  them,  of  course,  but  his  book 
is  likely  to  become  the  standard  work 
in  this  field  because  he  sets  them  forth 
so  clearly;  and  especially  because  he 
illustrates  them  so  well  with  passages 
from  actual  plays,  often  in  parallel 
columns,  showing  the  right  way  and 
the  wrong  way  to  make  a  dramatic 
point,  or  showing  how  a  second  draft 
of  "The  Doll's  House"  or  "Hamlet" 
improved  the  first. 

We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from 
specific  mention  of  the  author's  em- 
phasis on  the  supreme,  enduring  value 
in  technique  of  characterization;  and 
of  his  advice,  backed  by  example,  to 
extract  the  utmost  out  of  a  situation 
by  the  imaginative  realization  of  the 
characters  involved,  by  a  full  acquain- 
tance with  one's  people,  instead  of 
pressing  on  for  more  plot  complica- 
tions. Underlying  all  else  in  the  drama 
is,  after  all,  the  human  being  in  his 
actions  and  reactions;  and  unless  the 
dramatist  knows  his  human  beings 
and  lets  them,  once  under  way,  deter- 
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mine  the  course  of  events,  he  will 
never  achieve  any  distinction.  And 
if  anyone  thinks  this  is  advice  for 
beginners  only,  let  him  attend  the 
theatres  on  Broadway  for  a  season ! 

The  scope  of  the  book  involves  one 
or  two  obvious  omissions,  which  doubt- 
less classroom  and  laboratory  instruc- 
tion supplies  at  Harvard,  but  which 
the  mere  reader  feels.  One  is  the 
failure  to  grapple  with  the  always 
vexing  problem  of  style  in  dramatic 
dialogue.  Style  being  so  much  the 
man.  Professor  Baker  no  doubt  re- 
gards this  as  a  feature  of  individual 
technique,  yet  the  problem  of  writing 
dialogue  which  is  "in  character'',  and 
at  the  same  time  of  writing  dialogue 
which  is  musical  or  eloquent  or  other- 
wise elevated  above  mere  colloquial 
speech,  faces  every  playwright  who  as- 
pires to  be  something  more  than  a 
hack.  Another  omission,  doubtless 
made  because  it  is  at  least  on  the  bor- 
der-line of  temporal  technique,  vary- 
ing with  the  varying  periods,  is  the 
problem  of  atmosphere,  of  suggestion 
by  scenery,  of  the  use  of  silence,  color, 
costume,  music,  and  so  on,  to  induce  a 
mood  and  reinforce  or  even  create  an 
emotion. 

Indeed  these  omissions  might  be  ex- 
tended to  some  length,  and  indicate, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  that  this  book 
is  deficient,  but  that  it  might  well  be 
supplemented  by  a  second  book,  by  the 
same  author,  on  the  technique  of  spe- 
cific dramatists,  perhaps;  as  a  con- 
tinuation and  higher  development  of 
the  instruction  in  the  first  volume,  and 
on  the  technique  of  play  production 
in  its  relation  to  the  dramatist.  When 
any  man  brings  to  the  theatre  so  keen 
and  analytical  a  mind  as  Professor 
Baker's,  combined  with  so  much  prac- 
tical experience  and  so  much  enthusi- 
asm and  love  of  the  land  behind  the 
proscenium,  we  can  ill  afford  to  have 


our  theatrical  text-books  written  (as 
most  of  them  now  are)  by  men  of 
inferior  abilities. 


Dramatic    Technique.      By    Georgre    Pierce 
Baker.    Housrhton  Mifflin  Co. 


THE   OMAR   KHAYYAM   OF   THE 

BIBLE 

By  Edward  N.  Teall 

There  are  people  in  this  enlightened 
land — good,  useful  citizens  thereof — 
who  firmly  believe  that  the  age  of  this 
earth  is  exactly  5,923  years.  The 
creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
recorded  in  the  first  'Verse"  of  "The 
First  Book  of  Moses,  Called  Genesis", 
occurred  in  the  year  4,004  B.  C.  "It's 
in  the  Bible!"  Yes:  on  the  very  first 
page — in  the  margin. 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  it's  easy 
to  be  happy;  but  as  our  lovely  stupid 
old  friend  Humanity  wasn't  bom  to 
be  happy,  the  friends  of  knowledge 
have  no  need  to  despair.  A  spiral  re- 
mark, which  will  convey  to  Professor 
Jastrow  assurance  of  a  present  favor- 
able intention  toward  his  "popular" 
exegesis  of  "The  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes". 

This  Book,  ascribed  to  Solomon,  like 
"Proverbs"  and  "The  Song  of  Songs", 
was,  again  like  them,  non-existent 
until  the  great  king  had  been  cen- 
turies dead.  The  critic  hews  to  the 
line,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may ; 
and  this  is  chip  number  one.  Chip 
number  two  carries  away  a  goodly 
chunk  of  the  substance  of  the  Book: 
the  late  additions  to  an  original  com- 
position which  Dr.  Jastrow's  pain- 
lessly incisive  scholarship  claims  to 
have  restored  to  pristine  purity. 

The  Book  is  by  Koheleth;  and  Ko- 
heleth  is  a  pseudonym.  The  author 
says:  "I,  Koheleth,  was  king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem".  He  was  willing 
to  have  the  folks  think  he  must  have 
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been  Solomon.  He  wrote  a  book  of 
gentle  cjmicism;  but  individual  au- 
thorship had  not  yet  been  established 
among  the  Hebrews;  they  had  no  law 
of  copyright,  and  the  priestly  ex- 
pounders and  expanders  took  the 
essay  and  built  on  and  around  it  a 
structure  more  fit  for  popular  pres^i- 
tation.  They  did  this,  says  the  critic, 
"to  tone  down  the  main  two  features 
of  the  Book,  namely,  the  reflection 
that  life  is  vanity,  and  the  advice  to 
enjoy  the  material  pleasures  of  life". 
They  bowdlerized  good  honest  stuff 
into  a  Sunday-school  tract  Dr.  Jas- 
troVs  Koheleth  says: 

There  Is  nothing:  better  for  a  man  than  to 
eat  and  to  drink  and  to  enjoy  himself  for 
his  toil ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
is  the  will  of  Ood.  For  who  should  eat  and 
who  should  drink,  apart  ft'om  him,  though 
this,  also,  is  vanity  and  chasin^r  after  wind. 

This  becomes,  in  our  Bible: 

For  who  can  eat,  or  who  else  can  hasten 
thereto  (revised  version,  have  enjoyment) 
more  than  I?  For  God  giveth  to  a  man  that 
is  good  in  His  sight  wisdom,  and  knowledge, 
and  Joy ;  but  to  the  sinner  He  giveth  travail, 
to  gather  and  to  heap  up,  that  he  may  give 
to  him  that  is  good  before  Ood.  This  also  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 

With  very  gentle  cynicism,  the  Pro- 
fessor bids  us  contemplate  "the  men- 
tal antics  of  some  exegetes  in  their 
endeavor  to  reconcile  the  two  points 
of  view — the  one  absolutely  exclusive 
of  the  other". 

Now  close  the  book,  lest  interest  sag 
under  too  great  weight  of  quotation; 


it  is  temptations  matter.  What  has 
Professor  Jastrow  done?  He  is  a 
gentle  iconoclast,  and  could  tear  down 
even  a  dearer  idol  than  our  ^'Bccle- 
siastes"  without  wrecking  many  per- 
sons*   peace    of    mind.      Twenty    or 

thirty  years  ago,  perhaps ,  Times 

have  changed,  and  we  with  them,  so 
much  that  the  Professor's  idea  that 
critical  scholarship  ^'affects  beliefs 
about  the  Bible,  but  not  belief  tn  the 
Bible"  seems  to  partake  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  an  act  of  supererogation. 
Professor  Jastrow  is  so  mild  and  rea- 
sonable in  his  assertions  that,  if  the 
truth  be  not  in  them,  they  are  doubly 
dangerous.  His  manner  disarms  op- 
position. Other  scholars  may  possibly 
find  him  guilty  of  too  great  a  sacrifice 
of  scholarship  in  his  endeavor  to  *'put 
it  over"  with  the  intelligent  mob;  but 
the  ordinary  citizen  of  fair  intelli- 
gence will  thank  him  for  presenting 
a  strong  case  in  a  perfectly  clear  and 
unclouded  manner. 

Dr.  Jastrow  calls  Koheleth  'the 
Omar  Khayyam  of  the  Bible" — and 
Heinrich  Heine  the  modem  Koheleth. 
May  the  chain  long  continue  of  those 
dilettantes  in  philosophy  who  can  be- 
hold the  vanities  of  life  with  clear 
vision  and  smile. 


A  Gentle  Cynic:  Being  a  Translation  of 
the  Book  of  Koheleth,  Commonly  Known  as 
Ecclesiastes,  Stripped  of  L>ater  Additions; 
Also  Its  Origin,  Growth  and  Interpretation. 
By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.    J.  B.  Lipplncott  Co. 
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THE  HAUNTED '  BOOKSHOP 

Titania  Learns  the  Btisiness 
BY  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 


Although  he  kept  late  hours,  Roger 
Mifflin  of  the  Haunted  Bookshop  was 
a  prompt  riser.  It  is  only  the  very 
young  who  find  satisfaction  in  lying 
abed  in  the  morning.  Those  who  ap- 
proach the  term  of  the  fifth  decade 
are  sensitively  aware  of  the  fluency  of 
life,  and  have  no  taste  to  squander  it 
among  the  blankets. 

The  bookseller's  morning  routine 
was  brisk  and  habitual.  He  was  gen- 
erally awakened  about  half -past  seven 
by  the  jangling  bell  that  balanced  on 
a  coiled  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
This  ringing  announced  the  arrival  of 
Becky,  the  old  scrubwoman  who  came 
each  morning  to  sweep  out  the  shop 
and  clean  the  floors  for  the  day's 
traffic.  Roger,  in  his  old  dressing- 
gown  of  vermilion  flannel,  would 
scuffle  down  to  let  her  in,  picking  up 
the  milk  bottles  and  the  paper  bag  of 
baker's  rolls  at  the  same  time.  As 
Becky  propped  the  front  door  wide, 
opened  window  transoms,  and  set 
about  buffeting  dust  and  tobacco 
smoke,  Roger  would  take  the  milk  and 
rolls  back  to  the  kitchen  and  give 
Bock,  the  terrier,  a  morning  greeting. 
Bock  would  emerge  from  his  literary 
kennel  and  thrust  out  his  forelegs  in 
a  genial  obeisance.  This  was  partly 
politeness  and  partly  to  straighten  out 
his  spine  after  its  all-night  curvature. 
Then  Roger  would  let  him  out  into  the 
back  yard  for  a  run,  himself  standing 
on  the  kitchen  steps  to  inhale  the 
bright  freshness  of  the  morning  air. 

This  Saturday  morning  was  clear 
and  crisp.     The  plain  backs  of  the 


homes  along  Whittier  Street,  irregru- 
lar  in  profile  as  the  margins  of  a  free- 
verse  poem,  offered  Roger  an  agree- 
able human  panorama.  Thin  strands 
of  smoke  were  rising  from  chinmeys ; 
a  belated  baker's  wagon  was  joggling 
down  the  alley;  in  bedroom  bay  win- 
dows sheets  and  pillows  were  already 
set  to  sun  and  air.  Brooklyn,  ad- 
mirable borough  of  homes  and  hearty 
breakfasts,  attacks  the  morning  hours 
in  cheery,  smiling  spirit.  Bock  sniffed 
and  rooted  about  the  small  back  yard 
as  though  the  earth  (every  cubic  inch 
of  which  he  already  knew  by  rote) 
held  some  new,  entrancing  flavor. 
Roger  watched  him  with  the  amused 
and  tender  condescension  one  always 
feels  toward  a  happy  dog — ^perhaps  the 
same  mood  of  tolerant  paternalism 
that  Gott  is  said  to  have  felt  in  watch- 
ing his  boisterous  Hohenzollems. 

The  nipping  air  began  to  infiltrate 
his  dressing-gown,  and  Roger  returned 
to  the  kitchen,  his  small,  lively  face 
alight  with  zest.  He  opened  the 
draughts  in  the  range,  set  a  kettle  on 
to  boil,  and  went  down  to  resuscitate 
the  furnace.  As  he  came  upstairs  for 
his  bath,  Mrs.  Mifflin  was  descending, 
fresh  and  hearty  in  a  starchy  morning 
apron.  Roger  hummed  a  tune  as  he 
picked  up  the  hairpins  on  the  bedroom 
floor,  and  wondered  to  himself  why 
women  are  always  supposed  to  be 
more  tidy  than  men. 

Titania  was  awake  early.  She  smiled 
at  the  enigmatic  portrait  of  Samuel 
Butler,  glanced  at  the  row  of  books 
over  her  bed,   and   dressed   rapidly. 
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She  ran  downstairs,  eager  to  begin  her 
experience  as  a  bookseller.  The  first 
impression  the  Haunted  Bookshop  had 
made  on  her  was  one  of  superfluous 
dinginess,  and  as  Mrs.  Mifflin  refused 
to  let  her  help  get  breakfast — except 
set  out  the  saltcellars — she  ran  down 
Gissing  to  a  little  florist's  shop  she 
had  noticed  the  previous  afternoon. 
Here  she  spent  at  least  a  week's 
salary  in  buying  chrysanthemums  and 
a  large  pot  of  white  heather.  She  was 
distributing  these  about  the  shop 
when  Roger  found  her. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  he  said.  "How 
are  you  going  to  live  on  your  wages  if 
you  do  that  sort  of  thing?  Pay-day 
doesn't  come  until  next  Friday  I" 

"Just  one  blowout",  she  said  cheer- 
fully. "I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to 
brighten  the  place  up  a  bit.  Think 
how  pleased  your  floorwalker  will  be 
when  he  comes  in  I" 

"Dear  me",  said  Roger.  "I  hope  you 
don't  really  think  we  have  floorwalkers 
in  the  second-hand  book  business." 

After  breakfast  he  set  about  initiat- 
ing his  new  employee  into  the  routine 
of  the  shop.  As  he  moved  about,  ex- 
plaining the  arrangement  of  his 
shelves,  he  kept  up  a  running  com- 
mentary. 

"Of  course  all  the  miscellaneous  in- 
formation that  a  bookseller  has  to 
have  will  only  come  to  you  gradually", 
he  said.  "Such  tags  of  bookshop  lore 
as  the  difference  between  Philo  Gubb 
and  Philip  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Wilson  Wood- 
row  and  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  Don't  be  fright- 
ened by  all  the  ads  you  see  for  a  book 
called  'Bell  and  Wing',  because  no  one 
was  ever  heard  to  ask  for  a  copy. 
That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  tell 
Mr.  Gilbert  I  don't  believe  in  adver- 
tising. Someone  may  ask  you  who 
wrote  'The  Winning  of  the  Best',  and 
you'll  have  to  know  it  wasn't  Colonel 


Roosevelt  but  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Trine. 
The  beauty  of  being  a  bookseller  is 
that  you  don't  have  to  be  a  literary 
critic:  all  you  have  to  do  to  books  is 
enjoy  them.  A  literary  critic  is  the 
kind  of  fellow  who  will  tell  you  that 
Wordsworth's  'The  Happy  Warrior'  is 
a  poem  of  eighty-five  lines  composed 
entirely  of  two  sentences,  one  of 
twenty-six  lines  and  one  of  fifty-nine. 
What  does  it  matter  if  Wordsworth 
wrote  sentences  almost  as  long  as 
those  of  Will  H.  Hayes,  if  only  he 
wrote  a  great  poem  ?  Literary  critics 
are  queer  birds.  There's  Professor 
Phelps  of  Yale,  for  instance.  He  pub- 
lishes a  book  in  1918  and  calls  it  'The 
Advance  of  English  Poetry  in  the 
Twentieth  Century'.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  a  book  of  that  title  oughtn't 
to  be  published  until  2018.  Then 
somebody  will  come  along  and  ask  you 
for  a  book  of  poems  about  a  type- 
writer, and  by  and  by  you'll  learn  that 
what  they  want  is  Stevenson's  'Under- 
woods'. Yes,  it's  a  complicated  life. 
Never  argue  with  customers.  Just 
give  them  the  book  they  ought  to  have, 
even  if  they  don't  know  they  want  it." 

They  went  outside  the  front  door 
and  Roger  lit  his  pipe.  In  the  little 
area  in  front  of  the  shop  windows 
stood  large  empty  boxes  supported  on 
trestles.  "The  first  thing  I  always 
do",  he  said 

"The  first  thing  you'll  both  do  is 
catch  your  death  of  cold",  said  Helen 
over  his  shoulder.  "Titania,  you  run 
and  get  your  fur.  Roger,  go  and  find 
your  cap.  With  your  bald  head,  you 
ought  to  know  better  I" 

When  they  returned  to  the  front 
door,  Titania's  blue  eyes  were  spark- 
ling above  her  soft  tippet  "I  applaud 
your  taste  in  furs",  said  Roger.  "That 
is  just  the  color  of  tobacco  smoke". 
He  blew  a  whiff  against  it  to  prove 
the  likeness.    He  felt  very  talkative, 
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as  most  older  men  do  when  a  young 
girl  looks  as  delightfully  listenable  as 
Titania  did. 

"What  an  adorable  little  place",  said 
Titania,  looking  around  at  the  book- 
shop's space  of  private  pavement, 
which  was  sunk  below  the  street  level. 
"You  could  put  tables  out  here  and 
serve  tea  in  summer-time.'' 

"The  first  thing  every  morning", 
continued  Roger,  "I  set  out  the  ten- 
cent  stuff  in  these  boxes.  I  take  it  in 
at  night  and  stow  it  in  these  bins. 
When  it  rains,  I  shove  out  an  awning, 
which  is  mighty  good  business.  Some- 
one is  sure  to  take  shelter  and  spend 
the  time  in  looking  over  the  books. 
A  really  heavy  shower  is  often  worth 
fifty  or  sixty  cents.  Once  a  week  I 
change  my  pavement  stock.  This 
week  I've  got  mostly  fiction  out  here. 
That's  the  sort  of  thing  that  comes  in 
in  unlimited  numbers.  A  good  deal  of 
it's  tripe,  but  it  serves  its  purpose." 

"Aren't  they  rather  dirty?"  said 
Titania  doubtfully,  looking  at  some 
little  blue  Rollo  books,  on  which  the 
siftings  of  generations  had  accumu- 
lated. "Would  you  mind  if  I  dusted 
them  off  a  bit?" 

"It's  abnost  unheard  of  in  the  sec- 
ond-hand trade",  said  Roger;  "but  it 
might  make  them  look  better." 

Titania  ran  inside,  borrowed  a 
duster  from  Helen,  and  began  house- 
cleaning  the  grimy  boxes,  while  Roger 
chatted  away  in  high  spirits.  Bock, 
already  noticing  the  new  order  of 
things,  squatted  on  the  doorstep  with 
an  air  of  being  a  party  to  the  conver- 
sation. Morning  pedestrians  on  Gis- 
sing  Street  passed  by,  wondering  who 
the  bookseller's  engaging  assistant 
might  be.  "I  wish  /  could  find  a  maid 
like  that",  thought  a  prosperous 
Brooklyn  housewife  on  her  way  to 
market.  "I  must  ring  her  up  some 
day  and  find  out  how  much  she  gets. 
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Roger  brought  out  armf  uls  of  books 
while  Titania  dusted. 

"One  of  the  reasons  I'm  awfully 
glad  you've  come  here  to  help  me",  he 
said,  "is  that  I'll  be  able  to  get  out 
more.  I've  been  so  tied  down  by  the 
shop  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  scout 
round,  buy  up  libraries,  make  bids  on 
collections  that  are  being  sold,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  My  stock  is  run- 
ning a  bit  low.  If  you  just  wait  for 
what  comes  in,  you  don't  get  much  of 
the  really  good  stuff." 

Titania  was  polishing  a  copy  of 
"The  Late  Mrs.  Null".  "It  must  be 
wonderful  to  have  read  so  many 
books",  she  said.  "I'm  afraid  I'm  not 
a  very  deep  reader,  but  at  any  rate 
Dad  has  taught  me  a  respect  for  good 
books.  He  gets  so  mad  because  when 
my  friends  come  to  the  house,  and  he 
asks  them  what  they've  been  reading, 
the  only  thing  they  seem  to  know  about 
is  'Dere  Mable'." 

Roger  chuckled.  "I  hope  you  don't 
think  I'm  a  mere  highbrow",  he  said. 
"As  a  customer  said  to  me  once,  with- 
out meaning  to  be  funny,  'I  like  both 
The  Iliad'  and  The  Argosy'.'  The 
only  thing  I  can't  stand  is  literature 
that  is  unfairly  and  intentionally 
flavored  with  vanilla.  Ck)nfectionery 
soon  disgusts  the  palate,  whether  you 
find  it  in  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Doctor 
Crane.  There's  an  odd  aspect  of  the 
matter  that  sometimes  strikes  me: 
Doc  Crane's  remarks  are  just  as  true 
as  Lord  Bacon's,  so  how  is  it  that  the 
Doctor  puts  me  to  sleep  in  a  para- 
graph, while  my  lord's  essays  keep  me 
awake  all  night?" 

Titania,  being  unacquainted  with 
these  philosophers,  pursued  the  char- 
acteristic feminine  course  of  clinging 
to  the  subject  on  which  she  was  in- 
formed. The  undiscerning  have  called 
this  habit  of  mind  irrelevant,  but 
wrongly.    The  feminine  intellect  leaps 
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like  a  srrasshopper;  the  masculine 
plods  as  the  ant. 

*1  see  there's  a  new  Mable  book 
coming*',  she  said.  "Ifs  called  That's 
Me  All  Over,  Mable\  and  the  news- 
stand clerk  at  the  Octagon  aays  he 
expects  to  sell  a  thousand  copies." 

"Well,  there's  a  meaning  in  that", 
said  Roger.  "People  have  a  crav- 
ing to  be  amused,  and  I'm  sure  I 
don't  blame  'em.  I'm  afraid  I  haven't 
read  'Dere  Mable'.  If  it's  really 
amusing,  I'm  glad  they  read  it.  I 
suspect  it  isn't  a  very  great  book,  be- 
cause a  Philadelphia  schoolgirl  has 
written  a  reply  to  it  called  *Dere  Bill', 
which  is  said  to  be  as  good  as  the 
original.  Now  you  can  hardly  imagine 
a  Philadelphia  flapper  writing  an 
effective  companion  to  Bacon's  'Es- 
says'. But  never  mind,  if  the  stuff's 
amusing,  it  has  its  place.  The  human 
yearning  for  innocent  pastime  is  a 
pathetic  thing,  come  to  think  about  it. 
It  shows  what  a  desperately  grim 
thing  life  has  become.  One  of  the 
most  significant  things  I  know  is  that 
breathless,  expectant,  adoring  hush 
that  falls  over  a  theatre  at  a  Saturday 
matinee,  when  the  house  goes  dark 
and  the  footlights  set  the  bottom  of 
the  curtain  in  a  glow,  and  the  late- 
comers tank  over  your  feet  climbing 
into  their  seats " 

"Isn't  it  an  adorable  moment!"  cried 
Titania. 

"Yes,  it  is",  said  Roger;  "but  it 
makes  me  sad  to  see  what  tosh  is 
handed  out  to  that  eager,  expectant 
audience,  most  of  the  time.  There 
they  all  are,  ready  to  be  thrilled,  eager 
to  be  worked  upon,  deliberately  put- 
ting themselves  into  that  glorious, 
rare,  receptive  mood  when  they  are 
clay  in  the  artist's  hand — and  Lord! 
what  miserable  substitutes  for  joy 
and  sorrow  are  put  over  on  them! 
Day  after  day  I  see  people  streaming 
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into  theatres  and  movies,  and  I  know 
that  more  than  half  the  time  they  are 
on  a  blind  quest,  thinking  they  are 
satisfied  when  in  truth  they  are  fed  on 
paltry  husks.  And  the  sad  part  about 
it  is,  that  if  you  let  yourself  think 
you  are  satisfied  with  husks,  3rou 
have  no  appetite  left  for  the  real 
grain." 

Titania  wondered,  a  little  panic- 
stricken,  whether  she  had  been  permit- 
ting herself  to  be  satisfied  with  husks. 
She  remembered  how  greatly  she  had 
enjoyed  a  Dorothy  Gish  fihn  a  few  eve- 
nings before.  "But",  she  ventured, 
"you  say  people  want  to  be  amused. 
And  if  they  laugh  and  look  happy, 
surely  they're  amused?" 

'They  only  think  they  are!"  cried 
Mifilin.  "They  think  they're  amused 
because  they  don't  know  what  real 
amusement  is!  Laughter  and  prayer 
are  the  two  noblest  habits  of  man, 
they  mark  us  off  from  the  brutes. 
To  laugh  at  cheap  jests  is  as  base  as 
to  pray  to  cheap  gods.  To  laugh  at 
Fatty  Arbuckle  is  to  degrade  the 
human  spirit!" 

Titania  thought  she  was  getting  in 
rather  deep,  but  she  had  the  tenacious 
logic  of  every  healthy  girl.    She  said : 

"But  a  joke  that  seems  cheap  to  you 
doesn't  seem  cheap  to  the  person  who 
laughs  at  it,  or  he  wouldn't  laugh". 
Her  facQ  brightened  as  a  fresh  idea 
flooded  her  mind :  "The  wooden  image 
a  savage  prays  to  may  seem  cheap  to 
you,  but  it's  the  best  god  he  knows, 
and  it's  all  right  for  him  to  pray  to  it." 

"Bully  for  you !"  said  Roger.  "Per- 
fectly true.  But  I've  got  away  from 
the  point  I  had  in  mind.  Humanity 
is  yearning  now  as  it  never  did  before 
for  truth,  for  beauty,  for  the  things 
that  comfort  and  console  and  make 
life  seem  worth  while.  I  feel  this  all 
round  me,  every  day.  We've  been 
through  a  frightful  ordeal,  and  every 
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decent  spirit  is  asking  itself  what  we 
can  do  to  pick  up  the  fragments  and 
remould  the  world  nearer  to  our 
heart's  desire.  Look  here,  here's 
something  I  found  the  other  day  in 
John  Masefield's  preface  to  one  of  his 
plays : 

The  truth  and  rapture  of  man  are  holy 
things,  not  lightly  to  he  scorned.  A  careleaa- 
neaa  of  life  and  beauty  marka  the  glutton, 
the  idler,  and  the  fool  in  their  deadly  path 
acroaa  history. 

"I  tell  you,  I've  done  some  pretty 
sober  thinking  as  I've  sat  here  in  my 
bookshop  during  the  past  horrible 
years.  Walt  Whitman  wrote  a  little 
poem  during  the  Civil  War — said 
Walt: 

Year  that  trembled  and  reeled  beneath  me. 
Must  I  learn  to  chant  the  cold  dirgea  of  the 
baffled,  and  auUen  hymns  of  defeat  t 

I've  sat  here  in  my  shop  at  night  and 
looked  round  at  my  shelves,  looked  at 
all  the  brave  books  that  house  the 
hopes  and  gentlenesses  and  dreams  of 
men  and  women,  and  wondered  if  they 
were  all  wrong,  discredited,  defeated. 
Wondered  if  the  world  were  still 
merely  a  jungle  of  fury.  I  think  I'd 
have  gone  balmy  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Walt  Whitman.  Talk  about  Mr.  Brit- 
ling — Walt  was  the  man  who  'saw 
it  through'. 

"The  glutton,  the  idler,  and  the  fool 
in  their  deadly  path  across  history 
.  .  .  aye,  a  deadly  path  indeed. 
The  German  military  men  weren't 
idlers,  but  they  were  gluttons  and 
fools  to  the  nth  power.  Look  at  their 
deadly  path!  And  look  at  other 
deadly  paths,  too.  Look  at  our  slums, 
jails,  insane  asylums.    .    . 

''I  used  to  wonder  what  I  could  do 
to  justify  my  comfortable  existence 
here  during  such  a  time  of  horror. 
What  right  had  I  to  shirk  in  a  quiet 
bookshop  when  so  many  men  were 
suffering  and  dying  through  no  fault 
of  their  own?    I  tried  to  get  into  an 


ambulance  unit,  but  I've  had  no  medi- 
cal training,  and  they  said  they  didn't 
want  men  of  my  age  unless  they  were 
experienced  doctors." 

"I  know  haw  you  felt",  said  Titania, 
with  a  surprising  look  of  comprehen- 
sion. "Don't  you  suppose  that  a  great 
many  girls,  who  couldn't  do  anything 
real  to  help,  got  tired  of  wearing  neat 
little  uniforms  with  Sam  Browne 
belts?" 

"Well",  said  Roger,  "it  was  a  bad 
time.  The  war  contradicted  and  denied 
everjrthing  I  had  ever  lived  for.  Oh, 
I  can't  tell  you  how  I  felt  about  it, 
I  can't  even  express  it  to  myself. 
Sometimes  I  used  to  feel  as  I  think 
that  truly  noble  simpleton  Henry  Ford 
may  have  felt  when  he  organized  his 
peace  voyage — that  I  would  do  any- 
thing, however  stupid,  to  stop  it  all. 
In  a  world  where  everyone  was  so  wise 
and  cynical  and  cruel,  it  was  admirable 
to  find  a  man  so  utterly  simple  and 
hopeful  as  Henry.  A  boob,  they  called 
him.  Well,  I  say  bravo  for  boobs  I  I 
dare  say  most  of  the  apostles  were 
boobs — or  maybe  they  called  them 
Bolsheviks." 

Titania  had  only  the  vaguest  notion 
about  Bolsheviks,  but  she  had  seen  a 
good  many  newspaper  cartoons. 

"I  guess  Judas  was  a  Bolshevik", 
she  said  innocently. 

"Yes,  and  probably  George  the 
Third  called  Ben  Franklin  a  Bolshe- 
vik", retorted  Roger.  "The  trouble  is, 
truth  and  falsehood  don't  come  laid 
out  in  black  and  white — Truth  and 
Huntruth,  as  the  wartime  joke  had  it. 
Sometimes  I  thought  Truth  had  van- 
ished from  the  earth",  he  cried  bit- 
terly. "Like  everything  else,  it  was 
rationed  by  the  governments.  I  taught 
myself  to  disbelieve  half  of  what  I 
read  in  the  papers.  I  saw  the  world 
clawing  itself  to  shreds  in  blind  rage. 
I  saw  hardly  anyone  brave  enough  to 
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face  the  brutalizing  absurdity  as  it 
really  was,  and  describe  it.  I  saw  the 
glutton,  the  idler,  and  the  fool  ap- 
plauding, while  brave  and  simple  men 
walked  in  the  horrors  of  hell.  The 
stay-at-home  poets  turned  it  to  pretty 
lyrics  of  glory  and  sacrifice.  Perhaps 
half  a  dozen  of  them  have  told  the 
truth.  Have  you  read  Sassoon?  Or 
Latzko's  'Men  in  War*,  which  was  so 
damned  true  that  the  government  sup- 
pressed it?  Humph!  Putting  Truth 
on  rations  I'* 

He  knocked  out  his  pipe  against  his 
heel,  and  his  blue  eyes  shone  with  a 
kind  of  desperate  earnestness. 

"But  I  tell  you,  the  world  is  going 
to  have  the  truth  about  war.  We're 
going  to  put  an  end  to  this  madness. 
It's  not  going  to  be  easy.  Just  now,  in 
the  intoxication  of  the  German  col- 
lapse, we're  all  rejoicing  in  our  new 
happiness.  I  tell  you,  the  real  peace 
will  be  a  long  time  coming.  When  you 
tear  up  all  the  fibres  of  civilization,  it's 
a  slow  job  to  knit  things  together 
again.  You  see  those  children  going 
down  the  street  to  school?  Peace  lies 
in  their  hands.  When  they  are  taught 
in  school  that  war  is  the  most  loath- 
some scourge  humanity  is  subject  to, 
that  it  smirches  and  fouls  every  lovely 
occupation  of  the  mortal  spirit,  then 
there  may  be  some  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. But  I'd  like  to  bet  they  are  hav- 
ing it  drilled  into  them  that  war  is  a 
glorious  and  noble  sacrifice. 

"The  people  who  write  poems  about 
the  divine  frenzy  of  going  over  the 
top  are  usually  those  who  dipped  their 
pens  a  long,  long  way  from  the  slimy 
duckboards  of  the  trenches.  It's  funny 
how  we  hate  to  face  realities.  I  knew 
a  commuter  once  who  rode  in  town 
every  day  on  the  8.18.  But  he  used 
to  call  it  the  7.73.  He  said  it  made 
him  feel  more  virtuous." 

There  was  a  pause,   while  Roger 


watched  some  belated  urchins  hurry- 
ing toward  school. 

"I  think  any  man  would  be  a  traitor 
to  humanity  who  didn't  pledge  every 
effort  of  his  waking  life  to  an  attempt 
to  make  war  impossible  in  future." 

"Surely  no  one  would  deny  that", 
said  Titania.  "But  I  do  think  the  war 
was  very  glorious  as  well  as  very  ter- 
rible. I've  known  lots  of  men  who 
went  over,  knowing  well  what  they 
were  to  face,  and  yet  went  gladly  and 
humbly  in  the  thought  they  were 
going  for  a  true  cause." 

"A  cause  which  is  so  true  shouldn't 
need  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  fine 
lives",  said  Roger  gravely.  "Don't 
imagine  I  don't  see  the  dreadful  no- 
bility of  it.  But  poor  humanity 
shouldn't  be  asked  to  be  noble  at  such 
a  cost.  That's  the  most  pitiful 
tragedy  of  it  all.  Don't  you  suppose 
the  Germans  thought  they,  too,  were 
marching  off  for  a  noble  cause,  when 
they  began  it  and  forced  this  misery 
on  the  world?  They  had  been  edu- 
cated to  believe  so  for  a  generation. 
That's  the  terrible  hypnotism  of  it  all, 
the  brute  mass-impulse,  the  pride  and 
national  spirit,  the  instinctive  sim- 
plicity of  men  that  makes  them  wor- 
ship what  is  their  own  above  every- 
thing else.  I've  thrilled  and  shouted 
with  patriotic  pride,  like  everyone. 
Music  and  flags  and  men  marching  in 
step  have  bewitched  me,  as  they  do  all 
of  us.  And  then  I've  gone  home  and 
sworn  to  root  this  evil  instinct  out  of 
my  soul.  God  help  us — let's  love  the 
world,  love  humanity — not  just  our 
own  country !  That's  why  I'm  so  keen 
about  the  part  we're  going  to  play  at 
the  Peace  Conference.  Our  motto  over 
there  will  be  'America  Last' !  Hurrah 
for  us,  I  say,  for  we  shall  be  the  only 
nation  over  there  with  absolutely  no 
ax  to  grind.  Nothing  but  a  pax  to 
grind  I" 
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It  argued  well  for  Titania's  breadth 
of  mind  that  she  was  not  dismayed 
nor  alarmed  at  the  poor  bookseller's 
anguished  harangue.  She  surmised 
sagely  that  he  was  cleansing  his  bosom 
of  much  perilous  stuff.  In  some  mys- 
terious way  she  had  learned  the  great- 
est and  rarest  of  the  spirit's  gifts — 
toleration. 

**You  can't  help  loving  your  coun- 
try"»  she  said. 

"Let's  go  indoors",  he  answered. 
"You'll  catch  cold  out  here.  I  want 
to  show  you  my  alcove  of  books  on  the 


war. 
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Of  course  one  can't  help  loving 
one's  countrjr",  he  added.  "I  love  mine 
so  much  that  I  want  to  see  her  take 
the  lead  in  making  a  new  era  possible. 
She  has  sacrificed  least  for  war,  she 
should  be  ready  to  sacrifice  most  for 
peace.  As  for  me",  he  said,  smiling, 
"I'd  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  whole 
Republican  party !" 

"I  don't  see  why  you  call  the  war  an 
absurdity",  said  Titania.  "We  had  to 
beat  Germany,  or  where  would  civili- 
zation have  been?" 

*'We  had  to  beat  Germany,  yes,  but 
the  absurdity  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
had  to  beat  ourselves  in  doing  it.  The 
first  thing  you'll  find,  when  the  Peace 
Conference  gets  to  work,  will  be  that 
we  shall  have  to  help  Germany  onto 
her  feet  again  so  that  she  can  be  pun- 
ished in  an  orderly  way.  We  shall 
have  to  feed  her  and  admit  her  to  com- 
merce so  that  she  can  pay  her  indem- 
nities— ^we  shall  have  to  police  her 
cities  to  prevent  revolution  from  burn- 
ing her  up-— and  the  upshot  of  it  all 
will  be  that  men  will  have  fought  the 
most  terrible  war  in  history,  and  en- 
dured nameless  horrors,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  nursing  their  enemy  back  to 
health.  If  that  isn't  an  absurdity, 
what  is?    That's  what  happens  when 


a  great  nation  like  Germany  goes  in- 
sane. 

"Well,  we're  up  against  some  ter- 
ribly complicated  problems.  My  only 
consolation  is  that  I  think  the  book- 
seller can  play  as  useful  a  part  as  any 
man  in  rebuilding  the  world's  sanity. 
When  I  was  fretting  over  what  I  could 
do  to  help  things  along,  I  came  across 
two  lines  in  my  favorite  poet  that  en- 
couraged me.  Good  old  George  Her- 
bert says — 

A  grain  of  «rlory  mixed  with  humblenesse 
Cures  both  a  fever  and  letharflrlcknesse. 

Certainly,  running  a  second-hand 
bookstore  is  a  pretty  humble  calling, 
but  I've  mixed  a  grain  of  glory  with 
it,  in  my  own  imagination  at  any  rate. 
You  see,  books  contain  the  thoughts 
and  dreams  of  men,  their  hopes  and 
strivings  and  all  their  inmiortal  parts. 
It's  in  books  that  most  of  us  learn 
how  splendidly  worth  while  life  is.  I 
never  realized  the  greatness  of  the 
human  spirit,  the  indomitable  gran- 
deur of  man's  mind,  until  I  read  Mil- 
ton's 'Areopagitica'.  To  read  that 
great  outburst  of  splendid  anger  en- 
nobles the  meanest  of  us,  simply  be- 
cause we  belong  to  the  same  species  of 
animal  as  Milton.  Books  are  the  im- 
mortality of  the  race,  the  father  and 
mother  of  most  that  is  worth  while 
cherishing  in  our  hearts.  To  spread 
good  books  about,  to  sow  them  in  fer- 
tile minds,  to  propagate  understanding 
and  a  carefulness  of  life  and  beauty — 
isn't  that  high  enough  mission  for  a 
man?  The  bookseller  is  the  real  Mr. 
Valiant-For-Truth." 

"Here's  my  war-alcove",  he  went  on. 
"I've  stacked  up  here  most  of  the 
really  good  books  the  war  has  brought 
out.  If  humanity  has  sense  enough  to 
take  these  books  to  heart,  it  will  never 
get  itself  into  this  mess  again.  Print- 
er's ink  has  been  running  a  race 
against  gunpowder  these  many,  many 
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years.  Ink  is  handicapped,  in  a  way, 
because  you  can  blow  up  a  man  with 
gunpowder  in  half  a  second,  while  it 
may  take  twenty  years  to  blow  him  up 
with  a  book.  But  the  gunpowder  de- 
stroys itself  along  with  its  victim, 
while  a  book  can  keep  on  exploding  for 
centuries.  There's  Hardy's  'Dynasts' 
for  example.  When  you  read  that 
book  you  can  feel  it  blowing  up  your 
mind.  It  leaves  you  gasping,  ill, 
nauseated — O,  it's  not  pleasant  to  feel 
some  really  pure  intellect  filtered  into 
one's  brain!  It  hurts!  There's 
enough  TNT  in  that  book  to  blast 
war  from  the  face  of  the  globe.  But 
there's  a  slow  fuse  attached  to  it.  It 
hasn't  really  exploded  yet.  Maybe  it 
won't,  for  another  fifty  years. 

"In  regard  to  the  war,  think  what 
books  have  accomplished.  What  was 
the  first  thing  all  the  governments 
started  to  do — ^publish  books!  Blue 
books,  yellow  books,  white  books,  red 
books — everything  but  black  books, 
which  would  have  been  appropriate  in 
Berlin.  They  knew  that  guns  and 
troops  were  helpless  unless  they  could 
get  the  books  on  their  side,  too.  Books 
did  as  much  as  an3rthing  else  to  bring 
America  into  the  war.  Some  German 
books  helped  to  wipe  the  Kaiser  off 
his  throne— 'I  Accuse',  and  Dr.  Mueh- 
lon's  magnificent  outburst  'The  Van- 
dal of  Europe',  and  Lichnowsky's 
private  memorandum,  which  '  shook 
Germany  to  her  foundations — simply 
because  he  told  the  truth.  Here's  that 
book  'Men  in  War',  written  I  believe  by 
a  Hungarian  ofilcer,  with  its  noble 
dedication  'To  Friend  and  Foe'.  Here 
are  some  of  the  French  books — ^books 
in  which  the  clear,  passionate  intel- 
lect of  that  race,  with  its  savage  irony, 
bums  like  a  flame.  Remain  Holland's 
'Au  Dessus  de  la  M§16e',  written  in 
exile  in  Switzerland;  Barbusse's  ter- 
rible 'Le  Feu' ;  Duhamel's  bitter  'Civi- 


lization' ;  Bourget's  strangely  fascinat- 
ing novel  'The  Meaning  of  Death'. 
And  the  noble  books  that  have  come 
out  of  England :  'A  Student  in  Arms' ; 
'The  Tree  of  Heaven';  'Why  Men 
Fight'  by  Bertrand  Russell — I'm  hop- 
ing he'll  write  one  on  'Why  Men  Are 
Imprisoned':  you  know  he  was  locked 
up  for  his  sentiments !  And  here's  one 
of  the  most  moving  of  all — 'The  Let- 
ters of  Arthur  Heath',  a  gentle,  sensi- 
tive, young  Oxford  tutor  who  was 
killed  on  the  western  front.  You  ought 
to  read  that  book.  It  shows  the  en- 
tire lack  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
English.  Heath  and  his  friends,  the 
night  before  they  enlisted,  sat  up 
singing  the  German  music  they  had 
loved,  as  a  kind  of  farewell  to  the 
old,  friendly,  joyous  life.  Yes,  that's 
the  kind  of  thing  war  does — ^wipes  out 
spirits  like  Arthur  Heath.  Please  read 
it.  Then  you'll  have  to  read  Philip 
Gibbs,  and  Lowes  Dickinson,  and  all 
the  young  poets.  Of  course  you've 
read  Wells  already.    Everybody  has." 

"How  about  the  Americans?"  said 
Titania.  "Haven't  they  written  any- 
thing about  the  war  that's  worth 
while?" 

"Here's  one  that  I  found  a  lot  of 
meat  in,  streaked  with  philosophical 
gristle",  said  Roger,  relighting  his 
pipe.  He  pulled  out  a  copy  of  "Pro- 
fessor Latimer's  Progress".  "There 
was  one  passage  that  I  remember 
marking — ^let's  see  now,  what  was  it? 
— Yes,  here! 

It  ia  true  that,  if  you  made  a  poll  of  newa- 
paper  editors,  you  might  find  a  great  many 
voho  think  that  war  ia  evil.  But  if  you 
were  to  take  a  census  among  paatora  of 
faahionahle  metropolitan  churchea — 

That's  a  bull's-eye  hit!  The  church 
has  done  for  itself  with  most  thinking 
men.  .  .  .  There's  another  good 
passage  in  'Professor  Latimer',  where 
he  points  out  the  philosophical  value  of 
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dishwashing.  Some  of  Latimer's  talk 
is  so  much  in  common  with  my  ideas 
that  I've  been  rather  hoping  he'd  drop 
in  here  some  day.  I'd  like  to  meet 
him.  As  for  American  poets,  get  wise 
to  Edwin  Robinson — " 

There  is  no  knowing  how  long  the 
bookseller's  monologue  might  have 
continued,  but  at  this  moment  Helen 
appeared  from  the  kitchen. 

"Good  gracious,  Roger!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "I've  heard  your  voice  pip- 
ing away  for  I  don't  know  how  long. 
What  are  you  doing — giving  the  poor 
child  a  Chautauqua  lecture?  You 
must  want  to  frighten  her  out  of  the 
book  business." 

Roger  looked  a  little  sheepish.  "My 
dear",  he  said,  "I  was  only  laying 
down  a  few  of  the  principleis  underly- 
ing the  art  of  bookselling — " 

"It  was  very  interesting,  honestly  it 
was",  said  Titania  brightly.  Mrs. 
Mifflin,  in  a  blue-check  apron  and  with 
plump  arms  floury  to  the  elbow,  gave 
her  a  wink — or  as  near  a  wink  as  a 
woman  ever  achieves  (ask  the  man 
who  owns  one). 

"Whenever  Mr.  Mifflin  feels  very 
low  in  his  mind  about  the  business", 
she  said,  "he  falls  back  on  those  high- 
ly idealized  sentiments.  He  knows 
that  next  to  being  a  parson,  he's  got 
into  the  worst  line  there  is,  and  he 
tries  bravely  to  conceal  it  from  him- 
self." 

"I  think  it's  too  bad  to  give  me  away 
before  Miss  Titania",  said  Roger  smil- 
ing, so  Titania  saw  this  was  merely  a 
family  joke. 

"Really,  truly",  she  protested,  "I'm 
having  a  lovely  time.  I've  been  learn- 
ing all  about  Professor  Latimer  who 
wrote  'The  Handle  of  Europe',  and  all 
sorts  of  things.  I've  been  afraid  every 
minute  that  some  customer  would 
come  in  and  interrupt  us." 

"No    fear    of    that",    said    Helen. 


"They're  scarce  in  the  early  morning." 
She  went  back  to  her  kitchen. 

"Well,  Miss  Titania,"  resumed 
Roger — "you  see  what  I'm  driving  at. 
I  want  to  give  people  an  entirely  new 
idea  about  bookshops.  The  grain  of 
glory  that  I  hope  will  cure  both  my 
fever  and  my  'lethargicknesse'  is  my 
conception  of  the  bookstore  as  a  power- 
house, a  radiating  place  for  truth  and 
beauty.  I  insist  'books  are  not  abso- 
lutely dead  things:  they  are  as  lively 
as  those  fabulous  dragons'  teeth,  and 
being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance 
to  spring  up  armed  men'.  How  about 
Bemhardi?  Some  of  my  Com  Cob 
friends  tell  me  books  are  just  mer- 
chandise.   Pshaw  I" 

"I  haven't  read  much  of  Bernard 
Shaw",  said  Titania. 

"Did  you  ever  notice  how  books 
track  you  down  and  hunt  you  out? 
They  follow  you  like  the  hound  in 
Francis  Thompson's  poem.  They 
know  their  quarry!  Look  at  that 
book  'The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams'!  Just  watch  the  way  it's 
hounding  out  thinking  people  this  win- 
ter. And  'The  Four  Horsemen' — ^you 
can  see  it  racing  in  the  veins  of  the 
reading  people.  It's  one  of  the  uncan- 
niest  things  I  know  to  watch  a  real 
book  on  its  career — it  follows  you  and 
follows  you  and  drives  you  into  a  cor- 
ner and  makes  you  read  it.  There's  a 
queer  old  book  that's  been  chasing  me 
for  years:  'The  Life  and  Opinions  of 
John  Buncle,  Esq.',  it's  called.  I've 
tried  to  escape  it,  but  every  now  and 
then  it  sticks  up  its  head  somewhere. 
It'll  get  me  some  day,  and  I'll  be  com- 
pelled to  read  it.  'Ten  Thousand  a 
Year'  trailed  me  the  same  way  until  I 
surrendered.  Words  can't  describe 
the  cunning  of  some  books.  You'll 
think  you've  shaken  them  off  your 
trail,  and  then  one  day  some  innocent- 
looking  customer  will  pop  in  and  be- 
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gin  to  talk,  and  you'll  know  he's  an 
unconscious  agent  of  book-destiny. 
There's  an  old  sea-captain  who  drops 
in  here  now  and  then.  He's  simply  the 
novels  of  Captain  Marryat  put  into 
flesh.  He  has  me  under  a  kind  of 
spell:  I  know  I  shall  have  to  read 
'Peter  Simple'  before  I  die,  just  be- 
cause the  old  fellow  loves  it  so.  That's 
why  I  call  this  place  the  Haunted 
Bookshop.  Haunted  by  the  ghosts  of 
the  books  I  haven't  read.  Poor,  un- 
easy spirits,  they  walk  and  walk 
around  me.  There's  only  one  way  to 
lay  the  ghost  of  a  book,  and  that  is  to 
read  it." 

"I  know  what  you  mean",  said  Ti- 
tania.  "I  haven't  read  much  Bernard 
Shaw,  but  I  feel  I  shall  have  to.  He 
meets  me  at  every  turn,  bullying  me. 


And  I  know  lots  of  people  who  are 
simply  terrorized  by  H.  G.  Wells. 
Every  time  one  of  his  books  comes 
out,  and  that's  pretty  often,  they're 
in  a  perfect  panic  until  they've  read 
it." 

Roger  chuckled.  "Some  have  even 
been  stampeded  into  subscribing  to 
'The  New  Republic'  for  that  very  pur- 
pose." 

"But  speaking  of  the  Haunted  Book- 
shop, what's  your  special  interest  in 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  book?" 

"Oh,  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  it", 
said  Roger.  "I  must  put  it  back  in  its 
place  on  the  shelf."  He  ran  back  to 
the  den  to  get  it,  and  just  then  the 
bell  clanged  at  the  door.  A  customer 
came  in,  and  the  one-sided  gossip  was 
over  for  the  time  being. 
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THE  PASSION  FOR  PREFACES  IN  SOME  RECENT 

BOOKS  OF  VERSE 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 


Why  will  our  young  poets  write 
prefaces  for  their  volumes,  and  in 
them  apologize  and  explain?  If  a 
poem  does  not  speak  for  itself,  if  it 
does  not  paint  itself  on  the  mind,  all 
the  prose  in  the  world  will  not  justify 
it.  Thank  heaven  architects  don't  ex- 
plain their  buildings — ^they  don't  even 
sign  them;  and  musicians  and  painters 
and  sculptors  are  not  forever  talking 
or  haranguing  about  their  art.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  far  better  to 
try  to  write  good  poetry  than  to  dis- 
cuss it.  Do  your  work  as  well  as  you 
can  and  let  it  stand  or  fall. 

There  are  ten  books  on  my  desk  as 
I  write  this — ^ten  books  of  verse;  and 
all  except  one  contain  a  preface.  Wil- 
lard  Wattles  is  a  sinner,  doubly;  for 
his  little  foreword  tells  nothing — it 
were  far  better  if  he  had  never  written 
it.  In  the  very  first  sentence  he 
blushes  furiously — ^but  proceeds  in  the 
most  bromidic  manner  to  enlighten  the 
reader  as  to  the  production  of  certain 
of  his  lyrics:  as  if  it  were  necessary 
to  know  that  one  poem  was  written  in 
such  and  such  a  year  and  another  in 
such  and  such  a  month — ^he  almost 
gives  the  day  and  the  hour.  ''Lanterns 
in  Gethsemane"  may  need  an  explana- 
tion; but  Mr.  Wattles  is  not  the  per- 
son to  offer  it.  The  jacket,  which  has 
come  to  mean  only  another  preface, 
tells  us  that  it  is  ''verse  most  unusual : 
vibrant  with  meaning  and  rich  with 
vision",  an  attempt  to  explain  Christ 
in  the  present  crisis. 

Now,  I  have  like  fragments  by  this 
young  poet  which  I  have  seen  in  the 


magazines;  but  when  his  verse  is 
gathered  together  it  has  a  monotony 
that  somewhat  palls ;  and  his  parochial 
religiosity  is  a  thing  to  be  decried  and 
almost  wept  over;  for,  artistically,  it 
will  never  get  him  anywhere.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  which  he  gives  in 
his  unnecessary  preface,  he  says: 
"There  is  no  mistake  I  make  which 
Jesus  does  not  understand".  Think 
of  a  poet  saying  that!  I  could  under- 
stand a  Salvation  Army  lassie  thus 
confessing  in  public  on  a  street  comer 
— ^that  is  what  she  is  there  for;  but 
why  should  the  casual  reader  who  has 
bought  Mr.  Wattles's  book  to  enjoy  his 
work  as  an  artist,  care  if  the  good 
Lord  understands  Mr.  Wattles's 
faults?  Lo!  they  are  many;  and,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  some  of  them  are 
hard  to  forgive.  His  artistic  sinning 
is  all  the  greater  since  now  and  then 
he  shows  a  gleam  of  the  real  fire,  as 
when  he  sings, — 

Dead  and  forgotten,  though  the  world's  cathe- 
drals. 
Trembling  with  music,  blossom  Into  stone. 

But  how  can  one  reconcile  such  a  tal- 
ent with  unoriginal  lines  like, — 

The  day  that's  gone  will  nevermore  return, 

or,— 

We  touched  a  flower,   the  petals  dropped  in 
dung. 

This  last  is  at  worst  only  an  error  of 
taste;  but  the  following  is  unpardon- 
able: 

so  they 

Tongued  their  pale  cheeks  and  politely  hissed. 

And  he  makes  the  gentle  Saviour  say, 
in  a  poem  called  "I  am  that  I  am"  (the 
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same  Saviour  who  understands  all  his 
faults!): 

When  Cleopatra  watched  the  work 
Of  poison,  I  was  there; 
Her  fingers  felt  my  breast  srrow  cold, 
Her  harp  player. 

For  sheer  banality  I  have  never  read 
anything  worse.  May  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  Mr.  Wattles's  soul ! 

The  trouble  with  this  young  West- 
earner  is  that  he  is  sleekly  contented, 
with  a  Pollyanna  optimism  that  infu- 
riates one.  He  is  too  fond  of  self- 
analysis;  and  when  he  attempts,  as  in 
singing  thus : 

My  knee  was  sprung 
And  I  couldn't  see, 
So  I  climbed  up  high 
In    a   jujube    tree, 

or  again, — 

And  Jesus  will  laugh 
And  say  it's  good 
That  I've  moved  Into 
His  neighborhood. 

When  he  lights  his  pipe 
I  think  he'll  scratch 
The  morning-star 
For  his  safety  match, — 

one  groans,  and  again  cries  out,  "May 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  Mr.  Wattles's 
soul!"  It  is  all  an  amazing  attempt 
to  be  simple.  Mr.  Wattles  has  much 
to  learn.  His  technique  is  slatternly, 
as  in  some  of  the  Omarian  stanzas 
called  "Youth  Apologizes".  We  can 
only  hope  some  of  the  rough  lines  are 
due  to  printer's  errors;  but  no  mere 
typographer  threw  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  "beyond"  in  "Against 
my  Second  Coming". 

Every  now  and  then  Mr.  Wattles  has 
a  big  idea,  but  in  his  effort  to  be  mat- 
ter-of-fact he  ruins  it.  Take  "A  Se- 
cret", and  see  how  it  is  marred  by  the 
poet's  refusal  to  allow  the  reader  to 
use  his  own  imagination.  And  how 
a  farmer  boy,  sleeping,  could  have 
found  David's  sling  and  lost  it  again 
is  quite  beyond  me.  Was  the  word 
sleeping"  dragged  in  for  the  sake  of 


« 


a  rhjrme?  If  so,  give  me  vers  libre 
every  time  I  There  is  nothing  lovelier 
in  poetry  than  the  right  kind  of  repe- 
tition; but  in  pieces  like  "Jericho" 
Mr.  Wattles  reiterates  until  one  has 
the  feeling  that  doggerel  has  been  pro- 
duced; and  "Pisgah"  succeeds  in  be- 
coming only  a  passable!  hjrmn,  not  the 
passionate  human  experience  Mr. 
Wattles  evidently  int^ded  to  record. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities,  as  I  said ;  for 
this  young  man  could  write  good  poet- 
ry if  he  wanted  to,  and  if  he  lost  some 
of  his  self-love. 

Mr.  (or,  rather,  Professor)  Fred- 
erick E.  Pierce  prefaces  his  book, 
"Poems  of  New  England  and  Old 
Spain",  with  some  words  explanatory 
of  his  very  blank  verse.  He  links  his 
name  with  that  of  Robert  Frost — a 
delicate  and  dangerous  thing  to  do. 
Simply  because  he  chooses  to  write  of 
lonely  New  England  farm  life,  I  sup- 
pose he  imagines  the  reader  will  asso- 
ciate his  lines  with  those  of  one  of 
the  most  important  interpreters  of  our 
time ;  but  it  will  not  be  so.  For  Frost 
is  a  genius,  and  Pierce  is — ^well,  to 
put  it  plainly — only  a  professor.  He 
may  be  able  to  tell  his  classes  some- 
thing of  scansion  and  iambic  penta- 
meter; but  he  does  not  write  authentic 
poetry.  For  the  most  part  his  meas- 
ures give  only  the  impression  of 
chopped-up  prose — ^and  uninteresting 
prose  at  that.  His  people  do  not  live 
and  breathe;  they  are  mere  puppets. 
When  Professor  Pierce  gets  to  an  in- 
teresting place  in  a  description  of 
their  wan  lives,  he  has  the  amateur's 
habit  of  telling  you  that  something 
dramatic  happened,  or  that  several 
years  passed,  and  lets  it  go  at  that. 
It's  a  great  pity;  for  he  irritates  his 
reader,  who,  having  waded  through 
several  pages  of  stilted  verse,  hopes 
he  has  at  last  come  upon  the  illuminat- 
ing passage  which  will  make  the  rest 
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worth  while.  But  here  and  there 
stands  out  a  brilliant,  sharp  line — a 
line  that  reveals  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  nature;  such  a  line 
as, — 

The    twinkling    fireflies    moved    like    fallen 
stars, 

or,— 

The  myriad-branched  maernolia  bloomed  for 

her, 
Qod's  candelabra  tipped  with  spirit  flre. 

And  better  still : 

Called  life  to  sunnier  slopes  in  laughing  May, 
Or  April  hours,  when  bud  and  leaf  unfolding 
Hung  delicate  as  the  silken  dress  of  brides. 

In  his  preface,  Professor  Pierce 
says  that  the  people  he  writes  of 
would  not  always  speak  like  typical 
farmers.  Neither,  I  venture  to  say, 
would  they  speak  as  they  do  on,  say, 
page  31,  when  a  boy  says  to  his  father: 

My  future  calls  me ;  earth  and  ocean  call  me. 
Vast  mines  in  mountains  half  a  world  away, 
Qreat   ships   with    foreign    funnels   dropping 

down 
In  the  still  twilight,  bound  for  twilight  lands. 

The  charm  of  Frost  is  that  he  makes 
his  people  speak  like  human  beings.  If 
Professor  Pierce  ever  met  a  lad  like 
the  one  in  "Father  and  Son",  he  should 
have  murdered  him,  and  not  written  a 
panegyric  about  him. 

To  my  mind,  "In  Flanders  Fields" 
is  one  of  the  finest  poetic  utterances 
this  war  has  brought  forth;  but,  like 
Bourdillon  who  wrote  "The  Night  Has 
a  Thousand  Eyes",  Colonel  McCrae 
wrote  only  one  poem  that  will  last. 
Yet  that  one  is  enough.  Think  of 
leaving  such  a  monument  behind  you  I 
This  great  rondeau  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  just  published;  for  having 
blown  about  the  world  for  many 
months — a  fugitive  bird  dipping  its 
wings  upon  the  pages  of  every  news* 
paper  imaginable, — it  has  at  last 
found  a  solid  resting-place  between 
covers.  The  late  Ck>loners  friend,  Sir 
Andrew  Macphail,  has  written  a  touch- 


ing introduction  which  throws  much 
light  on  the  character  of  the  soldier- 
poet,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  Great  War.  How  one 
would  have  liked  to  know  McCrae, 
whose  sensitive,  manly  face  looks  out 
from  two  or  three  pictures  in  the  vol- 
ume! Everybody  should  have  this 
book  in  his  library,  though  it  contains, 
as  I  said,  no  other  notable  poem;  but 
the  title  piece  will  live,  as  it  deserves 
to  live,  with  Masefield's  "August, 
1914",  and  A.  E.  Housman's  "On  a 
Mercenary  Army",  the  latter  all  too 
little  known  in  this  country. 

James  C.  Welsh,  under  the  title  of 
"Songs  of  a  Miner",  gives  us  a  slender 
volume,  slender  both  in  format  and 
substance.  If  Mr.  Wattles  and  Pro- 
fessor Pierce  write  rambling  introduc- 
tions to  their  books,  Mr.  Welsh  does 
just  the  opposite;  for  his  preface  is  a 
sincere  little  essay,  telling  frankly  of 
his  origin,  containing  a  beautiful  trib- 
ute to  his  mother  and  to  two  friends, 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  of  Glasgow, 
who  helped  him  upward.  Bernard 
Shaw,  he  tells  us,  was  asked  to  write 
the  foreword,  but  refused,  as  he 
wanted  Welsh  to  stand  on  his  own 
literary  legs.  Good  advice,  that.  It 
is  difficult  to  review  this  young  poet 
after  his  earnest  and  sane  statement 
of  his  life  and  his  struggles;  as  an 
editor,  I  know  how  it  pains  me  to  re- 
turn the  manuscripts  of  the  beginner, 
with  the  polite  excuse  that  "our  bins 
are  full",  or  "we  are  overcrowded  at 
present.  Call  again".  Editors  don't 
relish  this  part  of  their  thankless 
work,  despite  their  cruel  critics;  and 
reviewers  would  far  rather  say  pleas- 
ant things  about  the  efforts  of  any 
man  or  woman  whose  book  comes  to 
their  table.  The  truth  must  be  told, 
however.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Welsh 
hasn't  much  to  say,  and  he  says  that 
little   only   fairly   well.     His   verses 
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might  just  as  well  have  been  written 
by  a  cab-driver  or  a  carpenter,  for 
only  one  poem  gives  any  expression  of 
his  vocation  in  life.  The  rest  are  the 
nondescript  little  songs  of  any  casual 
singer,  and  their  value  is  purely  per- 
sonal. I  do  wish  I  could  say  that 
here  is  another  authentic  voice,  a  man 
worth  while,  a  toiler  with  a  message, 
or  something  equally  pleasant. 

Even  the  experienced  Henry  van 
Dyke  must  write  a  bit  of  a  preface 
for  his  infinitesimal  volume,  ''Golden 
Stars'*.  He  abnost  apologizes  for  the 
inclusion  of  all  the  poems  except  the 
one  which  gives  the  book  its  title, 
thereby  disarming  his  critics.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  if  a  lesser  name  had 
been  on  the  manuscript  when  the  pub- 
lisher's reader  considered  it,  there 
would  have  been  no  date  of  publica- 
tion set;  for  of  all  the  banal  and 
tawdry  stuff  produced  by  the  recent 
conflict,  this  takes  the  palm.  It  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on.  And 
how  Dr.  van  Dyke  used  to  write!  He 
is  to  literature  nowadays  what  Harry 
B.  Smith  is  to  comic  opera. 

A  young  man  whose  name  is  new 
to  me  publishes  a  thin  volume  called 
"Songs  and  Symphonies".  His  name 
is  Nathan  Rosenbaum.  I  doubt  if  he 
will  be  heard  of  again;  for  he  writes 
the  freest  kind  of  free  verse,  and  his 
attempts  at  rhjrmed  couplets  are  any- 
thing but  successful.  His  themes  are 
commonplace,  and  his  adjectives  and 
figures  of  speech  equally  so.  He  tells 
us  solemnly,  after  the  way  of  youth, 
that  "Sorrow  waits  for  all  men  bom", 
and  he  asserts,  as  though  Bryant  had 
never  said  it,  that  "The  melancholy 
days  of  Autumn  are  here".  And  he 
continues,  bromidically  enough : 

The  dead  leaves  are  fallingr 
From  the  treetops; 
Saffron  and  mellow-red, 
Tarnished  gold  and  ashen-brown. 


The  dead  leaves  are  falling 

Prom  the  treetops. 

Covering  the  damp  mallow  earth, 

Hiding  the  winding  roads. 

Floating  upon  the  breasts 

Of  purple-blue  waters. 

The  dead  leaves  are  falling. 

Slowly  falling. 

Falling. 

No,  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  this  will  never 
do  in  these  rushing  years,  these  times 
of  stress  and  rich  human  drama.  You 
must  live  a  little  more  before  you 
again  set  pen  to  paper.  But  one  thing 
is  to  your  credit — you  did  not  write  a 
preface ! 

I  find  it  difiicult  to  be  gentle  with 
a  versifier  who  rhymes  "time"  and 
"mine",  "weary"  and  "Mary".  That  is 
what  Amy  Redpath  Roddick  does  in 
her  slender  book,  "The  Flag".  For  the 
most  part  these  are  imperfect  verses 
not  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
printed  page,  efforts  to  show  how  loyal 
Canada  has  been  in  the  world  con- 
flict. But  the  author  has  no  tech- 
nique, and  it  were  far  better  for  Can- 
ada— and  herself — if  she  had  remained 
mute.  Lest  I  be  accused  of  being  too 
harsh,  let  me  quote  a  sample  stanza 
from  page  31 : 


Though  our  verse  may  seem  too  terse. 
Somewhat  odd  and  not  quite  nice; 
Yet  it's  fine,  each  single  line. 
Free  from  metre  and  from  rhyme. 
It's  intense,  without  much  sense! 


The  rest  is  silence. 

"Afterglow"  was  written  by  the  late 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Jr.,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  famous  novelist. 
Young  Cooper  became  a  captain  in  our 
army,  and  died  at  Camp  Dix  of  pneu- 
monia, in  February,  1918.  Professor 
Beers,  in  a  sympathetic  foreword 
(quite  justified,  in  this  case)  tells  us 
that  Captain  Cooper  had  been  trying 
to  shape  his  life  so  that  he  could  aban- 
don the  study  and  practice  of  law,  in 
order  that  he  might  live  in  the  coun- 
try and  find  time  to  write.   The  volume 
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he  left  behind  him  seems  to  justify 
this  ambition,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
died  in  the  flush  of  his  youth.  Many 
of  the  verses  reveal  the  true  singer; 
but  perhaps,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
his  literary  executors  have  included  a 
few  pieces  that  Cooper  himself  would 
have  omitted.  The  whole  content  of 
the  volume,  however,  is  one  of  courage 
and  high  conviction.  Captain  Cooper 
left  beauty  and  grace  behind  him.  He 
is  one  of  that  little  band  of  soldier- 
poets  which  America  gave  to  the  great 
god  of  war. 

"Fisherman's  Verse"  is  a  heavenly 
anthology  of  all  that  is  best  from  the 
angler's  point  of  view.  It  has  been 
collected  with  great  discretion  by  Wil- 
liam Haynes  and  Joseph  LeRoy  Har- 
rison ;  and  if,  a  few  paragraphs  above, 
I  wrote  scathingly  of  Henry  van 
Dyke's  tiny  volume,  I  must  praise 
without  stint  his  conversational  intro- 
duction to  this  book.  It  is  just  what 
it  should  be — a  light,  cheerful,  out-of- 
doors  bit  of  writing,  as  graceful  as  a 
fishing-rod  in  action.  There  are  songs 
grave  and  gay,  from  the  well-worn 
Anonjrmous  to  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
and  Clinton  Scollard — and,  by  the 
way,  there  is  a  typographical  error  in 
Mr.  Scollard's  verses  on  page  292 
which  should  be  corrected  before  the 
second  edition  goes  to  press.  There 
isn't  an  angler  in  the  world  who  should 
not  get  this  happy  volume  for  his 
library.  I  have  never  been  a  fisher- 
man ;  but  after  reading  these  poems  I 
want  to  get  the  equipment — and  the 
right  companion — and  go  to  it.  Can 
one  say  more  for  any  book? 

Just  as  one  grows  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened over  the  outlook  for  Amer- 
ican poetry  and  broods  over  the  lack 
of  authentic  voices  here,  there  arrives 
a  singer  like  John  G.  Neihardt — a 
vigorous  Nebraskan  who  comes,  not 
with  a  light  sheaf  of  lyrics,  but  with 


an     epic!  —  "The     Song    of     Three 
Friends".      And    moreover    he    an- 
nounces, in  a  preface  that  is  again 
worth  the  writing — and  the  reading — 
that  this  is  but  one  of  a  trilogy  of 
such  epics.  In  an  era  of  telephones  and 
telegraphs  and  "speeding",  it  is  re- 
freshing to  know  that  there  is  one 
poet,  at  least,  who  has  the  time  and 
the  inclination  to  take  his  art  serious- 
ly and  leisurely;  and  one  enviously  pic- 
tures him,  out  on  his  lonely  prairie 
lands,   sifting   the   stuff  of  dreams, 
weighing   this   phrase   or   that,   and 
moulding  his  songs  into  the  shape  that 
suits  his  happy  heart.     What  Noyes 
did  for  Drake  and  the  Spanish  Arma- 
da, Neihardt  will  do,  without  doubt, 
for  that  romantic  period  in  our  his- 
tory when  those  hardy  adventurers, 
trappers  and  traders  all,  the  Ashley- 
Henry  men,  traversed  the  upper  Mis- 
souri river.     Mr.   Neihardt  has  ab- 
sorbed   the    history    of    those    early 
'twenties;  he  has  lived  for  months  at 
a  time  on  the  river  he  loves — ^I  recall 
his  prose  record,  several  years  back, 
of  that  ahnost  mystical  yet  thoroughly 
human    love-affair,    which    he   called 
"The  River  and  I" — and  he  is  ready 
now  to  put  into  flowing  verse  the  story 
that  he  wants  the  whole  world  to  share 
with  him. 

The  first  volume  covers  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  pages,  and  the  simple 
narrative  is  told  in  eight  cantos. 
Three  voyageura  set  forth  together, 
husky  men  who  have  learned  much  of 
friendship  in  the  years  they  have  been 
together.  They  have  become  attached 
to  one  another  in  the  way  that  soldiers 
and  sailors  form  close  ties.  They 
know  that  exalted  free  masonry  which 
is  so  rare  and  holy  a  thing,  and  they 
feel  the  strong  and  seemingly  unbreak- 
able ties  that  only  men  of  action  know. 
Then — and  here  comes  the  one  great 
weakness  of  the  story,  to  me — a  wo- 
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man  enters;  and,  potent  as  her  influ- 
ence is,  Neihardt  does  not  think  it  nec- 
essary to  describe  her.  He  does  not 
even  let  us  see  her;  yet  it  is  she  who 
breaks  the  friendship  of  two  of  the 
men,  and  causes  one,  in  the  end,  to 
murder  the  other!  How  she  came  to 
cross  their  path  is  not  even  revealed, 
merely  hinted  at.  Perhaps  the  poet 
hoped,  through  this  original  device  of 
literally  concealing  one  of  his  protag- 
onists, to  get  an  added  dramatic  ef- 
fect. To  my  mind,  he  fails,  for  I  was 
anxious  to  know  what  manner  of 
woman  it  was  who  could  destroy  so 
completely  the  friendship  of  Carpenter 
and  that  wild  Irishman,  Mike  Fink. 
And  later  Frank  Talbeau,  discovering 
the  guilt  of  Mike,  comes  to  hate  him 
with  a  deadly  hatred,  and  lets  him 
perish  amid  the  arid  wastes  of  the 
desert.  It  sounds  trite  to  tell  this  thin 
plot;  but  the  poem  is  powerful  and 
grim,  with  a  rugged  technique  that 
might  have  made  the  frame  for  a  novel 
by  Jack  London.  No  novelist,  indeed, 
could  have  introduced  his  characters 
more  skilfully.  We  get  a  picture  at 
once  of  the  husky,  lusty  trio.  We 
learn  that, — 

The  Mississippi  reared  no  finer  men. 

And  rarely  the  Ohio  knew  their  peers 

For  pluck  and  prowess — even  in  thosQ  years 

When  stern  life  yielded  suck  but  to  the  strong. 

Carpenter,  we  find,  was, — 

A  cedar  of  a  man ;  he  towered  straigrht. 
One  might  have  Judged  him  lumbering  of  gait. 
When  he  was  still ;  but  when  he  walked  or 

ran, 
He  stepped  it  lightly  like  a  little  man. 

And  here  is  how  Fink  is  described, 
when  he  goes  in  swimming: 

Clean  as  a  windlass  flame  the  lines  of  power 
Run   rhythmic   up   the   stout   limbs,   muscle- 
laced. 
Athwart  the  ropy  gaimtness  of  the  waist. 
The  huge  round  girth  of  chest,  wheresoever 

spread 
Enormous  shoulders.     Now  above  his  head 
He  lifts  his  arms  where  big  thews  merge  and 
flow 


As  in  some  dream  of  Michaelangelo ; 
And  up  along  the  dimpling  back  there  run. 
Like  lazy  serpents  stirring  in  the  sun. 
Slow  waves   that   break   and   pile   upon   the 

slope 
Of  that  great  neck  in  swelling  rolls,  a-grope 
Beneath  the  velvet  softness  of  the  skin. 

And  Neihardt  goes  on  to  speak,  mag- 
nificently, of  "that  terrible  economy 
of  might".  And  if  lines  like  these 
do  not  reveal  the  true  poet,  then  I 
know  nothing  at  all  of  poetry: 

Now  e'er  they  left  the  Ree  town  by  the  Grand 
The  revellers  had  seen  the  spent  moon  roam 
The  morning,  like  a  tipsy  hag  bound  home. 

Or  this: 

.     .     .     twice  they  saw 
The  sunset  dwindle  to  a  starry  awe 
Beyond    the    frozen    vast,    while    stlU    they 

pressed 
The  Journey — ^bearded  faces  yearning  west. 
White  as  the  waste  they  trod. 

When  Neihardt  can  write  such  pas- 
sages as  these,  it  is  a  pity  to  see  him 
resort  (although  in  all  justice  I  must 
say  he  does  it  only  occasionally)  to 
such  tricks  cff  cheap  alliteration  as 
this: 

Then   rose  a  roar  that   roused   the   teeming 
town, 

and  later  on, — 

And,  like  a  misty  moon  amid  the  smoke. 

The  description  of  the  fight  is  vigor- 
ous and  thrilling,  and  it  is  led  up  to 
with  all  a  bom  story-teller's  clever- 
ness. You  feel  that  Neihardt  has  lived 
among  just  such  men,  has  sympathized 
with  them  in  their  laughter  and  their 
pain;  that  he  has  read  their  hearts 
and  souls.  And  while  he  loves  nature, 
he  always  seems  to  me  to  love  human 
nature  even  more ;  and  that  is  why  his 
book  is  so  splendid.  The  publishers 
say  on  the  jacket  that  it  can  be  read 
ahnost  as  a  novel,  solely  for  the  story. 
That,  in  a  sense,  is  true.  The  poet 
has  chosen  the  medium  of  verse — and 
a  popular  meter,  at  that — ^to  tell  his 
tale  of  adventure.  I  feel  that  he  would 
have  been  wiser  to  employ  blank  verse 
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instead  of  the  monotonous  couplet; 
and  I  think  an  added  effect  would  have 
been  gained  if  he  had  then  inter- 
spersed his  unrhymed  measures  with 
iambic  and  trochaic  lyrics.  For  in- 
stance, when  I  reached  page  82,  I 
thought  he  had  missed  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  insert  that  Irish  song  he 
speaks  of.  It  would  have  come  as  a 
refreshing  contrast.  But  it  is  a  sin, 
almost,  to  quibble  over  such  details; 
for  after  all,  as  every  poet  knows,  the 
form  a  poem  is  to  take  usually  comes 
simultaneously  with  the  idea;  and  if 
Neihardt's  muse  directed  him  to  the 
couplet,  then  the  couplet  was  the  only 
vehicle  he  could  choose.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  work,  American  through 
and  through,  a  mosaic  with  many  a 
deft  design,  and  one  is  uplifted  and 
exalted  in  the  reading  of  its  resound- 
ing lines. 

I  am  not  holding  that  Mr.  Neihardt 
has  written  a  tour  de  force;  but  he 
has  gone  far  in  the  right  direction; 
and  every  one  of  us  who  reads  this  pre- 
liminary volume  will  watch  for  the 
unborn  companions  to  follow.  I 
pointed  out  once  in  these  pages  how 
tragic  a  fact  it  was  that  for  her  poets 
New  York  was  so  lacking  in  romantic 
names;  especially  when  one  remem- 
bered in  how  wonderful  a  way  the 
streets  of  London  were  christened. 
We  have  Fifth  Avenue;  and  the  Eng- 
lish have  Piccadilly  Circus.  Yet  if 
the  eastern  metropolis  is  deficient  in 
the  sounds  one  loves  to  roll  on  his 
tongue,  our  middle  West  and  far  West 
are  rich  in  the  musical  word,  and  Mr. 
Neihardt  has  a  storehouse  of  the  most 
beautiful  phrases  to  draw  upon.  A 
woman  in  New  York  once  said  to  me 
that  she  never  realized  what  a  glor- 
ious word  "Illinois''  was  until  Arnold 
Bennett  told  her  so  in  'Tour  United 
States"!  Here  is  Neihardt  reveling 
in  such  names  as  Mississippi,   Mis- 


souri, Ohio,  Elk  Prairie,  Assiniboine, 
Blackfoot  Land,  B&ton  Rouge,  and 
dozens  of  others — ^words  to  give  joy  to 
his  poetic  soul,  his  sensitive  ear. 

And  what  a  joy  to  read  his  narrative 
after  most  of  the  little  books  I  wanted 
so  hard  to  praise,  but  could  not.  Be- 
ing an  editor,  I  know  how  the  manu- 
script of  even  casual  worth  is  apt  to 
stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  piled  up 
against  its  fellows.  Every  day  we  poor 
editors  see  mediocrity  stalking  yain- 
gloriously  through  the  world,  and  we 
see  that  endless  host  of  writers  who 
have  nothing  at  all  to  say,  going  on, 
year  in  and  year  out,  so  diligently  and 
loudly  saying  it!  Heaven  knows  our 
hearts  bleed  for  them;  but  is  it  not 
the  better  part  of  kindness  to  tell  them 
frankly  that  you  feel  they  have  no 
message  than  to  delude  them  with 
false  hopes?  So  many  young  people 
try  to  become  writers  because  the  only 
paraphernalia  necessary  is  a  sheet  of 
virgin  paper  and  a  lead  pencil.  These 
same  young  people  would  not  think  of 
taking  up  art;  for  a  paint-box  is  more 
expensive,  and  they  realize  that  even 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  use  of  color 
is  vital  to  success  as  an  illustrator. 
But  a  writer — ^well,  anyone  may  be  a 
writer.  And  so  they  troop  before  us, 
more  to  be  pitied  than  censured. 

For  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  so 
much  as  the  publishers  who  make  it 
possible  for  their  volumes  to  be  foisted 
on  an  unsuspecting  public !  In  maga- 
zine offices  we  give  attention  to  every 
manuscript  that  comes  to  us;  for  one 
never  knows  what  envelope  may  con- 
tain that  literary  light  we  so  anxiously 
seek.  It  is  to  the  editor's  undying 
credit  if  he  discovers  an  0.  Henry.  It 
is  a  heart-breaking  task  to  read  so 
much  mail  of  a  morning;  for  one  brief 
sentence  often  tells  the  tale  of  hope- 
less lack  of  talent,  and  one  pities  the 
postman    on    the    Prairie    Boulevard 
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route,  or  the  Grand  Avenue  circuit, 
when  these  heavy  sheafs  of  song  or 
story  find  themselves  in  his  bag.  John 
Jones  and  Mary  Adams  frequently  do 
not  know  that  their  manuscripts  are 
worthless;  but  a  literary  agent,  who 
is  supposed  to  sift  the  stories  that 
come  to  him,  ought  to  know.  There- 
fore what  the  literary  agent  sends  to 
an  editorial  ofBce  is  read  with  added 
hope,  since  the  agent  acts  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  buffer  between  the  writer 
and  the  publisher's  reader.  The  agent 
is  to  the  editorial  world  what  an  in- 
telligence office  is  to  a  housekeeper 
seeking  a  good  servant.  The  publisher 
is  to  the  reviewer  what  the  agent  is 
to  the  editor.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  what  is  worth  setting  up  in  type 
and  putting  between  covers  is  at  least 
worth  reading;  and  when  one  finds 
that  it  is  not,  one's  wrath  should  not 
be  vented  upon  the  innocent  author, 
but  upon  the  lax  publisher  who  lets 
anything  slide  through. 
I  had  hoped,  as  I  hope  every  work- 


ing morning  of  my  life,  to  enjoy  the 
reading  of  these  manuscripts  in  book 
form;  but  for  the  most  part  they  have 
bored  me  to  tears.  But  it  wasn't  such 
a  bad  day's  work,  after  all,  when  I 
come  to  think  of  it.  At  least  John  G. 
Neihardt  was  in  the  mail-pouch,  and 
his  stuff  isn't  going  back  to  Bancroft, 
Nebraska.  No,  indeed,  it  will  stay 
right  here  on  my  shelves  I  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Neihardt.  I  wish  I  could  send  you 
a  good  fat  check.    You  deserve  it. 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  TRANSITION 

BY  WILBUR  CORTEZ  ABBOTT 


There  is  a  miracle  being  wrought 
on  earth  just  now — the  world  is  al- 
tering before  our  eyes,  and  we  are 
aware  of  it!  Yet  it  would  be  a  still 
greater  miracle  if  we  remained  igno- 
rant, for  the  miracle-workers  are  so 
busy  telling  us  just  how  it  is  done, 
the  seers  and  prophets  and  soothsay- 
ers are  so  industriously  expounding 
how  it  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
be  done,  that  we  are  informed  despite 
ourselves.  For  these  are  very  human 
miracles — though  not,  perhaps,  the 
less  miraculous  for  that — and  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  not  done  in  a 
corner  but  in  the  open  marketplace. 
And  their  fashion  has  changed.  Six 
months  ago  they  were  prodigies  of 
destruction;  now  it  is  construction 
and  reconstruction  which  hold  the 
stage — the  reconstitution  not  only  of 
the  principalities,  dominions,  and  pow- 
ers of  the  world,  but  of  the  bodies 
and  perhaps  even  the  souls  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

The  activities  of  the  war — the  do- 
ings of  our  own  men,  of  those  of  our 
allies,  and  of  our  enemies — still  form 
the  theme  of  many  books.  Among 
these  is  conspicuous  Cowing  and  Coop- 
er's "Dear  Folks  at  Home",  a  compila- 
tion of  letters  from  the  survivors  of 
that  gallant  contingent  on  whose  re- 
sistance the  German  onrush  broke.  If 
any  man  wants  a  measure  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  armies  which  met 
in  that  high  tide  of  Belleau  Wood,  let 
him  read  this  book,  together  with  that 
extraordinary   "Diary   of   a   German 

Soldier"  by  "Feldwebel  C "—that 

record  of  German  militarism  at  its 


worst,  which,  genuine  or  not  as  to  its 
authorship,  is  none  the  less  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  life  which  it  presents  as 
confirmed  from  a  hundred  sources. 
Let  him  read  and  ponder! 

And  if  he  wants  sheer  incredible 
heroism  let  him  add  to  these  Captain 
A.  P.  Corcoran's  "The  Daredevil  of 
the  Army",  the  "buzzer"  and  despatch- 
rider's  adventures  in  the  inferno.  For 
there  is  at  least  one  story  there — that 
of  the  mortally-wounded  'Arry,  who, 
"busted  by  a  shell",  crawled  back  some 
twenty  yards  with  "  'arf  a  leg  and 
'arf  an  arm",  and  held  the  two  ends 
of  the  severed  telephone  wire  in  his 
dead  hand  until  his  comrade  found  the 
"break"  in  the  wire  and  repaired  it. 
And  though  after  such  reading  as  this, 
F.  H.  Potter's  "The  Naval  Reserve" 
may  seem  tame,  one  may  not  forget  it 
was  by  such  processes  as  his  book  de- 
scribes that  crude  humanity  was  run 
now  and  then  into  heroic  mould.  Upon 
that  fact,  in  maritime  affairs.  Sir 
Henry  Newbolt's  "Submarine  and 
Anti-Submarine"  dwells  more  insis- 
tently. His  book  is  "not  an  epic",  he 
declares,  "not  a  poetical  work  at  all" ; 
he  has  avowedly  and  obviously  used 
"few  epithets",  yet  his  bare,  reticent 
recital  of  the  facts  speaks  more  con- 
demnation than  volumes  of  abuse  of 
those  devotees  of  what  is  politely 
called  "unrestricted"  submarine  war- 
fare, which  "destroyed  the  ancient 
brotherhood  of  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships".  And  to  these  war 
books,  finally,  we  may  add  Miss  Clara 
Laughlin's  "Foch,  the  Man",  a  read- 
able and  intelligent  summary  of  the 
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life  of  the  "Marshal  of  Victory" ;  and 
W.  R.  Wheeler's  "China  and  the  World 
War",  which  gives  a  clear,  consecutive 
account,  by  a  resident  European,  of 
the  particular  problems  of  that  great 
nation  as  affected  by  the  conflict  just 
ended. 

From  such  volumes  as  these  we  turn 
to  reconstruction,  first  of  human,  then 
of  political  organisms.  In  Leon  De 
Paeuw's  "Vocational  Re-Education  of 
Maimed  Soldiers",  Director  McMur- 
trie's  "The  Disabled  Soldier",  even,  in 
some  measure,  in  Miss  E.  W.  Black's 
"Hospital  Heroes",  we  find  a  new  note 
amid  the  dying  echoes  of  the  war — ^the 
note  of  human  courage  and  scientific 
skill,  the  literal  healing  of  the  wounds 
of  conflict,  the  salvage  of  men.  In  C. 
W.  Barron's  "War  Finance",  with  its 
motto  "Finance  is  the  foundation  of 
reconstruction",  we  find  the  same  un- 
quenchable energy  of  mankind  at  work 
in  another  no  less  important  if  less 
appealing  field.  And  a  whole  group  of 
books  strike  the  same  note  on  their  re- 
spective instruments — W.  H.  Hobbs's 
"The  World  War  and  Its  Conse- 
quences", Oreste  Ferrara's  "Lessons 
of  the  War  and  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence", President  Wilson's  speeches  and 
messages  in  "Guarantees  of  Peace", 
Sir  George  Smith's  "Our  Common 
Conscience",  A.  M.  Simons's  "The  Vi- 
sion for  Which  We  Fought",  Frank 
Dibiot's  "The  New  America",  and  Ig- 
natius Phayre's  "America's  Day". 
For  nothing  is  more  apparent  than 
that  the  collective  thought  of  men, 
whether  in  politics  or  industry,  in  bus- 
iness, or  in  morals,  or  in  international 
relationships,  is  seeking  not  only  an 
enduring  peace  but  the  deeper  founda- 
tions on  which  such  a  peace  must  rest. 
It  is  no  less  evident  from  their  words 
that,  whatever  treaties  and  agree- 
ments we  shall  have,  this  peace  must 
be  based  upon  "understanding"  in  a 


larger  sense  than  has  been  used  by 
diplomats — ^an  understanding  of  peo- 
ples among  themselves,  and  of  as  well 
as  with  each  other,  an  understanding 
of  "the  other  man",  and  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  all.  To  this 
same  end  such  volumes  as  Premier 
Clemenceau's  "France  Facing  Ger- 
many" and  Captain  Ohlinger's  "The 
German  Conspiracy  in  American  Edu- 
cation" contribute  mightily,  and  Miss 
J.  V.  Bates's  delightful  descriptions  of 
"Our  Allies  and  Enemies  in  the  Near 
East"  contribute  still  more.  For  they, 
like  Mr.  Vosnjak's  "A  Bulwark 
Against  Germany",  give  us  at  once 
some  light  on  what  we  have  had  to 
face  and  on  the  measures  needed  to 
meet  and  conquer  it.  For  never  was 
there  greater  fallacy  declared  than 
that  bromidic,  soporific  utterance  that 
all  we  require  to  make  us  at  one  with 
all  men  is  a  full  understanding  of 
their  motives  and  their  acts.  Noth- 
ing is  more  evident  than  that  a  fuller 
understanding  will  divide  good  men 
and  motives  from  their  enemies;  and 
though  this  will  not,  indeed,  immedi- 
ately compass  the  millennium,  it  cer- 
tainly will  contribute  to  a  better  hu- 
man world. 

A  world  containing  Russia  and  the 
Bolsheviks — there  and  elsewhere — that 
is  the  crux  of  the  problem  as  it  stands. 
Not  many  years  ago  we  took  our  meta- 
phor from  the  Malay  Peninsula  or 
from  the  farthest  of  the  farthest 
West.  We  said  men  "ran  amuck"  or 
horses  "went  loco".  Now  the  figure 
and  its  origin  have  changed ;  now  men 
"go  Bolshevik",  and  so  infect  the 
world.  What  is  this  new  terror  which 
threatens  life?  Some  half  a  dozen 
books,  all  of  merit,  some  of  much  in- 
sight, help  to  enlighten  us.  Dr.  A.  S. 
Rappoport's  "Pioneers  of  the  Russian 
Revolution"  traces  the  beginnings  of 
the  internationalists;  Mr.  R.  C.  Long's 
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''Russian  Revolution  Aspects"  and  Mr. 
Robert  Wilton's  "Russia's  Agony", 
with  General  Basil  Gourko's  "Russia 
1914-17",  show  them  in  action.  Fred- 
erick Moore's  "The  Chaos  in  Europe" 
views  the  movement  in  a  wider  field, 
with  its  relations  to  America;  while 
Maria  Botchkareva's  "Yashka",  apart 
from  her  personal  adventures,  gives  us 
a  clearer  picture  of  the  soil  in  which 
this  Bolshevism  for  the  moment  flour- 
ishes. There  is  scarcely  one  of  this 
unusual  group  of  books,  certainly  not 
one  of  the  first  three,  which  must  not 
be  read  by  one  who  seeks  for  light  on 
this  problem. 

For  this  Russia,  this  "dark  forest 
of  the  hearts  of  men",  this  situation 
in  which  "everything  we  do  is  wrong 
and  to  do  nothing  the  greatest  wrong 
of  all",  this  "purposeless  hell",  is,  for 
the  moment,  the  focus  of  the  world. 
And  it  is  more.  For  here,  in  stark 
bold  outline,  stands  the  inuninent 
crisis  of  society;  that  fact  this  whole 
long  list  of  books  emphatically  proves. 
And  in  that  this  fact  is  now  so  clearly 
recognized,  the  world  is  fortunate.  It 
has  before  it  in  a  concrete  form  the 
enemy  of  society  and  all  his  works  re- 
vealed. Like  his  heroes  and  proto- 
types, the  Jacobins,  the  Bolshevik  will 
fail  He  may  triumph  for  his  brief 
moment  on  the  stage;  he  has  brought 
about  the  Reign  of  Terror  which  he 
sought ;  but  from  that,  there  will  come 
no  Reign  of  Virtue  like  that  of  which 
his  predecessors  dreamed.  The  world 
will  change,  partly  on  his  account, 
mainly  in  opposition  to  his  doctrines 


and  their  fruits.  But  unless  all  human 
signs  shall  fail,  the  remedies  are  al- 
ready in  sight — and  this  is  the  lesson 
here  set  down  in  print. 


"Dear  Folks  at  Home."  Lietters  from  Ma- 
rines. Compiled  by  Kemper  F.  Cowing.  Ski- 
lled by  Courtney  £^ley  Cooper.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

The  Diary  of  a  German  Soldier.  By  Feld- 
webel  C ^.    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

The  DaredevU  of  the  Army.  By  Captain 
A.  P.  Corcoran.     BL  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

The  Naval  Reserve.  By  Frank  Hunter 
Potter.    Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Submarine  and  Anti-Submarine.  By  Sir 
Henry  NewbolL    Longmans,  Oreen  and  Co. 

Foch,  the  Man.  By  Clara  £L  Laughlin. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

China  and  the  World  War.  By  W.  Regi- 
nald Wlieeler.    The  MacmiUan  Co. 

Vocational  Re-E3ducation  of  Maimed  Sol- 
diers. By  Leon  De  Paeuw.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press. 

The  Disabled  Soldier.  By  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie.    The  MacmiUan  Co. 

Hospital  Heroes.  By  Elisabeth  Walker 
Black.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

War  Finance.  By  Clarence  W.  Barron. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  World  War  and  Its  Consequencea  By 
W.  H.  Hobbs.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Lessons  of  the  War  and  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence.   By  Oreste  Ferrara.    Harper  and  Bros. 

Guarantees  of  Peace.  Messages,  Addresses 
and  Notes  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Harper  and 
Bros. 

Our  Common  Conscience.  By  Sir  George 
Adam  Smith.    George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Vision  for  which  We  Fought.  By  A. 
M  Simons.    The  MacmiUan  Co. 

The  New  America.  By  Frank  DUnoL  The 
MacmiUan  Co. 

America's  Day.  By  Ignatius  Phayre.  Dodd. 
Mead  and  Co. 

France  Facing  Germany.  By  Georges 
Clemenceau.  Speeches  and  Letters.  EL  P. 
Dutton  and  Co. 

The  German  Conspiracy  in  American  Eklu- 
cation.  By  Captain  Gustavus  Ohlinger. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Our  Allies  and  Enemies  in  the  Near  East. 
By  Jean  Victor  Bates.    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

A  Bulwark  Against  Germany.  By  Bogu- 
mil  Vosnjak.    fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

Pioneers  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  By 
Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappoport.    Brentano's. 

Russian  Revolution  Aspects.  By  Robert 
Crosier  Long.    R  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

Russia's  Agony.  By  Robert  Wilton.  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co. 

Russia,  1914-17.  By  General  Basil  Gourko. 
The  MacmiUan  Co. 

The  Chaos  in  Europe.  By  Fred^arick 
Moore.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Yashka.  My  Life  as  Peasant.  Officer  and 
Exile.  By  Maria  Botchkareva.  As  set  down 
by  Isaac  Don  Levine.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
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FICTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILED  BT  FRANK  PARKER   8T0CKBRIDC«  IN  COOPBRATION   WITH  THB  AMBRICAN 

UBRART  ASSOCIATION 

The  foUovHng  Uata  of  hooka  in  demand  in  April  in  the  pubUo  lihrariee  of  the  United  Statea 
have  been  oompUed  from  reporte  made  by  t%oo  hundred  renreaentative  librariea,  in  every 
aeotion  of  the  country  and  in  citiea  of  oIZ  aigea  down  to  ten  tnouaand  population.  The  order 
of  choice  ia  aa  atatedby  the  librariana. 


NEW  YORK  AND   NEW   ENGLAND    STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse   Vicente  Blaaco  Ihdnez 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

3.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

4.  Patricia  Brent,  Spinster  Arumynums 

5.  "Shavings"  Joseph  C,  Lincoln 

6.  Dawn 


DUTTON 

EUrfer 

Penn 

DORAN 

ApFijnt>N 


Eleanor  H,  Porter       Houghton  Mifflin 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ihdnez 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

3.  "Shavings'*  Joaeph  C.  Lincoln 

4.  The  Roll-Gall  Arnold  Bennett 

5.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  Booth  Ta/rkington 

6.  Joan  and  Peter  H.  G.  Welle 


DUTTON 

Harper 
ApFijnt>N 

DORAN 

doubleday 
Macmillan 


NORTH  GENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ihdnez 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

3.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

4.  Joan  and  Peter  H.  G.  Wells 

5.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land  Gene  Strattanr-Porter 

6.  "Shavings"  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 


DUTTON 

Harper 

Penn 

Macmuxan 

doubleday 

AppurroN 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse    Vicente  Blasco  Ihdnez 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zav^  Grey 

3.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land  Gene  Strattonr-Porter 

4.  The  Tin  Soldier  Tem^  Bailey 

5.  In  the  Heart  of  a  Fool  WiUtam  Allen  White 

6.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tarkington 


DUTTON 

Harper 

doubleday 

Penn 

Macmillan 

doubleday 


WESTERN  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ihdnez 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

3.  Joan  and  Peter  H,  G.  Wells 

4.  In  the  Heart  of  a  Fool  William  Allen  White 

5.  The  Maenificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tarkington 

6.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land  Gene  Stratton-Porter 


DUTTON 

Harper 

Macmillan 

Macmuxan 

doubleday 

doubleday 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  BUisco  Ihdnez 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

3.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

4.  Joan  and  Peter  H.  G.  WeUs 

5.  "Shavings"  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

6.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tarkington 


DUTTON 

Harper 
Penn 

Macmillan 
Appijnt>N 

DOUBLEDAY 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILED     BT     PRANK     PARKER     STOCKBRIDGB     IN     COOPERATION     WITH     THE     AMERICAN     LIBRART 

ASSOCIATION 

The  titles  have  been  scored  hy  the  simple  process  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  six  for  each 
time  it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so  doton  to  a  score  of  one  for  ea4:h  time  it  appears  in 
sixth  pUufe.  The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  vohole  country  determines  the  order 
of  choice  in  the  taltle  herewith. 

NEW   YORK   AND   NEW   ENGLAND    STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  Joyce  Kilmer :  Poems,  Essays  and  Letters  Robert  Cortes  Holliday  Doran 
8.  Letters  of  Susan  Hale  Caroline  P.  Atkinson  Marshall  Jones 
4.  "And  They  Thought  We  Wouldn't  Fight"  Floyd  Gibbons  Doran 
6.  America  in  France  Frederick  Palmer  Dodd,  Mead 
6.  France  Facing  Germany                            Georges  Clemenceau                       Dutton 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams 

2.  A  Minstrel  in  France  Harry  Lauder 

3.  "And  They  Thought  We  Wouldn't  Fight"  Floyd  Gibbons 

4.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story  Henry  Morgenthau 

5.  Yashka  Maria  Botchkareva 

6.  Echoes  of  the  War  /.  M,  Barrie 


Houghton  Mifflin 

Hearst's 

Doran 

doubleday 

Stokes 

scribner 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams 

2.  With  the  Help  of  God  and  a  Few  Marines  A.  W.  Catlin 

3.  "And  TheyThought  We  Wouldn't  Fight"  Floyd  Gibbons 

4.  The  New  Revelation  A.  Conan  Doyle 

5.  A  Minstrel  in  France  Harry  Lauder 

6.  Letters  of  Susan  Hale  Caroline  P.  Atkinson 


Houghton  Mifflin 

doubleday 

Doran 

Doran 

Hearst's 

Marshall  Jones 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

2.  The  New  Revelation 

3.  Power  of  Will 

4.  America  in  France 

6.  A  Minstrel  in  France 
6.  The  Seven  Purposes 


Henry  Adams 
A.  Conan  Doyle 
F,  C.  Haddock 
Frederick  Palmer 
Harry  Lauder 
Margaret  Cameron 


Houghton  Mifflin 

Doran 

Pelton 

DoDD,  Mead 

Hearst's 

Harper 


WESTERN  STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

2.  The  Seven  Purposes 

3.  The  New  Revelation 

4.  A  Minstrel  in  France 

5.  A  Writer's  Recollections 

6.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story 


Henry  Adams 
Margaret  Cameron 
A.  Conan  Doyle 
Harry  Lauder 
Mrs,  Humphry  Ward 
Henry  Morgenthau 


Houghton  Miffun 

Harper 

Doran 

Hearst's 

Harper 

doubleday 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  "And  TheyThought  We  Wouldn't  Fight"  Floyd  Gibbons  Doran 

3.  The  Seven  Purposes                                  Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

4.  A  Minstrel  in  France                                Harry  Lauder  Hearst's 

5.  Joyce  Kilmer :  Poems,  Essays  and  Letters  Robert  Cortes  Holliday  Doran 

6.  With  the  Help  of  God  and  a  Few  Marines  A.  W.  Catlin  Doubleday 
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The  first  of  the  chief  celebrations 
of  the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  Walt 
Whitman  occurred  on  May  9th,  the 
other  will  be  on  the  31st — ^the 
latter  being  the  centenary  day  itself — 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Since 
Whitman  lived  for  so  many  years  in 
Brooklyn  and  was  at  one  time  the 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  "Daily  Eagle", 
it  was  natural  that  Brooklyn  should 
take  the  lead  in  celebrating  his  cen- 
tenary. 

The  program  of  speakers  prepared 
by  the  Institute  for  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  May  9th  follows :  Hamlin 
Garland  (he  was  a  friend  of  the  poet) , 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Untermeyer,  Dr. 
Richard  Burton,  Professor  William 
Lyon  Phelps,  Dr.  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers,  Thomas  B.  Hamed  (one  of 
Whitman's  literary  executors),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell  (they  were 
friends  of  Whitman),  Dr.  J.  Duncan 
Spaeth  of  Princeton,  and  Arthur  M. 
Howe,  the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
"Daily  Eagle",  whose  paper  contem- 
plates a  special  Whitman  edition  on 
the  day  of  the  centenary.  Readings 
from  the  writings  of  Whitman  by 
Clayton  Hamilton  constituted  another 
feature  of  the  program. 

On  the  thirty-first  a  party  of  about 
one  hundred,  including  the  speakers 
mentioned,  plan  to  visit  the  birthplace 
of  the  poet  at  West  Hills,  Long  Island. 
Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  secretary 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  is  the  guide  for 
this  literary  pilgrimage,  which  in- 
cludes a  visit  to  the  little  country 
schoolhouse  where,  as  a  very  young 
man,  the  poet  taught. 


The  American  Forestry  Association 
announced  in  advance  that  admirers  of 
Walt  Whitman  would  plant  memorial 
trees  in  his  honor  on  May  31st,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  poet's 
birth. 


Some  persons  complain  of  coinci- 
dence in  fiction.  And  yet  coincidence 
is  all  about  us  in  life.  There,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  matter  of  William 
Shakespeare  and  Edwin  Markham — 
both  born  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month,  April  23.  To  mark  the  sixty- 
seventh  birthday  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Markham,  and  "in  recognition  of  his 
genius  as  a  poet  and  his  worth  as  a 
man",  the  Joint  Committee  of  Liter- 
ary Arts,  New  York,  gave  a  dinner  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  new  Commodore 
Hotel,  New  York.  The  theme  of  the 
evening  was:  "Art  and  Letters  as 
Welding  Forces  in  International  Rela- 
tionship". Among  those  participating 
in  the  after-dinner  program  were 
J.  I.  C.  Clarke,  John  Galsworthy,  Dr. 
Joyokichi  lyenaga.  Dr.  Marcel  Knecht, 
director  of  the  Official  Bureau  of  In- 
formation, Augustus  Thomas,  and  Mr. 
Markham.  M.  Knecht,  head  of  the 
French  High  Commission,  speaking 
for  France,  compared  Edwin  Mark- 
ham to  Victor  Hugo  in  his  effective 
expression  of  his  love  of  nature. 


Clement  K.  Shorter,  who  is  now 
visiting  the  United  States,  is  one  of 
the  very  few  British  bibliophiles  now 
living.  He  began  collecting  rare,  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  books  when  he 
was  a  young  and  struggling  journal- 
ist, and  he  now  possesses  certain  liter- 
ary rarities  which  might  well  make 
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the  mouth  of  any  millionaire  water. 
To  give  an  example,  he  possesses  the 
manuscript  of  Sorrow's  "Lavengro". 
He  is  also  the  happy  owner  of  the 
manuscripts  of  some  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy's  early  novels,  and  his  collection 
of  BrontS  papers  and  letters  is  un- 
rivaled. Although  by  no  means  old, 
as  age  is  counted  nowadays,  Mr. 
Shorter  has  been  the  friend  of  many 
eminent  Victorians.  Few  living  men 
know  more  of  the  inner  life  histories 
of  the  two  Georges,  Gissing  and  Mere- 
dith, and  his  weekly  literary  page  in 
the  London  "Sphere"  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  eagerness  by  thousands 
of  readers. 


Clement  K.  Shorter  is  also  one  of 
the  very  few  English  journalists  who 
have  any  very  strong  sjrmpathy  with 
Home  Rule  and  even  Sinn  Fein  Ire- 
land. This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
fact  that  his  late  wife,  Dora  Sigersop 
Shorter,  had  many  devoted  friends  in 
both  these  political  camps,  and  was 
herself  of  Irish  nationality.  Her 
verse  was  admired  and  extolled  by 
many  critics  who  were  quite  out  of 
sympathy  with  her  political  opinions. 


Reports  from  Berlin  have  been  an- 
nouncing the  featuring  in  the  spring 
book  lists  of  volumes  of  memoirs  by 
former  governmental,  political,  and 
military  leaders.  Among  the  more  re- 
cent of  these  are  two  elaborate  vol- 
umes by  former  Imperial  Chancellor 
Dr.  von  Bethmann  HoUweg.  The  first 
volume  is  reported  to  deal  with  po- 
litical developments  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Dr.  Gottlieb  von 
Jagow,  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  also  has  a  volume,  said  to  be 
a  defense  of  Germany's  prewar  poli- 
cies. German  publishers  are  appar- 
ently putting  an  extraordinary  ap- 
praisal on  the  foreign  interest  in  these 


books,  as  they  are  demanding  fat 
royalties  for  American  and  English 
editions.  A  Leipsic  firm  is  offering 
for  $250,000  the  foreign  rights  on  a 
combination  work  by  Admiral  von  Tir- 
pitz,  former  Minister  of  the  Navy; 
Lieutenant-General  von  Stein,  former 
Prussian  Minister  of  War  and  State, 
and  Colonel  von  Lettow-Vorbeck,  Com- 
mander of  German  troops  in  German 
East  Africa.  The  rapidity  with  which 
distinguished  authors  are  rushing  into 
print  has  also  prompted  the  suspicion 
that  they  are  running  to  get  under 
cover,  and  that  forthcoming  publica- 
tions promise  interesting  recrimina- 
tions and  revelations.  This  is  said  to 
be  especially  true  of  the  book  by  Ad- 
miral von  Tirpitz.  No  popular  edi- 
tions have  been  announced  for  the 
forthcoming  publications  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  forced  to  pay  high  prices  to 
satisfy  its  curiosity. 

In  this  connection  the  Gossip  Shop 
is  glad  to  print  the  following  letter: 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Bookman  : 

The  signs  are  increasing  in  the  heavens 
and  upon  the  earth  that  Germany  is  be- 
ginning to  move  with  such  circumspect- 
ness  as  the  Teuton  knows  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  communications  with  the  Al- 
lies, especially  with  the  United  States, 
whom  she  seems  to  regard  as  less  allied 
in  spirit  than  her  other  enemies. 

We  have  seen  for  several  weeks  past  the 
repeated  announcements  of  extraordinary 
volumes  of  revelations  written  by  every- 
body from  Hindenburg  and  the  erstwhile 
Crown  Prince  to  Ludendorff  and  Bem- 
storff.  These  supposedly  tempting  man- 
uscripts are  dangled  before  the  eyes  of 
American  publishers,  apparently  with  the 
conviction  that  America  has  sponged  the 
slate;  that  she  bears  no  malice;  and  that 
when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  cash  in  the 
pocket,  even  such  memories  as  American 

gublishers  may  retain  of  the  organized 
rutalities  of  the  Kaiser-madness  will  not 
prevent  them  from  looking  kindly  upon 
the  profits  to  be  got  from  German  self- 
justifications. 

Has  anyone  in  this  hour  of  grace  the 
least  notion  that  the  so-called  revelations 
will  be  ansrthing  else  but  justifications? 
Isn't  the  snake-trail  of  German  propa- 
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^nda  in  the  United  States  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  sufficient  to  convince  ns 
even  yet?  If  one  had  any  doubt  on  that 
point  a  readinp:  of  Mr.  Ohlinger's  "The 
German  Conspiracy  in  American  Educa- 
tion" ou^ht  to  be  enough.  Is  there  any 
real  basis  for  the  notion  that  Germany 
has  cleaned  her  stable?  Has  her  so-called 
revolution  ever  endangered  anything  that 
was  vital  to  the  old  regime?  Hindenburg, 
the  nail-studded  apotheosis  of  the  Vandal, 
heads  her  armies;  Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
the  most  sinister  figure  in  her  diplomatic 
life,  heads  her  peace  commission. 

It  would  be  a  record  to  which  we  might 
look  back  with  pride  if  no  German  book 
on  the  war  or  on  any  other  kultural  topic 
could  find  a  publisher  in  America  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years.  The  loss  would 
not  be  ours.  And  the  American  public, 
I  am  convinced,  would  approve.  Is  it  too 
much  to  think  that  the  American  pub- 
lishers and  the  booksellers  (recently  in 
convention  in  Boston)  would  be  glad  to 
subscribe  to  such  a  program?       M.  H. 


business   Mr.   Adams   did  have  one 
on  us. 


The  circumstances  are  as  follows: 
on  April  15th  there  appeared  in 
Franklin  P.  Adams's  column  in  the 
New  York  "Tribune"  this  item: 
"Under  its  new  editorship  The  Book- 
man is  full  of  typographical  errors. 
But  G.  W.  notes  that  it  still  speaks  of 
the  'Bigelow  Papers'."  The  statement 
was  apparently  read  by  everybody  in 
New  York.  That  afternoon  the  Gossip 
Shop  entertained  a  stream  of  callers 
come  to  rub  in  the  matter.  That  night 
the  Gossip  Shop  read  the  current  num- 
ber of  The  Bookman  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  found  no  typographical 
errors.  The  next  morning  the  editor 
of  The  Bookman  received  a  note  from 
F.  P.  A.  stating  that  his  proofreader 
had  been  promptly  murdered.  He  en- 
closed his  original  copy  of  the  item. 
Also  on  that  morning  "Thei  Conning 
Tower"  printed  this: 

The  Conning  Tower  apologizes  to  the 
Bookman.  In  yesterday's  paper  we  were 
made  to  say  "under  its  new  editorship  the 
Bookman  is  full  of  typographical  errors" ! 
We  wrote  "free",  but  the  linotyper  made  it 
"full",  and  the  proofroom  let  it  stand. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Biggeelowe 


The  present  Queen  of  Roumania  has 
followed  her  predecessor,  Carmen 
Sylva's  example,  and  before  the  war 
had  finished  both  a  book  and  a  musical 
play.  During  her  recent  visit  to 
England — Queen  Marie  is  a  first 
cousin  of  King  George — she  saw  sev- 
eral people  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  her  play.  A  cynical  cour- 
tier once  observed  that  wise  royal  per- 
sonages, as  regards  general  conversa- 
tion, were  limited  to  only  two  subjects 
— ^food  and  health — and  it  is  of  course 
a  fact  that  kings  and  queens  have  to 
be  extremely  careful  as  to  what  they 
say — ^personal  criticisms  of  men  and 
even  matters,  for  instance,  being  abso- 
lutely barred.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
most  royal  personages  are  almost  pa- 
thetically interested  in  the  drama  and 
in  literature.  One  of  the  Russian 
Grand  Dukes  of  an  older  generation 
took  rank  among  the  great  Shake- 
speare scholars  of  his  time.  The  late 
Due  d'Aumale  was  a  military  his- 
torian of  real  value.  More  than  one 
anonymous  novel,  almost  always  of  the 
autobiographical  type,  has  been  writ- 
ten and  published  by  royal  penwomen. 
Carmen  Sylva  thought  of  herself,  and 
spoke  of  herself,  as  a  writer  first,  and 
a  queen  a  long  way  afterward.  But 
where  most  royal  personages — and 
especially  royal  women — excel  is  as 
letter  writers.  This  is  no  new  thing. 
There  exists  no  more  brilliant  and 
vivid  picture  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV  than  that  contained  in  the  letters 
of  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Princess  Pala- 
tine, of  whom  Thackeray,  in  his  "Four 
Georges",  wrote  a  short,  imperishable 
sketch.  Letters  to  distant  kindred 
are  often  the  only  outlet  for  a  sorely 
burdeined  if  royal  heart;  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  day  will  come  when 
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people  of  our  own  generation  will  be 
able  to  read  the  war  letters  of,  say, 
the  German  Empress  and  the  Queen  of 
the  Belgians. 


The  movies,  it  is  evident,  are  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy  and  very  pro- 
nounced opposing  opinions.  The 
article  by  "A  Scenario  Editor",  "The 
Movies:  A  Colossus  that  Totters", 
which  appeared  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  The  Bookman,  brought  to  the 
office  of  the  magazine  a  number  of 
letters  from  the  opposite  camp. 
Charles  Hanson  Towne's  article  in  the 
March  issue,  "Juveniles  and  the 
Movies",  has  been  still  more  provoca- 
tive of  replies.  In  addition  to  numer- 
ous letters  disagreeing  with  Mr. 
Towne's  position,  several  articles  re- 
acting against  his  opinions  have  been 
submitted  to  the  magazine.  The  most 
entertaining  of  these,  that  by  Major 
Rupert  Hughes,  "Viewing  with 
Alarm",  was  published  in  the  May 
Bookman.  Others  were  declined  not 
because  of  lack  of  interest  or  of  ex- 
cellent and  ponderable  argument,  but 
for  the  reason  that  a  magazine  whose 
principal  field  is  books  could  not  de- 
vote so  considerable  an  amount  of 
space  to  this  theme  and  retain  its  per- 
spective. Among  the  most  interesting 
letters  received  in  this  controversy  is 
the  following  from  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia: 

Gentlemen: 

In  the  March  issue  of  The  Bookman 
appeared  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hanson  Towne.  headed  "Juveniles  and 
the  Movies".  There  are  a  few  things  in 
this  letter  which  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  comment.  If  the  motion-pic- 
tures which  the  child  of  today  is  to  enjoy 
are  to  be  all  they  should  be,  it  is  knowl- 
edge, and  not  ignorance,  which  will  help 
to  make  them  so. 

It  is  true  that  pictures  such  as  Mr. 
Towne  describes  do  exist  and  that  chil- 
dren do  see  them.  However,  the  Better 
Photoplay   League   of   America    (which 


may  be  addressed  at  850  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicag^o) ,  is  doing  its  best  to  awaken  the 
parents  to  their  responsibilities  in  this 
matter  by  showing  them  how  they,  them- 
selves, may  improve  conditions,  and  by 
offerine  them  the  means  of  doing  so. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Towne's 
belief  that  the  modem  motion-picture  is 
responsible  for  a  "perverted  taste  thus 
generally  being  formed"  among  children. 
Neither  do  I  agree  with  his  definition  of 
the  motion-picture,  ''these  thrillers  which 
are  comparable  only  to  the  old  'penny 
dreadfuls' ".  Such  words  do  not  define 
the  picture  of  today  while  photoplays  are 
being  produced  of  such  excellence  as  Mrs. 
Burnett's  "Sara  Crewe"  (The  Little 
Princess),  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"— 
in  fact,  all  of  Miss  Pickford's  plays;  the 
recent  beautiful  picturization  of  "Little 
Women",  wherein  Meg  and  Jo  are  indeed 
Miss  Alcott's  fiesh  and  blood  heroines; 
"Tom  Sawyer",  vividly  brought  to  life 
by  Jack  Pickford. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  mother  who 
has  carefully  selected  a  library  for  her 
children  will  be  so  ignorant  as  to  make  no 
discrimination  in  the  pictures  they  shall 
see.  If  she  is  capable  of  exercising  judg- 
ment in  the  one  case  she  will  do  so  in 
the  other. 

It  is  encouragring  to  note  how  the  child 
of  today  does  use  his  judgment — the 
child  who  must  depend  upon  his  own  ini- 
tiative ;  who  at  the  public  libraries  is  left 
free  to  satisfy  his  tastes;  who  at  the 
picture  theatre  learns  to  discriminate. 
That  Miss  Pickford  receives  his  favor — 
is  chosen  to  supersede  all  others, — ^proves 
him  a  connoisseur.  Little  children  have 
grown  into  big  children,  others  take 
their  places.  Big  children  have  grown 
into  young  men  and  women.  But  their 
allegiance  to  Mary  Pickford  remains. 

It  proved  an  interesting  experiment — 
that  which  I  decided  to  make-— of  choos- 
ing those  books  which  Mr.  Towne  has 
decided  have  been  forgotten  or  laid  on 
the  shelf,  and  of  noting  at  the  local  Pub- 
lic Library  whether  they  were  as  popular 
as  I  privately  decided  they  were.  The 
followmg  list  is  the  result.  It  will  prove 
even  more  interesting  if  one  remembers 
these  three  facts:  a  child,  the  very  little 
one  especially,  reads  a  book  rather  slow- 
ly; each  book  is  loaned  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks,  subject  to  a  renewal  of  two 
additional  weeks;  each  book  mentioned 
was  but  a  single  copy,  there  being  sev- 
eral other  copies  oi  the  book  in  circu- 
lation. 

"Little  Women"  in  October  was  loaned 
three  times,  in  November  once,  in  De- 
cember twice,  in  January  once,  and  in 
February  three  times — a  total  of  ten 
loans  in  five  months,  or  an  average  peri- 
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od  of  two  weeks  for  each  reader.  The 
book  was  continually  in  use,  and  was  only 
one  copy  out  of  many.  "Little  Men'* 
showed  a  record  of  six  loans  in  five 
months.  "Tom  Sawyer",  fourteen  loans 
in  five  months.  "Huckleberry  Finn",  six 
loans  in  three  months.  "Alice's  Adven- 
tures", three  loans  in  three  months. 
"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy",  ten  loans  in 
five  months. 

Therefore,  the  old  classics  for  children 
have  not  been  superseded  by  the  ^adow 
"of  the  latest  movie  star".  On  the  con- 
trary, the  screen  has  already  given  ua 
masterpieces  of  its  own,  which  it  aliould 
be  the  privilege  of  all  children  to  enjoy. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Flobence  L.  Munn. 


A  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of 
Walter  Hines  Page,  late  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St  James 
and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company,  was  held  in 
New  York,  April  25th,  in  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Edwin  A. 
Alderman,  president  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  presided  and  gave  a  sym- 
pathetic characterization  of  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Page.  Other  speakers 
were  Lord  Reading,  the  British  Am- 
bassador; Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and 
William  G.  McAdoo,  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Reverend  Dr. 
William  Pierson  Merrill,  pastor  of 
Brick  Church,  delivered  the  invoca- 
tion, and  messages  from  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Lansing  were 
read. 


The  Scotch  novelist.  Miss  Sally  Mac- 
naughtan,  never  found  in  America  the 
great  popularity  she  obtained  in  Eng- 
land with  such  books  as  'The  Lame 
Dog's  Diary"  and  "The  Fortune  of 
Christina  McNab".  She  was  one  of 
the  many  women  of  British  birth  who 
literally  worked  themselves  to  death 
during  the  war,  and  her  posthumous 
book,  "My  War  Experiences  in  Two 
Continents",  is  a  curious  document. 
The  title  is  misleading,  for  the  book 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  extracts 


from  a  very  private  diary  kept  by  her 
in  Belgium,  northern  France,  and 
Russia.  It  is  that  fact  which  gives 
extraordinary  value,  pathos  and  hu- 
man interest  to  the  volume.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  war  book,  past, 
present  or  to  come,  will  rival  in  horror 
this  woman  novelist's  record.  Miss 
Macnaughtan  was  noted  for  her  wit 
and  her  power  of  seeing  life  on  the 
humorous  side,  and  it  would  be  diflft- 
cult  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  between  the  same  writer's 
so-called  "Diary  of  the  War"  and  this 
powerful  secret  picture  of  what  she 
really  felt.  In  the  former  small 
volume  it  was  the  humorous,  cheerful 
writer  who  described  vividly  and  clev- 
erly the  excellent  work  then  being 
done  by  a  group  of  English  ladies 
close  up  to  the  fighting  lines.  In  her 
private  journals  Miss  Macnaughtan 
drew  a  very  different  picture,  one 
which  should  remain  among  the  few 
immortal,  though  terrible,  paintings 
of  what  modem  warfare  really  means 
in  mental  and  physical  agony— not 
only  to  the  combatants,  but  to  those 
who  tend  them  and  refit  them  for  the 
fight. 

The  New  York  "Times  Book  Re- 
view" seems  to  have  got  its  dates 
crossed.  In  a  recent  issue  that  inter- 
esting department,  the  editorial  page 
of  the  literary  section  of  the  "Times", 
was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  auto- 
biographies. Of  "the  three  great  auto- 
biographies" —  Rousseau's  "Confes- 
sions", Franklin's  "Autobiography", 
and  "The  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini", 
the  writer  observes  that  Cellini's 
"Life"  is  "the  fullest  of  adventure,  the 
most  absorbingly  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant viewed  solely  as  a  historical  docu- 
ment, of  the  highest  validity,  portray- 
ing the  life  and  manners  of  the  period 
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in  which  its  author  lived/*  He  con- 
tinues: "It  has  frequently  been  pub- 
lished in  English,  having  appeared  in 
four  different  versions — one  by  Nu- 
gent, 1771 ;  one  by  Roscoe,  1822 ;  and 
again  in  1888  by  John  Addington  Sy- 
monds.  A  fourth  version,  by  Anne 
Macdonnell,  was  published  in  Every- 
man's Library  in  1903.  Of  these  the 
Symonds  version  is  incomparably  the 
best.  But  as  it  was  published  origi- 
nally in  two  costly  volumes  it  has  hith- 
erto been  practically  inaccessible  to 
the  general  reader.  Now,  however,  it 
has  been  republished  by  the  Scribners 
in  a  one-volume  edition,  at  a  much 
more  moderate  price,  with  a  series  of 
sixteen  admirable  reproductions  of 
Cellini's  principal  art  works  by  way  of 
illustrations." 

The  Gossip  Shop's  copy  of  "Cellini" 
corresponds  in  every  way  to  the  edi- 
tion described  as  now  being  issued  for 
the  first  time.  It  bears  the  date  of 
1908.  Its  title  page  says  that  it  is  the 
fifth  edition,  that  it  was  "originally 
published  elsewhere  .  .  reprinted 
by  Macmillan  and  Company,  Ltd., 
1901,  1903,  1905,  1908"  and  that  it  is 
"with  mezzotint  portrait  and  sixteen 
reproductions  of  Cellini's  works".  The 
imprint  is :  New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons;  London,  Macmillan  and 
Company,  Ltd.  Also,  in  addition  to 
the  four  different  versions  of  Cellini 
recorded  by  the  "Times",  the  Gossip 
Shop  has  an  impression  that  there  ap- 
peared several  years  ago  a  handsome 
two-volume  edition  translated  and 
edited  by  one  Lionel  Cust,  which  im- 
presses at  least  one  reviewer,  that  of 
the  New  York  "Evening  Post",  as 
being  of  all  versions  the  best. 


Lowell  in  her  article  in  the  April 
Bookman,  "Casual  Reflections  on  a 
Few  of  the  Younger  English  Novel- 
ists", had  increased  a  good  deal  since 
this  article  appeared,  that  people  were 
constantly  coming  in  and  saying  that 
they  had  read  the  article  and  wanted 
the  books  spoken  of.  One  reason  for 
this,  thought  this  friend  of  the  Gossip 
Shop,  might  be  that,  by  the  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Boston  libraries,  some 
of  these  books  are  not  permitted  in 
general  circulation.  He  said  that  re- 
cently he  happened  to  be  in  the 
"locked"  room  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum, hunting  for  material  for  a 
paper,  and  he  found  on  the  shelves  a 
number  of  Gilbert  Cannan's  books, 
among  others  of  this  class.  He  told  of 
a  person  officially  connected  with  the 
Boston  Public  Library  who  had  ex- 
pressed herself  as  horrified  by  "Sylvia 
Scarlett",  and  who  seemed  to  think 
that  she  could  not  recommend  it  for 
general  circulation.  Miss  Lowell's 
paper,  he  suspected,  had  done  some- 
thing to  dispel  this  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  books  in  question. 


A  clerk  in  the  Old  Corner  Book 
Store  in  Boston  the  other  day  told  a 
friend  of  the  Gossip  Shop  that  the 
sale    of    books    mentioned    by    Amy 


Joyce  Kilmer's  poem,  "When  the 
Sixty-ninth  Comes  Back",  has  been  set 
to  music  by  Victor  Herbert  and  is  pub- 
lished as  a  musical  composition  by  a 
New  York  music  publishing  firm.  The 
poem  was  written  in  France  when 
Sergeant  Kilmer  was  in  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  of  the  165th  Infan- 
try. It  was  played  officially  for  the 
first  time  on  the  occasion  of  the  parade 
of  the  "Sixty-ninth"  on  April  28th. 

Father  Duffy,  chaplain  of  the  165th 
Regiment,  the  old  Sixty-ninth,  deco- 
rated Joyce  Kilmer's  oldest  son  Kenton 
with  the  Croix  de  Guerre  on  the  day 
of  the  parade  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Regi- 
ment. Joyce  Kilmer  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Father  Duffy  from  the 
time  of  his  enlistment. 
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Heywood  Broun  has  assumed  charge 
of  the  book  review  department  of  the 
New  York  "Tribune".  Information 
reaches  the  Gossip  Shop  in  various 
ways.  Sometimes  it  comes  through 
very  exclusive  channels.  This  par- 
ticular information,  however,  came  in 
the  form  of  a  large,  handsome,  deckle- 
edged  "announcement"  printed  on 
what  may  be  hand-made  paper.  The 
type  is  in  effect  like  the  lettcirs  on 
those  boards  for  "dens"  which  say, 
"Old  Wood  to  Smoke",  "Old  Friends 
to  Bum",  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 


James  T.  M.  Moore,  author  of 
"American  Business  in  World  Mar- 
kets", recently  published,  died  sud- 
denly on  April  23rd.  He  had  spent  a 
large  part  of  the  day  before  in  the 
office  of  his  publishers  writing  letters 
concerning  his  book.  Mr.  Moore  was 
a  frequent  and  a  most  welcome  visitor 
to  the  Gossip  Shop.  His  book  is  a 
study  of  our  opportunities  and  obliga- 
tions in  securing  export  trade,  and  it 
gives  the  plans  and  purposes  of  other 
nations.  For  many  years  the  author 
was  confidential  representative  in  for- 
eign lands  for  large  American  inter- 
ests. 


This  "...  has  been  conceded  to 
be  America's  most  poetic  period",  says 
Louis  Untermeyer  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished volume  "The  New  Era  in  Amer- 
ican Poetry".  He  then  proceeds  to 
make  acknowledgments  for  permis- 
sions to  quote  from  some  twenty-five 
American  poets  of  today  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  poetry. 
It  is  an  interesting  book;  John  Hall 
Wheelock  has  a  chapter;  a  chapter  is 
given  to  Alfred  Kreymborg  and  his 
troupe  in  "Others" ;  Joyce  Kilmer  (we 
are  told,  we  haven't  yet  found  it)  has 
a  line. 


B.  W.  Huebsch— publisher  of  many 
volumes  much  esteemed  by  the  Gossip 
Shop — ^whose  offices  were  formerly  in 
the  Brunswick  Building,  which  houses. 
Brentano's  New  York  store,  not  long 
ago  removed  to  32  West  Fifty-eighth 
Street,  same  city.  It  is  said  that  the 
new  quarters  are  partly  done  in  yellow 
and  white  (white  woodwork  and  yel- 
low hangings),  and  that  they  are  on 
the  whole  much  more  spacious  than 
the  former  ones. 


While  members  of  the  ever-widen- 
ing audiences  of  Canadians  are  enjoy- 
ing the  recently  published  "Arrow  of 
Gold",  word  comes  from  London  of 
the  dramatization  of  "Victory",  Con- 
rad's great  novel  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Amy  Lowell's  latest  book,  "Can 
Grande's  Castle",  recently  went  into  a 
third  edition;  and  her  earlier  books, 
"Men,  Women  and  Ghosts"  and  "A 
Dome  of  Many-Colored  Glass",  have 
been  reprinted  for  the  fourth  time. 

Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  former 
United  States  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  Denmark,  has  written  an  Intro- 
duction for  a  Danish  edition  of  "Walk- 
ing-Stick Papers".  The  celebrated 
Tristram  Shandy,  Gentleman,  was  re- 
cently lost  for  three  days.  The  New 
York  "Times"  Lost  and  Found  Depart- 
ment reported  his  name  as  "Christian 
Shandy". 

It  has  troubled  the  Gossip  Shop  a 
good  deal  to  have  to  wait  several 
months  to  discover  the  author  of  an 
article  which  the  Gossip  Shop  has  just 
enjoyed  or  detested.  Therefore  it  is 
a  relief  to  find  that  in  the  number  of 
"The  Unpopular  Review"  for  April- 
June,  Mr.  Holt  has  given  up  his  unique 
position  of  withholding  the  names  of 
contributors  until  the  succeeding 
number. 
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Harry  R.  Spier  has  set  to  music  a 
poem  by  Christopher  Morley  called  "A 
H3rmn  for  America",  and  it  was  sung 
by  Reinald  Werrenrath  as,  so  the 
Gossip  Shop  is  told,  "a  new  patriotic 
aria  for  baritone  and  orchestra"  at 
the  Newark  Festival,  recently  held  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 


Miss  Mary  Noble  Doran,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Doran,  and 
Stanley  Marshall  Rinehart,  Jr.,  were 
married  on  May  24th  at  Trinity 
Church,  Ossining,  New  York.  Mr. 
Rinehart  is  the  eldest  son  of  Major 
Stanley  M.  Rinehart  and  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart. 


Perley  Poore  Sheehan's  novel  of 
New  York,  published  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  "Those  Who  Walk  in  Dark- 
ness", has  been  dramatized  by  Owen 
Davis,  author  of  "Forever  After", 
which  passed  its  two  hundredth  per- 
formance at  the  Playhouse,  New  York. 
Production  will  be  made  by  the  Shu- 
bert  Theatrical  Company  with  Irene 
Fenwick  in  the  rdle  of  Viola  Swan.  An 
early  spring  production  will  be  made 
out  of  New  York  City,  and  the  drama 
will  be  brought  into  a  Broadway  play- 
house on  Labor  Day.  Mr.  Sheehan 
was  coauthor  of  "Efficiency",  with 
Robert  H.  Davis,  editor  of  "Munsey's 
Magazine".  "Efficiency"  had  a  run  in 
New  York  and  is  now  on  the  road. 


The  publication  recently  of  the  pos- 
thumous volume  by  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
"The  Walk  with  God",  is  a  reminder 
that  among  the  numerous  literary  cen- 
tenaries of  1919  is  that  of  Mrs.  Howe, 
whose  birthday  is  May  27.  The  book 
contains  a  series  of  private  medita- 
tions, prayers  and  poems,  all  hitherto 
unpublished,  selected  by  Mrs.  Howe's 
daughter,  Laura  E.  Richards,  from 
her  diaries  and  unpublished  writings. 


The  Gossip  Shop  has  been  much  in- 
terested in  looking  at,  without  yet 
having  had  time  to  read,  a  recently 
published  volume  by  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine  called  "Dwellers  in  Arcady**, 
with  illustrations  by  Thomas  Fogarty. 
Mr.  Fogarty  is  an  illustrator  who  hap- 
pens also  to  be  an  artist.  He  draws 
with  a  pen  not  in  the  rather  stereo- 
typed manner  of  a  number  of  those 
illustrators  who  make  pen-drawing 
more  or  less  of  a  routine  business,  but 
always  with  the  touch  of  a  painter. 
The  readers  of  the  books  illustrated 
by  him,  however,  have  not  until  re- 
cently had  a  full  opportunity  to  appre- 
ciate the  more  delicate  aspect  of  his 
work,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  use 
of  paper  of  a  very  soft  texture 
on  which  the  drawings  were  printed. 
In  "Dwellers  in  Arcady"  and  in 
Charles  Hanson  Towne's  book  "Au- 
tumn Loiterers",  published  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  the  effect  is  much  happier 
than  before. 


Professor  George  Edward  Bateman 
Saintsbury,  the  Grand  Old  Man  of 
Literary  Criticism  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, some  time  not  long  ago,  it 
seems,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life 
from  an  automobile  accident.  As  he 
explained  the  matter  to  the  London 
"Morning  Post",  the  motor  cut  his 
legs  from  under  him,  and  he  was  car- 
ried along,  sprawling  on  the  bonnet 
and  objurgating  the  chauffeur.  When 
the  car  finally  stopped,  the  man  said 
very  calmly:  "You  ought  to  thank 
God,  sir",  whereupon  the  Professor 
plied:    "So  I  do;  but  I  damn  you!' 
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Alexander  MacFarlan,  author  of 
"Mockery",  says  that  when  he  was  ten 
he  wrote  a  novel  (of  six  hundred 
words)  which  he  sold  to  his  parents 
for  six  cents. 
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John  Galsworthy,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Lowell  centenary, 
and  afterward  made  a  lecture  tour 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, donated  the  net  profits  of  his 
lectures,  amounting  to  $4,000,  to  the 
fund  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief.  Mr. 
Galsworthy  returned  to  England  early 
in  May. 

Reviewers  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
"Another  Sheaf"  have  passed  with  a 
line  of  comment  the  charming  little 
humorous  and  satirical  "Grotesques'' 
in  the  back  of  the  book.  In  the  form 
of  conversations  between  the  Angel 
.^hereal  and  his  dragoman  on  an  of- 
ficial visit  to  the  earth  in  1949,  the 
author  presents  a  whimsical  prophecy 
of  the  development  of  certain  tenden- 
cies, customs,  and  institutions  of  to- 
day. There  are  delightful  take-offs  on 
the  undraped  in  art,  the  cinema,  the 
American  fox  trot  and  revue,  fashions, 
Russian  novelists,  divorce.  Christian 
Science,  the  strenuous  life,  etc.,  as 
these  have  developed  since  the  "Great 
Skirmish".  We  quote  from  one  of 
these!  papers  recently  read  by  Mr. 
Galsworthy  before  the  MacDowell  Club 
of  New  York: 

"I  have  a  headache",  said  the  Angel,  letting 
the  smoke  dribble  through  his  chiselled 
nostrils. 

"Ah",  said  his  dragoman,  "the  chronic 
dyspepsia  of  our  civilization,  due  to  the  at- 
tempt to  swallow  every  pabulum  which  in- 
genuity puts  before  it,  is  so  violent  that  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  We  shall  survive 
your  visit  in  1984.  .  .  .  Consider  the  baby 
in  the  perambulator,  absorbed  in  contemplat- 
ing the  heavens  and  sucking  its  own  thumb. 
Existence,  sir,  should  be  like  that". 

"A  beautiful  metaphor",  said  the  Angel. 

"As  it  is.  we  do  but  skip  upon  the  hearse 
of  life.  .  .  .  Life  is  now  one  long  telephone 
call" 

"Confess",  said  the  Angel,  "that  you  have 
eaten  something  which  has  not  agreed  with 
you?" 

"I  have  eaten  of  modernity,  the  damndest 
dish  that  was  ever  set  to  lips.  .  .  .  Look 
at  those  fellows — ^busy  as  ants  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  even- 
ing.    And  look  at  their  wives !" 

"Ah,  yes",  said  the  Angel  cheerily,  "let  us 
look  at  their  wives" 
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Blood  and  Sand,  by  Vic?bntb  Blasco  IsAf^sz, 
trans,  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gillbspib  [Dutton]. 
A  narrative  of  the  Spanish  bull-ring. 

Miaa  Maitland,  Private  Secretary,  by  Obr- 
ALDiNB  Bonner,  illus.   [Appleton]. 

A  yarn  In  which  a  young  woman  solves  a 
robbery  and  a  kidnapping  mystery. 
The    Arroto    of    Oold,    by    Joseph    Conrad 
[Doubleday].  ,    ,     « 

A  romance  of  Marseilles  and  the  Spanish 
coast  in  the  'seventies. 
His  Friend  Miaa  McFarlane,  by  Katb  Lano- 
lAT  BosHXR  [Harpers]. 

The  story  of  a  rich  girl  who  befriends 
a  poor  boy. 
Crater*  8    Oold,    by    Philip    Curtiss,     illus. 
[Harpers]. 

A  tale  of  present-day  life  in  New  Eng- 
land. 
Midas    and     Son,    by     Stsphdn     McKbnna 
[Doran]. 

An  English  story  of  love  and  money — 
relating  further  experiences  of  the  char- 
acters in  "Sonia". 

Bourru,  Soldier  of  France,  by  Jean  Dbs  Via- 
NBS  RouGBS,  trans,  by  Ernest  Hunter 
Wrioht  [Dutton]. 

The  story  of  a  French  poilu's  experi- 
ences. 

The  Hohenzollems  in  America,  by  Stephe>: 
Lbacock  [Ijane]. 

A  picture  of  the  Hohenzollems  as  immi- 
grants in  the  U.  S.,  and  other  sketches. 

The  Paliser  Case,  by  Edqar  Saltus  [Boni 
and  Liveright]. 

A  tale  of  New  York  society  life,  involv- 
ing a  mysterious  crime. 

The  Gamesters,  by  H.   C.   Bailey   [Dutton]. 

The  escapades  of  an  eighteenth-century 

brother  and  sister  who  live  by  their  wits. 

Two  Banks  of  the  Seine,  by  Fernand  Van- 
DERBM,  trans,  by  George  Rai^alovich 
[Dutton]. 

A  delineation  of  modern  life  in  the  Latin 
Quarter. 

Flexible  Ferdinand,  by  Julie  M.  Lippmann 
[Doran]. 

A  novel  tracing  the  life  of  the  hero  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  manhood. 

While  There's  Life,  by  Elinor  Mordaunt 
[Holt]. 

The  experience  of  a  man  told  that  he  has 
but  a  few  months  to  live. 

The  Day  of  Glory,  by  Dorothy  Canfibld 
[Holt]. 

Stories  of  the  war  culminating  in  the 
signing  of  the  armistice. 

The  Gift,  by  Margaret  Prbsc?ott  Montague 
[Dutton]. 

The  story  of  a  minister  whose  faith  is 
renewed. 

Red  of  Surley,  by  Tod  Robbins  [Harpers]. 
A  study  of  a  fisherman's  son  who  strug- 
gles against  environment. 

Lilies,  White  and  Red,  by  Frances  Wilson 
HuARD  [Doran]. 

A  picture  of  the  life  of  an  old  French- 
woman and  a  little  boy  during  the  war. 

Rusty  Miller,  by  Joslyn  Gray,  ilius.  [Scrib- 
ners]. 

The  tale  of  a  red-haired  girl  who  achieved 
success  in  spite  of  obstacles. 

Nixola  of  Wall  Street,  by  Felix  Grbndon 
[Century]. 

The  romance  of  a  private  secretary  and 
her  employer. 
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The  Cricket,  by  Marjorib  Benton  Cookb, 
iUus.    [Doubleday]. 

The  adventures  of  a  mischievous  young 
woman. 

Speara  of  Deatiny,  by  Arthur  D.  Howden 
Smith  [Doran]. 

An   adventure   tale   concerning   the   first 
capture  of  Constantinople. 

Judith  of  Blue  Lake  Ranch,  by  Jackson 
Grbgort,  illus.    [Scribners]. 

The  exi>eriences  of  a  woman  who  falls 
heir  to  a  cattle  ranch. 

Olenmoman,  by  Patrick  MacOill   [Doran]. 
A  romance  of  Ireland  today. 

Big  Flat,  by  Henry  Otbn   [Doran]. 

A  tale  of  out-door  life  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

Keep  Off  the  Oraaa.  by  Oeorob  Allan  Eng- 
land, illus.  by  the  author  [Small,  May- 
nard]. 

Letters  reflecting  the   humorous  side  of 
the  war  conservation  measures. 

The  Myatery  of  the  Summer-Houae,  by  Hor- 
ace Hutchinson   [Doran]. 

A  detective  story  of  a  mysterious  death, 
involving  a  love  affair. 

Flower    O'    The    Lily,   by    Baroness    Orczt 
[Doran]. 
A  mediffival  tale  of  chivalry. 
Yvette   and   Ten   Other  Sforiea,   by   Gut   db 
Maupassant,   trans,    by    Mrs.    John    Gals- 
worthy  [Knopf]. 

A  collection  comprising  a  novelette  and 
ten  short  stories. 
The  Undefeated,  by  J.  C.  Snaith  [Appleton]. 
The   romance   of   a   man   and   a   woman 
whose  lives  are  touched  by  the  war. 
The  Further  Adventurea  of  Jimmie  Dale,  by 
Frank  Im  Packard  [Doran]. 

The   exploits   of   a   man   who   is   both   a 
criminal  and  a  rich  clubman. 
Jim:    The  Story  of  a  Backwooda  Police  Dog, 
by  Major  G.  D.  Roberts  [Macmillan]. 

The  tale  of  a  dog  who  assists  the  deputy 
sheriff. 
Mildred  Carver,  U.  8.  A.,  by  Martha  Bens- 
let  Brubrb  [Macmillan]. 

A  novel  based  on  the  idea  of  universal 
service  for  men  and  women. 
The  Riaing  of  the  Tide,  by  Ida  M.  Tarbbll 
[Macmillan]. 

The  story  of  how  the  war  came  to  a  small 
town. 
Againat   the   Winda,  by   Kate   Jordan,   illus. 
[Little,  Brown]. 
The  story  of  an  unhappy  marriage. 
The  Thunder  Bird,  by  B.  M.  Bower   [Little, 
Brown]. 

Further  adventures  of  the  hero  of  "Sky- 
rider". 

Blind  Alley,  by  W.  L.  George  [Little,  Brown]. 
The  picture  of  an  English  family  during 
the  war. 

^^1*  ^^rJJ^^  ^'  ^'  ^'*  ^y  Edwin  Balmhr, 
illus.    [McClurg]. 

The  experiences  of  a  girl  who  masquer- 
ades as  a  German  secret  service  agent. 
Jwngle  Talea  of  Tarzan,  by  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs, illus.    [McClurg]. 

New  tales  of  the  adventures  of  the  ape- 
man. 

Chriatopher  and  Columhua,  by  the  author  of 

"Elizabeth     and     Her     German     Garden" 

[Doubleday]. 
The  experiences  of  a  man  forced  to  chap- 

erone  a  pair  of  lively  twin  girls, 
/'vc  Come  to  Stay,  by  Mary  Heaton  Vorse 

[Century]. 

A  narrative  of  artist  life   in   Greenwich 
Village. 
Civilization,   Talea  of   the   Orient,   by   Ellen 
N.  La  Mottb   [Doran]. 

A  group  of  ten  Eastern  stories,  some  of 
which   are   reprinted   from   magazines. 


John  P.  Mahaffy  (Provost  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  pillar  since  1871)  died  on  May 
1st.  His  ''Prolegomena  to  Greek  His- 
tory" appeared  in  1871,  one  year  after 
Sir  Richard  Jebb's  "Characters  of 
Theophrastus".  His  "Greek  Social 
Life  from  Homer  to  Menander"  of 
1874,  his  two-volume  history  of  Greek 
literature,  complimenting  the  reader 
by  quotations  in  the  original,  of  1880, 
are  still  widely  used.  His  "Greek  An- 
tiquities", published  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  has  remained  a  text  in 
much  of  Europe,  even  Hungary  and 
Russia. 

As  the  New  York  "Evening  Post" 
says :  "The  boast  of  English  classicists 
that  they  stood  superior  to  German 
in  breadth  and  in  human  quality  has 
found  justification  in  such  works  as 
Mahaffy's  'What  Have  the  Greeks 
Done  for  Modern  Civilization?'  and 
Jebb's  'Influence  of  Classical  Greek 
Poetry'.  The  death  of  these  men  and 
of  Headlam  still  leaves  English 
scholarship  with  names  of  old  distinc- 
tion— Walter  Leaf,  for  example,  whose 
translation  of  the  Iliad  with  Lang  and 
Myers  was  finished  in  1882." 


A  theatre  for  workingmen  and 
workingwomen  is  the  promise  made  by 
the  organization  known  as  the  Work- 
men's Theatre,  operating  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Labor  Educa- 
tion Committee.  The  names  of  Rich- 
ard Ordynsky,  B.  Iden  Payne,  and 
Emanuel  Reicher  appear  among  those 
on  the  executive  committee  engaged 
in  working  out  the  plans  for  the  proj- 
ect. The  United  Labor  Education 
Committee  with  whose  work  the 
Workmen's  Theatre  is  closely  identi- 
fied, has,  it  is  said,  a  membership  of 
200^000  men  and  women  in  New  York 
City  alone  and  efforts  are  being  made 
first  of  all  to  win  their  support  to 
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this  project.  The  Workmen's  Theatre 
maintains  offices  on  Union  Square.  It 
is  the  design  of  the  undertaking  to 
present  to  the  public  of  New  York, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  work- 
ing people  who  form  the  largest  part 
of  the  public,  the  plays  of  such  men 
as  Galsworthy,  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  Shaw, 
Andreyev,  and  Hauptmann. 


With  the  first  of  the  year  was  pub- 
lished, at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Vol- 
ume One,  Number  One  of  "The  Book- 
plate Bulletin",  a  periodical  devoted  to 
bookplates,  published  monthly.  The 
publication  contains  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  Bookplate  Society  and 
general  news  concerning  its  subject. 
It  is  distributed  free  to  members. 
Subscriptions  are  open  to  non-mem- 
bers, and  single  copies  are  sold.  In 
the  second  number  it  is  reported  that 
a  revival  of  interest  in  bookplates  in 
England  is  very  much  in  evidence. 
The  initial  issue  of  a  new  magazine 
known  as  'The  Bookplate  Magazine" 
comes  from  London,  and  in  it  appears 
an  announcement  of  the  formation  of 
a  new  English  Bookplate  Society.  In 
format  'The  Bookplate  Magazine"  is 
a  handsome  quarto,  printed  in  large 
type  on  fine  laid  paper.  In  this  first 
number  fourteen  bookplates  appear, 
comprising  a  frontispiece  by  Frank 
Brangwyn,  A.R.A.  It  is  published 
quarterly.  

A  frequent  contributor  to  The 
Bookman,  Isaac  Goldberg,  has  writ- 
ten the  introduction  to  Vicente  Blasco 
Ibanez's  "Blood  and  Sand",  recently 
published.  He  gives  much  interesting 
information  concerning  the  famous 
Spanish  novelist.  In  conclusion  he 
says: 

The  renowned  novelist  is  but  fifty-two,  en- 
ergetic, prolific,  voluminous ;  besides  more 
than  a  score  of  novels  thus  far  to  his  credit 
he  has  written  several  books  of  travel,  a  his- 
tory of  the  world  war,  has  traveled  in  both 
hemispheres  and  made  countless  volumes  of 
translations.    He  has  now  a  larger  audience 


Poetry 

Candles     That     Bum,     by     Aline     Kilmer 
(Mrs.  Joyce  Kilmer)    [Doran]. 

A  collection  of  whimsical  and  imaginative 
verse. 
Victory!     compiled     by     William     Stanley 
Braithwaitb   [Small,  Maynard]. 

A     collection     of     poems     by     numerous 
writers  celebrating  the  conclusion  of  fight- 
ing. 
Canteen  Classics,  Rhymes   of   the  K.  P.,  by 
Alfred  EkiOERS    [Gorham  Press]. 

Reflections,  in  the  vernacular,  of  soldier 
life. 
The    Years    Between,   by    Rudyard    Kiplinq 
[Doubleday]. 

A  volume  of  Kipling's  war  poems. 
Balder's   Death   and   Lake's   Punishment,  by 
Cornelia    Steketeb    Hulst,    illus.     [Open 
Court]. 

Incidents  from  the  Eddas  interpreted  in 
free  verse. 
Ironica,    by     Donald    Evans     [Nicholas    L. 
Brown]. 

Poems  on  various  themes,  some  reprinted 
from  New  York  newspapers. 
The    Lincoln    Cabin,    by     Saxb    Churchill 
Stimson     [pub.     by    the    author     at    Mil- 
waukee]. 

A  collection  of  verses  on  various  aspects 
of  life. 
Heard   Melodies,   by    Willoughby    Weaving 
[I^ongmans]. 
A  volume  of  lyrical  poems. 
Comrades    of    the    Mist,    by    Lieut. -Comdu. 
EuGBNB  E.  Wilson,  U.  S.  N.  [Sully]. 
Rhymes  on  navy  life  in  war  time. 
Banners,  by  Babette  Deutsch    [Doran]. 
A  collection  of  free  verse  poems,  many 
of  which  are  reprinted  from  magazines. 
Rhythms   II,   by   Charles    Rbznikoff    [pub. 
by  the  author  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.] 

Brief  poems  in  free  verse  on  every-day 
themes. 
The  New  Morning,  by  Alfred  Noyes  [Stokes]. 
A  collection  of  all  the  verse  written  by 
the  poet  since  1914. 
Service  and  Sacrifice,  by  Corinnb  Roosevelt 
Robinson  [Scribners]. 

Verses   on    the   war,   and   on    well-known 
literary  and   stage  people. 
Petals  Blown  Adrift,  by  Rose  Florence  Free- 
man  [New  York:  Ishill]. 

A  volume  of  lyrical  verse,  with  decora- 
tive designs. 
My  Child,  by  Jean  Bekry   [Dutton]. 

Short   poems   reflecting   a   mother's    love 
for  her  first  child. 


History  and  Political  Science 

The  Mastery  of  the  Far  East,  by  Arthur 
JuDsoN  Brown,  illus.    [Scribners]. 

The  story  of  Korea  and  Japan's  rise  to 
supremacy  in   the  Orient. 
Socialism  and  Atnerican  Ideals,  by  William 
Starr  Myers.  Ph.D.    [Princeton], 

Essays  designed   to  show   that  Socialism 
is  opposed   to  democracy. 
Authority  in  the  Modem  State,  by  Harold  J. 
Laski    [Yale]. 

A  discussion  of  political  obedience  versu.s 
individual    freedom. 
The  Story  of  Versailles,  by  Francis  Lohino 
Payne,  illus.   [Moffat.  Yard]. 

The   history   of   the    scene    of    the    I'eace 

The  I.  W.  W.,  A  Study  of  American  Syndi- 
calism, by  Paul  Frederick  Brisskndkn, 
Ph.D.  :  The  Religious  Policy  of  the  Ba- 
varian Government  During  the  Napoleonic 
Period,  by  Chester  Penn  Higby,  Ph.D. 
[Longmans]. 

Two  volumes  in  the  Columbia  University 
Studies  in  political  science. 
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Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  PennaylvaiUa, 
by  Isaac  Sharplbss  [Macmillan]. 

Essays  on  the  leading  Quakers  in  Penn- 
sylvania up  to  the  Revolution. 
The    Round    Table   for   March,    1919    [Mac- 
millan]. 

An  Issue  containing  articles  on  the  prac- 
tical   organization    of    peace,    Bolshevism, 
etc. 
Mexico     under     Carranza,    by    Thomas    E. 
Gibbon    [Doubleday]. 

An    arraignment,    by    a    lawyer,    of    the 
government  in  Mexico. 
The  World  and  Democracy,  selected  by  Ly- 
man  P.   PowKLL  and  Charles  M.   Curry 
[Rand  McNally]. 

Selections  embodying  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy, with  explanatory  notes. 
A   History   of  the    United  States,   by   Cecil 
Chesterton  [Doran]. 

An  interpretation  of  American  affairs  by 
an  Englishman. 
Speech    on    Conciliation    with    America,    by 
Edmund    Burke,   edited   by    C.    H.    ward 
[Scott,  Foresman]. 

A   collection   of   parliamentary   speeches 
by  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  with  explanatory 
notes. 
Democracy:   Discipline:  Peace,  by   William 
RoscoE  Thayer  [Houghton]. 

A   study   of  democracy   in    the   light   of 
the  present  crisis. 
A    Short    History    of    Rome,    by    Guolielmo 
Ferrero  and  Corrado  Barbaoallo,  Vol  II 
[Putnam]. 

A  study  of  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Caesar  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Modem   Japan,   by   Amos   S.    Hers  hey   and 
SusANNB  W.  Hershey  [Bobbs-MerriU]. 

A  survey  of  social,  industrial  and  politi- 
cal conditions  in  Japan. 
The  American's  Creed  and  Its  Meaning,  by 
Matthew   Page  Andrews,   illus.    [Double- 
day]. 

A    commentary    on    the    Creed,    supple- 
mented by  extracts  from  historic  addresses. 


Literary  Criticism 

Last    and    First,    by    John    Addinqton    Sy- 
monds  [Nicholas  L.  Brown]. 

Essays  on  "The  New  Spirit"  and  "Arthur 
Hugh  Clough". 
The  Erotic  Motive  in  Literature,  by  Albert 
Mordell   [Boni  and  Liveright]. 

A   psychoanalytical    interpretation    of   a 
number  of  works  of  literature. 
Shylock  Not  a  Jew,  by   Maurice   Packard, 
M.D.    [Stratford]. 

An  argument  against  the  misconception 
of  the  Jewish  character  in  Shakespeare's 
time. 
American  Authorship  of  the  Present-Day, 
by  T.  E.  Rankin  [Ann  Arbor:  George 
Wahr]. 

A  survey   of  books   published   in   the   U. 
S.    and    Canada    during    the   last    quarter- 
century. 
Mystiques     ct     R^alistes     Anglo-Saxons,     by 
Rfiois  Michaud  [Paris:  Armand  Colin]. 

A  study  of  nine  English  and  American 
writers    ranging    from    Emerson    to    Shaw. 
English    Literature    During    the    Last    Half 
Century,  by  J.  W.  Cunlifpe.  D.  Lit.   [Mac- 
millan]. 

A   consideration    of    writers    well    known 
and  new. 
A  Program  for  a  Psychology  of  Literature; 
The  Psychology  of  Figures  of  Speech,  by 
June  E.  Downey. 

Two  papers  reprinted  from  "The  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology". 
The   Symbolist   Movement   in  literature,  by 
Arthur  Symons  [Dutton]. 

A  discussion  of  various  French  symbol- 
ists, with  translations  from  their  works. 


than  has  been  vouchsafed  any  of  his  fellow 
novelists,  and  his  future  worket  will  be 
watched  for  by  readers  the  world  over. 


The  interest  of  the  general  public  in 
books  of  the  more  serious  type  is  in- 
dicated by  the  quantities  which  pub- 
lishing houses  are  reprinting  of  their 
so-called  "heavy"  books.  One  New 
York  publishing  house  recently  stated 
that  within  one  week  they  reprinted 
forty-one  books  of  a  serious  nature, 
including  new  editions  of  Mead's 
"Corporation  Finance",  HoUings- 
worth's  "Applied  Psychology",  Com- 
stock's  "Insect  Life",  Lecky's  "History 
of  European  Morals",  Hall's  "Nutri- 
tion and  Dietetics",  and  Hombeck's 
"Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far 
East". 


New  York's  Shakespeare  Garden  is 
perhaps  not  as  widely  known  as  it 
should  be.  It  was  established  a  few 
years  ago  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Edmond  Brook  Southwick,  then 
entomologist  of  the  Park  Department, 
and  has  been  the  model  for  a  number 
of  similar  memorials  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  situated  in 
Central  Park  opposite  Eighty-first 
Street  and  covers  about  two  acres.  It 
is  laid  out  on  a  rocky  knoll,  down 
which  courses  a  tiny  brook,  and  con- 
tains over  two  hundred  herbs  and  wild 
and  cultivated  flowers  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  various  plays  and  poems 
of  the  Bard  of  Avon.  As  the  summer 
advances  the  gardeners  change  the 
plants  with  the  months.  More  than 
once  in  the  last  few  years  the  Park 
Department  has  announced  that  its 
maintenance  would  be  discontinued 
for  lack  of  funds.  This  news  would 
invariably  bring  a  flurry  of  "Letters 
to  the  Editor"  of  the  various  metro- 
politan dailies  from  the  lovers  of  the 
garden,  and  for  the  la&t  two  seasons  it 
has  been  maintained  by  the  generosity 
of  individual  donors. 
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FOR  ALL  POETRY  LOVERS 

JOYCE  KILIWER:  Poems,  Essays  and  Letters 

MilEra  rrtnnng  Holliday,  Utermy  Exmeutor  otJoycm  JCtfmcr 

A  Collected  Memorial  Edition,  with  a  number  of  early  poems  and  a  group  from  France  never 
before  between  book  covers.  Poems  of  delicate  charm  and  human  understanding;  a  sheaf  of 
songs  that  will  never  die. 

As  the  Chicago  Daily  News  says:  ''He  made  the  homely  thing  live,  he  peopled  the  streets  with 
celestial  denizens,  and  wrote  lyrics  that  make  a«rhythm  for  the  feet  as  they  go  about  the  day's 
work."  2  Vols.  8vo.  Net,  $5.00 

THE  ROCKINC  HORSE     SongM  tw «  uttu Hou»e     Christopher  Morley 

^^SScrS^?'^T^f!^^v!i!ln^TuSn^!Sdger  has  gathered  together  in  these  two  volumes  the  most 
finished  and  appealing  expression  of  his  talent  of  wit  and  tenderness.     With  their  appearance 
he  has  firmly  established  himself  as  the  laureate  of  the  happy  springtime  of  domesticity. 
''Such  cozy  songs;  such  homey  sonzs!     Assuredly  a  book  for  a  wife  to  give  her  husband.    Only 
good  husbands  dare  give  it  to  their  wives.    Do  you  dare?" — New  York  Evening  Post 

Each  12mo.   Net,  $1.25 

■BANNERS  Babette  Deutsch 

Fre^ers^Iiat  is  full  of  melody  for  modem  ears.  Full  of  originality  and  of  a  beauty  that 
captivates  and  enchants.     She  holds  you  in  a  magic  spell.  12mo.  Net,  $1.25 

SAILOR  TOWN      Smaii  Cratt  C.  Fox  Smith 

TErT^^r^meirTTtlie  sea  is  in  these  poems.  All  who  love  the  briny  deep  and  the  men  who 
sail  it  will  welcome  these  stirring  sagas.  Each  12mo.  Net,  $1.25 

THE  MAN  OF  KERIOTH  Robert  Norwood 

rTeverenTTyncTrjanfTlromnn^  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Profoundly  moving  and  strangely 
modem,  it  possesses  distinction,  breadth  of  vision  and  beauty  of  form  and  diction. 

12mo.  Net,  $1.25 

CANDLES  THAT  BURN  (Mrs.  Joyce  Kilmer)  Aline  Kilmer 

IJencateTTyricanmrwInmsicsBrtIS  new  writer's  poetry  is  rarely  beautiful  with  the  blended 
sunlight  and  shadow  of  old  gardens.  12mo.  Net,  $1.25 

CITY  TIDES  Archie  Austin  Coates 

T^reslPvoic^ii^oetry  with  a  clear,  sane  message  that  rings  with  sincerity  and  a  love  for 
the  common  things  of  life.  12mo.  Net,  $1.25 

ECHOES  AND  REALITjES  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

AsplendiacollecUonofcharact^^  by  a  New  Englander  who  is  cosmopolitan  enough 

to  love  Washington  Square,  an  abandoned  farm,  and  Glacier  Park.  12mo.  Net,  $1.50 

THE  SAD  YEARS  {Mrs.  Clement  Shorter)  Dora  Sigerson 

TET'TJelti^'straumiat^uns  through  all  the  poetry  by  this  talented  writer  fills  it  with  a  pas- 
sionate emotion  that  gives  it  wings.  12mo.  Net,  $1J25 

THE  SILVER  TRUMPET  Amelia  Josephine  Burr 

Poign8mt^liroCnng"poemrTIm  of  the  glory  of  those  who,  in  losing  their  souls,  find  them. 

A  message  of  hope  and  a  challenge  to  the  future.  12mo.  Net,  $1.00 

THE  FIERY  CROSS  John  Oxenham 

A  volume  of  bracing  verse,  breathing  a  spirit  of  spirituality  and  high  endeavor.  12mo.  Net,  $1.00 

ROUGH  RHYMES  OF  A  PADRE        Woodbine  Willie,  M.  C,  C.  5. 

A  book  that  has  captured  the  English  public.  A  spontaneous,  nsftural  outpouring  in  musical 
language  that  can  be  understood  by  the  man  in  the  street.  Boards.  12mo.  Net,  $0.50 

A  BANJO  AT  ARMAGEDDON  Berton  Braley 

In  Camp  and  Trench:  SongM  of  the  Fighting  Force* 

Two  volumes  of  rattling  rhymes  that  cheer  the  heart  with  their  infectious,  courageous  gaiety 
that  nothing  can  dampen.  12mo.  Net,  $1.00  and  $0.50 
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VERVE:   The  JOURNAL    of 
ROBERT  DeCAMP  LELAND 

Hal  been  called  the  most  brilliani 
individualislie  magazine  in  America. 
::  ::  : :  : :  An  iltustrative  copy 
will  be  sent,  free,  on  application  to 
THE  POETRY-DRAMA  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  BOSTON 
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for  the  Magazines 
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how  they  want  it  written. 
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THE   HOME    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL 

Dipt.  11  SPRINCFtELD,  MASS. 
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CLYDE  BROWNE  COMPANY 
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H.  HIGGmS  k  CO..  Hfn. 

Havinff  for  its' purpose  the  devel(9- 
ment  of  mutually  helpful  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  through  educational  agen- 
cies, the  Institute  of  International 
Education  was  recently  founded  in 
New  York  with,  it  is  announced,  suffi- 
cient funds  to  guarantee  its  perma- 
nency and  ability  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses. The  Administrative  Board  is 
composed  of  the  following  persons: 
Leo  H.  Bakeland,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Ste- 
phen Fierce  Duggan,  Dr.  Walter  B. 
James,  Alice  Duer  Miller,  Paul  Mon- 
roe, John  Bassett  Moore,  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  E.  H. 
Outerbridge,  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Will- 
iam H.  Schofield. 


In  connection  with  the  length  of 
time  during  which  popular  words  and 
phrases  have  been  in  use  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  word  eocktaU,  remarks 
a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Groavenor  Library  of  BufTalo,  New 
York.    The  Bulletin  continues: 

There  is  a  very  general  belief  that  the 
name  ia  something  new,  as  well  as  the 
thing  itself,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
word  was  used  by  Irving:  "They  lay  claim 
to  he  the  first  inventors  of  thoie  recondite 
beverages,  coclc-tail,  stone-fence  and 
sherry  cobbler",  saya  Diedrich  Knicker- 
hocker.  Hawthorne  writes  in  "The  Blithe- 
dale  Romance":  "Being  famous  for  noth- 
ing bat  gin-cocktaila".  Cocktails  are  also 
mentioned  by  Thackeray,  Marry  at,  and 
Thomas  Hughes  in  "Tom  Brown". 

Related  to  the  subject  ia  a  finding  made 
in  a  small  volume  called  "The  Squire's 
Recipes".  This  publication  was  a  very 
successful  literary  hoax  which  may  be 
added  to  the  long  list  of  mystificatians  of 
the  sort.  It  was  written  by  a  member  of 
a  well-known  club  to  send  to  hia  fellow 
members.  He  had  it  "printed  from  old, 
battered  type  on  paper  that  he  stained 
with  coffee,  and  trampled  upon  to  give 
the  semblance  of  age".  The  tale  was  in- 
vented that  a  number  of  "these  books 
had  been  discovered  in  grandmother's  at* 
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tic  in  Connecticut".  The  preface  of  a 
later  edition  says:  "The  book  attracted 
attention  at  once.  Libraries  sent  in  re- 
quests for  it.  Newspapers  printed  articles 
about  the  'find' ".  In  it  is  the  fanciful  ac- 
count of  an  imaginary  origin  for  the 
word  '^cocktail"  to  which  is  added  a  rec- 
ipe for  making  one  of  the  same  and  also 
a  recipe  for  lime  syrup. 


Ui 


'Socrates''  of  the  Chaffing  Dish  of 
the  "Evening  Ledger"  of  Philadelphia 
tells  us  that  an  American  in  Paris  had 
a  copy  of  the  French  edition  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin",  which  appears  over 
there  in  two  volumes  under  the  title 
*li'Oncle  Tom".  He  took  them  to  a 
binder  to  be  rebound.  When  they  re- 
turned the  backs  read  thus : 

L'ONCLE  L'ONCLB 


and 


TOME  I 


TOME  II 


'  The  recent  publication  of  "Georges 
Clemenceau :  The  Tiger  of  France"  in- 
troduces to  the  American  public,  in 
the  person  of  Georges  Lecomte,  a  dis- 
tinguished novelist,  art  critic,  and  man 
of  letters,  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  president  of  the  "Soci^t^ 
des  Gens  de  Lettres". 


Clement  K.  Shorter,  more  or  less  re- 
cently, in  one  of  his  weekly  literary 
letters  to  'The  Sphere"  of  London, 
comments  on  the  fact  that  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  Bart.,  calls  himself  just  "Gil- 
bert Parker"  on  the  title-page  of  his 
books.  This,  Mr.  Shorter  says,  he  takes 
as  a  sign  of  grace.  He  continues: 
"Sir  James  Barrie,  Bart.,  does  the 
same.  Literature  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  titular  honors,  although  in 
a  baronetcy  I  find  a  certain  quality 
of  distinction  which  has  long  ceased 
to  be  associated  with  a  knighthood." 


U 


REVOLT!" 


BY   HAROLD   LORD   VARNEY 

Introduces  a  ne?w  novelist  and  a 
striking  new  theme.  The  appear- 
ance of  ''Revolt  I"  is  a  literary  event. 
It  breathes  a  new  spirit  into  Ameri- 
can literature. 


a 


REVOLT!'' 


is  a  pen  picture  of  the  American 
Labor  movement.  It  is  crowded 
with  living  figures.  It  tells  the 
drama  of  Bolshevism.  Such  a  book 
has  never  been  written  before. 
400  Pages  Cloth  Bound,  illustrated 
by  WILLIAM  GROPPER,  Price 
$2. 

Irving  Raye  Davis  &  Co. 

4a  West  aSth  Street  NEW  YORK 
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SEND  MB  YOUR  MS. 

If  Bolahle,  I  will  indicate  he»t  marketa.  If  promit- 
ing,  a  conMtructive  criticism  will  help  you  rerlae 
successfully.  If  hopeless,  a  vigorous  lesson  on  the 
MS.  will  help  improve  your  future  work. 


'Writers'    Special 
Service— 

M*    \j»    jTEliFERf 
Metnchen,  N.  J. 


A  course  in  unusual  Indi- 
vidual Instruction.  Book- 
let  and .  rates  upon  appli- 
cation. 


SHORT  STORIES.  NOVEIS.  s^JS^JJ',^!:^ 

full  particulars.  WM.  LABBERTON.  Ut.  Agt..  569-aW.  150  St.,  N.Y. 


THE  WRITER'S  MONTHLYj.a.flJIi.'Sw.in 

A  llAGAZINE  OF  BEAL  HELP  FOB  ALL  WHO  WBITE 

CAROLYN  WELLS  aaysi  "Thm  best  maga- 
Minm  of  its  kind  becausm  it  is  PRACTICAL." 

Single  copias  15  cents  $1.50  a  year 

THE  WRITER'S  MONTHLY,  Dept.  II  SprinffieU.  M 


A  lady  with  practical  experience  as  writer,  critic 
and  instructor  will  give  a  complete  technique  of  the 
short  story  course  through  correspondence  to  a  limited 
number  of  serious  students ;  also  will  read  and  crlti- 
cfaw  constructively  any  manuscripts,  Including  verse. 
Address  Short  Story,  care  Thb  Bookman,  New 
York  City. 
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F.   M.    HOLLY 

EiUbliibed    1905 

Autfaon'  and  Publlshen'  RepreaeotatiTe 
IM  Firra  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


LOUISE  E.  DEW 

Literary  Rspr  seen  tat  lv« 

DO  TOU  NEED  A  CONSULTING  EDITOR 

lo  crIEIclH.   rtI»  or  plic*  roar  Hm.      Mr  IB  »iti' 

cdllorlil      eiwrhiwe      mt      jam     wirict.      Cire»tar«. 

AEOLIAN  HALL  NEW  YORK 


MSS.  EDITED,  TYPED,  AND  PLACED  WITH  THE 

PUBLISHER.     EXPERT  CRITICISM. 

E.  H.  GROVES,  M.  A. 

Autbon'  and  PubUaban'  At*nt 

Ttrma  upon  atpliation 


.HiBiB-M'HTHTTa^;«;.prH-aTTi 


■Gaining  jor/Tnthorship  " 


HoW+oWrite,WhaltovJri+e 
ond  Whereto  sell. 

I    CuUii'ntE  yourmiiul.  Dci'^lop 
II  your  spare  hmc  profltiibit! 


In  sending  to  his  publishers  the 
manuscript  of  his  novel,  "Blind  Alley", 
W.  L,  George  wrote :  "I  have  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  'Blind  AlleT*  is  my 
best  novel."  Of  his  latest  book, 
"Jimmie  Higgins",  Upton  Sinclair 
writes:  " 'Jimmie  Higgins'- is  the  best 
book  I  have  ever  written."  Etc,  etc, 
etc,,  etc.,  etc.     

(iiterary  editors,  reviewers,  and 
"book  reporters"  have  criticised  pub- 
lishers for  the  wraps  or  jackets  in 
which  their  books  have  been  shown  in 
the  shop  and  delivered  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  A  Boston  publishing  house 
announces  that  it  will  use  on  its  books 
published  this  year  a  jacket  carrying 
no  advertisements  on  its  back  bat 
adorned  instead  with  the  decorative 
device  of  the  firm.  This  publisher 
says:- 

We  have  been  atu dying  thla  matter  at 
Jackets,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  tt  1h  time  for  someone  to  get  busr  aDd 
chanse  them  from  their  present  Condition  aa 
advertlslnB  to  &n  artistic  part  ot  the  book 
Itself.  We  Bhall  probably  continue  to  use  on 
the  front  of  the  cover  a  tine  or  two  o(  text 
descriptive  of  Ihe  contents  of  the  particular 
book,  but  we  shall  discontinue  the  practice  of 
unnlns  the  advertisement  on  the  Inner  flap 


and   1 


the 


"Men^ndez  Y.  Pelayo  once  an- 
nounced that  in  time  Bogota  would  be- 
come the  Athens  of  South  America, 
and  this  literary  prophecy  has  done  us 
much  harm",  writes  Gonzalo  Paris  in 
an  article,  "The  Young  Writers  of  Co- 
lombia", in  a  recent  number  of  "Inter- 
America".  The  author  holds  that  the 
attribution  of  literary  superiority  to 
Colombia,  hia  native  country,  has  been 
harmful  by  abating  national  effort, 
while  the  other  peoples  of  the  South 
were  pressing  vigorously  and  system- 
atically forward;  nevertheless,  he  finds 
comfort  in  the  existence  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  young  journalists, 
magazine  writers,  critics,  and  his- 
torians who  are  working  together  seri- 
ously for  self -development  and  self- 
expression  and  who  give  good  promise 
for  the  future. 
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E  collectors' GUIDE 


In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  wUl 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  hi 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  carefully  each 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  items  of  interest  to  collectors  will  be 
offered  here.  AH  these  dealers  invite  correspondence. 


A  collection  of  ciphered  documents 
by  or  relating  to  Samuel  Pepy3,  the 
property  of  J.  W,  Freahfleld,  has  re- 
cently been  transcribed  by  Professor 
-H.  h.  Callendar,  who  deciphered 
Pepya'B  "Diary"  for  the  late  Henry  B. 
Wheatley.  Several  of  the  papers  re- 
late to  the  birth  of  the  Old  Pretender, 
who  appears  really  to  have  been  the 
child  of  James  II  and  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena,  in  spite  of  the  Whig  assertion 
that  a  child  had  been  carried  into  the 
royal  bedchamber  in  a  warming-pan. 
A  statement  in  Pepys's  handwriting 
apparently  made  by  Margaret  Daw- 
son, who  attended  Mary  of  Modena  in 
her  illness  in  1688,  makes  the  solemn 
assertion  that  "I  did  also  see  fire  in 
the  famous  warming-pan,  so  much 
talked  on,  and  I  did  feel  the  heat  of 
it".  A  manuscript  on  the  corruptions 
of  the  times  cites  as  instances :  "Mr. 
Boyle's  lecture — Lawyers  and  Attor- 
neys increased." 


According  to  the  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography,  the  manuscript 
"History  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  John 
Hutchinson"  has  been  lost  since  1817. 
After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  this  manuscript  has  now 
appeared  in  a  London  dealer's  cata- 
logue. Colonel  John  Hutchinson  was 
a  celebrated  soldier  in  the  Civil  War 
in  England  and  was  one  of  the  judges 
who  signed  the  death-warrant  of  King 
Charles  I.  This  manuscript  of  477 
pages   was  written   by  his   wife  be- 


tween 1664  and  1671,  intended  only 
for  the  perusal  of  members  of  his  fam- 
ily and  future  descendants.  It  ia  said 
to  present  a  unique  picture  of  the  life 
of  a  Puritan  household  and  the  char- 
acter of  a  Puritan  gentleman.  As  a 
member  of  two  Councils  of  State  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  conven- 
tion parliament  after  the  restoration, 
Colonel  Hutchinson's  life  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  Civil  War  biog- 
raphies.   

Other  volumes  in  the  Halsey  sale 
recently  mentioned  in  these  columns 
included:  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's 
copy  of  "Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful 
Book",  a  manuscript  on  vellum  de- 
signed, written  out,  and  illuminated 
by  Alberto  SangOrski  in  the  thirteenth 
century  style;  an  original  sketchbook 
by  De  Fontranes,  Director  of  the 
French  Mission  of  Colonization,  dated 
1795,  containing  several  New  York 
City  views;  "Hours  of  the  Virgin 
Mary",  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  France,  and  em- 
bellished with  fourteen  large  mini.i- 
tures :  "Send-BrieiT',  Amsterdam, 
1675,  one  of  the  few  tracts  written  by 
William  Penn  and  published  in  Dutch. 

This  is  Walt  Whitman's  month  in 
the  "literary  centenaries",  although 
the  "good  gray  poet"  was  born  on  May 
31,  1819.  There  are  some  Whitman 
collectors,  and  Horace  Traubel  and 
Laurens  Maynard  once  managed  to 
make  quite  a  stir  about  his  manu- 
scripts  and   the   autographed   proof - 
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SPURR  &  SWIFT 

Dealers  in 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS 

First   Editions,   Bindings 

American  Export  Agents 
25  Ryder  St.,  St.  James',  London,  S.  W. 


ANTIQUARIAN   BOOK  CO. 

ETesham  Road,  Stratford-on-A?on,  England 
Dealers  in  Rare  Books  and  First  Editions: 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Stevenson,  Kipling, 
Conrad,  Masefield,  Wells,  Noyes,  Dun- 
sany,  etc.,  etc. 

CaUdtoguma  nwaiied  fr^m  on  rmqumBt 


AUTOGRAPH 

Letters  of  Dlstlniml«hed  Personst 

Washlostoo,  Franklin.  Jeffemon,  Ltncoln, 
Grant.  RooseTelt,  Lonfffellow,  Lowell.  Emer- 
son, Whittler.  Hnwthome,  Holmen,  Dickenii, 
Thackeray.  Meredith.  Browning  and  hundreds 
of  others.  New  Catalogue  (over  2,000  titles) 
tent  free  on  request. 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,  BmImi.  Mass. 


BOOKS. — All  out-of-print  books  supplied,  no  matter  on 
what  subject.  Write  us.  We  can  get  you  any  book 
ever  published.  Please  state  wants.  When  in  Eng- 
land call  and  see  our  50.000  rare  books.  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP.  14-16  John  Bright  Street. 
Birmingham,  England. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LEHERS 


of  FAMOUS  PERSONS 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

WALTER    R.    BENJAMIN. 
225  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 


STIKEMAN    &    CO- 
BOOKBINDERS 

110-114  WEST  32D  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Fin*  BindiBfS   of  every   deacription.     Inlaying, 
Reatoringt    Solander    and    Slip    Cases.     Special 


designingt  etc. 


L.  CHAUNDY  OF  OXFORD,  Ltd. 

2  Albemarl*  Street,  London,  W« 
HOLD  A  PINB  STOCK  OF 

BookSt  Manuscripts,  Works  of  Art 

Constant  Catakigues  latued.  Gratia  on  Application 


sheets  of  his  poems  which  were  turned 
out  in  wholesale  quantities  in  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey.  The  first-edition 
collector  still  buys  the  first  edition  of 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  (Brooklyn,  1865), 
either  with  the  "Press  Notices"  or 
without  and  pays  good  money  for  it, 
but  Whitman  is  not  a  collector's  au- 
thor. 

On  June  20,  1819,  there  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  one  Thomas  Dunn 
English,  afterward  physician,  essay- 
ist, novelist,  dramatist,  and  poet,  an- 
other American  writer  whose  work  is 
neglected  by  most  collectors.  In  the 
sale  of  Lewis  J.  Cist's  great  collection 
of  autographs  in  1886,  an  autograph 
transcript  of  English's  "Ben  Bolt" 
was  sold  for  $19.  Last  year,  in  the 
Dick  sale  another  copy  in  the  author's 
handwriting  brought  $25.  Possibly 
the  literary  centenary  may  serve  to 
bring  both  of  these  authors  into  re- 
newed prominence.  But  we  will  wait 
until  December,  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Emma  Dor- 
othy Eliza  Nevitte  Southworth,  who 
was,  according  to  her  own  claims,  a 
novelist  and  the  inventor  of  the  manila 
box  envelope — ^before  we  speculate  in 
autograph  manuscripts  of  American 
authors  outside  of  the  recognized  "Im- 
mortals". 


Book  catalogues  are  good  reading 
for  collectors,  and  still  better  reading 
is  to  be  found  in  "American  Book 
Prices  Current",  which  has  now 
reached  its  twenty-fourth  volume  and 
makes  a  brave  showing  on  the  library 
shelves.  This  annual  record  of  prices 
of  books  at  auction  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  invaluable  to  librarians 
and  dealers,  and,  backed  up  by  the 
catalogues  to  which  reference  may  be 
made  for  more  complete  descriptions 
of  books  sold,  it  is  a  mine  of  infor- 
mation. But  the  neophyte  in  collect- 
ing is  warned  that  he  must  not  expect 
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— because  a  book  of  which  he  owns  a 
copy  has  been  sold  for  a  hundred  dol- 
lars— ^he  is  to  get  that  sum  for  his 
own.'  The  expenses  of  the  auction 
room  are  heavy;  and  few  people  real- 
ize that  practically  every  book  sold  at 
auction  is  handled  over  more  than 
twenty  times  before  it  reaches  the 
purchaser,  and  that  somebody  must  be 
paid  for  handling  it.  After  taking  out 
commissions,  cataloguing  and  other 
expenses,  the  seller  may  not  realize 
more  than  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  the  price  recorded.  Nevertheless, 
"American  Book  Prices  Current"  does 
serve  as  an  accurate  index  of  relative 
values,  and  once  used,  the  collector 
cannot  well  get  along  without  it. 


Johan  Bojer,  author  of  "The  Great 
Hunger",  was  born  in  Trondhjem, 
Norway,  in  1872,  the  son  of  a  poor 
serving-girl  who  was  unable  to  take 
care  of  him.  She  put  him  in  the  hands 
of  a  peasant  family,  who  reared  him 
as  their  own  child.  He  attended  the 
village  school  and  later,  while  work- 
ing f6r  a  merchant,  studied  at  the 
Latin  School. 

Denied  the  benefits  of  a  formal 
education,  he  made  up  for  it  by  work- 
ing and  living  in  various  countries, 
observing  life  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions. While  still  a  young  man  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  village  and  at- 
tended a  military  school  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  devoting  much  of  his  time 
to  reading  extensively  in  European 
literature. 

When  he  left  the  army  he  went  to 
work  with  a  village  grocer,  who  dis- 
charged him  shortly  for  leaving  the 
plug  of  a  petroleum  barrel  open,  ruin- 
ing thereby  a  cellar  full  of  grain.    He 

finally,  having  produced  a  successful 
one-act  play   "A   Mother",  gave  his 

whole  time  to  literature.  He  has  a 
number  of  dramas,  two  volumes  of 
short-stories,  and  several  novels. 


D/^Olf  Q  — Orer  l.OM.OOO  In  itock  on  crery  conceirable 
D\/vriVO  t»aii9eL  Ban  Booki  and  flnt  editions  loufht 
for  and  reported  free  of  charge.  Catalocue  No.  4S6  Free. 
SUte  wants.  WARD  O.  FOYLE.  Ul-US  Charing  Cro«  Boad. 
Loodoo.  England. 


W.  A.  GOUGH,  tlVS^i^it^ 

Amurieana—iEngiUh  Literatuf 

Catalogues  sent  on  nqoeet 
25  WEST  42iul  STREET  NEW  YORK 


the:  WALPOI.E:  galleries 

10   EAST  49TH  8TBEET,   NEW  TOBK. 
Weeklj  Auction  Sales  of  Art  and  Uintxj  MatariaL 


D.  W.  EDWARDS 
Bishop  Lane  Staithe  Hull  England 

Antique  Books 

Specialties:  Maps  from  1575-1800 
Illustrated  Books  Poetry  and  Drama 

Books  searched  for 
Regiater  your  wanta  and  receive  CataloKue 


FOR    THE     BOOK     LOVER 

Rare  books— First  editions. 

Booka   now  out  of  print. 

Latest  Cataloiftue  Sent  on  Request 

G.  GERHARDT.  25  W.  42d  Street,  New  York 


USED  BOOKS.    Big  Bargains.    Catalogs.     Higcne'a 
M-244 1  Poet,  San  Francisco.    (Books  Bought.) 


"A  rattling  Kood  detective  mtoryV* 

THAT  AFFAIR  AT 
PORTSTEAD  MANOR 

Bjr  GLADYS  EDSON  LOCKB 

A  diamond  necklace,  a  woman  detectire  of  onasual 
abilities,  and  a  mjHtery  elusive  and  exciting,  go  to 
make  up  a  novel  that  holds  attention  from  the  first 
page  to  the  Inst.  "It  stands  head  and  shoulders 
aboY.e  its  recent  contemporaries." — Botion  Post, 

Cloth.     Jacket  in  colors.     Net  fl.SO 

THE  FOUR  SEAS  COMPANY,  Publiahars,  Boston 
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THE    VOOKMAJV    AOyERTtSEK 


Real  People 


HAT*S  what  the  doughboys  called  The  Salvation  Army 
workers  on  the  battle-iields  aod  back  of  the  lines  in 
France. 


ra  They  were  "real  people"  to  the  soldier,  because  they  were  just  like 
the  folks  back  home,  with  hands  accustomed  to  work  £md  eyes 
always  ready  to  smile. 

And  now  these  same  "real  people,"  back  from  the  war  with  new 
laurels,  have  built  their  trenches  in  the  Streets  of  Poverty  in  America. 
They  will  wage  the  light  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  at  home,  just 
as  they  have  done  for  years,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Salvation   Army   conducts   Rescue    Homes — Day  Nurseries — 

PI     Homes  for  the  Helpless  Aged — Fresh-Air  Farms — Free  Clinics. 


It  must  extend  this  service  everywhere  where  Misery  and  Poverty 
exist.  It  must  continue  to  reach  down  and  lift  up  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  have  fallen. 


Will  You  Help? 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  HOME  SERVICE  FUND 
MAY  19  TO  26 


1^ 
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Jtdy,  1919 
WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWTEaXS 

Brnr;  Mllb  AUcn 

LITERARY  EDITORS 

Gnuit  M.  Ch'erton 

THE  RADICAL  PRESS  IN  AMERICA 

Chnrlfs  Edward  Russell 

THE  PARIS  OF  THACKERAY  AND 
DICKENS 

Artbar  Bartletl  Maurk-« 

THE  RISE  OF  MELISANDE  MERINGUE 

Don  MortiQis 

<r<>ttinft    Mali^rioL    br    fJtu    Varker    Bulhr — With    Malicp 

ToKorll  Aotii.,  In-  Hurray  Hill~A  BoakSMf  for  (Ac  g 

Month—  'lite  Londoner — Gifts,  by  Amelia  JiMfphine  g 

Biirr—Thii  Goaip  iluii^—Oihi't  rn„„r,:  8 

NEW  YORX  \ 

GEOR.GE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY  J 

Cents  $400  Yearly  g 
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British  Newspapers 

Reviews  and 

Magazines 

WE  have  noticed  that  in  the  East, 
and  in  other  places  where 
Americans  and  Britons  live  to- 
gether, there  is  a  growing  demand 
from  both  nationalities  for  the  best 
periodical  and  other  literature  of  the 
two  countries. 

This  suggests  to  us  that  there  may 
be  also  many  men  and  women  in 
America  who  would  like  to  extend 
their  reading  by  subscribing  to  one  or 
more  British  periodicals,  which  deal 
with,  their  particular  interests.  The 
best  of  the  British  Reviews  and 
Magazines  have  a  reputation  which 
is  deservedlv  high,  but  as  their  names 
cannot  be  familiar  to  all  Americans, 
we  have  prepared  the  following  short 
list  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  found 
of  interest. 


Philoftophy.       $  c. 

Hibbert  Journal  2.80 
Mind   ....     4.00 

Literary,  Social    A 
PoIiticaL 

Edinburgh  Review  S.10 
Quarterly  Review  6.10 
Spectator  -  .  7.S0 
Saturday  Review  7.30 
Contemporary 

Review.  -  -  8.78 
Nineteenth     Cen* 

tury  and  after  12.00 
Fortnightly 

Review  .  -  9.00 
National  Review  9.00 
Blackwood'a  Mag.  7.80 


Literary.       %  c 
Athen«eum       >     7.60 
Times    Literary 
Supplement  •    3.28 

Art. 

Studio  - 
Colour  - 
Connoiaaeur 


Flnanca, 

Economist'. 
Statist  -      - 

Humour. 

Punch  • 


6.00 
7.00 

11.00 
0.40 

7.90 


History. 

English    His. 

torical  Review  8JS0 


T^HE  prices  refiresent  suiseripHon  (incluJirg 
postage)  for  one  year.  PerioJicals  can  he 
iisamiinuei  id  arty  dale  and  the  balance  of  sub- 
scription  refunded  or  applied  toward  cost  of  other 
puhlicattons. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  can  supply  any 

British  boo^  or  periodical,  and  we  shall  be  pleased 

to  answer  all  enquiries. 

RtmltUneu  iif  Bmnk  irrft  t  Mmtg  OrJashouUmc. 
I  mli  orJer:    {Bmhra:  Crtndkn  &  Co.) 


R.  HTTCHINS  u. 

EXPORT  BOOKSELLERS 
54  PARLIAMENT  ST.,  London,  Eng. 


Dtndm: 


3.  H.  yatthews 
AikHb  I>ow.  O.I.K. 
T.   J.   Mattliews.   M.A. 
(Com.) 


ICaJ.  Stasrt  Lew.D.S.O. 
T.  H.  Benger 
Bobert  llltctaias 


Christopher 
Morley 


HAVING  reached  Parnassus  on  his 
last    journey,    bur    genial    author 
makes   another   venture   into   the 
Beyond-around-us.  It  is  a  voyage  among 
the  spirits  of  literature  whose  trysting 
place  is 

The  Haunted 
Bookshop 

There  are  some  real  spirits  and  some 
real  eerie  doings.  There  are  real  peo- 
ple, too— Roger  Mi£Bin,  who  needs  no 
introduction,  buxom  Helen,  and  Titania, 
on  whose  account  Mr.  Gilbert  develops 
overnight  into  a  raging  bibliomaniac  and 
discovers  that  a  live  girl  can  haunt  a 
man  better  than  any  spirit  Of  the  mys- 
teries in  the  book  nothing  further  must 
be  said  than  that  they  are  there,  adding 
an  element  of  suspense  to  a  story  full 
of  charm  and  laughter.    Net,  $1.50. 

At  aii  bookatoreM 

DOUBLEDAY,    PAGE    &    CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 


PAT   CROWE,   AVIATOR 

Not  a  history  of  war,  but  a  hintory  of  a  heart 
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THE  RADICAL  PRESS  IN  AMERICA 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 


Of  all  the  free  and  advanced  na- 
tions of  this  world,  the  United  States 
of  America  alone  can  be  said  to  have 
no  radical  press.  We  have,  I  know, 
certain  doctrinaire  publications  that 
with  travail  and  almsgiving  issue 
from  time  to  time  to  edify  a  following 
already  convinced  of  every  line  thus 
printed.  Also,  we  have  newspapers 
that  give  space  to  radical  matter  when 
it  constitutes  what  is  called  a  good 
story,  newspapers  strong  for  virtue 
and  civic  righteousness,  and  news- 
papers that — ^habitually  printing  the 
ablest  of  all  editorials — often  print 
expressions  of  more  or  less  radical 
sympathy.  But  of  journals  of  a  con- 
stant and  practical  radical  aim,  hav- 
ing also  large  circulation  and  large 
influence,  we  have  none. 

In  a  way,  the  American  psychology 
would  make  impossible  such  journals 
of  this  order  as  do  well  elsewhere; 
certainly  it  is  poisonous  soil  for  any 
growth  that  looks  like  propaganda. 
In  this  country  you  must  wear  your 
propaganda  with  a  difference.  As  a 
nation  we  care  very  little  for  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  any  sort,  being 
now  fixed  in  the  habit  of  making  our 
own,  and  nothing  at  all  for  that  which 


charges  at  us,  beetle-browed,  to  drive 
us  into  strange  ways.    I  do  not  know 
that     this     phenomenon     has     been 
enough  noted,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
base  key  to  the  real  and  not  the  im- 
aginary America,  if  we  care  for  that. 
We  are,  for  instance,  the  only  people 
on  whom  the  signature  of  eminence 
is   largely   futile.     Opinions   by  the 
President  are  noted  because  they  have 
back  of  them  the  possibility  of  being 
cast  into  laws;  but  as  to  all  the  rest 
of   mankind   we   have   unconsciously 
erected  a  polemic  democracy.    We  do 
not  care  a  hoot  what  they  think.    And 
I  have  often  wondered  at  the  persis- 
tence of  doctrinal  champions  that  cite 
authority  in  support  of  their  views. 
We  care  just  as  little  for  a  senator's 
opinion  (as  a  senator)  on  the  League 
of  Nations  as  we  should  care  for  his 
opinion   on  tooth-paste.     It  may  be 
taken  for  certain  that  in  these  days 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  America  as 
a  leader  of  thought.     I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  one  man  whose  views  on 
any  subject  connected  with  public  af- 
fairs  have  the   slightest  weight  be- 
cause they   are   his.     They  may  be 
listened  to   (now  and  then),  because 
he  expresses  them  well  or  because  he 
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puts  into  words  the  thoughts  of  mil- 
lions»  but  the  days  of  the  prophets  are 
dead  and  gone. 

What  does  move  the  average,  typi- 
cal American  mind,  stir  it  to  action 
and  mould  its  decision,  is  a  statement 
of  apparent  fact.  The  news  column 
relating  something  that  has  hap- 
pened, or  is  said  to  have  happened, 
is  a  million  times  more  powerful  than 
the  editorial  expounding  some  learned 
gentleman's  thought  about  that  hap- 
pening. Instinctively,  the  prompting 
of  the  American  is  that  his  own 
mental  machinery  is  as  good  as  that 
of  the  gentleman  back  of  the  editorial 
page  and  the  product  thereof  as  re- 
spectable. Therefore,  seek  not  to 
lead  him  by  the  nose,  good  writers  of 
editorials;  you  will  get  nowhere  with 
that  haltering  because  he  has  a  pas- 
sion for  leading  himself.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  best  editorial  pages 
in  our  newspapers  are  read — perhaps 
not  generally  or  widely,  but  still  they 
are  read,  and  certainly  public  taste 
demands  them;  but  they  are  always 
read  with  reserve.  For  us,  gone 
dumb  is  the  oracle  long  ago.  Once 
there  might  have  been  magic  and 
mystery  in  the  editorial  "we"  that 
muttered  and  thundered  from  the 
adytum,  but  now  we  only  laugh.  Who 
made  this  person  a  high  priest  to 
froth  at  the  mouth  and  transmit  tips 
from  Olympus?  Nay,  even  when  he 
shrieks  in  double  leads  and  assures 
all  and  sundry  of  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  what  he  is  saying,  the  effect 
is  still  the  same;  we  do  not  care  a 
hoot. 

And  then  we  have,  or  seem  to  have, 
some  instinctive  horror  of  the  doc- 
trinaire, or  of  anything  looking  like 
that  unfortunate  creature;  that  is 
another  strange  fact  about  us,  all  the 
stranger  in  a  nation  where  agitation 
is  incessant  and  unquenchable.     The 


idea  seems  to  be  that  we  will  stand 
for  agitation  and  agitators,  but  not 
for  persons  obsessed  with  but  one 
idea.  At  the  charge  of  the  hobby- 
horse brigade  we  turn  and  run. 
Many  a  stout  heart  not  to  be  shaken 
in  battle  quails  at  the  thought  of  a 
bore  parroting  forever  the  same  for- 
mula. Let  him  have  done;  we  have 
heard,  say  we,  from  childhood's 
happy  hour  all  about  his  remedy  for 
political  boils  and  chilblains  and  he 
has  never  cured  anything  yet.  In- 
stinctively, again,  we  distrust  him. 
If  he  will  offer  us  any  plan  of  human 
betterment,  let  him  come  as  a  man 
and  not  a  phonograph. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  propa- 
ganda publications.  No  matter  how 
just  and  necessary  the  cause  they 
advocate,  in  the  end  they  do  it  more 
harm  than  good.  Once  let  the  label 
of  the  doctrinaire  be  put  upon  them 
and  all  is  over  with  their  influence 
and  power;  the  public  discounts 
everything  they  say.  And  when  we 
come  to  the  radical  cause  in  America 
— by  which  I  mean  the  struggle  for 
industrial  and  social  justice  and  the 
whole  cause  of  the  people  against  ex- 
ploiters— ^many  gentlemen  once  com- 
mitted to  that  endeavor  seem  hence- 
forth unable  to  free  themselves  from 
the  idea  of  a  furious  and  unceas- 
ing din  of  propaganda.  It  is,  of 
course,  easy  to  conceive  of  an  Ameri- 
can journal  like  'The  Bulletin"  of 
Sydney,  Australia,  that  would  be 
never  tiresome,  repetitious,  or  prosy; 
a  journal  that  would  recognize  that  to 
the  average  man  engaged  in  fighting 
for  daily  bread  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  society,  life  must  necessarily 
have  some  interests  besides  taxation 
reform,  for  instance;  a  journal  that 
would  never  cease  to  offer  facts  out 
of  which  convictions  should  spring  in 
favor  of  better  conditions,  but  that 
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would  not  take  a  poor  reader  by  the 
throat  and  jab  him  full  of  doctrine. 
For  many  years  the  Sydney  "Bulletin" 
was  and  probably  still  is  a  powerful 
influence  for  social  reform  in  Aus- 
tralia; but  it  has  been  at  all  times  a 
sane,  readable,  attractive,  entertain- 
ing journal  for  general  circulation, 
and  because  it  has  maintained  this 
high  average  of  sane  human  inter- 
est, it  has  been  able  to  be  effective 
for  the  advance  steps  it  has  advo- 
cated. Australians  are  much  like 
Americans.  If  "The  Bulletin"  had 
been  a  propaganda  sheet  it  would 
have  gone  years  ago  to  the  scrap 
heap,  and  some  of  the  reforms  it  has 
stood  for  would  be  still  unachieved. 
Yet  the  strange  thing  is  that  with 
much  greater  problems  than  Austra- 
lia ever  had,  we  have  in  America  no 
such  journal  as  the  Sydney  "Bulletin" 
nor  anything  remotely  resembling  it, 
nor  apparently  the  least  chance  of 
having  it.  If  we  ever  start  a  publica- 
tion devoted  to  the  people's  cause,  we 
think  we  must  shriek  "Down  with  the 
bourgeoisie  I"  in  every  line.  Where- 
upon the  average  American  says, 
"Another  nut  has  broken  out  of  the 
asylum,  I  see",  and  turns  to  a  press 
more  or  less  dominated  by  his  ex- 
ploiters. We  seem  unable  to  separate 
ourselves  from  the  idea  that  the  only 
way  to  advocate  a  cause  is  to  dance 
a  snake-dance  until  we  drop  ex- 
hausted. And  yet  if  anybody  should 
come  along  with  wit  enough  to  make 
a  Sydney  "Bulletin"  in  the  United 
States,  he  would  probably  have  in  a 
year  more  power  than  the  whole 
propaganda  press  together  and  much 
profit  besides. 

Ninety-nine  American  reformers  in 
a  hundred  will  go  wrong  on  this  sub- 
ject. Before  them  stands  the  wall  that 
entrenches  wrong,  injustice,  privi- 
lege, medisevalism,  or  whatever  else 


is  to  be  destroyed;  and  the  only  idea 
in  their  heads  is  to  bring  up  some 
form  of  labeled  engine  of  war  like  a 
battering-ram,  plant  it  a  mile  away, 
and  heave  it  to  and  fro.  What 
though  it  strike  nothing  but  the 
woundless  air?  Still  are  they  active, 
they  are  doing  something,  the  great 
beam  swings  back  and  forth  with 
much  6clat;  they  are  happy.  Mean- 
time, the  panoplied  hosts  of  evil  may 
be  conceived  to  look  down  and  smile. 
It  is  not  with  loud  noises  that  their 
walls  are  to  be  overthrown. 

There  is  also  another  reason  for 
the  absence  in  America  of  what 
abroad  is  known  as  a  radical  press. 
Intelligent  publicity  is  the  life-blood 
of  social  progression  no  less  here  than 
elsewhere;  but  it  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  form.  This  generation  with 
us  has  seen  reforming  publicity  pass 
out  of  one  form,  go  through  two 
others,  and  enter  a  fourth.  Between 
each  of  its  phases  was  s  period  when 
publicity  as  an  agent  for  betterment 
seemed  extinct.  It  never  was  extinct 
because  betterment  is  an  eternal  law 
of  the  race,  and  radical  publicity  is 
only  its  expression  that  in  one  way  or 
another  it  is  certain  to  find. 

For  many  years  the  newspaper  was 
the  normal  tribune  of  the  populace. 
It  lay  bare  what  was  wrong,  pilloried 
malefactors,  indicated  improvements. 
These  were  the  traditional  functions 
of  the  palladium  of  liDerty  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  that  the  newspaper  was 
then  supposed  to  be.  Before  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  the  news- 
paper had  practically  ceased  to  per- 
form any  of  these  functions.  It  was 
greater  than  ever  in  the  field  of  its 
own  development;  it  was  directed 
with  greater  ability.  No  doubt  the 
editors  were  as  earnest  in  their  be- 
lief in  righteousness  as  any  of  their 
predecessors  had  been,  and  assuredly 
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more  skilful  in  expressing  it.  But  the 
business  had  undergone  a  transfor- 
mation that  nobody  had  foreseen  or 
desired  A  newspaper  had  become, 
by  evolutionary  processes,  a  com- 
modity in  the  market,  a  manufactured 
article  to  be  sold  for  profit.  Compe- 
tition had  increased  manufacturing 
cost  to  a  point  where  this  was  un- 
avoidable. To  publish  a  newspaper 
for  any  other  purpose  or  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  strict  business  be- 
^came  impossible. 

Before  long  competition  wrought 
also  this  condition — that  the  selling 
price  of  the  commodity  no  longer 
equaled  the  cost  of  producing  it.  First 
the  white  paper  and  ink  in  each  copy 
of  a  newspaper  cost  more  than  the 
price  at  which  it  was  sold;  then  this 
became  the  fact  about  the  white 
paper  alone,  and  all  the  other  cost 
Items,  overhead  and  interest  included, 
were  sheer  loss.  This  condition 
forced  the  business  to  become  de- 
pendent for  its  existence  upon  what 
was  really  a  by-product.  The  sale  of 
its  advertising  space  alone  provided 
the  revenues  that  made  up  the  deficit 
on  sales  of  the  commodity. 

The  largest  purchasers  of  the  most 
valuable  advertising  space  were  great 
business  enterprises  whose  interests 
were  all  against  the  changes  advo- 
cated by  the  social  reformers.  Noth- 
ing was  more  natural  than  that  the 
men  in  charge  of  such  enterprises 
should  refuse  to  purchase  space  in 
newspapers  that  threatened  the  wel- 
fare of  their  investments.  From  their 
point  of  view  they  were  in  this  justi- 
fied by  sound  business  reason;  but 
the  result  was  the  passing  of  the 
newspaper  as  the  champion  of  the 
masses.  Whatever  editors  might  de- 
sire or  proprietors  might  believe, 
there  was  no  gainsaying  a  condition 
so  imperious. 


A  period  of  inarticulation  followed 
in  which  the  radical  voice  seemed 
chiefly  limited  to  the  street-comer  and 
the  obscure  soap-box.  By  1904  the 
new  forum  had  appeared,  resounding 
with  a  new  and  fetching  eloquence. 
The  magazine  became,  for  a  time,  the 
compelling  enginery  of  reform,  much 
more  powerful  than  the  daily  news- 
paper had  ever  been.  The  magazine, 
issuing  at  longer  intervals,  spoke  with 
the  greater  authority;  it  had  more 
time  to  consider  and  to  prepare  its 
articles  and  much  more  space  in  which 
to  develop  them;  its  appeal  lasted  for 
a  month  instead  of  a  few  moments. 
It  could,  therefore,  in  the  most  telling 
Way  present  those  facts — and  then 
facts  and  always  facts,  from  which 
alone  the  average  American  likes  to 
arrive  at  an  opinion.  While  the  re- 
forming magazine  lasted  it  was  the 
greatest  radical  influence  ever  known, 
and  wrought  historic  changes.  A  cat- 
alogue of  its  achievements,  accurately 
prepared,  would  be  an  astonishing 
document  for  the  ages  and  the  sure 
discourager  of  pessimism.  One  series 
of  magazine  articles  started  a  move- 
ment that  raised  municipal  govern- 
ment in  America  from  a  state  notori- 
ously the  worst  among  the  nations  to 
a  place  near  the  best;  others  achieved 
the  seemingly  impossible,  reversed 
the  country's  thought,  abolished  for- 
ever the  apotheosis  of  wealth  however 
acquired,  and  fostered  that  idealism 
that  in  the  closing  months  of  the 
Great  War  made  the  world  stare.  The 
overthrowing  of  the  blind  worship  of 
Mammon  represented  a  profound 
change.  Yet  it  would  be  found  on  ex- 
amination only  an  item  in  a  long  list 
of  services  performed  by  the  radical 
magazine — so  long  as  it  lasted. 

That  was  not  long.  The  same 
causes  that  had  eliminated  the  news- 
paper forum  were  at  work  to  under- 
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mine  the  magazine  forum  no  less. 
Magazines,  too,  under  the  stress  of 
competition,  had  come  to  be  manufac- 
tured at  a  loss.  Hence  they,  too,  must 
look  to  the  by-product  of  advertising 
not  merely  for  their  profits  but  for 
their  lives.  As  before,  the  sale  of  this 
by-product  was  largely  due  to  influ- 
ences that  in  self-defense  must  object 
to  any  disturbance  of  the  system  that 
existed,  and  hence  the  magazine 
passed  in  its  turn  and  the  next  stage 
set  in. 

This,  brief  and  hot,  consisted  of  in- 
vestigations by  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  by  federal  commissions,  cul- 
minating in  the  many-volumed  Indus- 
trial Relations  report,  which  may  be 
called  the  most  stupendous  radical 
tract  ever  issued.  All  the  labors  of- 
the  radical  writers  were  eclipsed  by 
the  investigations  of  these  commis- 
sions, for  the  reason  that,  having  the 
national  authority,  they  could  issue 
subpoenas,  put  witnesses  under  oath, 
and  summon  them  to  produce  books 
and  papers.  They  could  therefore  do 
in  a  few  hours  what  the  radical  writ- 
ers could  hardly  do  in  years  of  in- 
ferior effort.  The  completed  report 
in  its  ponderous  tomes  might  be  read 
by  but  few;  the  daily  sessions  must  be 
reported  in  the  press  and  the  columns 
once  closed  to  such  information  were 
automatically  reopened  to  it.  Obvi- 
ously, it  was  a  stage  that  could  not 
last  long,  but  while  it  lasted  it  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  on  the  coun- 
try. If  we  take  but  the  Industrial 
Relations  report  alone,  it  may  be  said 
with  confidence  that  the  conditions  it 
revealed  can  never  exist  again. 

The  fourth  phase  of  radical  public- 
ity is  now  upon  us  and,  outside  of  a 
limited  use  of  the  platform,  the  chief 
exponent  of  radical  thought  has  be- 
come the  book  publisher.  The  agita- 
tor for  social  progress  does  not  now 


appeal  principally  to  the  newspaper 
press  nor  write  magazine  articles;  he 
writes  books.  So  do  his  opponents. 
The  publishers'  lists  are  become  so 
many  arenas,  clanging  with  fight. 
Marvelous  shifting  of  the  battle  line 
— ^from  a  single  column  or  so  among 
the  flying  leaves  of  a  time-driven 
journal,  through  the  magazines  and 
reviews  to  the  bookstores!  It  is  not 
with  the  paper  bullet  of  the  ancient 
pamphleteer  that  reform  now  assails 
and  reaction  defends  the  citadel,  but 
with  the  thundering  cannon  of  bound 
volumes ! 

Already  the  steadily  increasing  out- 
put of  controversial  literature  has  en- 
croached upon  the  supremacy  of  fic- 
tion, sacred  and  unassailable  for  gen- 
erations. I  even  hear  rash,  bold  men 
predict  that  in  this  country,  at  least, 
the  book  with  a  purpose  (taken  col- 
lectively) is  to  stand  equal  with  rose- 
ate romance  or  overspire  it!  Prepos- 
terous is  the  look  of  this,  I  know, 
but  the  prophets  are  unruffled.  They 
say  that  this  country  is  always  becom- 
ing more  serious-minded;  and  they 
refer  to  the  experience  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  American  actors  who 
went  to  the  trenches  to  read  humorous 
selections  to  the  American  troops  and 
ended  by  reading  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
and  the  Sonnets.  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
a  public  posting  hotfoot  to  the  book- 
seller's— ^not  for  the  latest  creations 
of  Mr.  Wells  or  Mr.  Chambers,  but  to 
tear  eagerly  from  the  presses  copies 
of  Smith  on  "Municipal  Taxation"  and 
Jones  on  "The  League  of  Nations". 
It  sounds  insane  enough,  but  in  these 
daya  when  all  hawsers  are  cut  from 
all  moorings,  anything  is  possible. 
What  are  the  current  topics  of  most 
serious  interest?  The  peace  treaty 
and  Bolshevism.  Look  at  the  long 
lists  of  books  already  out,  in  press  or 
in  preparation,  that  deal  with  differ- 
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ent  phases  of  the  peace  problem. 
What  are  these  but  expanded  leading 
articles?  What  are  most  of  these 
writers  but  journalists  wielding  big- 
ger pens  across  an  enlarged  strip  of 
copy  paper?  And  by  this  ascension 
behold  the  principle  of  publicity  in- 
domitable, irrepressible,  going  always 
to  greater  power  instead  of  less,  for 
that  is  the  fact  about  it. 

I  have  before  me  now  seven  books 
on  Bolshevism  recently  from  the 
press:  John  Spargo's,  John  Reed's, 
Radziwill's  "The  Firebrand  of  Bol- 
shevism", Kerensky's  "The  Prelude  to 
Bolshevism",  Beasley,  Forbes,  Bir- 
kett's  "Russia",  and  others.  They 
deal  with  both  sides  of  the  question; 
you  can  gather  from  them  every  shade 
of  impression  about  the  Bolshevists 
from  deviltry  to  sainthood.  It  is  the 
tractarian  tilting  of  the  eighteenth 
century  magnified  until  it  has  become 
prodigy. 

Is  this  a  disadvantage?  You  are 
probably  inclined  to  think  so  because 
it  seems  to  mean  so  much  more  time, 
so  much  more  effort.  We  must  read 
books  where  we  formerly  read  pages. 
No  doubt ;  but  the  gain  outweighs  the 
loss.  Above  everything  else  the  man 
that  writes  the  book  is  now  free,  or 
nearly  free.  There  are  no  advertise- 
ments in  books ;  the  business  manager 
will  not  run  upstairs  with  the  devas- 
tating intelligence  that  the  Beef  Trust 
has  withdrawn  a  page  because  of  un- 
kind remarks  in  our  last  issue.  The 
libel  laws  and  the  fear  of  putting 
forth  an  unsalable  book  are  about  the 
only  limitations  a  publisher  knows. 
There  may  be  interests  that  for  cer- 
tain reasons,  good  and  sufficient,  he 
does  not  wish  to  offend,  but  he  need 
not  look  for  a  loss  of  sales  if  he  offend 
them;  he  is  not  likely  to  see  his  in- 
come cut  in  half. 

And  then,  just  as  the  magazine  was 


bigger  artillery  than  the  newspaper, 
so  a  book  is  bigger  artillery  than  a 
magazine.  It  speaks  with  more  au- 
thority; assumably  it  has  been  pre- 
pared with  still  greater  care;  it  has 
still  longer  time  to  make  its  influence 
felt.  It  stands  upon  the  shelf  long 
after  the  magazine  has  gone  back  to 
paper  stock;  it  is  a  storehouse  of 
facts,  influence,  and  maybe  inspira- 
tion. Year  after  year  other  writers 
will  come  with  shovels  and  scoop  up  its 
statistics.  Idlers  in  the  public  libra- 
ries will  pick  it  up  and  get  impressions 
from  it.  Newspapers  will  discuss  in 
it  statements  that  could  not  legiti- 
mately be  brought  in  any  other  way 
to  their  attention.  Instead  of  being 
depressed  by  the  mutations  in  the  in- 
struments of  progress  the  radical 
should  lift  up  his  heart  and  be  glad. 
If  we  have  no  periodical  radical 
press,  we  have  a  book  press  that  is 
better. 

And  anyway  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  any  lost  utterance  on  the  side  of 
progress.  The  only  seed  that  falls  on 
stony  ground  is  the  seed  of  reaction. 
This  is  the  ultimate  truth  in  the  long 
struggle  for  emancipation,  however 
much  at  times  it  may  seem  obscured 
to  us.  Where  are  now  all  the  words 
with  which  able  lackeys  and  literary 
bootlickers  used  to  defend  the  divine 
right  of  kings?  Nobody  knows  and 
nobody  cares ;  they  are  not  even  relics 
on  museum  shelves.  But  the  words 
with  which  men  upheld  the  rights  of 
men — immortal!  And  this  is  so  even 
when  they  were  uttered  in  subcellars 
and  garrets,  in  lonely  exile  or  under 
the  noose,  to  three  or  four  fugitives  or 
in  the  senate.  The  history  of  reaction 
affords  to  the  philosopher  much  re- 
fined amusement;  but  surely  it  takes 
on  its  funniest  aspect  when  it  marches 
forth,  gag  in  hand,  to  silence  criti- 
cism! 
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BY  GRANT  M.  OVERTON 

Editor  of  the  New  York  "Sun"  Literary  Supplement: 

"Books  and  the  Book  World" 


I 

The  very  term  literary  editor  is  a 
survival.  It  is  meaningless  but  we 
continue  to  use  it  because  no  better 
designation  has  been  found,  just  as 
people  in  monarchical  countries  con- 
tinue to  speak  of  "King  George''  or 
"Queen  Victoria  of  Spain".  Besides, 
there  is  politeness  to  consider.  No 
one  wants  to  be  the  first  to  allude 
publicly  and  truthfully  to  "Figure- 
head George"  or  "Social  Leader  Vic- 
toria". 

Literary  editors  who  are  literary 
are  not  editors,  and  literary  editors 
who  are  editors  are  no  longer  liter- 
ary. Of  old  there  were  scholarly,  sar- 
castic men  (delightful  fellows,  per- 
sonally) who  sat  in  cubbyholes  and 
read  unremittingly.  Afterward,  at 
night,  they  set  down  a  few  thought- 
ful, biting  words  about  what  they 
had  read.  These  were  printed.  Pub- 
lishers who  perused  them  felt  as  if 
knives  had  been  stuck  in  their  backs. 
Booksellers  who  read  them  looked  up 
to  ask  each  other  pathetically:  "But 
what  does  it  mean?"  Book  readers 
who  read  them  resolved  that  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  book  should  be,  for 
them,  the  signal  to  read  an  old  one. 
It  was  good  for  the  second-hand  trade. 

We've  changed  all  that,  or,  if  we 
haven't,  we're  going  to.  Take  a  chap 
who  runs  what  is  called  a  "book  sec- 
tion". This  is  a  separate  section  or 
supplement  forming  part  of  a  daily  or 
Sunday  newspaper.  Its  pages  are 
magazine  size — half  the  size  of  news- 


paper pages.  They  number  from  eight 
to  twenty-eight,  depending  on  the 
season  and  the  advertising.  The  es- 
sential thing  to  realize  about  such  a 
section  is  that  it  requires  an  editor 
to  run  it. 

It  does  not  require  a  literary  man 
or  woman  at  all.  The  editor  of  such 
a  section  need  have  no  special  educa- 
tion in  the  arts  or  letters.  He  must 
have  judgment,  of  course,  and  if  he 
has  not  some  taste  for  literary  mat- 
ters he  may  not  enjoy  his  work  as 
he  will  if  he  has  that  taste.  But 
highbrowism  is  fatal. 

Can  our  editor  "review"  a  book? 
Perhaps  not.  It  is  no  matter.  Maybe 
he  knows  a  good  review  when  he  sees 
it,  which  will  matter  a  good  deal. 
Maybe  he  can  get  capable  people  to 
deal  with  the  books  for  him.  Which 
will  matter  more  than  anything  else 
on  earth  in  the  handling  of  his  book 
section. 

A  section  will  most  certainly  re- 
quire, to  run  it,  a  man  who  can  tell 
a  good  review  (another  word-survi- 
val) and  who  can  get  good  reviewers. 
It  will  require  a  man  or  woman  with 
a  sharp,  clear,  and  very  broad  view- 
point. Such  exist.  What  do  we  mean 
— viewpoint? 

The  right  conception,  it  seems  to 
us,  starts  with  the  proposition  that  a 
new  book  is  news  (sometimes  an  old 
one  is  news  too),  and  should  be  dealt 
with  as  such.  Perhaps  we  are  deal- 
ing only  with  a  state  of  mind  in  all 
this,  but  states  of  mind  are  impor- 
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tant.  They  are  the  only  states  where 
self-determination  is  a  sure  thing. 
To  get  on: 

Your  literary  editor  is  like  unto  a 
city  editor,  an  individual  whose  desk 
is  usually  not  so  far  away  but  that 
you  can  study  him  in  his  habitat. 
The  city  editor  tries  to  distinguish 
the  big  news  from  the  little  news. 
The  literary  editor  will  wisely  do  the 
same.  What  is  big  news  in  the  world 
of  books?  Well,  a  book  that  appears 
destined  to  be  read  as  widely  fifty 
years  hence  as  it  is  today  on  publica- 
tion is  big  news.  And  a  book  that 
will  be  read  immediately  by  100,000 
people  is  bigger  news.  People  who 
talk  about  news  often  overlook  the 
ephemeral  side  of  it.  Much  of  the 
newsiness  and  importance  of  news  re* 
sides  in  its  transiency.  What  is  news 
today  isn't  news  tomorrow.  But  to- 
day 100,000  people,  more  or  less,  will 
want  to  know  about  it. 

Illustration:  two  events  happen  on 
the  same  day.  One  of  them  will  be 
noted  carefully  in  histories  written 
fifty  years  hence,  but  it  affects,  and 
interests,  at  the  hour  of  its  occur- 
rence, very  few  persons.  Of  course 
it  is  news,  but  there  may  easily,  at 
that  hour,  be  much  bigger.  For  an- 
other event  occurring  on  that  same 
day,  though  of  a  character  that  will 
make  it  forgotten  fifty  years  later,  at 
once  and  directly  affects  the  lives  of 
the  hundred  thousand. 

Parallel:  two  books  are  published 
on  the  same  day.  One  of  them  will 
be  dissected  fifty  years  later  by  the 
H.  W.  Boyntons  and  Wilson  Folletts  of 
that  time.  But  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  will  read  it  within  the 
twelvemonth  of  its  birth  is  small — in 
the  hundreds.  The  other  book  will 
be  out  of  print  and  unremembered 
in  five  years.  But  within  six  months 
of  its  publication  hundreds  of  thou- 


sands will  read  it.  Among  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  there  will  be 
hundreds,  and  maybe  thousands, 
whose!  thoughts,  ideas,  opinions  will 
be  seriously  modified  and  in  some 
cases  lastingly  modified — ^whose  very 
lives  may  change  trend  as  a  result  of 
reading  that  book. 

No  need  to  ask  which  event  and 
which  book  is  the  bigger  news.  News 
is  not  the  judgment  of  posterity  on 
a  book  or  event.  News  is  not  even  the 
sum  total  of  the  effects  of  an  event 
or  a  book  on  human  society.  News 
is  the  immediate  importance,  or  in- 
terest, of  an  event  or  a  book  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

Eleanor  H.  Porter  writes  a  new 
story.  One  in  every  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  United  States,  or  perhaps 
more,  wants  to  know  about  it,  and  at 
once.  Isidor  MacDougal  (as  Frank 
M.  O'Brien  would  say)  writes  a  liter- 
ary masterpiece.  Not  one  person  in 
500,000  cares,  or  would  care  even  if 
the  subject-matter  were  made  com- 
prehensible to  him.  The  oldtime  "re- 
viewer" would  write  three  solid  col- 
umns about  Isidor  MacDougal's  work. 
Thei  present-day  literary  editor  puts 
it  in  competent  hands  for  a  simplified 
description  to  be  printed  later;  and 
meanwhile  he  slaps  Mrs.  Porter's 
novel  on  his  front  page. 

The  troubles  of  a  literary  editor 
are  the  troubles  of  his  friend  across 
the  aisle,  the  city  editor.  The  worst 
of  them  is  the  occasional  and  inevi- 
table error  in  giving  out  the  assign- 
ment. All  his  reporters  are  good  book 
reporters,  but  like  the  people  on  the 
city  editor's  staff  they  have  usually 
their  limitations,  whether  tempera- 
mental or  knowledgable.  Every  once 
in  a  while  the  city  editor  sends  to 
cover  a  fire  a  reporter  who  does 
speechified  dinners  beautifully  but 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  fires,  who 
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can't  get  through  the  fire  lines,  who 
writes  that  the  fire  ''broke  out",  and 
who  bums  up  more  words  misdescrib- 
ing  the  facts  than  the  copyreader  can 
extinguish  with  blue  air  and  blue  pen- 
cil. Just  so  it  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  literary  editor's  sanctum 
that,  now  and  then,  the  editor  will 
give  the  wrong  book  to  the  right  man. 
Then  he  learns  how  unreasonable  an 
author  can  be,  if  he  doesn't  know  al- 
ready from  the  confidences  of  pub- 
lishers. 

The  literary  editor's  point  of  view, 
we  believe,  must  be  that  expressed 
by  a  reviewer  '^cuss"  in  the  essay  on 
reviewing  presented  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished volume  of  collected  papers. 
Few  books  that  get  published  by  es- 
tablished publishing  houses  are  so 
poor  or  so  circumscribed  as  not  to 
appeal  to  a  body  of  readers  some- 
where, however  small  or  scattered. 
The  function  of  the  book  reporter  is 
transcendently  to  find  a  book's  wait- 
ing audience.  If  he  can  incidentally 
warn  off  those  who  don't  belong  to 
that  audience,  so  much  the  better. 
That's  a  harder  thing  to  do,  of  course. 

II 
The  first  requisite  in  a  good  book 
section  is  that  it  shall  be  interesting. 
As  regards  the  news  of  new  books, 
this  is  not  difficult  where  book  re- 
porters, with  the  reporter's  attitude, 
are  on  the  job.  Reporters'  stories  are 
sometimes  badly  written,  but  they  are 
seldom  dull.  New  books  described  by 
persons  who  have  it  firmly  lodged  in 
their  noodles  that  they  are  "review- 
ing" the  books,  fare  badly.  The  re- 
viewer-obsession manifests  itself  in 
different  ways.  Sometimes  the  new 
book  is  made  to  march  past  the  re- 
viewer in  column  of  squads,  deploy- 
ing at  page  247  into  skirmish  forma- 
tion,  and   coming  at  page   431   into 


company  front.  Very  fine,  but  the 
reader  wants  to  see  them  in  the 
trenches,  or,  headed  by  the  author 
uttering  inspiriting  yells,  going  over 
the  top.  On  other  occasions  the  re- 
viewer assumes  the  so-called  judicial 
attitude,  the  true  inwardness  of 
which  William  Schwenk  Gilbert  was 
perhaps  the  first  to  appreciate,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Lewis  Car- 
roll. Then  doth  our  reviewer  tell  us 
what  will  be  famous  a  century  hence. 
Much  we  care  what  will  be  famous  a 
century  hence.  What  bothers  us  is 
what  we  shall  read  tomorrow.  Of 
course  it  may  happen  to  be  one  and 
the  same  book.  Very  well  then,  why 
not  say  so? 

The  main  interest  of  the  book  sec- 
tion is  served  by  getting  crackerjack 
book  reporters.  They  will  suffice  for 
the  people  who  read  the  section  be- 
cause they  are  interested  in  books. 
If  the  literary  editor  stops  there, 
however,  he  might  as  well  never  have 
started.  These  people  would  read  the 
book  section  anyway,  unless  it  were 
filled  throughout  with  absolutely  un- 
readable matter,  as  has  been  known 
to  happen.  Even  then  they  would 
doubtless  scan  the  advertisements. 
At  least,  that  is  the  theory  on  which 
publishers  hopefully  proceed.  There 
are  book  sections  where  the  contribu- 
tors always  specify  that  their  articles 
shall  have  a  position  next  to  advertis- 
ing matter. 

No,  the  literary  editor  must  inter- 
est people  who  do  not  especially  care 
about  books  as  such.  He  can  do  it 
only  by  convincing  them  that  books 
are  just  as  full  of  life  and  just  as 
much  a  part  of  a  normal  scheme  of 
life  as  movies,  or  magazine  cutouts, 
or  buying  things  on  the  instalment 
plan.  Many  a  plain  person  has  been 
led  to  read  books  by  the  fact  that 
books  are  sometimes  sold  for  instal- 
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ment  payments.  Anything  so  sold, 
the  ordinary  person  at  once  realizes, 
must  be  something  which  will  fit  into 
his  scheme  of  existence.  Acting  on 
an  instinct  so  old  that  its  origin  is 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
the  ordinary  person  pays  the  instal- 
ments. As  a  result,  books  are  deliv- 
ered at  his  residence.  At  first  he  is 
frightened.  But  he  who  looks  and 
runs  away  may  live  to  read  another 
day.  And  from  living  to  read  it  is 
but  a  step  to  reading  to  live. 

Now  one  way  to  interest  people  who 
don't  care  about  books  for  books'  sake 
is  to  get  up  attractive  pages,  with 
pleasant  or  enticing  headlines,  with 
pictures,  with  jokes  in  the  comers 
of  'em,  with  some  new  and  original 
and  not-hitherto-published  matter  in 
them,  with  poetry  (all  kinds),  with 
large  type,  with  signed  articles  so 
that  the  reader  can  know  who  wrote 
it  and  like  or  hate  him  with  the  neces- 
sary personal  tag.  But  these  things 
aren't  literary,  at  all.  They  are  just 
plain  human  and  fall  in  the  field  of 
action  of  every  editor  alive — ^though 
of  course  editors  who  are  dead  are 
exempt  from  dealing  with  them.  That 
is  why  a  literary  editor  has  no  need 
to  be  literary  and,  indeed,  had  better 
not  be  if  it  is  going  to  prevent  his 
being  human. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the 
literary  editor  of  a  book  section. 
There  are  not  many  book  sections  in 
this  country.  There  are  hundreds  of 
book  pages — ^half-pages  and  whole 
pages  and  double  pages.  The  word 
technique  is  a  loathsome  thing  and 
really  without  any  significance  in  this 
connection,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
particular  way  of  doing  the  news  of 
books  well,  and  certainly  no  one  way 
of  doing  it  that  is  invariably  better 
than  any  other.  But  for  convenience 
we  may  permit  ourselves  to  use  the 


word  technique  for  a  moment;  and, 
permission  granted,  we  will  merely 
say  that  the  technique  of  a  book  page 
or  pages  is  entirely  different  from  the 
technique  of  a  book  section — if  you 
know  what  we  mean. 

Clarified  (we  hope)  it  comes  down 
to  this:  that  things  which  a  fellow 
would  attempt  in  a  book  section  he 
would  not  essay  in  a  book  page  or 
double  page.  Conversely,  things  that 
will  make  a  page  successful  may  be 
out  of  place  in  a  section.  It  is  by  no 
means  wholly  a  matter  of  newspaper 
makeup,  though  there  is  that  to  it, 
too.  But  a  man  with  a  book  section, 
though  not  necessarily  more  ambi- 
tious, is  otherwisely  so.  For  one 
thing,  he  expects  to  turn  his  report- 
ers loose  on  more  books  than  his  col- 
league who  has  only  a  page  or  so  to 
turn  around  in.  For  another,  he  will 
probably  want  to  print  a  careful  list 
of  all  books  he  receives,  of  whatever 
sort,  with  a  description  of  each  as 
adequate  as  he  can  contrive  in  from 
twenty  to  fifty  words,  plus  title,  au- 
thor, place  of  publication,  publisher 
and  price.  Such  lists  are  scanned  by 
publishers,  booksellers,  librarians, 
readers  in  search  of  books  on  special 
subjects — ^by  pretty  nearly  everybody 
who  reads  the  section  at  all.  Even  the 
rather  prosaic  quality  of  such  a  list 
has  its  value.  A  woman  down  in 
Texas  writes  to  the  literary  editor 
that  there  is  too  much  conscious  clev- 
erness in  lots  of  the  stuff  he  prints, 
''but  the  lists  of  books  are  delight- 
ful"! There  you  are.  In  editing  a 
book  section  you  must  be  all  things 
to  all  women. 

The  fellow  with  a  page  or  two  has 
quite  other  preoccupations.  Where's 
^^  photo,  or  a  cartoon?  Must  have  a 
headline  to  break  the  solidity  of  this 
close-packed  column  of  print  How 
about  a  funny  column?    That  gifted 
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person,      Heywood      Broun,      taking 
charge  of  the  book  pages  of  the  New 
York   "Tribune",  announces  that  he 
is  in  favor  of  anything  that  will  make 
book    reviewing    exciting.      Nothing 
can  make  book  reviewing  exciting  ex- 
cept book   reporting   and  the  books 
themselves;  but  if  Broun  is  looking 
for  excitement  he  will  find  it  while 
filling  the  rdle  of  a  literary  editor. 
Before  long  he  will  learn  that  every- 
body  in   the  world  who   is  not  the 
author  of  a  book  wants  to   review 
books — and  some  who  are  authors  are 
willing  to  double  in  both  parts.    Also, 
a  considerable  number  of  books  are 
published     annually     in     these     still 
United  States  and  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  those  published  find  their 
way  to  the  literary  editor.     It  is  no 
joke  to  receive,  list  with  descriptions, 
and  sort  out  for  assignment  or  non- 
assignment  an  average  of  1,500  vol- 
umes a  year;  nor  to  assign  to  your 
book  reporters,  with  as  much  infalli- 
bility in  choosing  the  reporter  as  pos- 
sible, perhaps  half  of  the  1,500.    Like- 
wise there  are  assignments  which  sev- 
eral reporters  want,  a  single  book  be- 
spoken by  four  persons,  maybe;  and 
there  are  book  assignments  that  are 
received   with   horror   or   sometimes 
with  unflinching  bravery  by  the  good 
soldier.    To  hand  a  man,  lor  instance, 
the  extremely  thick  two-volume  "His- 
tory of  Labour  in  the  United  States" 
by  Professor  Commons  and  his  asso- 
ciates,  is  like  pinning  a  decoration 
on  him  for  limitless  valor  under  fire — 
only  the  decoration  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  Iron  Cross. 

Ill 
Newspapers  depend  upon  advertis- 
ing for  their  existence,  let  alone  their 
profits,  in  most  instances.  Of  course, 
if  there  were  no  such  things  as  ad- 
vertisements   we    should    still    have 


newspapers.  The  news  must  be  had. 
Presumably  people  would  simply  pay 
more  for  it,  or  pay  as  much  in  a  more 
direct  way. 

What  is  true  of  newspapers  is  true 
of  parts  of  newspapers.  The  fact  that 
a  new  book  is  news,  and,  as  such,  a 
thing  that  must  more  or  less  widely 
but  indispensably  be  reported,  is  at- 
tested by  the  maintenance  of  book  col- 
umns and  pages  in  many  newspapers 
where  book  advertising  there  is  none. 
The  people  who  read  the  Boston 
"Evening  Transcript",  for  example, 
would  hardly  endure  the  abolition  of 
its  book  pages  whether  publishers 
used  them  to  advertise  in  or  not. 

At  the  same  time  the  publisher 
finds,  and  can  find,  no  better  medium 
than  a  good  live  book  page  or  book 
section;  nor  can  he  find  any  other 
medium,  nor  can  any  other  medium  be 
created,  in  which  his  advertising  will 
reach  his  full  audience.  "The  trade" 
reads  the  excellent  "Publishers' 
Weekly",  librarians  have  the  journal 
of  the  American  Library  Association, 
readers  have  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  general  circulation  on 
which  they  rely  for  the  news  of  new 
books.  But  the  good  book  page  or 
book  section  reaches  all  these  groups. 
Publishers,  authors,  booksellers,  li- 
brarians, book  buyers — all  read  it. 
And  if  it  is  really  good  it  spreads  the 
book  reading  habit.  Even  a  bookshop 
seldom  does  that — we  have  one  excep- 
tion in  mind,  pretty  well  known. 
People  do  not,  ordinarily,  read  in  a 
bookshop. 

Of  course  a  literary  editor  who  has 
any  regard  for  the  vitality  of  his  page 
or  section  is  interested  in  book  ad- 
vertising. There's  something  wrong 
with  him  if  he  isn't.  If  he  isn't  he 
doesn't  measure  up  to  his  job,  which  is 
to  get  people  to  read  books  and  find 
their  way  about  among  them.    A  book 
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page  or  a  book  section  without  adver- 
tising is  no  more  satisfactory  than  a 
man  or  a  woman  without  a  sense  of 
the  value  of  money.  It  looks  lopsided 
and  it  is  lopsided.  Readers  resent  it, 
and  rightly.  It's  a  beautiful  fagade, 
but  the  side  view  is  disappointing. 

The  interest  the  literary  editor 
takes  in  book  advertising  need  no 
more  be  limited  than  the  interest  he 
takes  in  the  growth  or  improvment  of 
any  other  feature  of  his  page  or  sec- 
tion. It  has  and  can  have  no  relation 
to  his  editorial  or  news  policy.  The 
moment  such  a  thing  is  true  his  use- 
fulness is  ended.  An  alliance  between 
thei  pen  and  the  pocketbook  is  known 
the  moment  it  is  made,  and  is  trans- 
parent the  moment  it  takes  effect  in 
print.  A  literary  editor  may  resent, 
and  keenly,  as  an  editor,  the  fact  that 
Bing,  Bang  &  Company  do  not  adver- 
tise their  books  in  his  domain.  He  is 
quite  right  to  feel  strongly  about  it. 


It  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  handling 
of  the  Bing  Bang  books.  That  is  de- 
termined by  their  news  value  alone. 
He  may  give  the  Bing  Bang  best  seller 
a  front  page  review  and  at  the  same 
time  decline  to  meet  Mr.  Bing  or  lunch 
with  Mr.  Bang.  And  he  will  be  en- 
tirely honest  and  justified  in  his 
course,  both  ways.  Puff  &  Boom  ad- 
vertise like  thunder.  The  literary 
editor  likes  them  both  immensely,  or, 
at  least,  he  appreciates  their  good 
judgment  (necessarily  it  seems  good 
to  him  in  his  rdle  as  editor  of  the  pages 
they  use).  But  Puff  &  Boom's  books 
are  one-stick  stories.  Well,  it's  up  to 
Puff  &  Boom,  isn't  it? 

Oh,  well,  first  and  last  there's  a  lot 
to  being  a  literary  editor,  new  style. 
But  first  and  last  there's  a  lot  to 
being  a  human.  Anyone  who  can  be 
human  successfully  can  do  the  far 
lesser  thing  much  better  than  any 
literary  editor  has  yet  done  it. 


SEA-GULLS 

BY  LEONORA  SPEYER 

Fearless  riders  of  the  gale. 

In  your  fierce  eyes  is  the  memory 

Of  great  ships  broken  on  the  rocks: 

Desire,  unsatisfied. 

Droops  in  your  wide  wings. 


You  lie  at  dusk 

In  your  green  cradles. 

Unresponsive  to  the  sea's  tender  mood. 

And  in  your  soulless  cry, 

Oh  dread,  gray  birds. 

Is  the  mocking  echo  of  woman's  weeping 

In  the  night. 
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THE  PARIS  OF  THACKERAY  AND  DICKENS 

BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 


A  street  there  is  in  Paris  famous. 

For  which  no  rhyme  our  language  yields. 
Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  its  name  is. 

The  New  Street  of  the  Little  Fields. 
And  there's  an  inn  not  rich  and  splendid. 

But  still  in  comfortable  case. 
The  which  in  youth  I  oft  attended 

To  eat  a  plate  of  bouillabaisse. 

The  genial  Laird,  one  of  the  Three 
Musketeers  of  the  Brush  of  Mr.  du 
Maurier's  "Trilby",  tossed  on  a  bed 
of  fever,  while  kindly  French  nurses 
in  attendance  wept  as  they  listened 
to  the  reverential  voice  in  which  he 
mumbled  over  what  they  conceived  to 
be  his  prayers.  But  these  "prayers", 
strangely  enough,  always  ended  with 
allusion  to, — 

Red  peppers,  garlic,  roach,  and  dace. 
All  these  you  get  in  Terra's  Tavern 
In  that  one  dish  of  bouillabaisse. 

Thousands  of  other  Scotchmen,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Britons  and  of 
Americans  have  thrilled,  as  Sandy 
McAllister  of  Cockpen  did,  over  the 
verses  into  which  Thackeray,  writing 
in  a  vein  of  assumed  lightness, 
poured  so  much  of  the  feeling  of  his 
lost  youth.  As  poetry,  the  "Ballad  of 
the  Bouillabaisse"  is  not  to  be  ranked 
with  Keats's  "Ode  on  a  German  Urn". 
Neither  is  Kipling's  "Mandalay". 
Thackeray  himself  wrote  many  better 
verses,  but  none  which  has  so  de- 
lighted the  ear  and  the  palate  of  pos- 
terity, and  which  is  so  likely  to  en- 
dure. Every  now  and  then  its  vitality 
is  attested  by  some  new  Columbus 
who  discovers  in  a  Paris  restaurant 
to  his  liking  the  original  of  Terra's 
Tavern.  For  example  there  was  the 
American,  Julian  Street,  who,  six  or 
seven  years  ago  in  a  little  book  called 


"Paris  k  la  Carte",  wrote:  "Those 
who  remember  Thackeray's  'Ballad  of 
the  Bouillabaisse'  will  find  the  res- 
taurant therein  celebrated  a  few 
blocks  back  of  the  Caf6  Laperousse, 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pr6s.  I  do  not  know  that  bouilla- 
baisse may  still  be  had  there,  but  I 
hope  so.    Perhaps  you  will  find  out." 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  res- 
taurant of  Mr.  Street's  discovery  ac- 
tually has  certain  Thackerayan  asso- 
ciations. Thackeray  dined  there  often 
when  he  was  an  art  student,  and  to 
this  day  there  hangs  on  the  wall  a 
portrait  of  the  novelist  at  table,  and 
an  appended  note  setting  forth  the 
facts  of  his  fame  and  his  patronage. 
But  it  never  was  Terra's.  The  site 
of  the  lair  of  the  bouillabaisse  is  not 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  all, 
but  is  almost  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  great  boulevards  and  the  fash- 
ionable shops  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
Soon  after  Thackeray's  Paris  days  the 
Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  became 
the  Rue  des  Petits  Champs.  It  is 
that  today,  running  from  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  upon  which  its  western  end 
abuts,  diagonally  across  the  Avenue 
de  rOp6ra,  back  of  the  gardens  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  almost  to  the 
Place  des  Victoires.  The  number  of 
the  building  occupied  by  Terra's  Tav- 
ern was  originally  16.  The  structure 
that  now  occupies  the  site  is  of  con- 
ventional type  and  architecture,  and 
may  be  identified  by  the  sign  of  a 
banking-house  that  projects  at  right 
angles  over  the  sidewalk. 

The  impression  of  one  of  the  many 
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who  came  in  contact  with  the  per- 
sonal Thackeray  and  afterward  wrote 
about  it,  was  that  he  spoke  the  most 
beautiful  French  that  the  visitor  had 
ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  an  Eng- 
lishman.    That  encomium  was  quali- 
fied by  Thackeray  himself,  when  he 
confessed  to  a  foreigner's  limitations 
in  judging  the  style  of  George  Sand, 
whose     sentences     nevertheless     im- 
pressed him  with  their  charm,  seem- 
ing to  him  like  "the  sound  of  country 
bells — ^provoking  I  don't  know  what 
vein  of  musing  and  meditation,  and 
falling  sweetly  and  sadly  on  the  ear". 
Perhaps  French  was  not  quite  a  sec- 
ond mother  language  to  him  as  it  was 
to  du  Maurier  and  has  been  to  half 
a  dozen  other  English  men  of  letters. 
But  the  Paris  of  his  day  was  as  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  was  his  own  Pall 
Mall  and  Russell  Square;   and  with 
that  part  of  him  which  was  not  wholly 
belligerently  British,   he   very  much 
preferred  it  to  the  London  of  fogs 
and  of  the  intolerant  eyes  of  the  Lord 
Farintoshes  and  the  Sir  Barnes  New- 
comes. 

It  was  not  exactly  Thackeray's  fault 
that  his  novels  were  not  written  from 
a  detached  point  of  view.  He  simply 
could  not  help  being  autobiographi- 
cal. How  much  of  himself  he  gave 
in  the  making  of  Arthur  Pendennis  is 
a  matter  of  general  knowledge.  The 
Paris  of  his  youth,  and  many  of  his 
aspirations  and  heartaches  are  re- 
flected in  the  pages  of  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Philip".  The  first  chapter 
of  "The  Paris  Sketch  Book"  is  en- 
titled "A  Caution  to  Travellers".  The 
moral  it  conveys  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  morals.  The  story  was  told  two 
thousand  years  before  Thackeray. 
Ten  years  ago  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
American  tale-spinners  was  retelling 
it  with  conspicuous  succ^s.  A  hun- 
dred years  hence,  and  five  hundred 


years  hence  the  same  plot  will  prob- 
ably again  be  presented  with  little  or 
no  variation.  It  is  the  innocent  trav- 
eler who  falls  among  gilded  thieves. 
In  the  Thackerayan  version  the  name 
of  the  victim  happened  to  be  Sam 
Pogson;  the  fascinating  lady  called 
herself  for  the  time  being  la  Baronne 
Florval-Derval,  and  her  accomplices 
were  a  mythical  baron,  and  a  son  of 
that  Earl  of  Cinqbars  who  was  ubi- 
quitous in  Thackeray's  pages;  and 
the  particular  scene  of  the  fleecing 
was  an  apartment  in  the  Rue  Tait- 
bout.  But  the  point  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  experience  was  one  that 
Thackeray  in  his  callow  days — and  he 
seems  to  have  had  quite  a  faculty  for 
playing  the  fool — had  shared  with 
others  equally  guileless  and  impres- 
sionable. Even  though  he  never 
dropped  his  h's,  he  had  been  Sam 
Pogson  for  a  day. 

If  ever  there  was  a  book  made  by 
a  book  review  it  was  "Vanity  Fair". 
The  first  numbers  dragged,  as  "Pick- 
wick" had  dragged  before  Sam  Weller 
came  upon  the  scene.  The  British 
public  was  slow  to  recognize  that  a 
new  star  was  beginning  to  glitter  in 
the  literary  firmament.  Then  came 
Abraham  Hayward's  sweeping  tribute 
in  "The  Edinburgh"  for  January, 
1848;  and  with  it  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  Thackeray  passed  in  to 
take  his  place  among  the  accepted 
masters  of  English  fiction.  In  intro- 
ducing the  man,  Hayward  recalled 
finding  him,  ten  or  twelve  years 
before,  day  after  day  engaged  in  the 
Louvre  copying  pictures  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  his  intended  pro- 
fession of  artist.  The  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  as  much  as  the  Charterhouse, 
or  Cambridge,  was  a  school  that 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Thack- 
eray's intellectual  development  It 
was  not  that  there  he  learned  to  draw 
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— ^he  never  did  that — ^but  there,  under 
the  influence  of  the  mighty  dead,  he 
completed  his  education  in  the  hu- 
manities. 

It  was  in  July,  1833,  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  acting  as 
Paris  correspondent  of  "The  National 
Standard  and  Journal  of  Literature, 
Science,  Music,  Theatricals,  and  the 
Fine  Arts" — ^a  little  paper  first  edited 
and  subsequently  purchased  by  him — 
that  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Carmichael  Smith:  ''I  have  been 
thinking  very  seriously  of  turning 
artist  I  can  draw  better  than  I  can 
do  anything  else,  and  certainly  I 
should  like  it  better  than  any  other 
occupation,  so  why  shouldn't  I?"  In 
answer  to  the  question  he  trudged  off 
to  spend  the  pleasant  and  profitable 
days  in  a  room, — 

.  .  .  half  a  mile  Ions,  with  as  many  windows 
as  Aladdin's  palace,  open  from  sunrise  till 
evenin^r*  and  free  to  all  manners  and  vari- 
eties of  study,  where  the  brethren  of  the 
brush,  thouflrh  they  sleep  perhaps  in  a  garret, 
and  dine  in  a  cellar,  have  a  luxury  which 
surpasses  all  others,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a 
palace  which  all  the  money  of  all  the  Roths- 
childs could  not  buy. 

Thackeray's  first  Paris  was  the  city 
he  had  visited  as  a  wide-eyed  boy. 
His  second  Paris  was  the  Louvre. 

Then  came  the  Paris  of  his  mar- 
riage and  his  honeymoon.  On  August 
20,  1836,  he  and  Miss  Isabella  Gethen 
Creagh  Shawe,  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Matthew  Shawe  of  a  Bengal  regiment, 
were  united  in  the  British  Embassy, 
and  went  to  live  in  the  Rue  Neuve 
St.  Augustin,  hard  by  Terra's  Tav- 
ern. There  is  an  echo  of  that  period 
in  certain  lines  of  the  "Ballad  of  the 
Bouillabaisse" : 

Ah,  me !  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting ! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone. 
When  here  I'd  sit,  as  now  I'm  sittins. 

In  this  same  place—but  not  alone. 
A  fair  younff  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up. 


And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me 
— There's  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup. 

No.  For  many  years  there  was  no 
one  to  share  his  cup. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  the  tragedy  of  Thackeray's  brief 
married  life,  or  the  long  period  dur- 
ing which  he  was  practically  a  wid- 
ower. It  was  the  Paris  of  his  youth 
that  was  associated  with  his  first 
great  affair  of  the  heart;  the  Paris  of 
his  maturity  played  a  part  in  his 
second  Journey  into  the  realm  of  se- 
rious sentimental  attachment.  For 
when  the  lady  in  the  case  was  exas- 
peratingly  friendly  and  exasperat- 
ingly  discreet,  it  was  to  Paris  that  the 
great  man  repaired,  there  to  brood 
over  his  infatuation,  and  to  write 
letters  in  which  the  tone  changed 
abruptly  from  assumed  lightness  to 
violent  recrimination.  Thackeray 
seems  to  have  first  met  Jane  Octavia 
Brookfield  about  1839,  three  years 
after  his  marriage,  and  soon  after 
the  separation  enforced  by  Mrs. 
Thackeray's  mental  trouble.  The 
husband.  Reverend  William  H.  Brook- 
field,  had  been  known  to  Thackeray  in 
the  undergraduate  days  at  Cam- 
bridge. A  chance  meeting  led  to 
Brookfield's  taking  Thackeray  home 
unexpectedly  to  dinner,  when  there 
happened  to  be  nothing  in  the  house 
but  a  shoulder  of  cold  mutton,  and 
the  embarrassed  hostess  was  obliged 
to  send  a,  maid  to  a  neighboring  pas- 
try-cook's for  a  dozen  tartlets.  The 
first  letter  in  what  is  known  as  the 
"Brookfield  correspondence",  which 
was  kept  so  long  a  mystery  and  finally 
given  to  the  public  early  in  1914,  was 
one  written  by  Thackeray  to  M.  Ca- 
zati  in  Paris,  asking  the  latter  to  do 
the  honors  in  the  French  capital  for 
Mr.  Broukfield.  Some  years  elapsed, 
however,  before  the  novelist's  atten- 
tions    began     to     cause     comment 
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Brookfield  himself  seems  to  have  been 
a  complaisant  husband,  and  Jane  the 
"bread-  and  butter-cutting  Charlotte" 
of  "The  Sorrows  of  Werther" ;  but  in 
1850  the  lady's  uncle,  Henry  Hallam, 
was  moved  to  protest  at  the  frequency 
of  Thackeray's  visits.  So  the  greater 
part  of  1850,  Thackeray,  who  about 
the  time  was  writing  "Pendennis", 
spent  in  Paris.  To  indicate  his  af- 
fluence and  extravagance,  it  is  neces- 
sary merely  to  mention  that  he  stayed 
at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  in  the  Place 
Venddme. 

From  Paris  he  wrote  often  to  Mrs. 
Brookfield,  and  often  to  others  about 
her,  in  the  latter  letters  expressing 
freely  his  unfavorable  opinion  of  the 
husband.  It  was  the  Paris  of  the 
presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon,  just 
before  the  coup  d'itat,  and  in  one 
letter  he  tells  of  the  President's  ball 
and  the  people  he  met  there: 

When  I  tell  you,  ma'am,  that  there  were 
tradesmen  and  their  wives  present!  I  saw 
one  woman  pull  off  a  pair  of  list  slippers  and 
take  a  ticket  for  them  at  the  grreatcoat  re- 
pository; and  I  rather  liked  her  for  being  so 
bold.  Confess  now.  would  you  have  the  cour- 
age to  go  to  court  in  list  slippers  and  ask  the 
footman  at  the  door  to  keep  'em  till  you  came 
out?  Well,  there  was  Lady  Castlereagh 
looking  unconunonly  'andsorae,  and  the  Span- 
ish Ambassador's  wife  blazing  with  new  dia- 
monds and  looking  like  a  picture  by  Velas- 
quez, with  daring  red  cheeks  and  bright  eyes. 
And  there  was  the  Princess  What-d'you-call- 
'em,  the  President's  cousin,  covered  with  dia- 
monds too.  superb  and  sulky The 

children  went  to  church  yesterday,  and 
Minny  sat  next  to  Guizot,  and  Victor  Hugo 
was  there — a  queer  heathen.  Did  you  read 
of  his  ordering  his  son  to  fight  a  duel  the 
other  day  with  the  son  of  another  literary 
man?  Young  Hugo  wounded  his  adversary 
and  I  suppose  his  father  embraced  him  and 
applauded  him — and  goes  to  church  after- 
wards as  if  he  was  a  Christian.  ...  I 
am  going  to  Gudin's  tonight,  being  tempted 
by  the'  promise  of  meeting  Scribe,  Dumas. 
Mery ;  and  if  none  of  them  are  there,  whiit 
am  I  to  do? 

So  much,  in  this  limited  narrative, 
for  the  Paris  of  Thackeray's  life. 
There    is    the    Paris    of    his    books. 


Henry  Esmond  went  there  to  plan  the 
great  scheme  that  was  to  restore  the 
Stuarts  on  the  English  throne,  a  gal- 
lant venture  brought  to  naught  by  the 
Prince's  pursuit  of  Beatrix.  That 
eighteenth  century  Paris  was  the 
scene  of  various  activities  of  the 
Beatrix  of  later  years,  the  Baroness 
Bernstein  of  "The  Virginians".  After 
Waterloo  the  Rawdon  Crawleys  lived 
in  Paris  for  a  time — little  Rawdon 
being  put  out  to  nurse  in  the  suburbs, 
— and  departing,  left  behind  them  in- 
numerable debts.  In  "The  New- 
comes",  from  the  Hotel  de  la  Ter- 
rasse  which  was  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
Clive  wrote  to  his  friend  Pendennis, 
telling  of  his  first  walk  in  the  Tuiler- 
ies  Gardens,  "with  the  chestnuts  out, 
the  statues  all  shining,  and  all  the 
windows  of  the  palace  in  a  blaze", 
and  recording  that  the  Palais  Royal 
had  changed  much  since  Scott's  time. 
It  would  hardly  have  been  Thacke- 
ray's fist  if  the  Louvre  had  not  been 
brought  in  to  play  an  early  part  in 
the  narrative.  There  Clive  fell  in 
love  with  the  most  beautiful  creature 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

She  was  standing,  silent  and  majestic,  in 
the  center  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  statue 
gallery,  and  the  very  first  glimpse  of  her 
struck  one  breathless  with  the  sense  of  her 
beauty.  I  could  not  see  the  color  of  her 
eyes  and  hair  exactly,  but  the  latter  is  light, 
and  the  eyes.  I  should  think,  are  gray.  She 
may  be  some  two  and  thirty  years  old,  and 
she  was  born  about  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Her  name  is  the  Venus  of  Milo. 

Then  Clive  and  his  father  went  to 
dine  with  the  Vicomte  de  Florae  at 
the  Caf 6  de  Paris,  which  was  certain- 
ly not  where  the  restaurant  of  that 
name  is  to  be  found  today;  and  then, 
in  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique 
— the  Thackerayan  visitor  of  the 
present  Anno  Domini  may  select  the 
edifice  that  best  fits  his  own  mental 
picture — "Tom"  Newcome  again  saw 
his  Leonore  after  all  the  years.    To 
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Clive's  eyes  that  tender  and  ceremo- 
nious meetinfir  was  like  an  elderly  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  saluting:  a  middle- 
aged  Miss  Byron.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Thackeray's  love 
stories.  Later  another  love  story 
ran  part  of  its  troubled  course  in  the 
Hotel  de  Florae  and  the  little  garden 
behind.  There,  under  the  kindly 
chaperonage  of  the  sweet  French  lady, 
Clive  and  Ethel  were  closer  in  com- 
munion of  heart  than  ever  before  or 
after,  save  possibly  in  that  fable-land 
at  which  Thackeray  hinted  as  lying 
beyond  the  horizon  of  "Finis".  About 
the  Hotel  de  Florae  there  was  an 
American  flavor,  for  when  Clive  first 
saw  it,  the  upper  part  was  rented  to 
"Major-General  the  Honorable  Zeno 
F.  Pokey,  of  Cincinnati,  U.  S." 

Though  his  mStier  was  not  the 
melodramatic  school,  there  are  plenty 
of  great  moments  in  Thackeray.  An- 
thony TroUope  held  Lady  Rachel's 
disclosure  of  Henry's  legitimacy  to 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  "Esmond" 
to  be  the  greatest  scene  in  English 
Action.  What  reader  can  forget  the 
pursuit  of  the  Prince  to  Castlewood, 
or  George  Osborne  lying  on  his  face, 
"dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his 
heart",  or  Becky,  admiring  her  hus- 
band, "strong,  brave,  and  victo- 
rious"? Once  Thackeray  reached 
heights  in  a  comic  scene,  in  the  battle 
between  the  Bayneses,  the  Bunches, 
and  the  MacWhirters,  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es  pension  of  Madame  Smolensk. 
The  "Petit  Ch&teau  d'Espagne"  was 
the  sonorous  name  of  the  pension  in 
question,  and  the  full  title  of  the  pro- 
prietress, which  Mrs.  Baynes  used  in 
letters  designed  to  impress  her 
friends,  was  Madame  la  G6n6rale 
Baronne  de  Smolensk.  But  save  as 
indicating  a  general  type  of  pension 
that  flourished  in  the  streets  adjacent 
to  that  part  of  the  Champs  Elys^s 


that  lies  about  the  Rond  Point  in 
Thackeray's  time,  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  "Petit  Ch&teau  d'Es- 
pagne" was  never  more  than  an  im- 
aginary structure. 

Closer  to  reality  were  the  bohemian 
haunts  of  Philip  Firmin.  Like  some 
of  the  characters  of  Balzac,  Firmin 
was  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  Flico- 
teau's.  Flicoteau's  was  an  actual 
restaurant  of  the  Paris  of  1840, 
which  stood  on  ground  now  occupied 
by  one  of  the  newer  buildings  of  the 
Sorbonne.  There,  for  an  expenditure 
of  seventeen  sous,  Philip  sat  down  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  soup,  the  beef, 
the  rdti,  the  salad,  the  dessert,  and 
the  whitey-brown  bread  at  discretion. 
He  would  have  been  poor  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix;  he  was  wealthy  in  the 
Luxembourg  quarter.  His  habitation 
was  the  Hotel  Poussin,  in  the  Rue 
Poussin,  where  there  was  a  little 
painted  wicket  that  opened,  ringing; 
and  the  passage  and  the  stair  led  to 
Monsieur  Philippe's  room,  which  was 
on  the  first  floor,  as  was  that  of  Bou- 
chard, the  painter,  who  had  his  atelier 
over  the  way.  Besides  Bouchard,  who 
was  a  bad  painter  but  a  worthy 
friend,  the  Hotel  Poussin  sheltered 
Laberge  of  the  second  floor,  the  poet 
from  Carcassonne,  who  pretended  to 
be  studying  law  but  whose  heart  was 
with  the  Muses  and  whose  talk  was 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Musset ; 
and  the  suspiciously  wealthy  Escasse; 
and  old  Colonel  Dujarret,  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England; 
and  Tymowski,  sighing  over  his  Po- 
land. No  such  street  as  the  Rue 
Poussin  now  exists  in  that  part  of 
Paris.  It  debouched,  according  to 
Philip,  into  the  Rue  de  Seine,  which 
winds  in  back  of  the  Institute  of 
France  from  the  Quai  Malaquais,  and 
runs  to  the  south,  crossing  the  Boule- 
vard St.  Germain.    The  Rue  Visconti, 
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where  Balzac  had  the  printing-press 
•that  ruined  him,  or  the  Rue  des  Beaux 
Arts,  both  little  changed  in  the  course 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  will 
give  the  visitor  the  flavor  of  Philip 
Firmin's  environment.  To  Thackeray 
the  Hotel  Poussin  was  more  than  a 
corner  of  the  city  he  loved  so  well. 
It  was  Bohemia;  it  was  the  careless, 
light,  laughing  youth  of  which  he  had 
sung  in  his  adaptation  from  B6r- 
anger's  "Le  Grenier". 

with  pensive  eyes  the  little  room  I  view 

Where  in  my  youth  I  weathered  it  so  long. 
With  a  wild  mistress,  a  staunch  friend  or  two. 

And  a  light  heart  breaking  into  song. 
Making  a  mock  of  life  and  all  its  cares, 

Rich  in  the  glory  of  my  rising  sun, 
Lightly  I  vaulted  up  four  pairs  of  stairs. 

In  the  brave  days  when  1  was  twenty-one 

France  is  in  "Dombey  and  Son", 
and  it  is  in  "Little  Dorrit".  But  for 
the  Paris  of  the  Action  of  Dickens  the 
natural  and  inevitable  turning  is  to 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities",  which  was 
first  in  its  author's  mind  as  "One  of 
These  Days",  then  as  "Buried  Alive", 
then  as  "The  Thread  of  Gold",  and 
then  as  "The  Doctor  of  Beauvais". 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  (which  An- 
drew Lang  held  to  be  one  of  the  three 
most  enthralling  stories  ever  written, 
the  other  two  being  "Quentin  Dur- 
ward"  and  "Twenty  Years  After"), 
and  "Barnaby  Rudge"  were  Dickens's 
only  ventures  in  the  field  of  the  his- 
torical novel,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  scene  of  the  former,  especially, 
was  a  work  of  great  care  and  elabo- 
ration. The  Paris  that  he  personally 
knew  was  the  city  of  the  'forties  and 
the  'fifties.  To  ensure  topographical 
accuracy  he  spent  days  in  poring  over 
old  maps  and  in  laboriously  consulting 
documents,  essays,  and  chronicles. 
To  Mercier's  "Tableau  de  Paris", 
which  had  been  printed  in  Amster- 
dam, he  turned  for  the  picture  of  his 
Marquis.    Rousseau  was  his  authority 
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for  the  peasant's  shutting  up  his 
house  when  he  had  a  bit  of  meat;  in 
the  tax  tables  of  the  period  he  studied 
the  general  wretched  condition  of  the 
proletariat  in  the  years  when  the 
storm  of  revolution  was  gathering. 
"These",  records  Forster,  "are  inter- 
esting intimations  of  the  care  with 
which  Dickens  worked;  and  there  is 
no  instance  in  his  novels,  excepting 
this,  of  a  deliberate  and  planned  de- 
parture from  the  method  of  treatment 
which  had  been  preeminently  the 
source  of  his  popularity  as  a  novelist. 
Also  Carlyle's  "French  Revolution 
had  recently  appeared,  and  Froude 
tells  us  of  the  tremendous  hold  it  took 
on  Dickens's  mind.  "He  carried  a 
copy  of  it  with  him  wherever  he 
went." 

It  was  the  St.  Antoine  quarter, 
seething  into  revolt,  that  was  almost 
the  protagonist  of  the  early  Paris 
chapters  of  the  book.  There,  in  a 
street  the  exact  identity  of  which  is 
a  matter  of  no  particular  importance, 
was  the  wineshop  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Defarge.  It  was  "haggard 
St.  Antoine",  "clamorous  St.  An- 
toine", "St.  Antoine,  a  vast  dusky 
mass  of  scarecrows  heaving  to  and 
fro",  "St.  Antoine  shouting  and  danc- 
ing his  angry  blood  up",  "St.  Antoine 
writing  his  crimes  on  fiaring  sheets 
of  paper",  "St.  Antoine  sleeping  and 
dreaming  of  the  fresh  vengeance  of 
the  morrow".  Then  the  note  changed. 
A  new  figure  came  to  replace  St.  An- 
toine, a  hideous  figure  that  grew  as 
familiar  as  if  it  had  been  before  the 
general  gaze  from  the  foundations  of 
the  world — the  figure  of  the  sharp  fe- 
male called  La  Guillotine.  "It  was 
the  popular  theme  for  jests;  it  was 
the  best  cure  for  headache,  it  infal- 
libly prevented  the  hair  from  turning 
gray,  it  imparted  a  peculiar  delicacy 
to  the  complexion,  it  was  the  national 
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razor  which  dhaved  close;  who  kisaed 
La  Guillotine,  looked  through  the  little 
window  and  sneezed  into  the  sack.'' 

But  there  were  material  scenes. 
Miss  Pross  "threaded  her  way  along 
the  narrow  streets  and  crossed  the 
river  by  the  bridge  of  the  Pont  Neuf" ; 
from  the  Prison  of  the  Abbaye,  Ga- 
belle  wrote  the  letter  beginning  "Mon- 
sieur heretofore  the  Marquis"; 
Charles  Damay»  journeying  from 
England  in  response,  and  making  his 
way  in  bad  equipages  drawn  by  bad 
horses  over  bad  roads,  was  consigned 
to  La  Force.  Tellson's  Bank  was  in 
the  Saint-Germain  quarter,  "in  the 
wing  of  a  large  house,  approached  by 
a  courtyard  and  shut  off  from  the 
street  by  a  high  wall  and  a  strong 
gate";  Alexandre  Manette  wrote  his 
story  while  in  a  doleful  cell  in  the 
Bastile;  part  of  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice as  we  see  it  today  is  the  Con- 
clergerie,  where  Evr£monde  awaited 
execution;  it  was  on  a  spot  which  is 
now  part  of  the  beautiful  Place  de  la 
Concorde  that  Sidney  Carton  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  "He  has  de- 
scribed London",  wrote  one  of  his 
earliest  critics,  "like  a  special  corre- 
spondent for  posterity".  The  same 
might  be  said  of  his  Paris  of  the 
sans-ctdottes,  and  the  awakening  of 
the  Greater  Jacquerie. 

Dickens  first  saw  Paris  to  know  it 
in  November,  1846.  With  his  family 
he  had  left  England  the  end  of  the 
preceding  May,  crossing  to  Belgium, 
and  traveling  by  way  of  the  Rhine 
to  Switzerland,  where  a  stay  of  sev- 
eral months  was  made.  Then  the 
party  made  its  way  from  Greneva, 
journeying  in  three  carriages  and 
stopping  between  six  and  seven  each 
evening.  The  arrival  was  a  day  later 
than  expected,  and  the  stop  was  at 
the  Hotel  Brighton  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli.     T^o   years   earlier   Dickens 


had  passed  through  the  city  on  his 
way  to  Italy.  This  time  he  was  there 
for  a  stay  of  three  months.  His  first 
experience  was  a  "colossal"  walk  about 
the  streets,  half  frightened  by  the 
brightness  and  brilliance,  in  the 
course  of  which  his  notice  was  at- 
tracted by  a  book  in  a  shop  window 
announced  as  "Les  Myst^res  de  Lon- 
dres  par  Sir  TroUopp".  In  frequent 
letters  to  Forster  he  practised  his 
French,  which  was  apparently  very 
good,  though  one  suspects  references 
to  the  text-book  or  dictionary  con- 
venient to  hand.  Then  Forster 
crossed  the  Channel  to  join  him,  and 
the  Parisian  education  began  in  ear- 
nest. Together  they  passed  through 
every  variety  of  sightseeing — ^pris- 
ons, palaces,  theatres,  hospitals,  the 
Morgue  and  St.  Lazare,  as  well  as 
the  Louvre,  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  and 
all  the  spots  made  memorable  by  the 
first  revolution.  The  comedian  R6g- 
nier  made  them  free  of  the  green- 
room of  the  Frangais.  They  supped 
with  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  with 
Eugene  Sue— then  at  the  height  of 
his  fame, — ^and  met  Th^ophile  Gau- 
tier,  and  Alphonse  Karr.  Forster  re- 
lates: 

We  saw  Lamartine  also,  and  had  much 
friendly  Intercourse  with  Scribe,  and  with  the 
good-natured  Am6d6e  Plchot.  One  day  we 
visited  In  the  Rue  du  Bac  the  sick  and  ailing 
Chateaubriand,  whom  we  thought  like  Basil 
Montagu;  found  ourselves  at  the  other  ex- 
treme of  opinion,  in  the  sculpture-room  of 
David  d' Angers;  and  closed  that  day  at  the 
house  of  Victor  Hugo,  by  whom  Dickens  was 
received  with  infinite  courtesy  and  grace.  The 
great  writer  then  occupied  a  floor  in  a  noble 
comer  house  in  the  Place  Royale,  the  old  quar- 
ter of  Ninon  I'Enclos,  and  the  people  of  the 
Regency.  .  .  I  never  saw  upon  any  fea- 
tures so  keenly  intellectual  such  a  soft  and 
sweet  gentility,  and  certainly  never  heard 
the  French  language  spoken  with  the  pic- 
turesque distinctness  given  to  it  by  Victor 
Hugo. 

Even  more  pronounced  in  literary 
flavor    was    Dickens's    second    Paris 
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residence  of  1855-56.  Then  his  social 
life  was  passed  almost  exclusively 
among  writers,  painters,  actors,  and 
musicians.  His  apartment  was  in  ttie 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elys6es,  within 
a  door  or  two  of  the  Jardin  d'Hiver. 
The  painter,  Ary  Scheffer,  brought 
many  distinguished  Frenchmen  there. 
Besides  he  had  the  society  of  fellow 
craftsmen  of  his  own  nation.  Wilkie 
Collins  was  in  Paris,  and  the  Brown- 
ings, and  Thackeray — ^the  estrange- 
ment between  the  two  men  over  the 
Yates-Garrick  Club  case  had  not  yet 
taken  place — ran  over  from  London 
to  pay  visits  to  his  daughters,  who, 
like  the  Dickenses,  were  living  in  the 


Champs  Elys^.  At  Scribe's  table 
Dickens  dined  frequently,  and  found 
the  dinners  and  the  company  to  his 
liking.  At  the  house  of  Madame 
Viardot,  the  sister  of  Malibran,  he 
met  George  Sand,  and  was  not  greatly 
impressed.  In  his  honor  Emile  de 
Girardin  gave  two  banquets  the  de- 
scriptions of  which  read  like  pages 
from  the  Arabian  Nights  or  from 
Dumas's  "The  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo".  This  life  ended  late  in  April, 
1856,  when  Dickens  returned  to  Lon- 
don. In  January,  1863,  he  visited 
Paris  for  the  last  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  at  the  Embassy  in  be- 
half of  the  British  Charitable  Fund. 


GIFTS 

BY  AMEUA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 

Many  have  given  me  songs. 
Others  have  given  me  power, 
Joy  like  a  cleaving  sword, 
Pain  like  a  rain-sweet  flower. 
Vision  of  worlds  unfound. 
Dreams  that  burn  in  the  breast. 
With  a  smile  in  your  quiet  eyes 
You  give  me — rest. 


Friends  have  clasped  my  hand. 
Lovers  my  lips  have  kissed. 
Priests  have  lifted  my  soul 
As  the  incense  rises  in  mist. 
Prophets  have  called  me  like  trumpets 
Where  the  work  of  the  world  is  done. 
You  open  the  door  of  my  heart 
To  God's  dear  sun. 
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AMERICAN  MAGAZINES 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


I 


M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  has  writ- 
ten a  pleasant  little  book  on  "The 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  its  Makers''* 
wherein  he  sets  forth  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  magazine 
was  founded,  gives  an  account  of  its 
successive  editors  and  publishers,  and 
catalogues  its  more  important  con- 
tributors. A  record  like  this  is  useful 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  literature  in  the  United 
States, — ^a  development  which  has  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  dependent  on 
the  hospitality  which  the  magazines 
might  be  able  to  afford.  A  corre- 
sponding volume  would  be  welcome  if 
it  were  devoted  to  the  honorable  his- 
tory of  "The  Southern  Literary 
Messenger",  established  in  Richmond 
in  1834,  edited  from  1835  to  1837  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  in  those  years 
accepted  as  the  most  interesting  mag- 
azine in  the  United  States  and  not  in 
the  South  only.  In  fact,  there  would 
be  advantages  to  students  of  Ameri- 
can literature  if  we  had  half  a  dozen 
other  monographs,  each  narrating  the 
life  and  adventures  of  a  single  maga- 
zine, adorned  with  apt  anecdotes  and 
buttressed  with  solid  facts. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  while  many  authors  have  been 
moved  to  write  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can literature  and  not  a  few  have  un- 
dertaken to  tell  the  story  of  Ameri- 
can journalism,  no  one  has  been 
tempted  to  make  a  corresponding 
study  of  the  American  monthly  maga- 
zine, which  is  a  half-way  house  be- 
tween literature  and  journalism.  To 
the  second  volume  of  the  new  "Cam- 


bridge History  of  American  Litera- 
ture", Professor  William  B.  Cairns 
has  contributed  a  well-documented 
chapter  on  "Magazines,  Annuals  and 
Gift-Books,  1783-1850";  and  in  the 
third  volume  of  this  valuable  work 
we  may  hope  to  find  another  chapter 
discussing  the  more  exuberant  eK- 
pansion  of  the  American  magazine  in 
the  three  score  years  and  nine  since 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  Professpr  Cairns's  paper  ex- 
tends to  only  sixteen  pages — four  less 
than  are  allotted  to  the  immediately 
following  article  on  "Newspapers, 
1775-1860";  and  it  has  to  survey  not 
only  the  monthlies  and  the  quarter- 
lies, but  also  the  annuals  and  the  gift- 
books.  True  it  is  that  the  annual,  as 
it  existed  in  the  United  States  of  a 
century  ago,  was  the  precursor  of  the 
monthly;  indeed,  it  might  fairly  be 
considered  as  a  magazine  issued  once 
a  year.  Like  the  modem  monthly  the 
annual  of  1820  and  1830  and  1840  had 
a  warm  welcome  for  the  brief  tale; 
and  it  was  in  one  or  another  of  these 
evanescent  year-books  that  Haw- 
thorne's earlier  stories  appeared. 
Like  certain  of  the  more  frankly 
"popular"  of  our  monthlies,  the  an- 
nual relied  on  the  appeal  of  a  pageant 
of  fair  women — the  chief  difference 
being  that  our  latter-day  periodicals 
put  their  fair  ladies  on  their  richly 
colored  covers  month  after  month, 
whereas  the  annuals  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  had  each  of  them  a 
gallery  of  a  dozen  steel-engraved 
fancy  portraits  of  the  heroines  of 
Byron  or  Scott  or  Moore. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  no 
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one  on  the  other  side  of  the  western 
ocean  has  undertaken  to  trace  in  de- 
tail the  history  of  periodical  literature 
in  Great  Britain.  Of  course,  the 
topic  is  duly  considered  in  the  sev- 
eral volumes  of  "The  Cambridge  His- 
tory of  English  Literature" ;  but  these 
chapters,  whatever  their  merits  may 
be,  are  far  too  condensed  to  supply 
the  varied  information  we  should  like 
to  have.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
ample  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
quarterly  review  and  the  monthly 
magazine  in  the  British  Isles  will  be 
written  sooner  or  later,  and  in  season 
to  inspire  and  support  a  similar  his- 
tory of  their  development  in  the 
United  States.  On  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  we  borrowed  both  the  quar- 
terly and  the  monthly  from  our  km 
across  the  sea;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
two  English-speaking  nations  that 
these  two  kinds  of  periodicals  have 
been  able  to  maintain  themselves  prof- 
itably. 

There  are,  of  course,  monthlies  and 
quarterlies  in  France ;  but  the  French 
prefer  to  publish  their  more  impor- 
tant periodicals  semimonthly.  It  is  on 
the  first  and  the  fifteenth  of  every 
month  that  the  "Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes"  appears ;  and  the  "Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes"  is  not  only  the  fore- 
most periodical  in  France;  it  has 
really  no  rival  in  its  own  comprehen- 
sive field  even  outside  of  France. 
And  its  chief  competitors,  the  "Nou- 
velle  Revue"  and  the  "Revue  de 
Paris''  have  been  compelled  to  pat- 
tern themselves  upon  the  older  and 
more  prosperous  review  and  to  appear 
twice  a  month.  There  is  no  impor- 
tant quarterly  in  French;  and  the 
successive  attempts  to  establish  an  il- 
lustrated month^  magazine  in  Paris 
on  the  model  of  "Harper's"  or  "Scrib- 
ner's"  havd  none  of  them  been  suc- 
cessful 


« 
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II 
The  monthly  magazines  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States  are 
of  many  different  types,  but  of  these, 
two  predominate.  Superficially  the  dif- 
ference between  them  is  that  one  type 
is  illustrated  and  that  the  other  is 
not;  but  the  difference  is  really  wider 
than  this  statement  would  imply;  as 
we  can  see  at  a  glance  when  we  com- 
pare "Scribner's  Magazine"  with 
"The  Atlantic  Monthly".  The  non- 
illustrated  monthlies  tend  to  conform 
more  or  less  closely  to  the  type  es- 
tablished over  a  century  ago  by 
"Blackwood's  Magazine";  and  the  il- 
lustrated monthlies  are,  more  or  less 
obviously,  improvements  on  the  tyi>e 
established  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago  by  "Knight's  Pic- 
torial Magazine".  We  can  see  that 
Scribner's"  is  far  superior  to 
Knight's",  which  strikes  us  today 
as  frankly  primitive ;  but  there  would 
be  no  great  difiiculty  in  indicating  the 
several  stages  by  which  the  type  as- 
cended, decade  after  decade,  as  its 
possibilities  were  more  closely  per- 
ceived. And  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
the  present  non-illustrated  monthly 
such  as  "The  Atlantic"  on  our  side, 
and  "The  Comhill"  on  the  other  side, 
still  follows  the  pattern  of  "Black- 
wood's". There  is,  of  course,  no  con- 
scious and  deliberate  imitation  of  the 
Edinburgh  original;  the  existing 
British  and  American  monthlies  are 
merely  conforming  to  the  tradition 
established  in  Scotland  more  than  a 
century  ago. 

In  one  respect,  and  in  one  respect 
only,  has  there  been  a  departure  from 
the  pattern  set  by  the  Edinburgh  orig- 
inal; and  this  departure  is  an  in- 
disputable improvement.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  the  editbrs  of  "Black- 
wood's" indulged  in  violent  and  vul- 
gar abuse  of  all  those  with  whose 
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opinions  they  did  not  agree  and  of 
whose  writings  they  did  not  approve. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  denied  to 
Lockhart  the  right  to  be  accepted  as 
a  gentleman.  Andrew  Lang  held  that 
Lockhart  was  not  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  infamous  attack  on 
Keats ;  but  this  virulent  criticism  was 
only  a  little  worse  in  taste  and  in 
temper  than  a  succession  of  other  ar- 
ticles assaulting  Wordsworth  and 
Ck>leridge  and  Leigh  Hunt.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  "Blackwood's" 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  not  merely 
ungentlemanly,  but  boldly  blackguard- 
ly. And  it  is  also  not  too  much 
to  say  that  its  manners  have  con- 
tinued to  be  bad  all  through  its  hun- 
dred years  of  life,  as  everyone  will 
testify  who  has  chanced  to  glance  at 
the  vindictive  insults  which  Charles 
Lever  hurled  at  the  United  States  in 
the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

Even  now,  in  this  twentieth  year 
of  the  twentieth  century,  when  "Black- 
wood's" is  old  enough  to  know  better, 
there  is  not  a  little  of  the  bitterness 
and  rancor  and  intolerance  of  Lock- 
hart and  Wilson  in  the  "Musings 
without  Method"  which  may  be  called 
the  sting  in  the  tail  of  the  "Black- 
wood's" of  today.  These  truculent 
and  insolent  musings  make  a  pitiable 
appearance  when  we  contrast  them 
with  the  gentle  and  kindly  "Round- 
about Papers"  which  Thackeray  put 
at  the  end  of  "The  Comhill"  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  Thackeray  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  Lockhart  and  Wilson  that  we 
find  in  the  "Easy  Chair"  of  "Har- 
per's" for  example,  whether  its  pleas- 
ant paragraphs  were  the  work  of 
George  William  Curtis  or  William 
Dean  Howells  or  of  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  all  of  them  unfailingly 
courteous    and    charmingly    urbane. 


Perhaps  some  day  some  acute  in- 
quirer will  be  able  to  explain  to  us 
why  it  is  that  the  bigoted  Tory, 
stoutly  entrenched  in  the  past  and 
resolutely  refusing  to  face  the  future, 
is  incessantly  tempted  to  defend  the 
throne  and  the  altar  in  the  language 
of  the  stable  and  the  taproom. 

One  reason  why  the  writers  in 
"Blackwood's"  felt  themselves  free  to 
exhibit  such  very  bad  manners  is  that 
all  the  articles  were  unsigned;  and 
masked  men  are  less  likely  to  control 
their  evil  instincts  than  men  who  have 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  their  iden- 
tity. The  tradition  of  anonymity  in- 
herited by  "Blackwood's"  from  "The 
Quarterly  Review"  and  inherited  from 
"Blackwood's"  by  the  magazines 
which  followed,  is  now  surrendered 
by  almost  every  British  or  American 
monthly  or  quarterly.  Even  "The 
Unpopular  Review",  in  its  latest  num- 
ber, has  yielded  to  the  current  fash- 
ion and  affixes  the  name  of  every 
writer  to  his  contribution.  But  this 
tradition  of  anonymity  was  respected 
three  score  years  ago  when  the  first 
number  of  "The  Atlantic"  appeared; 
and  its  readers  were  left  to  guess  at 
the  authorship  of  the  several  articles 
by  writers  whose  lights  were  all  hid- 
den under  the  same  bushel.  What  a 
loss  this  was  can  be  judged  by  Mr. 
Howe's  statement  that  among  the 
fourteen  American  men  of  letters  who 
were  represented  in  the  pages  of  this 
number,  were  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Motley,  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe — "a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  talents"  probably  never 
equaled  in  any  other  issue  of  any 
American  or  British  magazine. 

In  "The  Cornhill"  when  Leslie 
Stephen  was  its  editor,  his  own 
"Hours  in  a  Library"  were  unsigned ; 
and  Stevenson's  early  essays  in  this 
magazine  were  distinguished  only  by 
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the  appended  "R.  L.  S.''  The  late 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  told  me 
that  he  had  persistently  declined  the 
invitations  of  the  editor  of  "Har- 
per's'', because  that  magazine  persis- 
tently suppressed  thei  names  of  its 
contributors,  although  "Scribner's 
Monthly"  had  followed  the  opposite 
policy  from  its  very  first  number.  It 
was  almost  forty  years  ago  that 
"Harper's"  reversed  its  policy  and 
followed  the  example  set  by  its  rival; 
and  when  it  experienced  this  change 
of  heart  Stedman  became  at  once  a 
contributor.  Nowadays,  as  all  know, 
it  is  the  custom  of  many  if  not  most 
of  our  magazines,  not  only  to  print 
the  list  of  the  contributors  in  the  in- 
9ide  table  of  contents,  but  also  to 
emblazon  boldly  on  the  cover  outside 
the  names  of  their  star  writers. 

Ill 
When  "The  Atlantic"  was  founded 
in  1857  it  had  for  its  chief  competi- 
tors "The  Knickerbocker  Magazine", 
started  in  1833  with  Charles  Fenno 
Hoffman  as  its  first  editor,  and  sur- 
viving until  1859;  and  "Putnam's 
Magazine",  started  in  1853,  early  il- 
luminated by  the  "Potiphar  Papers" 
of  George  William  Curtis.  "Harper's" 
could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  rival 
as  its  field  was  widely  different.  It 
had  begun  to  appear  in  1850;  and  it 
was  intended  at  first  to  be  chiefly  a 
vehicle  for  the  serial  publication  of 
the  novels  of  the  British  authors  with 
whom  the  house  of  Harper  and 
Brothers  had  friendly  relations.  It 
also  made  a  specialty  of  a  kind  of 
article  now  no  longer  seen — the  adroit 
condensation  of  an  important  biog- 
raphy or  of  a  significant  book  of  t  hv- 
els — a  condensation  so  deftly  concoc- 
ted that  it  served  to  whet  the  appetite 
of  the  casual  reader  and  to  tempt  him 
into  the  purchase  of  the  book  itself. 


Although  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  founders  of  "Harper's"  to  rely- 
largely  upon  the  works  of  the  British 
novelists,  the  magazine  owed  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  early  prosperity  to  a 
serial  which  was  not  British  and  not 
a  novel.  This  was  J.  S.  C.  Abbott's 
life  of  Napoleon,  praising  his  virtues 
and  palliating  his  vices.  The  serial 
publication  of  an  amply  illustrated 
biography  was  an  American  innova- 
tion— ^at  least,  so  far  as  I  can  recall, 
nothing  of  this  sort  had  ever  been 
attempted  in  any  of  the  British  peri- 
odicals. It  has  set  an  example  which 
was  advantageously  followed  in  time 
by  other  American  magazines — ^not- 
ably  by  "The  Century"  more  than 
forty  years  later  when  it  published 
Professor  Sloane's  solidly  documented 
and  sumptuously  adorned  account  of 
tlie  career  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

In  "The  Century"  itself  Sloane's 
"Napoleon"  was  followed  by  Hay  and 
Nicolay's  "Lincoln";  and  it  had  been 
preceded  by  the  famous  War  Series, 
republished  in  four  volumes  as  the 
"Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War",  edited  by  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson  and  Clarence  Clough  Buel, 
and  contributed  to  by  Grant  and  by 
almost  every  other  surviving  ofitcer  of 
both  the  Union  and  the  Confederate 
forces.  "Scribner's"  had  a  series  on 
the  "American  Railroads"  written  by 
carefully  selected  experts;  and  "Mc- 
Clure's"  had  a  history  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  by  Miss  Ida  Tar- 
bell;  while  "Harper's"  had  a  delight- 
ful sequence  of  essays  by  Andrew 
Lang  on  "Shakespeare's  Comedies"  to 
supply  the  text  for  E.  A.  Abbey's 
equally  delightful  illustrations.  Of 
late  years  a  serial  of  this  kind  seems 
to  have  fallen  out  of  favor  with  the 
editors  of  American  magazines,  al- 
though  "Everybody's"   has  very   re- 
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cently  continued  from  month  to  month 
Brand  Whitlock's  story  of  his  experi- 
ences in  Belgium  daring  the  Grerman 
occupation. 

When  we  turn  back  to  the  ''Har- 
per's" of  sixty  years  ago,  the  woodcuts 
which  illustrated  Abbott's  "Napoleon" 
seem  to  us  today  sadly  old-fashioned, 
stiff,  and  inadequate.  It  was  not  until 
nearly  a  score  of  years  later  that  the 
great  period  of  American  wood-en- 
graving began.  It  was  made  possible 
by  the  invention  of  a  method  whereby 
any  picture  in  black  and  white — ^pen- 
cil-sketch, pen-drawing,  or  wash-draw- 
ing— could  be  transferred  to  the  en- 
graver's block,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  the  artists  had  hitherto 
been  under  of  drawing  on  the  wood 
itself,  a  necessity  which  they  had 
found  a  hampering  limitation.  As  it 
happened  the  art  editor  of  "The  Cen- 
tury" was  A.  W.  Drake,  who  had  been 
an  engraver  himself  and  who  was 
ready  to  encourage  new  methods  in 
the  art;  and  the  art  editor  of  "Har- 
per's" was  Charles  Parsons,  who  soon 
proved  himself  to  be  almost  equally 
receptive  and  encouraging.  The  re- 
sult of  the  intelligent  rivalry  of  "The 
Century"  and  "Harper's"  was  the 
stimulation  of  both  the  draftsmen  and 
the  wood-cutters.  The  drawings  of 
Abbey  and  C.  S.  Reinhart  and  How- 
ard Pyle  were  interpreted  by  the  en- 
graving of  Timothy  Cole  and  Greorge 
Kruell,  Whitney  and  Jungling.  The 
artists  were  delighted  because  their 
designs  were  no  longer  destroyed  by 
the  engraver,  and  because  the  en- 
graver (no  longer  compelled  to  the 
servile  following  of  the  actual  lines) 
was  able  to  reproduce  more  liberally 
and  far  more  satisfactorily  the  spirit 
of  the  work  of  art  he  was  interpret- 
ing. 

It  was  largely  because  of  this  new 
development  of  the  American  art  of 


wood-engraving  and  of  the  accom- 
panying increase  in  the  number  of 
our  illustrators,  that  the  American 
monthlies  were  encouraged  to  invade 
the  British  market.  "The  Century" 
first,  "Harper's"  a  little  later,  and  the 
new  "Scribner's  Magazine",  as  soon 
as  it  was  started  (now  a  little  more 
than  thirty  years  ago),  were  pub- 
lished in  London  on  the  same  day  that 
they  were  issued  in  New  York;  and 
they  attained  to  a  circulation  in  the 
British  Isles  far  larger  than  any  of 
their  British  rivals  in  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  un- 
fair to  say  that  in  the  'eighties  or  the 
'nineties  of  the  last  century  these 
three  American  magazines  really  had 
no  British  competitors. 

Even  when  a  powerful  London  pub- 
lishing house  started  "The  English 
Illustrated  Magazine"  avowedly  to  vie 
with  the  American  invaders,  it  could 
not  establish  itself,  partly  because  the 
British  wood-engravers  were  unwill- 
ing to  depart  from  their  traditions 
and  partly  because  the  publishers  did 
not  organize  an  adequate  editorial 
staff.  Even  when  wood-engraving  be- 
came less  important  as  the  various 
mechanical  processes  of  reproducing 
the  artist's  ^etch  were  perfected,  the 
advantage  remained  with  the  Ameri- 
can magazines ;  and  some  of  the  Brit- 
ish photo-engravers  were  frank  in  ad- 
mitting their  inferiority.  For  the  il- 
lustration of  Austin  Dobson's  criti- 
cal biography  of  Hogarth,  a  few  of 
the  process-plates  were  made  in  Lon- 
don, while  others  were  imported  from 
New  York,  after  having  appeared  in 
"The  Century".  And  I  recall  that  the 
author  told  me  that  when  he  com- 
plained to  the  London  engraver  that 
the  British  plates  were  not  as  sharp 
in  outline  and  as  rich  in  texture  as 
the  plates  brought  over  from  New 
York,  the  aggrieved  Englishman  re- 
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plied,  'Tou  don't  expect  me  to  turn 
out  work  equal  to  that  of  those 
Americans,  do  you?" 

IV 
When  we  turn  the  pages  of  Pro- 
fessor Caims's  article  in  "The  Cam- 
bridge History  of  American  Litera- 
ture", we  discover  ourselves  to  be 
taking  a  stroll  through  a  graveyard, 
filled  with  tombstones  of  forgotten 
magazines.  Ambitious  authors  and 
speculative  publishers  were  constantly 
bringing  forth  monthlies  and  quar- 
terlies doomed  to  an  early  death.  The 
new-bom  magazine  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  appears  to  have 
resembled  the  human  baby,  in  that  it 
was  hard  to  carry  it  through  the  sec- 
ond summer.  For  many  of  these 
bantlings  we  might  transcribe  the 
epitaph  of  the  infant  who  died  before 
its  first  birthday, — 

If  at  last  so  soon  I'm  done  for, — 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for. 

William  CuUen  Bryant  came  to  New 
York  in  1826  to  edit  "The  New  York 
Review",  which  did  not  survive  its 
second  year.  Emerson  was  able  to 
carry  on  "The  Dial"  for  only  four 
years,  from  1840-1844,  although 
Lowell  and  Ripley  and  Channing  and 
Jones  Very  were  among  its  contribu- 
tors. Lowell's  own  venture  "The 
Pioneer"  started  in^  1843,  and  sur- 
vived for  only  three  numbers  when 
it  came  to  an  untimely  end,  leaving 
its  editor  burdened  with  debt.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  believe  that  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  was  really  fortunate  in 
never  having  issued  even  the  first 
number  of  his  projected  magazine, 
"The  Stylus",  for  which  he  collected 
subscriptions  in  advance,  year  after 
year,  during  his  stay  in  Philadelphia, 
from  1888  to  1844. 

Perhaps  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
unfortunate  for  him  that  he  could 


not  raise  the  small  amount  of  money 
which  was  then  requisite  to  establish 
a  magazine,  since  he  had  revealed  un- 
usual ability  as  an  editor.    It  was  due 
to  his  adroitness  in  directing  the  af- 
fairs   of    "The    Southern    Literary 
Messenger"  that  this  periodical  was 
able  to  survive  the  perilous  period  of 
infancy.     While   he   was   editorially 
connected    with     "The    Gentleman's 
Magazine"  (owned  by  William  E.  Bur- 
ton, the  comedian),  and  with  "Gra- 
ham's", those  monthlies  immediately 
experienced   an   increase   in   circula- 
tion in  consequence  of  his  editorial 
skill.    It  was  not  only  because  he  put 
into  the  pages  of  the  magazine  whose 
destinies  he  was  directing,  his  own 
lyrics   and   his   own   tales,   his  ovra 
criticisms  and  his  own  essays,  that 
its  popularity  multiplied;  it  was  also 
because  he  had  the  special  gift — ^what- 
ever thiF.  may  be — that  a  successful 
editor  needs  to  have.    Of  course  he 
had  also  the  fatal  disqualification  that 
his  sobriety  was  uncertain,  and  that 
he  might  yield  to  his  besetting  temp- 
tation and  put  an  enemy  in  his  head 
to  steal  away  his  brains,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  magazine  had  to 
go  to  press  so  that  it  might  appear 
at  the  appointed  day. 

A  periodical,  daily  or  weekly, 
monthly  or  quarterly,  necessarily  and 
inevitably  depends  on  the  ability  and 
the  character  of  its  editor;  it  reflects 
his  personality;  it  is  the  echo  of  his 
individuality;  it  is  what  he  makes  it, 
no  more  and  no  less.  Probably  the 
high  rate  of  infant  mortality  among 
American  magazines  between  1820 
and  1860  mu0t  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  few  of  the  American  men  of  let- 
ters who  undertook  the  conduct  of 
these  ventures  were  found  to  possess 
the  indispensable  qualifications  of  the 
successful  editor.  It  is  not  easy  co 
catalogue  these   indispensable  quali- 
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fications  or  even  to  declare  exactly 
what  they  are;  but  whatever  they 
may  be,  they  are  not  those  of  the 
man  of  letters.  For  example,  Dick- 
ens was  a  competent  editor;  and 
Thackeray  was  not, — or  at  least  he 
was  far  less  competent  than  Dickens, 
perhaps  because  he  did  not  really  en- 
joy the  work  of  editing,  which  he 
soon  surrendered  to  another  hand. 
Certain  of  the  reasons  which  led  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  conduct  of  'The 
Comhill"  he  told  us  himself  in  the 
"Roundabout  Paper"  called  "Thorns 
in  the  Cushion". 

To  be  a  really  good  editor  a  man 
must  have  a  genuine  relish  for  de- 
tail, bearing  in  mind  Michelangelo's 
saying  that  "trifles  make  perfection 
and  perfection  is  no  trifle".  But  he 
must  not  allow  any  absorption  in  de- 
tail to  obscure  his  vision  and  to  pre- 
vent that  larger  planning,  that  dili- 
gent prevision,  upon  which  the  im- 
mediate expansion  and  the  ultimate 
prosperity  of  the  periodical  will  de- 
pend. He  must  possess  tact  to  en- 
able him  to  attract  and  retain  con- 
tributors. He  must  have  taste  and 
insight  and  even  enthusiasm,  that  he 
may  discern  and  encourage  the  prom- 
ising beginners.  He  must  have  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  or  at  least  of  the  pref- 
erences of  that  circle  of  the  public 
to  which  his  periodical  is  intended  to 
appeal.  He  must  not  allow  his  own 
prejudices  or  his  own  predilections  to 
tempt  him  into  making  his  magazine 
only  a  reflection  of  his  own  idiosjoi- 
cracies,  his  own  fancies,  and  his  own 
fads. 

V 

One  of  the  most  obvious  differ- 
ences between  the  principles  which 
guided  the  editors  of  British  month- 
lies and  those  which  were  foltowed  by 
the  editors  of  American  magazines. 


is  that  the  favor  of  the  reading  public 
in  the  British  Isles  could  be  most 
easily  won  and  kept  by  a  steady  suc- 
cession of  long  serial  stories,  whereas 
the  American  reading  public  has  al- 
ways had  a  greater  desire  for  the 
novelette  and  more  particularly  for 
the  short  story.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  Charles  Reade  asserted  that  a 
serial  of  his  "floated  The  Argosy'  "— 
a  magazine  which  has  long  since  sunk 
beneath  the  wave  of  oblivion.  So  all- 
important  was  the  serial  in  the  eyes 
of  many  British  editors  that  the  tales 
and  essays  and  poems  which  filled  the 
pages  not  surrendered  to  the  con- 
tinued story,  were  contemptuously 
termed  the  "padding". 

While  most  American  magazines  are 
likely  to  have  a  serial  story,  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  for  this  to  be  miss- 
ing for  several  numbers,  and  some- 
times for  a  year  or  more.  Perhaps 
this  willingness  of  our  earlier  editors 
to  get  along  without  the  aid  of  the 
long  novel,  served  out  in  monthly  in- 
stalments, may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  comparatively  few 
writers  of  fiction  here  in  the  United 
States  until  the  final  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the 
other  fact  that  such  writers  of  fiction 
as  we  had  were  more  felicitous  in  the 
short  story  than  in  the  ampler  novel. 
Our  magazine  editors  welcomed  the 
short  story;  and  the  short  story  was 
often  the  most  alluring  feature  of  our 
magazines.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  one  of  these  two  things  was 
the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the 
other.  What  it  is  easy  to  say  is  that 
the  short  story  had  an  ampler  devel- 
opment in  the  American  branch  of 
English  literature  than  it  had  in  the 
British  branch. 

Hawthorne  appears  to  have  at- 
tained the  true  short-story  form  only 
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occasionally  and  almost  by  accident; 
whereas  Poe  was  always  a  conscious 
artist  working  in  accordance  with  the 
definite  principles,  which  he  declared, 
more  or  less  explicitly,  in  his  review 
of  the  "Twice-Told  Tales".  The  in- 
fluence of  Poe — at  least  of  his  prac- 
tice, even  if  the  full  purport  of  his 
'declaration  of  principles  was  not 
seized  until  later — is  obvious  in  Fitz- 
james  O'Brien's  "Diamond  Lens"  and 
"What  Was  It?",  in  Bayard  Taylor's 
"Who  Was  She?",  in  Aldrich's  "Mar- 
jorie  Daw",  and  even  in  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  "The  Man  Without  a 
Country".  Then  came  Bret  Harte's 
"Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat",  and  Henry 
James's  earlier  tales,  influenced  partly 
by  Hawthorne  and  partly  by  Tur- 
genev.  And  in  swift  succession  there 
followed  Rose  Terry  Cooke  and  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett,  Cable  and  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
Owen  Wister  and  Hamlin  Garland, 
H.  C.  Bunner  and  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  all  of  them  the  product  and 
the  support  of  the  American  maga- 
zine. 

The  British  had  their  novelists  all 
through  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
as  the  London  magazines  were  al- 
ways hungry  for  serials,  these  British 
novelists  felt  that  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  waste  their  invention  on  the 
far  less  profitable  short  story.  When 
at  last  Stevenson  arrived,  and  Kip- 
ling, they  promptly  disclosed  them- 
selves as  disciples  of  the  American 
masters  of  the  short  story — Steven- 
son following  in  the  footsteps  of  Poe 
and  Hawthorne,  and  Kipling  treading 
the  trail  blazed  by  Poe  and  Bret 
Harte.  "All  can  grow  the  flower 
now,  for  all  have  got  the  seed";  and 
it  was  in  the  American  magazine  that 
the  plant  had  come  to  its  fruition. 
When  an  American  friend  once  made 
bold  to  tell  Kipling  that  his  early  work 


revealed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  American  short-story  writ- 
ers, he  laughed  and  admitted  it  at 
once.  "How  do  you  suppose  we  filled 
the  broad  columns  of  that  paper  in 
India",  he  asked,  "except  with  tales 
taken  from  the  American  magazines  ?" 

VI 

Before  bringing  these  rambling 
records  to  their  fortuitous  termina- 
tion, there  are  two  more  observations 
that  I  desire  to  record. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  future 
historian  of  our  American  magazine9 
will  have  to  note  the  frequency  with 
which  they  have  swallowed  one  an- 
other. The  original  "Scribner's 
Magazine"  (now  "The  Century  Maga- 
zine"), began  by  absorbing  a  monthly 
called  "Hours  at  Home"  edited  by 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  (who  became 
the  assistant  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  in 
the  editing  of  the  new  magazine  and 
who  succeeded  to  the  editorial  chair 
when  Dr.  Holland  died).  "Scribner's 
Monthly"  almost  immediately  consoli- 
dated with  itself  "Putnam's  Maga- 
zine", revived  not  very  long  before, 
it  having  been  suspended  as  a  result 
of  the  panic  of  1859.  "The  Critic", 
edited  by  Jeannette  L.  Gilder  and 
Joseph  B.  Gilder,  was  at  first  a  weekly, 
and  it  early  joined  unto  itself  an- 
other weekly  called  "Grood  Litera- 
ture"; and  in  the  course  of  time,  it 
became  a  monthly,  changing  its  name 
to  "Putnam's  Magazine"  and  being  at 
last  absorbed  by  "The  Atlantic".  It 
may  also  be  noted  that  "The  Atlantic" 
had  earlier  consolidated  with  itself 
"The  Galaxy",  edited  by  W.  C.  and 
F.  P.  Church.  "St.  Nicholas"  had  at 
one  time  or  another  acquired  "Our 
Young  Folks"  and  "The  Riverside" 
and  "Wide  Awake".  And  "The  New 
Princeton  Review",  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor William  M.  Sloane,  had  only  a 
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year  or  two  of  independent  existence 
when  it  was  merged  in  the  "Political 
Science  Quarterly"  edited  by  Profes- 
sor Munroe  Smith. 

The  second  and  final  observation  is 
that  the  literary  level  of  our  periodi- 
cal literature  is  higher  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  any  one  number  of  any 
of  our  magazines  today  can  rival  the 
brilliancy  of  the  first  number  of  "The 
Atlantic"  with  its  glittering  constel- 
lation of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 
That  would  be  an  absurd  suggestion; 
but  it  is  not  absurd  to  insist  that  the 
average  writing  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  distinctly  better  than  the  aver- 
age writing  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  standard  of  style  is  higher, 
even  if  we  may  not  now  possess  as 
many  writers  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. To  say  this,  is  only  to  say  that 
we  have  made  our  profit  out  of  the 
past;    we    have    learned    the    lesson 


taught  by  our  predecessors;  and  there 
is  in  our  monthlies  today  less  of  the 
amateur  and  more  of  the  professional. 
Of  course,  this  improvement  is 
equally  evident  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Even  in  "Blackwood's" 
there  is  more  sobriety,  more  reserve, 
more  respect  for  the  best  traditions 
of  literature.  I  chanced  to  have  in 
my  hands  not  long  ago  a  volume  con- 
taining two  numbers  of  "The  Quarter- 
ly Review"  for  1823;  and  I  turned  its 
pages  with  persistent  disappointment. 
I  had  had  the  accepted  belief  that 
"The  Quarterly"  and  "The  Edin- 
burgh" were  remarkably  well  writ- 
ten by  two  rival  groups  of  remarkable 
men ;  and  to  my  surprise  I  discovered 
that  most  of  the  dozen  or  more  ar- 
ticles which  I  glanced  through  were 
indisputably  dull.  They  were  not  only 
dull,  they  were  inflated  and  stodgy. 
In  other  words  they  were  deficient 
both  in  substance  and  in  style. 
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London,  May  1,  1919. 

In  Arnold  Bennett's  play,  "The 
Title",  the  young  woman  who  finds 
herself  face  to  face  with  an  impostor 
who  claims  to  have  written  the  articles 
for  which  her  own  brains  are  respon- 
sible, asks  him  the  question  which  Mr. 
Bennett  himself  has  found  so  difficult 
to  answer  in  the  course  of  his  long 
experience  of  bores.  She  says,  "Do 
you  write  best  in  the  morning  or  do 
you  burn  the  midnight  oil?"  I  know 
how  curious  all  readers  are  to  learn 
the  truth  about  the  methods  of  their 
favorite  authors.  The  first  question 
asked  of  a  young  writer  who  aston- 
ishes his  friends  by  getting  something 
into  print  is  probably,  "How  do  you 
think  of  it  all?"  When  the  fact  is 
well  established  that  he  can  think  of 
anything,  the  next  perplexity  of  his 
friends  is  inevitably  that  relating  to 
the  manner  of  his  executive  travail. 
It  is  then  that  Hildegarde  Culver's 
problem  arises.  All  wonder  when  the 
thing  happens.  The  point  is  one  of 
interest  to  all  writers  themselves,  for 
it  is  a  matter  on  which  there  is  no 
general  agreement.  Trollope  has  been 
slanged  more  violently  over  his  regu- 
lar watch-timed  rule  of  composition 
than  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  In- 
nocents who  encourage  charlatanism 
in  the  arts  always  assume  that  any 
absence  of  pretense  is  either  affecta- 
tion or  proof  of  uninspired  hack  ver- 
bosity. They  say,  in  effect,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  sit  down  at  any  time 
and  compose  in  the  grand  style. 

This  is  half  true,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  Writers  often  perform 
their  tasks  in  the  middle  of  trials. 


Some  of  their  best  work  has  been  pro- 
duced in  circumstances  far  from  con- 
genial. I  have  heard  of  one  work 
greatly  praised  for  its  artistry, 
which  was  written  by  a  novelist  who 
was  playing  housemaid,  sick-nurse, 
plumber  (it  was  a  severe  winter,  and 
the  pipes  froze  while  his  head  burned) , 
carrying  on  a  vehement  epistolary 
quarrel,  writing  all  sorts  of  minor 
stuff,  and  reading  his  chapters  aloud 
in  the  evenings  to  an  invalid  who 
sometimes  slept  during  the  process. 
How  that  book  was  written  he  cannot 
recall.  It  was  being  set  up  while  he 
still  wrote  the  last  chapters.  A  most 
romantic  affair.  Other  novelists  have 
assured  me  that  they  cannot  work  in 
the  morning,  or  after  dinner,  or  with 
others  in  the  room,  or  unless  beautiful 
music  is  being  played,  or  unless  every- 
body else  in  the  house  is  in  bed.  I 
believe  it  is  a  fact  that  Compton  Mac- 
kenzie wrote  "Carnival"  in  the  small 
hours,  beer  and  bread  and  cheese 
within  reach,  in  a  silent  house  in  the 
country.  Wells  often  gets  up  in  the 
night,  if  he  is  wakeful,  and  writes  for 
hours  without  strain.  Others  must 
have  talk  as  a  stimulant;  they  must 
have  somebody  at  hand  to  reassure. 
Others  again  are  dependent  upon  the 
perpetual  encouragement  of  a  wife  or 
a  friend,  must  smoke  and  play  in  in- 
tervals, and  are  easily  disconcerted, 
so  that  they  cannot  work  if  there  has 
been  the  least  friction  at  breakfast. 
And  so  on.  Authorship  is  an  odd 
business.  One  can  see«  therefore,  how 
engrossing  the  subject  is  to  both  writ- 
ers and  public.  It  is  inexhaustible. 
It  will  never  be  settled  "which  is  the 
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properest  day  to  write"  and  the  "prop- 

erest"  hour. 

«  «  «  « 

Another  thing  that  personally  I 
find  more  interesting  is  the  callig- 
raphy of  authors.  Handwriting  is 
supposed  to  be  a  great  revealer  of 
character.  Whether  it  is  so  or  not  I 
leave  to  the  experts,  but  it  is  certainly 
fascinating  to  see  the  manuscript  of 
a  novelist  with  whose  printed  work 
one  is  familiar.  It  is  like  seeing  it 
in  an  altogether  fresh  aspect.  One 
sees  not  the  calligraphy  alone  but  the 
corrections,  the  interlineations,  the 
important  changes  of  name  and 
phrase,  place  and  idea.  Such  things 
are  extraordinary  to  the  inquiring 
mind.  They  reveal  so  much.  Why 
should  one  phrase  seem  at  the  moment 
of  writing  perfectly  to  express  the  au- 
thor's idea,  and  that  phrase  become, 
after  a  while,  intolerable?  Why 
should  he  accept  a  girl's  name  for  a 
time,  and  then  find  that  he  cannot 
work  with  such  a  name  constantly  in 
friction  with  his  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  his  heroine's  character?  They 
are  small  points  in  their  way,  but  of 
vast  importance  in  the  craft.  Simi- 
larly, why  should  a  man's  handwriting 
seem  so  often  to  indicate  truth  about 
his  character  and  then  again  be  so 
disconcerting?  Possibly  one  explana- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  accuracy  or 
inaccuracy  of  our  individual  expecta- 
tions; possibly,  again,  there  may  be 
that  in  the  man's  character  which  is 
forever  concealed.  But  why  should 
Wells,  for  example,  have  the  hand- 
writing that  seems  to  go  with  his 
rapid  and  inquiring  intelligence,  and 
Henry  James  the  large,  rather  sprawl- 
ing calligraphy,  without  a  suggestion 
of  subtlety,  that  may  be  pored  over 
for  many  moments  as  a  problem  in 
the  unexpected?  Why  should  one's 
first   thought    in    contemplating   the 


handwriting  of  J.  D.  Beresford  be  that 
it  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  and 
sensitive  woman?  His  books  are  not 
feminine. 

It  is  different  with  Hugh  Walpole's 
manuscripts.  Here  one  meets  the  de- 
lightful little  curls  and  wriggles  that 
one  would  expect  from  a  novelist  with 
his  occasional  whimsy,  his  love  of  the 
unforeseen,  his  rapid  and  at  times 
careless  mental  action.  Arnold  Ben- 
nett's manuscripts  are  a  delight  to 
the  eye.  They  are  all  penned  in  beau- 
tiful style,  and  the  most  finished  of 
them  are  in  a  sort  of  fine  script,  in- 
comparable. John  Galsworthy  has  a 
most  unliterary,  but  very  flowing, 
hand.  I  have  never  seen  a  manuscript 
of  his.  Barrie  has  a  way  of  writing 
that  is  at  times  almost  Indecipherable. 
It  is  not  particularly  large;  in  fact  it 
is  rather  small.  It  is  merely  indis- 
tinct, so  that  the  word  "heartily" 
might  just  as  well  be  the  word  "beau- 
tif ulljr"  if  it  were  not  that  the  one  is 
a  little  longer  than  the  other.  Morley 
Roberts's  is  a  tumbled  scratch,  obvi- 
ously nervous  and  vehement,  as  his 
nature  is.  Men  like  Conrad  have  no 
suggestion  of  the  literary  hand,  while 
Stevenson,  of  course,  is  clearly  the 
writer  from  the  first  glance.  The 
same  applies  to  Kipling,  who  has  the 
rapid  manner  of  the  journalist  forced 
to  economize  time.  Gilbert  Cannan 
writes  his  books  on  small  slips  of 
paper  in  a  most  charming  style,  with 
scarcely  an  alteration.  Walpole,  I 
should  say,  changes  a  good  deal.  Swin- 
nerton  writes  small,  is  very  curly, 
very  rapid,  neat,  and  free  from  era- 
sure. His  manuscript  gives  the  im- 
pression of  being  produced  with  great 
care.  Ch^terton  haa  a  remarkable 
hand,  medium-sized,  round,  and  a  sort 
of  script.  His  alterations  are  made 
by  the  obliteration  of  offending  words 
by  small  "whorls"  which  entirely  con- 
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ceal  what  is  below  them.  Belloc  uses 
large  capital  letters,  but  the  rest  is 
tiny  and  very  sharp-pointed.  Shaw 
has  a  very  clear,  very  small  writing, 
every  word  of  it  absolutely  distinct, 
and  he  uses  charming  loops  which 
never  make  what  he  has  written  ap- 
pear less  than  careful  and  well-con- 
sidered. Bennett's  ordinary  style 
suggests  French  models,  the  words 
are  run  together  to  an  incalculable 
extent  I  should  say  that  he  was 
among  the  most  rapid  of  all  writers. 
What  is  the  reason  that  all  these 
writers,  who  are  all  of  them  practised 
in  the  use  of  the  pen,  have  styles  so 
different,  not  only  from  each  other, 
but  from  one's  first  suppositions? 
How  far  can  we  go  in  thinking  that 
the  writing  is  characteristic,  and  how 
can  we  reconcile  the  fact  that  one 
man  has  learned  to  express  himself 
in  a  way  that  suggests  speed,  while 
another  has  apparently  never  learned 
to  economize  effort  by  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  strokes?  You  would 
say  that  James,  Conrad,  and  Gals- 
worthy were  all  very  painstaking,  or 
slow  writers,  given  to  pondering  over 
their  sentences  while  they  were  in 
progress.  That  is  an  impression.  All 
three  have  the  forward  slope.  So  have 
Wells  and  Bennett — Bennett  more  no- 
ticeably than  his  great  contemporary. 
The  younger  writers,  except  Mac- 
kenzie, whose  hand  is  strangely  in- 
vertebrate, favor  an  upright  style. 
The  smallest  handwriting  I  have  ever 
seen  is  that  of  Rebecca  West,  which 
is  microscopic  and  extremely  scrupu- 
lous. But  it  is  not  much  smaller  than 
that  of  some  of  the  men  I  have  named, 
or  than  that  of,  say,  Rafael  Sabatini, 
one  of  our  best-known  young  "pic- 
turesque" novelists.  His  is  tiny,  but 
it  is  not  so  compressed  as  Miss  West's, 
and  it  does  not  create  such  an  impres- 
sion of  care.    It  is  rapid  and  flexible : 


Miss  West,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  form  each  letter  with  jealous  pre- 
cision. 

«  «  «  * 

Speaking  as  I  have  done  above 
about  some  of  the  young  novelists, 
reminds  me  of  Miss  Amy  Loweirs 
amusing  article  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  Bookman.  In  this  article 
Miss  Lowell,  in  support  of  one  of  her 
arguments,  goes  badly  off  the  rails: 

The  novel  of  plot  was  succeeded  by  the 
novel  of  sociology ;  the  novel  of  sociology  has 
ffiven  way  to  the  novel  of  individuality.  No'w. 
the  experience  of  young  writing  persons  being 
a  good  deal  like  the  experiences  of  other 
young  writing  persons,  the  stage  for  these 
various  egos  is  very  much  the  same.  They 
differ  as  green  and  blue  plums  differ,  and  not 
in  the  least  as  plums  differ  from  barberries. 

Miss  Lowell  then  proceeds  to  in- 
stance various  characters  from  a  few 
of  the  novels  by  youn.r'  men  and  women 
that  she  has  been  reading.  She  says, 
"With  what  unanimity  is  London  the 
background  for  these  stories!"  Well, 
Miss  Lowell  has  evidently  not  read 
deeply  in  the  works  of  the  writers  she 
is  discussing.  Mr.  Mackenzie  cer- 
tainly does  not  confine  himself  to  Lon- 
don. Manchester  has  been  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Cannan's  best  book.  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  roams  over  Engla^id.  The  char- 
acters cited  by  Miss  Lowell  are  also 
unrepresentative  of  the  authors  she 
names.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  in 
London  from  whom  Cannan  took  the 
character  of  his  Mendel.  Swinner- 
ton's  Velancourf  is  unlike  any  other 
person  in  any  other  of  his  books,  and 
was  probably  suggested  by  a  study  of 
the  life  of  George  Gissing.  The  Swin- 
nerton  type  young  man  (I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  say  of  an  old  friend  that 
he  has  a  type  young  man;  but  truth 
will  out,  as  the  "Daily  Mail"  says)  is 
far  different.  He  is  represented  in 
the  book  cited  by  Miss  Lowell,  by  the 
rather  overpoweringly  assertive  Am- 
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berley.  Beresford  has  written  about 
many  other  types  of  character  besides 
Jacob  Stahl.  He  is  interested  in 
human  nature  far  more  strongly  than 
he  is  interested  in  his  own  ego. 

The  suggestion  that  Michael  Fane 
is  representative  of  Mackenzie  is  also 
only  half  true,  for  Mackenzie's  life 
has  been  unlike  that  of  his  hero,  and 
unlike  that  of  any  other  of  the  young 
novelists.     He  is  the  son,  it  is  well 
known,  of  a  fine  old  actor,  Edward 
Compton.      His    connections    are    all 
theatrical,  and  this  has  its  reflectioit 
in  the  character,  though  not  in  the 
scheme  of  his  work.    If  it  were  true 
that  the  life  and  experience  of  young 
writing    persons    was    identical,    the 
personalities  of  these  men  would  be 
less  distinct.    For  example,  men  like 
Beresford  and  Swinnerton  have  had  to 
earn  their  livings  from  an  early  age; 
Mackenzie  has  always  been  a  young 
man  in  the  fashion,  seeking  adventure 
where  he  found  it.    The  difference  is 
at  once  to  be  perceived  in  the  charac- 
ter of  their  novels.    Cannan,  although 
coming  from  a  family  such  as  that 
represented  in  "Round  the  Comer", 
has  vehement  proletarian  sympathies, 
and  his  life  has  been  as  far  as  possible 
from  that  of  Mackenzie.    So  to  those 
"on  the  spot",  as  it  were,  Miss  Lowell 
seems  less  than  usually  accurate  in 
this  part  of  her  article.     I  am  not 
going  to  say  that  her  inferences  are 
wrong:   they   show  a  great  deal  of 
shrewdness,  although  they  may  not  be 
any  the  more  palatable  to  the  subjects 
of  the  article  for  that  reason.     It  is 
the  lot  of  the  critical  writer  to  dis- 
please his  (or  her)  victims. 

»  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  young  writer — not  mentioned  by 
Miss  Lowell — ^from  whom  his  admir- 
ers expected  great  things,  but  whose 
output  has  been  unfortunately  limited 
since  his  famous  book  "The  Rainbow" 


was  prosecuted  and  suppressed,  is 
D.  H.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  why 
this  should  be  so,  except  that  Law- 
rence is  among  the  most  "tempera- 
mental" of  our  novelists;  but  it  is  a 
fact  that,  apart  from  poems  and  a 
few  essays,  Lawrence  has  been  silent 
for  a  long  time.  I  now  hear  that  he 
is  extremely  ill,  the  strain  of  the  war 
having  adversely  affected  a  man  never 
gifted  with  a  very  vigorous  physique. 
It  would  be  a  serious  loss  for  English 
letters  at  this  period  if  Lawrence  were 
to  give  up  writing  novels,  for  more 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  he  had 
a  definite  and  recognizable  genius. 

That  the  war  has  been  bad  for  our 
young  writers    (those,   at  any  rate, 
who  have  not  acquired  new  experi- 
ence  from   actual   contact   with   the 
fighting)  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any- 
body  closely   acquainted   with    their 
work.    It  has  made  them  question  the 
attitude   to   life   which   had   carried 
them  along  more  or  less  adequately 
until  the  black  days ;  and  while  it  has 
destroyed  in  most  cases  that  instinc- 
tive philosophy,  it  has  offered  no  new 
system  of  thought  capable  of  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  one.    It  has  sug- 
gested innumerable  new  problems,  all 
alike  insoluble;  and  it  happens  that 
the  men  who  had  in  1914  reached  a 
definite  stage  of  acceptance  by  the 
literary  public  are  just  beyond  the 
age  at  which  one  easily  adjusts  one's 
self  to  a  new  state  of  affairs.    To  the 
older  writers  the  cleavage,  however 
abrupt,  has  presented  fewer  difficul- 
ties.   They  have  been  able  to  see  the 
progress  of  events  with  a  more  im- 
personal interest.     The  younger  men 
have  seen  the  destruction  of  the  world 
they  knew,  and  the  kind  of  life  to 
which   they   had   begun   to   bring   a 
trained  intelligence.    They  have  seen 
a    new    generation    arise,    inevitably 
concerned  with  the  enterprise  of  the 
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moment  and  with  the  fatalistic  ac- 
ceptance of  the  chances  of  war.  Such 
fatalism  the  writers  of  thirty  and 
oyer  cannot  accept.  They  have  be- 
come pessimistic,  or  they  have  by  re- 
action become  optimistic;  but  they 
have  none  of  them  been  able  to  break 
with  the  past.  It  is  this  fact  that  will 
be  found  to  explain  so  much  of  the 
inferior  work  that  has  been  written  of 
late  by  men  of  real  talent.  If  the 
restored  conditions  of  peace  stabilize 
ordinary  life,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  novel  should  not  resume  in  the 
hands  of  these  men  its  function  as  an 
illumination  of  the  time.  But  we  may 
have  to  wait  a  year  or  two  for  the  re- 
covery.   It  is  not  going  to  come  with 

a  rush. 

«  «  «  « 

This  pessimism  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred has  recently  found  exposition 
in  the  pages  of  a  very  old-established 
journal  which  within  the  last  few 
weeks  has  come  under  the  direction 
of  a  young  editor,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  voice  of  at  any  rate 
one  section  of  the  writers  of  the  day. 
The  paper  is  "The  Athenseum",  long 
the  organ  of  a  rather  elderly  (not  to 
say  dry-as-dust)  body,  and  latterly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  particu- 
lar group  of  sociologists.  Disdaining, 
it  would  appear,  the  facile  optimism 
of  the  older  generation,  "The  Athe- 
naeum" impresses  one  as  a  grimly  "re- 
sponsible'' voice  from  the  grave  of 
dead  enthusiasm  for  life  as  it  is.  The 
new  editor,  I  understand,  is  Middleton 
Murry,  who  may  be  known  in  Amer- 
ica, as  he  is  here,  as  the  author  of  a 
philosophical  book  on  Dostoyevsky 
and  as  a  writer  in  "The  Times  Liter- 
ary Supplement".  Murry  is  a  man 
of  just  over  thirty,  with  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  current  French  literature.  He 
has  gathered  round  him  a  number  of 
very  talented  writers,  including  Lyt- 


ton  Strachey  (whose  mordant  and  de- 
structive book  of  attacks   upon   the 
mighty  dead,  entitled  ''Eminent  Vic- 
torians", had  such  a  run  last  year  and 
set  all  the  quidnuncs  fuming) ;  Clive 
Bell,  the  author  of  that  brilliant  work 
"Art";    Edward   J.    Dent,   the    best 
writer  on  Mozart  and  one  of  the  best 
musical  critics  in  the  country;  Roger 
Fry,  Bertrand  Russell,  E.  M.  Forster 
— ^a  young  novelist  who  made  every- 
body excited  in  about  1911  and  who 
has  since  then  forsworn  novel-writinir 
altogether;   and  last,  but  not  least, 
George  Santayana.    With  so  brilliant 
a  personnel   the   paper   would   seem 
marked  out  for  success ;  but  of  course 
one  never  can  tell.    It  will  strike  those 
who  know  the  trend  of  opinion  here 
that  there  are  a  good  many  members 
of  what  is  called  the  Bloomsbury  in- 
telligentsia in  the  group ;  and  the  dan- 
ger to  be  feared  is  that  the  paper  may 
too  exclusively  voice  the  views  of  a 
particular  brand  of  highbrow  critic 
In  the  earliest  numbers  of  the  new 
(for  it  is  practically  a  new)  journal 
this  danger  has  been  apparent.    There 
is  no  risk,  however,  of  any  blind  fol- 
lowing of  these  guides,  for  Murry  is 
not  himself  a  member  of  the  Blooms- 
bury  intelligentsia,  and  he  may   be 
relied  upon  to  observe  the  movement 
of  current  talent  with  something  more 
than  the  eye  of  a  clique.    Personally, 
I  find  the  paper  extremely  interesting, 
though  I  should  prefer  a  more  tech- 
nical criticism  of  imaginative  work 
than  has  yet  found  a  place  in  its  pages. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  need  in  England 
something  rather  more  rough  and  can- 
did in  the  treatment  of  our  imagina- 
tive writers.     They  are  occasionally 
dismissed  by  the  "Times"  in  a  very 
superior  manner,  and  in  the  Manches- 
ter "Guardian"  there  is  often  a  genu- 
ine   understanding    of    what    makes 
books  good  or  bad.    Apart  from  these 
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two  papers  there  is  no  real  criticism 
in  the  country.  "The  Athenseum'* 
may  supply  it.  I  hope  it  will;  but  it 
can  only  affect  general  opinion,  which 
is  the  true  manufacturer  of  realistic 
judgments,  if  it  will  come  into  the 
field  as  the  exponent  of  a  hard  and 
just  discrimination  between  what  is 
first-rate  and  what  is  merely  guff. 
There  is  any  amount  of  gufF  going 
about  under  the  cloak  of  big  reputa- 
tions for  what  is  imagined  to  be  th^ 
genuine  article.  There  are  several 
"bubble  reputations"  won  before  the 
cannon's  mouth  began  to  open  which 
are  still  cheerily  sailing  above  the 
reach  of  candor.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  "The  Athenseum''  should  be  icono- 
clastic, for  iconoclasm  so  often  holds 
nothing  but  conceited  blame  for  people 
who  are  doing  their  best  with  insuffi- 
cient talent.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
the  demolition  of  sweating  mediocrity 
by  means  of  the  poorest  critical  bra- 
vura. But  candid  criticism  is  a  differ- 
ent matter.  It  has  its  uses.  If  "The 
Athenseum"  will  set  out  its  standards 
and  conform  to  them,  it  will  do  great 

work. 

«  «  *  « 

One  very  good  feature  of  "The 
Athenseum"  is  the  selection  of  letters 
from  Anton  Tchekhov  which  has  been 
appearing  in  its  pages.  The  boom  in 
Tchekhov  has  been  quite  a  genuine 
affair,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Gamett  translation  of  his  "Tales"  will 
eventually  run  into  something  like  a 
dozen  volumes.  This  is  good  news  for 
such  Tchekhovians  as  myself.  But  I 
have  come  across  few  who  are  indiffer- 
ent to  this  incomparable  master.  The 
other  day  I  was  staying  in  the  country 
at  a  house  which  also  held  as  guest 
a  woman  whose  son  was  a  member  of 
the  Expeditionary  Force  in  Archangel 
She  was  not  what  you  would  call  a 
literary  woman,  but  she  wanted  to 


read  something  which  would,  so  to 
speak,  "fill  out"  her  son's  somewhat 
meager  descriptions  of  the  country  in 
which  bis  life  was  being  precariously 
spent.  Our  host  found  her  with  a  very 
poor  translation  of  a  book  by  Ler- 
montev.  He  removed  it  from  her 
hand.  Plaintively  she  explained  her 
ambition.  She  was  given  a  volume  of 
Tchekhov.  She  remained  silent  for 
many  hours.  The  following  day  I  said, 
"How  are  you  getting  on  with  your 
Tchekhov?"  Her  answer  was  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  she  was  nearing  the 
end  of  a  second  volume.  In  order  to 
read  this  she  forewent  a  tempting  ex- 
cursion after  her  own  heart.  She  was 
in  the  thrall  of  this  genius. 

The  letters  which  are  being  serial- 
ized in  "The  Athenseum"  are  not 
translated  by  Constance  Gamett. 
Mrs.  Gamett,  however,  is  making  a 
translation  of  a  full  selection  of  them, 
and  this  will  be  issued  here  in  the 
autunm.  I  suppose  Macmillans,  who 
published  Mrs.  Gamett's  edition  of  the 
"Tales"  in  New  York,  will  also  have^ 
the  letters.  In  any  case,  I  am  assured 
by  a  Russian  woman  who  knew  Tchek- 
hov that  they  are  of  extraordinary 
interest.  They  lack,  of  course,  the 
vehemence  of  the  letters  of  Dosto- 
yevsky.  The  two  men  were  of  differ- 
ent temperament.  It  would  be  an 
amusing  task  to  compare  the  differ- 
ences of  the  great  Russian  writers. 
I  should  like  to  do  this  myself,  but  if 
somebody  who  knew  Russian  would 
carry  out  fully  the  task  half  begun  by 
Merejkovsky,  it  would  be  of  enormous 
interest  to  all  who  love  analytical 
criticism.  At  one  time  there  was 
some  announcement,  the  nature  of 
which  I  have  forgotten,  which  made 
me  think  that  Edward  Gamett,  who 
has  done  more  to  introduce  Russian 
writers  to  the  English  public  than 
any  other  person  except  his  wife,  was 
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going  to  attempt  the  task.  Unfortu- 
nately, Gamett  contented  himself  with 
a  rather  partisan  study  of  Turgenev, 
which  was  overweighted  by  his  imper- 
viousness  to  the  great  gifts  of  Dos- 
toyevsky.  This  was  a  pity.  We  badly 
need  a  critic  who  can  do  justice  to 
both  men.  And,  no  doubt,  to  Tolstoi 
as  well,  and  to  other  writers  who  are 
at  present  hindered  from  full  recosrni- 
tion  in  England  through  the  abom- 
inable translations  of  their  works 
which  at  this  time  of  writing  show  no 
sign  of  quitting  the  field  at  the  bid- 
ding of  better  versions. 

It  is  appalling  to  think  how  bad 
most  translations  are.  I  myself  know 
a  translator  from  the  Russian  who 
doesn't  know  the  Russian  alphabet. 
He  gets  all  his  material  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  as  his  knowledge  of  German 
appears  to  be  about  as  adequate  as 
his  knowledge  of  English  (that  is, 
despicable),  I  am  horrified  to  see  Rus- 
sian works  being  published  with  his 
name  upon  the  title-page.  God  forbid 


that  I  should  take  away  this  man's 
livelihood!  But  he  would  be  better 
dead,  for  once  a  book  is  translated  no 
publisher  will  consider  the  issue  of 
another  version  of  it.  One  may  rail 
until  one  is  black  in  the  face.  Inex- 
orably the  publisher  replies  that  the 
market  has  already  been  exhausted. 
He  adds,  in  the  sublime  laconism  of 
publishers,  "Translations  are  difiScult 
(i.e.  to  sell>  not  to  make)".  Much  as 
I  dislike  censorship  I  should  be  pre- 
pared to  assi&t  in  the  formation  of  a 
board  of  control  for  translations.  I 
would  have  every  proposed  translation 
submitted  to  this  board.  Those  from 
languages  other  than  the  language  of 
the  original  work  I  would  ruthlessly 
destroy.  The  rest  I  would  submit 
first  to  linguists  and  then  to  intelli- 
gent literary  men.  Only  so  could  we 
hope  to  have  worthy  versions  of  the 
greatest  novels  ever  written  outside 
the  English  language.  It  would  be 
worth  any  trouble  to  attain  such  an 
end.  SIMON  pure 
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WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 

BY  HENRY  MILLS  ALDEN 
Editor  of  Harper^s  Magazine 


The  intimacy  between  life  and  liter- 
ature seems  to  reach  its  fullest  possi- 
bilities in  the  writings  of  William 
Dean  Howells,  It  cannot  be  said  of 
any  writer  of  genius  that  his  environ- 
ment accounts  for  the  quality  of  his 
work.  That  is  determined  by  his  per- 
sonality and  by  the  unfathomable  im- 
plications of  that  personality,  hidden 
in  the  mystery  of  heredity.  But  in  a 
peculiar  sense  as  compared  with 
other  writers,  Howells's  environment, 
summed  up  in  the  impressions  made 
upon  his  sensibility  by  things  of  time 
and  place  and  by  human  contacts, 
serves  as  a  constant  and  faithful  guide 
to  the  imaginings  embodied  in  the 
eighty-nine  volumes  published  since 
1860— exclusive  of  some  two  hundred 
"Easy  Chair"'  essays,  and  a  number  of 
his  most  characteristic  short  stories 
that  have  not  yet  found  their  way  to 
book  publication. 

Did  ever  bibliography  and  biogra- 
phy have  so  close  coincidence?  Some 
of  these  volumes  are  at  once  literature 
and  frankly  biographical — ^like  "My 
Literary  Passions",  "A  Boy's  Town", 
and  "Years  of  My  Youth".  But  the 
others  impress  the  reader  as  being 
just  as  directly  drawn  from  living  ex- 
perience and  observation.  From  the 
first,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he 
"hungered  to  resemble  all  life  to  liter- 
ature". 

I  would  not  have  the  reader  suppose 
me  to  mean  that  Howells  has  sought 
merely  to  transfer  to  the  written  page 
the  actualities  and  superficial  features 
of  life  and  its  surroundings  as  they 


have  occurred  to  his  observation.  It 
is  only  felt  life  that  appeals  to  his 
Aesthetic  imagination  and  that  seems 
to  him  worth  while  to  reflect  in  his 
art;  and  not  merely  literature  but  the 
art  of  literature,  in  content  as  well 
as  in  form,  has  always  been  his  pas- 
sionate quest. 

AH  art  implies,  in  some  degree,  a 
detachment  from  actual  experience 
and  observation — enough,  at  least,  for 
the  translation  of  its  material  to  the 
plane  of  the  creative  imagination. 
This  translation  may  be  effected  in 
the  psychology  of  ordinary  life, 
whether  or  not  it  assumes  a  literary 
form.  In  either  case,  it  unveils  real- 
ity; but  it  becomes  something  very 
different  when  it  takes  on  artistic  lit- 
erary expression.  Then  it  is  a  pro- 
jection of  the  reality  and,  thus  com- 
municated, becomes  a  cherished  treas- 
ure of  common  human  sensibility. 

In  Howells  this  prompting  to  liter- 
ary expression  was  stronger  because 
of  his  native  imaginative  tempera- 
ment which,  he  has  himself  said,  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  mix- 
ture of  Welsh,  German,  and  Irish  in 
him — a  temperament  "which  has  en- 
abled me  all  the  conscious  years  of  my 
life  to  see  reality  more  iridescent  and 
beautiful,  or  more  lurid  and  terrible 
than  any  make-believe  about  reality". 
We  note  this  artistic  detachment  es- 
pecially in  his  poetry — even  more  in 
his  earlier  than  in  his  later  poems. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  best 
prose  writers  began  their  career  as 
poets,  but  that  in  the  eagerness  of 
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youth  and  the  first  glow  of  creative 
imagination  they  sought  wings  at 
once  for  flight?  Prose  has  all  de- 
grees of  apparent  formlessness,  until 
the  writer  has  grown  into  his  own 
individual  manner,  until  his  matter  by 
the  refinement  of  his  art  becomes 
manner. 

To  those  youths  who  have  ambition 
rather  than  inspiration,  or  even  genu- 
ine aspiration,  the  lure  of  poetry  is 
still  tempting;  and  probably  many 
more  attempts  have  been  made  at 
verse-making  by  young  writers  than 
have  left  any  substantial  evidence  be- 
hind. To  these  poetry  was  a  diver- 
sion. To  Howells  it  was  a  literary 
passion,  as  he  was  proud  to  call  it. 
Though  he  was  destined  to  become  the 
least  "literary"  of  all  writers,  yet  from 
the  first  it  was  his  one  aim  to  belong 
to  the  literary  guild  and  to  win  dis- 
tinction there — a  matter  of  emulation 
rather  than  of  vain  ambition. 

Howells  was  bom  in  a  provincial 
neighborhood,  but  his  father  was  a 
journalist  who  printed  his  own  news- 
paper after  putting  it  into  type  with 
the  help  of  other  journeymen  com- 
positors, including  Howells's  elder 
brother.  He  spelled  in  types  himself 
before  he  went  to  school — ^the  latter 
being  remembered  by  him  chiefly  as  a 
diversion  from  home-schooling.  His 
father,  too,  was  a  man  of  literary 
tastes,  especially  shown  in  his  love  of 
the  best  English  eighteenth-century 
poetry,  which  he  delighted  in  reading 
regularly  in  the  home  circle.  Thus, 
fortunately,  the  boy  was  from  infancy 
domesticated  to  literature  in  some  of 
its  finest  products  as  well  as  in 
its  mechanical  elements.  Often  his 
earliest  verse  took  shape  first  at  the 
compositor's  desk.  Soon  he  passed 
beyond  his  father's  guidance  in  his 
reading,  for,  whatever  letters  may 
have  meant  to  the  elder  brother,  to 


him  they  were  the  gateway  to  the 
largest  principality  of  human  culture. 
He  learned  Spanish  from  direct  ac- 
quaintance with  Cervantes,  of  whom 
it  was  his  boyish  dream  to  become  in- 
terpreter and  biographer.  He,  in  the 
same  direct  way,  made  acquaintance 
with  Heine. 

Poetry  so'  deeply  impressed  his  sen- 
sibility that  his  earliest  exercise  of 
the  poetic  faculty  was,  though  only  in 
form,  an  assimilation,  to  which  he 
frankly  confesses.  Thus  we  might 
successfully  trace  his  favorite  poets 
from  Pope  and  Goldsmith  to  Heine 
and  Tennyson.  Whether  it  was  his 
own  conjecture  or  a  fact  conveyed  to 
him  later,  he  speaks  in  "Years  of  My 
Youth"  of  one  of  his  earliest  poetical 
offerings  to  "The  Atlantic",  when 
Lowell  was  the  editor,  as  not  having 
been  heard  from  by  him  for  some 
time,  because  it  was  so  Heinesque 
that  the  editor  was  searching  to  dis- 
cover of  what  particular  poem  of 
Heine's  it  was  a  translation.  Howells, 
almost  as  persistently  as  Hardy,  was 
constant  in  his  devotion  to  poetry  and, 
though  the  art  of  fiction  claimed  him 
more  and  more  in  his  maturity,  never 
more  than  a  few  years  passed  without 
the  publication  of  some  fresh  volume 
of  his  poems.  In  these  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  trace  of  any  tributary  assimila- 
tion; he  had  achieved  his  individual 
form,  though  no  less  loyal  to  the  guild 
whose  impress  upon  his  early  verse  he 
had  gloried  in. 

There  was  one  stamp  upon  his  work 
as  journalist,  editor,  and  author  that 
early  circumstances  repudiated  for 
him — that  of  the  academic  university ; 
but  they  substituted  for  that  the  se- 
vere and,  in  many  ways,  more  valu- 
able graduation  from  the  university 
of  life.  Whatever  this  course  lacked 
— the  conscious  academic  atmosphere, 
the  class  esprit,  the  emulous  and  gen- 
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erous  rivalry  of  fellow  aspirants,  and 
the  personal  inspiration  of  such  col- 
lege presidents  as  Mark  Hopkins  and 
Theodore  Woolsey — ^he  has  since  con- 
fessedly keenly  regretted;  but  he  had 
his  compensations.  In  the  years  when 
the  contemporary  young  men  of  his 
age  were  at  college,  or  in  their  post- 
graduate course  of  speciaf  preparation 
for  professional  life,  he  was  already 
a  fully-equipped  journalist,  at  a  time 
when  the  question  of  slavery  was 
rapidly  reaching  its  moral  and  eco- 
nomic crisis;  and  in  Columbus,  the 
capital  city  of  Ohio,  where  he  was  in 
the  active  exercise  of  this  profession, 
the  question  was  uppermost  in  public 
consciousness. 

Hitherto  he  had,  following  his  fath- 
er's nomadic  newspaper  enterprises, 
covered  in  his  wanderings  portions  of 
nearly  every  quarter  of  Ohio,  from 
east  to  west  and  from  south  to  north. 
Going  from  Martin's  Ferry  where  he 
was  bom,  before  he  reached  his  'teens 
he  had  sojourned  at  Hamilton  and  at 
Dasrton,  doing  his  share  in  his  father's 
printing  office;  then,  his  father  hav- 
ing been  obliged  to  recur  to  his  earlier 
trade  of  miller  and  so  moving  to  a 
point  on  the  Little  Miami,  the  boy  had 
a  year  or  two  of  country  life,  enjoying 
to  the  liveliest  degree  its  youthful 
sports.  Then  his  father,  called  to  re- 
port the  legislative  proceedings  at  the 
state  capital,  had  moved  to  Columbus, 
and  at  thirteen  the  boy  was  again  at 
the  compositor's  desk,  first  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  "State  Journal"  and  after- 
ward in  the  book  room,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  John  James  Piatt, 
with  whom  years  later  he  was  to  be 
joint  author  of  "Poems  of  Two 
Friends".  When  the  legislature  ad- 
journed, his  father  received  a  call  to 
a  new  journalistic  undertaking  in  Ash- 
tabula, and  the  boy's  first  visit  to 
Columbus   came   to   a   sudden   close. 


Thus    he    was    transferred    to    the 
"Western  Reserve". 

Soon  an  agreeable  change  came  in 
the  removal  of  the  newspaper  plant  to 
the  neighboring  county-seat  at  Jef- 
ferson, which  was  more  of  a  village, 
on  the  lake  shore.  Howells  was  then 
in  his  fifteenth  year  and,  notwith- 
standing the  village  gayeties  in  which 
he  took  his  full  share,  he  found  time 
to  pursue  his  studies  In  the  continen- 
tal languages.  During  the  next  four 
years  his  literary  tendencies  deepened 
and  crystallized,  his  predilection  for 
poetry  becoming  stronger  during  this 
adolescent  period,  though  he  often, 
but  with  less  success,  made  adven- 
tures in  the  field  of  prose  fiction.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  enough  mastery  of  prose 
for  journalistic  purposes — so  that 
when,  in  1856,  he  returned  with  his 
father  to  Columbus,  his  news  articles 
and  sketches  were  eagerly  sought  by 
the  Cincinnati  "Gazette",  and  he  even 
accepted,  tentatively,  the  offer  of  the 
position  of  city  editor  of  that  paper, 
which  he  soon  gave  up. 

When  he  resumed  work  on  the 
"State  Journal",  it  was  as  a  member 
of  its  editorial  staff.  Such  work  as 
his  father  had  done  in  preparing  news 
letters  from  the  capital  for  other  emi- 
nent city  journals  he  very  soon  had 
wholly  committed  to  the  son,  who  had 
very  much  extended  the  scope  of  this 
correspondence;  while  the  father  gave 
himself  entirely  to  his  Jefferson  news- 
paper, assisted  by  the  elder  brother 
who  finally  became  quite  prosperous, 
his  good  fortune  greatly  increasing 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  fam- 
ily household. 

In  the  meantime,  Howells's  editorial 
work  on  the  "State  Journal"  had 
brought  him  into  closer  intimacy  with 
society  at  the  capital  than  he  had  en- 
joyed in  the  winter  of  1856-7,  when 
his    acquaintances    had    been   wholly 
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political.  His  self-culture  had  pre- 
pared him  to  make  the  most  of  the 
new  field  opened  up  to  him  in  a  way 
so  agreeable.  His  extensive  reading 
of  all  that  was  best  in  English  or 
continental  literature  made  compan- 
ionship easy  with  both  the  younger 
and  older  members  of  a  society  unusu- 
ally appreciative  of  literary  values.  It 
was  the  heyday  of  such  authors  as 
Tennyson,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, and  ^Charles  Reade,  and  their 
books  were  topics  of  general  social 
comment. 

His  migrations  through  the  state 
had  brought  him  into  contact  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  western  pio- 
neers.   But  here  and  now,  this  Ohio 
epic,  which  was  also  the  epic  of  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  was  reach- 
ing its  cubnination  in  the  midst  of  a 
cultivated  urban  society  that  had  for 
him  a  novel  fascination.    In  Jefferson 
he  had  met  such  national  figures  as 
old  Senator  Ben  Wade  and  his  law 
partner,  Joshua  R.  Giddings.    He  had 
even  given  a  month  to  the  study  of 
law  in  their  office— but  that  had  suf- 
ficed.    Here,  in  Columbus,  he  was  a 
welcome  guest  in  the  home  of  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  who  had  won  distinction  as 
a  United  States  senator  and  was  now 
governor  of  the  state.    He  had  had  a 
glimpse  of  Whitelaw  Reid  on  his  way 
to  take  the  place  he  had  himself  so 
suddenly  abandoned  on  the  editorial 
staff    of    the    Cincinnati    ''Gazette". 
Horace  Greeley,  too,  with  whom  Reid 
was  subsequently  to  be  associated  on 
the  New  York  "Tribune",  once  visited 
the  office  of  the  "State  Journal" ;  and 
Howells  had,  in  common  with  the  other 
editors,  to  listen  to  a  scolding  lecture 
from  the  veteran  journalist  on  the  con- 
duct of  their  paper.     Garfield,  who 
had  graduated  at  Williams  in   1856 
and  was  then  a  teacher  in  Columbus, 
came  in  one  day  and  entertained  the 


members  of  the  staff  by  his 
from  Tennyson. 

I  have  spoken  of  Howells's  youthful 
career  in  Ohio  as  an  epic.  It  now,  at 
the  epoch  of  its  maturity,  becanae  a 
tensely  interesting  personal  drama. 
About  this  time  he  was  chosen  to 
speak  for  his  fellow  journalists  as 
their  poet  at  the  annual  Ohio  conven- 
tion of  editors.  The  poem,  while  as- 
suming the  serenely  classic  form  and 
atmosphere  of  Tennyson's  "In  Me- 
moriam",  was  wholly  worthy  of  these 
qualities  in  its  burden,  and  in  its  ex- 
altation of  the  illusions  of  davming 

manhood. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  write  a 
biography  of  Howells.  Fortunately 
he  has  lived  long  enough  to  do  that 
himself,  and  more  attractively  than 
anyone  else  could.  Such  allusions  as 
I  have  made  to  his  early  career  have 
been  offered  merely  to  serve  as  a  pre- 
lude to  what  seems  to  me  the  most  in- 
teresting period  of  a  literary  man's 
life—that  of  his  entrance  upon  his 
chosen  field,  when  suddenly,  as  it 
seems  to  him,  the  gate  is  opened  to 
the  royal  highway,  though  he  soon 
discovers  that  he  has  been  upon  it  all 
his  years.  The  surprise  gives  place 
to  a  sense  of  an  old  familiarity — ^hith- 
erto hardly  registered  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness, and  of  course  not  at  all 
in  the  consciousness  of  any  others  be- 
yond his  closest  intimates. 

A  young  publisher  in  Columbus  who 
had  brought  out  "Poems  of  Two 
Friends"  soon  afterward  published  his 
"Life  of  Abraham  Lincobi",  a  cam- 
paign biography.  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  some  business  project  of  this 
publisher  that  about  this  time  an  op- 
portunity was  offered  to  Howells  to 
visit  Boston,  where  he  met  and  talked 
with  James  T.  Fields,  at  the  same  time 
making  his  first  personal  acquaintance 
with  Lowell,  Hohnes,  and  others   of 
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that  brilliant  coterie.  That  trip  in- 
cluded also  New  York,  when  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  which  frequented  Pfaflf s 
was  at  the  height  of  its  renown,  with 
Walt  Whitman  as  its  chief  outstand- 
ing figure.  Though  so  brief  and 
abrupt  a  flight  from  the  Ohio  circle 
of  youthful  memories,  what  a  tremen- 
dous episode  this  Atlantic  tour  was — 
a  prophetic  prelude  to  how  vast  an 
epic  of  travels! 

From  that  time  the  sequence  of 
dramatic  events  in  Howells's  life  is 
very  rapid.  Returning  to  Ck)lumbus, 
he  met  there  the  woman  whom  the 
next  year  he  was  to  marry.  The 
"Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln",  though 
so  occasional,  was  so  much  more  sjon- 
pathetic  in  its  narrative  of  the  man's 
career  and  in  its  portraiture  of  the 
great  pioneer  than  the  other  campaign 
biographies  issued,  that  it  naturally 
led  to  his  appointment  to  a  foreign 
consulship.  Thus  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Civil  War  was  spent  by  him  in 
Venice. 

The  literary  result  of  this  Italian 
sojourn  was  "Venetian  Life",  followed 
in  1867  by  "Italian  Journeys".  The 
possibilities  of  prose  writing  as  an  ex- 
quisite art  were  more  fully  disclosed 
to  him  in  the  quiet  but  stimulating 
atmosphere  of  those  Italian  days.  He 
had  not  abandoned  and  never  has  quite 
abandoned  the  Muse  who  had  com- 
manded his  early  devotion. 

But  his  main  aim  in  literature  had 
been  greatly  affected  by  his  new  con- 
tacts with  life— by  an  experience  and 
observation  which,  in  a  man  of  his 
deep  imaginative  sensibility*  were 
more  closely  human  than  projectively 
imaginative,  and  gave  him  a  new  and 
more  real  view  of  life  and  the  world. 
While  Howells  on  his  return  from 
Venice  had  cheerfully  resumed  his 
journalistic  connection  at  Columbus, 
we  may  be  sure  that  he  gladly  em- 


braced the  opportunity  soon  offered 
him  to  become  editorial  contributor  to 
"The  Nation"  (1865-6),  and  still  more 
gladly  responded  to  the  call  to  the 
editorship  of  "The  Atlantic",  which 
then  seemed  to  him  the  most  enviable 
of  all  positions — one  which  he  re- 
tained for  fifteen  years,  a  period  out- 
lasting that  of  the  brilliant  galaxy 
which  had  originally  made  that  peri- 
odical illustrious,  and  the  personal  as- 
sociation with  whose  members  had  so 
strongly  attracted  him. 

The  field  of  daily  journalism,  al- 
ready interrupted  by  his  European 
sojourn,  was  now  left  wholly  behind 
him.  Though  he  now  had  to  devote 
so  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  writings  of  others — ^both  old  and 
new  contributors — ^the  fact  that  dur- 
ing his  editorship  he  wrote  a  score  of 
books— two  of  which  were  volumes  of 
poems  and  nearly  all  the  others  fiction, 
including  that  remarkably  eminent 
novel  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham" — 
shows  how  completely  he  had,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  Boston  career, 
been  launched  upon  the  free  field  of 
pure  literature;  and  how  rapidly  he 
had  developed  a  new  type  of  fiction — 
which  we  have  learned  to  character- 
ize as  realistic — creatively  such,  be- 
^  cause  its  mask  veils  and  reveals  the 
reality  of  life,  while  the  mask  itself 
is  identical  with  the  very  stuff  of  life 
as  it  is  lived. 

Howells  is  of  all  writers  the  most  ^ 
difficult  to  associate  with  any  theory  ' 
about  writing.  Though  so  excellent 
a  critic,  he  never  makes  a  point  of 
analyzing  the  writings  of  others;  at 
least  his  analysis  never  comes  erup- 
tively  to  the  surface — it  is  creative. 
Therefore  he  aims  to  give  any  argu- 
ment concerning  life  or  literature  the 
dramatic  form  of  a  dialogue,  preserv- 
ing the  separate  mask  of  each  inter- 
locutor as  carefully  as  if  he  were  writ- 
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ing  a  novel  of  dramatic  characteriza- 
tion. 

In  its  maturity  his  style,  in  essay 
or  in  story,  has  been  charmingly  mod- 
ulated to  the  tone  of  conversation — 
partly  for  companionable  intimacy  of 
communication,  but  chiefly  as  indicat- 
ing the  modesty  and  tolerance  gener- 
ated by  profound  and  pervasive  human 
sjonpathy.  Out'  of  his  heart,  truly, 
are  the  issues  of  his  life;  and  his  feel- 
ing of  life  is  so  real  as  to  exclude  sen- 
timentality and  romanticism,  though 
neither  sentiment  nor  romance. 

His  impressions  derived  from  his 
early  readings  in  Spanish,  French, 
and  Italian,  confirmed  by  his  later 
travels,  have  led  him  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  best  of  contemporary 
foreign  fiction,  and  our  literature  is 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  apprecia- 
tions, especially  of  Spanish  and  Rus- 
sian fiction,  such  as  it  could  have  had 
from  no  other. 

Though  his  disposition  toward  di- 
rect and  companionable  communica- 
tion with  contemporary  readers  has 
been  so  strong  as  to  make  the  living 
world  of  the  present  the  very  texture 
of  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
Howells  is  a  real  humanist,  in  that  his 
sjrmpathetic  appreciation  includes  far 
more  of  the  sense  of  ancient  and  me- 
disBval  life  than  is  retained  by  uni- 
versity graduates  generally.  From 
three  universities  he  has  received  of- 
fers of  professorships — ^the  most  en- 
viable of  them  being  that  formerly 
held  by  Longfellow  and  Lowell  at  Har- 
vard. Fortunately  for  literature  he 
declined  these  honors. 

New  York  is  to  be  congratulated  in 
that  it  has  had  the  benefit  of  Howells's 
literary  association  with  it  for  a  con- 
siderably longer  period  than  Boston — 
the  riper  period,  too,  and  if  not  so 
buoyant,  yet  more  fertile,  and  richer 


in  the  humor  and  in  the  fine,  free  play 
of  his  rare  artistry.  In  these  thirty- 
five  years,  which  he  has  been  able  to 
devote  entirely  to  his  own  literary  ex- 
pression rather  than  to  editorial  func- 
tions, literature  has  had  the  whole 
possession  of  him  and  has  been  en- 
riched by  his  varied  resources  in 
poetry,  fiction,  farces,  travel  sketches, 
essays,  and  criticism.  Yet  no  living 
writer  has  been  so  generous  in  the 
quick  recognition  and  encouragement 
of  young  writers  who  are  beginning 
to  show  distinctive  worth  in  poetry 
and  fiction — ^for  which  he  has  paid 
dearly  in  time  and  attention  exacted 
of  him  by  literary  aspirants  as  in- 
considerate as  they  are  often  un- 
worthy. 

In  these  later  years  he  has  been 
freer  to  indulge  in  wanderings  to 
familiar  haunts  abroad  and  at  home 
— ^haunts  usually  known  to  his  readers 
as  "revisited".  However  nearly  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  literary  sense, 
those  situated  as  I  am  have  only  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  him  personally  in 
these  days.  I  remember  him  far  more 
vividly  in  years  past,  when  his  family 
household  was  still  unbroken.  Remi- 
niscences of  that  time  seem  almost  too 
sacred  to  be  talked  of  or  written  about 
in  these  so  different  circumstances. 
Any  one  privileged  to  have  at  any 
time  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  must 
have  been  so  impressed  by  his  magical 
personal  charm  as  to  envy  such  com- 
rades as  Mark  Twain  their  longer  and 
closer  intimacy.  To  express  that 
charm — "he  was  so  human!"  which 
Lowell  applied  to  Agassiz,  would  be 
inadequate.  It  baffles  speech.  One 
might  interpret  it,  if  one  could  see 
him  smiling  upon  his  grandchildren 
and  their  mother.  The  readers  of  his 
writings  quite  fully  comprehend  his 
humanness. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  TODAY 

BY  MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES 


How  far  will  what  the  French  are 
already  beginning  to  call  "La  Grande 
Tourmente"  affect  the  lighter  side  of 
French  literature?  Probably  for  far 
less  long  than  most  of  us  would  think 
possible.  Partly  because,  just  as 
there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  cynical 
old  saying  ''the  price  of  a  thing  is 
what  it  will  fetch",  so  any  kind  of 
demand  alwasrs  provokes  a  consider- 
able supply.  And  also  because  all 
over  the  world  there  are  thousands 
of  readers  who  delight  in  the  type!  of 
witty  and  risqtii  story  for  which 
French  writers  have  been  famed  since 
printing  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe. 

As  I  think  I  observed  in  one  of  my 
earlier  articles,  the  war  so  far  has 
produced  extraordinarily  few  humor- 
ous books.  Even  "Les  Heures  de 
Guerre  de  la  Famille  Valadier*',  which 
has  already  become  a  classic,  had  its 
laughter  ever  very  near  to  tears;  and 
most  of  the  French  war  books  were 
completely  lacking  in  even  the  fleeting 
''sense  of  fun"  to  be  found  in  the  ma- 
jority of  English  volumes  of  the  same 
kind.  The  war  brought  far  too  heavy 
a  burden  of  grief,  indignation,  and 
anger  to  every  Frenchman  and  every 
Frenchwoman  for  there  to  be  room 
for  any  lightening  of  the  cloud  while 
the  awful  storm  lasted.  But  now  that 
the  cloud  is  dispersed,  M.  Mauclair 
is  sure  to  find  plenty  of  readers  for 
"La  Magie  de  TAmour",  and  that  in 
spite  of  his  protests  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  love  from  a 
very  serious,  and  not  at  all  from  a 


frivolous,  point  of  view.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  expert  on  the  master  pas- 
sion analyzes  with  remarkable  sub- 
tlety and  power  the  various  types  of 
love  which  may  exist,  and  do  exist, 
between  a  man  and  a  woman — indeed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  only  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  very  intelligent 
Frenchman  at  that,  could  have  writ- 
ten certain  passages  of  this  curious 
book,  for  everything  concerning  the 
art  of  love  is  intellectually  interest- 
ing to  the  French  mind.  To  the  stu- 
dent of  French  literature  the  most 
interesting  chapter  is  that  in  which 
H.  Mauclair  analyzes  the  part  which 
the  passion  played  in  the  life  of  Bau- 
delaire. 

He  considers  the  poet  of  "Les 
Fleurs  du  Mai"  to  have  been  the  ab- 
solute type  of  Don  Juan — ^the  man 
who  is  ever  seeking  love  and  never 
finding  it.  Incidentally  there  is  a 
charming  account  of  Madame  Saba- 
tier,  the  delicious  Parisienne  whose 
friends  called  her  "La  Prfoidente", 
and  who  acted  Beatrice  to  Baude- 
laire's Dante.  What  was  passionate 
in  their  affection  lasted  but  a  little 
while;  but  she  remained  his  faithful 
friend  to  the  end,  and  when  he  be- 
came paralyzed  she  let  no  day  go  by 
without  going  to  see  him. 

It  is  curious  to  pass  from  such  a 
book  as  "La  Magie  de  T Amour"  to 
M.  Guillou's  "La  Fran^aise  dans  ses 
Quatre  Ages". 

This  is  a  thoughtful  essay  on  the 
Frenchwoman  of  today — as  little  girl, 
as  demoiselle,  as  married  woman,  and 
as    old    lady.      Like    all    thoughtful 
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French  moralists,  he  deprecates  an 
admixture  of  passion  in  marriage, 
and  quotes  with  thorough  approval 
Voltaire's  lines  which  were,  oddly 
enough,  written  by  way  of  epi- 
thalamium  on  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
of  that  day: 

Ne  vous  aimez  pas  trop,  c'est  moi  qui  vous 

en  prle, 
Cest  le  plus  sHr  moyen  de  vous  aimer  tou- 

jours. 
[]  vaut  mieux  etre  amis  tout  le  temps  de  la 

vie, 
Que  d'etre  amants  pour  quelques  jours. 

Again  following  in  that  the  now 
universal  opinion  of  the  men  of  his 
class  and  age,  M.  Guillou  would  like 
to  go  back  forty  years,  to  the  happy 
(?)  days  when  France  had  no  divorce 
laws. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  not  been 
a  more  interesting  election  to  the 
Acad6mie  Fran^aise  than  that  of  the 
novelist,  Ren6  Boylesve.  Edmund 
Gosse,  who  always  keeps  in  very  close 
touch  with  contemporary  French  lit- 
erature, lately  wittily  observed:  "If 
you  have  been  splashed  by  the  chemi- 
cal mud  of  M.  Barbusse,  the  sensi- 
bility and  grace  of  M.  Boylesve  may 
wash  you  clean,  as  with  the  perfumes 
of  Arabia".  M.  Boylesve  first  made  a 
real  mark  with  his  "Mddecin  des 
Dames  de  N6ans".  Perhaps  he  is  now 
rather  ashamed  of  that  original,  early 
book,  but  I  hope  he  is  proud  of  what 
was  to  be  his  last  essay  in  that  ear- 
lier manner,  "La  Le^on  d' Amour  dans 
un  Pare".  His  later  books — those 
which  have  made  him  known  to  the 
English-speaking  world — ^began  with 
"L'Enfant  k  la  Balustrade",  and  the 
best  known  of  them  is  the  quaintly 
named  "La  Jeune  Fille  bien  Elev^". 
The  young  girl  is  playing  a  far 
greater  part  in  French  fiction  than 
ever  before— though  the  French  novel- 
ist does  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  a  woman's  emotional  life 


comes  to  an  end  with  her  marriage. 

I  hear  that  the  enormous  sum  of 
one  million  francs  is  being  asked  for 
the  French  rights  alone  of  Luden- 
dorfTs  forthcoming  war  memories. 
Oddly  enough,  Ludendorff  was  never 
as  much  thought  of  in  France  as  he 
was  in  Great  Britain.  Every  French- 
man is  something  of  an  amateur 
strategist,  and  one  could  quote  the 
names  of  at  least  three  German  com- 
manders who  are  regarded  in  Paris 
as  having  been  far  greater  soldiers 
than  the  somewhat  mysterious  indi- 
vidual who  was  at  one  time  said  to 
be  the  "brain"  of  Hindenburg.  • 

A  book  which  is  already  arousing 
the  keenest  discussion  and  contro- 
versy in  Paris  is  the  war  book  of 
Field-Marshal  Lord  French.  He  has 
wisely  made  up  his  mind  that  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  frankness  is  due 
to  his  readers;  and  he  does  not  dis- 
guise his  opinion  of  at  least  one 
French  general  to  whom  at  the  be- 
ginning of  hostilities  Joffre  gave  a 
misplaced  confidence.  But  for  gen- 
erations to  come,  all  that  occurred 
during  the  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber of  1914  will  give  rise  to  contro- 
versy and  discussion.  A  new  book 
well  worth  the  study  of  the  student 
is  General  Berthaut's  curiously  named 
"L'Erreur  de  1914".  In  its  pages 
the  distinguished  military  writer 
boldly  faces  the  critics  who  consider 
that  the  French  government  made  a 
fatal  mistake  by  ordering  that  early 
advance  into  Alsace.  The  same  writer 
has  also  just  published  a  more  gen- 
eral work  on  the  war  called  "De  la 
Marne  k  la  Mer  du  Nord". 

War  memoirs  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  but  the  French,  unlike  the 
English,  have  never  taken  very  kindly 
to  contemporary  biography  or  auto- 
biography. The  average  Frenchman 
has  a  horror  of  discussing  his  pri- 
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vate  affairs  in  public,  and  that  even 
if  they  are,  as  the  French  so  quaintly 
put  it,  "all  to  his  honor",  not  to  say 
glory.  As  for  collections  of  published 
letters,  they  are  almost  unknown. 
This  was  one  reason  why  that  moving 
and  wonderful  family  chronicle  "Le 
R6cit  d'une  Sceur"  made  such  a  sen- 
sation some  forty  years  ago.  It  was, 
as  all  those  familiar  with  modem 
French  literature  are  aware,  a  most 
intimate  account,  mainly  made  up  of 
diaries  and  private  letters,  of  the  De 
la  Ferronnays  family.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  figures  in  the  book 
was  Eugenie,  who  became  in  due 
course  the  Comtesse  de  Mun  and  the 
mother  of  the  distinguished  thinker 
and  statesman  who  was  once  de- 
scribed as  "the  most  brilliant  cham- 
pion of  liberal  Catholicism  on  the 
continent  of  Europe".  Fine  personal 
character  tells  even  more  in  France, 
where  simple  brilliancy  and  cleverness 
are  always  at  a  discount,  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Though 
Albert  de  Mun  belonged  by  birth  to 
the  unpopular  and  old-fashioned  Le- 
gitimist party,  and  though  he  was  too 
liberal  for  some  and  too  conservative 
for  others,  he  yet  became,  when  the 
war  broke  out,  one  of  the  men  to 
whom  the  whole  country  turned  in- 
stinctively for  advice  and  guidance — 
and  was  not  disappointed.  Years 
before  he  had  founded  the  remarkable 
association  of  working  men  which  he 
called  the  League  of  the  French 
Fatherland;  for  he  was  a  patriot  in 
the  biggest  and  finest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  his  death,  two  years  ago, 
was  a  real  misfortune  for  his  coun- 
try. It  is  good  news  that  a  life  of 
him  is  shortly  to  be  published.  Many 
years  ago  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Albert  de  Mun  about  the  then  state 
of  France.  He  was  an  idealist  rather 
than  a  positivist,  and  at  that  time  he 


was  being  sneered  at  as  "I'inventeur 
du  socialisme  chr6tien".  But  it  was 
not  of  socialism.  Christian  or  other, 
that  we  talked  that  day;  it  was  of 
the  war  of  1870,  for  though  little 
more  than  a  schoolboy  at  the  time,  he 
had  served  both  in  the  armies  of 
Metz  and  of  Versailles.  The  events 
he  described  might  have  happened  the 
day  before;  and  even  now  there  lin- 
gers in  my  mind  his  terrible  account  of 
what  he  saw  when  he  came  into  Paris 
in  the  May  of  1871,  and  lyitnessed  the 
lugubrious,  horrible,  and  yet  gro- 
tesque finale  of  the  Conmaune— that 
outburst  of  savagery  which  cannot 
but  make  one  feel  that  what  we  now 
call  Bolshevism  is  no  new  thing. 

II 

If  there  is  something  in  the  French 
character  which  makes  a  famous 
Frenchman's  widow  or  son  shrink 
from  giving  his  letters  and  diaries  to 
the  public  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  truth  about  a  noted 
person  is  more  pitilessly  told  after  a 
certain  time  has  elapsed,  and  when 
widow  or  son  is  no  longer  there  to 
guard  a  cherished  memory. 

Thus  I  hear  that  there  will  shortly 
appear  yet  another  book  dealing  with 
the  private  life  and  loves  of  Alfred 
de  Musset.  A  whole  library  has  been 
written  round  the  poet  and  his  rela- 
tions to  George  Sand,  and  now  we 
are  going  to  be  given  something  of 
an  infinitely  slighter  nature,  and  yet 
something  which  should  appeal  to  all 
those  interested  in  simple  human  na- 
ture. The  heroine  of  the  forthcom- 
ing book  was,  when  the  story  began, 
a  pretty  young  needlewoman  em- 
ployed by  Alfred  de  Musset's  devoted 
mother.  Even  now  the  trained  nurse 
is  an  unknown  figure  in  French  do- 
mestic life;  and  when  Ad^le  Collas 
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became    a    member    of    the    Musset 
household,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  private  hospital  or  nursing  home  in 
Paris.     The  poet  had  a  terrible  ill- 
ness, and  he  was  nursed  through  it  by 
the  young  needlewoman.     She  soon 
grew  devoted  to  him;  and  when  he 
started  living  by  himself,  he  took  her 
off  as  his  housekeeper.    This  was  in 
1850,  and  for  seven  years  Ad^le  re- 
mained as  servant,  friend,  nurse  of 
the  erratic  genius  (one  may  whisper, 
of  her  suffering  lover)  who  made  all 
those  about  himself  suffer,  and  who 
finally  drank  himself  to  death.    As  an 
old  woman — ^she  lived  till  compara- 
tively lately — she  made  no  secret  of 
the    fact    that   she    had    loved    him 
deeply,  and  had  suffered  acutely  dur- 
ing his  many   passing  love   affairs. 
His    mother,    from    whom    nothing 
seems  to  have  been  hidden,  constantly 
wrote  to  Ad^le  for  news;  and  among 
the  cyurious  letters  which   the  book 
will  contain  is  one  in  which  Madame 
de  Musset  suggests  that  Ad^le  should 
try  for  and  obtain  a  temporary  situ- 
ation in  the  house  of  the  lady  who  at 
that  moment  was  Musset's  "love  of 
his  life'',  in  order  that  if  he  fell  iU 
when  staying  there,  she,  the  unfortu- 
nate Ad^le,  might  be  there  to  nurse 
him  I     Ad^le  was  with  him  through 
his  last  illness,  and  closed  his  eyes  in 
death;    and   yet,    though   dozens   of 
books  have  been  written  about  him, 
only  now  has  the  existence  of  this 
woman,   who    played   a   considerable 
and  not  ignoble  part  in  his  last  years, 
been  revealed  to  the  world. 

Ill 
I  sometimes  wonder  when  Maurice 
Barr&s  will  ever  come  into  his  own 
with  the  great  races  which  speak  and 
read  English.  The  finer  French 
critics  will  tell  you  that  Barr&s  is  just 
as  great  a  thinker  and  as  great  a 


writer  as  Anatole  France.  Perhaps 
were  he  only  a  writer  his  fame  out- 
side France  would  be  greater  than  it 
is;  but  at  twenty-six  he  was  already 
a  Depute,  and,  oddly  enough,  for  a 
man  who  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  novel- 
ist, who  took  up  with  ardor  the  griev- 
ances of  Paris  tradesmen,  and  for 
a  while  was  the  hero  of  the  ladies  of 
the  HallesI 

My  own  favorite  among  his  books 
is  the  strange  and  original  "Le  Jar- 
din  de  B6r6nice",  which  for  long 
years  was  out  of  print.  But  he  first 
became  widely  known  through  a  trio 
of  metaphysical  romances.  This  was 
nearer  forty  than  thirty  years  ago» 
for  Barrfts  published  his  first  book 
when  he  was  about  twenty.  In  those 
days  Verlaine,  Mallarm^,  and  Bour- 
get  were  his  gods,  and  with  the  last 
named  he  formed  a  close  personal* 
as  well  as  literary,  friendship. 

George  Eliot  once  observed,  "Wit 
is  an  exquisite  product  of  high 
power";  and  the  work  of  Barrfts  was 
always  illumined  by  brilliant,  some- 
times rather  cruel,  wit.  "Un  Homme 
Libre"  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
diary,  and  relates  the  metaphysical 
experiences  and  experiments  of  a 
French  youth  in  the  company  of  a 
quaint  friend.  This  book  has  been 
compared — ^wrongly  I  consider — ^to 
"Tristram  Shandy".  It  was  in  "Un 
Honmie  Libre"  that  Barr&s  first  re- 
vealed to  the  reader  his  passionate 
love  and  admiration  of  his  native 
land,  Lorraine.  And  thus  all  at  once 
Barr&s  the  romancist,  the  thinker,  the 
philosopher,  became  an  ardent  pa- 
triot I  His  noble  "L'Appel  au  Soldat" 
was  written  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  but  became  during  the  late 
war  the  field  breviary  of  many  a 
young  French  soldier.  Then  followed 
"Les  D£racin£s",  "Au  Service  de 
TAllemagne",  and  the  infinitely  pa- 
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thetic^  "Colette  Baudoche" — ^which 
story  seemed  almost  prophetic  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  coming  war. 

M.  Barrfts,  being  the  manner  of 
man  he  was,  had  no  great  love  of  the 
British.  He  regarded  them  during 
his  stormy  and  eager  youth,  as  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  France;  but 
when  England  "came  in"  during  those 
terrible  early  August  days  of  1914, 
Barrfts  wrote  some  imperishable  lines 
of  welcome  and  of  gratitude,  and  he 
paid  some  memorable  visits  to  Lon- 
don in  1915  and  1916.  He  has  always 
had  the  gift  of  choosing  striking 
titles,  and  this  is  proved  again  by 
the  title  of  his  new  book,  "Le  Suf- 
frage des  Morts". 

The  life  of  the  mind  frequently  out- 
lives, as  regards  vigor  and  power  of 
expression,  the  life  of  the  body.  This 
is  certainly  the  case  with  that  vet- 
eran woman  of  letters  who  is  at  once 
politician  and  scUonidre,  Madame  Juli- 
ette Adam.  Madame  Adam  is  one  of 
the  very  few  people  still  living  who 
were  on  terms  of  devoted  friendship 
with  George  Sand.  In  some  ways  the 
early  life  of  these  two  remarkable 
Frenchwomen  had  intimate  points  of 
resemblance  and  contact.  Like  George 
Sand,  Madame  Adam  when  little  more 
than  a  child  was  sadly  mismated ;  and, 
again  like  the  greatest  of  French 
women  writers,  she  left  husband — 
though  not  child — and  came  up  to 
Paris  to  try  and  make  a  living.  She 
has  written  in  her  memoirs  a  delight- 
ful account  of  how  she  first  came  into 
touch  with  George  Sand,  and  how  they 
soon  became  like  devoted  mother  and 
daughter.  After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band— ^there  was  no  divorce  law  in 
those  days — Juliette  Lamber,  as  she 
called  herself,  became  the  wife  of  Ed- 
mond  Adam,  a  well-known  liberal  poli- 
tician, who,  immediately  on  the  close 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  accepted 


the  dijQdcult  position  of  mayor  of 
Paris.  During  his  term  of  olSice  his 
beautiful  and  brilliant  wife  endeared 
herself  to  Parisians  of  every  class  and 
condition.  Her  salon  was  open  to  "all 
those  who  feel,  fight,  and  suffer".  Her 
husband  left  her  a  large  fortune,  and 
she  became  an  increasingly  important 
and  interesting  figure  in  literary  and 
political  life.  She  was  the  first  friend 
and  Egeria  of  Gambetta;  it  was  even 
thought  at  one  time  that  they  would 
marry. 

All  the  writers  who  made  their  d6- 
but  in  the  'eighties  and  'nineties  of 
the  last  century  owed  Juliette  Adam 
an  overflowing  stream  of  sjrmpathy, 
kindness,  and  appreciation.  She 
founded  and  edited  for  many  years 
the  "Nouvelle  Revue",  wherein  not 
only  Lot!  but  innumerable  noted  au- 
thors made  their  literary  d^but.  In 
her  new  book,  "La  Vie  des  Ames", 
she  has  written  a  touching  and  beau- 
tiful war  book. 

IV 

As  long  as  the  world  endures,  hu- 
man beings  of  every  class  and  age 
and  sex  will  take  a  close  interest  in 
the  spy  and  the  secret  agent.  In  this 
connection  I  have  rarely  read  a  more 
thrilling  book,  or  one  more  likely  to 
provide  the  novelist  and  the  romancer 
with  valuable  material,  than  "Nos 
Fusill^s",  which  has  as  subtitle  "Re- 
cruteurs  et  Espions".  Though  little 
more  than  a  pamphlet,  it  gives  careful 
and  accurate  accounts  of  what  may  be 
called  the  great  Belgian  spy  cases  of 
the  war.  Of  these  the  only  one  with 
which  most  of  us  are  familiar  is  that 
of  Edith  Cavell.  Even  more  interest- 
ing, in  a  sense,  is  the  trial  of  her 
avenger,  the  curious,  quiet,  timid- 
looking  Louis  Bril,  who  for  long 
months  tracked  down,  and  finally  shot, 
the  traitor   Nels   who   betrayed  the 
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British  nurse  to  the  German  authori- 
ties. The  writer,  M.  Tytgat,  tells  in 
a  moving  introduction  what  life  was 
like  in  Brussels;  and  these  pages, 
also,  are  full  of  a  painful  interest  and 
contain  many  new  facts.  A  book  by 
the  same  writer  that  is  sure  to  be 
memorable  and  worthy  of  inclusion 
in  any  war  library  is  to  be  called 
''Bruxelles  Sous  la  Botte  Allemande". 

One  wonders  how  many  of  the  in- 
numerable Americans  who  know  and 
love  Paris  reialize  to  what  extent  that 
cherished  city  suffered  under  the  ap- 
palling bombardment  which  for  many 
months  made  life  in  the  city  an  al- 
most intolerable  ordeaL  Few  of  the 
after  war  books  have  interested  me, 
personally,  so  much  as  'Taris  Sous 
les  Bombardements".  Not  only  is 
there  a  plan  showing  the  different 
places  in  which  bombs  fell — a  plan 
which  makes  one  realize  as  nothing 


else  can  do  what  the  war-worn  town 
was  made  to  suffer,  for  no  reason  save 
that  of  shaking  the  nerves  and  the 
morale  of  the  inhabitants;  but  the 
compiler  of  the  book,  M.  Branger, 
gives  a  series  of  photographs  showing 
the  effect  now  produced  on  those 
buildings  struck  by  the  Zeppelins,  the 
Gothas,  and  the  super-cannon  ''Big 
Bertha".  As  most  of  us  are  aware, 
the  bombs  did  not  injure,  in  any  real 
sense,  the  great  literary  shrines  of 
the  city.  As  to  the  Bibliothftque  Na- 
tionale,  it  was  as  though  a  magic 
circle  had  been  thrown  round  it;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  that  other 
library,  dear  to  all  literary  lovers  and 
students  of  old  Paris,  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  de  TArsenal.  It  is  also  a  cu- 
rious fact  that  Versailles,  so  compara- 
tively unprotected,  had  only  one  seri- 
ous raid— during  which  no  bombs  fell 
on  the  huge  palace  which  is  the  one 
landmark  of  the  old-fashioned  town. 


THE   RISE   OF   MEUSANDE   MERINGUE 

BY  DON  MARQUIS 


The  basis  of  Melisande  Meringue's 
fortune  is  an  interior  decorating  busi- 
ness. It  brings  her  in  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  But 
she  doesn't  say  a  great  deal  about  it 
any  more.  During  the  last  four  or 
five  years  she  has  become  known  as 
an  author.  Her  plays,  her  poems,  her 
stories,  are  in  the  very  van  of  the  for- 
ward-going literary  movement.  .  .  . 

Her  one-act  plays,  especially,  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  possible  to  be  aes- 
thetic as  well  as  advanced.  Her  latest 
play,  which  is  also  a  poem,  was 
written,  so  the  press  notices  said,  in 
a  sort  of  lunar  spot-light  That  is  to 
say,    when    the   moon    streamed    in 


through  the  skylight  window  of  her 
studio,  filling  her  apartment  with  just 
the  proper  shades  of  gold,  Melisande's 
soul  functioned,  and  she  wrote.  It 
took  her  months  to  write  the  play,  be- 
cause the  moon  was  so  seldom  just 
right.  Melisande's  genius  for  inte- 
rior decoration  appears  in  this  .  .  . 
she  has  the  heavenly  bodies  on  her 
staff,  so  to  speak.  .  .  . 

This  play,  also,  introduces  another 
innovation.  It  is  produced  in  a  very 
little  theatre,  and  the  audience  occu- 
pies the  stage.  The  actors  perform  in 
the  auditorium.  The  play,  Melisande 
explains,  i^  a  Criticism  of  Human 
Life.     The  audience  symbolizes  life. 
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The  play,  that  is  to  say  Melisande  and 
her  actors,  look  at  the  audience, 
brightly  illuminated  on  the  stage, 
from  the  gloom  of  the  auditorium, 
and  say  things  about  it.  The  audi- 
ence is  vivisected,  and  made  to  pay 

for  it. 

•    •    • 

Melisande,  before  she  was  an  au- 
thor, was,  as  I  have  said,  an  interior 
decorator.  Before  that,  she  was  some- 
thing else.  The  tale  of  how  she  be- 
came a  successful  writer  is  the  tale 
of  how  she  happened  to  become  an 
interior  decorator.  One  incident  of 
her  beginnings  reveals  that  rare  pres- 
ence of  mind  in  the  face  and  onset  of 
an  aesthetic  problem  which  has  made 
her  what  she  is. 

I  admire  Melisande  Meringue.  And 
I  admired  her  when  she  was  Melly 
Moran,  years  ago,  in  a  little  town 
back  in  Illinois.  Mrs.  Moran,  her 
mother,  was  a  music  teacher,  and  had 
actually  named  the  girl  Melody. 

Melody  Moran,  when  I  knew  her 
first,  was  probably  the  most  aesthetic 
person,  outside  of  Chicago,  who  lived 
within  thirty  miles  of  either  bank  of 
the  Drainage  Canal.  The  first  time 
I  saw  her  she  was  reclining  in  a  bar- 
relHstave  hammock  of  her  own  con- 
struction. The  slats  she  had  wonder- 
fully jigsawed.  She  had  done  more. 
She  had  painted  them.  Rather,  she 
had  painted  things  upon  them.  Pic- 
tures. Pictures  of  flowers  and  kit- 
tens. The  bulky  stone  with  which  the 
door  of  the  Moran  house  was  propped 
open  was  painted  over  with  wonderful 
white  and  green  and  golden  pond 
lilies,  with  interesting  green  frogs, 
and  with  kittens. 

As  many  persons  in  the  village  said, 
Melly  "hand-painted".  I  took  tea 
with  the  Morans,  and  the  cups  and 
plates  showed  evidences  of  her  handi- 
work.    As  Mrs.  Moran  said:     "Yes, 


Melly  china-paints,  too!"  Melly,  in 
fact,  painted  nearly  everything.  There 
was  no  fireplace  in  the  house;  never- 
theless Melly  had  imported  from  Chi- 
cago and  decorated  a  couple  of  fire- 
screens, one  with  flowers  and  fairies 
and  the  other  with  kittens  with  the 
most  extraordinary  eyes.  Melly 
rather  ran  to  kittens,  at  that  time. 
She  painted  kittens  on  glass,  she 
painted  them  on  velvet,  she  painted 
them  on  wood,  she  painted  them  on 
tin  pie-plates.  If  Melly  had  had  a 
grandmother  so  vulgar  as  to  smoke 
a  clay  pipe,  she  would  have  gilded  it. 
If  she  had  had  an  uncle  with  a  wooden 
leg,  she  would  have  painted  kittens 
on  it.  Even  the  possibilities  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  had  not  escaped 
her;  a  large  pumpkin  which  deco- 
rate the  sideboard  displayed  on  its 
curving  surface  a  representation  of 
an  English  Harvest  Home,  and  there 
was  a  kitten  in  that  picture,  too  .  .  . 
a  kitten  cuddled  by  a  little  girl  who 
sat  upon  a  horse  that  pulled  a  wain. 
Melly  carved  wood  and  burned  leather, 
and  burned  wood  and  carved  leather. 
Melly  was  plump,  perhaps  a  bit 
too  plump,  in  those  days.  She  was 
placid  and  suave.  She  liked  a  great 
deal  of  butter  on  her  bread.  Her  lips 
were  moist  and  red  and  full.  She  was 
fond  of  chocolate  creams  and  of  lying 
in  the  jigsawed  hammock.  The  color 
in  her  cheeks  was  bright  and  high. 
Her  hair  was  very  black  and  glossy. 
And  she  moved  with  a  sort  of  studied 
undulation,  as  if  she  were  saying  to 
herself :  "I  will  nob  bustle.  I  am  not 
the  type  that  can  afford  a  bustling 
gait"  She  was  not.  If  Melly  had 
bustled,  she  might  have  been  called 
buxom.  And  Melly,  even  then,  would 
rather  have  died  than  been  called 
buxom.  Now  she  wears  Greek 
Things,  and  is  farther  than  ever  from 
bustling. 
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Melly  came  to  New  York,  and  in  the 
region  of  Washington  Square  fell  in 
with  a  young  woman  who  was  doing 
something  in  the  way  of  writing 
about  interior  decoration  for  the 
women's  magazines,  and  who  hoped  in 
time  to  be  an  interior  decorator  her- 
self. 

Inside  of  ten  days  you  wouldn't 
have  known  Melly  .  .  .  within  a  week 
she  knew  all  about  spaghetti,  Maeter- 
linck, psycho-analysis,  socialism,  eu- 
genics, and  all  the  new  movements  in 
art.  She  had  thought  of  being  a 
Greek  dancer,  but  the  professional 
teacher  to  whom  she  confided  her  as- 
piration told  her  kindly  that  nature 
had  decided  otherwise  for  her. 

And  while  she  was  still  wondering 
what  New  York  had  in  store  for  her, 
occurred  the  incident  that  launched 
her  upon  the  wine-dark  seas  of  in- 
terior decoration.  The  girl,  her  new 
chum — let  us  call  her  Hatty,  as  she 
would  loathe  that  negligible  name, 
and  she  never  liked  me — Hatty,  then, 
took  Melly  with  her  one  morning  to 
the  studio  apartment  of  Mrs.  Wolf- 
Cuffer,  one  of  the  latest  converts  of 
Greenwich  Village,  who  had  just  gone 
in  for  Art  and  Living  Her  Own  Life, 
near  Sheridan  Square.  Mrs.  Wolf- 
Cuffer  was  a  long,  middle-aged,  chalky 
widow,  with  a  great  deal  of  money, 
exceedingly  good  social  connections, 
and  no  hope  of  another  husband,  in 
spite  of  her  wealth  and  position  .  .  . 
or,  at  least,  of  the  sort  of  husband 
she  wanted. 

When  Hatty  and  Melly  appeared 
Mrs.  Wolf-Cuffer  was  in  the  actual 
process  of  hanging  her  studio  walls 
with  quantities  of  white  and  cream- 
colored  material  .  .  .  she  wanted  to 
do  something  different  and  original, 
and  she  really  had  Expressed  Herself, 
for  the  place  looked  like  a  chalk-pit. 
But    she    was    worrying    about    it. 


Something  was  wrong.  She  appealed 
to  Hatty. 

Hatty  hesitated,  which  an  interior 
decorator  must  never  do,  and  was 
lost. 

Melly,  with  a  slow  smile  spreading 
over  her  lips,  looked  around  as  if  in 
a  trance.  Then  she  removed  her  hat, 
on  which  was  a  remarkable  cluster 
of  bright  red  flowers.  While  Hatty 
and  Mrs.  Wolf-Cuffer  stared  at  her, 
aware  that  her  soul  had  gone  into  the 
silences,  and  would  probably  emerge 
(if  I  may  be  permitted)  bringing 
home  the  aesthetic  bacon,  Melly  slowly 
tore  the  bunch  of  flowers  apart.  And 
then,  moving  as  if  to  unheard  music, 
she  undulated  about  the  room  and 
pinned  three  of  the  bright  red  flowers 
in  just  the  places  they  had  been  or- 
dained to  go  when  God  first  thought 
of  the  world,  aeons  and  aeons  ago  .  .  . 
at  least,  that  is  what  Mrs.  Wolf-Cuffer 
told  me. 

"It  was",  said  Mrs.  Wolf-Cuffer,  de- 
scribing the  astonishing  effect  of  the 
red  flowers  against  the  cream-colored 
hangings,  "as  if  a  Creator  had  said: 
•Let  there  be  light  I"' 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  Mrs.  Wolf-Cuffer  rushed 
upon  Melly  and  took  her  to  her  heart. 

«    «    « 

^And  Melly  was  made.  The  details 
of  the  interior  decoration  business 
are  so  largely  commercial  that  they 
would  not  interest  this  literary  audi- 
ence. She  keeps  it  going,  but  she  has 
become  a  Force  in  Literature  .  .  . 
one  of  the  Younger  Prophets,  with 
her  Face  Toward  the  Dawn.  Mrs. 
Wolf-Cuffer  is  building  her  a  theatre. 
It  was  Mrs.  Wolf-Cuffer  that  sug- 
gested Melisande  Meringue,  some 
years  ago,  as  a  better  name  than 
Melody  Moran. 
'  I  admit  that  I  am  a  little  bit  peeved 
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at  Melly,  even  though  I  cannot  but 
admire  her.  I  sent  her  a  play  for  her 
theatre,  and  she  turned  it  down.  And 
yet,  I  have  had  part  of  my  revenge 
already.  Melly  had  a  birthday  not 
long  ago,  and  it  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  a  soul-fight  in  Mrs.  Wolf-Cuf- 
f  er's  studio.    I  sent  her  a  present,  and 


the  package  was  opened  up  right  in 
front  of  all  the  other  aesthetes.  It 
was  a  tin  pie-plate,  on  which  was 
painted  a  kitten,  and  above  it  was  the 
legend:  "For  Auld  Lang  Syne". 
Many  of  those  present  seemed  to  get 
what  I  meant. 
Melly  hasn't  spoken  to  me  since. 


RUBEN  DARIO:  THE  MAN  AND  THE  POET 

BY  ISAAC  GOLDBERG 


Although  it  is  but  two  years  since 
his  death,  Rub^n  Dario  is  beginning 
to  be  looked  upon  not  only  as  the 
greatest  poet  that  Spanish  America 
has  produced,  but  as  perhaps  the 
greatest  poet  that  has  ever  written 
in  the  Spanish  tongue.  Superlatives 
such  as  this  always  carry  with  them 
a  trail  of  suspicion  and  mistrust;  yet 
it  is  significant  that  they  should  be 
uttered  at  all,  and  doubly  so  when  the 
utterance  proceeds  from  a  critic  jeal- 
ous of  his  standing,  careful  of  his 
words  and  carrying  conviction  not 
only  with  the  weight  of  his  assertion 
but  with  the  accumulation  of  his  past 
services  to  letters.  To  Vargas  Vila, 
the  noted  Colombian  critic,  Darlo  is 
even  more:  "One  of  the  first  in  the 
world,  if  the  world  possesses  another 
like  him". 

Assignment  of  rank,  however,  if  it 
be  one  of  the  functions  of  criticism, 
is  hardly  the  most  important.  What 
matters  it  if  Dario  be  the  greatest 
poet  that  ever  wrote  in  Spanish,  or 
merely  the  second  or  third,  when  we 
have  the  concrete  and  undebatable  evi- 
dence of  the  immense  influence  he  ex- 
erted upon  the  Spanish  world  of  his 
time?    To  us  of  this  nation  Dario  is 


important  in  more  than  one  sense:  not 
only  is  he  the  poet  who  summarizes 
an  epoch  and  speaks  for  a  continent; 
he  is  the  man  of  the  world  who  epito- 
mizes a  racial  culture  that  we  must 
surely  understand  better  than  we  do 
now  if  we  are  to  cement  those  ties 
with  our  Spanish-American  neighbors 
which  commercial  relations  only  ini- 
tiate but  never  fully  tighten.  Were 
it  only  from  purely  material  motives 
we  should  know  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  our  prospective  customers 
better,  for  it  has  become  a  platitude 
that  in  order  to  do  business  with  our 
Southern  neighbors  we  must  be  able 
to  meet  them  socially  and  intellectu- 
ally as  well.  But  the  war  has  empha- 
sized another  fact,  one  more  funda- 
mental to  our  present  purpose:  intel- 
lectual intercourse  between  different 
peoples  leads  to  beneficial  fertilization 
of  one  nation  by  another.  In  the 
past  mere  difference  has  too  often 
been  dismissed  as  inferiority;  an  in- 
crease in  knowledge  of  one  another 
must  inevitably  work  toward  a  friend- 
ship that  is  founded  on  something 
more  firm  than  a  profitable  inter- 
change of  commodities.  Is  there  not 
something  of  silent  reproach  in  the 
fact  that  North  American  poetry  has 
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nothing  to  match  with  Dario's  "Salu- 
tation to  the  Eagle",  written  in  1906 
to  welcome  our  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  held  that  year  in 
Brazil — a  poem  in  which  the  proud 
fear  of  the  United  States  as  an  in- 
vader of  South  America  (expressed 
in  his  ode  "To  Roosevelt")  gave  way 
to  a  more  optimistic  view?  Such  a 
note,  which  is  more  or  less  casual  in 
Dario,  is  fundamental  in  the  labors  of 
Jos6  Santos  Chocano,  his  successor. 
Yet  did  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  elicit  from  our  poets  such  a 
paean  as  Chocano's  "Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama" or  the  same  bard's  "Song  of  the 
Future"?  The  war  has  done  much 
to  dissipate  the  atmosphere  of  dis- 
trust that  is  characteristic  of  certain 
of  Dario's  poems,  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  Chocano's  Pan-Ameri- 
canism yet  reflects  the  spirit  of  Span- 
ish-America as  a  whole.  Those  of  us 
who  give  thought  to  the  matter  at  all 
cannot  feel  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
totally  blameless.  Fortunately  the 
situation,  far  from  being  hopeless, 
grows  brighter  every  day. 

II 

Some  inner  unity  between  Dario 
the  man  and  Dario  the  poet  there 
doubtless  existed;  it  was  of  the  kind, 
however,  that  is  little  apparent  out- 
wardly. Yet  the  man  is  as  lovable  as 
his  work  is  perfect;  it  is  as  if  the 
beauty  of  his  childlike  character  were 
transmuted  by  some  subtle,  spiritual 
alchemy  into  the  beauty  of  his  god- 
like poesy.  His  autobiography,  writ- 
ten about  four  years  before  his  death, 
is  a  book  of  engaging  candor,  reveal- 
ing the  man  behind  the  poet.  He  as- 
sumes no  airs,  no  rdle  of  an  inspired 
prophet;  nor  does  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  impart  to  his  frankness  any 
suspicion  of  parading  pose,  of  sensa- 
tional confession.    His  prose  here  is 


simple,  unpretentious,  even  conversa- 
tional, yet  rich  in  colorful  words  and 
felicitous  phrases.  He  is  aware  of  his 
faults,  but  takes  them  for  granted, 
and  wastes  no  time  in  futile  repen- 
tance or  ostentatious  peccavis.  He  is 
generous  in  his  appraisal  of  others, 
generous  to  a  fault,  and  charitable  to- 
ward those  who  have  sought  to  do 
him  harm.  He  is  the  possessor  of  a 
deep  sense  of  humor  which,  like  all 
deep  humor,  plumbs  the  well  of  sor- 
row. He  is  a  cosmopolitan  spirit,  a 
wanderer,  and  one  whose  essentially 
human  attributes  accord  him  citizen- 
ship wherever  he  comes. 

From  him  we  learn  that  his  real 
name  should  have  been  Felix  Rubto 
Garcia  Sarmiento,  but  that  his  par- 
ents early  separated,  whereupon  he 
fell  under  the  protectorate  of  a  colo- 
nel, Ramirez,  whose  name  he  adopted 
for  some  time.  From  a  great-grand- 
father, however,  who  was  of  suffi- 
cient fame  in  Leon,  Nicaragua,  to  have 
all  his  descendants  grouped  generi- 
cally  by  his  Christian  name  as  "the 
Darios",  the  future  poet  took  the  name 
which  he  was  eventually  to  enshrine 
in  the  history  of  Spanish  letters.  An 
infant  prodigy,  he  could  read  at  three ; 
local  fame  first  came  toihim  as  a  skil- 
ful versifier  of  epitaphs  (!)  and  be- 
fore long  he  was  known  in  Central 
America  as  "the  child  poet";  he  was 
first  "published"  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen. Already  he  had  tasted  the  bit- 
ter sweets  of  love,  the  most  burninsr 
of  his  flames  being  a  North  American 
circus  performer  whose  name,  ever 
after,  remained  in  his  mind — Horten- 
sia  Buislay. 

Ever  since  he  could  remember, 
Dario  was  of  a  neurotic  temperament; 
his  childhood  nurses  filled  him  with 
tales  that  developed  in  him  a  religious 
strain  more  superstitious  than  theis- 
tic;  with  the  coming  of  adolescence 
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his  innate  melancholy  was  accentu- 
ated. There  is  something  at  once 
humorous  and  pitiable  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  man  like  Dario,  grown  to 
imposing  stature,  being  tormented  by 
his  friends  because  of  his  well-known 
weakness:  a  fear  of  the  dark,  which 
the  poet  attributed  directly  to  the 
nursery  tales  upon  which  he  was  early 
fed. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Darlo  was 
already  engaged  in  journalistic  pur- 
suits, an  occupation  that  was  to  be- 
come a  lifelong  companion,  a  passion 
as  well  as  a  financial  necessity.  Jour- 
nalism has  always  devoured  much  of 
the  best  in  literary  men ;  this  has  been 
particularly  true  of  journalism  in 
Spanish  America;  yet  when  one  thinks 
of  some  of  the  pages  that  it  produced 
from  Dario,  he  is  ready  enough  to 
forget  much  else.  From  now  on,  the 
poet  was  to  be  busy  almost  continu- 
ously with  one  venture  after  another 
into  the  realm  of  reviews  and  period- 
icals, as  well  as  with  journalistic 
duties,  whether  in  South  America, 
(where  he  early  became  known  in 
Chile)  or  in  Europe,  where  he  de- 
ceived himself  into  thinking  that  he 
was  an  important  diplomat.  There 
was  a  strain  of  the  sybarite  in  Dario ; 
he  loved  spectacle,  luxury,  the  con- 
course of  crowds;  but  in  these,  as  in 
all  else,  he  saw  beyond  the  merely  out- 
ward, and  was  able  to  discern  a  beauty 
hidden  to  the  common  eye.  He  had  a 
childish  weakness  for  the  diplomat's 
uniform;  it  is  such  a  photograph  of 
him  that  adorns  the  cover  of  his  au- 
tobiography. Yet  there  was  always 
about  him  a  certain  enigmatic  silence 
in  company,  rarely  broken. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  great  poet 
as  he  appeared  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, 1900,  given  by  his  friend,  Vargas 
Vila,  in  the  book  on  Bub£n  Darf o : 

"He  was  still  young,  well  built,  with 


a  genial  glance  and  a  sad  air.  It 
seemed  that  all  the  races  of  the  world 
had  placed  their  seal  upon  that  coun- 
tenance, which  was  like  a  shore  that 
had  received  the  kisses  of  all  the  waves 
in  the  ocean.  It  might  have  been  said 
that  he  had  the  countenance  of  his 
poetry — Oriental  and  Occidental,  Af- 
rican and  Japanese,  with  a  perpetual 
vision  of  Hellenic  shores  in  his  dreamy 
pupils.  And  he  appeared,  as  always, 
sculptured  out  of  Silence;  he  was  his 
own  shadow.'' 

It  was  at  this  exposition,  by  the 
way,  that  Rub^n  Dario  met  Oscar 
Wilde.  He  has  left  us,  in  his  auto- 
biography, an  interesting  portrait  of 
the  great  Englishman,  presenting  him 
as  a  "somewhat  robust,  shaved  gentle- 
man, with  an  abbatial  air,  very  engag- 
ing in  manner,  who  spoke  French  with 
a  marked  English  accent.  .  .  .  Rarely 
have  I  met  a  person  of  greater  dis- 
tinction, a  more  elegant  culture,  a 
more  genteel  urbanity.  He  had  lately 
come  out  of  prison.  His  former 
French  friends,  who  had  showered 
him  with  adulation  in  his  days  of 
wealth  and  triumph,  now  ignored 
him.  ...  He  had  even  changed  his 
name  at  the  hotel  where  he  stopped, 
calling  himself  by  a  Balzaquian  title, 
Sebastian  Menmolth.  All  his  works 
had  been  placed  under  the  ban  in 
England.  He  was  living  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  London  friends.  For  rea- 
sons of  health  he  needed  a  trip  to 
Italy,  and  with  all  respect  he  was  of- 
fered the  necessary  expense  by  a  bar- 
man named  John.  A  few  months  later 
poor  Wilde  died,  and  I  was  unable  to 
go  to  his  burial,  for  when  I  learned 
of  his  death  the  unfortunate  fellow 
was  already  under  the  sod.  And  now 
in  England  and  all  over  the  world  his 
glory  begins  anew." 

Vargas  Vila's  commemoratory  work 
on  Darfo,  written  shortly  after  the 
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death  of  the  master,  is  remarkable  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Here,  too, 
Dario's  life  seems  a  thing  apart  from 
his  poetry;  his  poetic  fire  struck  a 
deep  response  in  his  noted  friend,  re- 
sulting in  a  poet's  account  of  a  poet 
— ^a  lyric  biography,  Vargas  Vila's 
tribute  is  moreover  a  daring  example 
of  orthographical  idiosyncracies; 
there  are  no  paragraphs  in  the  book, 
or  rather,  every  sentence  is  a  para- 
graph by  itself.  There  are  no  periods, 
for  this  function  is  usurped  by  semi- 
colons; this,  however,  is  not  half  so 
irritating  as  the  author's  habit  of 
placing  a  comma  after  a  simple  pro- 
noun-subject. Yet  despite  these  ex- 
ternal examples  of  free  punctuation 
(and  why  not  free  punctuation  if  we 
already  have  free  verse  and  free  mu- 
sic?) the  lyric  biography  is  well 
worth  reading.  No  one  who  wants 
to  know  the  whole  Dario  will  omit  it 
from  his  list.  Dario  himself  openly 
avowed  his  weakness  for  ateohol ;  Var- 
gas Vila  tells  us  that  the  poet  had  one 
"sacramental  phrase" — ^that  phrase 
was  "Tengo  sed"  (I  am  thirsty). 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Dario's  un- 
quenchable thirst  hastened  his  death, 
as  it  has  done  for  more  than  one  Span- 
ish-American genius  before  him.  It 
was  his  anesthetic  for  Life. 

Ill 

The  Modemista  movement  in  Span- 
ish poetry,  which  Dario  definitely  es- 
tablished in  1888  with  the  appearance 
of  his  volume  of  mingled  prose  and 
poetry  called  "Azul"  ("Blue"),  had 
precursors  in  other  Spanish-American 
countries.  But  Dario  did  more  than 
merely  crystallize  the  movement;  he 
rapidly  became  the  leader  and  path- 
blazer,  finally  carrying  the  revolution 
to  Spain  itself.  The  "modemistas" 
received  their  inspiration  from 
France,  the  beloved  renovator  in  all 


ages  of  Spanish  letters.  The  revolu- 
tion originated,  under  the  influence 
of  the  ^Parnassians,  decadents  and 
symbolists, 'in  a  reaction  against  the 
cold  formalism  into  which  Spanish 
verse  had  fallen.  That  Poe  and  Walt 
Whitman  should  quickly  have  become 
favorites  with  the  new  Spanish  school 
is  hardly  surprising;  we  learned  real- 
ly to  appreciate  these  compatriots 
from  the  same  source — France. 

In  a  larger  sense  Dario  is  of  no 
school  but  that  of  beauty.  His  tech- 
nical innovations  are  numerous,  and 
naturally  receive  much  consideration 
from  the  Spanish  critics;  to  foreign- 
ers, especially  non-Latins,  this  phase 
of  his  work  must  remain  subordi- 
nate. It  is  interesting  to  point  out 
that  the  "modernistas"  are  not  really 
so  much  innovators  in  this  respect  as 
they  are  revivers.  They  rescued  Span- 
ish verse  from  a  slavery  to  a  few  me- 
ters by  resuscitating  others  that  had 
long  lain  dormant  and  by  introducing 
French  forms;  one  of  the  Iberian 
critics  even  avers  that  for  free  verse 
there  was  a  prototype  in  old  Spanish 
poetry.  This  same  attitude  of  reviver 
rather  than  innovator  is  noticeable 
among  the  new  poets  of  our  own  coun- 
try, as  interpreted  by  Harriet  Mon- 
roe in  the  introduction  to  the  anthol- 
ogy issued  not  long  ago  by  her  and 
Alice  Henderson. 

It  is  easy,  too,  to  make  of  Dario  a 
worshiper  at  the  shrine  of  art  for  art's 
sake.  Yet  his  poems  are  by  no  means 
sterile  models  of  flawless  technique. 
In  his  progress  from  the  earliest  ex- 
emplifications of  his  powers — in  his 
autobiography  he  tells  us  that  "I 
never  learned  how  to  write  verses.  It 
was  organic,  natural,  inborn" — ^he 
makes  a  vast  curve  from  the  chiseled 
lines  of  classicism  to  the  prophetic 
strophes  of  a  Whitman.  He  was  a 
classic  by  temperament,  one  writer 
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tells  us,  and  a  modern  by  culture.  His 
work  exhibits  the  solidity  of  the  classic 
style,  with  all  the  restlessness  of  the 
modem  spirit.  Yet  his  numerous 
critics  agree  in  one  thing,  that  his 
chief  attribute  is  grace  and  delicacy 
rather  than  power.  There  is  power  in 
Darlo,  and  plenty  of  it;  he  is  by  no 
means  the  poet  of  graceful  swans  and 
languid  swains  that  a  poem  read  here 
and  there  might  make  us  imagine; 
but  that  power,  for  the  most  part,  has 
been  distilled  into  vibrant  beauty.  It 
is  not  the  vigorous,  self-confident,  con- 
tinental trumpeting  of  a  Chocano; 
there  is  a  classic  repose  about  Dario's 
work  that  seems  coldly  perfect  at  first, 
like  the  cold  perfection  of  a  marble 
statue.  Yet  that  statue  has  substance 
and  solidity  as  well  as  grace;  look  at 
it  long  enough  and  it  comes  to  life  like 
a  new  Galatea  under  the  loving  caress 
of  her  Pygmalion. 

At  the  very  appearance  of  Dario's 
first  significant  volume,  ''Azul",  Juan 
Valera  discerned  in  the  youth  a  new 
spirit,  and  a  ''mental  Gallicism"  that 
was  all  the  more  surprising  in  that 
Dario  had  at  that  time  been  no  nearer 
to  France  than  Valparaiso,  Chile. 
When  his  "Prosas  Profanas"  were  is- 
sued eight  years  later,  in  1896,  it 
was  seen  that  a  great  stride  forward 
had  been  taken;  in  "Cantas  de  Vida 
y  Esperanza"  ("Songs  of  Life  and 
Hope",  1905)  the  singer  stood  forth 
in  all  the  confidence  of  full  matur- 
ity. The  vitality  of  the  poet's  pro- 
ductions is  indirectly  attested  by  the 
criticism  he  has  evoked.  Jos6  En- 
rique Rod6's  analysis  of  the  "Prosas 
Profanas"  ranks  with  the  finest  pages 
that  South  American  criticism  has 
produced  .  Gonzdles-Blanco's  "Estud- 
io  Preliminar"  of  Darlo's  work  is  an 
exhaustive  (and  exhausting!)  treatise 
by  a  Spaniard  whose  mania  for  ci- 
tation cannot  mar  the  thoroughness  of 


his  investigation  and  the  general  va- 
lidity of  his  conclusions.  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  pausing  for  a  moment  upon 
Gonzales-Blanco,  for  no  student  of 
Spanish-American  literature  will  go 
far  in  his  investigations  before  com- 
ing upon  that  critic's  valuable  and 
voluminous  studies.  Page  upon  page 
of  quotations  from  the  most  recondite 
and  varied  sources  submerge  the  bark 
of  his  commentary  in  an  ocean  of  al- 
lusion. What  other  critics  are  content 
to  read,  ponder  and  silently  assimi- 
late, he  must  needs  place  in  formidable 
foot-notes  that  bristle  with  Latin, 
French,  German,  English  and  Greek, 
until  the  reader  lias  stored  up  all  the 
sensations  necessary  for  a  well-defined 
polyglot  nightmare.  And  as  if  this 
were  not  sufficient,  Gonz&les-Blanco 
annotates  himself  and  deserts  the  sub- 
ject of  his  study  time  and  again  in 
order  to  prove  that  he  is  justified  in 
his  multifarious  quoting  and  to  air 
his  views  upon  the  functions  of  criti- 
cism. Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  he 
is  a  man  that  must  be  known,  and  has 
contributed  valuable  services  to  the 
cause  of  Spanish  letters  in  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  If  only  he  had 
learned  from  Dario  the  art  of  writing 
Castilian  prose!  Rather  the  punctu- 
ation of  a  Vargas  Vila  than  the  ple- 
thoric citations  of  a  Gonz&les-Blanqo ! 
From  these  critics  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  composite  photograph,  so  to 
speak,  of  what  the  great  poet  looks 
like  to  the  cultured  Spanish  reader.  In 
his  varied  manifestations  he  is  called 
a  Christian  Olympian,  a  pantheist 
garbed  in  the  Catholic  liturgy,  en- 
dowed with  "Nipponism",  "contempla- 
tive Asiaticism",  and  fundamentally 
pagan.  Another  terms  him  Greek  in 
his  cult  of  beauty  and  Hebrew  in  his 
strain  of  prophecy — a  cosmopolitan 
lyrist.  Catholic  in  sentiment  only. 
The  artist,  however,  is  too  expansive, 
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too  all-inclusive,  to  be  included  in  any 
narrow  hoop  of  classification.  The 
genius  of  Darlo  lies  largely  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  so  identified  him- 
self with  an  epoch  that  the  epoch  may 
now  be  identified  with  him.  Many 
were  the  influences  that  he  absorbed 
from  his  changing  environments,  yet 
he  made  them  completely  his  own.  He 
was  a  poet  rich  alike  in  harmonious 
responses  to  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, and  in  pregnant  previsions  of  the 
world  to  come. 

Dario's  importance  to  modem  Span- 
ish prose  is  only  less  than  that  to 
poetry.  His  volumes  of  criticisms  and 
chronicles  are  significant  not  only  for 
their  manner  but  for  their  matter. 
As  early  as  1893  his  book  ''Los  Raros" 
("Rare  Spirits")  elicited  from  William 
Archer  the  comment  that  from  what 
he  could  half  make  of  the  work  he 
would  learn  Spanish  so  that  he  might 
read  it.  Some  of  the  prose  in  this 
volume  actually  sings  itself  into  the 
ear.  The  poet's  mastery  of  prose  was 
discernible  as  early  as  "Azul";  "Pro- 
sas  Profanas"  is,  in  reference  to  the 
revolutionary  effect  it  produced,  to 
Spanish  poetry  what  its  predecessor 
was  to  prose.  There  was  early  prom- 
ise of  a  novel  by  Darfo,  to  be  called 
"La  Came"  ("Flesh").  Whether  this 
was  to  be  of  the  erotic  character  that 
so  frightened  Juan  Valera  none  can 
say ;  the  novel  was  never  finished.    The 


erotic  element  in  Dario's  poetry  is 
treated  by  him  with  that  same  touch 
that  transmuted  everything  else  he 
laid  hands  upon.  Barring  the  crude 
misogsmy  of  some  juvenile  verses,  the 
erotic  in  Dario  is  cleansed  by  the  very 
flame  of  his  art. 

What  of  Dario's  meaning  to  us?  I 
do  not  refer  to  his  political  fears  and 
hopes.  I  mean  what  has  his  poetry  to 
bring  to  our  spiritual  life?  Poetry 
has  the  great  disadvantage  of  being 
much  evaporated  in  the  transit  from 
one  tongue  to  another;  if  it  is  at  all 
possible,  by  all  means  read  Darfo,  of 
all  poets,  in  the  original.  Once  granted, 
however,  that  the  happy  poet  may  be 
found  who  can  render  this  genius's 
music  into  our  language,  poetry  has 
this  advantage :  that  it  deals  with  fun- 
damental, universal  emotions  and  reac- 
tions only  less  directly  than  music  it- 
self. To  know  Dario  is  to  look  dif- 
ferently upon  men  and  women  and  the 
world  about  us  after  we  have  read 
him;  to  see  a  new  beauty  in  an  old 
theme;  to  discover  new  aspects  of  our 
inner  life;  to  breathe  a  new  atmos- 
phere. It  is  not  given  to  many  men  in 
any  land  to  accomplish  this  so  fully  as 
did  this  noble  spirit  who  was  "not  only 
the  first  among  the  great,  but  the  first 
among  the  good",  as  Vargas  Vila  puts 
it;  or,  in  the  similar  words  of  a  lesser- 
known  critic,  Alberto  Tens,  "a  saint 
of  goodness  and  a  priest  of  beauty". 
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New  York,  June,  1919. 

What  effect  will  Prohibition  have 
on  the  publishing  of  new  editions  of 
the  "Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam"? 
Our  wags  and  jesters  in  the  press 
have  for  some  time  been  treating 
facetiously  the  idea  of,  so  to  say,  lit- 
erature under  the  lid.  Here,  however, 
is  a  perfectly  ponderable  thought.  If 
this  coming  Christmas  sees  not  five 
or  six  new  editions  of  "Omar",  this 
will  be  (in  the  book  trade)  a  thing 
as  epochal,  without  parallel,  as  Pro- 
hibition itself.  As,  however,  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  volumes  of 
the  Omarian  quatrains  is  not  men- 
tioned in  President  Wilson's  War 
Measure  or  in  the  eighteenth  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  that  they  will  not  be  on  tap  in 
their  usual  quantity. 

Indeed,  there  is  something  alto- 
gether mysterious  about  this  Omar 
business.  There  is  not,  I  believe, 
available  a  complete  bibliography  of 
the  editions  of  "Omar  Khayyam".^ 
Thomas  B.  Mosher  used  to  keep  one 
brought  down  to  date  for  inclusion 
as  a  feature  in  an  edition  of  his  own. 
But  some  nine  years  ago  this  feature 
had  attained  to  such  length  that  it 
threatened  to  swamp  the  boat,  so  to 
put  it,  and  was  abandoned.  Mr. 
Tompkins,  you  know  Mr.  Tompkins — 
bookseller,  tall,  bald,  pale.  .  •  .  How- 
ever, no  matter.  Mr.  Tompkins  re- 
gards it  as  a  modest  computation  that 
there  are  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
distinct  editions  now  before  the 
American  public 

The  copy  of  one  of  these  editions 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  (a  superior 


edition  on  Van  Gelder  paper)  is  of 
the  tenth  printing.  This  little  volume 
is  printed  in  unassailable  taste.  It  is 
bound  in  three-quarter  crushed  le- 
vant morocco.  Copies  of  "Omar" 
have  doubtless  been  bound  in  every 
material  that  ever  enclosed  a  book, 
and  some  (I  have  seen)  have  been 
bound  in  substances  which,  I  fancy, 
no  one  before  ever  thought  of  putting 
on  a  book.  In  size  there  is  (so  far  as 
I  know)  no  elephant-folio  "Omar"; 
but  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  bet  that 
there  are  "Omars"  of  every  other 
size.  Narrow  perpendicular  oblong, 
narrow  horizontal  oblong,  square — in 
any  shape  in  which  a  book  is  made 
there  is  an  "Omar".  Schools  of  il- 
lustration have  arisen,  anfi  flourished, 
and  illustrated  "Omar",  and  passed 
away — gone  by  the  board  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  to  allude  to  them 
brings  a  happy  smile  of  derision  at 
their  ideas  and  methods.  And  other 
schools  of  illustration  have  arisen, 
quick  with  the  new  day— and  have 
illustrated  "Omar".  Think  of  Elihu 
Vedder  and  think  of  Frank  Bran- 
gwyn! 

I  knew  a  man  (he  was  called  "the 
vice-chancellor")  who  made  a  hobby 
of  collecting  "Omars" — ^why,  heaven 
only  knows!  He  was  esteemed  a  just 
judge,  and  he  was  a  charming  gentle- 
man v/ho  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
much  literature.  He  warned  the  book- 
seller (of  whom  I  have  just  spoken)  to 
let  no  "Omar"  escape  him;  he  sought 
him  to  scent  out  queer  "Omars"  (III), 
to  capture  early  "Omars",  to  import 
aU  EngUsh  "Omars".  He  (the  vice- 
ohanceUor)  wanted  his  "Omar"  com- 
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plete.  Perhaps  his  pleasure  was  in 
the  thought  that,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
there  never  would  be  any  end  to  such 
a  toy — ^his  "Omar"  would  never  be 
complete:  there  would  probably  be  two 
new  "Omars"  awaiting  him  on  his 
next  Saturday  call  at  the  bookseller's. 
But  the  funny  thing  is  that  by  no 
other  system  of  gathering  books  (than 
by  collecting  "Omars")  could  one 
possibly  get  together  a  more  worth- 
less lot  of  volumes.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able, indeed  nothing  is  more  likely, 
that  the  first  full-fledged  "gift  book" 
was  a  volume  of  "Omar  Khayyam". 
There  are,  of  course,  editions  of  the 
"Rubaiyat"  just  as  presentable  in  ef- 
fect as  if  they  were  editions  of  any 
other  book  (a  few,  a  few)  ;  but  there 
never  was  any  other  work  of  litera- 
ture which  ever  got  itself  into  any- 
thing like  as  many  queer,  odd,  strange, 
and  peculiar  costumes  as  our  old  Per- 
sian friend  of  the  now  discredited 

jug. 

One  of  the  reasons,  doubtless,  why 
the  "Rubaiyat"  has  been  so  successful 
(almost,  I  should  say,  without  par- 
allel) as  a  gift  book  is  that  it  is  so 
altogether  appropriate  to  all  seasons 
and  occasions.  For  Christmas  there 
has  been,  for  years  amany,  no  better 
staple  in  the  book  trade  than  the 
poem  containing  the  lines: 

And  that  Inverted  Bowl  we  call  the  Sky. 
Where  under  crawling  coop't  we  live  and  die, 

Lift  not  thy  hands  to  It  for  help — for  It 
Rolls  Impotently  on  as  Thou  or  I. 

Nothing  certainly  can  be  pleasanter 
for  a  young  lady  on  her  birthday  than 
for  her  to  open  an  embossed  card- 
board box  and  take  out  a  dainty  little 
volume  bound  in,  presumably,  ooze 
mouse,  and  have  her  eye  light  upon 
the  lines: 

Oh  Thou,  who  didst  with  Pitfall  and  with  Gin 
Beset  the  Road  I  was  to  wander  In, 


Thou  wilt  not  with  Predestination  round 
Enmesh  me,  and  impute  my  Fall  to  Sin? 

• 

And  anyone  who  has  forgotten  until 
the  last  moment  an  Easter  greeting 
to,  say,  an  aunt,  knows  instinctively 
that  an  excellent  makeshift  is  a  dainty 
volume  which  includes  this  quatrain: 

Oh,  come  with  old  Khayyam,  and  leave   the 

Wise 
To  talk ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  Life  flies ; 
One  thing  Is  certain,  and  the  Rest  Is  Lies ; 
The  flower  that  once  has  hlown  forever  dies. 

And  so  on.  Decoration  Day,  Inde- 
pendence Day,  Hallowe'en,  Labor 
Day,  the  birthdays  of  Columbus, 
Washington,  and  Lincoln,  for  wed- 
dings and  conmiencements,  etc.,  etc., 
etc., — if  you  want  to  give  a  book 
(and  know  nothing  whatever  about 
books)  you  light,  by  some  happy  in- 
stinct, on  some  fancy  get-up  of  the 
"Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam".  More 
different  kinds  of  people,  doubtless, 
have  bought  copies  of  "Omar"  than 
of  any  other  book  going. 


Funny  job — ^working  for  a  publish- 
ing house.  I  knew  a  man  who  worked 
for  a  publishing  house.  Hei  came  to 
a  tragic  end.  Brooded  on  the  thing. 
Unsettled  his  mind.  Went  off  his 
top,  clear  off,  finally.  I  saw  him  dur- 
ing his  last  days.  It  was  very  sad. 
He  couldn't  place  me.  (I'd  known 
him  for  twenty  years.)  Thought  I  was 
an  author.  Every  little  bit  he  would 
leap  up  and  cry  out  at  me:  "Don't 
tell  me  the  plot!  Don't  tell  me  the 
plot!"  Then,  shaking  and  gibbering, 
he  would  fall  back  into  his  chair,  and, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
moan:  "Don't  tell  me  the  plot.  No, 
no,  no,  no!" 

It  had  been,  among  other  things, 
this  man's  business  to  see  persons 
who  called  to  submit  manuscripts.  I 
took  down  some  of  his  ravings,  for 
the  weird  light  they  threw  on  human 
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nature.  I  find, .  however,  that  in  the 
main  they  are  too  harrowing  to  print. 

It  is  an  occupation,  that  of  my  un- 
fortunate friend's,  in  which  one  is 
continually  exposed  to  one  of  the  most 
rampant  of  human  perversities — ^that 
is  the  demoniac  passion,  apparently 
universal  today,  to  get  something  or 
other  "published".  What  talismanic 
virtue  there  is  about  having  some- 
thing or  other  published  it  is  not, 
from  the  inside  it  would  seem,  exactly 
easy  to  say.  Of  course  there  is  the 
idea,  doubtless  rather  prevalent,  that 
to  publish  a  book  is  instantly  to  find 
the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow. 

There  was  that  gentleman  who  came 
to  see  my  friend,  and  was  what  Mr. 
Herford  calls  "intensely  intense".  He 
fixed  my  friend  with  his  glittering 
eye — that  eye  lit  by  the  delirious  fire 
of  being  on  the  quest  of  getting  some- 
thing published.  He  pounded  his  palm 
with  his  fist.  In  a  rushing  torrent 
came  his  words.  The  novel  he  had 
written  (in  long  hand)  made  him, 
himself,  laugh;  it  made  him  cry.  It 
brought  out  (he  declared)  all  that  was 
best  in  human  nature;  that,  he  be- 
lieved, was  the  way  to  write — ^to  do 
the  world  good.  It  was  a  religious 
book,  this.  Wholesome!  Full  of 
real  human  beings!  It  was  "founded 
on  fact".  It  was.  ...  It  was.  .  •  . 
jLw  iv^as.  ... 

Now  about  the  "terms".  How 
many  copies  would  **we"  sell?  My 
friend  ought  to  know  about  a  thing 
like  that.  And  what  would  be  his, 
the  author's,  return?  When  told  that, 
if  accepted,  the  novel  might,  luckily, 
sell  out  an  edition  of  two  thousand 
copies,  within  perhaps  a  year,  and 
that  the  author  would  get  a  royalty 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  on 
each  copy  sold — ^when  told  these 
things  a  ghastly  glaze  came  over  this 


gentleman's  popping  eyes;  his  mouth, 
arrested  on  the  point  of  speech,  hung 
agape;  and  altogether  he  looked  as  if 
he  might  be  about  to  suffer  an  apo- 
plectic stroke.  Then,  rallying  a  bit 
under  the  blow:  "Why!"  he  stam- 
mered, "I  heard  that  Harold  Bell 
Wright  sells  into  four  million!" 

The  only  peaceful  memory  at  all 
which  my  friend  seemed  to  have  in 
his  poor  brain  was  that  of  a  remark- 
able lady  (remarkable,  that  is,  in 
this)  who  apparently  regarded  any 
discussion  whatever  as  superfluous. 
She  called  one  day  and,  without  any 
preceding  negotiations,  delivered  a 
large  cardboard  box  containing,  pre- 
sumably, her  "complete  poetical 
works";  withdrawing  with  the  single 
comment:  "I  suppose  you  will  send 
me  the  proofs". 

He  was,  however  (my  friend),  very 
frightened  of  the  army,  of  the  armies 
of  all  the  allies.  First  the  English 
army  and  the  Canadian  army  had  been 
dribbling  in,  such  of  them  as  had  been 
gassed,  or  wounded,  or  were  repatri- 
ated prisoners,  or  something  like  that, 
all  with  their  "personal  narratives". 
There  was  a  little  cockney ;  because  of 
his  being,  it  seems,  an  immense  hero 
and — being  inspired  by  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  popular  recognition  of 
this — ^having  suddenly  acquired  an 
extraordinary  ability  for  publicly  rat- 
tling off  cockney  like  a  machine-gun, 
he  had  become  much  in  demand  as  a 
shining  speaker  at  Liberty  Loan 
meetings,  and  so  on.  He  had  doubt- 
less rendered  in  this  way,  as  well  as 
in  the  field,  highly  valuable  service. 
But  I  fear  that,  alas!  he  also  had 
much  to  do  with  finishing  my  friend. 
On  the  numerous  occasions  on  which 
he  called,  quite  unsolicited,  to  see 
about  his  manuscript,  he  addressed 
my  friend,  at  the  range  of  something 
like  two  feet,  as  though  he  were  en- 
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gaged  in  firing  a  great  audience.  You 
could  edge  him  toward  the  elevator 
door  bit  by  bit,  and  this  for  the  in- 
stant seemed  to  take  his  mind  from 
the  innumerable  reasons  why  his 
manuscript  should  be  published;  but 
at  every  third  step  he  stalled  and  laid 
down  another  barrage,  so  that  when 
Anally  he  was  got  off,  my  friend  was 
left  with  shell-shock  for  the  rest  of 
the  morning.  His  book,  by  the  way, 
n-as — just  as  you  would  expect.  Or 
perhaps  worse. 

The  English  and  Canadians,  how- 
ever, were  comparatively  nothing  at 
all;  as,  after  all,  they  didn't  all  get 
over  here.  When  the  American  army 
began  to  return,  it  came  back  a  whole 
race  of  writers,  or  rather  potential 
writers.  Not  exactly  writers  either, 
but,  as  you  might  say,  potential  col- 
laborators— as  bunches  of  them 
frankly  confessed  that  they  had  never 
written  anything,  and  knew  no  more 
about  writing  than  a  goat;  but  (they 
insisted)  all  that  was  needed  for  the 
greatest  story  ever  was  just  for  my 
friend  to  whistle  back  somewhere  into 
the  office  for  a  trained  journalist  to 
come  out  with  his  pad,  take  down 
their  stuff,  and  then  fix  It  up  right. 

So  with  a  young  woman  who  was 
in  my  friend's  thoughts  night  and 
6xy  toward  the  last.  She  was  a 
homesteader,  or  something  like  that. 
Or  said  she  had  been.  Staked  a  claim 
away  off.  Lived  alone  with  a  bulldog 
two  hundred  miles  from  nowhere. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  today,  she  de- 
clared, were  turned  toward  nothing 
BO  much  as  toward  homesteading.  He 
didnt  see  it  I  Of  course,  he  wouldn't 
see  iti  "That  is  exactly  the  trouble", 
she  exclaimed,  "with  you  people  I  Oh, 
if  only  you  had  the  vision  to  see  tha 
things  I"  All  she  asked  was  for  bim 
to  give  her  the  use  of  an  office  there 
for  several  months  at  a  fair  salary. 


and  a  couple  of  stenographers,  and 
she  would  go  fifty-fifty  with  him  on 
her  story.  She  would  want,  too,  some 
editorial  assistance  on  the  job,  dress- 
ing up  the  manuscript.  And  he  itaj 
friend)  was  just  the  man  for  that. 
Oh,  yes;  she  had  heard  that  he  was 
the  very  man;  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son she  had  at  once  come  here  in- 
stead of  going  to  some  other  house. 
Such  a  proposal  could  not  be  con- 
sidered? And  she  would  have  to  sub- 
mit her  manuscript  before  any  de- 
cision on  it  could  be  undertaken? 
Why,  she  was  living  in  a  furmshed 
room!  The  bills  were  mounting  up. 
She  would  soon  have  no  place  to  go. 
She  was  facing  the  prospect,  facing 
it  right  now,  of  taking  an  underling 
job.  She  hated,  hated  it!  Then  she 
blazed  up  and  told  my  friend  where 
he  got  off  as  to  intelligence.  Then 
she  collapsed  again,  and  the  weight 
of  her  unfortunate  destiny  again  fell 
upon  my  friend  like  a  ton  of  bricks. 
This  call  was  the  opening  of  an  in- 
tensive series  of  communications 
which  this  young  woman  carried  on 
with  first  my  friend  and  then  other 
members  of  the  staff  by  letter,  by 
telephone,  by  messenger,  and  in  per- 
son. 

Then  there  is  that  very  natural 
nervousness  which  so  many  persons 
have  that  their  manuscripts  will  not 
receive  an  effective  reading.  That 
is  they  have  called  to  explain,  to  in- 
sist, or  to  entreat  (as  the  case  may 
be),  that  the  first  chapter  should  not 
be  read  first,  or  the  first  three  chap- 
ters. But  the  fourth,  or  the  fiftji, 
chapter  must  be  read  first  Then  sev- 
eral chapters  should  be  skipped,  and 
the  reading  taken  up  again  at  chap- 
ter nineteen.  Otherwise  the  pub- 
lisher's reader  will  receive  a  totally 
wrong  impression  of  the  book. 

Many  are  apprehensive,  too,  of  itwir 
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book's  going  for  first  consideration 
into  the  hands  of  an  unsympathetic 
person.  They  want  to  see  and  explain 
to  him  all  about  it.  And  they  want 
to  tell  how  many  copies  of  the  book 
they  themselves  can  sell,  because  of 
their  prominence  in  certain  clubs, 
Sunday  Schools,  charitable  organiza- 
tions, and  so  on.  Or  they  want  to 
hire  the  house  to  publish  the  book. 
They  are  (smiling  cheerfully)  quite 
ignorant  as  to  how  such  things  are 
done,  and  would  like  to  inquire  the 
cost  of  a  small  edition.  Or  they  are 
the  browbeating  type,  the  lady  or 
gentleman  who  was  wont  to  say,  with 
a  sneer,  to  my  friend:  "Of  course, 
I  understand  that  you  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  merit  of  a  book,  only 
in  its  popular,  commercial,  success. 
There  is  no  appreciation,  no  compre- 
hension, nowadays  of  the  finer  thinga 
It's  the  trash*  that  gets  boosted." 
And,  very  witheringly  indeed,  much 
more  to  this  effect. 

And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

One  type  more,  however,  I  should 
not  omit  to  mention,  and  then  I  am 
done,  for,  as  I've  said,  the  worst  can- 
not be  told.    That  type  is  the  bribing 


character.  Liet  him  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  called 
on  my  friend  the  last  day  before  he 
was  taken  away.  This  gentleman  was 
a  minister,  an  army  chaplain;  sub- 
mitted a  book  of  poems.  He  was  very 
effusive.  He  said,  "Tell  the  young 
lady  who  does  the  most  work  on  it 
that  I'll  give  her  a  box  of  candy."  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  his  idea 
was,  but  I  fancy  that  he  confused  the 
matter  of  reading  a  manuscript  for 
acceptance  or  rejection,  with  the  busi- 
ness of  proof-reading.  And  why  a 
young  lady,  I  cannot  say.  But  he 
probably  saw  in  his  mind  rows  upon 
rows  of  such  persons  somewhere  in 
a  large  room  carefully  scanning  his 
book. 

He  disappeared.  While  my  friend 
was  out  at  lunch  he  returned  and 
left  at  the  information  desk  a  small 
parcel  addressed  to  him.  My  friend 
undid  a  layer  of  wrapping  paper,  and 
then  several  layers  of  tissue  paper; 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  small  copy 
of  the  "Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khajryam", 
bound  in  undressed  mole,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

MXmRAY    HILL 
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NOVELS  OF  VARIOUS  MOODS 

BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


W.  B.  Maxwell  is  never  afraid  to  be 
serious.  His  latest  book  is  primarily 
a  stoiT  of  the  religious  nature  trying 
vainly  to  make  itself  content,  first 
with  religion  as  a  thing  apart,  and 
second  with  human  love  as  a  thing 
apart.  "For  perfect  peace",  his  young 
parson  has  said,  "the  mirror  of  the 
mind  should  show  nothiifg  but  the 
steady  flame  of  the  contented  soul." 
But  the  soul  turns  out  to  be  in  itself 
an  unruly  member,  yielding  itaelf, 
without  devastating  sense  of  sin,  to 
the  violation  of  a  sacrament.  With- 
out devastating  sense,  for  the  mar- 
riage into  which  Edward  Churchill 
has  broken  is  a.  mockery  if  any  mar- 
riage can  be,  a  brutal  prison  for  the 
woman  who  is  fitted  to  be  his  true 
mate.  He  is  able  to  throw  his  whole 
creed  overboard  after  the  abandoned 
article,  and  thinks  he  has  thrown  his 
faith  with  it.  He  hasn't;  but  since 
to  his  type  faith  and  creed  are  both 
dependent  upon  harmony  with  the 
body  of  the  church,  he  cannot,  as  it 
were,  permit  himself  to  believe  any- 
thing till  the  church  takes  him  back. 
In  the  hour  of  his  revolt  against  her 
laws  he  has  thrown  o£E  the  "devil's 
livery",  swearing  Sever  again  to  bear 
that  "ugly  yoke  of  superstition";  but 
he  cannot  be  really  happy  till  he  has 
once  more  assumed,  or  been  given  the 
right  to  assume,  the  clerical  garb  of 
his  order.  "The  flame  was  leaping 
high;  the  mirror  was  crystal  clear", 
are  the  words  with  which  the  book 
ends. 

Not  the  least  part  of  the  story's 
merit  is  that,  sympathetically  as  the 


facta  have  been  presented,  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  of  the  author's  own 
Interpretation  of  them.  Is  his  mood 
reverent,  or  ironical?  Does  he  think 
of  his  Edward  Churchill  as  a  rather 
flne  sort  of  prig?  Or  as  a  fanatic 
helpless  without  his  fetish?  Or  as  a 
child  of  the  church  bound  to  be  mis- 
erable under  the  displeasure  of  his 
mother?  ...  A  matter  of  curious 
interest  rather  than  primary  impor- 
tance, after  all;  since  here  is  a  true 
picture,  and  It  is  our  affair  to  get  at 
its  meaning,  or  to  give  it  up  as  doubt- 
ful among  a  few  other  things  in  life. 

"The  Mirror  and  the  Lamp"  waa 
written  by  a  man  who  had  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  fighting  on  the  Somme 
and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  written  as  if 
the  war  had  never  been.  Very  few 
current  novels  can  be  said  to  be  even 
nominally  unconscious  of  what  has 
been  happening  to  the  world  during 
the  past  few  years.  And  for  the  most 
part  we  have  been  so  much  occupied 
in  keeping  high-hearted  that  we 
haven't  had  time  to  be  merely  high- 
spirited.  Our  laughter  has  been 
mainly  of  the  semihystericat,  oh-that- 
Baimsfather  kind.  We  have  sniggled 
and  we  have  roared,  and  we  have 
"smiled"  to  order,  as  a  mode  of  carry- 
ing on.  But  we  haven't  been  merry. 
Therefore  a  book  like  "While  Paris 
Laughed"  gives  us  a  strange  and  half- 
guilty  sense  of  release. 

It  isn't  jaunty,  cheer-up  stuff,  turn- 
ing its  back  deliberately  on  the  in- 
convenient present.  Nor  does  It  af- 
fect   anything    strikingly    quaint    or 
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novel  in  theme  or  texture.  Goodness ! 
what  don't  we  know  about  the  Latin 
Quarter  and  her  attics  and  her  young 
geniuses  and  her  cocottes,  whatever 
those  are,  and  all  the  rest?  The 
Greenwich  Village  of  Paris,  as  some- 
body has  recently  said — and  what 
more  remains  to  say?  Nothing,  to  be 
sure — ^but  plenty  remains  to  sing. 
And  who  but  Mr.  Merrick  is  its  gay- 
est songster:  from  his  seasoned  but 
joyous  throat  the  old  melody  ripples 
forth  fresh  and  free,  full  of  delicious 
whimsy  and  sly  laughter.  Which  is 
to  say  (abandoning  in  some  confusion 
our  own  little  warble)  that  he  has  a 
delightful  instrument  of  his  own, 
knows  what  to  play  and  how  to  play 
it,  and  doesn't  care  in  the  least  how 
many  other  people  happen  to  have 
squeaked  or  rumbled  the  same  ditty. 
And  above  all  things  the  melody  of 
youthful  Bohemia  is  surely  the  dis- 
malest  unless  it  be  played  perfectly. 
But  this  is  Mr.  Merrick's  particular 
little  trick — to  do  with  nonchalant 
perfection  the  very  things  of  which  a 
lot  of  clumsy  hands  on  all  sides  are 
making  a  bore  and  a  nuisance.  The 
.  less  a  reviewer  says  of  the  poet  Tri- 
cotrin  and  his  friends  and  his  exploits 
the  better.  The  reader  would  have 
the  right  (for  once)  to  complain  of 
him  as  the  fellow  who  tries  to  paint 
the  lily,  or  to  get  us  its  perfume  by 
braying  it  in  a  mortar. 

This  volume  should  serve  as  an  ex- 
cellent advance  agent  for  the  new 
"uniform  edition"  of  Merrick's  novels 
— there  are  only  thirteen  volumes  in 
all — ^with  its  remarkable  series  of 
prefaces  by  such  writers  as  Barrie, 
Pinero,  Howells,  Wells,  and  Hewlett. 
I  do  not  look  for  much  critical  en- 
lightenment from  most  of  these  pref- 
aces, since  the  novelist  praising  his 
contemporary  is  about  as  judicial  as 
the  publisher's  blurb-monger.    But  it 


will  be  a  remarkable  tribute  of  ad- 
miration and  affection  from  the  other 
headliners  on  the  circuit. 

Mr.  Beresford's  "The  Jervaise 
Comedy"  is  another  warless  perform- 
ance, a  very  English  affair  based  on 
the  persistence,  in  English  country 
life,  of  the  old  feudal  relations  be- 
tween the  aristocratic  landowner  and 
the  yeoman  on  the  land.  The  twen- 
tieth-century story-tellers  have  been 
a  good  deal  occupied  with  this  phe- 
nomenon. They  can't  quite  accept  it 
as  TroUope  did.  They  believe  there  is 
something  quite  provably  wrong 
about  it,  and  go  to  work  rather  ner- 
vously, subjecting  it  to  the  sweetly 
acid  test  of  romantic  convention. 
That  is,  they  make  it  turn  on  the  ques- 
tion of  class  intermarriage,  and  this 
in  its  most  ticklish  form.  Gophetua 
"took  a  chance"  with  his  beggar  maid ; 
but  it  was  the  lady  of  high  degree 
stepping  up  to  the  altar  with  her 
lowly  squire  who  shook  the  founda- 
tions of  society.  Nevertheless  we  had, 
as  much  as  a  dozen  years  ago,  a 
"Richard  Baldock"  by  so  confessedly 
Victorian  an  author  as  Archibald  Mar- 
shall. More  recently  the  thing  seems 
to  be  getting  down  almost  to  a 
formula. 

There  was  an  example  of  it  in  Har- 
old Bindloss's  "The  Buccaneer  Far- 
mer", which  I  was  speaking  of  last 
month.  In  this  kind  of  story,  the  son  of 
the  head  gamekeeper  or  chief  tenant- 
farmer,  whose  family  has  been  on  the 
land  for  generations,  is  destined  to 
win  the  hand  of  the  squire's  or  baro- 
net's daughter.  This  is  the  right 
thing,  it  is  what  ought  to  be  happen- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  country.  But 
you  can't  be  expected  to  swallow  it 
raw,  no  matter  how  worthy  the  game- 
keeper's son  may  be,  and  how  nobly 
he  may  figure  in  contrast  with  the 
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Percys  and  Lord  Reginalds  who  are 
his  more  or  less  perfunctory  rivals  for 
the  lady's  hand.  Therefore  we  take 
him  fairly  young  and  ship  him  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  permit  him  to  make 
his  fortune  there,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  thing  all  good  Americans  do. 
Then,  when  the  ladyship  is  old  enough, 
we  just  bring  him  back  again,  pretty 
well  fumigated  by  wealth  and  Ameri- 
canism, and  let  him  go  to  it,  with  a 
real  look-in  for  his  money.  Thus  Mr. 
Bindloss,  Mr.  Beresford  in  "The  Jer- 
vaise  Comedy",  and  Mr.  Oppenheim  in 
"The  Wicked  Marquis".  In  the  two 
later  instances  we  have  an  added  and 
effective  item,  in  the  past  hidden 
scandal  linking  the  two  families  most 
involved  in  the  action. 

I  think  if  you  try  mentioning  the 
names  Beresford  and  Oppenheim  in 
polite  literary  circles,  you  will  find  the 
former  greeted  with  vague  respect  and 
the  latter  with  a  condescending  smile. 
Mr.  Beresford's  name  belongs  to  the 
lot  which,  Mr.  Swinnerton  complains, 
have  long  "been  used  as  pegs"  by  writ- 
ers on  the  modem  English  novel.  He 
did  a  thumping  long  piece  of  realistic 
narrative  in  the  "Jacob  Stahl"  series. 
He  is  one  of  the  poor  souls  whom 
critics  lay  on  one  side  "to  be  reckoned 
with".  One  might  almost  fancy  him 
setting  his  present  littfe  affair  as  a 
kind  of  trap  for  these  reckoners,  bait- 
ing it  with  the  sophisticated  style, 
affecting  a  grave  concern  with  its 
structure.  It  is  in  fact  a  moderately 
amusing  variation,  in  the  current 
mode,  upon  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  romantic  themes.  The  writer  has 
not  sublimated  it  as  Merrick  subli- 
mated his  old  matters;  he  has  merely 
thrown  an  elaborate  but  by  no  means 
opaque  veil  of  disguise  over  it.  Here 
are  the  Jervaises  and  the  Bankses, 
lords  of  the  manor,  and  age-long  ten- 
ants of  the  Home  Farm.     The  Jer- 


vaises have  never  been  of  much  ac- 
count but  for  their  "birth",  their  prop- 
erty, and  their  complacency.  The 
Bankses  have  always  been  honest, 
thrifty,  and  subservient  to  the  Jer- 
vaises. Two  young  Jervaises,  boy  and 
girl,  two  young  Bankses,  the  same: 
the  latter  being  in  different  ways 
above  their  class.  Anne  Banks  is  edu- 
cated and  charming.  Her  brother  has 
been  more  or  less  purified  by  America* 
but  has  complicated  his  chances  by 
returning  to  become  the  Jervaises' 
chauffeur.  .  .  .  However,  the  shock 
of  Brenda  Jervaise's  misalliance  is 
tempered  by  our  eventual  discovery 
that  she  has  no  legal  right  to  the 
name.  Old  Jervaise  has  begotten  her 
wantonly  (upon  a  helpless  younff  per- 
son of  the  Banks  connection)  and  his 
wife  has  chosen  to  acknowledge  her  in 
order  to  "keep  her  in  sight  of  her 
father  as  a  reminder  of  his  sin" !  Oh, 
dear,  what  sad  fustian  it  is,  if  we  let 
ourselves  take  it  seriously  even  as 
comedy. 

As  for  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  dismiss  him 
with  a  smile  of  condescension.  I  have 
a  notion  that  he  does  as  well  as  he 
chooses  to,  and  that  what  he  does  is 
never  contemptible,  though  always 
amusing.  Certainly  "The  Wicked 
Marquis"  makes  at  least  as  good  a  job 
as  "The  Jervaise  Comedy",  of  very 
much  the  same  materials.  There  is  a 
marquis,  now  about  sixty,  not  much 
farther  on  in  point  of  view  than  the 
marquis  in  the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities". 
This  imperturbable  aristocrat  has, 
twenty  years  ago,  carried  off  the 
(beautiful  and  intelligent)  daughter 
of  his  head  gamekeeper.  He  is  a  wid* 
ower,  and  there  are  ample  precedents. 
"A  few  hundred  years  ago",  says  his 
sister  the  Duchess  to  the  recalcitrant 
gamekeeper,  "it  would  have  been  your 
duty  to  offer  your  womenkind  to  your 
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master  when  you  paid  your  rent". 
According  to  his  lights  the  Marquis 
does  handsomely  by  the  gamekeeper's 
daughter,  educates  her,  and  is  faithful 
to  her  for  twenty  years.  Then  back 
comes  gamekeeper  Vont  from  his 
American  exile,  bringing  his  nephew 
— one  of  those  multimillionaires. 
R-r-revenge  1  Vont  has  lived  for  it  all 
these  years,  and  has  sworn  the  nephew 
to  do  his  part.  Vont  camps  down  be- 
fore the  baronial  hall  and  sits  there 
making  faces ;  the  nephew  has  the  real 
job.  He  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
Duchess  on  shipboard,  becomes  a 
guest  of  the  wicked  Marquis,  and 
readily  gets  that  pretentious  pauper 
into  his  financial  clutches.  There  is 
another  item  in  the  plot  which  our 
nephew  does  not  know  till  the  last 
moment.  But  meanwhile  he  loves  the 
haughty  Lady  Letitia;  and  of  course 
it  i;^  she  and  her  high-nosed  father 
who  are  to  make  a  volte-face  and  ac- 
cept him  with  enthusiasm  as  husband 
and  son-in-law,  in  the  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic finish. 

The  point  is,  granting  the  artificial 
and  even  conventional  nature  of  the 
kind  of  thing,  Mr.  Oppenheim's  han- 
dling of  it  is  by  no  means  markedly 
inferior  to  Mr.  Beresford's.  His  style 
is  as  good,  if  less  deliberately  ''fin- 
ished". The  Mrs.  Banks  of  "The  Jer- 
vaise  Comedy"  stands  by  herself  as  a 
fresh  if  slightly  sketched  bit  of  char- 
acterization ;  for  the  rest  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  the  two  sets 
of  characters. 

"Crater's  Gold"  is  a  comedy  of  the 
land,  that  does  not  begin  and  end  by 
reminding  us  of  a  certain  kind  of 
thing.  It  is  American  and  Eastern- 
American,  but  though  family  and 
property  come  into  it,  they  don't  pre- 
tend to  be  dominating  features.  They 
supply  the  atmosphere  and  setting. 


and  are  handy  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  young  man  and  his  unex- 
pected inheritance  yield  a  sufficiently 
familiar  take-off  for  romantic  action, 
and  by  the  third  page  we  arei  begin- 
ning to  say  to  ourselves,  a  trifle  pa- 
tiently, "Oh,  yes,  now  the  fellow  is 
going  to  find  the  chest  of  gold  under 
the  hearthstone",  when  we  discover 
that  we  are  off  on  a  very  different 
hunt. 

In  a  village  community  not  too  far 
from  New  York,  young  Stiles,  hitherto 
a  hard-working  newspaper  man,  finds 
himself  possessed  of  a  hundred  acres 
of  neglected  land  and  the  wreck  of  a 
terrible  house  of  the  eighteen-f orties : 
"The  blistered  piazza,  the  yellow  clap- 
boarded  walls,  the  sagging  green 
blinds,  and  the  atrocious  veneered 
front  doors  with  their  malarial,  col- 
ored panes  set  around  central  panes 
of  ground  glass.  There  was  certain 
to  be  a  cupola  on  the  roof".  He  camps 
down  there  for  a  week  or  two,  with 
the  aid  of  a  woman  who  "comes  in", 
and  then  languidly  puts  the  property 
in  the  market.  Suddenly  there  is  an 
incursion  of  would-be  purchasers :  one 
Baumgarten,  Broadway  magnate  and 
theatrical  backer;  Erzberger,  a  fa- 
mous manager  from  the  same  district; 
and  later  an  agent  for  certain  local 
interests.  The  fact  is,  our  rural  com- 
munity has  a  sort  of  threefold  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  place  of  run-down  farms 
and  shabby  survivals,  among  them  a 
remarkable  native  or  two,  Mrs.  Fields 
and  Judge  Tyler.  It  is  in  the  nearer 
motoring  zone  of  New  York  City. 
And  it  possesses  a  colony  of  nice 
people  who  have  a  quiet  society  of 
their  own,  and  cherish  somewhat  jeal- 
ously their  well-kept  estates  and  un- 
vulgarized  seclusion.  A  Baumgarten 
or  an  Erzberger  settling  down  among 
them  would  mean  the  end  of  all  things. 
Add  to  these  elements  the  leaven  of  a 
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charming  young  actress  with  the  ac- 
ceisBories  of  an  abandoned  mine,  a 
stream  that  swallows  a  motor-car,  and 
a  general  mystification  very  pleasantly 
resolved  when  we  get  the  clue.  Here 
again,  romantic  and  extravagant  as 
the  action  is,  we  find  quite  as  clear  a 
gift  of  characterization  as  in  many 
conscientiously  dull  chronicles  of  "real 
life". 

Spanish  fiction  means  just  now,  to 
a  very  large  public,  the  author  of  "The 
Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse". 
Pio  Baroja  is  a  different  sort  of 
writer,  but  equally  well  worth  know- 
ing for  those  of  us  who  like  to  get  the 
skeptical  point  of  view  now  and  then, 
to  offset  the  prophetic.  "Caesar  or 
Nothing"  has  a  good  deal  in  common 
with  "The  City  of  the  Discreet"  by 
the  same  author,  which  appeared  in 
English  a  year  or  two  ago.  There, 
you  may  recall,  was  a  young  Spaniard 
educated  in  England,  and  returning  to 
Spain  with  disillusioned  eyes.  The 
discovery  of  his  illegitimacy  does  not 
move  him  toward  optimism.  But  he 
is  a  youth  of  good  enough  intentions, 
and  what  we  pity  him  for  is  not  his 
difficult  adventure  in  pursuit  of  an 
ideal,  but  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
enterprise.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
Caesar  Moncada.  In  a  way  he  is  an 
eccentric  young  egotist,  without  rev- 
erence for  conventions  in  religion  or 
anything  else;  but  beneath  all,  an 
eager  idealist,  who  stakes  everything 
on  the  alternative  of  "Caesar  or  Noth- 
ing", which  to  him  means  winning  the 
fight  for  humanity  or  throwing  up  the 
sponge  altogether.  There  is  to  be  no 
compromise:  either  the  world,  his 
little  world  of  the  Spanish  city  hith- 
erto ruled  by  venality  and  clericalism, 
must  be  set  straight,  or  there  is  no 
use  in  anything,  for  him.  Spanish 
superstition,  and  inertia,  and  negative 


individualism  are  easily  too  much  for 
him.  He  surrenders  with  a  shrug; 
and  traces  of  the  battle  are  soon 
rubbed  from  the  scene: 

To-day  Castro  Duro  has  definitely  aban- 
doned her  Intentions  of  living,  and  returned 
to  order,  as  the  weekly  Conservative  iiaper 
says;  the  fountains  have  dried,  the  schcMl 
been  closed,  the  little  trees  in  Moncada  Park 
have  been  pulled  up.  The  people  emigrate 
every  year  by  hundreds.  To-day  a  mUl  shuts 
down,  to-morrow  a  house  falls  in ;  but  Castro 
Duro  continues  to  live  with  her  venerated 
traditions  and  her  holy  principles,  not  per- 
mitting outsiders  devoid  of  religion  and 
patriotism  to  disturb  her  existence,  not  siKit- 
ting  the  most  holy  rights  of  the  Church,  our 
mother— enveloped  in  dust,  in  dirt,  in  fllth, 
asleep  in  the  sun,  in  the  midst  of  her  grainleaa 
fields. 

A  finishing  touch  is  given  to  the  quiet 
but  savage  irony  of  the  picture  by  the 
excerpt  from  a  "society  column'%  re- 
porting the  later  Caesar  at  home  with 
his  rich  wife — a  dilettante  and  gentle- 
man of  leisure: 

At  Don  Caesar's  house  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  greeting  the  learned  Franciscan  Father 
Martin,  to  whom  the  population  of  Castro 
Duro  owes  so  much.  ...  At  a  halt  in  the 
conversation  we  asked  Senor  Moncada:  "And 
you,  Don  Caesar,  have  no  idea  of  going  back 
into  politics?"  And  he  answered  us,  amil- 
ing:  "NOk  na  What  for?  I  am  nothing, 
nothing**. 

And  so  to  the  "Jimmie  Higgins*'  of 
Upton  Sinclair,  which  the  author  ad- 
mits is  his  best  book.  Like  everything 
he  writes,  it  is  a  book  of  carefully 
selected  fact,  determined  proteist,  and 
vague  prophecy.  And  yet  I  have  a 
feeling  that  in  this  tale  the  spontane- 
ous story-teller  and  the  conscious  ar- 
tist almost  succeeds  in  ousting  the  so- 
cialist and  reformer  altogether.  We 
come  very  near  getting  interpretation 
here,  instead  of  propaganda.  By  way 
of  Jimmie  Higgins,  the  dingy  little 
socialist  worker  of  an  obscure  Ameri- 
can town,  we  observe  the  America  of 
the  past  five  years;  its  social  tyranny, 
its  political  corruption,  its  "industrial 
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unrest''  in  which  union  labor  and  so- 
cialism and  the  I.  W.  W.  forces  work, 
more  or  less  at  cross-purposes,  against 
a  pretty  thoroughly  organized  "capi- 
tal". Jimmie  Higgins  does  not  believe 
in  violence  or  sabotage  or  revolution; 
he  believes  in  the  orderly  conquest  of 
the  world  by  the  socialist  idea.  He 
shares  Mr.  Sinclair's  belief  in  the  in- 
herent virtue  of  those  who  toil  with 
their  hands,  and  the  inherent  vicious- 
ness  of  those  who  toil  merely  with 
their  brains.  You  remember  how  in 
"The  Jungle"  and  "King  Coal"  and 
the  other  novels,  all  laborers  are  noble 
conquerors  or  hapless  victims,  while 
all  capitalists  and  underlings  of  capi- 
tal are  sneaks  and  thugs  and  hogs. 
The  author's  representative  of  the 
dominant  class  in  this  book  is  one 
Lacey  Granitch,  son  of  the  mill  mag- 
nate of  "Leesville",  a  heartless  profli- 
gate. One  feels  it  as  a  sign  of  special 
favor  that  Jimmie  Higgins  is  per- 
mitted, as  it  were,  to  assist  at  the 
scene  of  his  not  quite  speakable  pun- 
ishment. 

But  this  class-hatred  does  not  domi- 
nate the  book  so  strongly  as  its  prede- 
cessors. We  have  a  feeling  (until  near 
the  very  end,  when  the  propagandist 
seizes  the  tiller  as  if  to  prevent  us 
from  making  any  sort  of  comfortable 
mooring)  that  we  are  upon  a  real 
voyage  of  inquiry.  Through  the  be- 
wildered, seeking  eyes  of  Jimmie  Hig- 
gins we  see  the  conflicts  of  peace  over- 
whelmed, for  a  time,  by  the  conflict  of 
war;  German  socialists  forsaking 
their  vows,  American  socialists  torn 
apart  by  racial  sympathies,  American 
labor  succumbing  to  the  bribes  of  the 
war-wage.  We  see  Jimmie's  own  little 
family  horribly  wiped  out  by  a  chance 
explosion  of  munitions  which  social- 
ists have  helped  aim  at  their  comrades 
overseas.  We  see  Jimmie  himself  giv- 
ing in  to  the  call  of  patriotism  and 


democracy,  valiantly  serving  at  Ch&- 
teau-Thierry  .  .  .  and  then  shipped 
north  to  Archangel,  there  to  perceive 
the  mockery  of  his  position,  and  to  be 
wantonly  tortured  to  insanity  by  an 
American  officer,  a  brutal  ex-detec- 
tive, for  attempting  to  circulate  Bol- 
shevist handbills  among  the  American 
troops.    Always  the  wicked  at  the  top! 

Mr.  Kauffman  is  also  a  writer  who 
attacks,  but  more  in  the  spirit  of  spe- 
cial muck-raking  than  from  such  a 
burning  zeal  for  a  changed  order  as 
honestly  animates  Mr.  Sinclair.  In  this 
instance  his  experience  as  a  journalist 
abroad  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war  has  supplied  him  with  a  handy 
animus  against  the  American  censor- 
ship. His  villain  is  a  mercenary  and 
cowardly  ex-newspaperman  who  has 
achieved  an  important  post  among  the 
official  coddlers  of  American  opinion. 
More  particularly,  he  is  in  the  pay  of 
a  cheerfully  unscrupulous  guardian  of 
the  American  aeroplane  industry.  The 
game  is  to  suppress  the  facts  of  the 
inadequate  supply  and  handling  of  our 
forces  abroad,  in  the  interests  of  the 
administration  and  the  profiteers. 
Characteristically  having  got  this 
special  scunner  off  his  chest,  our 
chronicler  proceeds  with  his  busi- 
ness of  spinning  a  romantic  yam. 
Andy,  the  hero,  a  young  war 
correspondent  who  has  received 
his  billet  through  a  frankly  pre- 
posterous arrangement  between  the 
author  and  an  old  war-horse  of  the 
press,  is  finally  disgusted  with  the 
hopelessness  of  his  task,  enlists  as  a 
fighting  man,  and  dies,  rather  surpris- 
ingly, with  the  word  of  faith  upon  his 
lips:  "The  Cause  is  bigger  than  its 
mistakes".  Unlike  Mr.  Sinclair,  this 
novelist  believes  in  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  our  recent  enterprise.  If 
only  the  war  correspondents  had  been 
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permitted  the  rantiin;  of  the  enter- 
prise! 

Two  books  with  the  ironical  title  of 
"Civilization"  have  appeared  almost 
at  the  same  moment.  Uias  La  Motte'a 
stories  express  the  feeling  that 
emerged  in  the  earlier  notes  and 
sketches  collected  as  "Peking  Dust". 
This  is  a  bitter  sense  of  the  hypocrisy 
and  frequent  malignancy  of  the  part 
now  being  played  by  Europe  in  the 
Far  East,  especially  in  China.  She 
gives  America  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
one  is  relieved  to  see.  But  to  the  part 
played  by  France  and  Germany  and 
above  all,  England,  with  their 
"spheres  of  influence",  their  indiffer- 
ence to  native  customs  and  native 
laws,  their  impositions  of  "indenmitjr" 
for  the  Boxer  rising  and  of  the  opium 
trade  for  nothing  but  self-interest, 
she  gives  no  quarter.  Above  all  she 
is  unsparing  in  her  arraignment  of 
the  self-asserted  superiority  of  the 
European  morale  and  the  European 
civilization.  This  is  not  pretty  read- 
ing for  the  white  man  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  pride  himself  on  his 
"burden"  in  far  and  benighted  lands 
— a  burden  of  k)ot  it  looks  like,  from 
this  point  of  view.  We  can  only  com- 
fort ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
these  stories  express,  in  their  uncom- 
promising insistence  on  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  westerner  in  the  Elaat, 
the  other  half  of  that  truth  which 
Kipling  sings,  or  used  to  sing.  What 
ia  behind  these  bitter  tales  is  the  feel- 
ing that  the  doctrine  of  "East  is  East 
and  West  is  West"  must  cease  to  be 
announced  with  the  complacent  em- 
phasis of  the  past  The  "Civilization, 
1914-1917"  of  Georges  Duhamel, 
which  received  the  Goncourt  prize  for 
1918,  is  a  book  of  deeper  and  more 
creative  irony.  The  author  was  a  sur- 
geon for  four  years  at  the  front. 
These  are  sketches,    outlines,    frag- 


ments out  of  his  experience.  The  ex- 
traordinary thing  is  that  they  seem 
not  merely  jotted  down,  but  wrought 
out  of  that  experience.  They  do  not 
BO  much  arraign  the  institutiona  of 
civilization,  as  brood  upon  that  ex- 
traordinary constitution  of  things,  in- 
tricate and  sophisticated  beyond  be- 
lief, equipped  with  the  safeguards  of 
reason  and  religion  and  science,  yet 
ready  to  turn  upon  itself  at  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  and  destroy,  destroy 
without  ruth  or  rest.  To  the  army 
surgeon,  doomed  to  his  (in  a  way) 
silly  task  of  continually  patching  at 
the  ruin  deliberately  contrived  by  his 
fighting  associates,  the  brutality  of 
the  paradox  must  often  be  nearly  un- 
endurable. Without  committing  him- 
self to  any  catchword  of  the  world- 
doctors.  Dr.  Duhamel  records  with 
profound  sadness  his  impression  of 
the  pass  in  which  the  world  flnds 
itself: 

Believe  tne,  Monileur,  when  1  speak  with 
pity  of  clvUliatlon  1  know  what  I'm  talking 
about;  ajiil  It's  not  the  wlrelesa  telegraph 
that  can  make  ma  change  my  vlewB,  It'a  all 
the  sadder,  because  there'a  nothlnK  one  can 
do  about  It:  rou  can't  climb  back  up  a 
slope  like  that  down  which  the  world  la 
Kolns  to  roll  from  now  otu  And  ystl  .  .  . 
CIviUiatloii  I  the  true  clvllLiatlon — I  ottan 
think  of  It  It  IB  like  a  choir  of  harmonloua 
voices  chantliiK  a  hynui  In  tay  heart.  It  la  a 
marble  atatue  oa  a  barren  hlU,  It  la  a  man 
saylDK  "Iiove  one  another  1"  and  "Return 
sood  tor  «tU  ]"   But  for  nearly  two  thousand 

The  Mirror  and  the  Lamp.  By  W.  B.  Max- 
well.    The  Bobba-UBrrill  <^ 

White  Paris  lAushed.  BelDK  Franks  and 
Fasalona  ol  the  Poet  Trlcotrln.  By  lieonard 
Herrlek.    a  P.  Dnt' -"  "- 

The  Jervalse  Conu 
The  llacmlllan  Co. 

The  wicked  Uarquls.  By  B.  Pblllipa  Op- 
penhelm.     Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

Crater's  Qold.  By  PbUlp  Curtlss.  HarpM- 
and  Bros. 

Caesar  or  Nothlna.  By  Pio  Baroja. 
Translated  from  the  Spanlah  by  Louia  How. 
Alfred  A.  Knopt 

JImmIe  Hlgglna  By  Upton  Sinclair.  Bonl 
and  Llvertght. 

Victorious.  By  Reginald  Wrlsht  KauS- 
man.    The  Bobbs- Merrill  Co. 

Civilisation.  By  BUen  N.  La  Motte.  Qeorg* 
H.  Doran  Company. 

ClvllUatlon.    lS14-ieiT.      By   OeorKes  Dn- 
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years  people  have  done  nothing  but  repeat 
these  things  over  and  over,  and  the  princes 
and  the  priests  have  far  too  many  interests 
in  the  age  as  it  is  to  conoeive  other  things 
like  them.  ...  I  have  taken  a  good  look 
at  the  monstrous  autoclave  on  its  throne.     I 


tell  you  truly,  civilization  is  not  in  that 
object  any  more  than  It  is  in  the  shining 
pincers  that  the  surgeons  use.  Civilization 
Is  not  in  all  that  terrible  pack  of  trumpery 
wares;  and  if  it  is  not  in  the  heart  of  man, 
well !  it's  nowhere. 


COMPLAINT  DEPARTMENT 


Getting 
Material 

The  other  day  a  young  woman  of 
Spokane,  Washington,  wrote  me  and 
asked  how  I  get  the  material  for  the 
stories  I  write.  Every  once  in  a 
while  some  young  woman  who  wants 
to  be  a  great  author  writes  to  ask  me 
that.  They  usually  say :  "The  charac- 
ters in  your  stories  are  so  quaint  and 
odd  and  yet  so  true  to  life.  They 
seem  so  real  How  do  you  get  the 
material?"  I  am  so  well  established 
in  the  author  business  now,  and  have 
such  a  steady  trade,  that  at  last  I  feel 
it  is  safe  for  me  to  give  the  secret  to 
the  world. 

I  get  the  material  for  my  stories  by 
putting  on  my  hat  and  poking  around 
until  I  find  a  queer-looking  character, 
and  then  I  ask  him  the  story  of  his 
life.  For  example,  I  look  in  a  window 
and  see  an  old,  gray-headed  shoemaker 
sitting' on  a  bench,  working  away  at  a 
pair  of  shoes.  I  go  in  and  speak  to 
him. 

"Good  afternoon",  I  say.  "Are  you 
a  shoemaker?" 

"Yes",  he  says.  "What  did  you 
think  I  was  doing?  Think  I  was 
painting  a  flagpole  on  a  submarine? 
What  do  you  ask  fool  questions  for?" 

"I'm  an  author",  I  say.  "I  write 
short  stories  and  books.  I'm  getting 
material  for  a  short  story  now,  but  if 
you  turn  out  to  be  interesting  enough 


I  may  make  a  whole  novel  of  you." 

This  always  pleases.  It  puts  the 
subject  at  his  ease,  too.  Sometimes  I 
give  him  a  cigar.  That  helps.  It 
shows  I  am  friendly  and  mean  welL 

The  first  thing  I  have  to  do  after 
the  introduction  is  to  get  the  local 
color  of  the  man  and  his  business.  It 
doesn't  do  to  say,  "A  shoemaker  was 
making  a  pair  of  shoes",  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  You  must  get  the  proper  at- 
mosphere. You  must  mention  the 
tools  of  his  trade  by  their  correct 
names.  So  I  take  a  seat  and  take  out 
my  note-book  and  a  pencil. 

"The  smell  I  smell  in  here  is  leather, 
I  suppose?"  I  say.  "I  have  to  get  the 
smell  right  in  my  stories." 

"Yes,  that's  it",  he  says.  "Tanned 
leather.  It  smells  like  that  That's 
the  way  it  smells." 

"And  that  thing  that  holds  the  shoe 
— ^that  leather  strap  you  put  your  foot 
through.    What  is  that?" 

"That's  the  surcingle.  Every  shoe- 
maker has  one.  It  isn't  to  hold  the 
shoe.  It  is  to  keep  the  palm  of  my 
foot  warm." 

"I  see.  And  that  wooden  thing 
there,  shaped  like  a  foot.  What  do 
you  call  that?" 

"That's  a  micrometer,  a  shoemak- 
er's micrometer.  We  use  it  to  meas- 
ure micros  with.  If  leather  has  more 
than  forty-eight  micros  to  the  ruble, 
it  is  not  good  leather." 

"I  think  I  understand",  I  say.    "I 
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can  begin  my  story  like  this:  'The 
old  shoemaker  sat  on  his  bench  meas- 
uring a  hunk  of  leather  with  his  mi- 
crometer, while  his  well-worn  sur- 
cingle warmed  the  palm  of  his  ag^ 
foot'.    Does  that  sound  all  right?" 

"Sounds  fine." 

"But  is  it  true?  If  you  read  that 
would  you  see  an  aged  shoemaker,  sit- 
ting in  his  shop?" 

"Yes.  Only  you  ought  to  mention 
his  last.    Every  shoemaker  has  a  last." 

"Of  course!  I'll  mention  the  last. 
Where  is  it?" 

"That's  it— that  wad  on  the  box 
there.  It's  a  sort  of  wax.  'A  shoe- 
maker should  stick  to  his  last',  you 
know.  That  means  his  wax — if  he  sat 
down  on  it  he  should  stick  to  it.  He 
should  be  a  coarse,  rough  fellow  so 
the  wax  would  stick  to  him,  and  not  a 
slick,  oily  fellow  that  the  wax  would 
slip  oflf  of." 

"I  see.  And  what  do  you  use  the 
last  for?" 

"To  wax  my  mustache.  All  shoe- 
makers wax  their  mustaches  with 
their  lasts.  It  is  an  old  custom.  The 
mustaches  used  to  be  long — ^long  and 
thin — so  the  shoemakers  waxed  them 
and  turned  them  up  and  tucked  the 
ends  behind  their  ears.  If  they  didn't 
do  that,  they  were  apt  to  thread  their 
needles  with  them  and  sew  them  into 
the  sole  of  a  shoe.  It  was  a  pitiful 
sight  to  see  a  shoemaker  walking 
around  the  street  with  a  shoe  dan- 
gling from  the  end  of  his  mustache." 

"I  should  think  it  would  be.  I 
wonder  if  I  couldn't  make  that  my 
story — ^the  story  of  a  shoemaker  who 
sewed  his  mustache  into  a  shoe — " 

"And  it  was  especially  pitiful  at 
meals",  the  shoemaker  would  say, 
"when  there  was  soup— bean  soup. 
The  shoe  would  get  into  the  soup  and 
get  full  of  it,  sometimes;  full  of  bean 
soup.    And  the  shoemaker  would  won- 


der why  his  mustache  was  so  heavy. 
He  would  go  back  to  his  work  with 
his  shoe  on  the  end  of  his  mustache 
splashing  bean  soup  down  the  front 
of  his  coat.  And  if  it  was  chicken 
soup!  Dogs  and  cats!  Thousands  of 
them!  Following  him  to  lick  up  the 
soup  he  spilled.  I  remember,  once, 
when  I  got  one  shoe  that  was  on  the 
end  of  my  mustache  full  of  fish — cod- 
fish. And  the  other  shoe — ^the  one  that 
was  on  the  other  mustache  end — ^f  ull 
of  tea." 

"That's  interesting.  A  pair  of 
shoes — " 

"No,  not  a  pair.  Odd  shoes.  One 
was  a  brogan  and  the  other  was  a 
gaiter." 

"Hold  on.  What  is  a  brogan?  I 
have  to  get  the  local  color  right,  you 
know." 

"A  brogan?  A  brogan  is  a  coarse, 
heavy  shoe." 

"I  see.    And  a  gaiter?" 

"A  gaiter  is  a  light  shoe.  I  made 
three  kinds  of  gaiters.  I  made  a  very 
light  one  for  wear  in  the  house — ^that 
was  a  house-gaiter.  Then  I  made  a 
heavier  one,  for  wear  in  the  street. 
That  was  a  street-gaiter.  Then  I 
made  one  heavier  than  a  street-gaiter, 
but  not  so  heavy  as  a  brogan.  It  was 
to  wear  in  alleys.  That  was  an  alley- 
gaiter." 

•An— what  did  you  call  it?" 

'An  alley-gaiter." 

'Oh!    Were  they  cloth  or  leather?" 

'Leather.  The  house-gaiter  I  made 
of  kid,  but  I  made  the  street-gaiter  of 
calfskin.  It  was  tougher.  Better  for 
outdoor  wear." 

"Yes,  I've  got  that  down.  And  the 
alley-gaiter?  What  sort  of  leather 
did  you  use  for  the  alley-gaiter?" 

"Crocodile." 

You  see  how  easy  it  is  to  gather 
material  for  your  stories.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  man  and  ask 
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him,  and  he  will  tell  you.  I  have  never 
known  it  to  fail  As  soon  as  he  knows 
you  are  a  story-writer  he  is  anxious 
to  oblige,  and  he  will  simply  smear 
you  all  over  with  atmosphere  and  local 
color,  and  rich,  ripe  facts  like  these. 

—ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 


The  Book 
Addict 

"Restful  inebriety"  Mr.  Galsworthy 
characterizes  reading,  and  the  author 
of  "Trivia"  writes  of  it  as  "this  polite 
and  unpunished  vice,  this  selfish, 
serene,  lifelong  intoxication".  Thus 
those  who  know!  Yet  the  man  in  the 
street,  the  man  who  does  rather  than 
dreams,  humbly  cherishes  the  delu- 
sion that  there  is  something  meritori- 
ous in  the  reading  of  books. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  com- 
mon aim  of  drugs,  spirits,  vices,  hys- 
terias,.  epilepsies,  and  insanities  is 
escape  from  an  unendurable  reality,  a 
world  that  is  too  much  with  us  and 
fails  to  adapt  itself  to  our  nature,  a 
mountain  that  refuses  to  come  to  Ma- 
homet and  obstinately  remains  a 
mountain  when  all  we  ask  for  is  a 
molehill.  To  the  natural-bom  weak- 
ling and  those  victims  of  temperament 
whom  "conscience  hath  made  cowards 
of",  the  only  escape  from  unbearable 
matter  of  fact  is  in  flight  to  the  realm 
of  fancy.  Castles  in  the  air  are  easier 
to  build  than  model  tenements,  and 
pleasanter  to  live  in.    Hence  the  arts. 

Books,  like  drugs  and  spirits,  offer 
a  refuge  from  the  actual,  and  have  the 
advantage  not  only  of  cheapness  but 
also  of  less  obvious  and  rapid  demor- 
alization of  those  addicted  to  their  use 
and  abuse.  The  book  habitu£  has 
learned  how  to  read  himself  into  the 
dreamy  state  of  the  opium  eater,  even 
into  the  unconsciousness  of  the  "dead 


drunk",  and  yet  remain  "polite  and 
unpunished". 

There  are,  of  course,  those  amateurs 
who  read  books  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  world  rather  than  to  es- 
cape from  it,  but  these  are  not  the 
bookish,  the  professionals.  Books  may, 
indeed,  be  food — ^as  some  consider 
alcohol — ^to  those  of  competent  diges- 
tion, but  such  do  not  feed  upon  them 
after  the  meal  is  finished  and  satiety 
attained.  There  are  those  who  read 
to  learn  and  remember  things  rather 
than  to  forget  themselves,  and  for 
these  worthies  reading  is  doubtless  a 
good  thing.  But  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  is  the  essence  of  vice,  however 
"polite  and  unpunished". 

The  advantage  of  the  book  addict 
oveir  the  victim  of  the  drug  or  liquor 
habit  is  in  his  better  success  in  keep- 
ing up  appearances.  Like  his  less 
fortunate  fellows  he  is  afilicted  with 
neirvous  irritability,  and  his  normal 
activities  are  "sicklied  o'er" — it  does 
not  so  much  matter  whether  with  "the 
pale  cast  of  thought",  the  morbid  pal- 
lor of  the  doped,  or  the  flush  of  the 
alcoholic.  But  through  not  having 
been  shown  up  to  himself  and  the 
world  he  is  able  to  maintain  a  specious 
self-respect,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
rapid  physical,  mental,  and  moral  de- 
terioration that  comes  from  the  para- 
lyzing sense  of  inferiority.  Vice,  we 
are  now  taught  by  the  psychologists, 
becomes  more  vicious  in  its  effects  on 
those  who  practise  it  when  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  sin.  Hence  the 
poorer  outlook  of  the  drug  fiend  and 
the  drunkard,  as  of  the  sin-convicted 
Puritan,  compared  with  the  con- 
science-free pagan.  Innocence  and  ig- 
norance are,  it  appears,  in  the  last 
analysis  identical,  and  the  only  recipes 
for  bliss. 

With  the  approaching  season  of  en- 
forced abstinence  from  the  spiritual 
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solace  of  alcohol,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  vast  amount  of 
human  energy  hitherto  diverted  into 
the  channels  of  more  or  less  legitimate 
inebriety  will  seek  an  outlet  in  the 
forms  of  intoxication  that  are  not  as 
yet  publicly  condemned  and  legally 
prohibited?  As  the  reformed  alco- 
holic turns  to  the  intemperate  con- 
sumption of  candy  to  appease  the  crav- 
ings of  his  stomachy  so  he  who  seeks 
in  inebriety  the  higher  satisfactions 
of  mental  relaxation  and  spiritual  re- 
juvenation will  learn  to  achieve  his 


desideratum  of  forgetfulness  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  unnatural  vice  of 
reading. 

It  is  perhaps  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  professional  writers*  edi- 
tors, and  publishers  are  usually  to  be 
found  ranged  on  the  side  of  temper- 
ance, if  not  abstinence.  Like  brewers 
and  saloon-keepers  they,  too,  know 
their  business.  Now  at  last  they  see 
the  dawn  of  their  prosperity,  when 
the  book  shall  replace  the  bottle,  the 
library  the  saloon,  and  the  bibulous 
shall  become  the  bibliophile. 

— MARY  VmA  CLARK 


TO  DO  OR  HOW  TO  DO 

BY  HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 


"I  don't  understand  Smith,  some- 
how", said  little  Barton.  There  was 
a  puzzled  look  on  his  honest,  literal 
face. 

My  curiosity  began  to  pringle  a  bit. 
Not  that  there  could  ever  be  any  gos- 
sip about  Smith.  But  I  suddenly  real- 
ized that  his  name  belonged  at  the  end 
of  a  conversation,  not  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

For  Trelawney  Smith  has  the  best- 
informed  library  in  our  town.  In  fact, 
if  comparison  were  held  on  this  one 
quality,  those  princely  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan and  Henry  Huntington  collections 
would  soon  hide  their  gilded  faces  in 
abasement.  When  I  look  at  Smith's 
overpowering  shelves,  the  only  miracle 
greater  than  the  existence  of  this 
prodigy  is  that  its  creator  is  still  add- 
ing, almost  weekly,  with  never-dimin- 
ishing enthusiasm,  to  its  bewildering 
resources.  His  steady  diet  for  reading 
is  new-  and  old-book  catalogues. 

I  do  not  allude  to  what  are  known 


as  reference  works.  Heaven  knows, 
those  are  there,  too:  general  encyclo- 
paedias, culminating  in  the  latest 
India-paper  revision;  lists,  digests, 
summaries,  handbooks,  yearbooks,  al- 
manacs, indexes,  concordances,  an- 
thologies, dictionaries — from  Greek, 
Latin,  Persian,  Chinese,  and  Scandi- 
navian to  Argot,  Slang  and  Thieves' 
Patter,  even  Archaic  and  Obsolete. 
Millions  of  facts  there  are  on  these 
particular  shelves,  but  they  are  em- 
balmed, or  at  least  static,  beside  the 
mass  of  the  collection. 

This  main  body  is  a  ''working''  li- 
brary if  ever  there  was  one.  There 
is  hardly  anything  within  the  scope 
of  a  modem  restless  imagination 
which  some  volume  or  volumes  on 
those  shelves  can't  do-— be  it  trapping 
skunks  by  the  most  individual  and 
carefully  guarded  secret  devices,  mak- 
ing flower-gardens,  prospecting  for 
minerals,  binding  books,  carving, 
painting,  "sculping",  building  scien- 
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tifically  correct  farm  outbuildings, 
weaving  baskets,  installing  and  repair- 
ing plumbing  fixtures,  playing  bil- 
liards like  Momingstar  himself— «ven 
Dumas  and  Brillat-Savarin,  to  tell  one 
how  to  cook  and  how  to  eat — all  classi- 
fied, arranged,  indexed,  and  cross-in- 
dexed, instantly  available  in  response 
to  an  inner  urge. 

And  to  fill  in  the  chinks  of  this 
crannied  wall,  there  smiles  alluringly 
upon  you  a  whole  section  of  such 
works  as  "Ten  Thousand  Tested  Re- 
cipes"— ^for  doing  whatever  any  hu- 
man could  ever  want  to  do,  not  to 
mention  many  things  he  couldn't  want, 
if  in  his  right  mind. 

All  his  friends  admire  Smith's  fore- 
thought, and  profit  by  it  on  occasion ; 
for  he  is  generosity  itself  in  laying 
these  treasures  of  how-to  knowledge 
at  our  disposal.  When  we  confront 
any  novel  practical  problem,  such  as 
laying  out  a  golf  course  or  installing 
a  septic  tank,  the  discussion  invaria- 
bly closes  with  the  agreement  that 
someone  will  "get  the  exact  dope  from 
Smith". 

That's  why  I  say  that  it  seemed  a 
bit  topsy-turvy  to  have  Barton  start 
a  talk  with  him  instead  of  ending,  as 
usual 

"It  really  is  queer",  the  little  man 
went  on. 

"What's  queer?" 

"Well,  my  boys  are  at  boarding- 
school  up  in  the  country,  and  they've 
taken  to  trapping  in  their  spare  time. 
Since  they  found  out  they  can  get  a 
dollar  apiece  for  muskrat  skins,  and 
enough  for  skunks  to  bountifully  per- 
fume the  prize,  I've  been  receiving 
reports  from  them  on  their  daily 
catches  instead  of  their  marks  in  class. 
Then  they  learned  that  mink  furs  are 
worth  ten  dollars  apiece  and  red  fox 
twenty-five  dollars.  So  along  came  a 
special   delivery   the   other   day,   in- 


structing me  to  ship  them  a  dozen 
large  steel  traps  and  something  that 
would  tell  them  how  to  catch  mink  and 
fox.  Finding  my  education  had  been 
neglected  on  these  points,  of  course  I 
went  over  to  Smith's  last  night. 

"There  was  the  dope  all  right:  three 
separate  volumes  on  these  critters,  not 
to  speak  of  several  works  on  trapping 
in  general.  So  I  borrowed  'em,  as 
usual. 

"But  what  I  started  to  say  was  that 
I  was  looking  over  the  bookcases,  and 
had  just  reached  the  P  section — ^you 
remember,  there's  half  a  shelf -full  of 
.  plumbing  manuals — when  I  heard 
Smith  at  the  telephone.  He  was  rais- 
ing Cain  with  Moriarity  because  he 
hadn't  sent  a  man  to  put  a  new  washer 
on  the  kitchen  faucet.  He  got  quite 
excited: 

"The  water's  been  leaking  out 
there  for  ten  weeks',  he  yelled  finally, 
'and  I've  sent  you  three  messages 
about  it,  and  it's  getting  worse  all  the 
time.' 

"Now  I  learned  to  put  in  a  washer 
out  of  one  of  those  very  books;  and  I 
do  it  all  the  time  since  the  plumbers 
got  to  charging  three  dollars  for  five 
minutes'  work  and  five  cents'  worth  of 
materials. 

"What  I  don't  quite  see  is  why 
Smith  didn't  do  the  job  himself.  On 
his  own  showing,  he'd  spent  a  lot  more 
time  and  energy  than  the  work  would 
have  required  in  trying  to  hire  a  man 
to  do  it.  And  there  were  the  instruc- 
tions, right  in  his  own  library. 

"Of  course,  under  the  circumstances 
I  didn't  just  like  to  ask  him.  But 
what's  the  answer?" 

"It  was  odd",  said  I.  "Of  course, 
though,  lots  of  people  can  use  their 
tongues  more  effectively  than  their 
hands." 

I  was  far  too  grateful  to  him,  for 
the  sudden  illumination  he  had  shed 
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upon  Smith,  to  unsettle  his  orderly 
mind  by  hinting  at  the  truth.  For  I 
perceived  for  the  first  time  the  per- 
fection of  our  book-collecting  friend's 
philosophy.  Naturally  such  a  sybarite 
would  not  mar  his  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment by  an3rthing  so  crude  as  actual 
doing.  He  does  not  draw  his  satis- 
faction primarily  from  that  jackdaw 
habit  of  "collecting" — ^whose  insidi- 
ousness  oft  betrays  the  strongest. 
No:  Smith  has  an  imagination.  He 
basks  in  the  luxurious  sense  of  being 
able,  by  virtue  of  his  manuals,  to  do 
anything  manual  he  might  wish  to. 
And  he  has  the  rare  reverence  for  a 
providence  dispensing  such  riches  so 
cheaply,  which  forbids  the  tempting 
of  that  providence. 

It  is  unanswerable.  Power  is  what 
humans  crave.  As  long  as  you're  sure 
you  could — ^whatever  may  come  up — 
you  have  the  subtlest  essence  of  the 
pleasure.  There's  something  material 
about  going  further.  It  reminds  one 
of  that  old  chap  who  always  resisted 
a  temptation — ^until  he  got  the  moral 
glow;  and  then  having  sniffed  that 
aroma — did  the  deed  he  had  abjured. 

If  one  can  be  a  mental  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  what  folly  to  descend  to  the 
reality  of  being  a  most  indifferent 
carpenter.  No  doubt  about  it,  Tre- 
lawney  Smith  should  be  known  as  a 
benefactor  of  the  race.  As  for  the 
publishers,  if  they  were  as  foresighted 
as  the  horse-racing  fraternity,  they'd 
start  eugenically  to  breed  a  future 
race  of  demanders  for  their  particular 
supply:  and  they'd  start  with  Smith. 
What  a  few  centuries  might  do !  Just 
think  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian.  (The 
idea  is  offered  to  the  Eugenics  Section 
of  the  Selling  Methods  Division  of 
the  Publishers'  Association  without 
royalty.) 

This  alluring  Barmecide  feast  of 
skilled  handiwork  lies  open  to  all  who 


frequent  city  bookshops.  (Of  course 
those  Boeotians  who  dwell  in  parts 
where  all  have  to  do  hand-work  are 
debarred  from  such  refined  joys;  and 
these  omniscient  volumes  are  not  there 
spread  abroad  for  sale.) 

It  is  good  to  reflect,  too,  that  only 
mute  old-fashioned  books  can  ade- 
quately perform  this  miracle.  Your 
correspondence  courses  will  guarantee 
to  make  you  a  Cartoonist  or  a  Power- 
ful Personality  by  mail.  But  there 
seems  to  be  peril  that  they  may  suc- 
ceed, judging  from  the  report  of  the 
man  who  recently  described  his  con- 
version by  correspondence  into  a 
Memory  Prodigy — ^writing  from  a 
sanitarium  for  forgetting.  And  any- 
how, by  this  plan  there  is  always  an 
alert  and  relentless  person  somewhere 
using  Uncle  Sam's  minions  to  check 
you  up,  asking  for  reports,  flaunting 
examination  blanks  to  be  flUed  out* 
insistent  that  you  shall  get  your 
monesr's  worth,  after  his  kind. 

This  instills  doubt,  yet  all  manuals 
of  self-culture  assert  self-confldence 
as  a  basis.  And  it  disturbs  serenity 
to  refuse  to  answer  earnest  letters. 
Also  it  is  diflicult  not  to  answer  back 
to  the  language-lesson  phonograph  de- 
manding information  from  you  in 
choice  Gastilian. 

But  how-to  books  are  friendly,  well- 
bred,  unobtrusive,  silent  save  when 
appealed  to.  They  are  ever-ready  but 
non-insistent,  like  a  companionable 
setter  dog.  They  will  down-chars:e 
motionless  on  your  shelves  for  days, 
weeks,  or  months;  yet  the  instant 
you're  in  the  mood,  all  they  have  is  at 
your  disposal. 

The  more  I  think  of  ity  the  more 
respect  I  have  unto  Trelawney  Smith. 

However,  there  may  be  those  who  are 
not  for  such  gourmet  fare.  Let  them 
consider  clearly  the  relation  between 
possessing  such  information  and  doing. 
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Most  primitive  peoples  were  assured 
that  by  eating  the  heart  of  a  brave 
and  mighty  enemy  one  might  acquire 
his  qualities.  There  is  just  about  as 
much  basis  for  the  assumption  that 
reading  how  to  do  some  special  craft- 
work  will  supply  you  with  the  power 
and  impetus  to  perform  it. 

You  get  a  notion  you'd  like  to  carve 
wood,  say.  You  procure  books  on  the 
subject.  They  are  clear,  perhaps, 
written  by  a  craftsman,  possibly — ^the 
instructions  are  all  there.  Yet  always 
will  a  large  proportion  of  us  exhaust 
our  impulse  in  the  reading  how. 

Once  in  a  generation  or  so  comes  a 
personality  so  vital  and  compelling — 
like  William  Morris — ^that  even  in 
cold  black  type  it  weaves  the  ''magic 
of  the  necessary  word",  so  those  who 
read  find  themselves  galvanized  into 
action  and  actually  attempting  the 
feats  he  celebrates.  But  one  may 
gather  a  formidable  library  of  crafts- 
manship without  running  into  any 
such  danger. 

So,  premising  this  possibly  benefi- 
cent limitation,  let  us  glance  at  what 
recent  months  have  added  to  the  lit- 
erature of  practical  instruction.  If 
you  are  really  interested,  you  should 
come  out  and  study  Smith's  library: 
these  are  but  a  handful  of  this  sea- 
son's leaves  from  Vallombrosa. 

Smith's  word  for  it — there  is  a 
satisfying  sense  of  power  in  having 
them  around.  A  sufiicient  assortment 
is  like  acquiring  Aladdin's  bottle:  the 
onmipotent  Djinn  is  there,  ready  to 
perform  whatever  is  demanded — cer- 
tainly so  long  as  he  isn't  called  upon. 

The  earnest  author  of  one  of  these 
new  volumes  opens  his  vade  meeum 
with  the  adjuration  to  all  readers: 

"Don't  do  anything  until  you  have 
read  this  book!" 

Rest  assured  that  if  you  follow  this 
modest  counsel  you'll  be  little  tempted 


to  do  ansrthing  afterward,  either.  In 
time — ^who  knows? — ^you  might  even 
become  a  Trelawney  Smith. 

Adopting  the  admirable  principle  of 
"catching  'em  young",  Ann  Macbeth 
in  "The  Play-Work  Book"  starts  with 
instructions  for  making  a  woolen  ball, 
such  as  the  littlest  kindergartner  could 
manage;  from  this  she  works  up 
through  skipping-ropes,  leather  "suck- 
ers", dolls  and  toys  to  pop-guns,  cata- 
pults, whistles,  drums,  clappers,  buz- 
zers, crossbows,  kites,  and  model  aero- 
planes. It's  a  practical  little  book, 
well  worked  out;  and  its  use  would 
surely  help  to  relieve  Santa  Claus's 
overburdened  pack. 

Also  for  the  littler  ones  is  Patten 
Beard's  "Jolly  Book  of  Funcraft"  with 
suggestions  and  ' Vorking  details"  for 
home-made  games,  favors,  and  enter- 
tainment devices  for  every  kind  of 
party  and  festival. 

The  boys  in  their  'teens  as  usual 
get  the  lion's  share  of  attention.  If  a 
boy  were  to  be  confronted  with  all  the 
manuals  of  carpentry  and  mechanics 
aimed  at  him  since  the  days  of  Dan 
Beard's  pioneer  "American  Boys' 
Handy  Book",  he'd  certainly  decide 
that  life  didn't  offer  enough  time  to 
read  and  use  tools  both.  The  inde- 
fatigable A.  Frederick  Collins  adds 
two  volumes  to  his  lengthening  list: 
"Handicraft  for  Boys"  and  "The  Ama- 
teur Mechanic".  Both  are  earnest, 
apparently  by  a  man  who  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about,  and  with  many 
useful  hints  and  facts  the  beginner  is 
often  falsely  supposed  to  know.  But 
both  volumes  suffer  somewhat  from 
the  attempt  to  be  encyclopsedic  in  lim- 
ited space.  It  really  seems  doubtful 
if  an  ambitious  youngster  would  get 
much  of  a  grip  upon  the  theory  and 
practice  of  wood-carving,  for  instance, 
from  eight  pages  of  rather  sketchy 
text  and  pictures.     Candor  compels 
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one  to  add  that  if  the  result  were  to 
be  such  products  as  the  ''carved  watch- 
case  holder"  and  the  "repouss£  candle- 
stick" shown  as  rewards  of  industry, 
the  ineffectiveness  is  something  to  be 
devoutly  thankful  for.  Surely  our  de- 
partment store  ''art  products"  are 
busy  enough  at  the  task  of  perverting 
youthful  taste  without  inciting  the 
reader  to  construct  such  hideous 
trivialities. 

One  of  the  most  workmanlike  of  all 
these  books  is  "Carpentry  and  Me- 
chanics for  Boys",  by  A.  Neely  Hall, 
who  has  already  written  several  sim- 
ilar works  and  who  conducts  handi- 
craft departments  in  various  period- 
icals. The  present  volume  has  not 
much  unity — indeed  it  seems  like  a 
somewhat  heterogeneous  collection  of 
magazine  articles;  but  the  diagrams 
are  infinitely  clearer  and  better  than 
those  usually  given;  the  things  to  be 
made  are  generally  articles  really 
needed  about  a  home  and  apparently 
serviceable  when  made ;  and  there  are 
few  of  the  customary  atrocities  of 
design. 

One  must  ask,  however — why,  oh, 
why  a  chapter  on  spool  gifts?  Bet- 
ter, much  better,  that  all  the  old 
spools  in  the  world  should  be  burned 
or  lie  and  rot  rather  than  that  a  boy 
should  feel  proud  of  having  turned 
them  into  such  aggressive  stupidities 
as  "spool  pen-racks"  and  "spool  can- 
dlesticks". After  all,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  taste  and  fitness  even  in  the 
simplest  articles  of  every  day.  The 
whole  world  seems  to  have  known  the 
fact  and  acted  on  it  up  to  a  century 
ago,  when  we  decided  to  "let  the  ma- 
chine do  it"  all.  And  the  way  back  is 
through  hand-work,  but  not  such 
hand-work   as   "spool  desk-blotters". 

Very  inclusive  is  "The  American 
Boys'  Engineering  Book".  Mr.  Bond 
tells  his  readers  about  machine  tools. 


how  to  find  the  stars  (!)  and  mount- 
ing a  telescope,  surveying,  sounding, 
dredging,  signaling,  road  building, 
dock  and  building  construction,  water 
power  and  electric  power— even  the 
instruments  of  weather  observation. 
Inevitably  some  of  the  ground  is  not 
covered  practically  for  younger  read- 
ers; yet  the  boy  who  is  interested  in 
building  docks,  dams,  making  roads, 
and  signaling  will  get  some  help  here. 

Floyd  L.  Darrow  approaches  his 
subject  in  rather  an  unusual  way  in 
"The  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Great  In- 
ventions". After  a  close  description, 
for  instance,  of  the  gjrroscope  and  its 
applications  to  practical  industry,  he 
gives  a  number  of  experiments  whidi 
the  reader  can  make  himself,  to  drive 
home  the  principles  involved.  The 
telegraph,  telephone,  wireless,  aero- 
plane, submarine,  electric  light,  tele- 
scope, and  many  other  every-day  sci- 
entific marvels  are  similarly  treated. 
The  idea  is  in  this  way  to  stimulate 
and  guide  latent  inventive  powers — 
and  for  older  boys  who  have  a  turn 
for  invention  the  book  ought  to  be 
distinctly  valuable. 

We  get  down  to  fundamental  rea- 
sons for  hand-work  in  "Home  Labor- 
Saving   Devices".    This   is   not   con- 
cerned   with    knickknacks    or    fancy 
products,  but  with  such  homely  mat- 
ters   as    dish-drainers    and  '  fireless 
cookers  for  the  kitchen,  a  roller-tray 
wagon    for    the    servantless    dininfi:- 
room,   iceless   refrigerators,   dustless 
mops,  a  backbreakingless  "scrubbing: 
chariot",   and   a  score   of  other   in- 
genious devices  for  home,  dairy*  and 
chicken  house.    Not  only  are  most  of 
these  home-made  comforts  necessities 
in  attacking  intelligently  the  problem 
of   living   simply   and   not  spending 
one's  whole  time  and  strength  at  the 
job — but  interestingly  enough,  being 
constructed  with  a  sole  eye  to  utility* 
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they  all  look  attractive,  with  a  fitness 
and  dignity  rare  enough  in  elaborate 
and  expensive  furnishings. 

The  outdoor,  camping,  and  wood- 
craft manuals  have  always  been  in  a 
class  by  themselves  among  the  prac- 
tical books.  A  man  in  the  woods  on 
his  own  resources  has  to  do  some- 
thing; and  the  difference  between  do- 
ing it  right  and  wrong  is  often  that 
between  success  and  failure;  always 
between  comfort  and  discomfort 
From  Frank  Forrester  and  the  re- 
vered "Nessmuk"  down  we've  had  in 
America  a  long  succession  of  keen 
sportsmen,  nature  lovers,  trappers, 
wanderers  who  have  counseled  their 
fellows  from  years  of  accumulated 
lore  upon  these  weighty  matters. 

Probably  nobody  of  this  generation 
has  pursued  more  avidly  or  imparted 
more  stimulatingly  all  facts  relating 
to  man's  ''natural"  activities  than 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  such  a  vivid  and 
picturesque  personality  could  not  be 
absorbed  into  a  Boy  Scout  movement 
working  along  some  lines  which 
seemed  to  him  less  important  than 
those  he  was  neglecting;  so  Mr.  Seton 
in  1916  transformed  the  woodcraft 
movement  he  has  conducted  for  four- 
teen years  into  the  Woodcraft  League 
of  America,  Inc.  A  revision  of  this 
league's  Manual  is  just  out,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  inform- 
ing or  delightful  little  book.  It's  for 
the  youngsters,  yet  there  are  not 
many  men  or  women  one  meets  in  the 
course  of  a  day  who  could  pass  an 
examination  on  the  central  200-page 
section  of  ''Things  to  Know  and  Do". 
And  they  are  all  things  the  knowledge 
of  which  makes  every-day  life  richer 
and  more  interesting.  Whether  mem- 
bers of  the  Woodcraft  League  or  not, 
every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  admirable  volume. 


The  intending  camper  will  find  a 
lot  of  valuable  hints  in  Warren  H. 
Miller's  "Camp  Craft".  There  is  a 
real  science,  as  well  as  an  art,  of  get- 
ting the  most  out  of  a  journey  into 
the  woods  or  wilderness ;  and  the  wise 
novice  will  save  himself  much  discom- 
fiture by  taking  advantage  of  others' 
experience.  Mr.  Miller  discourses  of 
tents,  bedding,  equipment^  cooking, 
emergencies,  family  camping,  pack- 
ing, comforts,  organization,  and  many 
other  things  that  are  vital  to  a  suc- 
cessful trip. 

For  the  real  craft  worker,  young 
or  old,  there  are  three  volumes  each 
in  two  sets,  whose  superior  artistic 
quality  at  first  glance  (alas,  that  it 
must  be  said!)  stamps  them  as  of  not 
American  but  English  origin.  Not 
that  they  are  ideal  books,  or  any  bet- 
ter than  our  own  (frequently  not  as 
good)  in  clearness  and  practicality. 
But  they  have  a  craftsmanlike  qual- 
ity. The  illustrations  of  bookbind- 
ings, for  instance,  were  selected  by 
somebody  who  knew  what  a  beautiful 
design  is,  and  thought  it  none  too 
good  for  the  eyes  of  youth.  Grod  for- 
bid that  a  child  or  friend  of  mine 
should  ever  aspire  to  produce  some 


The  Play-Work  Book.  By  Ann  Macbeth. 
Robert  M.  McBride  and  Co. 

The  Jolly  Book  of  Funcraft.  By  Patten 
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of  the  chairs  and  stands  shown  in  the 
work  on  polychromatic  turning: 
they're  suitable  only  for  a  tumverein. 
Yet  the  books  do  make  a  patriotic 
American  wince  a  bit  by  a  comparison 
with  the  average  book  of  our  own 
along  similar  lines. 

These  two  series  are  Putnam's 
Handwork  Series — in  which  are  is- 
sued  "Bookbinding  as   a  Handwork 


Subject",  "Lantern  Making",  and 
"Scissors  Stories" — ^unusually  good 
cut-out  designs  for  little  scissors;  and 
one  by  two  English  architects,  George 
Ashdown  Audsley  and  Berthold  Auds- 
ley — ^the  present  volumes  bein^  'The 
Art  of  Polychromatic  and  Decorative 
Turning",  "Artistic  and  Decorative 
Stenciling",  and  "Amateur  Joinery  in 
the  House". 


THE  PERTURBATION  OF  THE  MISINFORMED 

BY  FREDERICK  PALMER 
President,  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 


In  recent  issues  of  The  Bookman 
there  have  appeared  articles  headed 
"The  Movies— A  Colossus  That  Tot- 
ters", written  by  one  who  has  chosen 
to  present  his  arguments  from  the 
ambush  of  anonymity,  and  who  art- 
lessly reveals  the  enlightening  infor- 
mation that  his  statements  are  based 
upon  "several  months'  experience  as 
a  scenario  editor  for  a  large  picture 
corporation". 

In  the  creation  and  production  of 
photoplays  there  is  much  that  must 
be  mended,  and  all  critical  and  analyti- 
cal discussion  of  these  matters  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  provided  it  is  based 
upon  accurate  observation  and  truth- 
ful premises.  The  art  of  making 
photoplays  is  a  young  one  and  every 
producer  will  admit  that  there  are 
still  many  crudities  to  polish  or  elimi- 
nate. The  anonymous  article  to  which 
I  refer  contains  some  useful  facts  and 
some  interesting  theories,  but  there  is 
so  much  that  is  misleading  that  the 
value  of  the  whole  is  greatly  weak- 
ened. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the 
first  instalment: 


To  begin  with,  the  editorial  department  of 
a  picture  concern  has  an  outer  room  where 
a  clerical  etaff  of  young  women  opens  and 
flies  incoming  mail  and  correspondence.  When 
manuscripts  come  in,  they  are  handed  over 
to  the  reading  department  This  is  a  room 
where  half  a  dozen  or  more  young  women, 
at  an  average  salary  of  |10  a  week,  without 
the  competence  of  a  stenographer  or  sale*- 
girl,  sit  all  day  making  flrst  choice  of  the 
material  the  editor  is  to  see. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what 
particular  scenario  department  this 
reference  is  made,  but  I  am  prepared 
to  state  authoritatively  and  with  em- 
phasis that  if  any  producing  company 
has  paid  its  readers  so  little  as  $10 
a  week  at  any  time  during  the  past 
three  years  at  least,  it  must  have  been 
the  one  with  which  Mr.  Anonymous 
was  connected  and  that  one  alone.  If 
he  during  his  ''several  months'  experi- 
ence" as  a  scenario  editor  employed  a 
staff  of  readers  at  an  average  wage  of 
$10  a  week,  I  believe  that  he  enjoys  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  only 
one  on  record  to  have  done  so.  Re- 
gardless of  the  matter  of  salary,  what- 
ever first  readers  are  employed  by  any 
studios  serve  merely  to  eliminate  the 
utter   impossibilities,   and   under  no 
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circumstances  do  they  have  any  part 
in  the  actual  choosing  of  stories. 

Glancing  over  the  list  of  producers, 
we  find  that  stories  submitted  to  Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky  are  considered  by 
Robert   McArlamey,   Blanche  Lasky, 
Frank  Woods,   Mary  O'Connor,  and 
Cecil  B.  DeMille.    I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  will  venture  to  accuse  this 
group  of  either  incompetence  or  dis- 
honesty.   At  the  D.  W.  Griffith  Studio, 
S.  E.  V.  Taylor,  a  cultured  and  dis- 
cerning gentleman  of  recognized  abil- 
ity,  passes   judgment   on    submitted 
stories.    If  space  permitted,  I  might 
go  on  through  the  list  of  clear-brained 
men  and  women  usually  possessed  of 
culture  and  attainments,   frequently 
brilliant  and  almost  unanimously  sin- 
cere and  capable.     Mr.   Anonymous 
mentions  "the  usual  routine  of  graft 
and  theft",  but  makes  no  specific  accu- 
sation.   If  he  knows  of  concrete  in- 
stances of  graft  and  theft,  he  will  be 
doing  a  very  valuable  service  to  the 
motion-picture  profession  and  to  the 
creative  writers  of  the  world,  if  he 
will  come  forward  with  his  evidence 
in  a  manly,  straightforward  manner 
and  make  direct  charges.    Throughout 
the  history  of  literature  there  have 
been  cases  of  plagiarism,  yet  it  would 
be  quite  unfair  to  say  that  the  profes- 
sion of  writing  or  the  business  of  pub- 
lishing is  based  upon  a  "usual  routine 
of  graft  and  theft''.     Promiscuous, 
anonymous,  and  proofless  slander  is 
neither  useful  nor  nice. 

Mr.  Anonymous  accuses  "the  young 
ladies  in  sub-editorial  chairs"  of  steal- 
ing scenarios  and  giving  them  prefer- 
ence over  "outside  submitted  mate- 
rial". He  goes  further  and  says  that 
"the  camera  man,  the  vast  majority 
of  extra  people,  the  studio  manager 
and  indeed  everybody  on  the  lot,  by 
no  means  necessarily  excluding  the 
editor-in-chief",     suppress     valuable 


story  material  in  order  to  undersell 
"legitimate"  authors.  He  says  that 
"the  editor  falls  back  on  outside  sub- 
mitted material  as  a  last  resort",  and 
when  his  "lady  friend"  has  nothing  on 
hand,  or  when  none  of  "the  profes- 
sional writers  who  go  the  rounds 
of  the  studios"  has  presented  a  manu- 
script over  the  "nearest  bar".  All  of 
this  may  be  more  or  less  autobio- 
graphical on  the  part  of  Mr.  Anony- 
mous, but  fortunately  It  is  not  the 
rule.  There  is  no  more  favoritism 
shown  in  the  purchase  of  photoplays 
than  there  is  in  the  selection  of  maga- 
zine stories  or  novels.  And  most 
scenarios  are  bought  and  paid  for  in 
Los  Angeles  where  there  are  no  bars. 

On  the  sixth  page  of  lamentation 
over  the  consistent  rejection  of  "out- 
side submissions",  we  find  the  key- 
note of  the  complaint  of  the  success- 
ful author  of  printed  fiction  whose 
photoplays  are  rejected.  It  is  set 
down  in  italics  to  avoid  any  possibil- 
ity of  its  being  passed  unnoticed — 
and  his  name  means  nothingl  Right 
there  Mr.  Anonymous  hit  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head.  Unless  the  au- 
thor be  capable  of  writing  a  produc- 
ible photoplay,  his  name  means  abso- 
lutely nothing.  The  name  of  a  sculp- 
tor on  the  cover  of  a  novel  means 
nothing  unless  it  is  a  good  novel.  The 
name  of  an  ace  aviator  means  nothing 
on  a  grand-opera  program  unless  he 
can  sing.  When  successful  authors  of 
short  stories  and  novels  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  photoplay  is  a  new  and 
distinct  art,  and  not  a  lame  brother  of 
the  speaking  stage  or  of  written  litera- 
ture, then  and  not  before  will  those 
authors  become  successful  photoplay- 
wrights. 

In  supervising  the  activities  of  the 
Manuscript  Sales  Department  of  the 
Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation,  I  am 
constantly  in  close  touch  with  scenario 
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editors  and  producers,  and  with  very 
few  and  infrequent  exceptions  I  find 
nothing  but  courtesy  and  honesty 
among  them.  No  influence  nor  pecu- 
liar quality  of  salesmanship  is  neces- 
sary if  a  manuscript  contains  mate- 
rial for  a  successful  photoplay.  If  it 
does  not  contain  such  material,  nei- 
ther influence  nor  salesmanship  will 
sell  it. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  second  instalment  of 


the  anonymous  articles  in  which  the 
author  says: 

In  other  words,  I  see  no  way  of  OTer<x>iii- 
iiig  the  existing  difficulties  except  for  the 
authors  who  are  interested  in  wrltlnflr  for  the 
screen  to  become  willing  and  able  to  leam 
the  technique  of  picture-making,  exactly  as 
they  learned  to  read,  write,  dictate,  or  type- 
write, proof-read  and  construct 


The  author  who  takes  the 
seriously  and  accepts  it  as  a  new  and 
separate  art  will  have  no  diflSculty  in 
selling  the  creations  of  his  brain. 


THINGS 

BY  ALINE  KILMER 

Sometimes  when  I  am  at  tea  with  you 

I  catch  my  breath 
At  a  thought  that  is  old  as  the  world  is  old 

And  more  bitter  than  death. 

It  is  that  the  spoon  that  you  just  laid  down 

And  the  cup  that  you  hold 
May  be  here  shining  and  insolent 

When  you  are  still  and  cold. 

Your  careless  note  that  I  laid  away 

May  leap  to  my  eyes  like  flame 
When  the  world  has  almost  forgotten  your  voice 

Or  the  sound  of  your  name. 

The  golden  Virgin  da  Vinci  drew 

May  smile  on  over  my  head 
And  daffodils  nod  in  the  silver  vase 

When  you  are  dead. 

So  let  moth  and  dust  corrupt  and  thieves 
Break  through  and  I  shall  be  glad 

Because  of  the  hatred  I  bear  to  things 
Instead  of  the  love  I  had. 


For  life  seems  only  a  shuddering  breath, 

A  smothered  desperate  cry, 
And  things  have  a  terrible  permanence 

When  people  die. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  BLIND 
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THE   KINGDOM   OF   THE   BLIND 
By  Frank  DUnot 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  English 
newspaper  proprietor,  became  totally 
blind  just  before  the  war  began,  and 
it  was  thus  his  own  affliction  which, 
as  the  casualties  began  to  come  in 
from  the  battlefield,  led  his  thoughts 
in  the  direction  of  a  special  relief 
never  before  attempted  for  those  who 
had  lost  their  eyesight.  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  though  sightless  retained  the 
energy,  initiative,  and  courage  which 
had  taken  him  to  high  success  in  busi- 
ness. He  turned  the  whole  channel 
of  his  efforts  into  the  work  for  those 
stricken  like  himself.  "I  pictured 
these  men  after  their  discharge  re- 
turning to  their  own  homes,  where, 
for  all  the  love  that  might  surround 
them,  they  would  probably  slip  into 
hopeless  and  useless  lives,  and  the 
idea  developed  itself  of  a  Hostel  where 
they  could  learn  to  be  blind'."  That 
is  how  he  describes  in  his  book  the 
scope  of  his  new  work.  He  was  helped 
almost  at  once  by  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  who 
placed  at  Sir  Arthur's  disposal  St. 
Dunstan's,  his  residence  in  Regent's 
Park,  London,  a  spacious  and  splendid 
house  with  fifteen  acres  of  grounds. 
The  once  beautiful  gardens  of  St. 
Dunstan's  are  now  almost  covered 
with  workshops,  classrooms,  offices, 
storehouses,  chapels,  and  recreation 
rooms,  and  the  whole  establishment 
is  a  nucleus  of  special  institutions  at- 
tached to  it  at  the  seaside  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

"Victory  Over  Blindness"  is  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson's  story  of  how  the 


blinded  soldiers  temporarily  crushed 
by  tragedy  have  been  shown  that  life 
was  worth  while  after  all.  Occupa- 
tions have  been  taught — a  dozen  of 
them:  stenography,  poultry  farming, 
mat-  and  basket-making,  joinery,  shoe- 
making,  and  other  things.  Leading 
business  men  have  been  to  the  in- 
stitution, and  by  the  training  they 
have  received  there  they  have  been 
enabled  to  resume  the  charge  of  great 
eonmiercial  operations  in  spite  of  their 
blindness.  That  is  the  practical  side. 
All  would  have  been  in  vain,  however, 
if  the  underlying  motive  had  not  been 
the  cultivation  of  an  attitude  of  mind; 
and  this  book,  tersely  and  cheerily 
written,  with  a  studious  avoidance  of 
sentimentality,  is  the  record  of  a 
brave  soul  imparting  its  bravery  and 
forcing  it  on  others  who  sorely 
needed  it. 

In  the  introductory  first  chapter 
there  is  given  in  a  sentence  the  mo- 
tive governing  Sir  Arthur's  new  work. 
Blindness  he  says  was  to  be, — 

.  .  .  regarded  as  a  handicap  only*  a  little 
world  very  much  in  touch  with  the  big  world 
around  it  As  the  blind  man  finds  himself  in- 
creasingly self-reliant,  taking  something  like 
his  accustomed  place  in  the  world,  astonish- 
ing himself  even  more  than  he  astonishes 
others  to  whom  he  seems  something  of  a 
miracle,  the  sense  of  happiness  grows. 

Sir  Arthur  tells  of  how  men  walk 
about  the  streets  avoiding  vehicles  as 
if  they  had  their  sight;  of  how  at  a 
dinner  party  of  blind  men  a  visitor 
was  surprised  to  realize  that  it  was  a 
sightless  gathering;  of  how  the  blind 
have  put  aside  the  help  of  friendly 
relatives  and  servants,  shaving  them- 
selves,  dressing   themselves,   moving 
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about  the  house  with  freedom,  and  in 
all  essentials  behaving  exactly  as  they 
did  when  they  had  their  vision.  He 
makes  a  reference  to  the  sweetheart- 
ing  at  St.  Dunstan's,  how  girls  fall 
in  love  with  the  men  and  marry  them 
gladly  and  happily.  Throughout  there 
is  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  blindness 
is  but  a  handicap  and  a  handicap  to 
be  conquered,  conquered  not  with  the 
sense  of  affliction  but  with  determi- 
nation and  cheeriness.  To  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  more  than  to  any  other  single 
person  that  conquest  is  due.  The 
British  government,  witnessing  his 
work,  placed  under  his  care  every 
British  soldier  blinded  in  the  war. 

Radiating  throughout  all  the  pages 
of  this  book  is  an  unquenchable  fire 
of  energy  and  decision.  Sir  Arthur 
tramples  underfoot  suggestions  of 
pity.  He  will  not  hear  of  maudlin 
sympathy.  The  narrative  unwittingly 
becomes  the  record  of  a  big  heart  and 
soul,  the  reflection  not  merely  of  a 
big  brain  but  of  that  Anglo-Saxoin 
spirit  which  knows  no  defeat  and 
fears  no  terrors. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  New  York 
a  few  months  ago  to  be  the  chairman 
at  a  dinner  at  which  Sir  Arthur  was 
the  guest.  Stone-blind,  a  slim,  well- 
dressed  figure  in  evening  clothes,  he 
came  in  with  the  alert,  decisive,  ner- 
vous tread  of  a  young  man,  and 
handled  his  food  and  drank  his  glass 
of  wine  and  lighted  his  cigar  with 
the  assurance  of  a  man  having  sight. 
He  made  a  sprightly,  factful,  inten- 
sive speech  with  resolution  and  in- 
struction in  every  sentence.  A 
stranger  would  never  have  known  that 
he  was  blind — ^which  was  exactly  the 
effect  he  desired  to  produce.  He 
strove  then  in  his  spea^h  as  now  in 
his  book  to  avoid  any  word  of  sorrow 
or  pathos;  and  in  that  very  matter- 
of-factness,     in     those     determined 


phrases,  in  that  steady  cheerfulness, 
there  came  to  all  his  hearers  as  there 
must  come  to  all  his  readers  an  ex- 
altation such  as  can  only  be  produced 
by  a  great  soul.  He  made  light  of  the 
tragedy — ^for  a  tragedy  it  remains 
when  all  is  said  and  done.  And  it  is 
that  same  tendency  in  his  book  which 
adds  poignancy  to  the  whole  story. 
Nevertheless  quite  unconsciously  he 
reveials  in  one  passage  all  that  blind- 
ness means.  He  describes  how  in  his 
sleep  he  enters  again  the  world  of 
sight.  ''In  my  dreams  I  am  never 
blind.    Then  I  see  as  I  used  to". 

The  indirect  effects  of  the  book  are 
even  greater  than  those  for  which  it 
is  purposed.  Bent  on  a  special  proj- 
ect and  heedless  of  other  results,  Sir 
Arthur  has  produced  a  work  which 
will  help  to  ennoble  men  and  women 
all  over  the  world. 


Victory   Over   Blindnesa.      By    Sir   Arthur 
Pearson.    George  H.  Doran  Company. 


A  MAKER  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 

By  Wilbur  Cortex  Abbott 

It  is  probable  that  no  two  men  in 
the  world,  of  equal  intelligence  and 
independent  judgment,  would  quite 
agree  on  the  names  of  twelve 
"makers"  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  name  of  Bis- 
marck would  undoubtedly  be  included 
in  any  such  list  made  by  any  man  with 
any  knowledge  of  that  period.  For. 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  prod- 
uct, there  is  no  question  that  the 
fame  of  the  maker  of  Germany  is 
secure.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more 
surprising  that  until  now  there  has 
been  no  adequate,  nor  even  satisfac- 
tory, biography  of  Bismarck  in  En^r- 
lish,  nor  indeed,  in  any  tongue;  and 
it  is  a  peculiarly  appropriate  and  sig- 
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nificant  circumfltance  that  at  this  mo- 
ment there  should  appear  such  an  ap- 
preciation— ^from  the  pen  of  an  Eng- 
lishman. It  is  the  more  remarkable 
because,  as  the  author  declares  and 
his  pages  witness,  this  study  was  be- 
gun and  very  largely  completed,  so 
far  as  its  investigation  and  conclu- 
sions are  concerned,  before  the  out- 
break of  war.  And  though  it  is  in- 
evitable that  the  great  conflict  should 
point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale, 
though  that  result  is  perhaps  no  less 
desirable  than  inevitable,  it  has  not, 
so  far  as  one  may  judged  done  any- 
thing to  prejudice  the  case.  For  one 
may  say,  at  the  outset,  that  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson has  written  an  admirable  book, 
clear,  penetrating,  well-informed,  ju- 
dicious, and  interesting,  a  book  to  be 
read  and  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  one 
which  deserves  a  multitude  of  read- 
ers— ^which  it  will  doubtless  have. 

The  long  and  active  life  of  the 
great  German  leader  is  a  peculiarly 
attractive  subject  for  biography.  It 
coincides  almost  precisely  with  the 
period  which  we  have  agreed  to  call 
the  nineteenth  century,  for  he  was 
bom  in  1815  and  died  in  1898.  It  was 
concerned  with  one  of  the  two  great 
forces  which  moulded  the  politics  of 
the  period  just  past — ^the  force  of 
nationality.  It  was  devoted  to  a 
single  task,  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many. And  it  has  therefore  a  cer- 
tain unity  like  that  of  a  Greek  trag- 
edy, which  at  this  moment  is  the 
more  conspicuous — ^not  only  in  that 
the  fabric  which  he  built  has  for  the 
time  been  wrecked  by  the  incompe- 
tence of  his  successors,  but  in  that  its 
downfall  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  states  which  represent  the  force 
which  he  so  long  and  so  successfully 
opposed  in  his  own  land,  that  of  de- 
mocracy. And  as  one  reads  that  long 
and  fascinating  tale  of  how  this  Prus- 


sian Junker  grew  to  be  the  dominant 
force  in  Prussia,  then  in  Germany, 
and  finally  in  Europe — as  he  contem- 
plates the  will  and  the  ability  which 
enabled  this  individual  to  compel  his 
king,  his  country,  and  his  contempo- 
raries in  all  lands  to  follow  his  ideals 
and  his  policy,  and  considers  how  he 
altered  the  face  of  Europe  and  the 
world, — ^he  is  well-nigh  constrained  to 
say  of  Bismarck  what  was  said  of 
Voltaire — ^that  he  was  less  a  man  than 
a  movement,  like  the  Reformation  or 
the  Renaissance. 

The  problem  to  which  Bismarck  ad- 
dressed himself  was  threefold — to 
unify  Germany,  under  Prussia,  and 
make  her  an  autocracy.  This  involved 
two  principal  factors:  first  that  of 
external  politics — ^the  exclusion  of 
Austria  from  Germany,  the  ascen- 
dancy over  France;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Germany  as  a  factor  in  the 
European  diplomatic  and  military 
system.  That  series  of  events  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  reading  men.  What 
has  been  by  no  means  so  evident  is 
the  second  factor  with  which  he  had 
to  do — ^the  conquest  of  the  German 
Uberals.  The  first  part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  now  a  classic  of  the  old  diplo- 
macy; and  to  this  Mr.  Robertson  has 
addressed  himself  with  clarity  and  in- 
telligence. He  has  told,  or  retold, 
well  that  long  and  complicated  story 
of  the  various  steps  which  led  to  the 
triumph  of  the  blood  and  iron  policy. 
To  that  he  has  added  but  one  judg- 
ment contrary  to  the  accepted  tradi- 
tion— ^his  denial  of  the  legend  that 
Bismarck  falsified  the  Ems  telegram. 
Yet  that  judgment  is  based  upon  a 
mere  difference  of  interpretation  of 
the  word  falsified;  and  each  reader 
may  judge  for  himself  whether  or  not 
this  more  moderate  conclusion  is  not 
too  lenient.  Where  his  book  espe- 
cially shines  is  in  its  careful  evalua- 
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tion  of  the  Germany  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  advent  of  Bismarck. 
It  is  probable  that  such  an  apprecia- 
tion would  have  beein  impossible  with- 
out the  clarifying  process  of  the  war, 
which  by  its  very  nature  has  com- 
pelled us  to  study  Germany,  to  dis- 
cover what  it  was  that  produced  this 
great  catastrophe.  To  this  there  is 
no  clearer  answer  to  be  found  than 
in  these  illuminating  pages;  for  to 
evaluate  Bismarck  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  understand  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen even  more  than  the  methods 
and  circumstances  of  the  old  diplo- 
macy. 

For  Germany  has  been  a  mystery. 
To  the  non-German  mind  it  has  till 
now  been  difficult  or  impossible  to  find 
a  way  through  that  complex  of  poli- 
tics, science,  and  philosophy  which 
animated  its  people.  Its  army  and 
its  industry,  its  education  and  its  so- 
cial activities,  its  government  and 
"cliplomacy  we  have  seen ;  but  its  mind 
and  heart,  the  impelling  force  which 
lay  behind  this  infinite  activity,  we 
have  but  dimly  apprehended  if  at  all. 
And  this  has  clouded  our  appreciation 
of  this  great  figure,  a  figure  greater 
than  the  times  on  which  it  fell, 
greater  than  the  people  whence  it 
sprung,  yet  partaking  of  its  people 
and  its  times.  This  then  is  the  great 
service  of  Mr.  Robertson,  that  he  has 
now  interpreted  not  only  Bismarck 
but  Bismarck's  Germany;  and  that, 
though  written  in  the  light  of  the 
world  conflagration  which  Germany 
kindled,  his  pages  do  not  reflect  the 
lurid  glare  of  controversy  but  are  il- 
lumined with  that  clear  and  detached 
flame  of  scholarship  which  is  inspired  ' 
not  alone  by  knowledge  but  by  the 
rarer  gift  of  wisdom. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 


Bismarck.    By  C.  Grant  RobertBon.    Henry 
Holt  and  Co. 


Doctor  William  Draper  Lewis's 
"The  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt"  is 
a  book  that  no  self-respecting:  reader 
ought  to  romp  through.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  many  books  about  this  many- 
sided  man  of  genius  there  will  be 
some  to  suit  all  tastes,  but  none  of 
these  can  have  any  value,  except  for 
purposes  of  reference,  that  do  not 
touch  on  the  personality  of  the  ez- 
President,  irrespective  of  what  may 
be  called  his  political  activities. 

Doctor  Lewis  does  not  choke  us 
with  documents,  although  he  offers 
one  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
possible — ^the  introduction  by  William 
Howard  Taf  t.  To  this,  the  reader  will 
naturally  turn  with  expectancy  and 
interest.  When  one  remembers  how 
different  in  training  and  temperament 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  are,  one 
must  turn  eagerly  to  this  appreciation. 
There  was  no  man  for  whom  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  a  greater  respect  than 
for  Mr.  Taft,  or  a  deeper  affection; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  differ^ices 
of  political  opinion  which  afterward 
arose,  this  regard  remained.  And  yet 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Taft, 
with  his  legally  trained  mind — ^which 
would  have  been  hard  and  rigid  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  cordiality  and 
sense  of  humor — could  always  be  in 
strict  accord  with  another  extraordi- 
nary man  who  believed,  in  the  best 
sense,  in  the  unwritten  law;  still,  the 
hooks  of  steel  which  bound  them  to- 
gether might  be  hidden  for  a  time, 
but  they  still  held.  This  introduction 
shows  how  sincere  was  the  deep  re- 
spect, which,  added  to  affection  and 
a  long  period  of  team-work,  held  these 
men  together.  No  man  about  Mr. 
Roosevelt  when  he  was  President 
knew  better  than  Mr.  Taft  the  es- 
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sentials  of  his  character;  and  none  of 
course  knew  better  the  meaning  and 
motives  that  actuated  him  in  the  great 
moments  of  his  life  in  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  President  of  the 
United  States  both  by  vocation  and 
avocation;  he  liked  the  work;  and  he 
was  perpetually  "on  the  job"  with  all 
the  energies  of  his  will  and  tempera- 
ment. One  of  the  many  interesting 
passages  in  the  introduction  is  Mr. 
Taft's  characterization  of  Speaker 
Reed  and  Roosevelt: 

Roosevelt  was  a  supporter  of  Thomas  B. 
Reed  for  the  presidency  when  Mr.  Reed  and 
Mr.  McKinley  were  rivals  for  the  nomination. 
Roosevelt  and  Reed  were  great  friends.  They 
were  different.  Reed  was  a  brilliant  epigram- 
matist, a  man  of  great  personality,  a  master 
of  trenchant  speech,  a  conservative  and  not 
a  reformer  of  the  enthusiastic  type,  a  be- 
liever in  good  government,  a  strong  Protec- 
tionist, a  partisan  Republican.  I  have  said 
Mr.  Reed  was  not  a  reformer.  This  does  him 
injustice.  He  was  a  fine  parliamentarian  and 
he  saw  the  absurdity  of  a  procedure  that  en- 
abled the  minority  in  a  great  legislative 
body  like  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
block  the  action  of  the  majority  long  after 
there  had  been  given  a  full  opportunity  for 
debate.  By  his  personal  rulings  and  against 
riotous  opposition  and  bitter  abuse,  he  ended 
forever  the  ridiculous  anomaly  that  a  man 
might  be  present  in  the  House  and  yet  pre- 
vent his  being  counted  as  part  of  a  quorum 
by  refusing  to  answer  to  his  name.  Roosevelt 
Interested  Reed  and  Reed  interested  Roose- 
velt, and  they  were  great  friends.  Bach 
poked  fun  at  the  other,  and  the  other  en- 
joyed it 

So  Roosevelt  supported  Reed.  Reed  was 
beaten.  There  were  those  who  were  friends 
of  McKinley,  Reed,  and  Roosevelt  They 
thought  that  it  might  bring  two  great  Re- 
publican leaders  closer  together  if  McBIinley 
should  appoint  Roosevelt  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  When  the  matter  was 
pressed  upon  McKinley,  he  hesitated  and 
replied,  "But  Roosevelt  is  alwayv  in  such  a 
state  of  mind",  but  he  nevertheless  appointed 
him.  This  remark,  if  properly  understood, 
reveals  the  temperamental  difference  between 
McKinley  and  his  successor. 

Roosevelt's  interest  in  the  navy  had  be- 
gun with  his  college  days  when  he  began  the 
preparation  of  the  Naval  History  of  the  War 
of  1812,  a  book  which  Senator  Lodge,  no 
mean  authority,  declares  to  be  the  best  and 
most  reliable  history  extant  of  that  war  upon 


the  sea.  Roosevelt's  chief  was  Secretary 
Long.  Secretary  Long  was  a  Unitarian  of 
Quaker  proclivities  and  not  urgent  in  re- 
spect to  preparation  for  a  war.  The  differ- 
ences between  them  because  of  this  differ- 
ence In  attitude  toward  naval  preparation 
were  numerous.  Roosevelt  however,  did 
succeed  in  putting  on  the  Pacific  station  a 
squadron  of  warships  under  the  command 
of  a  real  commander  like  Dewey,  with  ammu- 
nition enough  to  fight  a  battle. 

Mr.  Taf  t  adds : 

The  Spanish  war  Mr.  Roosevelt  saw  coming 
before  either  his  Secretary  or  his  President 
As  soon  as  it  came,  he  determined  to  be  in  it 
There  were  many  reasons  of  a  personal  and 
family  character  that  would  have  held  other 
men,  but  not  Roosevelt  It  was  characteristic 
of  him  that  he  got  to  Cuba,  that  he  was  in  a 
fight  the  day  he  landed,  and  that  he  was  in  all 
the  land  fights  there  were  in  that  war.  He 
had  a  real  soldier's  ambition,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  gratify  it  No  death  would 
have  satisfied  him  as  well  as  death  in  battle. 
He  16nged  for  such  an  epic  ending  of  his  ca- 
reer. 

Doctor  Lewis  carefully  covers 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  whole  career,  in 
much  more  than  historical  outline; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  labor  necessary  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  work,  these  pages 
do  not  smell  of  the  lamp.  This  is 
largely  due,  not  only  to  great  skill, 
but  to  that  sympathy  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt which  evidently  induced  the  au- 
thor to  write.  While  this  "Life"  has 
a  characteristic  charm  and  flavor,  yet 
no  important  episode,  political,  socio- 
logical, or  diplomatic,  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's career  is  left  out;  and  any 
writer  who  has  ever  attempted  to 
cover  such  varied  ground,  must  marvel 
at  the  art  with  which  Doctor  Lewis 
has  managed  to  do  this.  And  in  spite 
of  the  necessity  of  touching  with  high 
light  the  important  events  which 
seem  to  crowd  at  every  time  and 
everywhere  around  the  subject  of  his 
biography.  Doctor  Lewis  finds  time  to 
soften  these  high  lights  by  what  the 
artist  in  painting  might  possibly  call 
the  use  of  values.  For  instance,  how 
characteristic  is  the  anecdote  touch- 
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ing  on  the  relations  between  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar  of  Russia.  The 
incident  occurred  at  a  luncheon  at 
Windsor  Castle.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
talking  with  the  Czar.  The  Kaiser 
very  roughly  interrupted  the  conver- 
sation; he  said:  ''My  friend,  Roose- 
velt, I  wish  you  to  meet  the  King  of 
Spain.  He!''  (turning  his  back  di- 
rectly upon  the  Czar,  but  looking  at 
him  over  his  shoulder  with  a  most 
contemptuous  expression)  "is  a  king 
worth  knowing!"  The  Czar  at  times 
disliked  the  Emperor  almost  as  much 
as  King  Edward  detested  his  Prus- 
sian nephew;  but  he  was  never  able 
to  keep  this  hatred  consistent.  If  he 
had  been  more  consistent  in  his  dis- 
like, he  might  have  saved  his  country. 

This  "Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt" 
is  easy  to  read;  it  is  modestly  told, 
carefully  edited,  and  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  a  literature  which  bids 
fair  to  fill  a  long  shelf  in  our  libraries. 

James  Morgan's  new  edition  of 
"Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Man  and  the 
Boy"  is  a  delightful  book.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  of  its  pages  is  a 
rather  rare  photograph  of  the  young 
Roosevelt,  just  entering  manhood; 
and  the  spirit  of  youth  pervades  all 
this  volume.  We  know  from  Mr. 
Taft's  introduction  to  Doctor  Lewis's 
book  that  Secretary  Long  was  tem- 
peramentally opposed  to  what  Conser- 
vatives considered  the  undisciplined 
energy  of  "T.  R.";  but  we  see  here 
how  Long  himself  was  carried  away 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  maturer 
Roosevelt  when  the  Spanish  War 
broke  out.  "Now  he  must  throw  him- 
self into  the  strife  of  arms,  for  this 
man  'with  the  dash  of  Henry  of  Na- 
varre', as  Secretary  Long  said,  'but 
without  any  of  his  vices',  must  obey 
the  sage, — 

Go  put  your  creed  into  your  deed, 
Nor  speak  with  double  tongue." 


James  Morgan,  and  Hermann  Hai 
dom  in  a  recent  book,  seem  to  ha 
left  little  to  be  said  about  the  boybo 
and  youth  of  Roosevelt;  but  th^  a 
him  from  different  angles,  and  ea 
with  intense  sympathy  for  his  chi 
acter.  Neither  Doctor  Lewis  nor  tt 
Morgan  nor  Mr.  Hagedom  stands 
if  at  the  feet  of  a  great  man  ai 
looks  up.  This  is  an  attitude  whi( 
no  biographer  of  the  great  Preside 
could  have  taken  and  been  true  to  h 
subject.  In  regarding  Mr.  Roosevc 
one  must  have  acquired  something  ( 
his  own  spirit  to  appreciate  hii 
which  means  a  reflection  of  his  0¥ 
camaraderie.  Mr.  Morgan's  •  book 
full  of  this  spirit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cha] 
ters  is  that  which  deals  briefly  wil 
the  descent  of  the  Roosevelts,  wl 
came  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1649  < 
1660.  The  family  name  was  at  fin 
Van  Rosenvelt;  then  Rosenvelt,  the 
Rosavelt,  and  finally  in  1750  Roos 
velt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  generally  woi 
a  ring,  the  seal  of  which  was  a  roi 
tree  on  a  gold  field,  symbolical  of  tl 
name.  One  of  Roosevelt's  ancestoi 
bought  a  tract  of  land  for  five  hm 
dred  dollars,  through  which  Roos< 
velt  Street  was  cut;  his  grandfath< 
lived  in  Union  Square;  his  father 
house  is  in  Twentieth  Street,  and  h 
himself,  lived  in  Fifty-seventh  Stree 

The  early  Roosevelts  were  honei 
burghers  and  farmers,  but  in  17€ 
they  had  acquired  the  title  of  ''Ei 
quire"  and  their  progress  in  genen 
esteem,  their  sturdy  honesty  and  d< 
votion  to  the  civic  virtues,  as  well  f 
the  constant  use  of  the  virtue  of  pn 
dence,  placed  them  gradually  amon 
the  most  distinguished  families  c 
New  York.  On  his  mother's  side  U 
Roosevelt  was  descended  from  thi 
notable  family,  the  BuUochs  c 
Georgia.     His  sympathies  and  thof 
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of  his  family  were  entirely  with  the 
North,  but  onei  of  his  uncles  was  a 
navigating  oflScer  in  Alabama,  and  it 
is  certain  that  his  nephew  was  very 
proud  of  his  courage.  ''My  uncle", 
he  said,  "always  struck  me  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  Colonel  New- 
come!  of  any  man  that  I  have  ever  met 
in  actual  life".  If  one  wants  to  study 
in  a  very  skilfully  condensed  form  th6 
great  events  of  Roosevelt's  life,  one 
must  go  to  Doctor  Lewis's  volume; 
but  for  the  flavor  of  Roosevelt's  daily 
life,  Mr.  Morgan's  volume  is  a  veri- 
table treasure. 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  kind  of 
things  that  irritated  the  President. 
The  Brownsville  incident  he  seemed  to 
take  rather  calmly.  At  great  moments, 
even  when  the  unexpected  happened, 
he  acted  as  if  he  had  expected  it  He 
was  tremendously  exercised  over  the 
newspaper  story  of  the  elaborate 
meals  served  at  the  White  House. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  reveal  the 
intimacies  of  his  domestic  life;  but 
he  rushed  into  print  at  once  and  an- 
nounced that  his  family  were  quite 
content  with  very  simple  things.  He, 
himself,  very  often  took  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk  for  luncheon,  while 
the  children  had  cold  meat  if  any  had 
been  left  over.  As  for  the  sixteen 
courses  at  dinner,  they  existed  only 
in  the  imagination  of  the  journalist 
Unless  it  were  a  gala  occasion,  he 
and  his  family  habitually  ate  eitheir 
a  three-course  or  a  two-course  dinner. 
The  President's  wrath  was  moderated, 
however,  by  the  admission  of  the 
chronicler  that  the  manners  of  the 
Roosevelt  children  were  good.  "It 
must  be  admitted",  he  said,  "that  all 
my  children  do  know  how  to  use  their 
knives  and  forks;  they  do  keep  their 
elbows  off  the  table;  and  they  bow 
their  heads  during  the  saying  of 
grace." 


Mr.  Roosevelt  was  on  very  good 
terms  with  the  son  of  his  rector,  the 
pastor  of  Grace  Reformed  Church  in 
Washington,  as  he  was  with  all  decent 
boys.  Coming  back  from  his  summer 
vacation,  the  clergyman's  son  asked 
after  the  Roosevelt  boys.  "I  don't 
know  how  they  are",  the  President 
answered,  "for  when  I  saw  them  last 
they  were  eating  green  apples."  Mr. 
Morgan's  description  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt is  very  true  and  charming,  and 
marked  by  a  delicate  reticence  which 
is  a  sign  of  the  good  taste  that  en- 
dears Mr.  Morgan  to  us.  Mr.  Morgan 
stresses  one  fact,  not  sufiiciently 
marked  in  the  existing  biographies. 
Under  no  President  had  the  United 
States  so  far  acquired  such  prestige 
as  it  did  under  President  Roosevelt 
Before  the  Spanish  War,  ambassadors 
and  ministers  had  taken  the  Washing- 
ton post  as  rather  a  penance;  but  the 
countries  of  Europe  began  very  soon 
to  see  that  the  new  President  was  not 
a  local  politician,  or  the  provincial 
"accident",  good  enough  for  a  new  and 
uncultivated  country  but  not  the  equal 
of  their  rulers  and  statesmen  at  home. 
Mr.  Morgan  well  says :  "All  the  lead- 
ing governments  suddenly  dropped 
their  old  habits  of  neglect  toward 
Washington  and  have  studied  to  se- 
lect for  their  ambassadors  at  that  post 
the  strongest  available  men." 

The  change  was  actuated  as  much 
by  fear  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  fearless 
courage  of  the  President,  as  by  re- 
spect for  his  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  foreign  affairs.  To  any- 
body living  in  Europe  with  the  power 
of  contrasting  the  attitude  of  foreign 
governments  in  the  '80's  and  their 
attitude  in  1913,  it  was  very  appar- 
ent that  the  old  cynical  scorn  or 
amused  tolerance  of  the  great  repub- 
lic of  the  West  had  disappeared.    In 
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1914,  a  new  phase  began;  but  if 
Europe  learned  to  respect  us»  the 
foundation  of  that  respect  was  laid  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

There  is  a  good  index  to  this  book; 
it  is  clearly  printed ;  it  is  written  with 
much  sympathy  and  good  taste, — a 
quality  not  always  remarkably  evident 
in  such  books, — and  it  has  a  certain 
simplicity  of  statement  which  ought 
to  make  it  especially  profitable  to  the 
young,  though  it  is  not  specially 
written  for  them.  At  the  end,  Mr. 
Morgan  says :  "To  Americans  Roose- 
velt's death  was  like  a  death  in  the 
family.  Even  in  their  bursts  of 
anger  with  him,  his  people  were  im- 
moderately proud  of  him  as  the  very 
embodiment  of  America." 


The  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  By  Wil- 
liam Draper  Lewis.   The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  The  Boy  and  the  Man. 
By  James  Morgan.  New  edition  with  new 
chapters,   illustrated.     The   Macmillan   Co. 


THE  ETERNAL  VOLTAIRE 
By  Benjamin  De  Casseres 

Many  years  ago  I  had  a  vision.  A 
superbeing  stood  atop  Mont  Blanc  and 
wielded  a  tremendous  scimitar.  The 
flashing  blade  struck  in  all  directions. 
It  cut  and  hacked  everywhere.  It  be- 
headed kings,  judges,  and  priests.  It 
split  gallows  and  went  through  the 
walls  of  Bastiles  and  churches.  The 
face  of  the  superbeing  always  grinned 
— the  eyes  flamed  with  ironic  benevo- 
lence. The  dead  broke  their  tombs  to 
look  at  thei  astounding  spectacle,  and 
from  the  arcana  of  the  unborn  came 
tempests  of  roses,  which  drowned  him 
up  to  the  navel.  This  man  of  my 
vision  was  Voltaire. 

Voltaire  was  the  champion  of  hu- 
manity. He  was  the  Don  Quixote  of 
France — a  Don  Quixote  who  knew 
how  to  get  away  with  it.  He  was  a 
perfect  marriage  of  will  and  imagina- 


tion. He  was  a  perfect  balance.  His 
orbit  was  his  own— eccentric,  bat 
governed  by  inunutable  laws.  His 
prestige  is  today  undimmed  because 
he  was  the  universal  man — ^like  WaK 
Whitman,  he  ''contained  multitudes". 
There  were  in  him  the  germs  of  our 
modernity.  He  was  the  forerunner 
of  three  or  four  centuries.  He  was 
the  spokesman  of  the  dead,  the  living, 
and  the  unborn.  His  gestures  are  im- 
mortal. The  real  gods  are  hopelessly 
and  imperviously  human.  Not  cloud- 
begot,  but  mud-begot,  Voltaire  was  a 
demigod.  He  was,  in  a  word.  Prog- 
ress in  the  flesh. 

I  have  read  no  more  fascinating  col- 
lection of  letters  than  "Voltaire  in  His 
Letters",  by  S.  G.  Tallentyre.  Here 
are  eighty-four  letters  from  the  volu- 
minous correspondence  of  the  great 
satirist  that  are  a  perfect  mirror  of 
his  mind  and  heart  and  life.  Voltaire 
painted  himself  with  his  pen.  Every 
feature  and  psychic  crease  is  in  this 
biography.  If  you  have  imagination 
you  can  hear  his  voice  and  look  into 
the  fire  of  his  eyes  and  hear  the  pound- 
ing of  his  cane  on  the  flag. 

Voltaire  corresponded  with  the 
world.  He  had  something  to  say  on 
everything,  and  he  said  it  to  every- 
body. Kings  and  princes,  priests  and 
mistresses,  geometricians  and  inn- 
keepers, novelists  and  jail  wardens, 
ladies-in-waiting  and  astronomers, 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews — he 
had  something  to  say  to  them  all,  and 
when  he  could  not  say  somethingr  to 
them,  he  did  something  to  them. 

Next  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  he  was 
alive  at  more  points  in  his  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  peripheries  than 
any  man  we  know.  In  these  letters 
all  subjects  are  covered.  That  vi- 
brant, electric,  Gallic  pen  spat  out 
opinions  that  landed  him  in  the  Bas- 
tile,  in  a  Prussian  court,  in  a  mis- 
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tress's  boudoir,  in  England,  and 
finally  in  Paris,  where  he  was  cele- 
brated and  feted  into  the  tomb,  liter- 
ally. 

Mr.  Tallentyre  has  not  given  us  a 
biography;  he  has  given  us  a  great 
epic  centered  around  one  of  the  most 
tremendous,  vital,  pulsating,  htmian, 
right-wrong  men  with  whom  it  has 
been  our  privilege  to  live  on  the  same 
star. 


Voltaire  in  His  Letters.     By  S.  O.  Tallen- 
tyre.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


ESSAYS— LAMBLIKE  AND 
BLAND 

By  Edward  N.  Teall 

"Journeys  to  Bagdad",  'There's 
Pippins  and  Cheese  to  Come",  and 
now  "Chimney-Pot  Papers":  Charles 
S.  Brooks  invents  teasing  titles  for 
his  collections  of  essays.  As  a  motto 
for  the  series  these  sentences  from 
one  of  the  papers  in  the  newest  volume 
might  with  fitness  be  selected:  "A 
book  at  its  best  starts  the  thought  and 
sends  it  off  as  a  happy  vagrant.  It  is 
the  thought  that  runs  away  across  the 
margin  that  brings  back  the  richest 
treasure." 

As  to  whether  these  are  vagrant 
thoughts — some  persons  would  say  the 
crux  was  in  the  noun.  They  wander 
from  chimneys  to  the  liost  Digamma ; 
from  John  Timbs,  whom  the  encyclo- 
psedists  have  let  slip  from  the  place 
he  ought  to  occupy  between  timbrel 
and  Timbuktu,  to  umbrellas  in  the 
gale.  They  go  walking  in  the  coun- 
try, and  they  make  literary  pilgrim- 
ages. They  notice  dentists  and  plumb- 
ers, children  (not  The  Child!),  wit 
and  humor,  youth  and  age,  holidays^ 
college  memories,  and  almost  every- 
thing else.  And  when  a  man  talka 
about  80  many  thingioi^  the  question  i& 


not  so  likely  to  be,  "What  does  he  say 
about  them?"  as  "How  does  he  say 
it?" 

Mr.  Brooks  says  things  with  a 
rather  careful  inconsequentiality.  He 
is  unconventional  in  the  conventional 
(literary)  way.  And  he  is  so  good- 
natured,  so  pleased  with  himself,  and 
so  sure  of  the  gentle  reader's  pleasure, 
that  to  puncture  his  pretense  would 
be  to  match  the  coarseness  of  the  chap 
who,  seeing  the  parlor  magician  slip 
the  egg  into  his  pocket,  must  step  up, 
slap  the  egg,  and  spoil  the  pocket — 
and  the  fun. 

Brooks's  egg  is  crammed  full  of  the 
meat  of  temptation. 

Is  the  language  of  "Chimney-Pot 
Papers"  strange  to  us  because  we  have 
lost  the  taste  for  English  undefiled? 
Does  the  author  anachronize  deliber- 
ately, to  save  us  from  the  American 
Language  revealed  by  Professor 
Mencken?  Mr.  Brooks  doesn't  use 
quaint  words,  or  obsolete  words,  or 
words  that  can  be  recognized  only 
through  the  lexicographer's  goggles. 
He  doesn't  employ  the  tricks  of  gram- 
matical distortion,  or  prestidigitate 
paradoxically,  or  spread  his  pages 
with  the  condensed  milk  of  epigram, 
to  command  uncritical  acclaim.  We 
find  him  guilty  of  good  English. 

The  egg  isn't  even  cracked. 

Perhaps  it's  an  artificial  egg. 

Essays  are  the  safest  kind  of  writ- 
ing. The  writer  has  a  movable  solar 
plexus,  in  his  first  premise.  It  isn't 
fair  to  criticize  him  for  not  doing 
what  he  hasn't  tried  to  do.  And  when 
essays  are  meant  only  to  give  pleasure, 
they  disarm  criticism  by  the  quality 
of  their  purpose:  there  are  none  too 
many  honest  attempts  to  give  pleas- 
ure. Also,  any  kind  of  entertain- 
ment will  please  some  of  the  folks. 
Those  who  don't  care  for  the  circus  or 
free  verse  can  go  to  church  or  read 
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Longfellow.  Mr.  Brooks's  papers  are 
distinctly  the  sort  of  thing  that  you 
will  like  if  you  like  that  sort  of  thing. 

Brooks  plays  fair.  You  can  infer 
the  book  quite  accurately  from  the 
title.  And  the  publishers  have  put  it 
up  in  characteristically  good  form. 

We  have  reached  the  limit  of  our 
allotted  space,  and  (since  the  head- 
line, at  least),  we  have  not  mentioned 
Lamb.    It  is  time  to  stop. 


Chlmney-Pot     Papers.       By     Charles     S. 
Brooks,    xale  University  Press. 


HUNTING  DOGS 
By  Walter  A.  Dyw 

Warren  H.  Miller's  "Airedale,  Set- 
ter, and  Hound"  was  one  of  the  very 
few  books,  out  of  many  dealing  with 
dogs,  which  treated  the  subject  of 
training  the  hunting  dog  with  any- 
thing like  adequacy.  But  there  was 
still  room  for  a  more  practical  and 
comprehensive  volimie,  and  Mr.  Miller 
has  now  written  it.  It  is  not  espe- 
cially a  book  for  the  sentimental  dog 
lover,  nor  for  the  bench-show  fancier 
either.  It  is  a  specialist's  book — a 
book  for  the  sportsman. 

With  a  book  of  this  sort,  a  brief 
r6sum£  of  the  contents  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  helpful  sort  of  review.  Mr. 
Miller  begins  with  history,  and  out- 
lines the  interesting  development  of 
the  hunting  breeds — ^the  pointer  from 
a  dog  of  the  hound  type  and  the  setter 
from  the  spaniel  He  tells  of  the  rise 
of  these  breeds  to  popularity,  and  ex- 
plains the  significance  of  the  Lave- 
rack  and  Llewellyn  strains  of  setters. 
The  notes  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  greyhound  family,  the 
foxhounds  and  beagles,  and  the 
spaniels  are  of  equal  interest. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  leading 
strains    of    bird    dogs^hiefly    the 


pointers  and  setters.  These  strains 
have  been  carefully  bred  for  many 
generations,  for  special  uses  such  as 
work  on  grouse,  quail,  water  fowl,  etc., 
and  for  the  great  sport  of  the  field 
trials.  English,  Irish,  and  Grordon  set- 
ters and  pointers  are  characterized 
and  the  genealogy  and  pedigree  of 
famous  strains  are  offered,  until  the 
uninitiated  reader  might  be  bewil- 
dered by  the  loftiness  of  their  aris- 
tocracy. 

The  chapter  on  hounds  is  perhaps 
even  more  enlightening.  The  basset 
and  harrier  are  not  popular  in  Amer- 
ica, but  we  have  the  foxhounds,  the 
beagle,  and  the  coonhound.  I  am  glad 
Mr.  Miller  devotes  so  much  space  to 
the  coonhound,  for  thus  far  the  breed 
has  enjoyed  neither  stud-book  nor 
recognition  by  the  American  Kennel 
Club,  and  very  little  has  been  written 
about  it.  Yet  it  is  a  perfectly  good 
American  breed,  distinct  and  useful 
Originating  from  a  cross  of  blood- 
hound and  foxhound,  the  coonhound 
of  the  Southern  States  has  been  bred 
for  over  a  hundred  years  for  perform- 
ance rather  than  for  quality,  and  has 
won  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  sportsman  if  not  of  the 
fancier.  Mr.  Miller  also  touches  upon 
another  unrecognized  breed,  the  old 
trailing  hound  of  the  North.  The 
chapter  includes  the  lengthy  and  com- 
plex history  of  the  two  types  of  fox- 
hounds— English  and  American — and 
their  smaller  cousins,  the  beagles. 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  spe- 
cial field  dogs:  the  wire-haired  point- 
ing griffon,  recently  imported  from 
France  and  already  winning  its  way 
with  us ;  the  Chesapeake  Bay  dog,  an- 
other native  American  with  an  unsur- 
passed reputation  as  a  water-fowl  re- 
triever; the  quaint  Irish  water 
spaniel;  the  retrievers,  English  and 
Labrador;  the  field  and  cocker  span- 
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iels;  and  the  Airedale  terrier,  not 
usually  rated  as  a  hunting  dog,  but 
capable  of  learning  almost  an3rthing 
and  a  wonder  on  bear  and  other  big 
game. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  chapter 
in  the  book  is  the  one  giving  in  prac- 
tical detail  successful  methods  of 
breaking  and  training  the  sporting 
dog.  There  are  also  chapters  on  the 
rearing,  feeding,  and  housing  of  pup- 
pies, on  breeding,  on  kennel  construc- 
tion, and  on  canine  diseases  and  their 
treatment. 

Many  of  the  dog  books  on  the  mar- 
ket are  hack  jobs.  This  one  is  not. 
Mr.  Miller  contributes  to  the  subject 
much  original  research  and  the  results 
of  personal  experience.  It  is  authori- 
tative and  well  put  together,  and  is 
not  lacking  in  that  sympathy  for  the 
four-footed  huntsman  which  will  ap- 
peal to  every  man  whose  ideal  of  si)ort 
is  a  dog  and  a  gun  and  a  day  on  marsh 
or  heather. 


The  American  Hunting  Dog.     By  Warren 
H.  Miller.     George  H.  Doran  Company. 


A  FABRE  ROLLO  BOOK 
By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

Do  you  remember  "Sanford  and 
Merton",  or  the  Rollo  books?  Like 
the  late  J.  Brown's,  their  souls  go 
marching  on.  They  bob  up,  too,  in 
unexpected  places.  Who,  for  instance, 
would  suspect  dear  old  Fabre  of  writ- 
ing like  Jacob  Abbott?  Yet  the  style 
of  "Our  Humble  Helpers;  The  Do- 
mestic Animals",  at  least  as  trans- 
lated by  Florence  C.  Bicknell,  has  a 
painful  similarity  to  that  with  which 
our  poor  little  papas  and  mammas 
were  afflicted.  As  early  as  chapter 
one,  in  which  Uncle  Paul  is  telling 
Emile,  Jules  and  Louis  all  about  the 


cock  and  the  hen,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"These  curious  particulars  of  the  hen's 
habits",  said  Jules,  "are  quite  familiar  to 
us ;  we  see  them  every  day  with  our  own  eyes. 
Only  one  is  new  to  me;  hens,  you  say,  swal- 
low little  grains  of  sand  which  take  the 
place  of  teeth  for  grinding  the  food  in  the 
gizzard.  I  don't  know  what  the  gizzard  is, 
and  I  don't  see  how  little  stones  that  have 
been  swallowed  can  be  used  as  teeth." 

"A  short  digression  on  the  digestive  or- 
gans of  birds",  replied  Uncle  Paul,  "will  give 
you  the  information  you  ask  for." 

Of  course,  this  may  be  in  part  the 
fault  of  the  translator;  but  it  cannot 
be  wholly  so.  We  are  driven  to  con- 
clude that  French  children  are  still 
a  complaisant  and  long-suffering  lot. 

But  this  style  is  merely  the  clumsy 
shell  which,  when  cracked,  discloses 
the  rich  meat  of  simplified  scientific 
information,  arranged  with  precision, 
set  forth,  when  Uncle  Paul  is  fully 
launched  on  one  of  his  "short  digres- 
sions", with  enthusiasm,  quiet  humor, 
and  none  of  that  sentimental  squeam- 
ishness  which  would  have  caused 
Jacob  Abbott  to  make  a  wide  detour 
around  the  dung  hill  and  studiously 
avoid  the  subject  of  capons.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  parents  who  could  not 
learn  a  great  deal  about  eggs,  horsesj 
ducks,  dogs,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  the 
mysterious  processes  of  birth  and 
growth,  of  evolution  and  dissolution, 
from  this  book.  Take  the  mere  matter 
of  eggs.  Do  you  know  how  to  tell 
whether  an  egg  is  fresh  or  not,  by 
touching  the  shell  with  your  tongue? 
It  is  a  useful  knowledge  to  possess, 
and  this  work  imparts  it.  The  shell  of 
the  book,  the  scheme  of  narration,  is 
old-fashioned,  stilted,  clumsy,  and  will 
probably  at  first  make  an  American 
juvenile  reader  actively  hostile.  But 
its  inner  spirit  is  ingratiating  and  its 
information  at  once  profound  and 
easily  intelligible.  The  wise  parent, 
perhaps,  will  read  the  opening  chap- 
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ters  aloud,  improvising  a  somewhat 
livelier  and  more  colloquial  dialogue. 
After  that,  the  book  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  make  its  own  way  with  in- 
telligent youngsters.  For  mere  movie- 
fed  children,  it  will  doubtless  never 
have  much  appeal.  A  movie-fed  child 
cannot  long  remain  intelligent. 


Our  Humble  Helpers:  The  Domestic  Ani- 
mals. By  Jean-Henri  Fabre,  translated  by 
Florence  Constable  Bicknell.   The  Century  Co. 


WHO  BUYS  ABANDONED 
FARMS? 

By  Martha  Plaisted 

Not  the  rich,  certainly.  The  very 
quality  of  brain  which  enables  the 
millionaire  to  get  and  to  hold  makes 
an  inhibition  against  such  a  leaky  in- 
vestment of  time  and  money.  He  pre- 
fers to  limit  himself  to  the  economies 
of  his  marble  mansion. 

Nor  the  poor  either.  This  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  slum-dweller's  lack 
of  capital — ^the  need  for  which,  the 
prospectuses  assure  him,  is  negligible 
at  the  start  and  can  always  be  realized 
immediately  on  the  profits  of  the  farm 
— as  to  the  activities  of  the  philan- 
thropists, who  have  accustomed  him 
to  the  pleasant  luxuries  of  the  model 
tenement,  where  he  always  has  a 
porcelain  bathtub  ready  in  which  to 
keep  his  winter's  supply  of  coal. 

Who,  then,  buys  abandoned  farms? 
I  had  already  suspected  the  answer 
before  I  read  Mr.  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine's  book.  It  is  the  author.  The 
first  inkling  of  this  truth  dawned  on 
me  when  I  myself  was  seized  by  the 
lure  of  possessing  such  a  place.  If 
Mr.  Fogarty  had  illustrated  the  cata- 
logue which  I  so  radiantly  studied,  as 
he  did  the  "Dwellers  in  Arcady",  I 
should  have  capitulated  without  the 
formality  of  a  personal  investigation. 


Unprejudiced  by  the  magic  of  his 
fancy,  however,  I  made  the  tedious 
journey  to  Abandoned  Land.  But 
after  I  had  glanced  at  the  gat-toothed 
shoring  of  the  house,  at  the  leprous 
walls  and  the  oozing  well,  I  knew  that 
the  person  whose  trickle  of  sustenance 
depends  on  juxtaposition  to  an  ofiSce 
desk  cannot  make  common  cause  with 
the  spit  and  the  crane. 

The  confirmation  of  my  suspicion 
about  authors  came  when  I  accumu- 
lated two  friends  who  owned  aban- 
doned farms.  Both  were  of  the  writ- 
ing guild.  I  took  a  few  days  off  to 
visit  them  in  the  halcyon  summer 
season.  But  something  was  wrong. 
Neither  of  my  friends  was  obviously 
glad  to  see  me.  Jaded  and  uncom- 
municative, they  allowed  me  to  pick 
libans  in  the  garden  and  rake  hay  in 
the  meadow.  I  became  very  hot.  They 
were  hot,  too.  There  was  no  ice  to 
make  a  cooling  drink;  there  was  no 
hot  water  for  refreshing  ablutions. 
The  task  of  preparing  supper  after 
the  day's  fag  went  spiritlessly;  the 
subsequent  "redding  up"  more  so ;  and 
the  shadow  of  tomorrow's  canning 
loomed. 

I  felt  depressed.  I  wasn't  sure  then 
what  was  the  matter,  but  I  see  now 
that  these  two  friends  didn't  know  ex- 
actly how  to  go  about  things.  I  shall 
take  pleasure  in  sending  them  each  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Paine's  book  to  explain 
away  their  difiiculties. 

Things  never  went  wrong  with  the 
author-dweller  in  Arcady.  He  moved 
in  a  mist  of  pink  and  green,  purple, 
gold,  and  white— according  to  the  sea- 
son. His  wife  never  became  tired  or 
cross  or  unreasonable.  When  she 
needed  "help"  in  the  kitchen,  he  re- 
tired to  the  little  study  he  had  fitted 
up  for  himself  behind  the  chimney  and 
"wrote" — ^which  produced  a  maid. 
When  he  himself  got  the  "callithumps" 
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from  weeding  the  asparagus  bed  in 
the  hot  sun,  he  went  behind  the  chim- 
ney— and  hired  a  man.  When  he 
needed  seeds  and  more  seeds  to  satisfy 
his  springtime  intoxication,  when  he 
wanted  a  furnace,  or  an  automobile, 
or  a  trip  abroad,  or  an  education  for 
his  children,  the  Monte  Cristo  cavern 
always  proved  adequate. 

Perhaps  my  two  friends  had  neg- 
lected to  provide  themselves  with  this 
necessity  to  success  in  their  life  work. 
In  that  case  I  hope  with  all  my  heart 
that  they  will  profit  by  the  simple 
formula  set  forth  in  "Dwellers  in  Ar- 
cady". 

If  Mr.  Paine  is  to  be  accused  of 
applying  an  inverse  method  of  air- 
castle  architecture  in  this  tale  of 
abandoned  bucolic  joy,  it  must  be  said 
in  fairness  that  Mr.  Fogarty  is  en- 
tirely convincing.  Out  of  the  many 
Americans  who  put  pen  to  paper  for 
line  sketches,  Mr.  Fogarty  emerges 
for  his  vigorous,  nervous  stroke — ^the 
stroke  of  a  creative  and  individual  ar- 
tist.   His  touch  is  unmistakable. 


Dwellers   in   Arcady.     By   Albert  Biffelow 
Paine.     Harper  and  Bros. 


STEPHEN    LEACOCK    PROPOSES 
VARIOUS  IMPOSSIBILITIES 

By  Constance  Murray  Greene 

Like  the  sudden  thoughts  of  clever 
things  you  might  have  said  but  didn't, 
Stephen  Leacock's  clevernesses  always 
leave  you  with  a  dazed  and  regretful 
feeling  that  if  you  weren't  terribly 
stupid,  you  might  at  least  have  had  a 
go  at  them  yourself.  We  have  in  mind 
such  of  his  masterpieces  as  the  char- 
acter study  of  A,  B,  and  C,  which  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  excursion 
that  those  famous  arithmetical  crea- 
tions have  made  into  literature.  And 
yet  we  have  all,  or  most  of  us,  mar- 


veled at  A's  magnificence,  remained 
cold  in  the  face  of  B's  good,  plodding 
ways,  and  wept  for  C's  general  delapi- 
dation.  We  have  hated  A  for  the 
diplomacy  with  which  he  invariably 
secured  the  cistern  without  leaks,  the 
bicycle  which  made  innumerable  revo- 
lutions a  second;  and  sorrowed  with 
C  over  the  sieve-like  affairs  that 
served  him  as  cisterns,  and  the  utter 
depravity  of  his  bicycles;  but  some- 
how in  the  scheme  of  things  it  has 
been  left  for  a  professor  of  political 
economy  to  discover  the  rare  fun  to  be 
had  over  this  and  a  thousand  other 
subjects. 

"The  Hohenzollems  in  America  and 
Other  Impossibilities"  is  so  timely  a 
volume  of  humor  as  to  leave  us  mar- 
veling at  the  good  chance  which  has 
led  less  skilful  humorists  to  leave  the 
subject-matter  untouched  for  Mr.  Lea- 
cock's  exi>ert  hand.  Nothing  could  be 
more  gratifyingly  amusing  at  this 
time  than  that  the  Kaiser,  the  Crown 
Prince,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Hohenzollems 
should  be  discovered  as  immigrants 
staggering  up  the  steerage  gang- 
plank, their  backs  bowed  down  with 
trunks  and  boxes  and  their  hands  full 
of  bundles.  And  nothing  more  fitting 
than  that  the  once  imperial  demand, 
"Let  wine  be  brought;  I  am  faint", 
should  be  met  with  shouts  of  laughter 
and  jeers  of  "Yes,  let  it"  from  the 
crowd. 

The  inmfiigrant  experiences  of  the 
German  royal  family  are  given  in  the 
form  of  a  diary  written  by  the  Prin- 
cess Frederica,  niece  to  the  Kaiser, 
and  they  follow  the  moulding  of  their 
characters  under  the  hand  of  fate. 
Uncle  Henry,  brother  to  Wilhelm,  finds 
work  on  board  ship  as  a  common 
sailor,  while  Cousin  Ferdinand  de- 
velops a  taste  for  fine  clothes  and  a 
business  career  through  association 
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with  two  Jewish  clothing  merchants. 
Frederica  writes  on  the  day  of  land- 
ing: 

Uncle  Henry  is  goinsr  aahore  just  as  he  is 
in  his  blue  jersey.  But  Cousin  Ferdinand 
has  put  on  a  bright  red  tie  that  Mr. 
Mosenhammer  has  loaned  to  him  for  three 
hours. 

After  Uncle  William's  offer  to  take  over 
the  presidency  of  Columbia  had  been  refused, 
he  debated  whether  he  should  accept  the 
presidency  of  Harvard.  Cousin  Ferdinand 
looked  up  the  salary  in  a  book  and  told  him 
not  to  take  it 

"With  the  Bolsheviks  in  Berlin"  re- 
cords the  author's  observations  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  during  the  recent 
revolution,  conducted  by  his  good 
f riend.  Count  Boob  von  Boobenstein, 
whose  spying  days  were  spent  as  a 
waiter  in  Toronto.  ''Afternoon  Tea 
With  the  Sultan"  is  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. The  fourth  section  of  the  book, 
''Echoes  of  the  War",  includes  among 
other  delights  a  series  of  complaints 
about  the  war  as  related  by  a  tailor, 
an  income  taxpayer,  a  celebrated 
French  contralto  from  Missouri;  and 
best  of  all  a  barber: 

Last  week  I  saw  where  a  feller  said  that 
all  the  barber  shops  ought  to  be  closed  up 
(will  I  singe  them  ends  a  bit?)  till  the  war 
was  over.  Say,  I'd  like  to  have  him  right 
here  in  this  chair  with  a  razor  at  his  throat, 
the  way  I  have  you !  As  I  see  it  the  barber 
business  is  the  most  necessary  business  in 
the  whole  war.     .     .    . 

And  so  through  a  delightfully  Lea- 
cockian  conversation. 

"Other  Impossibilities"  is  a  brows- 
ing about  among  irrelevant  subjects 
and  includes  a  dissertation  on  "The 
Art  of  Conversation"  with  valu- 
able hints  on  introducing  two  people 
to  one  another,  and  kindred  difficul- 
ties. Mr.  Leacock  has  observed  that 
people  tire  of  the  empty  phrases  of 
society  and  look  back  wistfully  to  the 
simple,  direct  speech  of  savage  life. 

Such  persons  will  find  useful  the  usual 
form    of    introduction     (the    shorter    form) 


prevalent  among  our  North  American  Indi- 
ans   (at   least    as    gathered    from   the    best 
literary  model)  : 
"FYiends  and  comrades  who  are  worthy. 
See  and  look  with  all  your  eyesight. 
Listen  with  your  sense  of  hearing, 
Gather  with  your  aiH;>rehension — 
Bow  your  heads,  O  trees,  and  hearken. 
Hush  thy  rustling,  corn,  and  listen; 
Turn  thine  ear  and  give  attention; 
Ripples  of  the  running  water. 
Pause  a  moment  in  your  channels — 
Here  I  bring  you. — ^Hiawatha." 
The  last  line  of  this  can  be  changed  to  suit 
the  particular  case.     It  can  Just  as  easily 
read,   at  the  end.   "Here  is  Henry   ESdward 
Eastwood",     or    '*Here    is    Hal    McQiverin, 
Junior",  or  anything  else.     All  names  fit  the 
sense.       That,  in  fact,  is  the  wonderful  art 
of  liongfellow — the  sense  being  independent 
of  the  words. 


The  Hohenzollems  in  America  and  Other 
Impossibilities.  By  Stephen  Leacock.  John 
Lane  Co. 


MASEFIELD  PLAYS 
By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

For  something  like  ten  years  pre- 
ceding the  war,  Masefield  gave  a  good- 
ly portion  of  his  energy  to  dramatic 
composition,  as  one  of  the  brave  and 
talented  band  working  for  a  renais- 
sance of  the  British  theatre.  His  plays 
— nine  of  them — ^are  now  collected  in  a 
single  volume.  It  is  significant  that» 
with  one  exception,  these  plays  are 
practically  unknown  to  our  stage,  and 
that  one— "The  Tragedy  of  Nan"— is 
known  only  by  special  performances. 
The  first  two  or  three  plays,  especially 
"The  Campden  Wonder",  were  written 
to  give  a  certain  neighborhood  dra- 
matic self -consciousness.  They  may 
have  done  so— but  as  drama,  they  are 
unpersuasive  and  quaintly  naif.  "The 
Tragedy  of  Nan"  is  a  heart-breaking 
piece  of  grim  realism,  too  much*on  one 
key,  rather  overdrawn,  but  xwwerfuL 
"Pompey  the  Great"  is  an  attempt  at 
a  modem  treatment  of  the  Roman 
scene,  and  suffers  by  comparison  with 
Shaw's    incomparable    "Caesar    and 
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Cleopatra".      *Thilip    the    King"    is 
hardly  a  play  at  alL 

"The  Faithful",  neirt  to  "Nan",  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  dramatically 
effective.  But,  in  spite  of  "Nan",  the 
total  impression  of  these  plays  is  quite 
different  from  the  vivid,  biting,  stimu- 
lating impression  of  imaginative 
power  gained  from  "Dauber",  "The 


Everlasting  Mercy",  and  other  of  the 
poems.  "Nan"  is  a  better  stage  play 
than  any  Tennyson  or  Browning 
wrote,  but  even  it  does  not  efface  the 
impression  that  Masefield  turned  to 
the  theatre  rather  from  social  duty 
than  divine  impulse. 


Collected  Plays.     By  John  Masefield. 
Macmlllan  Co. 
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(Continued) 


CHAPTER  XI 
Mary 

§1 
Mary  Cole  had  been,  all  her  life, 

that  thing  beloved  of  the  sentimental 
novelist,  a  misunderstood  child.  Had 
she  'been  good-looking  as  Helen  or  in- 
dependent as  Jeremy,  she  would  either 
have  attracted  the  world  in  general  or 
have  been  indifferent  as  to  whether 
she  attracted  it  or  no.  She  might  have 
found  consolation  in  books  or  her  own 
highly  colored  imaginings,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  burning  passions  which 
she  formed,  at  a  very  early  age,  for 
living  people.  For  some  years  now 
her  life  had  centered  round  her 
brother  Jeremy.  Had  the  Coles  been 
an  observant  family  they  might,  per- 
haps, have  found  some  pathos  in  the 
way  in  which  Mary,  with  her  pale, 
sallow  complexion,  her  pear-shaped 
face  with  its  dull  grey  eyes,  her  enor- 
mous glasses,  her  lanky,  colorless  hair 
and  thin,  bony  figure,  gazed  at  her 
masculine  and  independent  brother. 
Uncle  Samuel  might  have  noticed  but 
he  was  occupied  with  his  painting. 
Mary  was  only  seven  years  of  age 


but  she  had  the  capacity  for  being 
hurt  of  a  person  of  thirty.  When 
somebody  said,  "Now,  Mary,  hurry 
up.  You're  always  so  slow",  she  was 
hurt.  If  Helen  told  her  that  she  was 
selfish,  she  was  hurt  and  would  sit 
wondering  whether  she  were  selfish  or 
no.  If  Mrs.  Cole  said  that  she  must 
brush  her  hair  more  carefully  she 
was  hurt,  and  when  Jeremy  said  any- 
thing sharp  to  her  she  was  in  an 
agony.  Her  devotion  to  her  brother 
grew  with  every  month  of  her  life. 
She  thought  him,  in  all  honesty,  the 
most  miraculous  of  human  beings. 
Thcfre  was  more  in  her  worship  than 
mere  doglike  fidelity.  She  adored  him 
for  reasons  that  were  real  and  true — 
for  his  independence,  his  obstinacy, 
his  sense  of  fun,  his  sudden  unex- 
pected kindnesses,  his  sudden  help- 
lessness, and  above  all  for  his  brav- 
ery. He  seemed  to  her  the  bravest 
hero  in  all  history,  and  she  felt  it  the 
more  because  she  was  herself  com- 
pact of  every  fear  and  terror  known 
to  man — it  was  not  enough  for  her  the 
ordinary  panic  that  belongs  to  all 
human  life  at  every  stage  of  its  prog- 
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ress.  She  knew  that  she  could  do 
everything  twice  as  fast  as  Jeremy 
and  Helen,  that  she  was  often  so  im- 
patient of  their  slow  progress  at  les- 
sons that  she  would  beat  her  foot 
on  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  agonized 
impatience.  She  knew  that  she  was 
clever,  and  she  wondered  sometimes 
why  her  cleverness  did  not  give  her 
more  advantages.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  Helen's  good  looks  be  noticed 
at  once  by  every  visitor  and  her  own 
cleverness  be  unnoticed?  Certainly 
on  occasions,  her  mother  would  say: 
"And  Mary?  I  don't  think  you've 
met  Mary.  Come  and  say  how  do  you 
do,  Mary.  Mary  is  the  clever  one  of 
the  family!"  But  it  was  always  said 
in  a  deprecating,  apologetic  tone  that 
made  Mary  hang  her  head  and  hate 
both  herself  and  her  mother. 

She  told  herself  stories  of  the  time 
when  Jeremy  would  have  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  splefndor  of  her 
brains  for  his  delivery  from  some 
horror— death,  torture,  or  disgrace. 
At  present  such  a  time  was,  she  was 
bound  to  confess  to  herself,  very  dis- 
tant. He  depended  upon  no  one  for 
anything;  he  could  not  be  said  to 
need  Mary's  assistance  in  any  par- 
ticular. And  with  this  burning  de- 
sire of  hers  came,  of  course,  jealousy. 
Had  you  told  Mrs.  Cole,  good  mother 
though  she  was,  that  her  daughter 
Mary,  aged  seven,  suffered  tortures 
through  jealousy,  she  would  have  as- 
sured you  that  it  was  not  in  reality 
jealousy  but  rather  indigestion,  and 
that  a  little  cod-liver  oil  would  put  it 
right. 

Mary,  with  a  wisdom  greatly  be- 
yond her  years,  realized  very  quickly 
that  this  was  some  sort  of  horrible 
disease  with  which  she  must  wrestle 
alone. 

Jeremy  was,  of  course,  sublimely 
unaware  of  the  matter:  he  knew  that 


Mary  was  silly  sometimes,  but  he  at- 
tributed that  to  her  sex:  he  went  on 
his  way,  happily  indifferent  whether 
anyone  cared  for  him  or  no.  .  .  . 
Mary  suffered  agonies  when,  as  some- 
times happened,  he  sat  with  his  arm 
round  Helen's  neck  and  his  cheek  up 
against  hers.  She  suffered  when,  in 
a  mood  of  tempestuous  affection  to 
the  whole  world,  he  kissed  Miss  Jones. 
She  even  suffered  when  he  sat  at  his 
mother's  feet  while  she  read  "The 
Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest"  or  "Engel 
the  Fearless".  Most  of  all,  however, 
she  suffered  over  Hamlet.  She  knew 
that  at  this  present  time,  Hamlet  was 
the  one  creature  for  whom  Jeremy 
passionately  cared.  Matters  were  made 
worse  by  the  undoubted  truth  that 
Hamlet  did  not  care  very  much  for 
Mary — ^that  is,  he  never  gave  any 
signs  of  caring  and  very  often  walked 
out  of  the  room  when  she  came  into 
it.  Mary  could  have  cared  for  the 
dog  as  enthusiastically  as  Jeremy  did 
— she  was  always  sentimental  about 
animals;  but  now  she  was  shut  out 
from  their  alliance  and  she  knew  that 
when  she  came  up  to  them  and  began 
to  pat  or  stroke  Hamlet,  Jeremy  was 
annoyed  and  Hamlet's  skin  wriggled 
in  a  kind  of  retreating  fashion  under 
her  fingers.  Wise  people  will  say  that 
it  is  impossible  for  this  to  be  a  se- 
rious trouble  to  a  child.  It  was  in- 
creasingly serious  to  Mary. 

Jeremy  was  not,  perhaps,  so  tact- 
ful as  he  might  have  been.  ''Oh 
bother,  Mary!"  he  would  say,  **you've 
gone  and  waked  Hamlet  up!",  or 
"Don't  stroke  Hamlet  that  way, 
Mary!  He  hates  it!",  or  "No,  I'm 
going  for  a  walk  with  Hamlet.  We 
don't  want  anyone".  Or  Hamlet  him- 
self would  suddenly  bark  at  her  as 
though  he  hated  her,  or  would  bare 
his  teeth  and  grin  at  her  in  a  mock- 
ing, sarcastic  way  that  he  had.    Her 
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jealousy  of  the  dog  grew  apace,  and 
with  that  jealousy  unfortunately  her 
secret  appreciation  of  his  splendors. 
She  could  not  help  admitting  to  her- 
self that  he  was  the  most  attractive 
dog  in  the  world.  She  would  look 
at  him  from  under  her  iH)ectacle8 
when  she  was  supposed  to  be  reading, 
and  watch  him  as  he  rolled,  kicking 
his  legs  in  the  air;  or  as  he  lay 
stretched  out,  his  black  wet  nose 
against  his  paws,  his  eyes  gleaming, 
his  gaze  fixed — like  the  point  of  a 
dagger  raised  to  strike, — ^upon  some 
trophy,  or  enemy,  or  spoil;  or  as  he 
sat,  solenm  and  i)omi)ous,  like  the 
Lord  Mayor  holding  a  meeting  as 
Jeremy  said,  up  against  his  master's 
leg,  square  and  solid  as  though  he 
were  cut  out  of  wood,  his  peaked 
beard  supercilious,  his  very  ears  at  a 
patronizing  angle;  or,  as  Mary  loved 
best  of  all  to  see  him,  when  he  was 
simply  childish,  playing  as  though  he 
was  still  a  new-found  puppy  with 
pieces  of  paper  or  balls  or  string, 
rolling  and  choking,  growling,  purr- 
ing, staggering  and  tumbling.  At 
such  times,  again  and  again,  her  im- 
pulse would  be  to  go  forward  and 
applaud  him,  and  then  the  instinct 
that  she  would  be  checked  by  Jeremy 
stayed  her. 

As  this  year  grew  toward  summer, 
Mary  had  the  feeling  that  Jeremy  was 
slipping  away  from  her.  In  the  old 
days  he  had  asked  her  opinion  about 
many  things,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
long  stories  that  she  had  told  him — 
at  any  rate  he  had  listened  to  them 
very  politely, — ^and  he  had  asked  her 
to  suggest  games  or  to  play  with  his 
toys.  Now,  as  the  summer  drew  near, 
he  did  none  of  these  things.  Was  he 
growing  very  conceited?  Was  it  be- 
cause he  was  going  to  school  and 
thought  himself  too  old  for  his 
sisters?    No,  it  was  rather  as  though 


he  lately  had  thoughts  of  his  own,  al- 
most against  his  will,  and  that  these 
shut  him  off  from  the  people  round 
him.  ' 

At  last  just  before  they  all  moved 
fx>  Cow  Farm,  Mary  made  a  silly 
scene.  One  evening  she  was  sitting 
deep  in  Charlotte  Mary,  and  Hamlet, 
bunched  up  against  his  master's  leg, 
stared  at  her.  She  had  long  ago  told 
herself  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  mind 
what  Hamlet  did,  that  he  was  not 
looking  at  her  and,  in  any  case,  he 
was  only  a  dog — ^and  so  on.  But  to- 
night she  was  tired  and  had  read  so 
long  that  her  head  ached — ^Hamlet 
was  laughing  at  her,  his  eyes  stared 
through  his  hair  at  her,  cynically, 
superciliously,  contemptuously.  His 
lip  curled  and  his  beard  bristled.  .  .  . 
Moved  by  a  sudden  wild  impulse  she 
picked  up  "The  Chaplet  of  Pearls" 
and  threw  it  at  him.  It  hit  him  (not 
very  severely)  and  he  gave  the  sharp 
melodramatic  howl  that  he  always 
used  when  it  was  his  dignity  rather 
than  his  body  that  was  hurt.  Jeremy 
looked  up,  saw  what  had  happened, 
and  a  fine  scene  followed.  Mary  had 
hysterics,  stamped  and  screamed  and 
howled.  Jeremy,  his  face  white,  stood 
and  said  nothing  but  looked  as  though 
he  hated  her,  which  at  that  moment 
he  undoubtedly  did.  It  was  that  look 
which  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world  she  dreaded.  .  .  . 

She  made  herself  sick  with  crying, 
then  apologized  with  an  abjection  that 
only  irritated  him  the  more — ^finally 
she  remembered  the  smallest  details 
of  the  affair  long  after  he  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it. 

§2 

During  the  first  weeks  at  Cow  Farm 
Mary  was  happy.  At  first  Jeremy 
was  kind  and  considerate.  He  was  so 
happy  that  he  did  not  mind  what  any- 
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one  did  and  he  would  listen  to  Marj^'s 
stories  quite  in  the  old  way,  whist- 
ling to  himself,  not  thinking  about 
her  at  all  perhaps,  really,  but  very 
patient.  But  after  the  first  fortnight 
he  slipped  away  from  her  again — and 
now  more  than  ever  before.  He  went 
off  for  long  walks  with  Hamlet,  re- 
fusing to  take  her  with  them;  he  an- 
swered her  questions  so  vaguely  that 
she  could  see  that  he  paid  her  no  at- 
tention at  all;  he  turned  upon  her  and 
rent  her  if  she  complained.  And  it 
was  all,  she  was  sure,  that  horrible 
dog.  Jeremy  was  always  with  Ham- 
let now.  The  free  life  that  the  farm 
gave  them,  no  lesaons,  no  set  hours, 
no  care  for  appearances,  left  them  to 
choose  their  own  ways  and  so  de- 
veloped their  individualities.  Helen 
was  now  more  and  more  with  her 
elders,  was  becoming  that  invaluable 
thing  "a  great  help  to  her  mother", 
and  even,  to  her  own  inexhaustible 
pride,  paid  two  calls  with  Mrs.  Cole 
on  the  wives  of  neighboring  farmers. 
Then  Barbara  absorbed  more  than 
ever  of  Helen's  attention,  and  Mary 
was  not  allowed  to  share  in  these  rites 
and  services  because  "she  always  made 
Barbara  cry". 

Hamlet  began  to  be  an  obsession 
with  her.  Mary  told  herself  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  dog  Jeremy  would 
always  be  with  her,  would  play  with 
her,  walk  with  her,  laugh  with  her 
as  he  used  to  do.  She  acquired  now 
an  awkward  habit  of  gazing  at  him 
with  passionate  intensity.  He  would 
raise  his  eyes  and  find  the  great 
moon-faced  spectacles  fixed  upon  him 
with  a  beseeching,  reproachful  glare 
in  the  light  of  them.  This  would  ir- 
ritate him  intensely.    He  would  say: 

"You'll  know  me  next  time,  Mary". 

She  would  blush  crimson  and  then 
with  trembling  mouth  answer: 

"I  wasn't  looking". 


"Yes,  you  were". 

"No,  I  wasn't". 

"Of  course,  you  were — staring  as 
though  I  were  an  Indian  or  China- 
man. If  my  face  is  dirty,  say  so". 

"It  isn't  dirty". 

"Well,  then—" 

"You're  always  so  cross". 

"I'm  not  cross — only  you're  bo 
silly—" 

"You  usen't  always  to  say  I  waa 
silly.  Now  you  always  do— every 
minute". 

"So  you  are".  Then  as  he  saw  the 
tears  coming,  he  would  get  up  and  go 
away.  He  didn't  mean  to  be  unkind 
to  her,  he  was  fond  of  her — but  he 
hated  scenes. 

"Mary's  always  howling  about 
something  now",  he  confided  to  Helen. 

"Is  she?"  Helen  answered  with  in- 
difference.   "Mary's  such  a  baby". 

After  the  affair  of  the  sea-picnic 
Jeremy,  having  nearly  drowned  poor 
Charlotte  Le  Page  on  that  occasion, 
was  for  some  time  under  a  cloud.  It 
was  felt  that  he  was  getting  too  big 
for  anyone  to  manage.  Being  a  little 
in  disgrace  he  went  off  more  than 
ever  by  himself,  always  appearing 
again  at  the  appointed  time,  but  tell- 
ing no  one  where  he  had  been  or  what 
he  had  been  doing.  Mary  longed  with 
feverish  longing  to  share  in  his  ad- 
ventures. If  only  he  would  tell  her 
what  he  did  on  these  walks  of  hia. 
But  no,  only  Hamlet  knew.  Ferhapa. 
if  he  did  not  go  with  the  dog  he  would 
go  with  her.  When  this  idea  crept 
into  her  brain  she  seized  it  and 
clutched  it.  That  was  all  he  wanted, 
a  companion!  Were  Hamlet  not  there 
he  would  take  her.  Were  Hamlet  not 
there.  ,  .  ,  She  began  to  brood  over 
this.  She  wondered.  .  .  .  She  con- 
sidered. She  shuddered  at  her  own 
wickedness,  she  tried  to  drive  the 
thoughts   from   her   head,   but   they 
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still  came,  they  came,  they  came.  .  .  . 
After  all  no  one  need  know.  For  a 
day  or  two  Jeremy  would  be  sorry 
and  then  he  would  forget.  She  knew 
the  man  who  went  round  selling  dogs 
.  .  .  selling  dogs  and  buying  them.  . . . 

§3 

She  shuddered  at  her  wickedness. 

The  last  days  of  August  came  and 
with  them  the  last  week  of  the  holi- 
day.    Already  there  was  a  scent  of 
autumn  in  the  air,  leaves  were  turn- 
ing gold  and  red,  and  the  evenings 
came  cool  and  sudden,  upon  the  hot 
sunmier  afternoons.     Mary  was  not 
very   well;    she   had   caught   a   cold 
somewhere  and  existed  in  the  irritat- 
ing condition  of  going  out  one  day 
and  being  held  indoors  the  next.    This 
upset  her  temper  and  at  night  she  had 
nightmares  in  which  she  saw  clouds 
of  smoke  crawling  in  at  her  window, 
snakes    on    the    floor,    and    crimson 
flames  darting  at  her  from  the  ceil- 
ing.    It  was  because  she  was  in  an 
abnormal  conditfon  of  health  that  the 
idea  of  doing  something  with  Hamlet 
gained  such  hold  upon  her.    She  con- 
sidered the  matter  from  every  i)oint 
of  view.     She  did  not  want  to  be 
cruel  to  the  dog;  she  supposed  that 
after  a  week  or  two  he  would  be 
quite   happy   with   his    new   master 
and,  in  any  case,  he  had  strolled  in 
so  casually  upon  the  Cole  family  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  a  wandering 
life. 

She  did  not  intend  that  anyone 
should  know.  It  was  to  be  a  deep 
secret  all  of  her  own. 

Jeremy  was  going  to  school  in  S^>- 
tember  and  before  then  she  must 
make  him  friendly  to  her  again.  She 
saw  stretching  in  front  of  her  all  the 
lonely  autunm  without  him,  and  her 
own  memories  of  the  miserable  sum- 
mer to  make  her  wretched.    She  was 


an      extremely      sentimental      little 
girl.  .  .  . 

As  always  happens  when  one  is 
meditating  with  a  placated  conscience 
a  wicked  deed,  the  opportunity  was 
suddenly  offered  Mary  of  achieving 
her  purpose.  One  morning  Jeremy 
after  refusing  to  listen  to  one  of 
Mary's  long  romances  lost  his  temper: 
"I  can't  stop",  he  said.  "You 
bother  and  bother  and  bother.  Ham- 
let and  I  are  going  out.  And  I'm  sick 
of  your  silly  old  stories.  .  .  .  Look 
here,  Mary,  what's  been  the  matter 
with  you  lately?  You're  always  cry- 
ing now  for  something.  And  you  look 
at  me  as  though  I'd  done  something 
dreadful.  I  haven't  done  anything". 
"I — ^never — ^said  you — ^had",  Mary 
gulped  out.  He  rubbed  his  nose  in  a 
way  that  he  had  when  he  was 
puzzled — 

"If  it's  anything  I  do,  tell  me.  It's 
so  silly  always  crying.  The  holidays 
will  be  over  soon  and  you've  done 
nothing  but  cry". 

"You're— never  —  with  me  —  now", 
Mary  sobbed. 
"Well,  I've  been  busy". 
"You   haven't — ^you   can't  be  busy 
all — by  yourself". 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can".  He  was  getting 
impatient.  "Anyway  you  might  let 
Hamlet  and  me  alone, — ^you're  always 
bothering  one  of  us". 

"No,  I'm  not".  She  choked  an 
enormous  sob  and  burst  out  with: 
"It's  always  Hamlet  now.  I  wish  he'd 
never — come.  It  was  much  nicer 
before". 

Then  he  lost  his  temper.  "Oh,  you're 
a  baby.  .  .  I'm  sick  of  you  and  your 
scenes",  he  cried  and  stamped  off. 

In  Mary's  red-rimmed  eyes,  as  she 
watched  him  go,  determination  grew. 
It  happened  that  upon  the  after- 
noon of  that  same  day  Miss  Jones 
announced  that  she  would  take  Mary 
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for  a  walk:  then,  just  as  they  passed 
through  the  farm  gates,  Hamlet,  rush- 
ing out,  joined  them.  He  did  not  often 
humor  them  with  his  company,  de- 
spising women  most  especially  when 
they  walked;  but  today  his  master  was 
busy  digging  for  worms  in  the  vege- 
table garden  and,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  contemplation  of  this  fas- 
cinating occupation,  he  had  wandered 
off  in  search  of  a  livelier  game.  He 
decided  to  join  Miss  Jones;  he  could 
do  what  he  pleased,  he  could  amuse 
himself  with  her  ineffectual  attempts 
to  keep  him  in  order  and  he  could 
irritate  Mary — so  he  danced  along, 
with  his  tail  in  the  air,  barking  at 
imaginary  rats  and  poking  his  nose 
into  hedges. 

Mary,  with  a  sudden  tightened 
clutching  of  the  heart,  realized  that 
her  hour  was  upon  her.  She  felt  so 
wicked  as  she  realized  this  that  she 
wondered  that  the  ground  didn't  open 
up  and  swallow  her,  as  it  had  done 
with  those  unfortunate  people  in  the 
Bible.  But  no,  the  world  was  calm. 
Little  white  milky  clouds  raced  in 
lines  and  circles  across  the  sky,  and 
once  and  again  a  leaf  floated  from  a 
tree,  hung  for  a  moment  suspended 
and  then  turned,  slowly,  to  the 
ground.  The  hedges  were  a  black- 
green,  high  and  thick  above  the  dusty 
road:  there  had  been  no  rain  for 
weeks.  Truly,  a  stable  world — Mary, 
glaring  at  fate,  wondered  how  it  could 
be  so. 

Miss  Jones,  who  was  happy  and  op- 
timistic today,  talked  in  a  tenderly 
reminiscent  tone  of  her  youth.  This 
vein  of  reminiscence  Mary,  on  her 
normal  day,  loved.  Today  she  did  not 
hear  a  word  that  Miss  Jones  said: 

"I  remember  so  well  my  mother 
saying  to  my  dear  brother,  *Do  what 
you  like,  my  boy.  I  trust  you.'  And 
I  remember  his  saying,  'Don't  ask  me 


to  tell  a  lie,  mother,  I  cannot  do  it.'  *' 

"Like  George  Washington'%  said 
Mary,  suddenly  catching  the  last 
words  of  Miss  Jones's  sentence. 

"He  was  like  many  famous  charac- 
ters in  history  I  used  to  think.  Once 
I  remember  reading  about  Oliver 
Cromwell.  .  .  .  Where  is  that  dog? 
Hamlet!  Hamlet!  Perhaps  he's  gone 
after  the  sheep.  Ah!  there  he  is  I 
Hamlet,  you  naughty  dog!" 

They  were  approaching  one  of  their 
favorite  pieces  of  country,  Mellot 
Wood.  Here,  on  the  wood's  edge  the 
ground  broke  away,  running  down  in 
a  field  of  com  to  a  little  green  valley 
with  clustered  trees  that  showed  only 
their  heads,  so  thickly  embedded  were 
they,  and  beyond  the  valley  the  sea. 
Mary  looked  about  her.  It  was  here 
on  the  edge  of  the  Rafiel  Road  that 
skirted  the  wood  that  she  had  once 
seen  the  dog-man  eating  his  luncheon 
out  of  a  red  pocket  handkerchief. 
There  was  no  sign  of  him  today.  All 
was  silent  and  still;  only  the  little 
wood  uttered  sighs  of  content  beneath 
the  flying  clouds.  Hamlet,  tired  with 
his  racing  after  imaginary  rabbits, 
walked  quietly  by  Mary's  side.  What 
was  she  to  do?  She  had  once  again 
the  desperate  feeling  that  something 
stronger  than  she  was  had  swept 
down  upon  her,  and  was  forcing  her 
to  do  this  thing.  She  seemed  to  have 
no  will  of  her  own  but  to  be  watching 
some  other  commit  an  act  whose 
dangerous  wickedness  froze  her  heart. 
How  could  she?  But  she  must. 
Someone  was  doing  it  for  her. 

And  in  very  truth  it  seemed  so. 
Miss  Jones  said  that  now  they  were 
here  she  might  as  well  call  upon  Miss 
Andrews,  the  sister  of  the  Mellot 
farmer.  Miss  Andrews  had  promised 
her  some  duck's  eggs.  They  pushed 
open  the  farm-gate,  passed  across  the 
yard  and  knocked  on  the  house  door. 
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Near  Mary  was  a  large  bam  with  a 
heavy  door,  now  ajar.  Hamlet  sat, 
gazing  pensively  at  a  flock  of  geese, 
his  tongue  out,  panting  contentedly. 

"Wait  here  one  minute,  Mary",  said 
Miss  Jones.    "I  won't  stay". 

Miss  Jones  disappeared.  Mary,  still 
under  the  strange  sense  that  it  was 
not  she,  but  another,  who  did  these 
things,  moved  back  to  the  bam,  call- 
ing softly  to  Hamlet.  He  followed 
her,  sniflbig  a  rat  somewhere.  Very 
quickly  she  pulled  back  the  door;  he, 
still  investigating  his  rat,  followed 
into  the  dark  excitement  of  the  bam. 
With  a  quick  movement  she  bent 
down,  slipped  off  his  collar  which  she 
hid  in  her  dress,  then  shut  him  in. 
She  knew  that  for  a  moment  or  two 
he  would  still  be  pursuing  his  rat  and 
she  saw,  with  guilty  relief.  Miss 
Jones  come  out  to  her  just  as  she  had 
finished  her  evil  deed. 

"Miss  Andrews  is  out",  said  Miss 
Jones.  "They  are  all  away  at  Liskane 
Fair". 

They  left  the  farm  and  walked 
down  the  road.  Hamlet  had  not  begun 
his  cry. 

Miss  Jones  was  pleased.  "Such  a 
nice  servant",  she  said.  "She  had 
been  with  the  family  fifty  years  she 
told  me  and  had  nursed  Mr.  Andrews 
on  her  knee.  Fancy!  Such  a  large 
fat  man  as  he  is  now.  Too  much  beer 
I  suppose — I  suppose  they  get  so 
thirsty  with  all  the  straw  and  hay 
about.  .  .  .     Where's  Hamlet?" 

Mary,  wickeder  than  ever,  stared 
through  her  spectacles  down  the  road. 
"I  don't  know.  Miss  Jones",  she  said. 
They  had  left  the  wood  and  the  farm, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
the  long  white  ribbon  of  road  hemmed 
in  by  the  high  hedges. 

"Perhaps  he  stayed  behind  at  the 
farm",  said  Miss  Jones. 

Then  Mary  told  her  worst  lie. 


"Oh  no.  Miss  Jones.  He  ran  past 
us  just  now.     Didn't  you  see  him?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  He's  gone  on  ahead 
I  suppose.  He  runs  home  sometimes. 
Naughty  dog!    We  shall  catch  him 
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up 

But  of  course  they  did  not.  They 
passed  through  the  gates  of  Cow 
Farm  and  still  nothing  of  Hamlet  was 
to  be  seen. 

"Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!"  said  Miss 
Jones.  "I  do  hope  that  he's  arrived. 
Whatever  will  Jeremy  say  if  anything 
has  gone  wrong?" 

Mary  was  breathing  hard  now  as 
though  she  had  been  running  a  des- 
perate race.  She  would  at  this  mo- 
ment have  given  all  that  she  possessed 
or  all  that  she  was  ever  likely  to 
possess  to  recall  her  deed.  If  she 
could  have  seen  Hamlet  rushing  down 
the  road  toward  her  she  would  have 
cried  with  relief;  there  seemed  now 
to  be  suddenly  removed  from  her  that 
outside  agency  that  had  forced  her 
to  do  this  thing;  now,  having  com- 
pelled her,  it  had  withdrawn  and  left 
her  to  carry  the  consequences. 
Strangely  confused  in  her  sentimental 
soul  was  her  terror  of  Jeremy's  wrath 
and  her  own  picture  of  the  wretched 
Hamlet  barking  his  heart  out,  fright- 
ened, thirsty,  and  lonely.  Her  teeth 
began  to  chatter;  she  clenched  her 
hands  together. 

Miss  Jones  went  across  the  court- 
yard, calling: 

"Hamlet!  Hamlet!"  The  family 
was  collected,  having  just  sat  down  to 
tea,  so  that  the  announcement  re- 
ceived its  full  measure  of  excitement. 

"Has  Hamlet  come  back?  We 
thought  he  was  ahead  of  us". 

A  chair  had  tumbled  over;  Jeremy 
had  run  round  the  table  to  Miss  Jones. 

"What's  that?  Hamlet?  Where  is 
he?" 

"We  thought  he  must  be  ahead  of 
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us.  He  ran  past  us  down  the  road  and 
we  thought — ** 

They  thought!  Silly  women! 
Jeremy,  as  though  he  were  a  challeng- 
ing God,  stood  up  against  Miss  Jones 
hurling  questions  at  her.  Where  had 
they  been?  What  road  had  they 
taken?  Had  they  gone  into  the 
wood  ?    Where  had  he  run  past  them  ? 

"I  don't  know",  said  Miss  Jones,  to 
this  last.  "I  didn't  see  him.  Mary 
did". 

Jeremy  turned  upon  Mary :  "Where 
was  it  you  saw  him?" 

She  couldn't  speak.  Her  tongue 
wouldn't  move,  her  lips  wouldn't  open ; 
she  could  but  waggle  her  head  like  an 
idiot.  She  saw  nothing  but  his  face. 
It  was  a  desperate  face;  she  knew  so 
much  better  than  all  the  others  what 
the  thought  of  losing  Hamlet  was  to 
him.  It  was  part  of  the  harshness 
of  her  fate  that  she  should  under- 
stand him  so  much  better  than  the 
others  did. 

But  she  herself  had  not  realized 
how  hardly  he  would  take  it.  .  .  . 

"I  didn't.  ...     I  couldn't.  .  .  ." 

"There's  the  dog-man",  he  stam- 
mered ;  "he'll  have  stolen  him".  Then 
he  was  off  out  of  the  room  in  an  in- 
stant. 

And  that  was  more  than  Mary 
could  bear.  She  realized,  even  as  she 
followed  him,  that  she  was  giving  her 
whole  case  away,  that  she  was  now,  as 
always,  weak  when  she  should  be 
strong,  soft  when  she  should  be  hard, 
good  when  she  should  be  wicked, 
wicked  when  she  should  be  good.  She 
could  not  help  herself.  With  trem- 
bling limbs  and  a  heart  that  seemed 
to  be  hammering  her  body  into  pieces, 
she  followed  him  out.  She  found  him 
in  the  hall,  tugging  at  his  coat. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  said 
weakly. 

"Going?"    ht    answered     fiercely. 


"Where  do  you  think?"  He  criared 
at  her.  "Just  like  you".  He  broke 
off,  suddenly  appealing  to  her.  ''Mary, 
can't  you  remember?  It  will  be  get- 
ting dark  soon  and  if  we  have  to  wait 
until  tomorrow  the  dog-man  will  have 
got  him.  At  any  rate  he  had  his 
collar—" 

Then  Mary  broke  out.  She  burst 
into  sobs,  pushed  her  hand  into  her 
dress,  and  held  out  the  collar  to  him. 

"There  it  is !  There  it  is  I"  she  said 
hysterically. 

"You've  got  it?"  He  stared  at  her, 
suspicion  slowly  coming  to  him. 
"But  how—?    What  have  you  done?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  wild-eyed,  the 
tears  making  dirty  lines  on  her  face, 
her  hand  out  toward  him.  "I  took  it 
off  ...  I  shut  Hamlet  into  the  bam 
at  Mellot  Farm.  I  wanted  him  to  be 
lost.  I  didn't  want  you  to  have  him. 
I  hated  him — always  being  with  you 
and  me  never". 

Jeremy  moved  back  and  at  the  sud- 
den look  in  his  eyes  her  sobbing 
ceased,  she  caught  her  breath,  and 
stared  at  him  with  a  silly  fixed  stare 
as  a  rabbit  quivers  before  a  snake. 

Jeremy  said  in  his  ordinary  voice: 

'Tou  shut  Hamlet  up?  You  didn't 
want  him  to  be  found". 

She  nodded  her  head  several  times 
as  though  now  she  must  convince  him 
quickly  of  this, — 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,  I  did.  ...  I  know 
I  shouldn't  but  I  couldn't  help  it — " 

He  clutched  her  arm,  and  then 
shook  her  with  a  sudden  wave  of 
fierce  physical  anger  that  was  utterly 
unlike  him  and  therefore  the  more 
terrifying. 

"You  wicked,  wicked.  .  .  .  You 
beast  Mary!" 

She  could  only  sob,  her  head  han^r- 
ing  down.    He  let  her  go. 

"What  bam  was  it?" 

She  described  the  place.     He  gave 
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her  another  look  of  contempt  and  then 
rushed  off,  running  across  the  court- 
yard. 

There  was  still  no  one  in  the  hall: 
she  could  go  up  to  her  room  without 
the  fear  of  being  disturbed.  She 
found  the  room,  all  white  and  black 
now  with  the  gathering  dusk.  Be- 
yond the  window  the  evening  breeze 
was  rustling  in  the  dark  trees  of  the 
garden  and  the  boom  of  the  sea  could 
be  heard,  faintly.  Mary  sat,  where 
she  always  sat  when  she  was  unhappy, 
inside  the  wardrobe  with  her  head 
among  the  clothes.  She  had  a  fit  of 
hysterical  crying,  biting  the  hanging 
clothes  between  her  teeth,  feeling  sud- 
denly sick  and  tired  and  exhausted 
with  flaming  eyes  and  a  dry-parched 
throat.  Why  had  she  ever  done  such 
a  thing,  she  loving  Jeremy  as  she  did? 
Would  he  ever  forgive  her?  No, 
never — she  saw  that  in  his  face — ^per- 
haps he  would — if  he  found  Hamlet 
quickly  and  came  back.  Perhaps 
Hamlet  never  would  be  found.  .  .  . 
Then  Jeremy's  heart  would  be  broken. 

She  slept  from  utter  exhaustion  and 
was  so  found  by  her  mother  when  the 
room  was  quite  dark  and  only  shadows 
moved  in  it. 

"Why,  Mary?"  said  Mrs.  Cole. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?  We 
couldn't  think  where  you  were.  And 
Where's  Jeremy?" 

Jeremy!  She  started  up,  remem- 
bering ever3rthing. 

"Hasn't  he  come  back?  Oh,  he's 
lost  and  he'll  be  killed  and  it  will  be 
all  my  fault!"  She  burst  into  an- 
other fit  of  wild,  hysterical  crying. 
Her  mother  took  her  arm.  "Mary, 
explain — what  have  you  done?" 

Mary  explained,  her  teeth  chatter- 
ing, her  head  aching  so  that  she  could 
not  see. 

"And  you  shut  him  up  like  that? 
Whatever  ...  oh,  Mary,  you  wicked 


girl !  and  Jeremy — ^he's  been  away  two 
hours  now.  .  .  ." 

She  turned  off  leaving  Mary  alone 
in  the  black  room. 

§  4 

Mary  was  left  to  every  terror  that 
can  beset  a  lonely,  hysterical  child — 
terror  of  Jeremy's  fate,  terror  of 
Hamlet's  loss,  terror  of  her  own 
crimes,  above  all,  terror  of  the  lonely 
room,  the  waving  elms  and  the  gath- 
ering dark.  "Ah!  you're  the  little 
girl",  they  seemed  to  say,  "who  lost 
Jeremy's  dog  and  broke  Jeremy's 
heart".  Ridiculous  pictures  passed 
before  her,  of  Jeremy  hanging  from  a 
tree,  Jeremy  lying  frozen  in  the  wood, 
the  faithful  Hamlet  dead  at  his  side, 
Jeremy  stung  by  an  adder  and  suc- 
cumbing to  his  horrible  tortures, 
Jeremy  surrounded  by  violent  men 
who  snatched  Hamlet  from  him,  beat 
him  on  the  head  and  left  him  for 
dead  on  the  ground. 

She  passed  what  seemed  to  her 
hours  of  torture  under  these  horrible 
imaginings.  After  endless  ages  of 
darkness  and  terror  and  misery  she 
heard  voices — ^then  his  voice!  She 
jumped  out  of  the  wardrobe  and  lis- 
tened. Yes,  it  was  his  voice.  She 
pushed  back  the  door,  crept  down  the 
passage  and  came  suddenly  upon  a 
little  group  with  Jeremy  in  its  midst 
crowded  together  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  Jeremy  was  wrapped  up  in 
his  father's  heavy  coat,  and  looked 
very  small  and  impish  as  he  peered 
from  out  of  it.  He  was  greatly  ex- 
cited, his  eyes  shining,  his  mouth 
smiling,  his  cheeks  fiushed. 

His  audience  consisted  of  Helen, 
Mrs.  Cole,  Miss  Jones,  and  Aunt  Amy. 
He  described  to  them  how  he  had  run 
along  the  road  "for  miles  and  miles 
and  miles",  how  at  last  he  had  found 
the  farm,  had  rung  the  bell,  had  in- 
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quired,  and  had  finally  discovered 
Hamlet  licking  up  sugary  tea  in  the 
farm  kitchen;  there  had  then  been  a 
rapturous  meeting  and  he  had  boldly 
declared  that  he  could  find  his  way 
home  again  without  aid.  "They 
wanted  me  to  be  driven  home  in  their 
trap— but  I  wasn't  going  to  have  that. 
They'd  been  at  the  Fair  all  day  and 
didn't  want  to  go  out  again  ...  I 
could  see  that".  So  he  and  Hamlet 
started  gaily  on  their  walk  home  and 
then,  in  some  way  or  another,  he  took 
the  wrong  turn  and  suddenly  thefy 
were  in  Mellot  Wood.  "It  was  dark 
as  anything,  you  know,  although  there 
was  going  to  be  a  moon.  We  couldn't 
see  a  thing  and  then  I  got  loster  and 
loster.  At  last  we  just  sat  under  a 
tree — ^there  was  nothing  more  to  do !" 
Then  apparently  Jeremy  had  slept  and 
had,  finally,  been  found  in  the  proper 
romantic  manner  by  Jim  and  his 
father. 

"Well,  all's  well  that  ends  well", 
said  Aunt  Amy  with  a  sniff.  In  spite 
of  that  momentary  softness  over  the 
defeat  of  the  Dean's  Ernest,  she  liked 
her  young  nephew  no  better  than  of 
old.  She  had  desired  that  he  should 
be  punished  for  this,  but  as  she  looked 
at  the  melting  eyes  of  Mrs.  Cole  and 
Miss  Jones,  she  had  very  little  hope. 

Mary  was  forgotten,  no  one  noticed 
her. 

"Bed!"  said  Mrs.  Cole. 

"Really,  what  a  terrible  affair",  said 
Miss  Jones.  "And  I  can't  help  feeling 
that  it  was  my  fault". 

"What,  Mary—"  began  Mrs.  Cole. 
And  then  she  stopped.  She  had 
perhaps  some  sense  that  Mary  had  al- 
ready received  sufOcient  punishment. 

Mary  waited,  standing  against  the 
passage  wall.  Jeremy,  who  had  not 
seen  her,  vanished  into  his  room.  She 
waited,  then  plucking  up  all  her  cour- 
age with  the  desperate,  suffocating 


sense  of  a  prisoner  laying  himself  be- 
neath the  guillotine,  she  knocked  tim- 
idly on  his  door. 

He  said,  "Come  in*^,  and,  enterin£r» 
she  saw  him,  in  his  braces  standing 
on  a  chair  trying  to  put  the  picture 
entitled  "Daddy's  Christmas"  strai^rbt 
upon  its  nail.  The  sight  of  this  fa- 
miliar task— the  picture  would  never 
hang  straight  although  every  day 
Jeremy  who,  strangely  enough,  had 
an  eye  to  such  matters,  tried  to  cor- 
rect it, — cheered  her  a  little. 

"Won't  it  go  straight?"  she  said 
feebly. 

"No,  it  won't",  he  began  and  then 
suddenly  realizing  the  whole  position 
stopped. 

"I'm  sorry,  Jeremy",  she  muttered 
hanging  her  head  down. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right",  he  answered, 
turning  away  from  her  and  pulling 
at  the  string.  "It  was  a  beastly  thing 
to  do  all  the  same",  he  added. 

'Will  you  forgive  me?"  she  asked. 

'Oh,  there  isn't  any  forgiveness 
about  it  .  .  .  Girls  are  queer  I  sup- 
pose. I  don't  understand  theim  my- 
self. There,  that's  better  ...  I  say, 
it  was  simply  beastly  under  that 
tree—" 

"Was  it?" 

"Beastly — there  was  something 
howling  somewhere,  a  cat  or  some- 
thing". 

'You  do  forgive  me,  don't  you  ?" 

'Yes,  yes  ...  I  say  is  that  right 
now?  Oh,  it  won't  stay  there.  It's  the 
wall  or  something". 

He  came  down  from  the  chair 
yawning. 

"Jim's  nice",  he  confided  to  her. 
"He's  going  to  take  me  ratting  one 
day!" 

"I'm  going",  Mary  said  again  and 
waited. 

Jeremy  colored,  looked  as  though 
he  would  say  something,  then  in  si- 
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lence  presented  a  very  grimy  cheek. 
"Good  ni^rht",  he  said  with  an  air  of 
intense  relief. 

"Good  night's  she  said,  kissing  him. 

She  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
She  knew  that  the  worst  had  hap- 
pened.   He  had  passed  away,  utterly 


beyond  her  company,  her  world,  her 
interests.  She  crept  along  to  her 
room  and  there,  with  a  determination 
and  a  strength  rare  in  a  child  so 
young  and  so  undisciplined,  faced  her 
loneliness. 

(To  be  eontinued) 


THE  VANISHED  YEATS,  THE  NEVER-VANISHING 

KIPLING,  AND  SOME  OTHERS 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 


What  has  become  of  the  old— or, 
rather,  of  the  young — ^Yeats?  Where 
are  all  the  fire  and  magic  of  those 
early  years;  where  the  ahnost  divine 
flame  of  his  genius  which  George 
Moore  has  so  often  spoken  of  7  What 
has  happened  to  the  Irish  poet  who, 
of  recent  years,  has  remained  so  aloof 
from  us?  If  his  marriage  late  in  life 
has  caused  us  to  lose  the  artist,  what 
a  tragedy  it  is  for  the  world  of  let- 
ters! But  one  does  not  like  to  think 
that;  and  much  as  Yeats  moons  now 
about  his  vanished  youth,  we  hope  he 
has  not  lost  all  sense  of  proportion. 
Yet  in  his  new  book — a  thin  volume 
containing  some  thirty-eight  pieces 
and  called  "The  Wild  Swans  at  Coole", 
there  is  a  lack  that  terrifies  and  ap- 
pals; and  in  reading  it  one  can 
scarcely  believe  that  this  is  the  voice 
of  the  mi^  who  wrote,  in  his  vigor, 
not  so  many  years  ago,  "The  Lake  Isle 
of  Innisfree",  and  those  rare  lines — 

Who    dreamed    that    beauty    passes    like    a 

dream? 
For  these  red  lips,  with  all  their  mournful 

pride. 
Mournful  that  no  new  wonder  may  betide, 
Troy  passed  away  in  one  high  funeral  gleam, 
And  Usna's  children  died. 

Next  to  that  place  the  quatrain,  "The 


Balloon  of  the  Mind",  and  then  sit 
down  and  think  on  Yeats.    Listen : 

Hands,  do  what  you*re  bid; 
Bring  the  balloon  of  the  mind 
That  bellies  and  drags  in  the  wind 
Into  its  narrow  shed. 

So  far  has  Yeats,  who  charmed  us  all 
in  the  past,  wandered  away  from 
reality  that  we  find  him,  on  being 
asked  for  a  war  poem — ^who  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  ask  him  for  one,  by  the 
way? — writing  this  bit  of  drivel: 

I  think  it  better  that  in  times  like  these 
A  poet  keep  his  mouth  shut,  for  in  truth 
We  have  no  gift  to  set  a  statesman  right: 
He  has  had   enough   of  meddling  who   can 

please 
A  young  girl  in  the  indolence  of  her  youth. 
Or  an  old  man  upon  a  winter's  night 

And  while  the  Irish  bard  was  thus 
excusing  himself,  great  poets  were  not 
merely  writing  stirring  songs  of  the 
world  cataclysm,  but  were  shedding 
their  blood  in  the  cause  of  justice,  and 
a  great  artist  like  Paderewski  was 
trying  to  save  Poland.  Even  Le 
Gallienne  came  from  his  high  dreams 
of  butterflies  and  rainbows,  and 
walked  the  earth  with  us  while  he  put 
down  some  fine  lyrics.  But  Yeats  has 
seen  fit  to  go  his  own  way,  while  the 
world  rocked  beneath  his  feet.    That, 
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I  take  it,  is  why  his  new  songs  are 
so  fragile,  so  reed-like.  A  poet  can 
be  a  man  of  action,  too.  The  ambas- 
sador of  the  fairies  may  have  been 
all  right  in  the  eighteen-nineties,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century ;  now, 
frankly,  he  seems  a  little  out  of  date; 
and  if  he  had  no  place  for  a  suffering 
world  in  his  exalted  heart,  perhaps  a 
revivified  world  will  have  no  place  for 
him  now  that  the  turmoil  is  over. 

This  insistent  separation  of  art 
from  the  war  is  all  nonsense,  anyhow. 
For  art  must  be  an  interpretation  of 
life,  and  the  war  became  a  definite 
part  of  life,  unpleasant  as  it  was ;  and 
those  who  failed  to  take  heed  of  it 
cannot  be  true  exponents  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live. 

Turn  to  Lady  Gregory's  remarkable 
collection,  "The  Kiltartan  Poetry 
Book",  and  you  will  see  what  Yeats 
ought  to  have  been  doing  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  since  he  would 
not  think  of  the  war.  Here  is  a  mine 
of  beauty,  in  prose  as  uplifting  as  the 
Psalms  of  David.  Ancient  Irish  folk- 
lore has  been  reawakened  for  us  with 
infinite  skill,  and  the  loveliness  of  the 
rich  past  shines  again  at  the  windows 
of  the  world.  No  more  thrilling  vol- 
ume has  come  to  us  in  the  past  decade. 
It  is  indeed  a  treasure  house,  and  in  a 
wonderfully  sympathetic  introduction 
Lady  Gregory  tells  us  of  the  place 
many  of  these  old  legends  have  occu- 
pied in  her  heart  since  her  girlhood. 
She  missed  learning  the  Irish  lan- 
guage by  a  mere  accident;  but  later, 
with  the  help  of  her  son,  she  dug 
enough  out  of  it  to  enable  her  to  read 
in  the  original  and  to  understand  the 
talk  of  the  peasants,  old  men  in  work- 
houses, and  beggars  along  the  rough 
roads  of  Ireland.  She  has  kept  all 
the  wonder  of  the  old  folk-songs.  The 
heartbreak  and  beauty  are  preserved 
for  all  time,  and  there  is  no  library 


that  should  not  have  the  result  here 
set  down.  Lamentation  and  firrief  are 
the  predominant  notes,  as  of  course 
they  would  be,  in  these  outpourings 
which  are  a  veritable  cascade  of  sor- 
row. "The  Hag  of  Beare'%  crooning 
of  her  early  days,  says: 

When  my  amui  are  seen  it  la  lonflr  iuid  thin 

they  are ; 
Once  they  used  to  be  fondlinir.  they  used  to  be 
Around  great  kings     .     .     . 
Amen,   great  is  the  pity;   every    acorn   has 

to  drop. 
After   feasting   with   shining   candles,    to  be 

in  the  darkness  of  a  prayer-house. 
I  was  once  living  with  kings,  drinking  mead 

and  wine ; 
Today    I    am    drinking    whey-water    among 

withered  old  women. 

But  there  is  no  use  in  startin^r  to 
quote  from  this  great  book.  I  would 
fill  this  number  with  nothing  but  the 
loveliness  from  its  pages  if  I  let  my- 
self go.  It  is  a  volume  to  be  treas- 
ured and  passed  on  to  understanding 
friends. 

If  Yeats  has  died,  artistically  (the 
comma  after  died  is  important) »  Kip- 
ling has  come  into  his  own  for  the 
second  time.  Nothing  irritates  me 
more  than  to  hear  the  ignorant  whis- 
per that  Rudyard  Kipling  is  "written 
out".  The  war,  which  engrossed  all 
thinking  men  and  women  for  four 
long,  horrible  years,  simply  gave  him 
his  second  wind,  and  in  "The  Years 
Between"  he  has  collected  all  those 
poems  which  he  wishes  to  preserve, 
the  output  that  covers  a  decade  per- 
haps. To  my  mind  it  is  the  stron^r- 
est,  most  vital  volume  of  verse  from 
his  pen.  In  it  you  will  find  "Zion" 
with  its  haunting  lilt,  its  unforgetable 
cadence;  and  "The  Sons  of  Martha**; 
and  those  verses  which  to  me  are 
among  the  best  of  the  war,  "For  All 
We  Have  and  Are",  no  matter  what 
the  multitude  may  say.  Kiplinsr  is 
still  the  Roosevelt  of  poetry,  and  there 
isn't  a  line  he  has  written,  just  as 
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there  never  was  a  word  T.  R.  said, 
that  isn't  of  sharp  interest  to  us  all. 
Dynamic  man !  what  a  joy  it  is  to  have 
him  back  with  this  ringing  book,  no 
banjoHstrummer  now,  as  he  was  once 
accused  of  being,  but  a  full  orchestra, 
with  every  instrument  under  his  com- 
mand. Who,  writing  today,  could 
match  "The  Benefactors'',  with  those 
agate  opening  stanzas? 

Ah !  what  avails  the  classic  bent 
And  what  the  cultured  word 

Against   the   undoctored   incident 
That  actually  occurred? 

And  what  is  Art  whereto  we  press 

Through  paint   and   prose  and   rhyme — 

When  Nature  in  her  nakedness 
Defeats  us  every  time? 

Written  out?  Sometimes  I  think 
Kipling  has  just  begun  his  career,  so 
full  of  fire  is  his  pen,  so  fraught  with 
young  surprise  his  latest  lines. 

We  have  not  heard  much  from 
Laurence  Housman  lately;  but  now  he 
is  with  us  again.  "The  Heart  of 
Peace"  is  uneven ;  but  it  contains  some 
lines  of  rare  power  and  beauty.  The 
war  poems  are  the  weakest  of  all ;  it  is 
in  the  light,  careless  lyric  that  Hous- 
man excels.  It  is  in  a  piece  like  "Con- 
cerning Kisses"  that  he  is  happiest; 
but  by  far  the  chief  distinction  is  at- 
tained in  the  lines  on  "Henri  Pol: 
Bird-Lover".  They  cannot  be  matched. 
This  is  how  they  begin: 

Bon  soir,  bon  soir.  Monsieur  Pol! 

For  they  tell  me  now  you  are  dead. 

Go.  then,  and  peace  to  your  soul. 

And  warm  like  a  nest  be  your  bed — 

A  warm,  well-feathered,  well-weathered  nest. 

To  irive  rest  to  the  bird- wise  head! 

And  then  he  goes  on : 

O  grentle  lover  of  birds. 

Out  of  your  place  of  rest 

Throw  to  the  world  a  crumb 

Of  the  love  that  was  in  your  breast, — 

The  love  you  bore  for  the  dumb. 

The  compassion  you  had  for  the  weak. 

The  broken,  the  frail,  the  meek. 

When  daily  you  used  to  come ! 


I  wish  more  elegiac  verse  might  be 
written  in  this  spirit! 

Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson's  latest 
volume  is  packed  with  good  things. 
The  sonnets  are  extraordinarily  fine. 
"We  Who  Have  Loved"  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  that  difficult  form;  and  the 
poems  on  her  brother,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  are  not  mere  lines  written 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  but  real 
poetry  gushing  from  a  bereaved  heart. 
Let  me  quote  the  two  concluding 
stanzas  from  one  of  the  poems: 

I  loved  you  for  the  radiant  zest. 
The  thrill  and  glamour  that  you  gave 
To  each  glad  hour  that  we  could  save 
And  gamer  from  Time's  grim  behest. 

I  loved  you  for  your  loving  ways, — • 
And  Just  because  I  loved  them  so. 
And  now  have  lost  them, — thus  I  know 
I  must  go  softly  all  my  days! 

In  her  nature  poems  Mrs.  Robinson 
becomes  the  sympathetic  interpreter. 
So  simple  a  song  as  "The  Path  That 
Leads  Nowhere"  will  find  a  place  in 
many  anthologies.  The  last  stanza  is 
enough  to  give  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
poem: 

All  the  ways  that  lead  to  Somewhere 

Echo  with  the  hurrying  feet 
Of  the  struggling  and  the  striving, 

But  the  way  I  find  so  sweet 
Bids  me  dream  and  bids  me  linger, 

Joy  and  Beauty  are  its  goal, — 
On  the  path  that  leads  to  Nowhere 

I  have  sometimes  found  my  soul ! 

There  are  many  lighter  pieces  that  de- 
serve mention,  too,  and  the  whole  col- 
lection will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Another  woman's  voice,  and  the 
voice  of  a  woman  recently  bereaved, 
is  heard  in  a  quiet  little  volume  called 
"Candles  That  Bum".  Mrs.  Joyce 
Kihner  has  her  name  on  the  title-page, 
and  one  finds  her  brave  in  her  grief, 
singing  tenderly  to  the  children  that 
she  now  seems  to  love  with  an  even 
keener  devotion  since  their  father. 
Sergeant  Kihner,  was  killed  in  France. 
Mrs.     Kilmer    has    technique,    and 
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though  she  is  always  charmingly  femi- 
nine, she  never  indulges  in  overscfnti- 
mentality.  Take  a  poem  like  "In  a 
Hall  Bedroom",  and  you  will  see  how 
deftly  she  reaches  her  climax,  and 
how  much  pity  she  has  for  her  sub- 
ject: 

"In  the  long  border  on  the  right 

I  shall  plant  larkspur  first",  she  thinks. 

"Peonies  and  chrysanthemums 

And  then  sweet-scented  maiden  pinks. 

"The  border  on  the  left  shall  hold 
Nothing:  but  masses  of  white  phlox. 

Forgret-me-nots   shall  edge   this   one, 
The  one  across  be  edged  with  box. 

"The  sun-dial  in  the  centre  stands. 

There   morning-glories  bright   shall   twine. 
And  in  the  strip  at  either  end 

Shall  grow  great  clumps  of  columbine. 

"There  is  no  garden  in  the  world 
Bo  beautiful  as  mine",  she  dreams. 

Rising,  she  walks  the  little  space 

To  where  her  narrow  window  gleams. 

She  gazes  through  the  dingy  pane 
To  where  the  street  is  noisy  still, 

And  tends  with  pitiable  care 
A  tulip  on  the  window-sill. 

"To  Two  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor" 
marches  also  to  a  fine  climax — 

Quickly  you  came  and  went,   you  two, 
But  the  Grace  of  Qod  stayed  after  you. 

The  poignant  note  in  "When  You  Had 
Been  Dead"  strikes  home;  one  cannot 
read  it  without  tears.  But  Mrs.  Kil- 
mer is  never  sorry  for  herself.  You 
get  the  sense,  after  reading  her  lines, 
that  she  is  indomitable,  and  that  she 
will  go  on  writing  "with  a  high  heart 
and  a  level  head".  I  shall  watch  for 
her  second  book  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  This  first  one  is  well  worth 
having  and  keeping. 

I  am  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  about 
Babette  Deutsch,  whose  "Banners"  is 
also,  I  believe,  an  initial  appearance 
between  covers.  Miss  Deutsch  is  too 
deadly  in  earnest  with  some  sort  of 
"message" — I  haven't  been  able  to  find 
out  what  it  is  yet;  but  she  has  great 


possibilities.    In  the  sonnet  "Redemp- 
tion" she  can  cry — 

We  crave  the  long  blind  void  of  beingr  dead, 

and  all  through  her  pages  there  is 
the  single  line  or  the  couplet  that 
reveals  the  authentic  poet  For  one 
thing,  Miss  Deutsch  is  intense,  and 
her  sonnets  are  like  cameos.  And  she 
can  draw  a  sharp  picture,  as  in  "Dis- 
tance" where  she  shows  two  old  men 
bending  over  a  chess-board: 

The  old  heads  nod; 

A  parchment-colored  hand 

Hovers  above  the  intricate  dim  board. 

And  patient  schemes  are  woven,  where  they 

sit 
So  still. 

And  ravelled,  and  reknit  with  reverent  skUl. 
And  when  a  point  is  scored 
A  flickering  jest 

Brightens  their  eyes,  a  solenm  beard  is  raised 
A  moment,  and  then  sunk  on  the  thin  chest. 

Scudder  Middleton  is  growing  fast. 
His  first  slender  book  "Streets  and 
Faces",  published  about  two  years 
ago,  held  out  great  promise;  and  in 
his  second  volume  now  before  us,  '*The 
New  Day",  he  strikes  a  deeper  note. 
The  opening  lines,  "1919",  are  rich 
and  vibrant,  revealing  all  an  artist's 
love  for  peace,  his  almost  passionate 
joy  in  the  final  redemption  of  the 
world.    He  tells  us  that  he  has 

.    .    .    heard  the  clear,  new  bugles  blow 
Over  the  English  lanes  and  Russian  snow! 

In  such  marginalia  as  "Interlude"  Mr. 
Middleton  is  at  his  very  best.  Here 
it  is: 

I  am  not  old,  but  old  enough 
To  know  that  you  are  very  young. 
It  might  be  said  I  am  the  leaf. 
And  you  the  blossom  newly  sprung. 

So  I  shall  grow  a  while  with  you. 
And  hear  the  bee  and  watch  the  cloud. 
Before  the  dragon  on  the  branch. 
The  caterpillar,  weaves  a  shroud. 

But  by  far  the  best  poem  in  the  book 
(all  too  small,  by  the  way)  is  "The 
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Secret  of  John  Doe".  How  the  young 
do  rejoice  in  revealing  their  inner- 
most selves !  But  how  simple  and  di- 
rect the  lines  are,  how  fearlessly  beau- 
tiful, as  though  he  said  to  the  world, 
"You  can't  conquer  me!  See!  I  am 
unafraid !"  Let  me  give  the  poem  in 
full.  It  is  too  good  to  reprint  only  in 
part: 

I  do  the  task  for  little  coins, 
I  rise  and  eat  and  lay  me  down. 
I   am  the  undistlnflrulshed  slave. 
Like  millions  of  this  dusty  town. 

No  one  would  guess  that  I  have  seen 
Toung  Jesus  on  the  burning  cross 
That  shines  electric  on  the  Square 
And  turns  the  golden  stars  to  dross. 

No  one  would  guess  that  once  I  walked 
With  slim  Diana  of  the  Tower, 
And  searched  the  crannies  of  the  x>aves 
And  found,  with  her,  the  hidden  flower. 

They  cannot  know  that  I  have  sat 
With  E:dgar  Poe  till  dawn  came  up, 
And  heard  him  weep  for  his  Lienore, 
And  seen  the  raven  on  his  cup. 

No  one  would  say,  to  look  at  me, 
That  once  I  loved  a  woman  here. 
Or  that  this  clerk,  tied  down  to  books. 
Could  touch  the  lips  of  Guinevere. 

I  do  my  daily  tasks  for  coins, 
I  wake  and  eat  and  lay  me  down — 
Tet  I  have  been  the  man  who  lives, 
A  poet  in  this  dingy  town. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  say  there  is 
no  poetry  to  be  extracted  from  Neiw 
York! 

"Victory"  is  the  title  of  an  anthol- 
ogy edited  by  William  Stanley  Braith- 
waite,  and  thirty-eight  American 
poets  have  celebrated  it  in  sonnets, 
odes,  lyrics,  and  vers  libre.  It  is  a 
mighty  good  collection ;  but  it  is  curi- 
ous and  amusing  to  see  the  pacifist 
bards  coming  out  strong  now  that  the 
armistice  is  signed!  Many  of  them 
were  as  mute  as  the  little  bugs  under 
a  stone  for  four  long  years;  but  of 
course  they  must  join  now  in  a  scream 
of  exultation — they  who  would  lift 
neither  voice  nor  finger  for  their  coun- 
try in  her  hour  of  need.    The  Star 


« 


«< 


Spangled  Bynner,  as  no  doubt  he 
would  now  like  to  be  known,  waxes 
passionate  and  almost  hysterical  over 
The  Day",  and  is  eloquent  now  about 
justice"  and  "the  dawn".  Perhaps 
he  is  trying  to  put  a  permanent  wave 
in  the  flag.  Who  knows?  Even 
Ridgely  Torrence  comes  forth  and 
pipes  in  the  chorus.  No  one  wanted 
peace  more  than  the  fighting  man. 
But  it  was  the  right  kind  of  peace  he 
dreamed  of,  no  patched-up  affair  made 
in  Germany.  It  takes  very  little  cour- 
age to  speak  now;  it  t<^ok  a  great  deal 
when  we  were  technically  "neutral". 
I  wish  the  pacifists  and  international- 
ists, or  whatever  they  are  calling 
themselves  this  season,  would  remem- 
ber this  when  they  rush  into  print 
now.  They  have  lots  to  say  about 
peace;  but  there  is  never  a  word  of 
recrimination  against  Germany,  I 
notice. 

Mr.  Braithwaite  deserves  much 
praise  for  his  labor  of  love.  George 
Sterling,  whose  sonnets  in  1915  were 
among  the  best  the  war  evoked,  is  rep- 
resented by  a  splendid  poem,  "Altars 
of  Victory",  and  other  contributors 
include  Josephine  Preston  Peabody, 
Amelia  Josephine  Burr,  Percy  Mac- 
kaye,  Wilton  Agnew  Barrett,  Dana 
Burnet,  Margaret  Widdemer,  Richard 
Butler  Glaenzer,  and  a  host  of  others 
too  numerous  to  name.  But  why 
wasn't  a  table  of  contents  provided  for 
reference? 

I  find  in  "Dreams  and  Jibes",  by 
Edward  Sapir,  rather  an  original  note 
struck.  There  is  deft  and  ironic 
humor  now  and  then,  and  the  free 
verse  is  far  better  than  the  rhymed 
measures.  "The  Old  Maid  and  the 
Private"  is  delightfully  amusing  from 
the  soldier's  point  of  view — the  stupid, 
elderly  woman  who  had  no  use  for 
even  a  single  Boche  and  who  could  not 
see  the  war  beyond  her  own  nose.    To 
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the  private  who  had  been  through  it 
all  she  was  merely  ludicrous  in  her 
narrowness,  and  he  covertly  told  her 
so.  "Monks  in  Ottawa''  is  in  the  same 
whimsical  vein ;  likewise  "The  Clergy- 
man" and  "The  Lfeamed  Jew".  One 
can't  call  this  poetry;  but  it  is  far 
better  than  much  of  the  free  verse 
Miss  Monroe  publishes  every  month, 
for  instance,  in  her  magazine  of 
"Poetry".  Mr.  Sapir  may  be  heard 
from.  He  has  a  feeling  for  words  and 
phrases,  and  his  sense  of  humor  will 
save  him  from  many  pitfalls. 

A  young  man  named  George  Ros- 
trevor  comes  forth  with  a  tiny  volume 
called  "Escape  and  Fantasy",  and  the 
jacket  announces  that  "the  war  in 
Europe  has  served  to  bring  forward  a 
group  of  young  poets  of  whom  the 
author  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  more 
notable."  Yet  in  its  pages  one  searches 
vainly  for  some  reaction  showing  a 
contact  with  the  struggle.  The  book 
might  just  as  well  have  been  written 
in  1913  as  now,  for  all  the  light  it 
throws  on  Mr.  Rostrevor's  feelings 
concerning  Europe  and  the  fighting 


men  there.  On  the  contrary^  if  ''Can- 
teen Classics"  is  the  best  that  emer^reB 
from  a  close-up  experience  on  the 
other  side  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well 
that  Rostrevor  held  his  tongue  and 
let  Alfred  Eggers  do  the  talking — one 
cannot  call  it  singing.  "Balder's 
Death  and  Loke's  Punishment"  by 
Cornelia  Steketee  Hulst  is  another 
volume  that  leaves  little  to  be  said. 
0  Poetry,  what  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name! 
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Butler  Teats.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Kiltartan  Poetry  Book.  By  Ijady 
Gregory.     Q.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Tears  Between.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 

The  Heart  or  Peace.  By  Laurence  Houa- 
man.     Small,  Maynard  and  Co. 

Service  and  Sacrifice.  By  Corinne  Roose- 
velt Robinson.     Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

Candles  That  Bum.  By  Aline  Kilmer. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Bannera  By  Babette  Deutsch.  Oeorgre  H. 
Doran  Company. 

The  New  Day.  By  Scudder  Mlddleton. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

Victory.  Compiled  by  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite.     Small,  Maynard  and  Co. 

Dreams  and  Jibes.  By  Edward  Saplr. 
Richard  G.   Badger. 

EZscape  and  Fantasy.  By  George  Ros- 
trevor.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Canteen  Classica  By  Alfred  Bgs^Brs. 
Richard  G.  Badger. 

Balder's  Death  and  Loke's  Punishment. 
By  Cornelia  S.  Hulst  The  Open  Court  Pal^ 
lishlng  Co. 
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BY  PELHAM  EDGAR 


If  to  have  written  none  of  it,  and 
to  have  read  it  all — or  all  of  it  that  is 
readable— -establishes  one's  right  to 
deal  with  Canadian  poetry,  I  may 
claim  that  I  have  at  least  the  pre- 
liminary qualifications  for  the  task. 
The  reasonable  reader  will  demand 
credentials  of  more  extensive  scope 
and  would  wish  to  be  assured  that  the 
critical  opinions,  which  in  a  brief 
essay  must  seem  so  peremptory,  pro- 
ceed neither  from  too  charitable  a  re- 
gard for  the  efforts  of  an  adolescent 
art,  nor  on  the  other  hand  from  too 
harsh  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
minor  poetry.  I  would  rather  satisfy 
the  demands  of  such  a  reader  than 
tickle  the  vanity  of  a  multitude  of  ex- 
pectant poets.  Consequently,  at  the 
risk  of  being  thought  ungenerous  and 
unsympathetic,  I  will  discuss  the  work 
of  our  better  writers  with  reference 
to  standards  of  absolute  rather  than 
of  relative  merit.  The  question,  there- 
fore, will  be  not  "Is  Robinson  a  better 
poet  than  Jones?"  but  rather,  ''Are 
Jones  and  Robinson  poets?''  Whether 
they  are  or  not  they  will  continue  to 
write  in  spite  of  my  opinion,  and  in 
the  present  debauch^  condition  of  the 
public  taste  they  need  not  fear  dimin- 
ished sales. 

The  word  absolute  as  I  glance  back 
has  a  cold,  repellant,  metaphysical 
look.  Even  the  few  major  poets  of 
the  ages  have  their  endearing  imper- 
fections, and  I  use  the  term  therefore 
merely  to  mark  my  intention  of  meas- 
uring our  Canadian  poets  by  the  same 
standards  of  value  as  would  apply  to 


any  poets  of  the  modem  time  whose 
medium  of  expression  is  the  English 
language.  Banality  achieves  no  vir- 
tue by  being  colonial,  and  no  varnish 
of  local  color  can  mask  a  structural 
defect  from  the  discerning  eye.  I  ask 
that  you  shall  be  a  poet  first,  and  then 
be  as  much  as  you  will  a  Canadian. 

Our  poetry  is  of  course  not  a  nat- 
ural growth.  In  its  origin  it  was  not, 
so  to  speak,  a  rivulet  from  the  hills 
that  gathered  volume  as  it  flowed, 
but  rather  a  sluggish  diversion  from 
the  main  stream  v/ith  no  current  or 
impulse  of  its  own.  Our  early  writers 
are  primitive  enough,  but  their  primi- 
tiveness  is  mere  ineptitude.  The  first 
vital  work  I  find  dates  from  so  late  a 
period  as  1884.  In  that  year  Miss 
Isabella  Valancy  Crawford  published 
her  verses  under  the  unattractive  title 
of  "Old  Spookses'  Pass,  Malcolm's 
Katie,  and  Other  Poems".  She  died 
three  years  later  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six.  The  volume  of  her  "Collected 
Poems"  contains  additions  culled  from 
the  comers  of  casual  newspapers. 
Miss  Crawford  wrought  "with  the 
shaping  spirit  of  imagination",  and 
her  verse  abounds  in  sudden  felicities 
of  phrase  and  subtleties  of  thought. 
Unequal  though  her  work  is,  it  is  in- 
contestably  superior  to  that  of  her 
contemporary,  George  Frederick  Cam- 
eron, whose  poetry  has  all  the  merits 
usually  found  in  skilful  undergradu- 
ate verse. 

Within  a  year  or  two  of  one  an- 
other, and  about  1860,  the  five  poets 
who  were  the  destined  founders  of  our 
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national  poetry  were  bom — C.  6.  D. 
Roberts,  Bliss  Carman,  Duncan  Camp- 
bell Scott,  Archibald  Lampman  and 
Wilfred  Campbell  Of  this  group,  the 
two  last  named  are  dead.  Roberts  and 
Carman  lived  and  worked  much  to- 
gether at  one  time,  and  were  subjected 
to  the  same  shaping  influences.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  Lampman  and 
Scott,  and  so  it  is  that  a  healthy  ele- 
ment of  rivalry,  friendly  emulation, 
and  stimulating  sympathy  enters  into 
our  poetry  for  the  first  time.  These 
men  wrote  not  only  for  themselves 
but  they  wrote  for  one  another,  and  it 
was  the  ambition  of  each  to  have  his 
verses  conmiended  by  his  friend.  The 
conmient  was  usually  frank,  and  the 
result  was  always  healthy. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  the  first  to  an- 
nounce himself,  and  since  1880  he  has 
been  prolific  of  prose  and  verse  which 
is  rarely  without  distinction,  and 
which  so  far  at  least  as  his  poetry  is 
concerned  is  frequently  marked  with 
elements  of  power.  No  poem,  and  no 
group  of  poems  stands  out  preemi- 
nently, but  everywhere  there  is  com- 
petency and  the  skill  of  the  efilcient 
craftsman. 

Miss  Crawford's  talent  is  incontest- 
ably  greater,  but  since  the  themes  that 
Roberts  chose  and  the  methods  he  em- 
ployed became  largely  the  themes  and 
methods  of  his  fellow  poets,  a  brief 
discussion  of  these  will  serve  better 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of 
Canadian  poetry  than  an  examination 
of  "Spookses'  Pass". 

In  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  Cana- 
dian youths  of  imagination  were  read- 
ing Keats,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Tennyson,  Rossetti,  Swinburne, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  Browning,  and 
it  seems  clear  that  the  initial  direction 
of  Roberts's  art  was  determined  more 
particularly  by  Keats,  Rossetti,  and 
Tennyson.    He  began  as  a  Canadian 


pre-Raphaelite,  and  was  clearly  domi- 
nated by  the  ''Aesthetic"  tendencies  of 
contemporary  English  poetry.  We 
can  see  now  that  this  was  in  a  sense  a 
dangerous  ancestry.  ''Alexandrian- 
ism"  was  in  its  decline  in  England, 
and  our  nascent  poetry  was  attaching 
itself  therefore  to  a  dying  tradition. 
Less  and  less  was  mere  literature  to 
be  held  in  esteem,  and  more  and  more 
was  vital  imaginative  contact  with  life 
and  reality  demanded  of  the  poet. 
Even  in  the  Irish  diversion  where 
"actuality"  was  despised,  the  effort  to 
escape  rhetoric  and  phrase-making 
was  unmistakable. 

I  am  not  asserting  that  new 
fashions  (and  poetry  is  curiously  a 
creature  of  fashion)  are  necessarily 
better  than  old,  but  merely  that  Mr. 
Roberts  started  his  journey  as  a  fifth 
wheel  to  a  beautifully  modeled  but 
rickety  coach.  One  of  the  legacies  be- 
queathed to  him  was  classical  myth,  a 
legitimate  poetical  theme  like  any 
other  but  demanding  the  deftest  im- 
aginative treatment.  Miss  Marjorie 
Pickthall  has  the  trick  of  vitalizing 
these  old-world  stories,  whether  class- 
ical or  biblical  She  makes  a  picture 
for  the  mind's  eye  by  touches,  never 
too  emphatic,  of  local  color,  and  satis- 
fies our  human  sympathies  by  import- 
ing into  her  theme  as  much  emotion 
as  it  is  capable  of  bearing.  But  the 
classical  work  of  Roberts  and  of 
Lampman  is  academic,  as  that  of  Car- 
man is  monotonous  and  cold,  and  we 
are  relieved  that  they  did  not  expend 
themselves  more  freely  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Independent  of  English  influence 
our  poetry  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  preeminently  a  nature  poetry. 
What  our  writers  gained  frOm  their 
models  was  the*  romantic  method  of 
visualizing  and  the  romantic  method 
of  spiritualizing  scenery.    Nature  is 
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approached  with  reverence  and  de- 
light. Energy,  beauty,  power  are 
hers.  All  virtue  resides  in  her,  and  in- 
timations of  divine  significance  shine 
in  upon  the  mind  that  has  been  initi- 
ated into  her  mysteries.  Roberts  has 
certainly  less  of  the  religion  of  nature 
than  his  fellow  poets — ^less  mysticism 
than  Carman,  less  simple  rapture  than 
Lampman,  less  intelligence  that  D.  C. 
Scott.  But  if  he  does  not  surpass 
Lampman,  he  equals  him  in  his  power 
of  giving  us  the  salient  aspects  of  a 
scene,  and  with  the  essential  details 
also,  though  not  invariably,  the  emo- 
tional reaction.  It  is  a  sort  of  im- 
pressionistic realism,  and  it  demands 
for  its  success  close  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  same  skill  in  selection  and 
representation  that  the  landscape 
painter  possesses.  The  general  effect 
in  a  large  body  of  poetry  where  there 
is  such  scanty  human  interest  and 
such  an  exiguous  fund  of  ideas  is 
monotonous,  and  to  find  relief  from 
this  monotony  we  must  turn  to  the 
"habitant"  sketches  of  Drummond  or 
to  Service's  northern  yams,  the 
authors  of  which  were  too  sensible  to 
imagine  that  their  wide  popularity 
established  their  claim  to  high  poetic 
distinction. 

A  sonnet  from  Mr.  Roberts's  "Songs 
of  the  Common  Day"  must  serve  to 
represent  a  typical  subject  and  his 
way  of  treating  it: 

Thb  Mowing 

This  is  the  voice  of  high  midsummer's  heat. 
The   raspinff,    vibrant   clamour   soars   and 

shrills 
O'er  all  the  meadowy  range  of  shadeless 
hiUSp 
As  if  a  host  of  giant  cicadee  beat 
The  cymbals  of  their  wings  with  tireless  feet, 
Or   brazen    grasshoppers   with    triumphing 

note 
From  the  long  swath  proclaimed  the  fate 
that  smote 
The   clover  and   timothy-tops   and   meadow- 
sweet 
The  crying  knives  glide  on;  the  green  swath 
lies. 


And  all  noon  long  th^  sun.  with  chemic  ray. 
Seals  up  each  cordial  essence  In  its  cell. 
That  in  the  dusky  stalls,  some  winter's  day. 
The  spirit  of  June,  here  prisoned  by  his 

spelL 
May  cheer  the  hisrds  with  pasture  memo- 
ries. 

Of  Carman  one  best  remembers  the 
early  pieces  from  "Low  Tide  on  Grand 
Pr6"  to  the  "Vagabondia"  songs  he 
wrote  with  Richard  Hovey.  We  may 
have  thought  him  better  than  he  was, 
for  his  latest  work  has  belie4  the  early 
promise;  but  in  the  'nineties  I  rated 
him  as  the  most  spontaneous  and  ex- 
quisite of  American  lyrists.  He  had 
then  a  distinct  vein  of  originality,  not 
much  passion  but  a  kind  of  fitful  in- 
tensity that  simulated  it,  a  discreet 
touch  of  Bohemianism  that  was  not 
more  than  mildly  bacchanalian  and 
erotic,  a  sense  of  the  mystery  of  life 
and  death,  a  sunny  courage  that  served 
him  as  philosophy,  and  above  all  the 
gift  of  naming  things  beautifully.  He 
has  now  beaten  out  his  philosophy 
very  thin,  and  he  names  too  many 
things  beautifully  and  always  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  the  penalty  that  age 
pays  for  being  too  exclusively  sensu- 
ous, for  being  too  little  interested  in 
events,  in  character,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral movement  of  ideas.  He  cannot 
run  out  of  material,  for  he  has  still 
all  the  seasonal  changes  to  draw  from, 
but  we  await  not  too  hopefully  the  re- 
newal of  his  early  inspiration.  Many 
memory-haunting  lines  return  to  me 
as  I  think  of  those  first  books  of  his : 

Was  it  a  year  or  lives  ago 

We  took  the  grasses  in  our  hands, 

And  caught  the  summer  flying  low 
Over  the  waving  meadow  lands, 

And  held  it  there  between  our  hands? 

How  delicate  too  and  tender  was  the 
inspiration  of  "Pulvis  et  Umbra",  and 
how  sure  and  sympathetic  the  lines 
that  commemorated  the  life  whose 
wanderings  closed  in  Samoa.  In  the 
"Vagabondia"  volumes,  too,  there  was 
God's   plenty,   and  the   late   Francis 
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Thompson  told  me  once  that  of  Cana- 
dian poetry  these  songs  were  all  he 
knew  and  cared  for. 

Wilfred  Campbell  did  not  start  with 
so  rich  a  poetic  endowment  as  either 
Roberts  or  Carman.  These  poets 
never  lose  their  artistry,  but  Camp- 
bell's sense  of  form  was  fitful  at  the 
best  and  at  the  worst  was  non-exis- 
tent. He  will  li'-e  by  a  few  beautiful 
things  in  which  his  habitual  vehe- 
mence did  not  betray  him  into  inco- 
herence. To  his  credit  be  it  said  that 
at  least  he  tried  to  think. 

Lampman  had  many  solid  virtues, 
and  was  developing  power  to  the  end. 
He  and  his  friend  Duncan  Campbell 
Scott  most  nearly  fulfill  our  concep- 
tion of  what  Canadian  poetry  should 
stand  for,  and  what  it  might  attain. 
They  lived  always  in  our  country,  and 
for  many  years  in  Ottawa,  its  political 
center,  a  town  set  in  the  midst  of 
most  enchanting  scenery  at  the  con- 
fluence of  three  great  rivers  that  draw 
down  from  the  highlands  of  the  north. 
At  the  gateway  of  the  wilderness  their 
escape  was  easy  into  regions  of  un- 
tamed nature,  and  they  were  both  de- 
voted woodsmen.  The  love  of  wild 
things  was  in  their  veins,  but  each  was 
vitally  interested  also  in  the  problems 
of  the  modem  time,  and  in  their 
poetry  we  might  expect  to  look  for 
refutal  of  the  charge  that  our  Cana- 
dian poets  are  lacking  in  human  in- 
terest. The  one  impulse  gave  us 
Lampman's  'Woodcutter's  Hut",  and 
a  score  of  poems  in  which  wild  things 
find  a  voice;  the  other  gave  us  his 
"Land  of  Pallas"  and  that  grim  piece 
of  a  hopeless  hour,  "The  City  of  the 
End  of  Things".  But  his  chief  con- 
cern was  to  register  his  impressions 
of  nature  in  her  quieter  moods.  He 
is  the  poet  of  the  April  forests  and  the 
midsummer  fields,  and  a  snake  fence 
or  a  cluster  of  withered  mullein  stalks 


serves    his   purpose   supremely    welL 
The  most  significant  of  our  Cana- 
dian poets  is  Duncan  Campbell  Scott, 
and  no  contemporary  work  in  Canada 
or  elsewhere  interests  me  more.     He 
has  a  securer  sense  of  form  and  more 
musical  variety  than  is  possessed  by 
any  of  those  I  have  named,  as  rich  a 
fund  of  emotional  energy,  and  more  of 
the    "fundamental   brainwork"    upon 
upon    which    Rossetti    asserted    l^t 
great  poetry  must  necessarily   rest. 
His  output  is  slender,  and  this  we  may 
attribute    either    to    fastidiousness, 
which  is  the  euphemistic  term  for  lazi- 
ness, or  more  charitably  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  official  duties,  or  more 
truly  perhaps  to  a  defect  in  the  cre- 
ative impulse.    If  Carman  is  too  volu- 
ble Scott  is  too  reticent,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  if  he  received  any  encour- 
agement from  the  appreciation  of  the 
public  his  production  would  be  more 
ample.    He  has  still  a  great  deal  to 
say,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  about  him  is  that  increase  of 
years  brings  not  only  more  power  but 
more  freshness  to  his  work.    His  lat- 
est volume  is  always  his  best,  and 
there   is   so   much   in   the   "Lundy's 
Lane"  book  to  note  that  one  is  per- 
plexed in  the  selection  of  poems  for 
special  comment. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  on  the  songs, 
were  it  not  that  I  think  that  Mr. 
Scott's  originality  is  more  fully  ex- 
hibited in  two  poems — "The  Height 
of  Land"  and  the  "Lines  in  Memory 
of  Edmund  Morris".  In  the  former 
he  sketches  in  vivid,  revealing  phrases 
a  journey  he  once  made  with  Indian 
canoe-men  over  the  height  of  land  that 
divides  the  Great  Lakes  from  the  Hud- 
son Bay  watershed.  The  summit 
levels  become  for  him  a  peak  of  vision, 
a  spiritual  height  of  land  whence  in 
the  watches  of  the  night  he  envisages 
the  poet  of  the  future  and  the  burden 
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of  his  message  to  the  race.  The  met- 
rical movement  of  the  poem  is  very 
skilfully  devised,  and  the  variations  of 
the  theme  are  bound  together  by  domi- 
nant phrases  which  have  the  recur- 
rent richness  and  significance  of  a 
leading  motive  in  a  musical  composi- 
tion. The  Morris  lines  have  not  the 
recurrent  phrases,  but  they,  too,  have 
the  emotional  complexity  of  a  sonata, 
and  pass  through  all  the  intervals 
from  the  light  scherzo  to  the  grave 
adagio  mood.  There  are  interesting 
passages  of  free  verse  rhythm  in  the 
poem,  and  quite  the  best  blank  verse 
that  any  of  our  poets  have  used.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  one  recalls  with 
most  delight  the  meditative  passages 
or  the  narrative  episodes  which  relate 
themselves  also  to  the  theme  of  death 
and  immortality.  In  the  way  of  nar- 
rative description  there  is  nothing 
finer  in  our  poetry  than  the  vivid  lines 
which  recount  the  death  of  Akoose. 

Were  it  possible  for  me  here  to  com- 
ment on  the  verse  of  those  who  began 
to  write  shortly  after  the  work  of 
these  poets  first  appeared,  it  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  speak  of  such  competent 
craftsmen  as  the  Reverend  F.  G.  Scott, 
Miss  Machar,  Miss  Pauline  Johnson, 
Miss  Helena  Coleman,  Seranus,  Mrs. 
Virna  Sheard,  Mr.  Alan  Sullivan,  and 
not  a  few  others.  But  it  is  preferable 
to  conclude  with  the  poets  who  have 
more  recently  announced  themselves, 
even  if  mere  mention  must  suffice  for 
commendation. 

The  best  known  of  these  is  Miss 
Marjorie  Pickthall,  who  was  bom  in 
England,  grew  to  maturity  in  Canada, 
and  who  recently  has  returned  to  the 
country  of  her  birth.  We  can  reason- 
ably claim  her  as  a  Canadian  poet,  and 
many  of  her  admirers  would  claim  her 
as  our  finest.  She  has  a  teeming 
fancy  and  she  is  yet  young  enough 
not  to  have  shown  the  full  extent  of 


her  imaginative  range.  She  is  capable 
of  doing  superb  work  in  the  song 
lyric,  but  her  predilection  seems  to  be 
for  carefully  wrought  studies  of  ori- 
ental or  biblical  themes  with  sufficient 
antique  color  to  produce  the  desired 
illusion,  and  enough  modem  emotion 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  reader. 
I  would  not  have  it  understood  that 
she  ever  loses  control  of  her  pathos 
so  far  as  to  become  sentimental,  but 
she  skirts  the  shore  of  that  danger  in 
even  so  fine  a  poem  as  "The  Mother 
in  Egypt". 

How  her  talent  is  being  moulded 
under  the  pressure  of  the  unescapable 
issues  of  today  we  are  curious  to 
learn.  The  immediate  reaction  from 
these  great  world  events  will  multiply 
the  number  of  our  singers,  but  the 
significant  results  will  be  garnered 
only  in  later  years.  The  most  popular 
Canadian  poem  of  the  war  was  "In 
Flanders  Fields",  written  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-Colonel  McCrae,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  great  achievement  to  have 
written  stanzas  of  so  poignant  an  ap- 
peal. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
served  to  win  an  election  and  to  launch 
a  victory  loan,  but  the  results  in  each 
case  were  a  tribute  to  their  effective- 
ness. Another  Canadian  poet,  Ber- 
nard Freeman  Trotter,  died  on  the 
field  of  action  and  left  us  a  volume  of 
much  promise,  "A  Canadian  Twi- 
light". Mr.  Wilson  Macdonald  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  same  university — Mc- 
Master — and  his  volume  that  has  just 
appeared,  "A  Song  of  the  Prairie 
Land",  announces  a  poet  of  very  genu- 
ine talent.  The  poem  of  shortest  com- 
pass that  I  can  choose  to  give  an  indi- 
cation of  his  value  is  the  following 
fine  sonnet,  "France": 

My  heart  goes  out  to  France,  the  Queen  in 

war, 
In  carnival  and  love ;  the  gay,  the  brave. 
To  that  young  blue-eyed  Breton  who  would 

save 
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A  dance  for  Death  or  for  his  Belle  Aurora. 
Who  keei>e  so  purely  In  his  neart  the  lore 
Of  love  and  honor  while  the  tyrant  gruns 
Spume  at  his  wisp  of  flesh  their  flaring  tons, 
While  hot  from  maddened  ages  gone  before. 
The  world's  barometer  is  in  that  lad — 
That  Breton  peasant  against  whom  is  hurled 
The  wild,  down-leaping  chariot  of  Mars. 
When  France  is  laughing  all  the  Earth  is 

glad, 
And  when   she   weeps   the  windows  yf   the 

world 
Are  darkened  to  the  sun  and  to  the  stars. 


Among  many  other  recent  publica- 
tions I  have  been  most  interested  in  a 
first  volume^  "Spun- Yam  and  Spin- 
drift", by  Miss  Norah  Holland.  The 
art  of  poetry  is  the  art  of  self -discov- 
ery, and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Miss 
Holland  has  yet  found  herself,  so  sug- 
gestive are  her  verses  of  the  methods 
of  Moira  O'Neill,  Noyes,  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Pickthall.    But  it  is  withal 


exquisite  work,  albeit  in  a  minor  key, 
and  she  has  the  sin^ginsr  voice. 
Whether  Mr.  Tom  Maclnnes  in  his 
Villonesque  and  Vagabondia  verses, 
"The  Fool  of  Joy",  has  found  himself, 
or  has  adapted  himself  to  a  borrowed 
vogue,  is  again  a  question.  The 
cleverness  is  there  and  he  will  give  us 
his  measure  at  a  future  time.  Father 
DoUard  writes  fluently  and  well  on 
Irish  themes,  but  until  he  frees  him- 
self from  his  Firbolgs,  his  Fomors 
and  his  Sluagh-Sidhe,  we  must  remain 
in  the  dark  as  to  his  powers.  To 
mention  Mr.  Theodore  Roberts,  the 
Reverend  Robert  Norwood,  and  Miss 
Isabella  Ecclestone  Mackay  as  mere 
items  in  an  enumeration  is  a  scant 
tribute  to  their  value,  but  already  I 
have  exceeded  my  apportioned  meas- 
ure. • 
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FICTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPIUn)    BT    FRANK    PARKXB    BTOCKBRIDQB    IN    COOPERATION    WITH    THB    AMERICAN 

LIBRART  ASSOCIATION 

The  folUnoinff  Uata  of  hooka  in  demand  in  May  in  the  public  Ubrariea  of  the  United  States 
have  been  compiled  from  reports  made  by  two  hundred  representative  libraries,  in  every 
section  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  aU  aUtes  down  to  ten  thousand  population.  The  order 
of  choice  is  as  stated  hy  the  librariana. 

• 

NEW   YORK   AND   NEW   ENGLAND    STATES 

1.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey  Penn 

2.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ihdnez  Button 

3.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey  Harper 

4.  A  Land-Girl's  Love  Story  Berta  Ruck  Dodd,  Mbad 
6.  Dawn  Eleanor  H.  Porter  Houghton  Miffun 
6.  The  Secret  City  Hugh  Walpole  Doran 

SOUTg    ATLANTIC   STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blaaco  Ihdnez  Dutton 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey  Harper 

3.  Dawn  Eleanor  H.  Porter         HOUGHTON  MiFFUN 

4.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey  Pbnn 

5.  The  Undefeated  J.  C.  Snaith  Appleton 

6.  A  Land-Girl's  Love  Story  Berta  Ruck  Dodd,  Mbad 

NORTH   CENTRAL   STATES 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalsrpse  Vicente  Blaecp  Ihdnez  Dutton 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat                              Zane  Grey  Harper 

3.  The  Tin  Soldier                                        Temple  Bailey  Penn 

4.  Dawn  Eleanor  H.  Porter  HOUGHTON  MiFFLiN 
6.  ^Shavings''  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  APPIETON 
6.  The  Sky  Pilot  in  No  Man's  Land          Ralph  Connor  Doran 

SOUTH    CENTRAL   STATES 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalsrpse  Vicente  Blasco  Ihdnez  Dutton 

2.  The  Tin  Soldier                                         Temple  Bailey  PENN 

3.  The  Desert  of  Wheat                              Zane  Grey  Harper 

4.  An  American  Family  Henry  KitcheU  Wehster       BOBBS-MERRHJii 

5.  Patricia  Brent,  Spinster                          Anonymous  Doran 

6.  Dawn  Eleanor  H.  Porter        HOUGHTON  Miffun 

WESTERN    STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ihdnez  Dutton 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat                               Zane  Grey  Harper 

3.  Joan  and  Peter                                          H.  G.  Wells  Macmillan 

4.  The  Texan                                                James  B,  Hendryx  Putnam 

5.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land                          Gene  StratUm-Porter  Doubleday 

6.  The  Sky  Pilot  in  No  Man's  Land_        Ralph  Connor  Doran 

FOR   THE   WHOLE    UNITED    STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ihdnez  Dutton 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat                                Zane  Grey  Harper 

3.  The  Tin  Soldier                                        Temple  Bailey  Penn 

4.  Dawn  Eleanor  H.  Porter  HOUGHTON  MiFFUN 
6.  Joan  and  Peter  H.  G,  Wells  Macmillan 
6.  The  Secret  City                                       Hugh  Walpole  Doran 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  UBRARIES 

COMPILED     BT    FRANK     PARKER     STOCSKBRIDOB     IN     COOPERATION     WITH     THE     AMERICAN     LIBRAST 

ASSOCIATION 

The  titles  have  been  scored  by  the  eimple  process  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  six  for  each 
time  it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so  down  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  apnears  in 
sixth  place.  The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order 
of  choice  in  the  table  herewith. 

NEW   YORK   AND    NEW   ENGLAND    STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  The  New  Revelation  A.  Conan  Doyle  DOBAN 
8.  Joyce  Kilmer:  Poems,  Essays  and  Letters  jRo6ert  Cort^a  Ho^Zicfay  DoBAN 

4.  Letters  of  Susan  Hale  Caroline  P,  Atkinson       Marshall  Jones 

5.  A  Writer's  Recollections  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  Harfb 

6.  A  Minstrel  in  France  Harry  Lauder  Hearst's 

SOUTH   ATLANTIC    STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  The  New  Revelation  A,  Conan  Doyle  Doran 

3.  Joyce  Kilmer:  Poems,  Essays  and  Letters  JRobert  Cortes  HoUiday  Doran 

4.  A  Writer's  Recollections  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  Hmkfbb 

5.  Out  of  the  Shadow  Rose  Cohen  DcfSLAH 

6.  A  Minstrel  in  France  Harry  Lauder  Hearst's 

NORTH    CENTRAL   STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  The  Village  Ernest  Poole  Macmillan 

3.  Power  of  Will  F.  C.  Haddock  Pelton 

4.  The  Betrothal  Maurice  Mosterlinck  DODD,  Mead 

5.  Echoes  of  the  War  J,  M,  Barrie  S<auBNES 

6.  Yashka  Maria  Botchkareva 

SOUTH    CENTRAL   STATES 


L.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adame  HOUGHTON  Mifflin 

2.  A  Minstrel  in  France  Harry  Lauder  Hearst's 

3.  A  History  of  the  World  War  Frank  Herbert  Simonds  Doubleday 

4.  With  the  Help  of  God  and  a  FewMarinesA.  W.  Catlin  Doublbdat 

5.  A  Writer's  Recollections  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  Harfib 

6.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story  Henry  Morgenthau  DouBua>AT 

WESTERN   STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams            Henry  Adams  Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  The  Seven  Purposes                                   Margaret  Cameron  Habfeb 

3.  "AndTheyThoughtWeWouldn'tFight"  Floyd  Gi66orw  DoBAN 

4.  A  Minstrel  in  France  Harry  Lauder  Heabst'S 
6.  The  New  Revelation  A,  Conan  Doyle  Doban 
6.  Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World            John  Reed  BONI  and  Livebight 

FOR   THE    WHOLE    UNITED    STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  The  New  Revelation  A.  Conan  Doyle  Doban 

3.  A  Minstrel  in  France  Harry  Lauder  Heabst'S 

4.  Joyce  Kilmer:  Poems,  Essays  and  Letters  Ao66rt  Cort0«  HoUtday  Doban 

5.  The  Seven  Purposes  Margaret  Cameron  Habpeb 

6.  Power  of  Will  F.  C.  Haddock  Pblton 
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It  may  be  that  in  general  the  read- 
ers of  The  Bookman  are  not  constant 
readers  of  that  long  established  and 
widely  celebrated  journal,  "The  Police 
Gazette".  The  Gossip  Shop  can  only 
speak  for  itself.  Once  there  was  a 
small  boy — ^this  was  some  little  time 
ago.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader. 
He  did  not,  however,  at  that  time, 
patronize  booksellers.  He  dealt,  in 
his  purchase  of  literature,  at  the  shop 
of  a  newsdealer.  The  works  he  read, 
in  such  quantities,  were  not  psycho- 
logical. They  were  not  erotic.  Nor 
aesthetic.  Not  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought.  They  were 
simple  and  direct  Tales  of  mystery 
and  adventure.  For  some  reason  or 
other  (never  very  clear  to  him)  these 
productions  did  not  have  the  approval 
of  the  governing  members  of  his 
household.  However,  as  to  that  there 
is  a  long  story.  Certain  incidents  in 
it  are  not  agreeable  to  contemplate. 
The  point  is  that  these  works  of  fic- 
tion were  in  cost  well  within  his 
reach.  They  were  displayed  in  great 
numbers  in  the  window  of  the  news- 
dealer mentioned.  The  frontispiece, 
so  to  say,  of  each  tale  was  presented 
face  outward  on  the  front  of  the  paper 
cover.  The  way  you  chose  which 
novel  you  would  read  next  was  to 
stand  for  a  long  time  before  the  news- 
dealer's window  and  study  these  il- 
lustrations. In  this  way  you  care- 
fully estimated  which  story  was  the 
most  exciting. 

Well,  in  this  window  there  was  also 
always  displayed  the  latest  number 
of  our  old  friend,  "The  Police  Ga- 
zette".    In  the  way  of  giving  your 


mind  a  recess  from  the  problem  upon 
which  you  were  engaged,  your  gaze 
would  now  and  then  rest  upon  the 
pictures  upon  the  cover  of  this  jour- 
nal. After  awhile  the  shades  of  the 
prison-housei  closed  about  this  boy. 
And  the  type  of  literature  here  men- 
tioned, and  the  newsdealers  where  it 
was  to  be  had,  and  the  latest  copy  of 
this  standard  journal  in  the  window, 
faded  from  his  mind.  But,  as  Barry 
Lyndon  observes,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  one  ever  altogether  forgets 
anything  that  one  has  known.  Com- 
ing, in  a  tradei  paper,  on  the  announce- 
ment that  there  has  been  a  change 
in  the  editorial  staff  of  "The  Police 
Gazette",  the  long  gone  past  comes 
back  in  a  vivid,  throbbing  flood,  and, 
for  a  moment,  "The  Police  Gazette" 
is  more  real  than  The  Bookman. 
William  A.  Rafter,  for  twenty  years 
sporting  editor  of  the  Brookljrn 
"Standard  Union",  is  now,  it  is  an- 
nounced, in  charge  of  the  magazine. 
Good  luck  to  Mr.  Rafter!  The  paper 
is  said  to  be  vastly  improved  under 
his  management.  And,  we  are  told, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
paper  has  been  and  is  tremendously 
popular  among  the  soldiers,  and  is 
recognized  as  such  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  Knights  of  Columbus  who  are 
distributing  hundreds  of  copies  in  the 
hospitals  here,  in  the  camps  abroad, 
and  on  the  returning  transports.  The 
result  is  that  the  circulation  of  "The 
Police  Gazette"  has  increased  twenty- 
five  per  cent  since  January  first,  and 
the  publishers  expect  before  the  first 
of  the  year  to  more  than  double  this 
circulation. 
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Although  it  is  more  than  sixty 
years  since  the  first  edition  of  Walt 
Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass"  ap- 
peared, it  is  proper  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions as  these:  How  well  are  Walt 
Whitman  and  his  writings  popularly 
understood?  How  far  has  he  pro- 
gressed in  popular  esteem? 

The  extent  to  which  the  centenary 
of  his  birth  has  been  celebrated  ought 
to  help  toward  answering  these  ques- 
tions. It  was  recognized  throughout 
the  country  in  a  general  way  by  ref- 
erences in  the  newspaper  press,  and 
special  meetings  of  the  elect.  The 
chief  commemorative  gathering  was 
that  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Brooklyn,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  date,  for  convenience  of 
the  greatest  number,  being  May  9th. 
Later,  on  May  31st,  the  exact  anni- 
versary date,  some  scores  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  "good  gray  poet"  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  his  birthplace  at 
West  Hills,  Long  Island,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Dr. 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society. 

At  the  Brooklyn  gathering,  there 
were  reminiscences  by  John  Bur- 
roughs, a  friend  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration; Thomas  B.  Harned,  one  of 
Whitman's  executors,  and  Hamlin 
Garland  and  Joseph  Pennell,  also 
friends  of  Whitman;  Professor  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale,  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers,  Louis  Untermeyer, 
and  Clayton  Hamilton,  contributed 
estimates  from  various  angles. 

The  Brooklyn  gathering  helped  ma- 
terially toward  an  estimate  of  the 
growth  of  Whitman's  popularity  and 
the  general  understanding  of  his 
message.  The  addresses  were  largely 
descriptive  of  the  man  and  his  habits. 


appearance,  and  attitude  toward  life. 
There  was  discussion  of  his  motives 
and  objectives.  One  felt,  however, 
that  even  those  who  had  lived  most 
closely  to  him  were  unable  to  make 
his  portrait  a  living  personality. 
Many  interesting  anecdotes  were  told, 
particularly  by  Mr.  Harned,  who  took 
pains  to  answer  some  of  Bliss  Perry's 
unfavorable  comments.  For  instance, 
he  declared  it  to  be  untrue  that  money 
was  ever  given  to  Whitman  for  his 
support,  or  that  it  was  sought  from 
young  men,  ill  able  to  give  it.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  when  Whitman 
was  ill  and  required  day  and  night 
nurses,  Mr.  Harned  said  a  few  of 
Whitman's  friends,  including  such 
persons  "unable  to  give"  as  Andrew 
Carnegie,  George  W.  Childs,  and 
Howard  Fumiss,  did  make  up  a  purse 
for  the  payment  of  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  poet's  illness. 

Whitman  purchased  his  Camden 
home  for  $1,750,  Mr.  Harned  said,  of 
which  amount  $1,250  consisted  of  roy- 
alties from  "Leaves  of  Grass",  which 
had  a  considerable  sale  following 
public  denunciation  of  the  work  as  in- 
decent. The  remainder  was  a  loan 
made  by  George  W.  Childs,  which 
Whitman  repaid.  The  stories  of  char- 
acter so  commonly  passed  about  under 
the  breath  about  important  men,  in 
Whitman's  case — ^picturing  him  as  a 
man  down  whose  long  gray  beard 
streams  of  tobacco  juice  traced  their 
way, — Mr.  Harned  said  must  be 
greatly  exaggerated,  as  Whitman  did 
not  use  tobacco. 

Nothwithstanding  many  such  living 
links,  it  was  difficult  for  the  writer 
of  these  paragraphs  to  obtain  from 
them  any  clear  portrait  of  Whitman, 
the  man.  There  were  many  curious 
and  contradictory  sidelights  thrown 
upon  his  personality.  Although  a 
poet  of  nature,  yet  he  did  not  care  to 
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live  in  the  country.  The  visitor  to 
his  Mickle  Street  home  in  Camden 
would  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  it 
the  home  of  a  nature  lover.  It  is  one 
of  a  row  of  cheap  houses,  joining  one 
another,  and  unfortunately  typical  of 
many  American  tenement  districts. 
There  are  no  trees  in  the  street.  A 
wavy,  depressing  brick  pavement  and 
a  poorly  paved  street  are  the  play- 
grounds for  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. "Could  anyone  with  poetic 
instinct  live  in  such  a  hole?"  one 
asks.  An  historian  and  interpreter 
of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  a  lover  of 
men,  he  was  not  a  voluble  man.  He 
is  chiefly  attractive  to  the  cultured. 
One  felt  that  the  key  to  Whitman  had 
not  been  well  cut.  It  would  not  un- 
lock the  door.  It  only  started  the 
bolt.    Why  was  this? 

Whitman  is  one  of  the  unclassifi- 
able  men.  He  was  grouped  by  Pro- 
fessor Phelps  of  Yale  with  Ibsen, 
Browning,  and  Wagner— men  of  the 
last  century  who  differed  from  others 
because  their  task  was  not  alone  that 
of  supplying  a  demand.  They,  also, 
were  forced  to  create  the  demand. 
An  apostle  of  democracy  and  freedom 
of  expression,  it  may  be  that  the  com- 
ing of  his  interpreter  must  be  awaited 
until  a  later  date  as  one  awaits  the 
historian  of  a  great  epoch — because 
causes  have  not  fully  revealed  them- 
selves in  effects,  and  of  the  tale  only 
the  half  can  be  told.  In  other  words, 
Whitman  is  increasingly  recognized 
as  one  of  America's  great  literary 
leaders,  but  his  importance  and  great- 
ness have  not  been  fully  measured. 

The  meetings  were  not  attended  by 
such  a  throng  as  would  indicate  pop- 
ular acceptance  of  the  prophet.  Whit- 
man, preacher  of  democracy  as  he 
was,  did  not  expect  his  message  rap- 
idly to  become  popular.  There  was 
too  much  that  was  new  and  strange 


about  it  for  it  to  be  quickly  accepted. 
It  must  pass  through  a  period  of  as- 
similation and  interpretation.  Indis- 
position to  accept  neiw  things  is  not 
readily  overcome.  Whitman  is  still 
the  poet  of  the  thinker  and  literary 
man  rather  than  a  popular  poet,  but 
he  is  making  headway.  The  general 
attention  given  to  the  anniversary, 
and  the  noise  created  at  forum  gath- 
erings where  Whitman  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  unthinking  as  well  as 
the  thinking,  will  greatly  stimu- 
late interest,  and  study  of  Whitman's 
work.  His  place  in  world  literature 
will  be  strengthened. 

Seiveral  months  ago  (to  be  precise, 
in  the  December  number)  The  Book- 
man ran  an  article,  "George  Horace 
Lorimer:  The  Original  Easy  Boss", 
by  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  This  was  designed 
to  be  the  first  of  a  number  of  some- 
what similar  articles  about  famous 
American  editors,  the  papers  to  ap-* 
pear  at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 
In  the  next  article  of  the  series  James 
Lane  Allen  will  write  about  Henry 
Mills  Alden,  the  dean  of  American 
editors.  Mr.  Alden  became  editor  of 
"Harper's  Magazine"  in  1861.  Quite 
a  time  to  hold  down  one  job  I 

Perhaps  because  the  price  of  what 
are  called  ohjets  d'art,  and  especially 
old  furniture,  has  gone  up  preposter- 
ously in  England  of  late,  books  are 
coming  more  and  more  into  their  own 
as  wedding  presents.  This  was  strik- 
ingly shown  in  the  ease  of  Miss  As- 
quith.  This  brilliant  young  lady, 
now  Princess  Antoine  Bibesco,  has  al- 
ways been  a  great  reader,  and  num- 
bers many  writers  among  her  friends. 
Bernard  Shaw  broke  a  lifelong  rule 
and  was  present  at  her  wedding;  and 
it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  no 
girl  of  her  age — she  is  just  twenty- 
two— possesses  a  more  interesting  au- 
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tographed  collection  of  novels  and 
serious  books.  Amon^r  her  wedding 
gifts  were  many  first  editions — ^that 
of  "David  Copperfield",  given  by 
Hugh  Walpole ;  that  of  Sterne's  "Sen- 
timental Journey",  the  gift  of  Mar- 
garet Ranee  of  Sarawak — forming  a 
quaint  contrast  to  certain  superb  mod- 
em editions  de  luxe,  notably  to  that, 
illustrated  in  colors,  of  Barrie's 
"Quality  Street",  given  by  a  famous 
actress. 


The  Gossip  Shop  is  having  some 
fun  in  the  matter  of  the  series  of 
causeries  recently  begun  in  The 
Bookman  under  the  head  of  "The 
Londoner"  and  signed  Simon  Pure. 
They  were  announced,  we  remember, 
as  being  by  "a  distinguished  English 
novelist".  The  celebrated  Henry 
Blackman  Sell,  literary  editor,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  of  the  Chicago  "Daily 
News",  prints  in  his  paper  the  guess 
that  the  author  of  these  papers  is 
Frank  Swinnerton.  At  lunch  the 
other  day  with  John  Bunker,  poet, 
journalist,  and  so  on,  Mr.  Bunker  re- 
marked to  the  Gossip  Shop,  "I  sup- 
pose, of  course,  Simon  Pure  is  Ar- 
nold Bennett".  Why  doesn't  some- 
body else  guess  something? 


It  is  no  new  thing  for  a  man  (or 
for  the  matter  of  that  for  a  woman) 
to  win  material  success  with  work 
vastly  inferior  to  his  best.  Those 
who  care  for  genuine  literature  will 
agree  that  this  has  been  the  case 
with  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  whose 
new  novel  "The  Moon  and  Sixpence" 
has  just  been  published  in  London. 
To  the  great  majority  of  people  Mr. 
Maugham  is  known  only  as  a  drama- 
tist, but  to  the  select  few  he  remains 
one  of  the  really  noted  novelists  of 
his  time,  and  that  from  the  far-away 
day  when  he  published  that  powerful. 


disagreeable  book,  "Mrs.  Craddock'\ 
This  study  of  a  woman  is  unlike  any 
other  English  novel;  indeed  at  the 
time  it  was  brought  out  it  was  unique, 
for  it  dealt  not  only  with  subjects  but 
also  with  a  special  class  which  British 
novelists  had  hitherto  carefully 
avoided — ^the  country-life  middle  class 
which  dwells  remote  from  cities,  in 
big  and  small  farms  scattered  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 
Long  years  were  to  go  by  before 
Mr.  Maugham  published  anything 
to  compare  with  "Mrs.  Craddock". 
Then  came  the  far  longer  and  more 
elaborate  "Of  Human  Bondage'' — a 
full-length  portrait  of  a  man — that 
is  what  Thackeray  always  said  he 
longed  to  do,  and  dared  not  do»  in 
the  England  of  his  day!  Mr.  Maug- 
ham— ^who,  though  entirely  English, 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  youth  in 
Paris — ^has  based  "The  Moon  and  Six- 
pence" on  the  life  story  of  a  well- 
known  French  painter.  Taken  of 
course  from  a  very  different  an^fle 
of  vision,  he  deals  with  much  the  same 
world  as  did  Du  Maurier  in  "Trilby". 
The  fact  that  part  of  the  story  is  laid 
in  the  Pacific  Islands  gives  a  clue  to 
the  French  painter  the  English  novel- 
ist has  had  in  mind  when  planning 
out  this  curious  and  original  book. 


The  Gossip  Shop  has  found  much 
interest  in,  and  is  very  glad  to  print, 
the  following  letter: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Bookman: 

"The  PubUshers'  Weekly"  for  May 
10th  contained  an  item  of  much  interest, 
not  so  much  for  the  actual  facts  in  it  as 
for  their  implication.  The  passage  I 
refer  to  was  as  follows: 

The  recent  announcement  of  Harold  Blln- 
sey's  assumption  of  the  management  of  the 
Hearst  book  business  and  of  the  new  enter- 
prises of  B.  Byrne  Hackett  reminds  the 
book-trade  that  t>oubleday,  Pa^e  and  Com- 
pany have  been  a  training  school  for  much 
of  the  book-trade  talent 

Alfred  A.  Knopf  started  with  them;    Ehi- 
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gene  F.  Ssucton  now  occupies  an  important 
editorial  position  with  George  H.  Doran 
Company ;  John  G.  Kidd  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Stewart  and  Kidd  Com- 
pany; T.  R  Smith,  editor  of  'The  Century 
Magazine'* ;  Christopher  Morley,  now  of  the 
Philadelphia  "Ledger";  Walter  V.  McKee, 
now  general  manager  of  the  John  V.  Shee- 
han  bookstore  at  Detroit;  Howard  W.  Cook 
and  J.  H.  Apeler.  now  in  the  Moffat.  Yard 
business ;  Maxwell  Aley  of  Holt's  and  for  a 
brief  stay  Robert  Cortes  Holliday.  editor  of 
Thb  Bookman — all  were  at  one  time  with 
Doubleday. 

Accustomed  as  I  am  to  a  teaching  life 
and  a  college  atmosphere,  it  is  perhaps 
natural  that  an  academic  analogy  should 
come  to  my  mind.  It  is  ^he  usual  thing 
for  colleges  and  universities  to  train 
their  men  for  work  in  other  institutions. 
They  expect  their  ablest  and  most  prom- 
ising to  leave  their  halls  and  take  up  im- 
portant work  elsewhere.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  college  presidents  and  facul- 
ties watch  this  dispersal  without  regret. 
Far  from  it.  But  at  least  this  carrying 
of  the  torch  is  their  chosen  work.  They 
accept  it  as  part  of  the  job.  In  a  way 
it  is  their  pride — if  also  their  sacrifice. 

But  what  I  want  to  point  out  is  this: 
how  seldom  do  we  find  any  such  sjpirit 
among  business  houses?  The  one  idea 
in  the  great  successful  commercial  or- 
ganizations seems  to  be  to  train  their 
men  and  women  and  keep  the  best  all  to 
themselves, 

I  have  met  only  one  person  connected 
with  Doubleday,  Page,  and  that  was  a 
number  of  years  ago  (Stenger,*  I  think, 
was  the  name),  and  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  what  he  told  me  of  this  remark- 
able firm.  Indeed  in  the  light  of  the 
quotation  from  ''The  Publishers'  Week- 
ly/' one  can  easily  imagine  that  their 
nature  magazines  and  books  (they  pub- 
lish "The  Red  Cross  Magazine''  too)  are 
really  public  benefactions  rather  than 
sources  of  profit. 

I  know  what  the  retort  of  the  ''prac- 
tical folk"  is  to  this:  that  I  express  the 
woman's  tsrpically  sentimental  attitude. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  dear  Editor,  there 
will  be  more  of  this  self-sacrificine  ideal- 
ism, as  displayed  by  Doubleday,  rage  in 
giving  up  its  best  men,  when  women  have 
more  power  in  the  world.  Male  business 
is  selfish  and  predatory.  That  is  why 
it  is  such  a  cheering  thing  for  a  woman 
to  see  a  big  publishing  nouse  like  the 
Doubledays  foregoing  chances  of  making 
money  and  allowing  its  best  men  to  go 


to  other  firms  for  the  greater  good  of  all. 
One  can  only  hope  the  example  will 
not  be  wasted  in  a  selfish  world— or  be 
too  costly  to  those  who  had  the  courage 
to  set  it. 

R.  DeV.  M. 


The  editorial  department  of  the 
Gossip  Shop  put  on  its  new  straw  hat 
the  other  day  and  went  out  to  lunch 
with  Francis  Hackett,  formerly  of 
Chicago,  now  of  "The  New  Republic". 
This  was  a  mistake  (wearing  the 
hat,  that  is)  as  the  weather  was  damp. 
Mr.  Hackett  is  soon  to  become  a 
Bookman  contributor.  The  gentle- 
men discovered  that  chicken  pot-pies 
had  gone  up  in  price  considerably. 


•The   late  Harry   Peyton   Steger,   editorial 
adviser  of  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. — 


Booth  Tarkington  recently  discuss- 
ing The  Players  said:  "I'm  rather 
thinking  you'll  like  that  club.  I  do, 
and  could  never  get  over  it.  It 
changes — ^though  little  in  outwards — 
and  is  haunted  (for  me)  by  dead 
laughter;  it's  a  place  of  many  ghosts, 
my  own  youth  among  them.  I  have 
a  feeling  for  it  that's  somewhat  the 
species  of  feeling  I  have  for  my  own 
elderly  house  here  and  for  some  of 
the  old  buildings  at  Princeton.  Such 
houses  get  to  be  in  your  family. 
What  an  old  uncle  the  house  of  The 
Players  is!  Incarnated  that  house 
would  wear  a  hat  a  bit  like  Henry 
James's  hat — and  spats — and  hushed, 
old-fashioned  clothes,  with  a  corn- 
flower, a  little  rusty,  in  the  button- 
hole, and  smell  faintly  of  ale". 

Lyman  Frank  Baum,  author  of 
many  plays  and  books,  died  in  May  at 
his  home  in  Los  Angeles  of  heart  dis- 
ease. He  was  bom  in  1856  and  began 
newspaper  work  in  1880. 

Mr.  Baum  was  editor  of  the  Da- 
kota "Pioneer"  at  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota  from  1886  to  1890,  and  from 
1897  to  1902  he  was  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago "Show  Window".     It  was  dur- 
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ing  the  latter  period  that  he  began 
writing  books  and  plays,  his  first  ef- 
fort being  "Mother  Goose  in  Prose". 
He  was  the  author  of  "The  Wizard 
of  Oz",  "The  Kingdom  of  Oz",  and 
many  fairy-tales.  For  twenty  years 
he  had  written  children's  and  other 
stories  for  "The  Youth's  Companion", 
"Harper's",  "St.  Nicholas",  and  other 
magazines. 

Ever  so  many  people  have  written 
in  to  The  Bookman  asking  for  the 
address  of  that  celebrated  bookshop 
of  R.  and  H.  Mifflin.  These  communi- 
cations have  been  forwarded  to 
Christopher  Morley,  who,  apparently 
desiring  to  keep  the  place  unspoiled 
from  the  onslaught  of  the  curious 
horde,  has  made  no  reply.  Mr.  Mor- 
ley, however,  cannot  hope  to  own 
Mifflin's.  It  belongs  to  us  all;  it  is 
a  national  possession.  And  so  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  the  Gossip  Shop 
prints  in  the  following  letter  the 
happy  results  of  an  enterprising 
searcher: 

To  the  Editor  of  Thb  Bookman: 

Dear  Sir:  Inspired  by  the  desire  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Morley's  Interesting 
bibliophile — ^he  of  the  Haunted  Bookshop  ol 
Olsslng  Street, — and  browse  as  long  as  I 
liked  among  the  "ghosts  of  all  great  litera- 
ture in  hosts",  I  spent  a  full  day  In  October 
last  ranging  In  vain  the  weird  streets  of 
Brooklyn,  until  the  late  hour  reminded  me 
that  I  was  due  to  return  to  life  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge. 

I  then  wrote  to  a  friend,  once  a  real  de- 
tective, who  sleeps  In  the  quiet  portion  of 
New  York,  to  search  out  this  same  Mifflin 
man,  to  see  If  he  could  discover  "Parnassus 
at  Home",  and  forthwith  send  me  his  ad- 
dress. To  assist  him  In  his  search  I  en- 
closed Mr.  Moriey's  delightful  article  In  last 
September's  Bookman. 

After  an  Interval  of  a  few  weeks  he  re- 
plied : 

"Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Harris?  She  Is 
the  great  aunt  of  your  second-hand  friend, 
Mifflin,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  And,  is  but  the 
shadow  of  a  dream;  at  least,  he  Is  of  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,  and,  like 
Coriolanus,  merely  'dwells  under  the  canopy*. 
I  wore  out  two  rubber  heels,  and  gridlroned 
the  heights,  article  in  hand,  walking  a  mile 


either  way  on  our  soporlflc  thoroughfares, 
without  finding  the  'cure  for  malnutrition  of 
the  reading  faculUes*,  or  a  trace  of  HSiasing 
Street*.  The  air  was  heavy  with  rain,  and 
the  'delightful  fragrance  (!)  of  mellowed 
paper  and  leather  surcharged  with  the  strong 
bouquet  of  tobacco*  (L  e.,  old  boots  and 
cigar  stumps)  was  all  pervasive— and  /  am 
now  heavy  with  a  cold.  Mifflin— well,  beUava 
me,  there  ain't  no  slch  a  person!" 

"Oh,  Ineffectual  and  inefflclent  !**  I  lamented 
to  my  wife;  "our  sleuth  says  he  cannot  And 
this  philosopher  Mifflin  of  Egg  Samuel  But- 
ler fame,  he  who  created  that  'pyramid, 
based  on  toast,  flaked  with  bacon,  wreathed 
with  mushrooms  and  capped  with  red  pep- 
pers* !** 

"I  should  think  his  nose  might  have  led 
him  to  the  spot**,  she  returned — ''you*re  for- 
getting the  'warm  pink  dribble'!*' 

"If  he  had  washed  it  down  with  honest 
Zinfandel,  instead  of  that  'sweet  brown  Cali- 
fornia Catawba',  I  would  have  liked  it  bet- 
ter"— I  continued  musingly. 

My  wife  was  bitterly  disappointed.  EhL- 
perlments  in  our  kitchenette  had  resulted  in 
a  wonderful  rival  pyramid,  based,  it  is  true, 
upon  the  Egg  Samuel  Butler,  but  masonrled 
with  even  more  varied  and  savory  layers, 
and  she  was  anxious  to  meet  this  i^iloao- 
pher  of  bookery  and  cookery  and  get  an- 
other of  his  suggestions: 

"/  can  find  that  man — he  cannot  hide 
himself  from  me— «nd  I  will  put  him  to  ths 
blush  with  my  Bgg  Samuel  Wetter  I'*  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "next  time  /  will  go  with  you". 

So  the  following  day  we  dove  under  the 
river  to  Brookism  in  a  fresh  search  for  the 
Haunted  Bookshop.  Only,  once  during  the 
process  did  she  open  her  lips:  "Mifflin  says 
— 'Always  wash  dishes  immediately  after 
meals — it  saves  trouble  !*  Bxperietitia  dooet, 
evidently,  while  his  wife's  away;  I  wonder 
If  he's  learned  also — 'Never  sweep  the  dust 
under  Jie  dresser — it  makee  trouble*.  Tm 
dying  to  know  this  wise  saw-maker !" 

£Imerglng  from  the  subway  at  Burrow 
Hall,  we  plunged  Into  a  maze  of  side-streets 
and,  promptly  losing  all  sense  of  direction 
and  distance,  began  our  search  for  Mifflin — 
philosopher,  cook,  bookseller,  and  expounder 
of  character  and  books. 

He  was  not  In  the  telephone  book,  he  was 
not  in  the  directory,  he  was  not  in  Who's 
Who,  or  the  Social  Register;  and  we  wore 
out  our  nerves  and  imperiled  our  Christian 
dispositions  trying  to  find  Olsslng  Street,  aa^ 
from  Burrow  Hall  to  Hamilton  Ferry,  we 
walked  and  walked  and  walked. 

"I  particularly  wanted  to  ask  him  how 
he'd  ever  come  to  like  Emily  Dickinson — a 
shy  woman,  with  poems  to  match",  I  said. 

"And  I  am  dying  to  find  out  how  to  make 
that  dribbling  pink  sauce",  she  said. 

Then  we  walked  and  walked  and  walked 
and  walked. 
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It  was  in  the  late  gloaming — ^Brooklyn's 
silent  prayer-meeting  hour — when,  baffled 
and  beaten,  we  retraced  our  steps,  homeward 
bound,  guided  from  comer  to  comer  by 
purest  instinct 

Attracted  by  a  gleam  in  a  trunk-maker's 
window,  my  wife  halted  me:  "Look,  here 
are  books— plenty  of  books— can  this  be 
Mifflin's? — whole  editions  piled  on  the  floor 
in  vast  quantities— do  let  us  go  in — what  a 
queer  old  place!" — ^And  we  entered  the 
dingy  shop,  where  sat  an  aged  Israelite  in 
shabby  gabardine,  smoking  a  pipe.  Besides 
the  ftx>nt  window  piled  with  new  books,  the 
shop  contained  many  shelves  with  dusty 
rows  of  old  tomes,  and  a  sort  of  storeroom 
filled  with  new  trunks  and  suitcases  together 
with  many  handbags — all  new  and  shiny. 
On  nails  over  a  rusty  stove  hung  a  few  worn 
and  battered  cooking  utensila 
.  The  books,  on  closer  inspection,  proving 
to  be  chiefly  new  "best  sellers" — ^poems, 
women's  "Talks"  on  women's  "Wants",  old 
store  ledgers  and  unsalable  "plugs",  we  were 
about  leaving,  when  the  old  man  called  after 
us:  "Vat  you  vants,  peoples?  Books?  I 
haf  tons  of  fine  sheep  books — all  vot  a  man 
don't  haf  to  read — I  haf  tirteen  hundred 
pounds  of  new  poets  a  man  don't  haf  to 
know  even  de  name.  In  all,  understand  me, 
not  vun  ounce  of  common  sense !  How  many 
pound  you  buy,  mister?  Today  I  sell  dem 
to  you  sheep,  for  tomorrow  dey  go  into  my 
boiling  vat  for  to  make  drunks". 

I  noticed  a  dozen  pounds  or  so  of  richly 
bound  gilt-edge  volumes  of  vers  libre  on  his 
counter.  There  were  many  well  advertised 
names  of  our  most  famous  living  poets. 

"I  boil  down  two  hundred  pound  of  dem 
free  verses  yesterday — dey  cost  me  nutting 
— I  make  clear  profit  out  of  dot  free  verse". 

"So  that  is  the  end  of  free  verse— free 
trunks!" 

"Nein,  understand  me,  free  drunks  do  not 
come  of  free  verse — if  de  verse  is  free  I  do 
not  look  a  gift  ottermobile  in  der  injine, — I 
axp  glad  dey  make  de  verses  free— can  you 
blame  me?    So  I  make  clear  profit". 

It  certainly  seemed  very  reasonable. 

"As  to  'greatest  American  novels' — 'best 
sellers'  and  famous'  short  stories",  I 
queried,  "how  do  they  go?" 

"I  dell  you  a  segret — ven  dey  sell  dem 
best  sellers  in  ten  million  edition,  dey  don't 
do  ut  Most  come  to  me  by  de  ton.  Take  it 
from  me,  best  sellers  make  best  drunks". 

"How  do  the  uplift  books  go?  The  high- 
brows?" 

"Oh,  veil,  dem  easles  (doubtless  he  meant 
essays)  by  dem  long-haired  college  brofes- 
sors,  undt  dem  clergymen's  sermons — ^vell, 
somedimes,  it  takes  too  long  to  boil  dem 
oudt  I  pay  half  a  cent  a  poimd  sheeper  for 
dot  line  o'  goots" — 

"And  the  emanations  of  our  great  states- 
men?" 


"Veil,  I  buy  everydlng  by  veight,  so  I  get 
great  quantities  of  long  speeches  of  Brine, 
undt  dem  human  orations  of  Woodrow — ^undt 
dem  long-vinded  Congressional  Reports, 
undt  de  Leagues  of  Nations  drafts — dey  are 
mostly  vind,  so  I  make  much  profit". 

"How  about  newspapers  and  Sunday 
magazines  ?" 

"No  use  to  me,  mister,  dey  all  go  down  de 
bay  as  garbage". 

"Tell  me,  oh  scavenger  of  poets,  why  do 
authors  exist?" 

"For  to  make  drunks — I  see  no  udder  rea- 


son". 


"As  to  cook-books  r'  put  in  my  wife,  hope- 
lessly, "have  you  not  saved  out  one  of  Mr. 
Morley'sr* 

The  old  trunk-maker  shook  his  head: 
"Each  lady  today,  understand  me,  she  is  her 
own  cook,  and  a  cook-book  never  cooked  a 
meal  yet". 

"All  made  into  trunks!"  sighed  my  wife. 

"See  dem  handsome  Saratogas  undt  dem 
vardrobes,  lady?" 

We  hastily  fled  to  the  sidewalk,  and  left 
the  old  Jew  grinning  in  his  greasy  gabardine. 

"I  remember",  said  my  wife,  "that  Mif- 
flin made  use  of  'a  flake  of  bacon'." 

"Alas,  we'll  have  to  give  him  up". 

At  the  comer  we  turned  and  looked  back. 
Above  the  shop  door  a  sudden  electric  sign 
went  up: 


PARNASSUS  AT  HOMB 

R.   AND  H.  MIFTLIN 

BOOKLOVBRS   WBLCOliB ! 

IC7THI8    SHOP   IS    HAnNT]BDX3 


J.  S.  Wood 


Hugh  Walpole  will  be  over  here  in 
the  fall,  probably  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember. 


Clement  K  Shorter  wears  eye- 
glasses just  like  those  of  Gilbert  Ches- 
terton's, at  any  rate  just  like  those 
Mr.  Chesterton  is  described  as  wear- 
ing in  one  of  the  essays  in  "Walking- 
Stick  Papers".  Mr.  Shorter  is,  like 
Mr.  Chesterton,  a  large  man — ^though 
not  quite  so  large  as  G.  K.  C.  He  puts 
on  his  glasses  catacomered  across  his 
nose,  that  is,  with  one  lens  much 
closer  to  one  eye  than  the  other  lens 
is  to  the  other  eye.  We  know  all  of 
this  because  shortly  after  he  got  off 
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the  boat  Mr.  Shorter  honored  the 
Gossip  Shop  by  a  call.  Asked  who  was 
going  to  run  his  page  in  "The 
Sphere"  while  he  was  away,  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  going  to  try  to  turn 
it  in  himself.  His  first  letter  from 
this  side  he  thought  would  be  one  on 
"Forty-eight  Hours  in  New  York",  or 
something  like  that. 


Speaking  of  canes,  Meredith  Jan- 
vier, that  excellent  Baltimore  dealer 
in  first  editions  and  rare  books,  re- 
marked the  other  day  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Gossip  Shop: 

My  two  pet  canes  are  both  that  now  rare 
kind,  made  of  solid  tempered  steel,  covered 
with  an  infinity  of  leather  rin^s  or  washers, 
nibbed  down,  varnished,  and  polished.  One 
has  a  very  pretty,  thin,  rapier-like  straight 
handle  with  a  copper  plate  in  the  top  with 
my  name  engraved  thereon.  This  cane,  if 
tapped  on  the  cement  sidewalk,  or  upon  a 
heavy  stone  step,  will  ring  like  a  bell,  near- 
ly, in  dry  weather,  and  give  forth  but  a 
dull  sound  in  damp  weather. 

The  other  of  this  steel-leather  breed  has 
the  crook  handle,  and  the  weight  thereof 
entire  is  one  pound.  The  leading  surgeons  in 
the  city  have  instructed  me  as  to  how  and 
where  to  strike  possible  footpads  or  Apaches 
with  either  of  these  canes  so  as  to  produce 
almost  instant  death.  I  carry  this  cane 
daily.  Thus  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  Death  and  I  walk  hand  in  hand,  as 
indeed  do  we  all,  and  other  passengers  wot 
litUe  of  it. 


One  of  the  poems  contained  in 
Arthur  Guiterman's  book,  "The 
Laughing  Muse",  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  original  publicity  in  London 
and  New  York  owing  to  the  fact  that 
two  people  other  than  the  author  claim 
to  have  written  it.  The  volume  was 
published  by  the  Harpers  in  1915,  and 
the  poem  in  question  is  entitled 
"Strictly  Germ  Proof",  the  first  verse 
reading: 

The  Antiseptic  Baby  and  the  Prophylactic 
Pup 

Were  playing  in  the  garden  when  the  Bunny 
gambolled  up; 

They  looked  upon  the  creature  with  a  loath- 
ing undisguised — 

It  wasn't  disinfected  and  it  wasn't  sterilized. 


Quite  innocently  "Punch"  reprinted 
these  verses  as  original  They  were 
also  offered  to  "Puck"  in  1908,  but 
their  publication  was  stopped  because 
someone  happened  to  remember  that 
they  were  Mr.  Guiterman's.  Ih  May, 
1908,  they  were  likewise  offered  to  the 
New  York  "World",  but  Mr.  Pulitzer 
soon  discovered  that  they  had  already 
appeared  over  Mr.  Guiterman's  name 
in  "The  Woman's  Home  Companion" 
two  years  previous.  Having  found 
out  the  name  of  the  American  plagia- 
rist, Mr.  Guiterman  is  doing  a  little 
detective  work  on  his  own,  trying  to 
locate  the  English  culprit  who  sold 
the  poem  to  "Punch".  Mr.  Guiter- 
man's latest  book  of  verse  is  "The 
Mirthful  Lyre". 


To  a  New  York  publishing  house, 
accompanied  by  an  order  for  a  num- 
ber of  books  published  by  the  firm, 
recently  came  the  following  circular 
from  the  Casa  Freire  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil : 

I  am  not  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil,  but  if  I  were  and  were  elected,  my 
flrat  act  would  be — to  order  every  cinema  to 
be  closed. 

How  fine,  instructive,  and  moral  is  a  fam- 
ily reunion  at  night  It  is  only  amidst  the 
family  that  the  character  and  natural  dis- 
positions of  a  nation  can  be  known.  The 
English,  for  instance,  are  severe  and  almost 
ferocious  as  regards  to  bills  of  exchange  but 
when  at  home  they  are  quite  kind,  witty  and 
almost  childlike. 

The  Casa  Freire,  Rue  S&o  Bento  84-B,  has 
already  created  a  fine  collection  of  books  in 
Portuguese  and  French,  and  is  now  formlnc 
a  library  with  the  best  authors  such  as  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  Shakespeare,  Alice  Hegan  Rice, 
and  many  other  authors  of  renown.  Qood 
ideas  are  always  heartily  welcome,  so  that 
I  expect  to  get  the  sympathy  of  the  English 
and   American   colonies. 

It  is  when  far  from  our  dear  mother  coun- 
try, in  our  room  as  a  single  man,  or  among 
our  family  and  reading  good  books,  that  ths 
recollection  of  our  native  place  with  all  its 
natural  and  artistio  beauties  comes  with 
greater  intensity   to  our  mind. 

Reading  requires  a  complement,  and  we 
find  it  in  Fine  Arts.    We  are  going  to  ha^s 
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also  fine  pictures  and  bronzes  from  the  best 
English  artists  of  renown. 

Padaria  Espiritual  is  the  baptismal  name 
of  our  library,  and  you,  dear  readers,  are  the 
patrons  we  chose  to  allow  it  a  lasting  ex- 
istence. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures attending  the!  recent  hundredth 
anniversary  celebration  of  Whitman's 
birth,  was  the  presentation  of  testi- 
mony of  appreciation  from  very  dis- 
tinguished English  men  of  letters. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  pilgrimage  of 
about  two  hundred  to  the  birthplace 
of  the  poet  at  West  Hills,  Long  Island, 
after  the  tributes  of  the  speakers 
present,  letters  were  read  from  guests 
who  had  been  invited  but  who  had 
not  been  able  to  come  to  the  celebra- 
tion. Among  these  was  one  from 
John  Masefield,  who  wrote: 

I  wish  that  it  might  be  possible  for  me  to 
attend  the  centenary,  but  this  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  cannot  do.  It  Is,  however,  a  real  pleas- 
ure  to  me  to  be  able  to  write  something  "upon 
the  value  of  Whitman".  Roughly,  he  was 
your  first  real  voice.  Tou  had  had  plenty  of 
writers  before  him,  but  he  was  the  first  to 
speak  out  in  a  way  that  was  American.  He 
came  out  of  a  big,  unmade,  abundant  new 
country  (the  republic  wasn't  a  man's  life 
old  when  he  began  to  write),  that  was  free  of 
most  of  the  shackles  and  the  shams  of  the 
old  countries.  He  spoke  out  Just  as  though 
the  country,  such  as  I've  described  it,  were 
speaking  through  him,  in  a  way  big,  abun- 
dant and  new.  His  value  is  that  he  liked 
men  and  women  and  made  even  the  meanest 
of  us  feel  that  he  or  she  was  heartily  wel- 
come and  good  for  something,  "good  enough, 
anyway,  to  be  Walt's  friend".  That  Is  a 
message  which  does  the  world's  heart  good. 
It  is  something  honest  and  manly  and  kind 
for  the  wide  world  to  fall  back  on  in  a 
bad   time. 

Arnold  Bennett's  summary  was 
brief,  but  distinctly  to  the  point.  He 
said: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  of  April 
as  to  the  centenary  of  Walt  Whitman's  birth, 
I  can  only  say  that  in  my  opinion  America 
has  produced  no  greater  writer  than  Walt 
Whitman,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  that  ever  lived. 


World  of  Books".  It  is  published  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  is  edited  by  one 
Donald  G.  French.  There  is  a  turn 
of  considerable  sprightliness  to  the 
gossip  it  carries.  The  May  number 
printed  the  following  ad : 

WANTED:  For  limited  time,  additional 
reviewers  to  review  novels  by  Vicente  Blasco 
Ib&fiez.  Applicants  must  have  read  "The 
Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse". — This  ap- 
pears in  the  book  review  section  of  the  New 
York  "Sun".  Is  it  a  bit  of  gentle  satire,  or 
is  the  review  department  swamped  by  the 
sudden  heavy  crop  of  Ibftftez  books? 


There  appears  in  the  office  of  the 
Gossip  Shop  a  publication  called  'The 


Arthur  Machen  is  the  most  prolific 
and  enterprising  supernatural  re- 
porter of  the  war.  This  English 
novelist  revived  and  very  much  wid- 
ened his  fame  when  in  1914  he  gave 
to  the  world,  through  the  columns  of 
a  London  newspaper,  an  account  of 
the  miraculous  intervention  of  the 
English  archers  of  Agincourt,  at  the 
time  of  the  British  retreat  from 
Mons.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
London  "Outlook"  Mr.  Machen  con- 
tinues the  legend  of  Drake's  Drum, 
always  heard,  the  navy  believes,  on 
great  occasions.  The  article  is  said 
by  the  London  "Standard"  to  be 
founded  on  the  statements  of  officers 
who  were  present,  as  to  how  Drake's 
Drum  was  heard  for  hours  on  No- 
vember 21st,  when  the  German  fleet 
surrendered  to  the  British.  It  was 
soon  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  German  fleet  appeared 
looming  through  the  mist  Admiral 
Grant  saw  them  and  waited ;  he  could 
scarcely  believe,  he  says,  that  they 
would  not  instantly  open  fire. 

Then  the  drum  began  to  beat  on 
the  "Royal  Oak".  The  sound  was  un- 
mistakable; it  was  that  of  a  small 
drum  being  beaten  "in  rolls".  The 
commander  himself  made  a  special 
tour  of  investigation  through  the 
"Royal  Oak".  He  found  that  every 
man  was  at  his  station.    At  about  two 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Gennan 
fleet  was  enclosed  and  helpless,  and 
the  British  ships  dropped  anchor 
some  fifteen  miles  off  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  The  irrevocable  ruin  of  the 
German  navy  was  consummated.  And 
at  that  moment  the  drum  stopped 
beating  and  was  no  more  heard. 


Walter  A.  Dyer,  author  of  frequent 
articles  in  The  Bookman,  and  also 
of  other  writings,  recently  speaking 
of  his  hens  said: 

We  got  sixteen  fine  Rhode  Island  Reds 
this  year,  and  after  ten  days  of  idleness  they 
began  to  lay  famously.  Unfortunately,  a  new 
poultry  disease  has  come  to  the  front — a  sort 
of  paralysis  that  the  experts  haven't  got  at 
the  bottom  of  yet  That  carried  off  EHlen 
Glasgow  and  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  The 
others,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  vigorous  and 
busy  to  date.  The  smallest  one  is  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  Freeman,  but  she  understands  her 
business.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  Edna 
Ferber  are  rivals  for  the  honor  of  being  the 
handsomest  Alice  Hegan  Rice  is,  all  things 
considered,  the  greediest,  being  particularly 
addicted  to  skimmed  milk.  The  others  are 
Gertrude  Atherton,  Dorothy  Canfleld,  Mar- 
garet Deland,  Eleanor  Glyn,  Kathleen  Norris, 
Gene  Stratton-Porter,  Agnes  Repplier,  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  Edith  Wharton,  and  Kate 
Douglas  Wlggin.  Their  works  are  proving 
very  popular  with  us. 


Really  what  else  could  have  been 
done  in  the  matter?  The  Pulitzer 
prize  of  $1,000  "for  the  American 
novel  published  during  the  year  which 
shall  best  present  the  wholesome  at- 
mosphere of  American  life  and  the 
highest  standard  of  American  man- 
ners and  manhood",  has  been  awarded 
to  "The  Magnificent  Ambersons",  by 
Booth  Tarkington,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity has  just  announced.  The  jury 
was  composed  of  Robert  Grant,  chair- 
man ;  William  Morton  Payne  and  Will- 
iam Lyon  Phelps. 


Theodore  Stanton,  reviewing  in  the 
"Mercure  de  France"  the  volumes 
"Joyce  Kilmer:  Poems,  Essays  and 
Letters",  says: 


His  friend,  Robert  Cortes  Holliday,  gives 
us  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
Kilmer  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  these 
volumes.  Several  of  Kilmer's  poems  exhibit 
striking  qualities — "Trees",  for  example,  be- 
ing a  veritable  Jewel.  The  short  essays  and 
letters,  written  for  the  most  part  from  the 
north  of  France,  will  be  read  with  a  certain 
sadness,  especially  by  the  Frenchman,  who 
will  see  in  them  the  spirit  of  the  Americans 
— those  ardent  admirers  of  this  country.  In 
the  same  volume  I  find  the  preface  that  Kil- 
mer wrote  for  the  American  edition  of  the 
''Verses*'  of  the  brilliant  Franco-British 
writer,  Hilaire  Belloo — a  preface  which  is 
one  of  the  best  studies  of  that  writer  that  I 
have  read. 


"The  Arrow  of  Gold",  published 
late  in  the  fall  and  now  in  its  fifth 
large  printing,  has  already  exceeded 
by  over  one-third  the  sale  of  **Chance**, 
Conrad's  next-best  seller,  which  ap- 
peared five  years  ago,  and  by  more 
than  half  again  that  of  any  of  his 
other  novels.  Just  before  the  appear- 
ance of  this  novel  Conrad  remarked 
in  a  letter  to  his  publishers : 

I  am  sufficiently  a  democrat  to  detest  the 
idea  of  being  a  writer  of  any  "coterie**  of 
some  small  self-appointed  aristocracy  in  the 
vast  domain  of  art  or  lettera  As  a  matter 
of  feeling — not  as  a  matter  of  business— 1 
want  to  be  read  by  many  eyes  and  by  all 
kinds  of  them,  at  that 

A  friend  of  the  Gossip  Shop  has 
sent  in  this  communication: 

Tell  your  Conrad  tajis  to  turn  to  the  next 
to  the  last  sketch  in  "The  Mirror  of  the  Sea**, 
called  "The  Tremolino",  where  they  will  find 
a  complete  first  sketch  of  the  plot  of  "The 
Arrow  of  Gold".  It  is  there  told  by  Conrad 
as  something  that  happened  to  him  in  youth. 
This  is  mighty  interesting.  The  characters 
of  "The  Arrow"  are  all  described  in  that 
earlier  sketch— even  Dona  Rita,  and  the 
American  who  "lived  by  his  sword". 


Edmund  Gosse  tells  us,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  a  selection  from  Swin- 
burne, that  in  1879,  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  his  health,  Swinburne 
was  induced  to  take  up  his  abode  with 
"a  friend  at  Putney" — ^that  is,  Mr. 
Gosse's  old  enemy  at  Putney,  Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton. 


BRIEF  MENTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


The  celebrated  banker  of  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  Ellis  Parker  Butler  (also 
celebrated  as  an  author),  tells  in  this 
number  of  The  Bookman  how  to  get 
material  for  fiction.  Apropos  of  this, 
a  Southern  book  club  asked  William 
Johnston  how  his  latest  book  'The 
Apartment  Next  Door''  came  to  be 
written.  Mr.  Johnston,  it  is  said,  re- 
plied : 

"It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  write  a  story  like  'The  Apartment 
Next  Door".  First  you  take  a  type- 
writer and  some  plain  sheets  of  white 
paper,  twenty-five  if  it  is  to  be  a  short 
story,  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  a  long 
one.  You  sit  down  at  the  tsrpewriter 
and  ask  yourself,  'What  shall  I  write 
about?'  taking  the  first  subject  that 
comes  into  your  head — a  pretty  girl, 
a  dog,  an  old  couple,  or  the  apartment 
next  door. 

"Having  adjusted  the  paper  care- 
fully you  ask  yourself,  'What  hap- 
pened?' and  proceed  to  write  it  down. 
In  a  couple  of  minutes  you  stop  and 
ask  yourself,  'What  happened  next?' 
That's  all  there  is  to  writing  a  story. 
It  is  simply  a  record  of  what  happened 
next.  If  it's  to  be  a  love  story,  you 
make  the  happenings  romantic.  If  it's 
to  be  an  adventure  story,  you  make 
them  thrilling.  If  it's  to  be  a  mystery 
story,  you  make  them  puzzling.  If  it's 
to  be  a  highbrow  book,  you  don't  even 
have  to  have  anything  happen.  You 
just  keep  on  writing.' 


f» 


A  Canadian  "Bookman"  has  re- 
cently appeared.  It  is  issued  at  a 
village  twenty  miles  from  Montreal — 
Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  which  has  dis- 
tinct literary  associations,  as  it  was 
in  this  village  that  Tom  Hood  lived 
when  he  wrote  the  Canadian  boat 
song,  "Row,  Brothers,  Row".  Tom 
Hood's  house  still  st^ids,  and  is  now 
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Pictian 

Love   Stories,  by    BfABT   Hobbbts   Rinbhart 
[Doran]. 
A  collection  compriBing  seven  love  alCaire. 

Birds  of  a  Feather,  by  Marcbl  Nadaud.  trans, 
by  PxoHHNca  Ck>NVBR8B  [Doubledayj. 

The    escapades    of    four    young    French 
aviators. 

Dwellers    in    Aroady,    by    Albbbt    Bioblow 
Painb,  illus.  [Harpers]. 

The  story  of  two  city  peoi^e  who  find 
their  ideal  home  in  the  country. 

The    Rom<tntio    Liar,    by    Lawbbncb    Pbrbt 
[Scribners]. 

The    misfortunes    of   a   young   man    in- 
volved  in  a  series  of  lies. 

The  MoonUt  Way.  by  Robbbt  W.  Chambhbs, 
illus.  [Appletonj. 

A  romance  of  intrigue,  spies,  and  secret 
service  men. 

The  Second  Bullet,  by  Robkbt  Orb  Chifpbr- 
FTXLD  [McBride]. 

The  tale  of  an  investigator  who  solves 
a  mysterious  crime. 

The  Jervaise   Comedy,   by   J.   D.    Bbrbsfobd 
[Macmillan]. 

The   adventures    of   a   young   dramatist 
involved  in  an  elopement. 

His  Wife's  Job,  by  Gracb  Sartwhll  Mabon, 
illus.    [Apple ton]. 

The   problem    of    a    soldier's    wife   who 
enters  business. 

Wooden  BpoU,  by  Victor  Roussbau  [Doran]. 
The  experiences  of  a  man  who  inherits 
land  in  the  Canadian  lumber  country.' 

Tales    of    Secret    Egypt,    by    Sax    Rohmbr 
[McBride]. 
Stories  of  the  mysteries  of  the  East. 

The  Tale  of  Mr.   Tuhbs»  by  J.  E.  Buokbobb 
[Doran]. 

The  narrative  of  a  man  who  begins  to 
live  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

Nurse  Benson,  by  Justin  Huntlt  McCabtht 
[Lane]. 

A  novel  founded  on  the  play  of  the  same 
name. 

Twelve   Men,    by    Theodorb    Drbis'er    [Boni 
and  Liverightj. 

Stories    of    men    representing    different 
phases  of  American  life. 

Victorious,  by  Rjdginalo  Wright  Kauffman 
[Bobbs-Merrill]. 

'  A  tale  of  America's  part  in  the  war  at 
home  and  abroad. 

A  Romance  of  Two  Centuries,  by  Kdnnbth 
Stlvan  Outhrib  [Alpine,  N.  J. :  Platonist]. 
A  narrative  of  the  year  2025. 

The  Soul  of  Ann  Rutledge,  by  Bbrnib  Bab- 
cook   [Lippincott]. 

The    story    of    Abraham    Lincoln's    ro- 
mance. 

The  Red  Signal,  by  Gracb  Livinoston  Hill 
LuTZ  [Lippincott]. 

The  adventures  of  an  American  girl  who 
saves  her  country. 

The  Bounder,  by  Arthur  Hodobb  [Houghton]. 
A  picture  of  bohemian  New  York  life. 

The  Hills  of  Desire,  by  Richard  Aumbbiji 
Maher   [Macmillan]. 

The  experience  of  a  writer  and  his  wife 
who  travel  in  search  of  health. 

The   Lady   of   the  Night    Wind,  by    Varick 
Vanardt  [New  York:   Macaulayi. 

A  detective  yam  involving  a  house  of 
mystery  and  a  secret  service  plot. 
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The  AMure  Rose,  by  Rbqinalo  Wright 
KAumiAN  [Bfacaolay]. 

The  romance  of  an  American  In  the 
Latin  Quarter  of  Paris. 

The  Toys  of  Peace,  by  H.  H.  Munro  ("Saki") 
[Lane]. 

A  volume  of  posthumous  sketches  and 
stories,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author. 

The  Oolden  Rope,  by  J.  W.  Brodis  Innss 
[Lane]. 

The  narrative  of  an  artist  commissioned 
to  paint  a  haunted  castle. 

The  ahriekHiff  Pit,  by  Arthur  J.  Rbbs 
[Lane]. 

The  story  of  a  murder  on  the  North  Sea 
coast  of  Bngland. 

Rosy,  by  Louis  Dodob  [Scribners]. 

A  tale  of  the  Osarks,  in  which  the  hero- 
ine hides  a  fugitive. 

Trave/lling  Oompaniona,  by  Hbnrt  Jambs 
[Boni  and  Liverlght]. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  hitherto  un- 
published in  book  form. 

The  Wind  in  the  Chirden,  by  Hbwbs  Lancas- 
TER   [Stratford]. 

A  story  of  French  people  in  Louisiana. 

The  Shadow  of  the  P<ut,  by  P.  EX  Mills 
YouNQ   [Doran]. 

An  account  of  German  intrigue  in  South 
Africa. 

Travel  and  Description 

A  Year  uHth  a  Whaler,  by  Walter  Noblb 
Burns,  illus.  [Macmillan]. 

The  account  of  a  trip  into  the  Arctic  in 
a  whaler. 

Blanca  et  Noire,  by  Paul  Reboux  [Paris: 
Flammarion]. 

A  study  of  negro  life  as  seen  on  a  trip 
to  the  U.  S.  and  the  West  Indies. 

Out  and  About  London,  by  Thomas  Burkk 
[Holt]. 
Sketches  of  London  in  war  time. 

Peking  Dust,  by  Ellen  N.  La  Mottb,  Illus. 
[Century]. 
Sketches  of  modern  China. 

Adventures  in  Al<uka,  by  S.  Hall  Young, 
illUB.   [Revell]. 

The  experiences  of  a  missionary  in  the 
North. 

A  PUarim  in  Palestine,  by  John  Finlbt, 
illus.  [ScribQers]. 

An  account  of  Journeys  in  the  Holy  Ijand 
after  its  recovery  by  the  British. 

Bociology   and   Economics 

Foreign  Financial  Control  in  China,  by  T. 
W.  Oyerlach   [Macmillan]. 

An  analysis  of  the  activities  of  the  six 
leading  powen  in  China  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

The  Tragedy  of  Labor,  by  William  Rilbt 
Halbtbad  [Abingdon]. 

A  discussion  of  the  economic  side  of 
socialism  and  similar  questions. 

Women,  Anonymous   [Knopf]. 

A  study  of  modem  women  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view. 

A  Manual  of  Home-Making,  compiled  by 
BiARTHA  Van  Rensselaer,  Flora  Rose, 
Hblbn  Canon,  illus.  [Blacmillan]. 

Suggestions  on  house  furnishing  and 
managing,  clothing  and  foods. 

The  Food  Crisis  and  Americanism,  by  Wil- 
liam Stull  [Macmillan]. 

A  criticism  of  the  treatment  of  the 
farmer  by  the  government. 


used  as  the  branch  office  of  the  Bank 
of  Montreal.  The  Canadian  "Book- 
man" is  a  quarterly  magazine. 


An  innovation  in  English-speaking 
lecture  tours  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  war.  Americans  now  are  to 
lecture  in  England  as  well  as  English- 
men to  lecture  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  James  B.  Pond,  who  re- 
cently sailed  for  England  to  complete 
plans  for  next  winter's  program  both 
here  and  in  England.  Vachel  Lind- 
say and  Stephen  Leacock  are  already 
listed  for  England,  and  there  will 
probably  be  others.  Not  since  Major 
James  B.  Pond,  the  father  of  the 
present  head  of  the  lyceum  bureau, 
took  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  E^jfgland 
in  1886  and  Thomas  De  Witt  Talmage 
in  1879,  have  lecturers  from  this 
country  been  toured  in  England. 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  and  Lord  Dun- 
sany  are  two  of  the  most  interesting 
lecturers  expected  in  America. 


There  is,  apparently,  a  growing 
misconception  about  the  real  name  of 
Vicente  Blasco  Ib&ilez.  So  lef  s  get 
the  matter  straightened  out.  You 
know  that  in  Spain  a  man's  name  still 
clings  to  the  old  Roman  custom  of 
having  the  surname  or  family  name 
in  the  middle.  Therefore, .  tiiis  au- 
thor's father's  name  was  Blasco.  But 
there  is  an  additional  custom  which 
combines  the  name  of  his  mother  with 
that  of  his  father,  and  the  two  are 
supposed  to  be  used  together.  Thus 
Blasco  Ib&ilez — ^not  just  'Ib&fiez''. 
Furthermore,  there  is  still  another 
social  distinction  which  rules  that  if 
any  one  calls  a  man  by  his  mother's 
maiden  name — e.g,  calling  this  man 
only  'Ib&fiez" — ^the  implication  is  that 
his  father  and  mother  were  not  mar- 
ried. It  is  a  curious  custom,  but  a 
fact. 
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The  Brooklyn  ''Daily  Eagle"  com- 
memorated the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Walt  Whit- 
man by  publishing  on  May  81st,  a 
Walt  Whitman  centenary  number. 
Among  the  articles  included  were: 
^'Reminiscences  of  Walt  Whitman", 
by  John  Burroughs,  his  old  friend 
and  biographer;  "Walt  Whitman  and 
His  Publishers",  by  Thomas  B. 
Hamed,  Whitman's  friend  and  liter- 
ary executor;  "Whitman  as  an  Edi- 
tor", by  Arthur  M.  Howe,  editor  of 
the  "Eagle" ;  and  "Walt  Whitman,  the 
Prophet  Poet",  by  Roland  D.  Sawyer. 
In  addition,  the  Whitman  number 
contained  editorials  and  other  prose 
written  by  Whitman  in  1846  and  1847 
as  editor  of  the  "Eagle",  which  had 
not  been  reprinted.  This  included 
fiction,  the  existence  of  which  seems 
to  have  escaped  all  the  biographers 
and  compilers  of  Whitman's  works. 


A  portrait  medallion  to  Rupert 
Brooke  in  Rugby  School  chapel  was 
unveiled  at  an  impressive  ceremony  on 
March  28t'  by  General  Sir  Ian  Ham- 
ilton, under  whom  Brooke  served  at 
Gallipoli.  The  medallion  is  a  profile, 
executed  in  white  marble  by  Thomas 
Harvard,  from  the  well-known  photo- 
graph by  Sherrill  Schell.  Beneath  it 
are  the  inscription  "Rupert  Brooke, 
1887-1915",  and  his  sonnet,  "The 
Soldier",  beginning, — 

if  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me : 

That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  fleld 
That  Is  forever  England. 

Brooke's  mother  was  at  the  service, 
in  mourning  for  two  lost  sons,  Ru- 
pert's only  surviving  brother  having 
met  death  in  action  less  than  two 
months  after  the  poet  died  at  Liemnes. 
The  photograph  appeared  in  the  1914 
volume  of  his  poems,  and  at  once 
created  a  sensation.    The  New  York 


The  Buaineaa  of  Home  Marufgetnent,  ^hy 
BIabt  Pattison  [McBride]. 

A  discussion  based  on  experiments  made 
by  the  Club  Women  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Taxation  of  Mines  in  Montana,  by  Louis 
LiWiNB,  Ph.D.  [Huebsch]. 

A  presentation  of  the  economic  prin- 
ciples involved  in  mine  taxation. 

Proposed  Roods  to  Freedom,  by  Behtrand 
Russell  [Holt]. 

An  exposition  of  socialism,  anarchism 
and  syndicalism. 

The  Fanner  and  the  New  Day,  by  Kenton 
BUTTBRFiELD  [Macmlllan]. 

A  statement  of  the  problems  facing  the 
farmer  today. 

The  Little  Town,  by  Hablan  Paul  Douolass, 
illus.   [Macmlllan]. 

A  study  desi£:ned  to  show  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  small  town. 

The  Whole  Truth  Ahout  Alcohol,  by  George 
Blliot  Flint  [Macmlllan]. 
A  protest  against  prohibition. 

The  War  Oarden  Viotorioua,  by  Chablbs 
ILtATHROP  Pack,  illus.  [Llpplncott]. 

A  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  war 
garden  in  war  and  peace  time. 

World'Power  and  Evolution,  by  Ellsworth 
Huntington,  Ph.D.,  illus.  [Tale]. 

An  interpretation  of  economic  and  bio- 
logic conditions  in  terms  of  climate  and 
health. 

Government  Ownership  of  Public  Utilities, 
by  LiBON  Cammbn,  M.A.  [New  York: 
McDevitt-Wilson's] . 

An  exposition  of  the  theme  that  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  public  utilities  means 
autocracy. 

He  Made  His  Wife  His  Partner,  by  Hbnbt 
Irving  Dodge,  illus.  [Harpers]. 

The  story  of  a  farmer  who  introduced 
efficiency  into  his  home. 

Opportunities  in  Farming,  by  £2dwabo  Owen 
Dean,  illus.   [Harpers]. 

Suggestions  as  to  how  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  farming. 

Rural  Reconstruction  in  Ireland,  by  Ljonbl 
Smith-Qoboon,  M.A.,  and  LiAxtbence  C. 
Staples,  A.M.   [Tale]. 

The  story  of  the  cooperative  organiza- 
tion movement  In  Ireland. 

The  Forgotten  Man,  and  Other  Essays,  by 
William  Gbaham  Sumneb>  HiIaD.  [Yale]. 
Essays  on  protectionism,  the  money  con- 
troversy,  education,   and   similar  subjects. 

Money  and  Prices,  by  J.  LiAUBBNCB  ILtAUGH- 
LIN   [Scrlbners]. 

A  consideration  of  the  principles  Involved 
in  the  regulation  of  prices,  with  illustra- 
tions from  history. 

American  Business  in  World  Markets,  by 
James  T.  M.  Moorb  [Doran]. 

A  discussion  of  the  means  for  protecting 
American  business  and  trade. 

How  These  Farmers  Succeeded,  edited  by 
John  R.  McMahon,  illus.  [Holt]. 

Stories  of  sixteen  farmers  representing 
as  many  agricultural  states  in  the  U.  S. 

Cotton,  by  Gborgb  Bigwood  ;  Wool,  by  Fbank 
Ormerod,  illus.  [Holt]. 

Two  volumes  in  a  new  series  designed  to 
convey  a  knowledge  of  the  staple  raw  matA- 
rials  and  manufactured  products. 

The  American  Year  Booh,  edited  by  Fbancib 
G.  Wick  WARD.  B.A.,  B.Sc.   [Appleton]. 

A  digest  of  events  in  politics,  science, 
art,   etc.,   during  1918. 

Facta  About  France,  by  E.  Saillbns,  illus. 
[Stokes]. 

Information  on  French  life,  past  and 
present,  alphabetically  arranged. 
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Jewish  Contrihutiana  to  Civilization,  by 
J08KPH  Jacobs  [Jewish  Publication  So- 
clGtylt 

A  survey  of  Jewish  Influence  in  matters 
intellectual  and  economic. 

Biography 

Georges  Clemenoeau,  The  Tiger  of  France, 
by  Oeorgbs  Lkcomtb  [Appleton]. 

The  translation  of  a  French  writer's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Premier. 

Cervantes,  by  Rudolph  Schbvtll  [Duflneld]. 
A  biography  and  a  critique  of  the  Span- 
ish writer. 

Christina  Forsyth  of  Fingoland,  by  W.  P. 
LiviNOSTONE,  illus.   [Doran]. 

The  story  of  a  missionary  in  southeastern 
Africa. 

Rebels  and  Reformers,  by  Arthur  and  Doro- 

THBA    PONSONBT,   illUS.    [Holt]. 

Biographies  of  such  men  as  Savonarola 
and  Tolstoi,  written  for  young  people. 

President  Wilson,  by  Danikl  HalI^vt,  trans. 
by  Hugh  Stokes  [Lane]. 
A    Frenchman's     interpretation     of     the 
President  «,nd  his  policy. 

Arthur  Machen,  by  Vincent  Starrstt  IChl- 
cago:  Walter  M.  Hill]. 

A  paper  on  the  novelist  reprinted  in  part 
from  "Reedy 's  Mirror". 

The  Walk  vHth  God,  by  Julia  Ward  Howk, 
edited  by  Laura   K   Richards    [Dutton]. 
Ebctracts    from    Mrs.    Howe's    joumalB. 
verses,  and  an  essay  on  immortality. 

Dr.  Elsie  Inglis,  by  LiAdt  Frances  Balfour, 
illus.  [Doran]. 

The   story   of   the   nurse   who   gave   her 
life  in  the  war. 

A  Short  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  the 
Hon.  Ralph  Shirlbt,  illus.  [Funk  and 
Wagnalls]. 

A    biography     adapted     for     class-room 
use. 

The  Life  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  by  Robert 
Lemuel  Wigqins,  illua.  [Nashville:  Smith 
and    Lamar]. 

A  study   supplemented  by   short  storie.s 
and    other   unpublished    works   by    Harris. 

The  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  by  William 
Draper  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  illus.   [Winston]. 

A  biography  prefaced  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  William  Howard  Taft. 

The  New  Elizabethans,  by  E.  B.  Osborn, 
illus.   [Lane]. 

Memoirs   of   young    men    in    the    British 
service  who  fell  in  the  war. 


Drama 

Dramatic     Techniijtie,     by     George     Pirrck 
Baker   [Houghton]. 

An   exposiUon   by  the   professor  of  dra- 
matic literature  at  Harvard. 

The   Great    Conspiracy,    by    Charles    V.    H. 
Roberts   [New  York:  Torch  Press]. 

A  drama  of  the  war,  with  scenes  laid  In 
Europe  and  in  hell. 

Moliere,  by  Philip  Moeller   [Knopf]. 

The  text  of  the  play  lately  produced  in 
New  York. 

The  Gentile  Wife,  by  Rita  Wellman  [Moffat. 
Yard]. 

A   study  of   the  problem  of  love  versus 
family  ties. 

Without  the  Walls,  by  Katrina  Trask  I  Mac- 
millan]. 

The   love  story  of  a  Jewish  girl   and   u 
Roman  soldier  in  Jerusalem. 


"Evening  Post"  tells  the  story: 

Persons  who  were  not  appreciative  of  the 
poetry  wanted  the  picture.  Booksellers  said 
that  not  a  few  purchasers  of  the  book  tore 
the  portrait  out  and  left  the  volume  on  the 
counter.  The  original  was  exhibited  in  the 
London  Salon  of  Photography,  where  it 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  yisitors.  Mr. 
Schell's  studio  was  besieged  by  persons  clam- 
oriiig  to  be  taken  &  la  Brooke,  sans  collar 
and  sans  shirt  When  generals  and  admirals 
with  double  chins  trooped  in  with  the  same 
demand,  the  artist  concluded  that  it  was 
time  to  call  a  halt 


John  Ernest  Hodder  Williams,  head 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  London,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York,  has  been  knighted.  Sir 
Ernest  is  the  eldest  son  of  John  and 
Mary  Williams.  His  mother  is  the 
only  child  of  the  late  M.  H.  Hodder, 
and  his  father  is  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Williams,  founder  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  in  business  for  over  forty 
years. 

Sir  Ernest  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
many  times,  and  before  the  war  a  trip 
to  the  States  and  Canada,  where  he 
has  many  friends,  was  a  regular  event 
of  the  summer.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodder  Williams 
threw  their  whole  strength  into  na- 
tional service,  but  Mrs.  Hodder  Wil- 
liams has  not  lived  to  share  her  hus- 
band's honors. 


When  the  post  of  minister  to  Bel- 
gium was  offered  to  Brand  Whitlock, 
he  accepted  it  because  the  surround- 
ings would  be  agreeable  and  the 
duties  light.  Those  are  the  bald  facts, 
even  though  oflScial  documents;  in 
their  fanciful  verbiage,  might  have 
much  to  say  about  the  "call  to  dutar", 
etc.  He  knew  Brussels  well  in  the  old 
and  happier  days  and  liked  the  city, 
and  he  wished  to  enjoy  a  certain 
amount  of  quiet  and  repose  so  that 
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fae  might  complete  several  novels  that 
were  clamoring  within  him  to  be  put 
down  on  paper. 

In  his  book  "Belgium"  Mr.  Whit- 
lock  tells  an  anecdote  which  recalls 
Stanley's  laconic  remark,  "Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, I  presume",  made  when  the 
two  men  met  in  the  African  jungle. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Whitlock  was  busy  catching  legations 
that  were  being  tossed  in  his  direc- 
tion by  the  diplomats  of  various 
warring  nations  as  they  made  their 
exits.  . 

He  says: 

.  .  .  Sir  Francis  Villiers  came,  formally 
to  turn  over  his  Leeratlon.  He  wore  the 
British  calm — this  distinguished  grentleman, 
whose  hair  was  grown  white  in  his  King's 
service. 

"A    most    frightful    bore!"    was    his    only 
comment   on   the    impending   demenagement. 


"He  (Bernard  Shaw)  has  succeeded 
in  interesting  us  largely  by  inventing 
himself  as  a  public  figure,  as  Oscar 
Wilde  and  Stevenson  did  before  him", 
is  a  line  from  an  essay  on  "Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw"  in  a  volume  of  brilliant 
literary  studies,  "Old  and  New  Mas- 
ters" by  Robert  Lynd,  which  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  England. 


George  Moore  continues  as  the  au* 
thor  of  privately-printed  books.  His 
volume  "A  Story-Teller's  Holiday" 
(reviewed  by  James  Huneker  in  the 
Christmas  Bookman)  is  followed  by 
a  sequel  entitled  "Avowals",  in  which 
he  relates  his  life  in  Paris.  The  book 
is  published  in  England  at  two 
guineas,  and  if  it  is  frank  enough — 
and  Mr.  Moore  makes  considerable  of 
a  point  of  being  frank — ^no  doubt  it 
will  be  worth  double  that  money  in  a 
\ery  short  time.  Mr.  Moore  is  at 
present  at  work,  it  is  said,  on  the  story 
of  "Ab61ard  and  H61oise". 


Alice     Sit'By 'The  Fire,    by     J.     M.     Barrib 
LScribneraj. 

A  new  volume  In  the  uniform  edition  of 
Barrie'B  plays. 

The    Moon    of    the    Caribbeea,    by    Euobnb 
O'Nkll  [Boni  and  Lfiveright]. 

A  collection  of  seven  plays  of  the  sea. 

Old  8awa  and  Modem  Inetancee,  by  W.   Li. 
CouRTNBT,  M.A.,  UxD.    [Dutton]. 

Illustrations  of  the  treatment  of  "mod- 
ern" Questions  in  ancient  dramas. 

The  Retium  of  the  "Mayflower",  by  Rbnobl 
Harris^  illu&  [Longmans]. 

A  play  in  which  the  Pilgrims  meet  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  and  Wilson. 

Three    Tremendous    Trifles,    by    Fblton    B. 
Elkinb   [Duffield]. 
Three  comedies  of  English  life. 

History 

The  Fathers  of  New  England,  by  Charlbs 
M.  Andrbws;  The  Spanish  Conquerors,  by 
Irving  Bbroinb  Richman;  The  Anti-Blav- 
erv  Crusade,  byjBssB  Mact  :  The  Cotton 
Kinffdcm,  by  wnxiAic  E.  Dodd;  Dutch 
and  BnifUsh  on  the  Hudson,  by  Maud 
WiLOBR  Goodwin;  The  Old  Northwest,  by 
Frbdbric  Austin  Ooo;  The  Boss  and  the 
Machine,  by  Samttkl  P.  Orth  ;  The  Age  of 
Big  Business,  by  Burton  J.  Hbndrick; 
The  Old  Merchant  Marine,  by  Raupk  D. 
Painb;  The  Day  of  the  Cfonfederacy,  by 
Nathaniel  W.  Stbphbnson,  iUus.  [Yala] 

Further    volumes    in    the    Chronicles    of 
America  series,  edited  by  Allen  Johnson. 

Constitutional  Power  and  World  Affairs,  by 
Gborgb   Suthbrland    [Columbia   Univ.]. 

A  discussion  of  the  external  powers  of 
the  national  government. 

Essays 

The  New  America,  by  F'rank  Dilnot  [Mac- 
millan]. 

Sketches   of   American   life   as   seen    by 
an   Englishman. 

A  Plea  for  the  Familiar  Essay  in  College 
English,  by  Sistbr  M.  Madblbva,  M.A. 
[Notre  Dame:  University  Press]. 

A    paper   designed   to    introduce    to    the 
young   student   the   familiar   essay. 

In  the  Key  of  Blue  and  Other  Prose  Essays, 
by  John  Addington  Stmonds  [Macmil- 
lan]. 

Selections    reflecting    the    author's    work 
in  the  various  flelds  of  literature. 

Art 

Early  Illustrated  Books,  by  Alfred  W.  Pol- 
lard,  illus.    [Dutton]. 

A  revised  edition  of  a  history  of  the 
illustration  of  books  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries. 

Art  Principles,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Painting,  by  Ernest  Oovbtt,  illus.  [Put- 
nam]. 

A  treatise  on  the  principles  underlying 
th«  fine  arts. 

Science 

The  Elementary  Nervous  System,  by  G.  H. 
I'ARKER,  ScD.,  Illus.   [Lippincott]. 

A  description  of  the  elementary  nervous 
system  as  it  exists  in  the  simpler  animals. 

What  We  Eat  and  What  Happens  to  It,  by 
Philip  B.  Hawk.  Ph.D.   [Harpers]. 

Advice  based  on  investigation  at  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College. 

"Busy*',  The  Life,  of  an  Ant,  by  Walter 
Flavius  McCaleb,  illus.    [Harpers]. 

An  account*  in  story  form,  of  an  ant's 
life. 
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From  Nebula  to  N^buta,  by  Oborgb  Hxnhy 
Ljepper  [pub.  by  the  author  at  Pittsburgh]. 
An  outline  of '  the   history  and  achieve- 
ment of  astronomy. 

Field     and    Study,    by     John     Bxtrrouohs 
[Houghton]. 
Essays  on  out-door  life. 

Juvenile 

Daddy    Pat    of    the    Marinee,    by    Lr.-Coh. 
Frank  E.  EWans,  illua  [Stokes]. 

Letters  from  a  marine  on  active  service 
abroad  to  his  six-year-old  son. 

Rainbow  Island,  by   ESdna  A.   Brown,  illus. 
[Lothrop]. 

A  story  of  the  Maine  sea-coast,  in  which 
a  patriotic  boy  figures. 

Good  Old  8toriea  for  Boya  and  CHrls,  selected 
by  Elva  S.  Smith,  illus.   [Lothrop]. 

A  collection  of  twenty  stories  and  poems 
by  a  librarian. 

The    Wonder   of    War  at    Sea,   by    Francis 
Rolt-Whbelbr«  illus.   [Lothrop]. 

An  exposition  of  naval  warfare  during 
the  Great  War. 

When  I  Was  a  CHrl  in  Mexico,  by  Mercsdbs 
OoDOT,  illus.   [Lothrop]. 

The  narrative  of  the  daughter  of  a  for- 
mer Mexican  official  to  the  U.  S. 

Dave    Porter's    War    Honors,    by     Edward 
Stratbmbtsr,  illus.  [Lothrop]. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  series,  in 
which  the  hero  is  at  the  front. 

Cornelia,    by    Lucr    Fitch    Perkins,    illus. 
[Houghton]. 

The  story  of  a  little-  girl  who  would  im- 
prove the  condition  of  her  neighbors. 

Miscellaneous 

Report    of    the    Librarian    of    Congress    for 
J918,  illus.  [Government  Printing  Office]. 

A  report  illustrated  with  plans  of  the 
floors  of  the  Library. 

The  Salmagundi  Club,  A  History,  by   Wil- 
liam  Hbnrt   Shklton,   illu&    [Houghton]. 
The   story    of    the    growth    of    the   New 
York  art  club. 

Small    Talk    at    Wreyland,    by    Cecil    Torr 
[Putnam]. 

Personal  reminiscences  of  a  native  of 
Devonshire. 

Commercial    Tests  and   How    to    Use    Them, 
by  Shbrwin  Cody  [World  Book  Co.]. 

The  history  and  technique  of  the  Na- 
tional  Business  Ability  Tests. 

The  Higher  Learning  in  America,  by  Thor- 
stbin  Vbblen  [Huebsch]. 

A  consideration  of  the  forces  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  our  universities. 

The   Red   Cow   and   Her  Friends,   by    Peter 
McArthtjr,  illus.  [Lane]. 
Sketches  of  farm  life. 

Mother  Love  in  Action,  by  Prudence  Brad- 
is  h  [Harpers]. 

Advice  to  parents  on  the  bringing  up 
of  children. 

Keeping  Fit  All  the  Way,  by  Walter  Camp, 
illus.   [Harpers]. 

Suggestions  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
health,    with    illustrative    exercises. 

Model  Making,  by  Raymond  Francis  Yates, 
1918  edition,  illus.   [New  York:  Henley]. 

An  exposition  of  model  engineering  and 
the  mechanical  sciences  associated  with  it. 

Remaking    a    Man,    by    Courtney    Baylor 
[Moflfat,  Yard]. 

A  presentation  of  a  method  of  "mental 
refitting"  by  a  member  of  the  Emmanuel 
Movement. 


The  anonymous  novel  of  wartime 
life  in  London,  "Patricia  Brent,  Spin- 
ster", the  identity  of  whose  author- 
ship has  never  been  revealed,  has  been 
translated  into  Swedish  and  Danish- 
Norwegian.  It  is  now  being  trans- 
lated for  early  publication  in  Holland 
and  France,  and  is  also  to  appear  in  a 
motion-picture  version. 


Faith  Harris  Leech,  daughter  of 
Corra  Harris,  who  collaborated  with 
her  mother  in  "From  Sunup  to  Sun- 
down", died  on  May  third  at  her  home 
in  Georgia  after  a  very  brief  illness. 


The  author  of  "Elizabeth  and  her 
German  Garden",  and  lately  of 
"Christopher  and  Columbus",  is  a 
very  eccentric  writer.  "The  Sphere" 
of  London  recently  printed  what  this 
paper  says  "is  probably  the  first  por- 
trait of  her  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished". The  author  of  "Elizabeth" 
was  Miss  Beauchamp,  now  the  Count- 
ess Russell. 


A  recently  published  volume  is 
"Behind  the  Motion-Picture  Screen"^ 
by  Austin  C.  Lescarboura.  The  book 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Lescar- 
boura, who  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
"The  Scientific  American",  with  a 
view  to  answering  the  thousand-and- 
one  questions  continually  being  asked 
about  motion-picture  production.  It 
is  not  technical;  yet  designs  to  be 
accurate,  unbiased,  comprehensive, 
and,  withal,  highly  instructive. 
Every  right-hand  page  is  a  picture 
page ;  every  left-hand  page  is  a  corre- 
sponding text  page.  This  seems  to  be 
a  new  departure  in  books  of  this  kind» 


Indiana  has  been  protesting  against 
a  comparison  between  the  verse  of 
the  late  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and 
the   productions   of   the   school   pro- 
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claimed  writers  of  "free  verse".  The 
free  versifiers  probably  would  join  in 
the  protest.  And  so,  too,  doubtless 
would  Riley. 


Brinsley  MacNamara,  author  of  a 
recently  published  book,  "The  Valley 
of  the  Squinting  Windows",  has,  it 
would  seem,  received  an  unusual  trib- 
ute from  the  Irish  public.  Copies 
of  the  book,  it  is  said,  were  publicly 
burned  after  the  best  mediaeval  fash- 
ion, and  the  author  was  subjected  to 
acts  of  lusty  violence — ^many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  section  of  Ireland 
portrayed  by  the  author  believing 
themselves  to  be  originals  of  some  of 
the  characters. 


The  College  of  Mount  St.  Vincent 
has  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Literature  to  Miss  Blanche  M.  Kelly, 
one  of  the  younger  poets  whose  ver- 
satility in  prose  also  has  been  marked. 
pt.  Kelly  has  been  an  editorial  associ- 
ate and  contributor  on  the  staff  of 
"The  Catholic  Encyclopedia"  and  the 
compiler  of  its  Index  volume;  the 
editor  of  the  late  Dr.  Emmet's  lives 
of  his  illustrious  grandfather  and 
granduncle ;  the  writer  of  an  extended 
series  of  virile  essays  in  "America", 
"Studies",  "The  Catholic  World",  and 
other  periodicals,  and  a  successful 
lecturer  to  literary  audiences.  In 
addition  Miss  Kelly  has  a  volume  of 
poetry  to  her  credit,  "The  Valley  of 
Vision".  Of  this,  in  a  recent  review, 
so  keen  a  critic  as  Dr.  Maurice  Fran- 
cis Egan  said: 

If  poetry  is  the  suggestion  of  the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land ;  if  It  is  the  power 
of  touching  chords  of  emotion  whose  exist- 
ence is  unsuspected ;  if  it  is  the  evocation  of 
fragile  visions  that  seem  to  shine  through 
breaks  in  the  mists  of  the  future,  the  verses 
In  this  book  are  poetiT* 


Edtioation  for  Character,  by  Frank  Chap- 
man Shabp,  Ph.D.   [Bobbe-Merrill]. 

Suggestions  for  moral  training  In  the 
home  and  the  school. 

The  Prftmrnoiation  of  Btandard  Bngliah  in 
Amerioa.  by  Gborob  Philip  Krafp  [Ox- 
ford]. 

A  book  designed  to  provide  a  rational 
method  of  guidance  in  punctuation. 

Jewish  Bducation  in  New  York  City,  by  Albx- 

ANDER    M.    DU8HKIN,   Ph.D.,    illUS.     [BUTSaU 

of  Jewish  Education].. 

A  survey  of  the  history,  organization, 
and  management  of  Jewish  schools. 

Natural  History,  Vol.  XIX,  No,  1  [Amer. 
Museum  of  Nat.  History]. 

An  issue  containing  articles  by  John 
Burroughs,  Robert  B.  Peary,  and  others. 

The  Greatness  of  Quebec,  by  John  Botd 
[Montreal:  Liibrairie  Beauchemin]. 

An  address  on  the  history,  riches,  and 
resources  of  Quebec. 

The  Training  of  a  Salesman,  by  Williaic 
Maxwsll,  illus.  [Ijippincott]. 

Talks  on  methods  of  approaching  cus- 
tomers and  getting  ordera 

Ide€Uism  and  the  Modern  Age,  by  Gsorgb 
Plimpton  Adams,  Ph.D.  [Yale]. 

A  consideration  of  the  ideas  which  have 
found  expression  in  modern  social  struc- 
tures. 

The  American  Hunting  Dog,  by  Warrsn  H. 
Miller^  illus.   [Doran]. 

A  manual  on  raising  and  training  the 
hunting  dog. 

The  Social  Secretary,  by  EIlizabeth  Myers 
[Brentano's]. 

A  handbook  to  the  profession  of  social 
secretary. 

Handbook  of  Simplified  Spelling,  Part  I 
[Simplified  SpeUing  Board]. 

A  survey  of  the  reform  movement  in 
ESnglish  spelling. 

The    Art   of   Photoplay    Writing,   by    K    F. 
Barker  [St  Louis:  Colossus  Pub.  Co.]. 
Hints  on  successful  scenario  writing. 

The  Business  Man  and  His  "Overflow**,  by 
WILLLA.M  B.  Sweet  [Association]. 

An  appeal  to  men  to  continue  unselfish 
services  rendered  during  the  war. 

How  to  Live,  by  Irvino  Fisher  and  Eugene 
Ltman  Fisk,  BCD.   [Funk  and  Wagnalls]. 
Rules   for   healthful   living   prepared   In 
collaboration  with  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute. 

Courage,    by    Jbannettb    Marks    [Womans 
Press]. 
Talks  on  the  right  conduct  of  one's  life. 

Altruism,  Its  Nature  and  Varieties,  by  Georoe 
Herbert  Palmer  [Scribners]. 

An  exposition  of  the  stages  of  altruism : 
manners,  gifts,  mutuality. 

The  Third  Book  of  Artemas,  Anonymous 
[London:  Westall]. 

Further  reflections  on  the  affairs  of  men 
in  war  and  peace  time. 

Barney  Oldfield*s  Book  for  the  Motorist,  by 
Barney  Oldpield,  illua  [Small,  Maynard]. 
Suggestions  designed  to  help  the  motorist 
in  increasing  the  service  of  his  car. 

Wit,  Wisdom  and  Philosovhy,  selected  by 
Fred  C.  Mxtllinix  [pub.  by  the  author  at 
Jonesboro,   Ark.]. 

Selections  from  the  utterances  of  former 
Chief  Justice  Lamm  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri. 

Book  Review  Digest,  1918  [H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.]. 

A  compilation  supplemented  by  indexes 
to  subject  matter,  authors,  and  publishers. 
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The  Adventure  of  lA}e,  by   Robebt  W,   UaC- 
KBNNA,  M.A..  M.D.    [Macrnlllaii]. 

Reflectlona  on  such  nubJeclH  nn  liereiUty. 
■ulferlng,  and  death. 
Book   Repair  and   Rfatoration .  by   Mitchell 
S.  Buck.  Ulua.   [Nicholas  L.  Brown]. 

A    manual    of   suggeiitione    for    repHliing 
and  preserving  books. 
T\e  Mental  Hj/Oiene  ef  Childhood,  by  Will- 
iam A.  White,  M.D.   [Little.  Brown], 

An   analyslB   of  the   menial   life   of   the 
cblld,  for  the  guidance  of  iwrents. 
Th0  American  Language,  by  H.  L.  MsNCKEN 
[Knopf]. 

A  discuaalon  of  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  (he  American  dialect  of  Bngllah. 


4  ucntw  (^vnv7,  netng  me  hook  oj  , 
eiaatet,  by  Moksib  Jabthow,  Jr.,  I 
LL.D.    (Llpplncottl- 

A   new    Interpretation    of   the    Book   of 
Kofaeleth. 
The   New    Opportuniti,    o/    the    Church,    by 
ROBKBT  E.   Spber    [Macmlllan]. 

A  consideration  of  the  dangeca  aiid  duties 
of  the  present. 
The  Secret  of  Progreaa,  by  W.  CuhninOhau, 
P.B.A.,    P.S.A.    [Cambridge]. 

A    Hketch    of^    the    development     of     the 
stdrltual  consciousness  In  man. 
The     Southern    Methodial     Handbook,     191B, 
edited   by    Thoiiab    N.    Ivev,   UIub.    [Nash- 
ville:   Smith   and   Lamar], 

A   digest   of   Information    concerning    the 
BCtlvltleB  of  the  church. 
PropheEy  and  Aulhorllv,  by  Keupeb  Fullhb- 
TON,  U.A.  IMacmlltan]. 

A  discussion  purporting  to  bt  a  i:ludy  In 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Interpretullon 
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of  Scripture. 
Eiaaye  <n  Lent,  by  Ramii 
[Dutton). 

A  series  of  short  Lenten  eHSuya  r«[jrlnied 
from  'The  Outlook". 
The    Country     Church    In    (he    Seic     WoTid 
Order,  by   Educnd   De8.    ^t;NMER.  Ph.   D. 

A  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  the  country  church. 
jBplrirualfsnt.    Its    Htetory,    Phenomena     unit 
Doctrine,  by  J.   Artkuk   Hili.   |r>oran). 

A   hlntory    Kupplemenled   by   ;i   comtilete 
gktBsary  and  Index. 
Reunion   fn    EIrmil}/,   by   SiB  W.    RorbktsON 
NiCHOU.,  M.A.,  LL.D.   [Doranj. 
Elssays  on   Immortality. 
The   ifaklng    of   the   Church    of   England,   by 
Thou  AS     Au.en     Tisbat.i.,     I>  D.     [Slrat- 


rd]. 


I    (he    history    ( 


HI66INS' 

H^^  fast! 

VEGETABLE  GLDl.  Etc. 

^^■tf         and  ilui't  Ihe  /hftl^t   Jnii  amii  Adkf 

ngeS               At  Uealen  GoDerallT 

KgRKJI  CHAS.  n.  RIGGINS  fc  CO.,  HftS. 

"Sapper",  the  author  of  "The  Hu- 
man Touch",  "No  Uan's  Land", 
"Uichael  CasBidy,  Sergeant",  and 
"Men,  Women  and  Guns",  ia  one 
of  the  few  anonymous  authors  who 
have  remained  anonymous  after  re- 
peated success.  The  other  day  an 
American  officer  telephoned  to  his 
publishers  and  asked  to  be  told  in  con- 
fidence the  name  of  the  Englishman 
writing  under  the  name  of  "Sapper". 
He  asked  this  because  an  Englishman 
at  his  club  was  representing  himself 
as  the  author  of  the  "Sapper"  books, 
and  he  suspected  something  not  right. 
This  incident  encouraged  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  real  author.  He  is 
Lieutenant  H.  C.  AlcNeile,  H.C.,  and  a 
novel  by  this  author,  entitled  "Hufti", 
is  announced  for  this  autumn. 

The  Government  Printing  Oflkewill 
have  for  publication  soon  "America's 
Munitions,  1917-1918"  (the  report  of 
Honorable  Benedict  Crowell,  Director 
of  Munitions)  written  by  Captain 
Robert  Forrest  Wilson,  who  before 
being  commissioned  was  a  magazine 
writer.  The  document  departs  from 
the  usual  style  of  ofRcial  reports  by 
attempting  to  set  forth  in  clear,  en- 
tertaining fashion  something  of  the 
science  and  the  human  struggle  in- 
volved In  the  effort  to  put  America's 
resources  in  the  field  as  monitions. 
Every  phase  of  the  war  mobilization 
of  materials  is  covered.  Cloth-bound 
and  profusely  illustrated,  the  book 
will  be  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  at  cost, 
which  will  be  low.  The  volume  is  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  others  describ- 
ing for  popular  consumption  various 
historical  phas^  of  America's  par- 
ticipation in  the  war. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice,  who  con- 
tributes to  the  July  BoOKHAN  the  pa- 
per on  "The  Paris  of  Thackeray  and 
Dickens",  has  long  been  an  assiduous 
follower  of  the  literary  trail  Hia 
"New  York  of  the  Noveliata",  later  is- 
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NOTABLE  DORAN  BOOKS 


PANOEROUS  PAYS 

"^^^llfiary  Roberts  Rinehart 

**Wliat  do  men  want  anyway?" — ^"They  want 
d^erent  things  at  different  ages/'  answers 
Audrey  in  this  brilliant  and  heart-searchingly 
honest  story  of  modem  married  life. 
This  new  romance  is  Mrs.  Rinehart's  ablest 
work,  a  veritable  cross-section  of  American  life 
during  the  most  spiritually  aroused  period  of 
our  history.  Net,  $1.60 

My  thm  Mime  mtthor 

Lgyg  STOntes 

^'WEImSSrir^fencate — the  mature  and  mellow  art 
of  a  woman  who  loves  life  and  youth." — Philadel- 
phia Freas.  Het,  f  1.60 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 


^^_^___^_^^         Robert  W.  Chambers 

This  is  a  remarkable  book — ^we  mean  just  that. 
It  is  NOT  just  another  adventure  story,  though 
it  is  about  a  great  adventure.  Its  power  is  in- 
describable because  we  would  have  to  use  the 
stale  old  adjectives.  Read  it  and  you  will  take 
part  in  that  death-defying  race  across  the 
ocean  with  civilization  as  the  stake — the  goal, 
that  strange  valley  on  the  Swiss  frontier  which 
held  the  Great  Secret  that  had  been  forty  years 
in  the  making.  Net,  |1.50 

THE  SKY  PILOT  IN  WO  MAN'S 

LAND  Ralnh  Connor 

InTKi^story,  close  to  the  top  in  the  list  of 
Best  Selling  books,  the  beloved  author  of  ''The 
Sky  Pilot"  and  "Black  Rock"  shows  the  same 
courageous  soul  of  the  West  meeting  the 
supreme  test  of  that  other  frontier  of  Civili- 
zation, the  great  conflict  that  saved  men  and 
saved  the  world.  Net,  $1.50 

THE  SECRET  CITY     Hugh  Walpole 

"It  is  Petrograd  in  revolution,  Petrograd  ex- 
pressing the  multifarious  aspects  of  the  chaotic 
Russian  temper  itself.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Walpole's  peculiar  gift  that  he  should  have 
undertaken  to  write  about  a  few  Russians,  and 
left  instead  a  more  vivid  impression  of  Rus- 
sia."—Atlantic  Monthly.  Net,  $1.60 


THE  YELLOW  LORD 

Will  Levington  Comfort 

Would  you  forget  the  world  awhile  ?  Open  this 
book  and  float  away  into  the  hazy  beauty  of 
Magdalena,  dream-like  uncharted  island  in 
mid-Pacific,  and  witness  there  the  strange 
drama  of  greed,  passion  and  devotion  that 
breaks  for  just  a  moment  the  age  long  silence 
of  its  life.  Net,  $1.50 


^  Chesterton 

with  an  liHrodutloii  by  Oibtrt  K  Olwfrtoii 

A  most  intriguing  pers<Mial  interpretation  of 
our  history  by  this  talented  Englishman  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  things  Ameri- 
can. 

"An  illustration  of  a  fresher  and  much  franker 
version  of  the  invaluable  Anglo-American 
friendship." — Gilbert  K,  Chesterton, 
"Especially  interesting  for  its  passages  inter- 
pretative of  our  history  as  a  European  sees  it." 
—New  York  Poet.  Net,  $2^0 

TEN  YEARS  NEAR  THE  GERMAN 
FRONTIER         Maurice  Francis  Egan 

If  you  wish  to  comprehend  many  of  the  consid- 
erations underlying  the  Peace  Treaty  and  get 
vivid  pen-pictures  of  Germany's  present  lead- 
ers you  should  read  this  book  about  things 
seen,  heard  and  done  by  Dr.  Egan  during  his 
ten  years  as  U.  S.  Minister  to  Denmark.  It 
will  be  a  permanently  valuable  addition  to 
your  library.  Net,  $3.00 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  DISAPPOINT- 

EP  WAN  W.  N.  P.  Barbellion 

WMi  Ml  bHroduollon  by  H.  a  W»ll» 

This  is  an  extraordinary  autobiography.  '  To 
read  it  is  an  intoxicating  adventure  into  the 
realm  of  human  character. 
''A  remarkable  book  that  is  causing  much  dis- 
cussion in  Ixmdon— every  word  of  it  is  con- 
fessed actual  experience." — Hugh  Walpole. 

Net,  $2.00 

THE  UiND  OF  TOMORROW 

William  B.  Stephenson,  Jr. 

FormM*  U.  S.  CommlssloiMr  of  S<*  Mlohart,  Alaska 

An  intimate  and  authoritative  work  on  Alaska, 
it  contains  complete,  up-to-date  and  most  re- 
liable information  for  both  the  business  man 
and  the  pleasure  seeker.  It  appeals  to  the 
general  reader  as  a  delightful  description  of 
this  little  known  "Wonderland  of  the  North." 

Net,  $2.00 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  IN  WORLD 


MARKETS 


James  T»  M.  Moore 


A  masterly  analysis  of  the  world  situation  to- 
day and  the  underlying  causes  of  the  wonder- 
ful opportunity  for  American  business  expan- 
sion. Thoroughly  readable,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing not  only  to  the  business  man  but  to  any  one 
interested  in  economics.  Net,  $2.00 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY 


Publishers 


New  YorV^ 


PUBLISHERS       IN       AMERICA       FOR       HODDER       ft       STOV&c^  ^a.-^.  ^ 


Please  mention  Thjb  BooKKi.K^i  Vxv  ^wtVWtv^  \ft  ^A.-^wNNawt^ 
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VERVE  :   The  JOURNAL  of 
ROBERT  DeCAMP  LELAND 

The  most  brilliant  individualistic 
magazine  in  America 

$1  each  quarterly  issue  direet  of  the  publishers 
THE    POETRY-DRAMA    CO.,    Boston 


Writing  for  the  Magazines 

By  J.  BERG  ESENWEIN 

Authoritative  help  on  all  kinds  of  magazine  writing. 

with  reliaJDle  new  data  on  what  the  editors  want  and 

how  they  want  it  written. 

EDWIN  MARKHAM  SAYS :— "Writing  for  the  Mmga- 
sinet  is  a  fine  epitome  of  common  tense  in  literary  pro- 
cedure. It  teems  to  foresee  every  difiBcul^  of  the  novice 
and  to  throw  light  even  upon  the  path  of  the  profettionaL 
It  it  a  tufiBcient  coefficient  for  the  scribe  in  his  scramble 
up  the  dopes  of  Parnassus.      It  will  help   thousands." 

Cloth,  uniform  with  The  Writer's  Library, 
xvi  +  260  pages.     Postpaid,  $1.62 
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Waddell  System  of  Story  -  Writing 

Endorsed  and  Approved  By  Editors  and  Authors 
Bverywhon*. 

The  most  Ruccetiiifnl  method  of  following  your  man- 
uscript rlKht  tbrouflii  to  a(*ceptanre.  with  a  unique 
and  effective  RyHteni   of  pergonal  criticism. 

HKSn   FOR   FRBB   BOOKLET 

NEIW  YORK  LITBRARY  BURBlAU.  DBPT.  R 

145  West  36th  Street  New  York  City 


"WAlf  TED 

HIGH-CLASS  STORIES  both  for  publicstlon  and  for  the 
•creen— storie*  with  s  distinct  metufe  and  dealing  with 
topics  Tital  In  lite  present  era  of  rccfmatruction— ftorles  of 
the  type  of    'TARMKN   ARIZA.  "    which  we   pubUah,    and 

wtilch  has  heroine  world -famoux.  Smd  us  jour  manuicrlpts. 
hceiiario*.  synopKis.  or  Idfas.  and  we  will  fire  ume  careful 
consideration.  Creole  stories,  rampire  stories,  or  stories  with- 
out a  dintfnct  mmsMge  of  uplift  will  not  be  concidered.  We 
want  storieft  sliowing  the  remits  </  right  thinldng.  clean 
llTing,  and  strung  moral  purpose.    Read  "CARMEN  ARIZA." 

then  shape  jour  story  with  the  thought  of  aiding  the  great 
woric  of  brightening  human  llres  which  that  wonderful  book 
is  doing.     Th«  Maeetra  Company,  Meoadnock  B'eck,  Oiicaio 


SELL  YOUR  STORY,or  make  H  a  stepping-stone  to  SUCCESS 


SKKI)   IHK    YOL'R   MS. 

If  galable,  I  will  Indicate  bent  marketg.  If  protnU- 
ing,  a  conBtructivr  critlclsni  will  help  you  revise 
succesflfally.  If  hopelesn.  a  vigwoug  leason  on  tho 
MS.  will  h«-lp  improve  y«ur  fnttire  work. 


IVrlterH*    Special 

Service— 

M.    C.    TELFER, 
Metqchen,  N.  J. 


A  conrne  in  unusual  indi- 
vidual InKtrnction.  It<N)k- 
Ict  nnd  rates  upon  appli- 
cation. 


SHORT  STORIES.  NOVEIS,  SLTS^^'JH::^ 

fullpartlculaxs.  WM.  LABBERTON.  Lit  AgL,  sfi^-aW.  150  St..  N.Y. 


sued  in  book  form,  ran  through  six  is- 
sues of  The  Bookman  in  1915  and 
1916.  He  has  sought  out  and  described 
the  Blue  Grass  region  of  the  James 
Lane  Allen  novels;  the  Blackmore 
country  in  the  west  of  England;  th3 
Ayrshire  of  Robert  Bums;  the  Edin- 
burgh of  Scott ;  the  London  of  a  score 
of  writers ;  and  once  his  keen  interest 
in  Alphonse  Daudet's  Tartarin  took 
him  to  Tarascon,  and  thence,  by  a 
tramp  steamer  on  which  he  was  the 
only  passenger,  across  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  Algeria. 

Once  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos, 
the  translator  of  Maeterlinck,  wrote 
Mr.  Maurice  expressing  astonishment 
that  an  American  could  write  Euro- 
pean scenes  with  so  much  easy  inti- 
macy. Mr.  Maurice  replied  that  it 
was  probably  because  he  had  been 
"caught  young".  In  other  words,  he 
was  taken  to  Europe  at  eight  years  of 
age,  lived  there  from  nine  till  eleven, 
visited  the  old  world  every  year  during 
the  impressionable  'teens,  it  was 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  he 
began  to  follow  the  literary  trail  in 
Paris,  and  he  has  gone  back  there  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  fiction  every  two 
or  three  years  since.  He  was  last 
there  in  the  summer  of  1917,  having 
served  behind  the  German  lines  with 
the  American  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France 
since  the  preceding  autumn.  When 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  forced  the  retirement  of  the 
Americans,  Mr.  Maurice  was  one  of 
seven  men  who,  suspected  of  possess- 
ing knowledge  of  military  value,  were 
destined  for  a  period  of  detention  in 
the  Black  Forest,  and  were  taken 
through  Germany  in  way  trains,  with 
many  stops.  Eventually  the  party 
reached  Swiss  soil,  thence  going  to 
Paris.  In  writing  a  forthcoming  book 
dealing  with  the  Paris  and  rural 
France  of  the  novelists,  Mr.  Maurice 
found  only  two  towns  calling  for  de- 
scription that  he  had  not  visited. 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  wrltlngr  to  adirertlau*. 
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E  COLLECTORS' GUIDE 


In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealen  in 
Rare  BoolcSf  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
vlll  be  well  to  loolc  over  this  section  carefully  each 
mtmth,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequoitly 
changed,  and  items  of  Interest  to  collectors  will  be 
offered  here.  All  these  dealers  invite  correspondence. 


Those  collectors  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see  the  collection  of 
Japanese  color  prints  belonging  to  the 
late  Frederick  W.  Hunter,  which  was 
dispersed  at  the  Walpole  Galleries  in 
this  city  last  March,  gained  a  new 
idea  of  what  careful  selection  in  this 
line  will  accomplish.  Mr.  Hunter  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  lovers  of  Japanese 
prints,  and  paid  particular  attention 
to  condition,  the  result  of  the  sale 
justifying  hia  judgment  in  every  par- 
ticular. It  is  not  difficult  or  expen- 
sive to  secure  Japanese  prints,  but 
this  is  a  line  of  collecting  in  which 
study  and  experience  count  and  the 
beginner  should  have  expert  guidance. 
A  western  collector  who  now  has.  a 
very  fine  collection  of  Japanese  prints 
explained  to  a  friend  one  day  the 
fascination  of  this  field:  "They  are 
all  out  of  drawing  and  they  don't  look 
pretty  at  Urst,  but  the  darned  things 
keep  on  growing  better  and  better 
looking.  You  don't  want  too  many  of 
them  around,  but  if  you  go  after  the 
right  sort  you  needn't  be  afraid  of 
getting  too  many."  Mr.  Hunter's  col- 
lection numbered  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  prints.  Yates  Thompson 
limited  himself  to  one  hundred  illumi- 
nated manuscripts.  In  neither  case 
had  the  collector  any  reason  to  regret 
hia  limitations. 

The  copy  of  the   "True   Chronicle 

History  of  King  Leir",  the  foundation 

'  play   of   Shakespeare's   "King   Lear" 


which  brought  £1,960  in  the  sale  of 
Lord  Mostyn's  plays,  now  reappears 
on  a  London  dealer's  catalogue  witii 
the  price  of  £2,860  afSxed.  The  Huth 
copy,  the  only  other  one  in  private 
hands  (the  British  Museum  having 
two),  brought  £2,470.  That  copy  waa 
cut  in  two  places  by  the  binder,  while 
the  Mostyn  copy  had  large  margins. 
The  same  dealer  has  a  copy  of  the 
First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  which 
probably  was  owned  originally  by 
Samuel  Gilburne,  one  of  the  actors  in 
Shakespeare's  company,  priced  at  only 
£850.  But  there  are  more  First  Folios 
than  "King  Leirs". 


Many  of  the  important  mannscripts 
and  autograph  letters  which  were  in 
the  great  collection  of  the  late-  Alfred 
Morrison,  the  final  sale  of  which  haa 
been  held  at  Sotheby's,  will  find  their 
way  into  American  private  collections. 
Several  London  dealers  made  exten- 
sive purchases  with  a  view  to  the 
American  market,  and  some  of  the 
Morrison  material  may  come  into  the 
American  auction  room.  The  "Album 
Amicorum"  of  Francis  Se^r,  1599- 
1611,  which  was  in  the  Huth  sale,  cost 
Sabin  £380,  which  was  £300  more 
than  it  coat  Mr.  Huth  in  1865  at  the 
Wellesley  sale.  It  made  its  appear* 
ance  in  the  Halsey  sale  at  Anderson's 
in  New  York  this  spring,  when  it 
brought  $2,960.  Many  Items  in  the 
Morrison  sale  offered  a  still  more 
promising  field  for  the  sptleulstor  in 
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rare  autographs,  and  the  prices  there 
indicated  some  speculative  bidding. 


A  well-known  book  collector,  whose 
'library  is  to  come  into  the  auction 
room  next  season,  announces  to  his 
friends  that  he  is  through  with  book 
collecting.  "Broadsides  for  me,  here- 
after", he  declares.  "They  take  up 
little  room,  and  they  are  more  inter- 
esting than  books,  most  cf  which  are 
repetitions  of  other  books.  A  broad- 
side has  something  new  to  tell.  But 
the  main  thing  is  that  they  can  be 
tucked  away  in  small  space,  and  in 
these  days  room  is  a  consideration  to 
the  collector," 


There  is  little  danger  of  a  slump  in 
the  Thackeray  market  in  spite  of  the 
large  amount  of  material  which  is 
coming  into  the  auction  room  relating 
to  the  author  of  "Vanity  Fair".  When 
it  appears  that  the  price  for  Thack- 
eray drawings  and  autograph  letters 
and  books  seems  to  have  become  stand- 
ardized, and  every  dealer  thinks  he 
knows  about  what  a  Thackeray  "item" 
will  bring,  somebody  comes  along  with 
a  Thackeray  "find"  and  prices  go  soar- 
ing. The  publication  of  a  definitive 
Thackeray  bibliography  tends  to 
awaken  flagging  interest  and  to  draw 
new  collectors  into  the  field.  Thack- 
eray was  an  author  whose  manuscripts 
and  corrected  proof-sheets  lead  one 
into  his  literary  workshop  and  reveal 
his  methods.  Much  of  his  work  was 
unsigned  and  the  finding  of  it  has 
occupied  the  time  of  many  literary 
sleuths.  Many  of  his  publications  ap- 
peared first  in  the  United  States  and 
precede  the  English  editions,  and  in 
some  instances  the  first  American  edi- 
tion differs  from  the  first  English 
edition.  Henry  S.  Van  Duzer's  Thack- 
eray bibliography  attempts  to  define 
these  differences,  and  will  furnish  joy 
to  many  Thackeray  collectors,  while 
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RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS 

First   Editioiu,   Bindings 

American  Export  Agents 
25  Ryder  St.,  St.  James',  London,  S.  W. 


ANTIQUARIAN   BOOK   CO. 

ETetiiftni  Road,  Stratford-oo-ATMi,  Engknd 
Dealers  in  Rare  Books  and  First  Editions: 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Stevenson,  Kipling, 
Gonrad,  Masefield,  Wells,  Noyes,  Dun- 
sany,  etc.,  etc. 

Caialoguma  tnailmd  frmm  on  rmqu—t 


BOOKS. — All* out-of-print  books  supplied,  no  matter  on 
what  subject.  Write  us.  We  can  get  you  any  book 
ever  published.  Please  state  wants.  When  in  Eng- 
land call  and  see  our  50.000  rare  books.  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  14-16  John  Bright  Street. 
Birmingham.  England. 
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BOOKBINDERS 
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Restoring, 
designing,  etc. 


igs   of  every   description.      Inlaying, 
Solander    and    Slip    Cases.     Special 


FINE    BOOKS 


Catalogue 
Number  One 

BMUtiful  Bindings.  Seventeenth  Century  Books.   Early  Printed 
Books,  First  Editions,  ManuscrlpU. 

and    WORKS   OF   ART 

Pott  Free  on  Application  to 
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Dv/v/IVO  nibjeet.  Rare  Books  and  first  editions  sought 
for  and  reported  free  of  charge.  Catalogue  No.  43G  Free. 
8Ute  warns.  WARD  G.  FOYLE.  121-125  (faring  Cron  Road. 
London.  England. 
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Awnmrieana — English  Lii^raturm 
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10  EAST  49TH  8TBEET.   NEW   YORK. 
Wesklj  AuetloD  Sales  of  Art  and  Literary  Material. 
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Antique  Books 

Specialties:  Maps  from  1575-1800 
Illustrated  Books  Poetry  and  Drama 
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Rare  Iraoks — Firot  editions. 
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Latest  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 

C.  GERHARDT,  25  W.  42d  Street,  New  York 


USED  BOOKS.    Big  Bargains.    Catalogs.     Higene's 
M-244 1  Post,  San  Francisco.     (Books  Bought. ) 


New  Catalogue  of  Secondhand  Books 

in  General  History.  PhiloMphy,  and  Music 
with  American  and  other  itenu  of  interest, 
will  be  sent  on  request 

JOHN    GRANT,  Bookseller 

EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 
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JUST    PUBUSHED.    Caulogue    No.    in.    Sclentlik    Books. 

Periodicals  and  Publications  at  Scientific  Societies. 
NEARLY  READY.    CaUlogue  No.  179.    Books  in  New  Con- 
dition    at    Reduced    Prices,    with    a   Selection    of    Choice 
Items  from  our  Secondhand  Stock.    Catalogues  iiwed  on 
all  luhjeets.  and  sent  free  on  application. 
Send  us  your  list  oT  DedderaU.    W.  HEFFER  A  SONS. 
LTD..    Library    Agents    and    Dcalsrt    In    Floe    Books    of 
erery  description.     Cambridis.   Bng. 


others  will  be  grieved  to  learn  that 
their  first  editions  are  in  some  cases 
only  seconds. 


America  leads  England  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Thackeray  collections,  as  it  does 
in  appreciation  of  Swinburne.  Har- 
vard University  and  the  Drexel  Insti- 
tute have  precious  Thackeray  manu- 
scripts, and  the  Thackerayana  collec- 
tions of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Henry  S. 
Van  Duzer  outrank  similar  collections 
in  England.  The  great  Lambert  col- 
lection and  those  of  Edwin  W.  Cogges- 
hall  and  Samuel  Henry  Austin  have 
been  dispersed,  but  their  treasures 
were  eagerly  taken  up  by  other  Amer- 
ican collectors,  while  some  have  gone 
into  public  institutions  from  which 
they  will  never  be  released.  The  great 
Thackeray  rarities,  such  as  a  perfect 
"Vanity  Fair",  are  so  few  that  there 
are  not  enough  to  go  around,  and  even 
a  small  Thackeray  drawing  or  an  in- 
teresting autograph  letter  —  and 
Thackeray  did  not  write  many  dull 
ones — is  a  worthy  acquisition  in  any 
man's  library. 


The  invasion  of  the  American  rare- 
book  market  by  English  dealers  is  an 
interesting  phase  of  book  collecting. 
Of  course  the  great  London  dealers, 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  every  col- 
lector, have  been  selling  rare  books  in 
the  American  market  ever  since  Oba- 
diah  Rich  and  Henry  Stevens  of  Ver- 
mont showed  them  that  there  wns  such 
a  thing.  But  the  number  of  catalogues 
of  the  smaller  and  less-known  Eng- 
lish houses  that  find  their  way  to  the 
American  book  collector's  table  has 
increased  greatly  since  the  war  started 
and  is  likely  to  increase.  It  takes 
time,  but  the  keen  collector  soon 
learns  how  to  go  through  many  titles 
quickly,  and  the  principal  sufferer  by 
a  neglected  catalogue  is  generally  the 
one  who  neglects  it. 
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HIGH  POINTS  ON  A  READER^S  PATH 

BY  WALTER  PRICHARD   EATON 


The  late  Henry  Austen  Glapp,  in  his 
pleasant  book  called,  I  think,  "Recol- 
lections of  a  Dramatic  Critic",  has  a 
chapter  about  the  most  memorable 
evenings  he  recalls  in  the  theatre,  the 
high  points  in  his  playgoing  career. 
As  we  grow  older,  most  of  us,  in  con- 
versation with  a  crony,  fall  naturally 
into  the  spirit  of  such  a  chapter,  and 
swap  recollections  of  great  eveiiings 
in  the  past,  which,  no  doubt,  lose  noth- 
ing of  essential  glamour  in  the  proc- 
ess, but  rather  shine  the  brighter  for 
the  opalescent  lustre  of  memory.  But 
has  it  ever  occurred  to  anyone  to  set 
down  the  memorable  moments — or 
hours,  or  days — of  his  reading;  not  to 
tell  of  "books  that  have  influenced  me" 
— Heaven  forfend! — ^but  simply  to  re- 
call the  glorious  zest  of  certain  hours 
when  the  imagination  has  been  fully 
caught  up  by  an  author  and  the  ex- 
perience has  endured  like  a  bit  of 
vivid  reality?  I  do  not  now  think  of 
any  such  attempt,  except  by  the  way, 
though  it  seems  certain  someone  must 
have  made  it  At  any  rate,  I  have 
been  thinking  much  of  late  of  my  own 
aureoled  hours  with  books — ^perhaps 
because  I  have  had  so  few  in  recent 
years.    I  find  my  memory  far  richer 


than  my  present— which  is,  no  doubt, 
a  sign  of  advancing  years.  I  have 
reached  my  anecdotage. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  every  book 
was  an  adventure,  as  Jacob  Gordin, 
the  Yiddish  dramatist,  said  every 
"she"  is.  I  was  alike  thrilled  by  ju- 
veniles  about  the  Maine  woods,  by 
"The  Boys  of  76",  and  by  "The  Scar- 
let Letter",  which  I  read  one  Sunday 
afternoon  at  the  age  of  nine,  because 
I  was  forbidden  to.  My  reading  then 
had  no  high  lights,  because  it  had  no 
low  lights.  I  had  read  all  of  Dickens, 
too,  before  I  was  fourteen,  drawn  to 
him  at  first  by  the  Cruikshank  and 
Phiz  pictures,  in  our  Chatto  and 
Windus  edition.  My  elder  sister,  my- 
self, and  my  younger  sister,  between 
us,  quite  ruined  that  edition  commer- 
cially, reading  its  old  red  bindings 
off,  and  dislocating  the  engravings. 
But  though  I  knew  my  Dickens  as  I 
knew  my  schoolmates,  still  the  peculiar 
thrill  I  refer  to  was  yet  lacking. 

It  came  to  me  first,  as  far  as  I  can 
recall,  in  bed  one  Sunday  morning, 
when  I  was  about  thirteen  or  four- 
teen. I  occupied  a  little  bedroom  over 
the  front  hall,  in  our  ancient  house, 
and   my   bookcase  could   be   reached 
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from  the  bed.  On  Sundays,  occasion- 
ally, my  old  gray  cat  was  restrained 
from  coming  upstairs  to  wake  me,  and 
I  was  allowed  to  sleep  as  long  as  I 
chose.  But  I  seldom  slept.  Rather, 
I  loved  to  doze,  half  awake,  and  hear 
the  church  bells  a  mile  away,  and  the 
soft  rush  of  the  wind  in  our  big 
cherry-tree,  the  drone  of  domestic  life 
under  the  floor.  But  this  particular 
Sabbath  I  reached  out  and  took  down 
Scott's  'The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel", in  a  "supplementary  reading" 
edition.  Poetry  to  me  then  meant 
nothing,  or  at  most  something  tire- 
some we  had  to  copy  in  blue  "memory 
gem"  books.  A  poet,  par  excellence, 
was  Longfellow,  whom  I  hated  with 
an  intensity  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  Penrod.  The  only  poems  I 
remember  to  have  read  with  any  pleas- 
ure up  to  that  time  were  "Old  Iron- 
sides", Moore's  "Go  Where  Glory 
Waits  Thee"  (which,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  made  me  weep,  and  I 
enjoyed  weeping),  and  "Kentucky 
Belle",  one  of  those  ballads  of  the 
Civil  War  now  happily  extinct.  I  can- 
not say  why,  on  this  particular  Sab- 
bath, I  selected  a  poem  to  read.  There 
may  have  been  some  picture  in  the 
book  which  inveigled  me. 

The  way  was  long,  the  night  was  cold. 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old — 

I  was  off  on  the  galloping  iambics, 
and  I  never  stopped  galloping  till  I 
fell,  breathless  and  exhausted,  off  the 
last  one  into  the  prose  of  every  day. 
I  came  down,  in  a  kind  of  daze,  to 
Sunday  dinner  (which  I  probably  ate, 
however,  with  good  zest),  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  perhaps  you  think  I 
am  going  to  say,  I  have  read  poetry 
by  preference.  But  I  am  not  going 
to  say  it.  I  cannot  remember  that  I 
read  any  more  poetry,  even  by  Scott, 
with  any  increase  of  pleasure,  till  I 
reached  college.    This  was  a  romantic 


oasis  in  the  desert  of  my  adolescence. 
At  any  rate,  I  well  remember  detest- 
ing Shakespeare  at  prep  school  and 
being  mildly  bqred  by  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake",  as  well,  of  course,  as  abom- 
inating the  prose  "Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley  Papers"  (I  do  still),  and  really 
enjoying  only  two  books — "A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities"  (reread  for  an  examina- 
tion) and  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda". 
The  latter  I  read  at  a  sitting,  after 
my  roommate  had  gone  to  bed.  It 
was  exciting,  but  not  opalescent. 
Perhaps  I  should  admit  a  certain  in- 
terest in  the  novels  of  one  "Albert 
Ross",  which  in  those  days  were  sur- 
reptitiously passed  about  among 
schoolboys,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
rather  forced  interest  I  cannot  re- 
call a  one  of  them  now — which  is,  per- 
haps, just  as  well  His  real  name,  by 
the  way,  was  Porter,  which  seems  to 
be  the  right  name  to  have  if  you  wish 
to  die  rich  as  an  author. 

I  had  just  turned  eighteen  when  I 
entered  college,  and  had  recently  made 
two  discoveries — ^women  and  authoiv 
ship.  I  was  in  k>ve,  and  I  wanted  to 
learn  to  write.  One,  at  least,  of  those 
conditions  is  rather  common,  and  it 
is  rumored  that  both  are.  At  any 
rate,  they  were  responsible  for  my  im- 
mediate immersion  in  English  litera- 
ture courses,  and  my  astounding  dis- 
covery of  the  "Golden  Treasury". 

I  can  still  behold  Professor  Barrett 
Wendell  parading  up  and  down  the  lec- 
ture platform,  twirling  his  watch- 
charm  around  and  around  by  the 
chain,  and  reciting, — 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  11m  — 

with  appropriate  comments  on  its 
beauties,  while  I  sat  spellbound,  won- 
dering how  these  beauties  had  es- 
caped me  when  I  studied  Shakespeare 
in  school.  I  flew  to  the  bookstore  for 
the  recommended  "GoUen  Treasursr"^ 
and  taking  it  to  my  room,  curled  up 
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on  the  window-seat  and  consumed 
Elizabethan  lyrics  while  my  heart  sang 
to  their  daybreak  tunes.  Nor  did  I 
stop  with  them.  I  galloped  ahead  of 
the  professor.  I  had  reached  Collins 
and  Blake  while  he  was  still  in  the 
Restoration.  Then  I  dipped  into  Book 
4,  and  in  very  truth  sat  silent  upon  a 
window-seat  in  Weld.  I  didn't  know 
whether  I  was  happy  or  miserable. 
Some  of  the  poems  exalted  me,  but 
then  would  come  one  which  stabbed. 
Lines  sang  in  my  ears,  images  swam 
before  my  eyes.  And  at  length  I 
reached, — 

Bright  star,  would  I  were  stedtast  as  thou 
art — 

and  without  ever  having  heard  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold  and  his  "Celtic  magic'', 
I  knew  I  was  in  the  very  holy  of  holies 
of  English  poetry — I  had  come  upon 
Keats  I 

His  poems  had  always  stood  upon 
our  bookcase  at  home,  but  I  had  never 
opened  them.  I  did  not  wait  now  for 
the  course  to  catch  up  with  me;  I  did 
not  wait  to  hear  a  lecture  on  the 
"Lyrical  Ballads"  and  Wordsworth's 
"Preface"  (which,  by  the  way,  ex- 
pressed so  admirably  a  century  ago 
much  of  what  the  "new  poets"  today 
are  trying  to  phrase).  I  hastened  to 
the  college  library  to  read  Keats.  It 
was  a  rainy,  dismal  afternoon  when  I 
went,  and  I  should  have  been  at  a 
four-hour  session  in  the  physics  labo- 
ratory. But  what  was  physics  to  me? 
I  had  but  two  objects  in  life  just  then. 
One  was  to  read  Keats  till  supper, 
the  other  was  to  rush  to  see  my  adored 
one  immediately  after.  And  I  did 
both.  While  the  nasty  winter  rain 
dashed  against  the  windows,  and  the 
trolleys  complained  on  the  curve  of 
the  avenue  outside,  I  sat  oblivious,  un- 
der a  green-shaded  lamp,  and  looked 
on  the  foam  of  perilous  seas  in  faery 
lands  forlorn,  and  saw  the  warm  gules 


on  Madeleine's  fair  breast,  while  my 
thoughts,  too,  made  purple  riot  in  my 
heart.  Indeed,  I  remember  that  after- 
noon far  better  than  the  ensuing  eve- 
ning. Neither,  alas!  can  ever  come 
again,  but  age  and  wisdom  teach  us 
that  there  is  more  permanence  to  a 
poem  than  a  passion. 

It  is  only  natural,  of  course,  that 
the  aura  of  enchantment  should  attach 
to  our  reading  more  during  college 
years  than  at  any  other  time.  I  can- 
not now  recall  when  or  how  I  first  read 
Fitzgerald's  "Rubaiyat",  but  I  can- 
not forget  the  night,  cold,  bitter,  brit- 
tle, when  I  rode  out  from  Boston  on 
the  front  platform  of  a  trolley-car  (at 
that  time  unshielded)  and  declaimed 
quatrain  after  quatrain  under  my 
breath,  my  blood  singing  warm  with 
the  beauty  of  them.  They  must  have 
come  over  me  inside  the  car,  and 
driven  me  out  into  the  cold.  Finally 
I  got  off  and  walked,  through  the  snow 
and  starlight,  that  I  might  declaim 
them  aloud.  Their  fatalistic  melan- 
choly, their  haunting  beauty,  filled  me 
with  a  great  elation,  a  joyous,  robust 
sadness. 

Stevenson  and  Kipling  were  the 
popular  literary  idols  in  my  college 
days,  but  I  don't  remember  ever  en- 
countering any  profound  adventures 
in  reading  either.  Perhaps  the  near- 
est approach  was  the  night  I  read 
''Weir  of  Hermiston",  and  for  once 
forgot  to  note  Stevenson's  paragraph- 
ing methods  and  tricks  of  description. 
"Soldiers  Three"  bored  me,  and  while, 
in  his  poems,  Kipling  sometimes 
seemed  drawing  near  some  kind  of  a 
new  and  more  intimate  poetic  medium, 
they  never  moved  me  beyond  the 
pleasures  of  mere  tune  or  martial 
rhythm.  I  had  progressed  from  Keats 
to  Rossetti,  and  had  lived  an  exquisite 
evening  in  "The  House  of  Life"; 
Kipling  seemed  second-rate.     I  have 
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changed  many  a  judgment  since  those 
days,  but  not  that  one.  It  was  Mrs. 
Voynich  and  Thomas  Hardy  among 
the  modems  who  took  me  up  on  an 
exceeding  high  mountain. 

Does  anyone  today  remember  "The 
Gadfly"?  Immortality  certainly  was 
not  in  it;  perhaps  it  was  fantastic, 
turgid,  overwrought.  But  it  must 
have  had  a  certain  intensity  of  pas- 
sion in  it,  or  it  could  not  have  so 
roused  us  youngsters  of  the  later 
'nineties.  To  me  it  seemed  to  open 
many  doors,  and  through  them  I  heard 
idols  crashing  down,  and  reveled  in  the 
sound.  But  it  was  reserved  for  "Jude 
the  Obscure"  to  move  me  as  no  book 
has  ever  done,  before  or  since.  It 
would  seem  as  if  I  then  had  a  pen- 
chant for  the  morbid! 

I  began  "Jude",  I  remember,  late 
one  evening,  just  as  my  roommate,  a 
sweet,  joyous  soul,  who  usually  went 
to  bed  early  and  rose  cheerful  before 
breakfast,  was  retiring.  Our  sitting- 
room  was  heated  by  a  coal  grate,  and 
I  sat  in  the  Morris  chair  before  this 
fire,  absorbed  in  the  opening  pages, 
and  bade  him  a  rather  curt  good  night. 
I  read  on  for  some  time,  dozed  an 
hour  or  two  from  sheer  physical  wea- 
riness, then  woke  and  read  again,  the 
only  sound  being  the  occasional  gurgle 
in  my  student's  lamp.  I  had  just 
reached  the  point  where  Sue  goes  to 
the  closet  and  finds  the  dangling  bod- 
ies of  her  babies,  when  my  roonmiate 
suddenly  emerged  from  his  bedroom, 
whistling  "Up  the  Street".  It  chanced 
that  the  iron  poker  was  still  in  my 
hand,  after  a  recent  stirring  of  the 
coals.  Half-hysterical,  presumably,  I 
let  it  fly  at  him.  He  ducked,  and  it 
smashed  a  panel  in  the  door.  Saint 
that  he  was,  he  picked  it  up,  stood  it 
by  the  grate,  gave  me  a  single  re- 
proachful look,  and  departed  for  break- 
fast. 
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I  read  on.  He  had  not  come  back 
when  I  finished.  I  threw  the  book 
across  the  room,  put  on  my  stout  boots 
and  a  sweater,  rolled  my  pajamas  into 
my  pocket,  got  a  cup  of  coflfee  and 
some  eggs  in  a  lunch-room,  and  ignor- 
ing all  recitations  and  lectures 
tramped  out  into  the  country,  as  hard 
as  I  could  walk.  I  tramped  till  dark, 
but  still  the  dreadful  tale  tramped  at 
my  heels,  and  I  could  not  return  to  my 
fellows.  I  could  not  bear  cheerful  as- 
sociation with  my  kind.  I  put  up  at  a 
country  hotel  for  the  night.  The  next 
day  I  tramped  back,  by  a  round- 
about way — a  full  thirty  miles.  As 
I  drew  near  the  familiar  buildings, 
the  world  looked,  finally,  almost  right 
again.  I  could  speak  once  more 
to  my  roommate.  I  entered  our 
rooms. 

'Going  to  dinner?"  I  asked. 

*Got  it  out  of  your  system?" 

•Yes",  said  I. 

"All  right",  he  laughed. 

That  was  all  we  ever  said  about  it, 
but  I  am  rather  glad  Hardy  has 
written  no  more  novels. 

The  books  which  have  given  us  pro- 
found intellectual  pleasure  are,  natur- 
ally, debarred  from  consideration  in 
such  reminiscences  as  these,  unless  the 
pleasure  has  been  accompanied,  or 
transfused,  with  spiritual  and  emo- 
tional glow.  A  first  reading  of  Emer- 
son's "Self  Reliance"  has  probably 
given  many  a  youth  such  transfused 
emotional  and  intellectual  satisfaction. 
But  it  was  not  so  much  Emerson  who 
thus  affected  me  in  my  college  days  as 
Tolstoi.  Pater's  "(Conclusion"  of 
course  we  all  read  with  vast  interest, 
but  Pater  always  obtruded  his  style 
so  much  upon  our  fastidious  technical 
interest  that  we  could  not  give  his 
message  undivided  attention.  Tolstoi, 
however,  seemed  to  me  then  to  have 
no  style.     I  began  "What  is  Art? 
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scornfully,  I  who  was  a  thoroughgo- 
ing, Paterian  disciple  of  "art  for  art's 
sake".  Though  my  interest  was  soon 
captured,  it  was  not  until  I  reached 
the  description  of  a  rehearsal  of 
"Siegfried"  that  I  suddenly  saw  a 
great  vision,  and  fell  before  the  book 
even  as  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 
I  must  confess  that  my  whole  attitude 
toward  art  has  been  different  since  I 
read  that  book,  though  I  had  hoped  to 
refrain  from  such  sententiousness. 
However,  I  can  in  no  other  way  con- 
vey the  tremendous  emotion  of  revo- 
lution within  me  which  that  book,  and 
especially  that  section  about  the  Sieg- 
fried rehearsal,  evoked.  I  have  never 
read  the  book  since,  and  I  have  re- 
read Pater  many  times;  but  the  emo« 
tion  of  revolution  did  its  work,  none 
the  less.  I  never  again  threw  the 
bolt  in  my  ivory  tower,  even  when  I 
entered  it  for  a  breathing  spell 

"What  is  Art?"  precipitated  me 
into  settlement  work,  volunteer  night- 
class  instruction,  even  Sunday  preach- 
ing, and  very  nearly  cost  me  my  de- 
gree. I  don't  remember  to  have  sur- 
rendered myself  completely  to  a  book 
again  until  some  time  after  I  was 
out  of  college.  It  happened  on  a  sum- 
mer vacation,  after  midnight  on  a  hot 
night.  The  book — ^why  I  had  never 
read  it  before,  I  cannot  imagine — ^was 
"The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables".  I 
grew  colder  and  colder  as  the  tale 
gripped  me.  I  closed  the  windows.  I 
donned  a  bath-robe.  I  was  swept 
along,  upon  the  icy  current  of  Haw- 
thorne's sombre  soul.  A  rooster 
crowed,  the  tale  was  finished — and  I 
was  suddenly  in  a  furnace.  But  that 
is  the  way  to  read  a  book — uncondi- 
tional surrender  must  be  imposed,  or 
stick  to  the  newspapers! 

Other  memorable  surrenders  on  my 
part  have  been  to  "The  Hound  of 
Heaven"  and  to  Patmore's  "The  Un- 


known Eros".  Patmore  has  always 
peculiarly  fascinated  me,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  poet.  There  is  something 
about  him  I  don't  like;  his  point  of 
view  has  always  seemed  arrogant, 
aloof,  egotistical,  and  his  mysticism 
curiously  flavored  with  sex.  I  cannot 
escape  the  impression  that  there  was 
a  taint  of  the  sensualist  in  him.  Yet 
when  I  first  read  "The  Azalea",  and 
"The  Toys",  for  example,  I  expe- 
rienced the  joyous  shock  of  finding 
poetry  wrought  out  of  unadorned 
speech,  and  attaining  directly  to  the 
imaginative  rendering  of  common 
things.  The  so-called  "new  poetry" 
of  today  has,  as  yet,  never  given  me 
the  same  joyous  shock — ^though  it  aims 
to  do  so— save  in  one  or  two  poems  by 
Robert  Frost.  Reading  "The  Hound 
of  Heaven",  of  course,  was  an  aero- 
plane excursion  into  the  interstellar 
spaces.  I  have  to  add  that,  twenty 
years  later,  Francis  Thompson  rather 
bores  me.  I  prefer  the  earthly  ex- 
cursions of  Frost  and  Masters  and 
Sandburg. 

No  doubt  it  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is 
sad  that  the  capacity  for  complete  and 
joyous  spiritual  surrender  to  a  book 
grows  feebler  with  advancing  years. 
Judgment,  preconceptions,  acquired 
tastes  and  habits,  get  between  the  au- 
thor and  his  reader,  and,  of  course,  the 
lengthening  "shades  of  the  prison 
house"  dim  the  aureole.  We  still  sur- 
render to  whimsy  and  humor  with 
much  satisfaction,  but  that  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  the  imagina- 
tive adventures  I  have  tried  to  sug- 
gest. To  "Seventeen",  or  "The  Little 
White  Bird",  or  "The  Wind  in  the 
Willows"  we  have  all  given  a  response 
that  is  whole-hearted  and  unforget- 
able.  But,  after  all,  in  no  such  case 
is  it  a  spiritual  adventure.  Spiritual 
adventures  are  made  of  sterner  stuff, 
or  of  stuff  that  touches  more  closely 
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the  primal  emotions.  I  am  afraid  I 
must  confess  to  something  very  akin 
to  a  spiritual  adventure  when  I  read 
George  Moore's  "The  Lovers  of  Ore- 
lay",  in  the  London  edition,  of  course. 
No  doubt  that  tale  is  shockingly  im- 
moral, but  it  is  none  the  less  lovely. 
In  it  Moore  speaks  of  the  songs  of 
Schubert  and  Schumann  as  "the  moon- 
lit lakes  and  nightingales  of  music". 
It  is  a  moonlit  lake  and  nightingale 
of  fiction. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  odd  that  in 
the  latter  years  my  spiritual  adven- 
tures with  books  have  been  with  play 
books;  it  is  not  odd  because  the  au- 
thentic voices  in  latter-day  literature 
are  so  often  the  voices  of  dramatists, 
in  spite  of  the  plays  we  see  in  our 
theatre.  The  day  I  first  read  "Riders 
to  the  Sea"  will  be  always  marked  in 
red  in  the  journal  of  my  memory. 
Here  at  last  was  the  new  poetry — in 
prose.  Here  at  last,  after  a  full  cen- 
tury, was  a  theory  of  Wordsworth's 
in  his  preface  to  the  "Lyrical  Bal- 
lads" justified  by  accomplishment: 
that  is,  the  actual  language  of  humble 
people,  with^its  daring  metaphor,  and 
its  innate  imaginative  lift  when 
touched  by  strong  emotion,  was  em- 
ployed by  an  author  with  propriety, 
sincerity,  and  the  most  chastened  art, 
to  create  an  effect  astonishingly  mov- 
ing, and  astonishingly  original. 

Somewhat  later  an  American  poet, 
Robert  Gilbert  Welch,  sent  me  a  copy 
of  Dunsany's  plays,  then  unknown  and 
unperformed  in  this  country.  The 
first  one  I  read  was  "The  Gods  of  the 
Mountain",  and,  like  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca,  I  read  no  more  that  day.  Here 
again  was  a  new,  an  authentic  voice, 
a  new  vision — and  an  old,  forgotten 


language,  the  tongue  of  the  English 
Bible,  made  flexible,  alive  once  more, 
nervous,  thrilling,  splendid.  And  how 
perfect  the  art  of  the  structure,  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  the  end!  How 
rare  that  sensation  when  the  last  word 
is  read  that  no  more  coiM  be  said» 
that  the  perfect  thing  is  perfectly 
completed!  One  puts  on  his  dinner- 
coat  and  drags  himself  out  to  review 
the  newest  play  on  Broadway,  with 
reluctant  feet,  after  he  has  just  come 
upon  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain"  for 
the  first  time ! 

Whether  the  fault  is  mine  or  not, 
this  has  remained  my  last  great  ad- 
venture with  a  book,  unless  I  except 
"The  Education  of  Henry  Adams", 
where,  however,  the  adventure  was 
primarily  intellectual.  I  have  read 
many  excellent  books  in  the  past  few 
years.  I  have  had  moments  of  ex- 
quisite enjoyment,  as  when  I  first  read 
Walter  de  la  Mare's  "The  Listeners" 
in  a  subway  train;  but  no  one  has 
compelled  of  me  that  ultimate  surren- 
der, that  complete  yielding  of  the 
imagination,  the  emotions,  the  spirit- 
ual powers,  which  Aristotle  long  ago 
somewhat  inelegantly  but  vividly  de- 
scribed in  relation  to  tragedy,  and 
which  always  marks  a  milestone  in 
one's  esthetic,  and  often  in  one's  spir- 
itual and  practical  life.  If  the  fault 
is  wholly  mine,  if  it  means  simply  that 
I  am  "chilly  and  grown  old",  I  shall 
lock  the  cases  in  my  library,  and  re- 
tire permanently  to  my  perennials.  I 
can  still  thrill  to  the  immortal  wonder 
of  a  painted  trillium  in  the  spring, 
and  the  tapestries  of  autunm.  But  I 
am  going  to  cherish  a  little  longer  a 
faint  hope  of  a  new  Dunsany,  before 
my  eyesight  fails. 
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Dinner  was  over,  and  little  glasses 
of  red  and  green  liqueurs  were  being 
carefully  transposed  by  the  stewards 
as  they  withdrew  the  cloth.  Most  of 
us  were  smoking,  and  a  game  of  chess 
was  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
The  gramophone  was  rendering  an 
Irish  jig,  and  the  Chief  Engineer, 
from  Londonderry,  was  inconmioding 
the  wardroom  servants  in  front  of  the 
sideboard  with  a  pas  setd  of  his  own 
invention.  It  was  a  typical  scene. 
Half  a  dozen  men  were  laughing  and 
talking  together  at  the  top  of  the 
table,  when  somopne  suddenly  re- 
marked : 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  there's  much  in 
it,  you  know,  if  you  only  get  a  good 
idea." 

I  looked  at  the  speaker,  a  young 
seaplane  observer,  known  chiefly  to 
me  as  a  devoted  reader  of  poetry.  I 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  they  were 
talking  of  literature.  Some  friend  at 
home  had  ''made  a  hit"  with  a  story, 
I  gathered,  and  the  talk  had  focused 
upon  the  fascinating  subject  of  an 
idea. 

"I  have  read  somewhere",  remarked 
the  surgeon,  filling  his  pipe,  "that 
there  are  only  nine  original  ideas  for 
a  story  in  the  world,  and  they  were  all 
discovered  ages  ago  by  the  Chinese." 

"You  mean  the  nine  muses,"  mur- 
mured the  Flight  Commander. 

"Oh  no",  said  the  surgeon,  "I 
mean  what  I  say — ^nine  ideas.  I  for- 
get what  they  are,  but  the  argument 
of  the  writer  was  that  all  plots  fall 
into  these  nine  categories.  You  can't 
get  away  from  the  nine  original  ideas. 
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"Like  a  cat  with  her  nine  lives," 
suggested  the  Plight  Commander. 
"No  wonder  magazine  stories  are 
piflle." 

"I  have  an  aunt  who  lives  at  Nine 
Elms,"  interjected  the  junior  watch- 
keeper,  and  was  suppressed. 

"I  don't  think  you've  got  it  right. 
Doc,"  I  remarked,  moving  nearer. 
"The  actual  number  of  ideas  is,  in  my 
opinion,  immaterial.  Even  granting 
only  nine  original  plots,  the  combina- 
tions of  nine  numbers  is  infinite,  I 
am  given  to  understand  by  the  mathe- 
maticians. Facts  prove  that  it  is  so. 
I  myself  have  known  men  who  had 
ideas  to  bum,  as  they  say." 

"That's  all  my  ideas  are  fit  f or  .  .  . 
to  bum,"  muttered  the  surgeon. 

"I  am  convinced",  I  went  on,  "that 
in  the  matter  of  ideas  he  who  medi- 
tates is  lost.  I  used  to  know  a  man 
who  spent  his  life  hunting  for  ideas." 
The  young  seaplane  observer  was 
watching  me,  and  I  preserved  an  as- 
pect of  bland  abstraction.  Without 
betraying  any  confidences,  I  was 
aware  that  he  had  secret  ambitions 
toward  literature. 

"This  man",  I  resumed,  "had  been 
for  many  years  librarian  at  a  college 
in  London  where  I  was  a  student.  His 
knowledge  of  literature  was  as  com- 
prehensive as  mine  was  sketchy.  He 
had  been  at  a  German  university  and 
was  familiar  not  only  with  books,  but 
with  the  art  and  music  of  western 
Europe.  He  had  written  a  short  play 
on  some  historical  subject  which  had 
had  a  short  run  in  London  years  be- 
fore I  met  him.     Of  course  he  was 
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much  older  than  I»  but  we  had  in  com- 
mon a  leaning  toward  a  bohemian  ex- 
istence, which  ultimately  took  the 
form  of  a  flat  in  Chelsea,  in  the  days 
when  artists  and  authors  lived  along 
Cheyne  Walk,  and  there  was  a  sort  of 
Latin  Quarter  to  be  found  there. 

"I  had  a  job  in  an  office  in  the  city, 
and  he,  of  course,  had  to  be  at  the 
college  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
We  used  to  go  to  a  tavern  in  Knights- 
bridge  and  stay  till  midnight,  when 
we  would  walk  down  Sloane  Street 
and  along  the  river-front  to  our  flat, 
where  the  housekeeper  had  left  a  cold 
supper  spread  in  our  room  overlooking 
the  Thames.  And  all  the  time  we 
talked.  Whether  it  was  brilliant  talk 
or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The 
point  is  that  this  man,  with  whom  I 
spent  a  great  portion  of  my  time,  was 
consumed  with  a  preposterous  craving 
to  discover  what  he  defined  as  'an 
idea  for  a  play\  His  puny  little  suc- 
cess with  a  one-act  curtain  raiser  had 
thrown  him  slightly  out  of  center  and 
he  had  been  wabbling  ever  since.  And 
the  curious  thing  about  him  was  that 
this  obsession  kept  company  in  his 
mind  with  the  perfectly  irreconcilable 
conviction  that  'everything  had  been 
done'. 

"He  was  an  accomplished  improvi- 
sator on  the  piano,  and  on  fine  summer 
evenings  our  open  window  on  Cheyne 
Walk  would  be  cluttered  with  quite  a 
little  crowd  of  home-going  sweet- 
hearts and  so  forth,  listening  to  him 
as  he  played  in  the  darkness.  But  when 
I  would  say — 'Why  not  write  it  down  V 
— ^he  would  make  a  gesture  of  nega- 
tion and  answer  that  it  was  no  use; 
eversrthing  had  been  done.  He  would 
watch  me  scribbling  away  on  Sun- 
days, and  assure  me  that  it  was  all 
futile — eversrthing  had  been  done.  Of 
course  this  was  in  his  pessimistic 
periods.     At  other  times   he  would 


rouse  up  and  discuss  the  possibility 
of  hitting  upon  'an  idea'. 

"He  had  what  I  call  a  typical  mis- 
conception of  the  very  nature  of  liter- 
ature. He  seemed  to  imagine  that 
ideas  were  like  nuggets  of  gold  which 
anyone  might  stumble  upon  at  any 
moment.  He  was  preoccupied  with 
the  notion  of  wealth  to  be  obtained 
from  the  idea.  With  all  his  vast 
knowledge  of  books  this  man  was  for- 
ever looking  at  literature  through  the 
wrong  end  of  the  telescope.  He  would 
turn  over  the  most  imbecile  sugges- 
tions for  books ;  for  instance — ^a  novel 
in  which  all  the  characters  were 
wicked,  or  a  novel  in  which  all  the 
characters  were  good  and  came  to  a 
bad  end.  His  desire,  you  see,  was  not 
to  evolve  something  out  of  himself, 
but  to  do  something  superficially 
different  from  some  well-known  suc- 
cess. To  write  because  he  had  to,  be- 
cause he  would  enjoy  doing  it,  never 
entered  his  head. 

"Don't  imagine  that  he  was  a  fooL 
On  the  contrary  he  had  an  instinct 
for  the  genuine  which  was  unerring 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Here  he  lost  himself  and 
got  involved  in  all  sorts  of  mazes.  And 
it  was  this  sudden  failure  of  his  criti- 
cal insight  to  cope  with  his  contem- 
poraries which  led  me  one  day  to  com- 
pare a  man's  intellectual  life  with  a 
projectile  fired  from  a  gun.  Each 
follows  a  hyperbolic  curve  which 
reaches  its  maximum  height  at  a  cer- 
tain period  and  then  begins  to  decline. 
Some  never  reach  the  point  where  the 
man  himself  is  standing.  Some  are 
still  flying  ahead  and  are  not  under* 
stood  by  us.  Of  course,  I  added,  I 
spoke  in  hyperbole.  He  was  a  man  of 
nervous  and  disconcerting  movements, 
gray  but  not  old,  and  his  pale  eyes 
had  the  peculiar  glaze  of  the  idealist 
who  is  also  a  failure.    He  made  a 
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quick  gesture  and  rapidly  exclaimed : 
"  That's  an  idea !    That's  an  idea ! 
Now  how  can  we  work  that  out?'  and 
he  fell  into  a  reverie  which  lasted  till 
the  saloon  closed. 

"It  was  the  same  when  I  told  him 
that  in  a  story  I  was  writing  a  miser 
made  the  discovery  that  he  could  get 
his  money  back  in  the  next  world  if 
his  heirs  squandered  it  in  this.  'Now 
there's  an  idea !'  he  burst  out,  and  be- 
gan walking  to  and  fro  with  his  eter- 
nal cigarette.  *If  I  could  only  get  an 
idea/  he  would  mutter.  'Something 
really  original  .  .  .  there's  a  fortune 
in  it.'  He  would  bump  into  an  idea 
and  remain  unaware  of  its  proximity. 
I  remember  when  he  came  down  to 
join  me  in  Chelsea,  he  was  very  much 
upset.  He  had  been  two  years  in 
lodgings  in  Bayswater,  kept  by  a 
middle-aged  widow,  when  suddenly 
she  had  come  up  to  his  room  'just  as 
he  was  thinking  out  an  idea  for  a 
play'  and  asked  him  to  marry  her.  He 
was  in  a  terrible  state.  He  packed  his 
portmanteaus  and  trunk,  took  a  four- 
wheeler  and  came  down  at  once  to  me. 
He  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
in  his  life,  he  assured  me!  He  had 
never  done  or  said  anything  that  any- 
one could  construe  into  an  advance. 
It  took  him  weeks  to  get  over  the 
shock  and  return  to  his  hunt  for  an 
idea. 

"He  was  like  a  traveler  through  a 
rich  and  pleasant  land  who  is  under 
the  illusion  of  being  in  a  barren  desert. 
That  is  the  point  I  want  you  to  notice, 
for  this  friend  of  mine  was  typical  of 
that  period  of  thought  in  bohemian 
London.  Oh  dear  no,  he  wasn't  the 
only  one  by  any  means.  I  daresay 
there  were  thousands  of  well-meaning 
and  cultured  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
London  in  those  days  who  were 
afflicted  with  the  same  peculiar  per- 
version of  vision.    They  were  respon- 


sible for  the  notion  spreading  through 
schools  and  colleges,  suburbs  and 
country  towns,  that  an  idea  is  a  nug- 
get of  gold  to  be  suddenly  found  in  a 
heap  of  dirt.  Now  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  you  are  quite  wrong. 
My  friend  was  wrong.  I  don't  wish 
to  convey  the  impression  that  I  was 
a  sort  of  youthful  Socrates  who 
amused  himself  by  studying  the  habits 
of  an  elderly  failure.  But  I  never 
could  satisfy  myself  that  his  mania 
for  an  'idea'  or  an  'original  plot'  was 
the  right  way  to  go  about." 

"Then  how  do  you  propose  to  go 
about?"  inquired  the  surgeon. 

"Well,  we'll  come  to  that  presently. 
What  I  was  going  to  say  was  this.  If 
we  go  back  a  little  way  in  the  history 
of  story-writing,  we  shall  find  that, 
following  on  the  unique  success  of 
Dickens  as  a  serialist,  a  number  of 
other  men  achieved  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar success  without  the  greatness. 
That  is  to  say,  these  men  followed 
what  they  conceived  to  be  Dickens's 
method.  They  planned  interminable 
serials  with  a  central  mystery  which 
remained  undivulged  until  the  end, 
and  was  supposed  to  keep  the  reader's 
tongue  hanging  out  with  anxiety.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  anxiety  was 
more  the  author's  than  the  reader's, 
for  the  former  was  often  driven  to 
the  craziest  shifts  to  maintain  the 
agony  and  extricate  himself  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  he  found  himself. 
As  Oscar  Wilde  shrewdly  and  wittily 
remarked  of  these  writers,  'the  sus- 
pense of  the  author  becomes  unbear- 
able'. Now,  while  it  is  true  that 
Dickens  usually  had  a  few  mysteries 
in  his  novels,  mysteries  which  some- 
how seem  strangely  unnecessary  and 
clumsy  to  us  today,  his  success  was  in 
spite  of,  not  because  of  them.  His 
followers  could  not  see  that,  and  spent 
their  lives  devising  problems  which, 
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to  quote  Wilde  again,  were  not  worth 
solving. 

"If  that  were  all,  the  evil  would 
have  died  with  them.  Unfortunately 
some  of  these  men  became  editors, 
and  the  evil  that  editors  do  lives  after 
them,  as  well  as  the  good.  As  editors 
these  authors  established  a  manda^ 
rinic  control  over  the  young  men  who 
were  beginning  to  write.  It  gradual- 
ly became  impossible  to  sell  a  manu- 
script which  did  not  conform  to  their 
conception  of  a  story.  Not  only  was 
the  number  of  words  fixed,  but  the 
whole  business  was  reduced  to  a  few 
rules.  Every  story  had  to  have  a 
"plot*.  By  plot  was  understood  either 
a  love  story,  a  ghost  story,  or  a  mur- 
der story.  The  story  par  excellence 
was  one  which  combined  all  three.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  'eighties  and 
early  'nineties.  If  you  want  to  know 
how  they  succeeded,  turn  over  the  old 
magazines  in  a  second-hand  bookstore 
and  try  to  read  the  stories.  You  will 
discover,  to  your  astonishment,  many 
men  who  have  since  made  their  mark 
as  originals,  laboriously  fitting  to- 
gether the  sorriest  hack-stuflf  at  the 
command  of  some  editor  who  had  be- 
come famous  in  the  same  line.  By 
virtue  of  their  own  genius  they  have 
escaped;  but  they  are  only  a  few  out 
of  the  scores  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
grip  of  that  highly  organized  con- 
vention. 

"And  the  strange  and  terrible  thing 
about  it  all  was  that  every  book  pro- 
duced at  that  time  which  is  still  alive 
broke  every  rule  that  the  mandarins 
had  made.  Even  that  last  infirmity 
of  ignoble  minds — the  happy  ending, 
was  flouted  on  occasion.  But  I  am  not 
concerned  either  with  the  men  who 
broke  down  the  walls  of  this  peniten- 
tiary, or  with  the  men  who  saw  their 
chance  and  followed  out  through  the 
gap  into  freedom.    What  I  want  you 


to  remember  is  that  the  great  ma- 
jority believed  that  story-writing 
did  go  by  rule,  that  you  could  learn 
to  do  it  just  as  you  learned  to  play  the 
piano  or  ride  a  bicycle.  They  paid 
for  this  belief  with  their  lives,  some 
of  them.  They  lived  in  garrets  and 
wrote  stories  of  beautiful  young  ladies 
of  high  degree  in  love  with  diploma- 
tists and  landowners.  They  burst 
their  poor  heads  looking  for  'plots' 
and  'ideas'.  They  planned  happy  end- 
ings while  their  own  hearts  were 
breaking  with  failure.  And  it  was  all 
so  futile,  so  stupidly  wrong.  The 
whole  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  trying  to  write  without  in  the 
first  place  getting  any  knowledge  of 
life.  They  were  so  preoccupied  with 
the  technical  details  of  a  senseless 
conventionalism  that  they  never  be- 
came aware  of  the  life  around  them. 
Do  you  remember  the  plaintive  cry 
of  one  of  them — *I  could  be  a  great 
poet  if  I  only  knew  the  names  of 
things'  I 

"The  man  I  have  been  telling  you 
about  was  like  that.  New  ideas  were 
exploding  all  round  him,  and  all  he 
could  do  was  to  shrink  into  himself 
and  mutter  that  'everything  had  been 
done.  All  the  ideas  had  been  used.' 
It  never  entered  his  head  to  take  hold 
and  write  about  the  first  thing  that 
came  to  hand,  to  go  on  writing.  It 
never  struck  him  that  an  idea  was  a 
living  thing,  which  grows  and  devel- 
ops and  ultimately  brings  forth  other 
ideas.  He  couldn't  see  that.  I  have 
often  thought  of  the  last  time  I  ever 
saw  him,  early  in  the  war.  We  had 
been  to  the  terminal  to  get  my  bag« 
gage,  for  I  was  to  spend  the  night  at 
his  place.  He  was  talking  of  an  idea 
he  had  for  writing  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  I  applauded  the  notion,  for 
he  really  knew  more  about  the  seven- 
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teenth  century  than  he  did  about  the 
twentieth.  But  imagine  it !  Conceive 
the  mentality  of  a  man  who  proposed 
such  a  thing,  with  Antwerp  falling, 
with  a  British  Fleet  destroyed  off 
Coronel,  with  every  heart  in  England 
on  fire  in  one  gigantic  struggle  with 
the  powers  of  darkness!  Neverthe- 
less I  applauded  the  notion,  for  he 
desired  greatly  to  earn  a  few  guineas. 
And  as  we  came  out  of  the  terminal 
station  into  Liverpool  Street,  and  he 
was  complaining  of  the  difficulty  in 
getting  a  central  idea  for  each  essay, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  dis- 
solved in  a  series  of  explosions.  There 
was  a  sheet  of  green  flame  in  front 
of  us  and  the  sound  as  of  every  win- 
dow in  London  falling  in  shivers.  We 
darted  into  the  station  and  waited  for 
death.  It  seemed  impossible  that  we 
could  escape.  My  friend  collapsed 
into  a  fit  of  ague.  Bomb  after  bomb 
fell  and  burst  with  its  tremendous 
detonation  and  he  sat  there  on  my 
grip  and  muttered,  'My  God!  My 
God!'  The  mothers  with  children 
and  the  men  who  had  collected  with 
us  on  that  stone  stairway,  looked 
curiously  at  him  as  he  sat  shuddering. 
I  don't  think  he  ever  recovered  from 
that  little  adventure.  The  twentieth 
century  was  too  much  for  him.  I  often 
think  of  him,  now  that  he  is  gone, 
wandering  in  the  shades  in  his  fruit- 
less search  for  an  idea.  Or  perhaps 
he  has  found  one,  and  is  spending 
eternity  working  it  out!" 

"Well",  said  the  surgeon,  ringing 


the  bell  for  the  bartender,  "that 
doesn't  seem  to  get  us  any  nearer  to 
the  solution.  You  don't  propose  that 
a  man  should  die  or  commit  suicide  in 
order  to  get  an  original  idea  for  a 
story,  do  you  ?" 

"Not  at  all.  My  point  is  that  a 
young  man  must  let  his  ideas  grow, 
and  not  be  continually  rooting  them 
up  to  see  how  they  are  getting  on. 
The  broad  difference  between  us  and 
the  old  conventionalists  is  this — ^that 
while  they  constructed  what  they 
called  a  plot,  something  like  a  Chinese 
puzzle,  and  fitted  their  highly  conven- 
tional characters  into  it,  we  prefer  to 
conceive  one  or  more  characters 
evolved  out  of  our  own  souls  by  their 
impact  upon  others,  and  leave  these 
characters  to  fashion  the  story  in 
their  own  way.  Just  as  the  realists 
who  followed  them  were  not  real,  so 
the  romanticists  themselves  were  not 
really  romantic.  The  very  essence  of 
a  romance  is  its  fortuitousness,  if  I 
may  say  so.  It  may  be  succinct  or  it 
may  be  rambling.  It  may  have  the 
clear-cut  beauty  of  a  jewel  or  the 
shadowy  elusiveness  of  a  dream.  It 
will  depend  for  its  authenticity  upon 
the  genuine  quality  of  your  mood.  But 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  idea,  as 
you  call  it,  is  not  clearly  apparent  to 
the  author  himself  until  he  has  gone 
too  far  to  go  back.  He  sees  it  in  a 
glass  darkly  and  then,  perhaps,  f^use 
to  face." 

"What'll  you  have?"  asked  the 
surgeon. 
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GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT'S  PARIS 

BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 


Until  a  few  years  ago  at  least,  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  afternoon 
parade  along  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elys^s  out  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  back  again  was  a  fastidiously 
dressed  man,  who,  from  the  seat  of 
his  victoria,  surveyed  the  piitona  on 
the  sidewalks  and  the  occupants  of 
passing  horse-drawn  vehicles  with 
eyes  that  were  half  intolerant,  half 
supercilious.  Toward  the  stream  of 
motor-cars  that  year  by  year  grew 
in  volume,  his  glances  were  of  almost 
malignant  hostility.  The  mechanical 
vehicle  he  held  to  be  an  intrusion,  and 
the  plaything  of  the  vulgar.  But  the 
steeds  that  conveyed  him  to  and  fro 
were  of  the  finest  breed  and  the  last 
word  in  grooming;  and  to  the  end 
his  attitude  toward  the  world  was  the 
attitude  affected  by  the  penniless 
young  clerk  in  a  railway  office,  who, 
one  evening,  met  the  journalist  For- 
estier  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
and  gladly  accepted  the  loan  of  two 
louis  which  he  never  repaid.  For  the 
man  was  the  original  of  George 
Duroy,  later  Du  Roy  de  Cantel,  of 
Guy  de   Maupassant's   "Bel-Ami". 

There  is  said  to  exist  a  set  of  Mau- 
passant's books  on  the  margins  of 
which  he  jotted  down  the  real  names 
of  every  person  and  place  he  de- 
scribed. Even  further  than  Alphonse 
Daudet  he  carried  this  passion  for 
personalities.  The  George  Duroy 
of  "Bel-Ami"  has  been  mentioned. 
The  real  Boule  de  Suif  was  one 
Adrienne  Legay,  who  lived  in  Rouen 
at  the  time  of  the  War  of  1870,  and 
who  died  in  poverty  about  two  years 


after  Maupassant  himself  passed 
away  in  the  maison  de  aantS  of  Doc- 
tor Blanche.  The  heroine  of  "Une 
Vie"  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  from 
his  own  mother,  as  Dickens  put  his 
mother  in  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  Thack- 
eray drew  upon  his — ^together  with 
his  wife  and  Mrs.  Brookfield — in  the 
making  of  Amelia  Sedley.  It  was 
about  a  year  ago  that  a  line  from 
Paris  told  of  the  death  of  the  man 
whom  Maupassant  invested  with  the 
complicated  qualities  of  Olivier  Bertin 
in  "Fort  Comme  la  Mort".  The 
Madame  de  Bume  of  "Notre  Coeur*' 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  myster- 
ious lady— the  "lady  of  the  pearl-grey 
dress" — ^whose  repeated  visits  to  Mau- 
passant, in  the  last  years  at  Cannes, 
so  distressed  the  valet  Francois.  The 
originals  of  the  Comtesse  de  Guillery, 
of  Forestier  and  Madame  Forestier, 
later  Madame  Du  Roy  de  Cantel,  of 
Clotilde,  and  of  M.  and  Madame 
Walter  of  "Bel-Ami"  were  perfectly 
well  known  to  a  score  of  Maupassant's 
personal  friends.  The  chapters  de- 
scribing modem  Parisian  journalism 
were  based  upon  his  own  experiences 
in  the  offices  of  certain  papers,  notably 
the  "Gaulois". 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  Paris 
upon  which  Guy  de  Maupassant  drew 
so  freely  in  th^  course  of  his  six 
novels,  his  fifteen  or  twenty  stories, 
that  range  from  twelvQ  to  twenty-five 
thousand  words,  and  his  innumerable 
contea,  is  the  Paris  of  today,  or,  at 
least,  the  Paris  that  we  knew  prior 
to  the  1st  of  August,  1914.  It  is  the 
city  of  pleasure  and  industry  that  is 
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reflected  in  his  pages — ^the  great 
sweep  of  the  boulevards,  the  offices 
of  the  bureaucracy,  the  hives  of  jour- 
nalism, the  bowered  driveways  of  the 
Bois,  or  the  Rond  Point  glinting  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine,  the  humming  ac- 
tivity of  the  great  shops  of  fashion 
that  line  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the 
Avenue  de  TOp^ra.  But  here  and 
there  a  park  plays  its  inevitable  part, 
for  when  the  warp  of  the  story  did 
not  permit  the  author  to  carry  his 
characters  away,  following  his  own 
inclination,  to  the  waters  of  the  Seine 
at  Bougival  or  Malmaison,  or  to  the 
Foret  de  Fontainebleau,  that  love  of 
the  country  that  was  in  his  blood 
turned  him  to  the  Pare  Monceau,  or 
the  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  or 
the  Buttes-Chaumont,  or  the  Geme* 
tery  of  Montmartre  or  the  Cemetery 
of  P^re  Lachaise. 

Among  Maupassant's  novels  there 
is  one  that  is  blatant  of  modem 
Paris.  There  is  Paris  in  "Fort 
Comme  la  Mort",  in  "Notre  Cceur"; 
touches  of  it  even  in  "Une  Vie", 
"Mont  Oriol",  and  "Pierre  et  Jean". 
But  in  these  books  the  scenes  are 
merely  incidental;  a  home  had  to  be 
found  for  Madame  de  Bume,  Andr6 
MarioUe,  or  Olivier  Bertin — ^a  back- 
ground for  this  encounter,  for  that 
prearranged  meeting.  But  the  sweep 
of  the  city,  its  vastness,  its  complex- 
ity, its  cruel  energy,  its  pitiless 
struggle,  throb  in  every  page  of  "Bel- 
Ami".  The  book  begins  in  the  Rue 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette;  it  ends  in 
the  Madeleine.  That  tells  a  signifi- 
cant story. 

From  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  George  Duroy— ex-trooper 
in  Algeria,  now  a  clerk  in  a  railway 
ofBce  on  a  salary  that  barely  permits 
him  to  exist — strolls  of  an  evening 
down  to  the  boulevards  to  watch  oi- 
viously  those  more  favored  of  fortune 


taking  their  amusement.  Crossing  the 
Place  de  I'Op^ra,  he  meets  Forestier, 
a  comrade  of  former  days  in  the 
service,  and  the  encounter  changes  his 
entire  life.  The  forty  francs  that 
the  journalist  thrusts  in  his  hand  lead 
to  an  adventure  that  night  at  the 
Folies  Berg^res.  The  following  eve- 
ning he  dines  with  the  Forestiers  and 
their  guests  in  the  Rue  Fontaine. 
Given  a  footing  as  a  reporter  on  the 
"Vie  Frangaise",  he  soon  acquires  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  that  surface 
scum  Paris  which,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger,  obscures  the  clearer  waters 
below.  The  soul  of  the  city  he  never 
probes;  but  with  its  body  and  the 
sores  of  its  body  he  is  soon  as  fa- 
miliar as  any  glazed-hat  driver  of 
a  night  fiacre. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  in 
Paris  Maupassant  lived  in  the  Rue 
Montchanin,  a  little  street  to  the 
north  of  the  Pare  Monceau,  near 
where  the  Avenue  Villiers  crosses  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes.  His  was  not 
the  feverish  physical  activity  of  Bal- 
zac that  sent  the  creator  of  the 
"Com£die  Humaine"  to  every  comer 
of  Paris  before  selecting  the  edifice 
that  was  to  serve  as  the  setting  for 
a  projected  tale.  It  was  easier  and 
it  saved  time  to  describe  structures 
nearer  at  hand;  so  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  house  in  the  Rue 
Montchanin  will  be  found  the  streets 
associated  with  more  than  half  of  the 
Maupassant  tales.  They  lie  along  the 
line  of  what  are  generally  known  as 
the  Boulevards  Ext^rieurs,  the  Bou- 
levard de  Courcelles,  the  Boulevard 
des  BatignoUes,  the  Boulevard  de 
Clichy,  and  the  Boulevard  Roche- 
chouart. 

To  understand  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
attitude  toward  Paris,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  his  life  in  general, 
his  heritage,  his  training,  and  his  en- 
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vironment.  He  was  born  Auirust  6, 
1850,  in  the  Ch&teau  de  Miromesnil, 
about  eight  miles  from  Dieppe,  on 
the  Normandy  coast.  Breathing 
deeply  of  the  salt  of  the  sea  in  his 
cradle,  to  the  end  of  his  days  ever 
turning  to  its  imperious  call,  there 
was  always,  in  his  bearing  toward 
Paris,  something  of  the  hostility  of 
the  stranger.  Maupassant's  father, 
Gustavo  de  Maupassant,  belonged  to 
a  Lorraine  family  that  had  established 
itself  in  Normandy  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  novelist. 
The  family  had  been  ennobled  by  the 
Emperor  Francis — in  fact,  had  the 
right  to  carry  the  title  of  marquis. 
Upon  this  right,  Guy,  even  in  the 
years  when  he  was  most  assiduously 
courting  Parisian  society,  never 
traded.  In  that  respect  he  was  no 
"Bel-Ami".  In  1846  Gustave  de 
Maupassant  espoused  Mile.  Laure  Le 
Poittevain,  of  a  family  of  the  upper 
Norman  bourgeoisie.  As  children, 
Laure  and  her  brother  Alfred  had 
been  comrades  of  Gustave  Flaubert, 
a  fact  which  may  be  accepted  as  ex- 
plaining the  ardor  with  which  in 
after  years  the  author  of  "Madame 
Bovary''  devoted  himself  to  Guy's 
literary  training. 

The  marriage  of  Guy's  parents  did 
not  turn  out  happily,  and  soon  after 
the  birth  of  a  second  son — Herv6,  six 
years  younger  than  Guy — ^an  amicable 
separation  was  arranged,  by  the  terms 
of  which  Madame  de  Maupassant 
took  back  her  own  fortune,  retained 
the  children,  and,  for  their  support, 
received  from  her  husband  the  sum 
of  sixteen  hundred  francs  a  year. 
She  made  her  home  in  Etretat,  be- 
tween Havre  and  F^amp  on  the 
Norman  coast,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  boys  passed  the  greater  part  of 
their  childhood.  Until  he  was  thir- 
teen Guy's  education  was  of  an  ex- 


ceedingly desultory  nature,  with  his 
mother  practically  his  only  instructor. 
When  he  entered  the  seminary  at 
Yvetot  he  found  the  discipline  and 
the  society  of  his  commonplace  school- 
mates in  unhappy  contrast  to  the  free 
life  by  the  sea. 

Then  came  the  Lyc^,   in   Rouen. 
There  he  was  happier,  and  he  worked 
diligently,  winning  his  degree  with- 
out trouble.    He  had  already  decided 
upon  a  literary  career,  and,  as  has 
been   so  usual  with  French  men   of 
letters,   he  began   by  writing  verse. 
At  that  period  of  his  life  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  creature  of  great  gayety 
and  bounding  animal  spirits.     That 
splendid    physical    strength,    which, 
outwardly  at  least,  he  always  retained, 
and  which  enabled  him  as  a  swim- 
mer, to  buffet  the  waves  for  hours  at 
a  time — ^he  once  rescued  Swinburne 
when  the  English  poet  was  drowning 
— had,  of  course,  not  been  impaired 
by  excess  or  overwork.     There  are 
many  anecdotes  of  that  time  that  ex- 
plain the  formation  of  the  writer,  and 
particularly  his  methods  of  observa- 
tion.    An    English  maiden   lady   on 
whom  the  high-spirited  youth  played 
a  practical  joke,  later  served  as  the 
model  for  "Miss  Harriet".    All  that 
he  owed  to  Normandy,  to  the  peas- 
ants, the  sailors,  the  country  priests, 
the  keepers  of  taverns — all  the  vivid 
impressions    that    were    to    play    so 
prominent  a  part  in  his  life  work — 
were  then  assimilated.    Then,  in  the 
spring  after  the  War  of  1870,  when 
he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
went  to  Paris.    He  obtained  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  department  of  marine  that 
paid  him  a  yearly  salary  of  fifteen 
hundred  francs.     Later  he  found  a 
more  lucrative  place  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction.     As  an 
employee  of  the  state  he  was  by  no 
means  overzealous.    His  leisure  hours 
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he  devoted  to  boating  on  the  Seine; 
at  the  office  he  scribbled  on  the  paper 
of  the  administration  the  verses  and 
essays  that  on  Sundays  he  submitted 
to  Flaubert's  criticism. 

That  criticism,  supervision,  and  di- 
rection lasted  for  seven  years — ^from 
1873  till  1880.  It  consisted  of  de- 
veloping the  powers  of  observation,  of 
impressing  upon  the  youth  the  older 
man's  arduous  creed  of  style,  of  curb- 
ing with  a  firm  hand  the  natural  de- 
sire for  premature  publication.  At 
the  Sunday  Flaubert  table  young 
Maupassant  was  a  frequent  guest. 
There  he  met  on  terms  of  easy  equal- 
ity the  leading  men  of  letters  of 
France — Edmond  de  Goncourt,  Zola, 
Alphonse  Daudet,  Catulle  Mendes, 
Turgenev,  and  others.  The  appren- 
ticeship came  to  an  end  in  1878  when 
"Boule  de  Suif"  was  included  in  the 
"Soirees  de  MMan". 

Admirable  as  it  unquestionably  is 
as  a  story,  ''Boule  de  Suif"  was  es- 
sentially a  tour  de  force.  The  more 
natural  expression  of  Maupassant's 
talent  was  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
bureaucratic  life  about  him,  and  of 
those  Parisian  scenes  and  streets  with 
which  his  daily  activities  as  an  em- 
ployee brought  him  in  contact.  The 
story  of  Maupassant's  life  from  1880 
to  1890  is  the  story  of  his  books.  In 
the  ten  years  he  produced  six  novels, 
sixteen  volumes  of  short  stories,  three 
volumes  of  travel,  besides  numerous 
newspaper  articles  that  have  not  been 
included  in  the  various  editions  of 
his  works.  His  average  was  rather 
more  than  three  books  a  year,  a  re- 
sult that  he  achieved  by  the  regular- 
ity of  his  work.  He  wrote  every 
morning  from  seven  o'clock  till  noon, 
turning  out  at  least  six  pages  a  day. 
Flaubert,  his  master,  revised  and  re- 
vised, sometimes  spending  days  over 
a  single  sentence,  groping  furiously 


for  hours  in  the  pursuit  of  the  exact 
word.  Maupassant,  as  fastidious  as 
Flaubert  in  the  matter  of  style,  found 
expression  so  easy  that  he  rarely 
erased.  It  was  his  habit,  contrary  to 
general  opinion,  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary draft  of  a  story.  According  to 
one  of  his  friends  he  never  went  to 
bed  without  jotting  down  notes  of  all 
that  had  impressed  him  during  the 
day.  Precision  in  the  matter  of  mi- 
nute details  was  his  creed.  For  ex- 
ample in  "La  Maison  Tellier",  over 
which  he  toiled  for  months,  there  is  a 
scene  introducing  English  and  French 
sailors.  Being  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  English  language  he  went  to 
Turgenev  in  order  to  inform  himself 
exactly  as  to  the  words  of  "Rule 
Britannia". 

Where  it  was  a  case  of  a  Paris 
street  or  structure  he  was  equally 
precise.  In  "L'H6ritage",  that  sin- 
ister tale  of  a  conditional  inheritance, 
the  information  that  the  story  con- 
veys is  that  M.  Cachelln  lived  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  Rue  Rochechouart, 
a  street  that  may  roughly  be  described 
as  being  not  very  far  from  the  Gare 
du  Nord.  It  is  related  that  Maupas- 
sant made  a  careful  study  of  every 
house  of  that  street  near  its  Boule- 
vard Rochechouart  end,  until  he  found 
the  one  structure  that  fitted  the  pur- 
poses of  his  narrative.  The  little 
apartment  in  the  Rue  de  Ck)nstanti- 
nople,  just  back  of  the  Gare  St.  La- 
zare,  where,  in  "Bel-Ami",  Mme.  de 
Marelle  and  George  Duroy  had  their 
meetings,  is  said  to  have  been  drawn 
from  an  apartment  associated  with 
certain  episodes  in  the  author's  own 
life  as  a  man  of  gallantry.  There  was 
perhaps  a  generality  in  placing  the 
ofRce  of  "La  Vie  Frangaise",  where 
Duroy  won  his  spurs  in  journalism, 
in  the  Boulevard  Poissonni^re;  for 
locating  a  Parisian  newspaper  in  that 
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neighborhood  was  something  like  as- 
cribing the  office  of  a  New  York  daily 
to  Park  Row,  or  a  London  daily  to 
Fleet  Street.  In  its  sweep,  "Bel- 
Ami",  more  than  any  other  novel  of 
Maupassant,  is  compact  of  modem 
Paris.  The  very  essence  of  the  eve- 
ning life  of  the  great  boulevard,  with 
its  sidewalk  tables  and  its  flaneurs,  is 
in  the  opening  scene,  cukninating 
with  Duroy's  encounter  with  his  com- 
rade of  the  Algerian  army  days,  For- 
estier.  In  turn  the  narrative  shifts 
to  the  Folies  Berg^res,  to  the  home  of 
the  Forestiers,  No.  17  Rue  Fontaine, 
to  that  of  the  Marelles,  to  Duroy's 
own  miserable  dwelling,  to  the  Bois, 
to  the  church  into  which  the  adven- 
turer pursued  Mme.  Walter,  to  va- 
rious restaurants  and  artists'  studios, 
and  finally  to  the  stately  Madeleine, 
where,  with  ecclesiastical  blessing 
and  admonition,  George  Du  Roy  de 
Gantel  and  Suzanne  Walter  were 
made  man  and  wife. 

The  Paris  of  "Bel-Ami"  is  essen- 
tially the  Paris  of  "Notre  Cceur", 
of  "Fort  Comme  la  Mort",  of  "Mon- 
sieur Parent",  of  "L'Inutile  Beaut6", 
and  "L'H^ritage".  It  was  touched  in 
"Pierre  et  Jean",  "Mont  Oriol",  and 
"Une  Vie".  But  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  continual  change  and  travel 
that  was  such  a  factor  in  Maupas- 
sant's own  life  after  his  first  taste 
of  success,  should  have  been  reflected 
in  the  most  Parisian  of  his  novels. 
Two  journeys,  one  to  Cannes  and  the 
other  to  Rouen,  play  parts  in  "Bel- 
Ami".  The  Norman  Mont  St.  Michel 
and  the  Foret  de  Fontainebleau  are 
woven  into  "Notre  Cceur".  In  his 
books  as  in  his  own  existence  Mau- 
passant needed  a  diversion  from  the 
feverish  turmoil  of  Paris.  If  he  him- 
self could  spare  time  for  sunmier 
weeks  between  the  fdlaisea  of  Etretat, 
for  cruises  in  Mediterranean  waters. 


for  voyages  to  Italy,  Corsica,  Sicily, 
and  Algeria,  he  felt  that  his  char- 
acters were  entitled  to  a  similar  privi- 
lege.   Then,  too,  despite  a  certain  un- 
deniable vein  of  snobbishness,  which 
led  him  to  profess  a  preference  for 
the  company  of  men  and  women  of 
society  over  that  of  his  fellow  liter- 
ary workers,  Maupassant's  liking  for 
the   grand   monde   was   never    thor- 
oughly genuine.     He  became  a  man 
of  fashion,  he  was  sought  after  and 
welcomed     in     the     most     exclusive 
circles,  to  his  talent  even  the  doors 
of  the  old  nobility  were  opened;  yet 
his   attitude  was   ever  one   of    cold 
politeness  and  affected  disdain. 

The  formal  Maupassant  biography 
is  that  of  Maynial.  But  six  or  seven 
years  ago  there  appeared  the  "Recol- 
lections" of  Maupassant's  valet.  Ma- 
jor Arthur  Pendennis's  man-servant, 
Morgan,  taking  leave  of  his  master 
in  some  dissatisfaction,  debated 
whether  he  should  go  in  for  literature 
or  politics.  Had  he  chosen  the  for- 
mer career,  and  become  the  historian 
of  the  grim  old  warrior  he  knew  so 
well,  the  result  might  have  been  a 
book  much  in  the  vein  of  Francois's 
book.  For  to  the  valet  the  master  was 
above  all  a  dandy  and  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world.  It  was  very  fine, 
perhaps,  to  have  written  "Bel-Ami", 
and  "Fort  Comme  la  Mort",  and 
"Pierre  et  Jean".  But  what  really 
stirred  the  pride  of  Francois,  and 
made  him  assume  airs  over  other 
gentlemen's  gentlemen,  was  the  posi- 
tion of  Maupassant  as  a  boulevardier, 
his  friendships  with  aristocratic 
names,  his  successes  with  women. 
Yet  now  and  then  Francois  conde- 
scends to  throw  light  on  Maupassant 
the  craftsman.  For  example,  the  pub- 
lication of  "Fort  Comme  la  Mort"  in 
March,  1889,  was  a  triumph  for 
Maupassant,  but  brought  him  so  many 
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visits  from  young  writers  that  he 
began  to  complain.  Francois  quotes 
him: 

They  tire  me  to  death.  I  want  the  morn- 
ing for  my  work,  and  really  they  are  be- 
coming: too  numerouB.  Henceforth  I  will 
receive  them  only  by  appointment  Of 
course  I  like  to  be  of  uae  to  them;  but  very 
often  what  I  tell  them  does  no  good.  Now 
that  young:  fellow  who  has  just  left  me ;  it  to 
a  waste  of  time  to  give  him  good  advice;  he 
is  so  dissipated.  He  never  thinks  about  his 
work,  and  yet  imagines  he  will  become  a 
novel  writer!  It  is  impossible,  impossible! 
Tou  understand,  in  order  to  write  a  novel, 
you  must  think  of  it  constantly,  all  the  char- 
acters must  be  in  their  proper  places,  every- 
thing must  be  settled  before  you  begin  writing 
the  first  pages,  otherwise  you  must  begin 
every  day  all  over  again.  Then  there  is  a 
muddle,  from  which  you  can  never  come  out 
successfully.  It  is  not  the  work  of  one  day, 
even  for  a  practised  writer,  let  alone  a  be- 
ginner. 

Francois  himself  had  some  opinions 
on  literary  matters.  An  excursion 
into  the  environs  once  led  master  and 
man  in  the  direction  of  Zola's  house 
at  M^an.  Francois,  in  response  to 
a  question,  acknowledged  acquaintance 
with  the  "Rougon-Macquart"  series, 
and  added: 

Since  you  really  wish  to  know  what  I  think 
of  the  books  I  will  tell  you.  M.  Zola  exag- 
gerates terribly  when  talking  about  servants. 
He  puts  all  sorts  of  horrors  in  the  mouths 
of  the  maids ;  in  **Pot-Bouille"  he  makes  them 
scream  the  nastiest  expressions  out  of  the 
courtyard  windows.  I  repeat,  sir,  all  this  Is 
exaggerated.  Twenty-live  years  have  I  been 
a  servant,  and  I  have  never  heard  speeches 
bordering  in  any  way  on  those  M.  Zola  puts 
in  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  M.  Zola 
sought  his  documents  on  the  very  lowest  rung 
of  the  ladder.  I  wonder  Where  he  got  them, 
li  is  not  fair  to  attack  defenceless  beings, 
who  are  very  often  interesting.  How  many 
times  during  a  day  does  a  poor  maid-servant 
trample  on  her  own  self-respect  so  as  to  keep 
her  place  and  remain  an  honest  girl !  And 
that,  so  as  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  may 
pocket  thirty  francs,  out  of  which  she  buys 
what  she  cannot  do  without,  sending  the  rest 
to  her  old  father  and  mother,  who  still  are 
obliged  to  support  young  children,  and  are 
often  helpless  on  account  of  their  Inflrmlties. 

Francis  was  with  Maupassant  dur- 
ing   the    last,    tragic    yeiars.      The 


trouble  with  the  novelist's  eyes,  which 
so  often  interfered  with  his  work, 
began  as  early  as  1885.  To  repair 
excesses,  and  to  soften  suffering,  he 
indulged  in  ether,  cocaine,  morphine, 
and  hasheesh.  The  impending  crasli 
was  foreshadowed  in  such  tales  as 
"Le  Horla",  "Lui",  "Fou",  and  "Qui 
Sait?''  The  story  of  the  actual  break- 
dovm  has  never  been  made  quite  clear. 
Francois  hintingly  attributed  it  to 
the  "lady  of  the  pearl-grey  dress  and 
golden  waistband",  and  to  a  myste- 
rious telegram  from  an  eastern  land. 
There  was  a  journey  to  the  He 
Sainte-Marguerite  during  which  some 
weird  and  horrible  thing  happened. 
But  what  it  was  no  one  seems  to 
know.  A  week  later  at  Cannes,  Mau- 
passant made  two  attempts  at  suicide. 
Then  he  had  the  delusion  that  war 
had  been  declared  between  France 
and  Germany.  He  was  feverishly 
eager  to  go  to  the  front  and  made 
Francis  swear  to  follow  him  to  the 
defense  of  the  eastern  frontier.  "Dur- 
ing our  numerous  journeys",  recorded 
Francois,  "he  always  gave  me  his 
military  certificate  to  take  care  of, 
for  fear  this  should  be  lost  in  the 
enormous    quantities    of    papers    he 

possessed." 

Then  again,  and  for  the  last  time, 
Paris,  or  rather  the  outskirts  of 
Paris;  the  maison  de  santS  of  Dr. 
Blanche,  at  Passy,  where  he  was  to 
remain  till  the  end. 

They  are  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate, those  last  days.  There  were 
periods  of  gibbering  and  violence. 
He  imagined  countless  invisible  ene- 
mies. Even  against  the  faithful 
Francis  he  turned,  accusing  him  of 
having  taken  his  place  on  the  "Fig- 
aro", and  slandered  him  in  heaven. 
"I  beg  you  to  leave  me;  I  refuse  to  see 
you  any  more."  In  a  savage  moment 
he  hurled  a  billiard  ball  at  the  head 
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of  another  inmate.  Again  his  mad- 
ness would  take  the  form  of  belief  in 
his  own  Monte  Cristo-like  wealth — 
the  folie  dea  grandeurs — ^when  he 
would  rush  about  calling  to  an  imagi- 
nary broker  to  sell  the  French  rentes, 
en  bloc. 

Now  and  then  there  was  an  hour  of 
lucidity,  of  caknness,  of  comparative 
peace,  when  he  was  able  to  recognize 
friends,  when,  looking  out  of  his  win- 
dow, he  could  see  the  glittering  lights 
of  the  city,  and  imagine  the  Madame 
de  Burnes,  the  Madame  de  Marelles, 
the  Olivier  Bertins,  the  George  Du- 
roys,  going  about  their  business  and 
their  pleasure  as  usual.    Perhaps  he 


recalled  the  days  of  his  lusty  strengttkf 
when  he  had  ever  been  so  ready  to 
faire  la  noce.  But  sparkling  as  had 
been  the  wit,  loud  as  had  been  the 
laughter,  there  was  always  the  under- 
tone of  bitter,  weary  sadness.  Often 
his  heart  had  leaped  to  fugitive  joys, 
to  the  delights  of  the  palate,  to  the 
glamour  of  woman's  beauty,  to  the 
speckle  of  snow-capped  mountain 
peaks,  to  the  surge  and  roar  of  the 
sea.  But  ever  in  that  heart  there 
was  a  deep  cavern,  locked  ti£:ht 
against  the  world,  and  in  that  cavern 
there  was  gloom,  infinite!  gloom,  the 
gloom  of  a  man  alone,  always  alone, 
and  gnashing  in  the  darkness. 


ENGLISH  BOOKS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

BY  EVELINE  A.  THOMSON 


I  can  think  of  few  more  interesting 
things  to  do  than  to  teach  English  at 
Constantinople  College  for  girls.  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  four  grey  stone  build- 
ings standing  on  the  heights  of  the 
Greek  village  of  Arnaoutkeuy  on  the 
Bosphorus,  and  looking  out  over  the 
sapphire  strip  of  water  toward  Asia 
and  the  rising  sun.  Imagine  these 
buildings  fitted  up  with  lecture  halls, 
laboratories,  reading-rooms,  and  dor- 
mitories ;  and  seeming  curiously  west- 
em  and  American  as  they  tower  above 
the  narrow,  unpainted,  wooden  houses 
and  quaint  little  mosques  and  churches 
perched  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  vil- 
lage. Into  these  buildings  put  groups 
of  eager  young  students  of  abnost 
every  nation  under  heaven — Arme- 
nian, Greek,  Jew,  Turk,  Bulgarian, 
Albanian,  Arab,  Persian,  European, 
and  American,  living  and  learning, 
loving  and  hating,  imbibing  and  im- 


parting, and  you  have  in  some  meas- 
ure the  physical  aspect  of  this  unusual 
American  college  for  girls  in  Constan- 
tinople. 

To  teach  your  ovm  language  is  al- 
ways an  alluring  occupation.  But 
teaching  it  to  Near  Eastern  girls, 
gathered  in  the  beautiful  city  which 
is  the  gateway  from  Asia  in  Europe, 
has  a  charm  all  its  own.  To  begin 
with,  you  learn  a  very  great  deal 
about  your  rich,  confusing,  and  alto- 
gether illogical  mother  tongue,  and  at 
the  same  time  you  catch  fleeting 
glimpses  of  oriental  and  Slavic  minds 
and  modes  of  thought  that  repay  you 
a  hundredfold  for  any  drudgery  that 
may  be  connected  with  the  work. 
After  a  few  years  of  experience,  when 
you  have  caught  the  eastern  methods 
of  expression,  when  you  have  noted  the 
likes  and  dislikes  manifested  toward 
your  own  literature,  you  try  to  picture 
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to  yourself  the  background  of  books 
and  letters  which  these  girls  have 
brought  from  their  old-world  ancestry 
and  eastern  homes  to  your  modem 
American  classroom.  You  grope  for  a 
long  time  in  the  dark  and  feel  it  would 
take  a  lifetime  to  discover  all  there  is 
to  know  of  the  minds  behind  these 
eager  foreign  faces  in  front  of  you. 
You  find  that  generalizing  is  ahnost 
impossible;  that  each  nationality 
shows  startling  differences;  that  you, 
with  your  western  training  and  direct 
manner  of  thought,  must  indeed  have 
infinite  patience  and  infinite  sympathy 
to  understand  the  devious  workings 
of  the  oriental  mind. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  not  only  to 
teach  at  Constantinople  College  but 
also  to  study  there,  so  that  in  my  stu- 
dent days  I  learned  my  own  language 
side  by  side  with  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Turks.  Let  me  say 
that  often,  to  my  chagrin,  their  turn 
of  phrase  and  mode  of  description 
were  far  more  vivid  than  my  own, 
although  my  grammar  was  more  cor- 
rect From  their  enthusiasms  and 
from  our  long  conversations  on  the 
meaning  of  the  universe,  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  students  the  world 
over,  did  I  learn  what  they  had  been 
reading  before  the  door  to  English 
literature  was  opened  to  them,  and 
what  they  understood  and  appreciated 
in  that  literature,  once  they  were  able 
to  reach  out  and  taste  its  sweets. 

A  few  things  can  be  said  of  Near 
Eastern  literature  in  general.  One 
fact  never  to  be  forgotten  is  that  the 
ancient  classic  period  is  held  in  con- 
stant remembrance.  These  people  live 
in  past  history,  which  has  been  kept 
alive  and  glowing  by  their  ancient 
writers  and  poets.  The  Armenians 
remember  the  time  when  the  great 
Armenian  nation  defeated  the  Per- 
sians  hundreds   of   years   ago.    The 


Greeks  speak  with  familiarity  of  "our 
great  writers",  Euripides,  Socrates, 
Plato;  the  Bulgarians  turn  to  ancient 
Slavic,  in  which  language  is  recorded 
the  history  of  the  one-time  Great  Em- 
pire of  the  Bulgars;  and  the  Turks,  if 
they  have  any  pretensions  toward  edu- 
cation, are  familiar  with  the  Persian 
and  Arabic  poets,  whose  literature 
they  consider  a  part  of  their  own. 

Another  feature  of  present-day 
Near  Eastern  literature  is  its  in- 
tensely nationalistic  temper^  For  al- 
most a  hundred  years,  ever  since  the 
Balkan  States  began  to  be  released 
from  the  paralyzing  tyranny  of  Turk- 
ish oppression,  when  all  national  writ- 
ing was  ruthlessly  suppressed,  these 
liberated  people  have  burst  forth  with 
extraordinary  vigor  into  songs  and 
stories  of  their  freedom,  their  dreams 
of  greatness,  and  their  national  as- 
pirations. Every  modem  Balkan  poet 
is  a  zealous  patriot.  A  tragic  strain 
as  well  as  a  fiery  nationalism  run 
through  all  their  writings  and  the 
students  at  the  college  reflect  and  ap- 
preciate both. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Serbia, 
and  Montenegro  have  all  enjoyed  po- 
litical liberty  for  some  years,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  that 
is,  Ottoman  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Turks,  have  only  since  1908  had  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press.  Before  that 
time  all  writing  bearing  upon  national 
or  religious  subjects  was  impossible, 
so  it  can  easily  be  imagined  what  an 
outburst  of  fervent  words — ^poetry  and 
prose — there  has  been  in  Turkey  in 
the  last  ten  years.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
certain  inspired  Turkish  poet,  who 
lived  in  an  interesting  house  perched 
on  the  very  edge  of  a  cliff  overlooking 
the  Bosphorus.  He  was  an  idealist 
and  an  ardent  member  of  the  Young 
Turk  party  when  it  was  a  revolution- 
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ary  society  representing  the  best 
minds  of  the  Empire.  Of  course  he 
could  not  allow  his  real  sympathies  to 
be  known,  as  in  those  days  a  Young 
Turk  was  in  constant  danger  of  his 
life.  He  did  not  dare  to  write  or  have 
published  any  of  the  many  patriotic 
poems  which  he  composed;  so  he  and 
his  wif  e»  a  lady  of  great  charm  and  in- 
telligence, learned  them  by  heart,  and 
when  at  last  despotism  in  Turkey  was 
crushed,  the  poems  appeared  in  print. 

I  remember,  too,  a  Greek  fellow  stu- 
dent's telling  me  how  her  father, 
shortly  after  the  massacres  of  1896, 
decided  to  bum  all  the  books  he  pos- 
sessed. "There  was  nothing  revolu- 
tionary in  them",  she  said,  "but  any- 
thing turitten  is  to  a  Turk  dangerous, 
and  who  knows  what  they  might  have 
done  to  my  father  if  they  had  searched 
our  house  and  found  many  Greek 
books  in  it?  So  we  had  a  bonfire,  a 
great  bonfire  in  the  back  garden,  and 
all  our  beautiful  old  Greek  books  went 
up  in  flames!" 

Another  girl,  an  Armenian,  told  me 
how  for  years  her  mother  had  kept 
sewn  up  in  her  mattress  copies  of  cer- 
tain patriotic  Armenian  songs,  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  and  mother  to  daughter  for  many 
generations.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
present  Near  Eastern  folk  cannot  get 
their  fill  of  patriotic  verse  and  story. 
They  have  hungered  and  thirsted  for 
it  for  years,  and  they  are  children  in 
their  naive  relish  of  sonorous  battle 
songs  and  ancient  epics. 

The  college  library,  which  boasts 
some  6,000  volumes,  ha§  a  fair  sprin- 
kling of  books  in  the  vernacular,  for 
the  students  are  urged  to  study  their 
own  language  as  well  as  English.  All 
libraries  are  windows  looking  out 
upon  new  worlds,  but  this  small  col- 
lection of  books,  western  and  eastern, 
ancient  and  modem,  in  an  American 


institution  in  Turkey  certainly  holds 
a  unique  position  in  that  respect. 
How  many  are  the  windows  and  hovi^ 
strange  and  interesting  the  outlooks 
which  the  eastern  students  can  enjoy 
through  the  books  there  assembled. 
It  is  a  popular  place  and  its  volumes 
are  well  worn.  Here  East  meets 
West  and  strives  to  understand. 

Many  students,  who  have  already 
had  training  in  European  schools,  of 
which  there  are  a  goodly  number  in  the 
Empire,  often  possess  an  astonishing 
familiarity  with  certain  French  clas- 
sics. They  are  inclined  to  amaze  the 
English  professor  by  quoting  Balzac, 
Dumas,  George  Sand,  and  Moli^re  and 
to  have  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  a  complete  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  Maupassant.  Near 
Eastern  girls  develop  much  earlier 
than  western  girls  and,  while  they  are 
supposed  to  be  sheltered  and  protected 
in  every  way  that  is  physically  pos- 
sible, their  knowledge  of  the  world 
through  books  is  often  startling.  Bul- 
garian girls  are  as  a  rule  familiar 
with  most  of  the  modem  Russian 
writers.  While  Russian  and  Bulgarian 
are  different  languages,  an  educated 
person  knowing  one  can  read  the  other 
easily.  Also  there  are  many  Bul- 
garian translations  of  Russian  books. 
Nearly  all  students  before  they  come 
to  the  college  can  read  one  other  lan- 
guage besides  their  own. 

As  to  their  appreciation  of  English 
literature,  it  is  very  real.  They  are 
good  linguists  and  soon  master  the 
language.  Poetry  they  are  very  fond 
of,  having,  as  they  do,  an  instinctive 
musical  sense.  They  find,  however, 
that  English  poetry  is  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  understand,  espe- 
cially modem  poetry.  It  must  be  read 
and  interpreted  to  them  slowly  and 
with  sympathy,  but  once  they  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  it,  they  are  quick 
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to  respond.  They  like  to  memorize 
poetry,  though  the  effect  of  hearing 
an  Armenian  tongue  declaim  "Hamlet" 
or  a  Greek  recite  "In  Memoriam''  is 
often  rather  painful  for  the  sensitive 
English  ears  of  the  professor.  Stories 
and  novels,  especially  about  American 
life,  interest  and  absorb  them.  They 
are  quick  to  see  dramatic  values;  and 
plays  of  any  kind,  the  more  tragic  the 
better,  make  a  direct  appeal.  It  is 
more  difficult  for  them  to  appreciate 
humor  in  literature,  though  even  here 
their  understanding  is  astonishing.  I 
remember  a  classmate  of  mine,  a  most 
intelligent  Greek  girl,  who  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Dickens.  She  never 
could  have  enough  of  him  and  read 
and  reread  him.  She  was  also  in  the 
habit  of  quoting  Mr.  Micawber  and 
Sam  Weller,  with  as  keen  delight  and 
often  with  far  greater  accuracy  than 
many  English  people.  She  once  won 
a  competitive  prize  for  an  essay  on 
"Shakespeare's  Jesters'',  which  was 
incredibly  good  in  its  analysis  of 
Shakespeare's  humor. 


I  remember  a  Bulgarian  student 
whose  hero  was  Emerson.  It  is  a  long 
way  from  Concord  to  Sofia,  but  human 
aspirations  are  the  same  and  the  great 
American  thinker  touches  the  human 
chord  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the 
west. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the 
way  to  Constantinople  is  open,  I  hope 
to  return  to  my  English  classroom 
there.  What  is  going  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  future?  How  much  will  the 
west  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation 
and  regeneration  of  the  Near  East? 
Will  the  hostile  nations  of  those 
troublesome  comers  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope ever  work  out  a  peaceful  basis  of 
cooperation?  Will  the  East  ever  un- 
derstand the  West?  It  is  impossible 
to  prophesy;  but  I  cherish  the  belief 
that  the  humble  professor  of  English, 
with  the  help  of  the  little  nucleus  of 
books  in  the  Constantinople  College 
library  on  the  Bosphorus,  can  feel  she 
has  an  infinitesimal  share  in  answer- 
ing these  questions  in  the  new  era  that 
is  dawning. 
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London,  June  1,  1919. 

I  forget  whether  in  a  former  letter 
I  explained  one  curious  thing  about 
the  London  book  market  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  long  novel  in  Eng- 
land. The  facts  are  singular,  and  de- 
serve recognition,  so  I  will  risk  repeti- 
tion and  make  the  explanation  now. 
The  long  novel  is  in  England  more 
profitable  than  the  short  one.  That 
is,  if  the  book  has  any  quality  at  all. 
If  it  is  a  question  of  realizing  profit 
upon  a  small  sale,  every  publisher  will 
give  preference  to  the  conte,  such  as 
Oliver  Onions's  "In  Accordance  with 
the  Evidence"  or  Rebecca  West's  "The 
Return  of  the  Soldier".  But  in  gen- 
eral the  books  which  have  had  the 
greatest  vogue  here  are  the  long 
books. 

The  reason  is  easily  made  clear.  We 
sell  most  of  our  novels  to  the  cir- 
culating libraries,  as  I  have  certainly 
demonstrated  in  an  earlier  letter.  The 
libraries  take  as  few  copies  of  every 
book  as  they  can.  No  blame  attaches 
to  them  for  such  economy.  If  the 
book  "reads  well" — a  library  phrase — 
more  copies  can  be  bought,  and  in  any 
case  it  is  evident  that  the  quicker  the 
books  are  read  the  sooner  are  the 
copies  in  circulation  returned  and 
once  again  sent  out  to  eager  readers. 
A  short  book  is  read  in  an  evening. 
It  comes  back  the  next  day.  Fewer 
copies  of  a  short  book  are  needed  to 
supply  a  demand  than  are  required 
of  a  long  book  which  takes  several 
days  to  get  through.  The  long  book 
stays  out  longer.  The  ebb  and  flow 
of  its  circulation  is  slower.  There- 
fore, more  copies  have  to  be  obtained 


if  the  libraries  are  to  keep  pace  i^ith 
the  demand  among  their  subscribers. 
It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  a 
long  book  sells  in  a  proportion  of  five 
to  one  against  a  short  novel  which 
attains  the  same  circulation  throu^rh 
the  libraries.  This  is  putting  the 
case  at  its  simplest.  You  cannot  ob- 
tain for  a  short  novel  anything  like 
the  sale  possible  to  a  long  one.  The 
same  copy  is  read  over  and  over 
again. 

There  is  another  point  in  favor  of 
the  long  book,  and  that  is  that  many 
people  read  part  of  a  book,  like  it, 
and  are  prevented  from  continuing 
their  reading  for  several  days.  They 
pat  the  book,  and  say  wisely,  "I  must 
go  on  with  you  another  time".  Op- 
portunity for  the  resumed  reading: 
does  not  come  for  some  days.  The 
book  remains  unopened.  Sometimes 
it  is  never  taken  up  again,  but  re- 
mains out  on  the  table  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  is  at  last  sent  back 
to  the  library  because  in  the  interval 
the  reader's  enthusiasm  has  cooled 
and  his  curiosity  has  been  aroused 
about  another  book  altogether.  This 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  it  is  well 
worth  considering,  because  I  believe 
that  the  same  element  does  not  affect 
success  in  any  other  country.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  English  literary  con- 
ditions. 

«    «    « 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the 
point.  In  1917  Norman  Douglas  pub- 
lished a  most  astonishing  novel  called 
"South  Wind".  It  was  in  some  ways 
a  great  work,  but  it  was  not  written 
in  a  popular  style,  and  anybody  com- 
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ing  across  it  in  manuscript  might 
have  been  forgiven  for  thinking  that 
it  had  little  chance  of  wide  sale.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  had  a  notable  run. 
It  kept  on  selling.  Yet  I  never  met 
anybody  who  had  read  it  all  through. 
All  who  had  attempted  it  acknowl- 
edged its  quality,  but  all  candidly 
confessed  to  having  felt  it  too  good 
to  be  read  hastily.  My  own  belief — 
it  is  a  private  vanity — is  that  I  am 
the  only  person  who  has  read  the 
book  throughout;  and  I  did  it  be- 
cause I  received  a  personal  request 
from  a  very  good  friend  to  read  a 
chapter  at  a  time  in  the  copy  he  gave 
me.  I  have  seen  that  book  in  all 
sorts  of  places,  and  I  honestly  believe 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten  people  who 
began  it  said,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
'This  is  too  good  to  be  hurried  over. 
I'll  keep  it  until  my  mind's  clearer". 
Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  demand 
continued,  and  more  copies  were  put 
into  circulation.  I  am  very  glad,  for 
the  book  is  a  rich  feast,  and  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  has  had,  what  so 
few  of  us  have  had,  real  experience  of 
life    in    all    sorts    of    extraordinary 

comers  of  the  earth. 

«    «    « 

Douglas  is  a  man  of  outstanding 
personality.  He  has  done  strange 
things,  .and  thought  strange  original 
thoughts,  and  he  is  a  natural  wan- 
derer upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  He 
does  not  care  for  authorship,  and  I 
think  would  rather  starve  than  write 
another  book.  He  is  not  wholly  an 
Englishman.  I  believe  his  mother 
was  Austrian,  and  a  member  of  a 
family  noted  for  romantic  marriages. 
He  is  a  linguist  with  a  gift  for  style — 
which  is  a  thing  so  rare  as  to  deserve 
honorable  mention.  He  has  written 
in  German  a  brochure*  upon  the  rep- 


•"Herpetology    of    the    Grand    Duchy    of 
Baden." 


tile  life  peculiar  to  a  German  Duchy. 
He  has  written  of  Italy,  of  North 
Africa,  of  Old  Calabria,  of  saints 
and  wrongdoers,  of  bishops  and  male- 
factors. He  has  been  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  has  drawn  the  extra 
pay  allowed  to  those  in  the  diplomatic 
service  for  proficiency  in  Russian.  I 
have  been  told  that  it  was  he  who 
first  drew  up  a  memorandum  regard- 
ing the  Murman  coast,  a  memorandum 
which,  for  all  I  know,  may  at  this 
moment  be  the  authority  upon  which 
the  British  Foreign  Office  is  working 
in  relation  to  the  military  operations 
now  in  progress.  Is  not  that  an 
astounding  record  for  a  man  who 
cannot  be  more  than  fifty? 

There  is  one  bookseller  in  London 
who  has  been  made  to  swear  an  oath 
to  one  of  the  most  noted  of  our  bibli- 
ophiles that  he  will  never  be  without 
a  copy  of  Douglas's  book,  ''Old  Cala- 
bria", and  this  book  is  already  a 
rarity.  It  is,  like  Douglas's  other 
work,  a  minor  classic,  and  one  day  we 
shall  have  a  collected  edition  which 
will  be  regarded  as  a  fitting  monu- 
ment to  a  bizarre  man  of  letters  long 
secretly  admired  by  the  elect.  There 
may  even  be  a  biography.  Long  may 
that  biography  be  unneeded!  But 
may  the  collected  edition  come  soon! 
The  books  are  not  easy  reading  be- 
cause Douglas's  ironic  allusiveness, 
and  his  diabolical  Pyrrhonism,  and 
his  wit  and  individual  outlook  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  reader 
commonly  fed  by  spoon;  but  for  those 
who  care  for  such  ironic  wit  each  of 
the  books,  picturesque  as  all  of  them 

are,  is  a  feast. 

«    «    « 

I  have  been  reading  a  book  written 
by  another  man  of  strange  experience 
—Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt.  The  book 
is  called  "My  Diaries",  and  the  au- 
thor is  one  of  those  Englishmen  who 
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are  looked  at  askance  by  conventional 
Englishmen  as  hopelessly  wrong- 
headed  in  all  political  matters  what' 
soever.  He  glories  in  his  originality 
of  outlook,  has  been  in  prison  for  po- 
litical reasons,  is  a  poet  and  publicist, 
a  breeder  of  blood  Arab  steeds,  a 
landowner,  a  Radical,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  things  equally  contradictory. 
His  interest  in  international  affairs  is 
enormous.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
most  famous  of  our  politicians  and 
social  leaders  is  perhaps  unsurpassed. 
His  literary  reputation  is  high,  and 
his  literary  acquaintance  has  been 
wide  and  distinguished. 

All  these  things  give  his  book  a 
curious  personal  value,  but  the  book 
does  not  depend  upon  either  the  au- 
thor's political  views  or  his  person- 
ality for  its  interest.  It  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  a  view  of  English  life 
between  the  years  1888  and  1900;  al- 
though at  times  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Blunt  is  biased  in 
his  readings  of  character  and  of 
events.  This  matter  is  not  one  for  a 
literary  causerie,  so  I  will  not  en- 
large upon  it.  What  I  should  like  to 
do,  is  to  quote  one  or  two  stories  from 
the  book  which  have  a  literary  in- 
terest. Mr.  Blunt  belongs  to  the  gen- 
eration of  Morris  and  Bume-Jones, 
and  he  knows  all  the  anecdotes  about 
the  writers  of  his  day.  Morris  was  a 
particular  love  of  his,  but  he  candidly 
admits  that  he  thinks  the  love  was  all 
upon  one  side,  though  Morris  enjoyed 
his  company.  An  entry  in  the  "Dia- 
ries" for  a  day  in  August,  1891,  is 
amusing: 

Had  supper  with  Morris  and  his  wfffe  and 
her  Bister,  Miss  Burden,  and  a  Mr.  Walker 
(Emery  Walker)  who  helps  in  the  printing 
work.  .  .  .  Morris  was  immensely  pleased 
when  I  told  him  that  I  had  read  his  "News 
from  Nowhere",  and  that  Anne  also  had 
read  it.  He  gave  an  amusing  account  of  an 
old  house  "that  that  fellow  Watts  (the 
painter)   had  been  daubing  over".     "But  a 


coat  of  whitewash",  he  said,  '*woald  soon 
set  that  right"  I  told  him  in  return  abtiut 
G^eorge  Wyndham's  visit  to  Swinburne  at 
Putney,  a  few  months  ago.  when  the  other 
Watts,  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  had  tneleted 
on  talking  politics  with  him  instead  of  liter- 
ature, to  George's  disgust,  and  how  it  had 
ended  in  Watts's  reading  out  his  own  poema 
instead  of  letting  Swinburne  read  his.  IV'atts. 
George  tells  me,  keeps  Swinburne  prisoner,  as 
a  keeper  keeps  a  lunatic.  He  had  explained  to 
George  that  some  years  ago  he  had  found 
Swinburne  in  bed,  dying  of  what  is  called 
"drunkard's  diarrhoea",  and  that  having  Sot 
him  round,  he  now  considers  Swinburne  as 
his  own  property,  and  treats  him  like  a 
naughty  boy,  "a  case",  said  George,  "for 
police  interference". 

There  are  (^ndid  comments   upon 
Alfred  Austin  and  his  laureateship 
which   I   should   like   to  quote;    but 
they  are  rather  long.    Mr.  Blunt  had 
personal   acquaintance   with    Austin, 
"the  most  absurd  little  cock  sparrow 
of  a  man  ever  seen'',  and  on<^  com- 
pared notes  with  him  as  to  rival  ideas 
of  heaven.     Mr.  Blunt's  own  notion 
was  somewhat  oriental,  of  a  garden 
with  running  water,  and  a  sleep  for  a 
hundred  thousand  years,   and   birds 
singing,  and  so  on.    Alfred  Austin's 
wish,  on  the  contrary,  was  "to  sit  also 
in  a  garden,  and  while  he  sat  to  re- 
ceive constant  telegrams  announcinsr 
alternately  a  British  victory  by  sea, 
and  a  British  victory  by  land''.    This 
seems  to  me  a  delightfully  character- 
istic story. 

«    «    « 

Another  poet  who  comes  out  amus- 
ingly in  Mr.  Blunt's  pages  is  Francis 
Thompson.  He  visited  Newbuildings 
(Mr.  Blunt's  beautiful  home  in  Sus- 
sex) in  ccmipany  with  Alice  and  Wil- 
frid Meynell.    Mr.  Blunt  describes : 

I  had  invited  them  to  come  for  the  nisht, 
but  Mesmell  had  explained  that  this  waa 
impossible,  "the  poet  (Thompson)  bavins 
an  inconvenient  habit  of  setting  his  bed  on 
lire".  They  came  down,  however,  for  the 
day.  I  met  them  at  the  station,  a  very 
lovely  day,  and  as  we  drove  through  the 
woods  Meynell  pointed  out  to  me  that   the 
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••poet  of  nature"  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
"Globe"  newspaper  he  had  brought  down  with 
him  in  the  train,  such  being  the  way  with 
London  poets.  Thompson,  though  bom  in 
Lancashire  and  speaking  English  with  a  broad 
provincial  accent,  is  a  true  cockney.  He  is 
a  little  weak-eyed,  red-nosed  young  man  of 
the  degenerate  London  type,  with  a  com- 
plete absence  of  virility  and  a  look  of  rap- 
tured dependence  on  Mrs.  Meynell  which  is 
most  touching.  He  Is  very  shy.  but  was 
able  to  talk  a  little  when  the  general  con- 
versation was  not  too  loud,  and  he  seems 
good-hearted  and  quite  unpretending.  .  .  . 
When  we  all  went  out  after  luncheon  to  the 
woods,  I  found  him  quite  ignorant  of  the 
names  of  the  commonest  trees,  even  the  elm, 
which  he  must  have  seen  every  day  in  Lon- 
don. I  pointed  one  out  to  him,  and  he  said, 
"I  think,  a  maple'*. 

I  can  just  see  that  picture,  and  Mr. 

Blunt's  courteous  amazement! 

«    «    « 

Hugh  Walpole  tells  me  that  he  is 
going  to  America  in  September,  so  I 
suppose  he  will  be  with  you  within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  appearance  of  this 
letter.  When  you  meet  him  there  is 
one  book  of  his  you  must  not  men- 
tion. That  book  is  "Mr.  Perrin  and 
Mr.  Traill" — in  the  American  edition, 
called  "The  Gods  and  Mr.  Perrin". 
It  has  been  mentioned  to  Walpole  too 
often.  One  fatality  about  writing  a 
book  that  attracts  a  great  deal  of 
attention  is  that  it  always  is  men- 
tioned by  strangers  as  a  passport  to 
an  author's  heart  Wells,  for  ex- 
ample, is  surrounded  by  people  who 
demand  another  "Kipps".  They  say, 
"Oh,  Mr.  Wells,  I  do  wish  you'd  write 
another  *Kipps'!"  That  happens  with 
Walpole  about  "Perrin".  Another 
fault  readers  have  is  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  author  with  a  particular 
character  in  one  of  his  works.  Again 
the  case  of  Wells  and  Kipps  occurs  to 
me.  And  again  there  is  appositeness 
in  the  reference  to  Walpole,  for  he  has 
suffered  from  the  assumption  that 
Durward,  in  the  two  Russian  novels, 
is  Hugh  Walpole.  This  is  false,  as 
anybody    who    meets    Walpole    wiU 


realize.  Hugh  is  a  great  big  young 
man,  who  doesn't  get  any  thinner,  he 
tells  me;  and  he  is  one  of  the  best 
companions  one  could  have.  He  is  a 
most  amusing  talker,  and  he  knows  all 
about  everybody.  Recently  I  met  a 
young  man  whom  I  could  not  "place". 
I  asked  the  man  who  introduced  us 
who  this  young  person  was,  and  he 
knew  of  no  special  identifying  fact. 
I  asked  others,  because  it  seemed  to 
me  that  there  was  a  familiarity  about 
the  name.  Then,  by  chance,  I  men- 
tioned him  to  Walpole.  At  once  I 
knew  all. 

Another  thing,  Walpole  really  has 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  in 
English  literature  at  the  present 
time.  He  does  read  contemporary 
books,  which  no  other  writer  I  know 
has  the  inclination  or  the  patience  to 
do.  He  is  interested  in  what  other 
men  are  doing,  and  he  is  very  gen- 
erous in  praising  their  work.  That 
is  a  very  good  thing,  and  a  rare  thing. 
Walpole  has  enthusiasm,  and  his  talk, 
being  full  of  personal  knowledge,  has 
unusual  freshness.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  that  he  has  his  own  way  of 
heightening  the  effects  of  his  narra- 
tions. No  genuine  narrator  is  with- 
out this  gift.  But  in  Walpole  there 
is  such  irresistible — not  exactly  mal- 
ice, but — salt,  that  the  effect  is  trebly 
heightened.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
Walpole  will  make  Americans  laugh 
by  his  tales  of  English  literary  so- 
ciety. I  almost  wish  I  could  be  by,  so 
as  to  say,  wamingly,  "Don't  believe 
it  all !"  If  I  were  to  say  such  a  thing, 
he  would  assuredly  retort  by  suggest- 
ing that  my  own  tales  were  no  more 
veracious — but  rather  less;  but  that 
Is  his  affair. 

He  has  just  been  giving  me  a  tab- 
ular statement  of  the  qualities  of 
various  living  novelists.  They  are 
amusing.     They  show  that  Walpole, 
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in  spite  of  his  air  of  innocence,  which 
has  already  deceived  one  writer  in 
The  Bookman,  has  a  fund  of  shrewd- 
ness not  altogether  common.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  the  point  I  made  just 
noW|  about  his  attitude  to  his  con- 
temporaries. He  is  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  friendship  with  those  who 
might  superficially  be  supposed  his 
rivals.  Unkind  people  say  that  he  is 
barometric,  but  this  is  not  true.  I 
know  only  one  other  man  who  can 
admire  his  contemporaries  (novelists) 
in  a  broad-minded  fashion.  That  man 
is  Bennett,  who  of  all  living  men  is 
the  least  prone  to  jealousy,  and  the 
most  ready  to  appreciate  the  work  of 
any  author  of  any  kind,  so  long  as  he 
really  has  gifts.  Walpole  knows  them 
all.  He  is  the  friend  of  authors  as 
diverse  as  Conrad,  Bennett,  Mase- 
field,  Swinnerton  and  May  Sinclair. 
You  could  hardly  have  a  more  catholic 
taste.  I  can't  pretend  to  it  myself. 
And,  in  addition,  Walpole  keeps  a 
quite  special  place  in  his  heart  for 
friends  who  are  not  in  any  sense  pub- 
lic men.  Make  much  of  him.  He  will 
enjoy  it.  And  appreciate  his  descrip- 
tions of  character,  without  believing 
that  they  are  the  whole  truth.  One 
day  I  will  come  to  the  States  and  tell 

you  that. 

«    «    « 

Walpole  was  at  one  time,  I  believe, 
at  Epsom  College — ^as  a  master.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  Epsom  College  which 
figures  as  the  scene  of  "Mr.  Perrin 
and  Mr.  Traill",  but  as  to  that  I  can 
give  no  assurance.  The  point  is  of 
minor  interest,  however.  What  I 
want  to  say  is  that  Brett  Young's  new 
novel,  which  is  to  be  published  in  the 
autumn,  deals  with  Epsom.  Brett 
Young  was  there  as  a  little  boy,  and 
the  school  appears  at  the  beginning  of 
"The  Young  Physician".  As  Brett 
Young  is  a  doctor  the  book  promises 


to  be  autobiographical.    I  hope  it  will 

establish  the  reputation  of  this  very 

talented  writer  in  America.    He  is  of 

the    Walpole    generation,     and     has 

nothing  like  the  position  to  which  his 

gifts  entitle  him. 

«    «    « 

Mention  of  Walpole  inevitably  sug- 
gests thought  of  Compton  Mackenzie, 
whose  new  novel,  "Poor  Relations'*,  is 
to  be  published  here  in  September. 
The  book  is  rather  a  new  departure 
for  Mackenzie,  and,  I  understand,  is 
a  country-house  comedy.  Reference 
to  that  indispensable  vade  tnecum. 
Who's  Who,  reminds  me  that  Mac- 
kenzie gives  there  his  recreations  as 
"playing  with  toys  and  continual 
change  of  address".  The  toys  from 
which  Mackenzie  gets  his  chief  pleas- 
ure are  Dr.  Richter's  stone  bricks, 
which  must  be  perfectly  well  known 
in  America.  The  bricks  are  in  three 
colors,  and  with  the  aid  of  diagrams 
one  may  construct  from  them  most 
elaborate  buildings  of  a  devotional  or 
ornamental  character.  They  have 
great  attractions  for  any  mind  seek- 
ing an  absorbing  pastime. 

The  "constant  change  of  address'' 
is  another  matter.  Mackenzie  has 
lived  in  a  house  on  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment, in  a  Cornish  vicarage 
(where  he  wrote  his  first  novel,  "The 
Passionate  Elopement"),  in  another 
house  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall, 
where  he  spent  hundreds  of  pounds 
stocking  his  garden  with  all  sorts  of 
subtropical  plants,  in  a  house  in  West- 
minster, and  in  two  houses  on  the 
island  of  Capri.  This  of  course  leaves 
out'  of  account  his  stays  in  foreign 
cities,  and  especially  his  war  work  on 
Mudros  and  in  Athens,  where  he  did 
secret  service  work  in  company  with 
Edward  Knoblock.  His  present  home 
in  Capri  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  looking  out 
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toward  what  is  eventually  the  Afri- 
can coast.  Capri  is  the  mysterious 
island    of    "Nepenthe"    in    Norman 

Douglas's  "South  Wind". 

«    «    « 

Enormous  numbers  of  societies  for 
the  propagation  of  the  arts  are  just 
now  springing  up  like  mushrooms  in 
England.  I  wonder  how  long  any  of 
them  will  last.  I  am  not  very  opti- 
mistic either  about  their  utility  or 
about  their  longevity.  The  other  eve- 
ning I  attended  (I  don't  know  why  I 
was  invited,  but  I  was)  the  first 
meeting  of  one  of  these  societies. 
There  were  two  addresses,  one  by 
Wyndham  Lewis,  and  the  other  by  W. 
L.  George.  George,  who  speaks  with 
a  French  accent  so  far  as  the  curious 
sound  of  the  letter  "r"  is  concerned, 
pleaded  for  Trades  Unionism  in  art. 
Lewis  was  all  for  decentralization. 
Both  wanted  the  public  taste  edu- 
cated. 

Now  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  listen  to  such  naive  speeches 
and  to  "know  better"  than  the  speak- 
ers, and  I  should  not  have  said,  as 
some  subsequent  speakers  did,  that 
the  addresses  were  mutually  contra- 
dictory. But  I  was  certainly  struck 
by  the  sense  of  futility  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Lewis  spoke  like  an  artist,  who 
was  perfectly  ready  to  take  the  remak- 
ing of  the  world  in  hand  if  only  the 
world  would  come  to  him  and  pay  him 
properly;  George  was  apparently 
frightened  of  the  economic  bogey. 
Neither  offered  any  constructive  pro- 
posals. George  was  content  to  "stress" 
certain  points,  such  as  the  need  for 
common  action.  Lewis  had  evidently 
not  thought  anything  out  at  all,  but 
denounced  Paris  and  London  as  the 
homes  of  fashions  in  art,  without  ever 
realizing  that  the  reasons  young  ar- 
tists crowd  to  towns  is  that  only  there 
can  they  secure  satisfactory  technical 


instruction.  Decentralize  your  teach- 
ers of  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  and 
you  may,  or  may  not,  get  a  develop- 
ment of  local  genius.  As  for  George, 
although  he  was  palpably  in  earnest, 
he  did  not  succeed  in  doing  more  than 
set  the  ball  of  the  meeting  rolling.  He 
was  all  for  propaganda;  Lewis  was  all 
for  art.  But  what  art,  and  what  sort 
of  propaganda,  nobody  at  the  meeting 
seemed  quite  to  gather. 

A  doctor  who  was  present  rebuked 
the  artists  for  not  seizing  the  reins 
of  government  so  far  as  decoration  is 
concerned.  He  abused  them  roundly. 
As  I  am  not  an  artist,  but  a  writer 
of  causeries,  I  listened  to  his  rebuke 
with  some  enjoyment.  It  all  seemed  to 
me  rather  like  the  old  fable  about 
"belling  the  cat",  and  I  cannot  think 
that  much  will  be  done.  The  number 
of  mediocrities  who  hang  onto  such 
movements  is  so  great  as  to  become  in 
the  end  a  sort  of  dead-weight,  and  so 
the  good  men  tire  and  remain  individ- 
ualists, and  go  on  following  their  own 
noses  as  long  as  life  lasts.  Artists 
all  work  alone,  and  when  they  gather 
together  it  is  generally  in  order  to  be 
silly,  or  to  quarrel,  which  is  much  the 

same  thing. 

«    «    « 

I  hear  that  Lascelles  Abercrombie, 
the  young  poet,  is  making  a  collection 
of  Dixon  Scott's  letters.  Dixon  Scott 
was  a  brilliant  essayist  and  critic  who 
died  during  the  Gallipoli  expedition. 
He  wrote  a  good  deal  for  the  Man- 
chester "Guardian",  the  Liverpool 
"Post",  and  the  London  "Bookman". 
Abercrombie,  who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  of  poetry 
at  Liverpool  University,  was  Scott's 
friend  (they  were  both,  I  believe, 
Liverpudlians),  just  as  he  was  the 
friend  of  Rupert  Brooke.  The  letters 
of  Brooke  have  already  been  pub- 
lished.   As  Scott  had  such  a  vivid  per* 
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sonality,  his  letters  ought  to  contain 
some  piquant  judgments,  so  long  as 
Abercrombie  does  not  edit  too  "dis- 
creetly".   I  shall  look  forward  to  the 

book. 

«    «    « 

Apart  from  such  monumental  works 
as  Lord  Jellicoe's  book  on  the  naval 
war»  which  has  certainly  had  a  run  of 
extreme  controversial  popularity, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  most 
notable  publication  of  the  English 
publishing  season.  The  book  is  the 
topic  of  the  hour.  It  is  Daisy  Ash- 
ford's  "The  Young  Visiters".  Writ- 
ten at  the  age  of  nine  years,  this 
novel  of  high  life  is  destined,  unless 
I  altogether  misread  the  signs  of  the 
times,  to  immortality.  It  is  a  price- 
less piece  of  naivete.  From  being  a 
"mere"  (the  word  is  her  own)  per- 
son, Miss  Ashford  has  become  famous 
in  a  single  night,  so  to  speak.  The 
book  is  to  be  seen  everywhere.  It  is 
a  perfect  gambit  in  conversation: 
"Have  you  read  'The  Young  Visit- 
ers'?" Only  this  week-end,  I  met  for 
the  first  time  a  celebrated  novelist. 
With  a  charmingly  ingratiating  man- 
ner, he  used  the  words  just  quoted. 
Do  you  know  the  reply  I  made?  It 
staggered  him.  He  drew  his  chair 
nearer.  He  beamed  upon  me.  My 
reply  was:  "Yes.  I  had  the  author 
lunching  with  me  on  Saturday". 

That  was  quite  true.  Miss  Ashford, 
duly  chaperoned  by  a  mutual  friend, 
had  talked  with  me  across  a  small 
luncheon  table  in  a  West-end  res- 
taurant. She  was  elated  by  her  suc- 
cess; but  she  was  as  delightfully  un- 
spoiled by  it  as  an  author  could  pos- 
sibly be.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  hero  of  the  occasion  was 
Simon  Pure.  I  am  sure  that  Miss  Ash- 
ford afterward  described  Simon  as 
"a  perfect  lamb".  She  so  described 
everybody   who   had   recognized   the 


genius  of  "The  Young  Visiters". 
There  was  no  suggestion  that  the 
world  held  any  goats  at  all.  When  I 
instanced  various  sayings  of  famous 
authors  about  her  book  she  did  not 
regard  me  with  assumed  indifference. 
She  said,  "Oh,  he  mtist  be  a  lamb!" 
I  have  never  met  so  refreshin^r  an 
author. 

If  in  a  few  weeks  from  this  moment 
of  writing  her  book  is  not  all  over 
America,  I  shall  be  astounded.  It  ap- 
peals to  all.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
single  person  who  has  failed  to 
think  it  the  finest  joke  of  the 
century.  English  booksellers  are  or- 
dering it  frantically  by  the  hundred. 
At  first  many  of  them  were  sceptical : 
now  they  are  tumbling  over  each  other 
to  acclaim  the  masterpiece.  One  dis- 
tinguished author  had  to  ask  his  wife 
to  leave  off  reading  the  book  to  him, 
because  he  found  his  laughter  too  ex- 
hausting to  bear  (he  has  recently 
been  ill).  Hostesses  give  it  to  their 
most  gloomy  guests,  and  find  them 
human  after  all. 

The  truth  about  the  publication  is 
that  this  manuscript,  with  others 
less  good,  has  been  in  circulation 
among  Miss  Ashford's  friends  for 
years.  The  writer  never  dreamed  of 
publication.  She  was  in  Berne  when 
a  friend  telegraphed  the  English  pub- 
lishers' offer  (it  was  this  friend, 
Margaret  Mackenzie,  who  had  taken 
steps  to  have  it  read).  Immediately, 
noises  of  the  book  spread  round  Lon- 
don and  about  the  land.  Interviewers 
sprang  up  from  behind  every  laurel 
bush  and  every  street  lamp.  Excite- 
ment grew.  By  now  the  book  has 
attained  a  sale  such  as  only  ''best 
sellers"  achieve  in  so  short  a  time. 
And  the  author  is  still  going  each 
day  to  a  city  office,  is  receiving  invi- 
tations (with  the  accompaniment  of 
enormous  bribes  in  the  shape  of  sug- 
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gested  fees)  to  read  extracts  at  so- 
ciety parties,  and  has  been  besieged 
with  offers  of  triumphs  as  a  movie 
actress.  Yet  she  is  just  as  gleeful 
over  the  whole  thing  as  a  child  would 
be.    And  she  has  no  intention  what- 


ever of  trying  to  write  a  mature 
work  of  fiction.  She  simply  has  no 
impulse  to  do  this.  The  matter  rests 
there.  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 
I  think  it  will. 

SIMON  PURE 
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Second  Paper 
BY  WILLIAM  WEBSTER  ELLSWORTH 


The  New  York  where  I  went  to  live 
in  1878  was  a  very  different  city  from 
the  one  we  know  today.  There  were 
no  skyscrapers,  and  by  reason  of  that 
the  city  seemed  more  flooded  with 
sunshine  (or  was  that  youth?);  the 
peremptory  tinkle  of  the  telephone 
bell  had  not  become  an  interrupter  of 
confidences;  no  automobiles  went 
about  the  streets;  people  were  some- 
times run  over  by  cabs  or  trucks  or 
horse  cars,  but  in  a  more  leisurely  and 
less  dangerous  way.  The  horses  drew 
the  cars  far  oflf  up-town  where  no- 
body lived,  and  you  wondered  where 
the  cars  went  and  why.  The  upper 
west-side  streets  were  cut  through 
great  rocks,  where  goats  dwelt  and  to 
the  children  seemed  like  the  Swiss 
chamois  which  they  read  about.  The 
first  apartment  house  (it  still  stands 
in  East  Eighteenth  Street)  had  only 
just  been  built.  If  you  did  not  keep 
house  in  a  brownstone  front  (it 
seemed  as  if  there  must  be  a  law  re- 
quiring every  house  to  be  faced  with 
that  gloomy  surface),  you  boarded  in 
one. 

Fifth  Avenue  was  all  residences  to 
Twenty-third  Street;  and  beyond 
Fifty-ninth  the  east  side  of  the  street, 
now  millionaires'  row,  was  as  great  a 


waste  as  the  upper  west  side.  I  could 
have  bought  land  there  that  would 
have  made  me  a  Httle  Crcesus.  Others 
did. 

We  made  New  Year's  calls — in  tall 
hats  and  "Prince  Albert"  coats.  We 
went  forth,  men  only,  at  ten  A.  M.  and 
worked  till  dark;  then  went  home  and 
changed  into  evening  clothes  and  went 
at  it  again  until  midnight.  The  num- 
ber of  calls  was  incredible,  unbeliev- 
able today — sixty,  eighty  and  more.  If 
the  people  were  not  receiving  they 
hung  out  a  basket,  you  dropped  in  a 
card  and  it  "counted".  You  visited 
everyone  you  ever  knew,  and  many 
you  did  not  see  again  until  another 
New  Year  came  around.  Of  course  I 
called  on  many  women  writers  and 
writers'  wives  and  artists'  wives  and 
other  publishers'  wives  and  the  wives 
of  the  men  in  my  ofiice.  When  you 
went  to  bed  you  had  eaten  at  least  ten 
plates  of  salad,  twenty  ices,  thirty 
pieces  of  cake,  and  had  drunk — ^well, 
that  depended  upon  yourself.  If  you 
were  "strictly  temperate",  you  might 
have  consumed  not  more  than  five  or 
ten  glasses  of  wine  through  the  day. 
Some  drank  all  they  could  hold,  and 
if  they  could  hold  a  great  deal  and 
the  coup  de  gr&ce  did  not  come  until 
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late  in  the  festivities,  they  managed 
to  get  through  with  an  untarnished 
shield.  One  may  be  glad  that  the  day 
of  the  New  Year's  call  passed  long 
ago.  When  it  passed  it  went  out  sud- 
denly. One  year  you  made  calls,  the 
next  year  you  did  not — ^nobody  did, 
and  you  never  heard  of  it  again. 

I  felt  a  kind  of  connection  in  these 
days  with  the  early  writers,  Bryant 
and  Halleck  and  Willis,  through 
Morris  Phillips  whom  I  knew.  He 
must  have  been  a  grandson  of  General 
Morris,  founder  of  the  New  York 
"Mirror".  He  was  editor  of  "The 
Home  Journal",  a  society  paper 
founded  by  Willis  and  a  successor  to 
the  "Mirror".  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
was  once  its  assistant  editor.  I  saw 
Phillips  often  at  the  Saturday  eve- 
nings of  Miss  Mary  L.  Booth,  editor 
of  "Harper's  Bazaar",  in  her  home  in 
the  thinly  populated  quarter  of  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  and  Park  Avenue.  Those 
weekly  receptions  with  simple  refresh- 
ments of  lemonade,  ice-cream  and 
cake,  attracted  the  literary  people  of 
the  time — Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 
Stockton,  Stedman,  Stoddard,  Edgar 
Fawcett.  The  hostess's  cousin,  Edwin 
Booth,  came  in  sometimes;  a  sad, 
gloomy  man  he  was  then — it  was  not 
long  since  his  wild  young  brother  had 
slain  Lincoln.  I  remember  his  stand- 
ing with  folded  arms  in  a  comer,  talk- 
ing little.  He  told  me  that  such  a 
party  was  agony  to  him,  for  his  hear- 
ing was  so  painfully  acute  that  he 
could  hear  even  a  whisper  across  a 
room — and  everybody  talked  at  once 
at  Miss  Booth's.  Later,  I  came  to 
know  him  well  and  love  him,  in  the 
days  of  his  retirement  at  The  Players, 
which  he  had  founded  and  furnished 
to  the  last  teaspoon  as  a  place  where 
men  of  his  profession,  who  frequently 
knew  few  people  in  any  other  walk  of 
life,  should  meet  authors  and  artists 


and  men  of  various  other  vocations. 

When  Richard  Harding  Davis  was 
elected  to  The  Players  a  few  men 
were  asked  to  meet  him,  including:  Mr. 
Booth.  Davis  noticed  that  the  walls 
were  covered  with  old  playbills  which 
he  was  told  had  been  presented  by  the 
members.  Thoughtlessly  but  with 
good  intention,  he  said,  "Why,  I  have 
an  interesting  theatrical  relic  which 
I  would  like  to  give  to  the  club.  It 
is  the  playbill  used  at  Ford's  Theatre 
in  Washington  on  the  night  that  Lin- 
coln was — "  Mr.  Booth  threw  up  his 
hands  and  turned  away. 

I  heard  the  end  of  that  incident 
only  a  little  while  ago.  I  had  told  the 
story  in  a  lecture  before  the  School  of 
Journalism  in  Columbia,  and  after  it 
Talcott  Williams,  director  of  the 
school,  told  me  that  Lawrence  Barrett 
had  given  him  the  rest  of  the  story. 
When  Mr.  Booth  went  upstairs  to  his 
room,  Davis  followed^ him,  to  apolo- 
gize for  his  thoughtlessness.  "Do  not 
apologize",  said  Mr.  Booth — "I  really 
took  satisfaction  in  your  forgettinfif. 
It  shows  that  at  last  there  are  some 
people  in  the  world  who  do  not  asso- 
ciate me  with  Lincoln's  death." 

I  was  present  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  on  the  night  that  Booth  played 
lago  to  Salvini's  Othello— the  night 
that  the  illness  first  became  apparent 
that  caused  Booth's  death,  a  gradual 
loss  of  the  power  of  locomotion.  He 
stumbled  over  the  chain  which 
guarded  the  footlights.  Salvini  held 
the  attention  of  the  audience,  while 
others  gathered  around  Mr.  Booth 
and  helped  him  to  a  seat.  It  was  a 
sad  night  for  the  friends  of  the  great 
actor — the  greatest  actor  that  our 
country  has  ever  produced. 

Mr.  Booth's  most  intimate  friend 
for  many  years  was  William  Bispham, 
and  in  his  family  my  cousin,  Kath- 
arine B.  Wt)od,  made  her  home.    Miss 
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Wood,  whose  knowledge  of  Shake- 
speare and  of  the  playwrights  of  his 
century  was  unsurpassed,  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  readers  and  the  work  of 
collecting  quotations  for  the  Century 
dictionary;  and  the  result  of  her  la- 
bors may  be  seen  now  in  the  many 
appropriate  quotations  with  which  the 
book  abounds — quotations  so  good 
that  in  many  cases  they  act  as  defini- 
tions. If  Miss  Wood  had  had  her 
way,  many  more  would  have  been  in- 
cluded. Mr.  Booth  knew  Miss  Wood 
well  through  his  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Bispham,  and  when  I  joined  The  Play- 
ers in  1889  he  was  very  kind  to  me 
because  he  thought  I  looked  like  mjr 
cousin.  He  made  me  feel  that  I  was 
his  guest  in  the  beautiful  club  which 
he  had  founded  and  where  he  passed 
his  last  years. 

Others  besides  Mary  L.  Booth  who 
had  "literary"  receptions  in  those 
days  were  Dr.  Holland,  Mrs.  Botta, 
and  "Aunt  Fanny"  Barrow— she 
wrote  children's  books  under  the  name 
of  "Aunt  Fanny".  I  remember  an 
afternoon  reception  at  Mrs.  Barrow's 
to  meet  Ion  Perdicaris,  the  Greek- 
American  resident  of  Tangier,  who, 
years  after,  was  captured  and  held 
for  ransom  by  the  brigand  Raisuli — 
Secretary  Hay's  famous  dispatch,  in- 
spired by  President  Roosevelt,  "Perdi- 
caris alive  or  Raisuli  dead",  will  be 
well  remembered.  Perdicaris  did  come 
out  alive,  but  it  cost  him  a  large  ran- 
som. His  visiting  cards  were  very 
cosmopolitan — in  one  comer  "Tan- 
gier, Morocco",  in  the  other  "Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey".  When  "Aunt 
Fanny"  had  her  tea,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Perdicaris  had  come  to  New  York  to 
give  Mrs.  Perdicaris's  daughter  an 
opening  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Perdicaris 
wrote  the  play  and  painted  an  enor- 
mous allegorical  picture,  as  large  as 


a  drop  curtain,  which  as  part  of  the 
play  was  unveiled  in  the  last  act.  He 
engaged  a  supporting  company,  hired 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  and  all 
literary  New  York  went  on  Monday 
night.  The  play  ran  till  Thursday 
and  cost  him  $30,000.  I  visited  him 
later  in  Tangier;  the  great  picture 
was  installed  in  the  house,  running  up 
through  two  stories. 

Perdicaris  did  some  work  on  an 
autobiography  not  long  ago.  It  would 
have  been  more  interesting  if  it  had, 
contained  a  full  account  of  his  experi- 
ences in  Morocco;  but  he  was  so  hurt 
by  his  treatment  by  Raisuli,  a  promi- 
nent native,  whom  he  had  long  known 
(after  he  himself  had  spent  a  lifetime 
caring  for  the  people  of  Tangier  and 
its  neighborhood,  feeding  the  hungry, 
bringing  comfort  to  the  captives  in 
the  hideous  prison  pens),  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  write  with 
any  fulness  of  a  land  which  had  shown 
him  such  ingratitude. 

I  can  go  back  vicariously  in  New 
York  before  the  days  of  Dr.  Holland 
and  "Aunt  Fanny"  Barrow— back  to 
the  time  when  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was 
editing  a  paper  the  year  that  he  wrote 
"The  Raven"  and  sold  it  for  ten  dol- 
lars. My  father-in-law,  Morris  W. 
Smith,  was  a  young  man  then,  just 
beginning  a  business  life  in  New 
York  by  sweeping  out  the  store,  and 
he  lived  in  the  same  boarding  house 
with  Poe,  who  was  in  the  depths  of 
poverty.  Each  boarder  had  to  heat 
his  own  room,  and  my  father-in-law 
lent  Poe  a  stove  to  keep  him  warm, 
and  sometimes  helped  him  out  with 
his  board  money. 

Had  I  been  wise  enough  to  keep  a 
diary  these  recollections  would  be 
more  worth  while.  How  easy  it  would 
have  been!  Between  1882  and  1894 
I  lived  in  Yonkers,  a  suburb  of  New 
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York,  and  I  could  have  spent  the  half- 
hour  on  the  train  every  evening  mak- 
ing notes  of  the  interesting  happen- 
ings of  the  day  and  of  the  people  who 
came  in — so  many  clever  people  I  I 
have  found  that  those  who  do  things 
in  the  world,  who  write  or  who  are 
men  and  women  of  action,  are  gener- 
ally the  best  talkers.  I  shall  never 
forget  General  Sherman,  as  he  stood 
before  Gilder's  fire  for  two  hours  one 
afternoon — a  tall,  lank  figure,  his 
hands  under  his  coat-tails — ^and 
"marched  through  Georgia".  Why 
could  we  not  have  had  a  stenographer 
behind  the  door,  or  why  did  not  some 
of  us  write  down  our  recollections  of 
that  talk?  I  suppose  because  such 
happenings  were  frequent — it  was  all 
in  the  day's  work.  And  Paderewski  is 
another  good  talker,  perhaps  with  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  world  than 
had  General  Sherman.  He  speaks 
seven  languages  with  equal  ease — "if 
one  is  a  Pole  any  other  language  ex- 
cept Chinese  is  child's  play".  He  can 
talk  about  breeding  chickens  or  the 
curves  of  the  Parthenon,  and  he  is  a 
capital  story-teller. 

As  the  years  went  on,  Roswell 
Smith  began  to  publish  books  as  well 
as  magazines — ^so  many  books  grew 
naturally  out  of  serial  publication  in 
his  magazines;  and  the  younger 
Charles  Scribner,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  and  an  elder  brother,  feel- 
ing perhaps  that  his  was  the  book 
house,  made  Roswell  Smith  an  offer 
either  to  buy  him  out  or  to  sell  out  to 
him.  Mr.  Smith  instantly  chose  the 
latter.  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Holland, 
feeling  that  his  life  would  not  be  long, 
sold  his  stock  to  the  younger  men  and 
to  Mr.  Smith.  The  name  of  the  maga- 
zine was  changed  to  "The  Century" 
and  the  company  to  the  Century  Com- 
pany. (It  was  Gilder's  suggestion 
from  the  Century  Club.)     This  was 


in  the  autumn  of  1881.  To  chancre 
the  name  of  the  magazine  seemed  at 
first  a  serious  matter,  but  it  did  not 
create  a  ripple;  the  new  name  was 
printed  in  red  several  times  across 
the  old  on  the  cover,  and  in  a  few 
months  it  took  its  place  as  the  real 
name. 

Five  years  later  the  Scribner  firm 
started  their  own  periodical  "Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine",  which  has  been  es- 
pecially strong  in  fiction  and  in  the 
good  work  of  the  younger  American 
authors.  Its  illustrations  under  Jo- 
seph H.  Chapin's  management  have 
been  admirable.  Probably  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  African  series  has  been  its 
most  noteworthy  serial.  I  remember 
standing  in  the  window  of  Robert 
Bridges's  office — ^he  was  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  magazine  at  the  time,  now 
the  editor — and  watching  the  proces- 
sion pass  up  Fifth  Avenue,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  the  figure  of  honor.  It  was 
when  he  returned  from  Africa  and  he 
had  begun  to  send  the  material  of  his 
African  series  to  Bridges  for  serial 
publication.  Bridges  told  me  after- 
ward that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
back  in  this  country  he  never  failed 
to  return  every  proof  sent  to  him  the 
day  it  was  received.  When  youns: 
people  tell  me  they  are  not  able  to 
answer  a  letter  until  some  days  have 
passed  because  they  are  "busy'\  I 
think  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  a  few 
other  "busy"  men  I  have  known,  who 
manage  somehow  to  answer  their  let- 
ters on  the  day  they  are  received,  bar- 
ring emergencies. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  my 
connection  with  the  company  the  office 
was  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of 
the  building  at  743  Broadway,  the 
Scribner  firm  having  their  store  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  stairs  were 
hard  for  Doctor  Holland,  who  devel- 
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oped  heart  trouble  (he  died  of  angina 
pectoris  in  November,  1881).  His 
office  was  in  the  north  front  comer 
on  the  third  floor,  with  Gilder  and 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  assistant 
editors,  close  by.  The  next  room  was 
the  editorial  quarters  of  "St.  Nich- 
olas", the  children's  magazine  which 
had  been  started  in  1873.  Roswell 
Smith  had  a  small  room  in  the  rear, 
and  the  rest  of  us  including  a  number 
of  women  clerks  were  scattered  about 
the  large  centjral  room. 

Roswell  Smith  was  one  of  the  first 
business  men  to  employ  women  in 
nearly  every  clerical  capacity.  At  that 
time  there  was  hardly  a  woman  in  the 
financial  quarter  of  New  York.  I  was 
a  young  man  in  an  insurance  office 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  when  the 
first  woman  clerk  known  in  the  Hart- 
ford insurance  business  went  to  work 
in  a  near-by  office.  And  if  her  brother 
had  not  been  with  her  it  would  hardly 
have  been  considered  respectable. 
Roswell  Smith  found  that  not  only 
did  women  do  good  work— everybody 
knows  it  now — ^were  careful  and 
methodical,  but  that  they  were  con- 
tented to  stay  in  one  place  if  it  was  a 
good  place.  Young  men  are  apt  to  be 
more  ambitious — ^and  no  blame  to 
them — and  want  to  move  up;  but  a 
magazine  ofRce  has  some  tasks,  like 
keeping  lists  of  subscribers,  that  it  is 
very  desirable  to  have  people  continue 
in  for  a  long  time,  for  their  familiar- 
ity with  the  lists  makes  them  valu- 
able. I  believe  that  "The  Century", 
since  it  was  established  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  has  had  only  three  women, 
not  including  their  helpers,  in  charge 
of  its  subscription  lists. 

A  clerk  in  a  publishing  office  does 
not  always  acquire  a  complete  educa- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
rarified  atmosphere  in  i/^ich  he  lives. 
The  Atlantic"   printed   recently  an 


« 


amusing  letter  written  to  one  of  its 
readers  by  the  publishers  of  "The 
Smart  Set"  regretting  their  inability 
to  tell  her  whether  there  was  such  a 
magazine  as  "The  Atlantic"  or  not — 
they  had  never  heard  of  it.  Doubt- 
less that  letter  was  the  work  of  some 
young  person  in  "The  Smart  Set" 
ofiice,  perhaps  a  little  too  young  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  answering 
inquiries. 

I  recall  the  case  of  a  young  woman, 
a  new  clerk,  who  came  to  me  and  said, 
"I  notice  that  'The  Century'  prints 
considerable  poetry  each  month".  I 
complimented  her  on  her  keen  obser- 
vation. "  I  used  to  write  pretty  good 
poetry",  she  continued,  "when  I  was  in 
the  high  school,  and  I  think  perhaps 
I  could  furnish  the  magazine  with 
all  it  wants,  and  then  you  could  in- 
crease my  salary.  It  might  appear 
under  different  names."  At  that 
moment  what  Mr.  Alden  once  wrote 
of  an  editor  was  applicable  to  a  pub- 
lisher: "When  the  unprecedented  is 
presented  to  his  mind,  he  is  likely  at 
first  to  be  bewildered".  She  did  not 
stay  with  us  long,  but  sometimes  as 
I  pick  up  my  valued  contemporaries  I 
say  to  myself,  "Well,  she  got  her  job". 

Another  clerk,  a  young  man,  was 
behind  the  counter  one  day  when  a 
stranger  called  and  asked  if  any 
stories  were  wanted.  He  was  a  rough 
looking  stranger,  who,  it  seems,  had 
just  come  off  an  emigrant  ship.  Any- 
thing he  cared  to  leave  would  be 
handed  to  the  editors,  the  boy  told 
him.  The  stranger  turned  and  went 
out;  "The  Century"  had  lost  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson! 

Years  after,  when  it  had  won  him 
back,  Stevenson  told  Gilder  of  this 
call,  and  looking  at  him  sharply  from 
head  to  foot,  said,  "I  don't  know 
but  it  was  you  I  saw.  Yes,  I  think  it 
was  you,  now  that  I  look  at  you". 
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But  Gilder  wasn't  the  man,  though  he 
was  properly  frightened  by  Steven- 
son's well-feigned  recognition.  He 
proved  an  alibi,  for  he  was  in  Europe 
at  the  time,  but  he  said  afterward 
that  he  would  have  made  the  same 
answer  to  Stevenson  that  the  clerk 
made. 

I  never  saw  Stevenson.  It  was  after 
we  had  moved  to  Union  Square  that 
one  day  meeting  Henry  C.  Bunner, 
editor  of  "Puck",  as  I  was  on  my  way 
to  luncheon,  he  hailed  me  with  "Oh, 
Ellsworth,  go  over  to  Brentano's  and 
get  a  book  in  the  Seaside  Library 
called  'The  New  Arabian  Nights',  by 
a  new  man  named  Stevenson".  That 
was  a  happy  meeting  with  "the  new 
man  named  Stevenson". 

In  "The  Century"  for  February, 
1883,  there  appeared  an  article  in  the 
department  "Literature"  on  Steven- 
son's "The  New  Arabian  Nights", 
beginning: 

A  few  months  ago  an  English  book  made 
its  appearance  in  this  country,  handicapped 
with  the  name  of  ;*The  New  Arabian  Nights". 
It  was.  for  a  time,  no  more  warmly  welcomed 
than  might  have  been  "The  New  Rabelais" 
or  "A  Nineteenth  Century  Nibelungenlied"  or 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  with  all  the  modern  im- 
provements. Then,  by  and  by,  one  or  two  of 
the  chorus^  of  indolent  reviewers  glanced  at 
the  first  page,  read  the  second,  and  of  a  sud- 
den found  themselves  bolting  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  finding  stomach  for  it  all.  .  .  . 
This  new  feast  has  a  fine,  literary  smack  to 
it.     .  Anyone  who  reads  the  "Nights" 

and  the  four  stories  that  are  bound  with  them 
must  be  struck  by  the  author's  versatility,  his 
power  of  picturesque  description,  his  skill  in 
drawing  character  with  half  a  touch,  and  his 
all-pervading   humor. 

> 

— which  indicates  that  the  writer  of 
"The  Century's"  "Literature"  depart- 
ment did  not  lack  appreciation  of 
quality. 

With  the  issue  for  November,  1883, 
Stevenson's  "The  Silverado  Squatters, 
Sketches  from  a  California  Mountain" 
began  as  a  serial  in  "The  Century". 


Looking  this  up  in  the  index  to  g^t 
the  exact  date,  I  find  another  contri- 
bution of  Stevenson's — ^long-forgotten 
perhaps.  It  was  in  "Bric-a-brac'',  a  de- 
partment which  printed  the  very  best 
humor  of  the  day  (one  recalls  Ban- 
ner's classic  fooling  printed  in  that 
department — "Home  Sweet  Home'*  as 
Whitman  and  Swinburne  and  Bret 
Harte  and  others  would  have  written 
it).  In  "Bric-a-brac"  for  March, 
1885,  appears  the  following: 

Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  writes  to  a 
friend  who  has  just  left  England  for  Amer- 
ica:   "You  will  meet  Stockton: 

'If  I  my   Stockton  should   for^^t. 

It  would  be  sheer  depravity. 
For  I  went  down  with  the  Thomas  Hyke, 
And  up  with  the  Negative  Gravity.'  ** 

Stockton  was  one  of  the  assistant 
editors  of  "St.  Nicholas"  when  I 
joined  the  ofilce  force,  working:  under 
Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  and  along- 
side William  Fayal  Clarke,  who  is 
now  the  editor  and  is  carrying:  on  the 
best  traditions  of  Mrs.  Dodge — with 
sympathetic  comprehension,  also,  of 
the  needs  and  tastes  and  especially 
the  patriotic  impulses  of  the  American 
young  folk  of  today.  Stockton's 
"Rudder  Grange"  stories  had  ap- 
peared at  odd  times  in  "Scribner's 
Monthly",  the  first  in  November, 
1874;  and  they  were  gathered  into  a 
book  by  the  Scribner  firm  in  1879. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Stockton 
left  "St.  Nicholas"  to  make  author- 
ship his  profession.  As  to  "Rudder 
Grange",  it  may  be  said  that  the  au- 
thor himself  had  never  lived  in  a  de- 
serted canal  boat  (though  he  was  al- 
ways moving  into  odd  suburban 
places),  but  he  knew  some  people  who 
did,  and  he  made  up  "Rudder  Grangre" 
out  of  what  might  have  happened  to 
them.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  "Rudder  Grange"  was  an  example 
of  perfect  humor,  at  least  if  the  fac- 
ulty of  getting  enjoyment  from  it  by 
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repeated  readings  is  a  test.  Pomona's 
**  1  was  a  lookin'  at  the  moon,  sir, 
when  pop !  the  chair  bounced,  and  out 
I  went' "  is  as  funny  to  me  now  as  it 
was  when  I  read  it  for  the  first  time. 
And  the  reading  aloud  of  that  remark- 
able serving  maid:  "'Ha,  ha  I'  Lord 
Mar  mont  thun  der  ed."  "  *My  con- 
science', said  I  to  Euphemia,  'can't 
that  girl  be  stopped  ?' " 

As  may  be  imagined  from  his 
works,  Frank  Stockton  was  a  man  of 
great  sweetness,  full  of  lovable  quali- 
ties. He  was  slightly  lame  and  never 
seemed  to  be  in  very  good  health,  and 
it  was  a  great  delight  to  him  and  to 
Mrs.  Stockton  to  go  away  on  frequent 
trips  to  Nassau  or  to  Europe,  and  to 
write  up  their  experiences.  He  looked 
at  life  in  a  beautiful  way;  he  was  kind 
and  everyone  was  kind  to  him,  and  he 
gathered  only  flowers  as  he  went 
along. 

Stockton's  most  famous  story  "The 
Lady,  or  the  Tiger  ?"  appeared  in  "The 
Century"  for  November,  1882.  Heaven 
knows  how  many  languages  it  has 
been  translated  into  and  how  many 
solutions  of  the  puzzle  have  been 
offered.  Stockton  himself  never  made 
or  wanted  to  make  a  solution — ^he  was 
satisfied  to  write  the  story.  Its  success 
was  perhaps  helped  by  the  title,  and 
for  that  Will  Carey  of  "The  Century" 
editorial  room  was  responsible.  Stock- 
ton had  called  it  "The  King's  Arena" 
and  had  gone  away  to  Europe  leaving 
it  to  be  published.  The  editors  cabled, 
asking  permission  to  change  the  name 
to  Carey's  suggested  title,  "The  Lady, 
or  the  Tiger?" 

William  Carey  was  a  very  clever 
young  man  who  died  in  his  early  for- 
ties— ^more  than  clever;  Mark  Twain 
called  him  the  wittiest  man  he  ever 
knew.  He  was  a  little  inclined  to 
stoutness,  which  imually  makes  for 
good  humor  but  not  necessarily  for 


wit.  He  had  a  face  that  always  wore 
a  smile,  and  he  knew  everybody  and 
was  universally  loved.  He  had  charge 
of  proofs,  sending  them  back  and 
forth  between  author  and  printer,  and 
seeing  that  the  forms  of  "The  Cen- 
tury" went  to  press  on  the  proper 
date.  His  desk  was  near  the  door  in 
the  editorial  room  and  few  came  in 
who  did  not  stop  there  for  a  chat  be- 
fore going  on  to  more  serious  business 
with  one  of  the  editors.  Sometimes 
they  remained  a  long  time.  A  great 
general  came  in  one  day  and  stopped 
for  a  few  light  words — they  were  al- 
ways on  tap  at  Carey's  desk.  "What 
do  you  say  to  strolling  up  to  Del- 
monico's  for  luncheon  ?"  said  the  gen- 
eral. Carey  was  agreeable;  luncheon 
was  apt  to  be  something  of  a  rite 
with  him,  not  to  be  abused  by  a  bowl 
of  crackers  and  milk  in  any  cheap 
joint.  At  about  half-past  three  they 
returned,  and  the  great  general  was 
ready  to  attend  to  less  important  mat- 
ters with  the  editors. 

Car^  would  always  remember  to  do 
the  right  thing,  to  get  the  right  pres- 
ent, to  send  the  right  book  for  a 
"bread-and-butter"  gift.  If  the  wives 
of  any  of  the  office  force  were  out  of 
town  and  wanted  shopping  done,  they 
seldom  troubled  their  husbands,  al- 
ways Carey.  I  can  see  him  now  walk- 
ing along  Forty-second  Street  one  hot 
summer  day,  piloting  George  W.  Cable 
and  his  family  to  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  a  Cable  child  holding  each 
hand  and  one  or  two  following  behind. 
It  was  when  the  Cables  moved  from 
New  Orleans  to  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts; and  who  so  able  to  help  in 
the  migration  as  Carey?  It  was  sus- 
pected at  the  time  that  Carey  had 
been  guilty  of  taking  some  of  the 
younger  Cables — ^who  knew  little  of 
the  frivolities  of  the  world  nor  had 
possibilities  of  acquiring  much  fur- 
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ther  knowledge — to  a  matinee.  But  I 
hesitate  even  now  to  make  this  kno¥m. 

When  an  acquaintance  of  mine  was 
growing  deaf  someone  asked  him,  in 
Carey's  presence,  if  he  understood 
German.  "Understand  German", 
broke  in  Carey,  "why,  bless  your  soul, 
he  doesn't  understand  English." 

He  was  ill  when  a  mutual  friend 
was  to  be  married,  and  for  the  third 
time:  "Ah",  said  Carey,  "I  am  so 
sorry  I  can't  be  there.    I  have  always 

wanted  to  go  to  one  of 's 

weddings".  The  cutting  down  of  his 
vacation  one  summer  was  cheerfully 
met:  "Ah,  well,  half  a  loaf,  you 
know — "  One  day  Brander  Matthews 
came  into  the  ofilce  wearing  a  very 
short  overcoat  which  allowed  some  six 
inches  of  the  tail  of  his  undercoat  to 
show.  Being  twitted,  he  explained 
that  he  had  bought  the  undercoat  in 
Paris  and  the  overcoat  had  been  or- 
dered from  London.  "Ah",  said  Carey, 
"another  Tale  of  Two  Cities'." 

The  sale  after  his  death  of  the  auto- 
graph letters,  autographed  books,  and 
manuscripts  which  Carey  had  pre- 
served, will  be  long  remembered  by 
collectors.  There  were  over  seven 
hundred  items  in  the  collection.  Few 
living  American  authors  were  unrep- 
resented; for  had  not  Carey  been 
sending  them  proofs  and  getting  back 
letters  for  twenty  years?  Among  the 
volumes  of  letters  from  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  which  his  nephew  Ed- 
mund H.  Eitel  is  now  editing,  are 
more  than  fifty  to  Carey — all  of  them 
whimsical,  affectionate. 

In  London  literary  circles — and  I 
think  Carey  was  never  in  London  but 
once  and  then  only  for  a  short  time — 
he  made  lasting  friends  as  easily  as 
in  New  York.  Austin  Dobson  wrote 
and  dedicated  a  poem  to  him.  On  this 
same  European  trip  Carey  was  to  join 
me  in  Rome.     My  wife  and  I  with 


three  children,  the  oldest  then  ten 
years  of  age,  and  a  governess,  had 
spent  the  winter  in  Mediterranean 
countries.  At  Naples  the  older  little 
girl  fell  ill.  We  had  made  the  ascent 
of  Vesuvius  on  the  day  of  a  serious 
eruption,  and  in  the  climb  from  the 
funicular  railway  to  the  crater  we 
were  all  more  or  less  overcome  by  the 
sulphur-impregnated  smoke  from  the 
volcano.  We  thought  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  little  girl's  illness,  but  as 
she  did  not  grow  better,  we  took  the 
train  for  Rome,  where  there  was  an 
American  doctor.  On  his  first  call 
came  the  shock  of  our  lives.  He  was 
sorry  to  have  to  tell  us  that  in  all 
probability  our  daughter  had  con- 
tracted smallpox,  but  he  could  not  be 
sure  until  the  next  day.  The  only 
cheer  he  left  with  us  was  the  an- 
nouncement that  if  his  fears  were 
realized  he  would  take  the  patient  at 
once  to  his  own  apartment  (allowable 
in  Rome,  where  the  thought  of  a  pest- 
house  was  torture)  and  give  her  back 
to  us  in  a  few  weeks.  Then  came 
Carey,  full  of -optimism,  comforting. 
He  took  the  other  two  children  off  for 
the  afternoon,  he  was  with  us  through 
the  evening;  at  bedtime  he  made  me 
go  with  him  for  a  walk  over  Rome — 
from  the  Villa  Borghese  to  the  Colos- 
seum, through  the  poor  quarter, 
around  St.  Peter's,  up  the  Janiculum 
— ^all  over  the  city  we  tramped  and 
he  talked.  And  after  the  burden  was 
lifted  and  the  case  proved  to  be  only 
a  rather  serious  form  of  measles,  he 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  keep  us 
amused  and  the  children  happy. 

If  one  analyzes  the  quality  which 
William  Carey  possessed  of  conferring 
happiness  as  he  went  along,  one  finds, 
— ^beyond  the  bonhomie,  the  repartee 
which  always  satisfied  and  never  hurt, 
the  flashes  of  wit  that  were  long:  re- 
membered— the  greater   qualities    of 
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kindliness  and  thoughtfulness,  the 
goin^r  out  of  'his  way  to  give  pleasure 
to  others.  All  these  he  had  to  a  de- 
gree which  I  have  never  seen  so 
strongly  developed  in  any  human 
being. 


The  Boys'  Club  of  Avenue  A  was 
one  of  the  chief  mourners  when  he 
died,  and  the  summer  camp  of  the 
club,  paid  for  by  Carey's  friends  and 
in  his  memory,  is  known  as  "The 
William  Carey  Camp". 
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New  York,  July,  1919. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (if  I 
correctly  recall  his  name),  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  (to  repeat)  one 
time  wrote  a  book  described  (in  the 
subtitle)  "A  Novel  Without  a  Hero". 
So,  of  course,  you  know.  And  so,  too, 
of  course  you  know  that  while  the 
thing  was  a  bit  new  at  the  time  (in 
1847,  to  be  exact),  that  is  today  quite 
the  correct  way  to  write  any  novel 
pretending  to  any  distinction.  In- 
deed, the  more  unheroic  your  hero  (or 
whatever  you  call  him) ,  the  more  dis- 
tinction you  may  be  said  to  have. 

So  much  by  way  of  leading  up  to 
this  fact:  there  is  an  ancient  conven- 
tion regarding  another,  and  an  older 
form  of  literature,  which  still  per- 
sists. And  that  is  the  notion  that  you 
should  have  an  idea  to  write  an  essay, 
or  what  is  now  commonly  called  an 
article.  Possibly  this  fact  (as  I  have 
called  it)  is  a  fallacy.  It  may  be  that 
some  (perhaps  more  than  some)  of 
the  articles  in  our  magazines  do  not 
turn  on  any  idea.  (I  shall  come  to 
the  subject  of  magazines  presently.) 
Any  idea,  as  I  Was  saying,  or  at  least 
any  idea  worth  mentioning.  However, 
if  the  writer  of  an  article  today  does 
not  have  an  idea  what  he  does  is 
this :  he  does  the  reverse  of  the 
novelist.  If  our  novelist  finds  that  he 
is  getting  a  hero  on  his  hands,  he  con- 


trives to  throw  him  into  a  bad  light 
somewhere  and  so  take  away  the 
taint.  What  the  writer  of  the  article 
(with  no  idea  in  it)  does  is  to  attempt 
to  dress  up  his  absence  of  thought  so 
that  it  may  look  (to  some)  like  a  per- 
fectly stunning  idea.  He  wants  it  to, 
as  we  say,  make  a  noise  like  an  idea. 
I  have  such  a  bad  name  for — I  mean 
I  have  such  a  bad  memory  for  names, 
or  I  think  I  might  be  able  to  recall 
the  titles  and  addresses  of  a  number 
of  such  recent  articles.  And  articles, 
we  observe,  are  in  this  like  people: 
it  is  not  always  so  that  a  man  is  great, 
or  wise,  or  even  sensible  because  he 
lives  in  a  smart  house. 

Anyhow  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter  is  this:  that  I,  Murray  Hill, 
young  and  handsome,  rich  and  famous, 
am  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
writing  an  article  (or  essay)  frankly 
and  publicly  announced  by  the  writer 
thereof  as  being  An  Article  Without 
an  Idea.  What  I  am  writing  is  a 
paper  containing  a  store  of  what  a 
friend  of  mine  refers  to  as  glimpses 
into  the  obvious.  It  may  become  the 
fashion  to  do  this.  Things  as  curious 
have  happened.  There,  for  instance, 
is  the  case  of  contemporary  book  re- 
views. But  we'll  come  to  that  sub- 
ject presently. 
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It  is  said  that  essays  are  coming  in 
again.  Every  once  in  awhile  some- 
body says  that.  'Tis  like  prophecies 
concerning  the  immediate  end  of  the 
world.  However,  it  (either  one  of 
these  prophecies)  may  be  so  this  time. 
Still,  as  to  essays,  in  view  of  the 
economy  of  ideas  now  going,  as  hand 
in  hand  we  have  seen  is  the  case,  that 
likelihood  does  not  seem  so  probable. 
Because,  whereas  you  can  write  an 
excellent  article  about  something  with 
only  one  idea,  and  a  pretty  fair  one 
(such  as  this)  with  no  idea  at  all,  to 
write  the  best  sort  of  essay,  which  is 
about  nothing  much,  you  really  need 
any  number  of  ideas. 

We  are  all  very  much  indebted  to 
the  month  of  March.  It  was,  as  every 
child  knows,  in  the  month  of  March 
that  the  essay  was  invented.  (I  al- 
ways write  much  better  myself  in  the 
month  of  March  than  in  any  other 
month  of  the  year.)  The  year  (of  the 
invention),  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  was  1571.  Don  Marquis  it  was 
who  discovered— I  mean  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Montaigne  it  was  who 
discovered  the  process  of  just  putting 
down  ideas,  one  after  another,  in  such 
a  fashion  that  they  blended  into  what 
is  called  an  essay.  It  is,  by  the  way, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  a  curi- 
ous thing,  the  relation  of  the  letter 
"M"  to  the  essay — March,  Marquis, 
Montaigne,  and  Morley  (Christo- 
pher) . 

The  reason  Mr.  Marquis's  recently 
published  volume,  "Prefaces",  is  so 
good  a  book  (as  essays)  is  that  the 
instinctive  essayist  who  purposes  to 
write,  say,  on  the  Ten  Commandments 
begins  quite  naturally  with  a  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  importance  of  a  good 
shape  of  human  ear.  And  he  con- 
cludes, perhaps  with  some  warmth, 
with  a  denunciation  of  shell  spectacles. 
Perhaps  I  should  remark  in  passing 


that  I  recollect  nothing  in  "Prefaces" 
about  either  the  Ten  Commandments, 
ears,  or  shell  spectacles. 

One  word  more  as  to  essays.  The 
mantle  of  the  illustrious  dead  is  al- 
ways descending  upon  the  peculiar 
cove  who  essays  to  write  an  essay. 
For  a  considerable  spell  in  this  coun- 
try it  was  quite  the  thing  to  wrap 
anyone  who  announced  that  that 
which  he  had  written  was  an  essay 
in  the  mantle  of  Dr.  Hohnes.  Now  he 
is  likely  to  get  into  the  old  clothes 
of  Charles  Lamb  (Oh,  Ella,  of 
course!),  of  "R.  L.  S.",  of  the  author 
of  "The  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor",  etc, 
etc,  etc. 

This  may  be  said  to  brin^:  us  to  the 
subject  of  book  reviewing,  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
reviews  to  contain  any  ideas.  No, 
Fm  getting  on  too  fast.  I'm  quite 
out  of  breath.  I  meant  to  say,  a  few 
lines  up,  that  if  I  had  inadvertently 
given  the  impression  of  winding  the 
mantle  of  Montaigne  about  Mr.  Mar- 
quis I  make  all  possible  haste  to  un- 
sheathe him.  For  in  his  own  habit 
he  is  quite  as  he  should  be. 

Peculiar  thing  about  newspai>ers. 
That  is,  about  their  "book  padres''  and 
"literary  supplements".  Lately,  more 
or  less  lately,  there  have  been  popping 
up  here  and  there  about  the  country, 
at  any  rate  in  the  two  principal  cities, 
pages  and  supplements  of  a  good  deal 
of  brightness,  affairs  of  something  of 
a  rollicking  nature,  things  with  some 
dash  and  go  to  them,  with  a  flair  for 
the  cheer-o.  In  fine,  with  jazz.  These 
sheets  have  apparently  caught  on  con- 
siderably. They  undoubtedly  "get 
advertising".  They  presumably  "in- 
crease circulation".  Now  the  point  is 
as  follows:  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  there  was' in  this  town  a  like  or- 
gan, except  that  it  was  much  better 
than  any  of  these  later  ones.     Even 
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so.  Or  perhaps  I  think  so  because 
that  was  in  my  youth,  or  at  any  rate 
in  my  second  youth.  However,  I  re- 
fer you  to  the  flies.  You'll  see  that  it 
was  a  real  doings,  this.  It  failed. 
Nobody  cared  for  it.  Publishers 
themselves  distinctly  did  not.  Its 
editor  was  dropped.  It  changed  its 
character  completely.  It  is  a  thing 
most  decidedly  to  reckon  with  now, 
probably  the  most  powerful  concern 
in  its  field.  But  it  is  an  altogether 
different  type  of  thing — and  I  take  it 
that  it  couldn't  go  on  at  that  time  as 
it  was.  In  those  days  we  didn't  know 
the  word  jazz,  and  it  seems  we 
didn't  know  jazz  in  the  fine  art  of 
literary  journalism  when  we  saw  it 
I  used  to  think  that  editing  a  maga- 
zine was  quite  a  trick.  Fell  in  the 
other  day  with  a  man  who  edits  a 
magazine.  Learned  there  was  nothing 
to  it  at  all.  The  way  you  edit  a  maga- 
zine, it  seems,  is  this:  first,  you  find 
out  who  died  month  after  next.  Say 
it  was  Casanova.  Very  good.  Then 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  up  a  Casa- 
nova "number"  for  month  after  next 
There  are  a  combination  of  ways  in 
which  you  do  this.  You  hire  a  man 
to  sit  down  and  cook  up  something 
about  Casanova.  Not  because  there  is 
anything  new  to  be  said  about  the 
great  memoirist,  nor  because  every- 
body is  going  to  be  interested  exclu- 


sively in  Casanova  throughout  month 
after  next.  Not  at  all.  But  you  have 
to  get  up  a  Casanova  "number", 
haven't  you?  You  sure  have.  That's 
the  business  of  being  a  magazine  edi- 
tor. Then  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
going  round  to  the  library  all  the 
while  looking  up  who  died  month  after 
next.  And  they  all  cook  up  something 
about  old  Cas,  and  send  it  in  to  you 
because  they  know  you'll  be  on  the 
lookout  for  it  in  order  to  get  up  your 
"number".  You  get  bunches  and 
bunches  of  Casanova  stuff.  You  take 
a  few  of  these  articles  for  your  "num- 
ber", such  as  will  fit  readily  into  the 
makeup.     And  there  you  are  I 

Now  about  these  book  reviews,  and 
whether  or  not  they  should  have  ideas 
in  them,  and  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  books  they  discuss,  and  style  in 
the  treatment  of  all  this.  I  see  no 
harm  in  it,  if  the  ideas  are  light,  and 
the  sense  and  style  good.  I  notice, 
however,  that  one  of  our  leading 
magazines  has  taken  up  this  matter  of 
reviews;  taken  it  up,  as  Mr.  Mon- 
taigne says,  in  a  serious  way.  And  it, 
this  magazine,  holds  that  all  enter- 
tainment of  any  kind,  all  interest 
whatever,  should  be  taken  out  of  re- 
views; and  then  what  you  have  left 
(this  is  the  great  principle  of  the 
thing)  is  just  the  review,  and  that's 
what  people  want. 

MURRAY  HILL 
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CURRENTS  IN  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  LETTERS 

BY  MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES 


How  long  will  the  world  have  to 
wait  for  the  great  Anglo-French 
novel?  French  history,  especially  the 
French  Revolution,  has  always  strong- 
ly attracted  the  British  novelist,  and 
the  French  have  been  fortunate  in 
their  English  delineators.  But  even 
Victor  Hugo  failed  hopelessly  when 
drawing  British  character,  and  though 
there  have  been  many  touching  and 
sincere  accounts  of  the  Englishman 
at  war  written  in  France  during  the 
last  five  years,  the  only  French  writer 
who  has  struck  the  absolutely  true 
note  is  that  fine  new  humorist,  Andr6 
Maurois,  whose  slender  volume  "Les 
Silences  du  Colonel  Bramble"  is  al- 
ready a  classic.  Even  so,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  Englishman,  unless 
ho  be  a  true  cosmopolitan,  sees  the 
full,  rich  fun  of  the  presentment. 
Only  a  Frenchman,  dowered  with 
that  queer  mixture  of  irony  and 
tenderness,  of  stark  reality  and  the 
passion  for  romance,  which  is  so 
typically  French,  could  have  touched 
with  so  delicate  and  so  sure  a  hand 
the  absurdity,  as  well  as  the  splendid 
heroism,  of  that  typical  "regular"  of 
the  old  school,  Monsieur  le  Colonel 
Bramble!  M.  Maurois  is  publishing 
a  new  story  almost  at  once,  but  the 
title,  "Ni  Ange  Ni  B§te",  does  not 
somehow  promise  as  well  as  did  his 
famous  war  book. 

There  have  been  many  tragedies  as 
well  as  comedies,  connected  with  the 
long  stay  of  the  British  army  in 
France  and  in  Flanders.  I  hear  that 
quaint,   pathetic   letters,   written   by 


French  girls  whose  British  soldier— 
and  even  officer— friends  have  loved 
and  ridden  away,  are  being  even  now 
constantly  received  in  London.  The 
French  have  a  pathetic  belief  in  cer- 
tain  British  figureheads.  Thus  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  frequently 
approached  by  prudent  demoiselles 
who  desire  to  know  a  little  of  the 
worldly  circumstances  of  a  would-be 
English  fiance,  and  doubtless  the  same 
thing  is  now  befalling  President  Wil- 
son with  regard  to  American  Lotha- 
rios. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  every  French 
male  novelist  was  for  so  long:  either 
in  the  trenches  or  engaged  actively 
in  some  form  of  war  work,  will  mean 
a  recrudescence  of  women  writers.  The 
world  would  welcome  a  novel  from 
Marcelle  Tinayre  dealing  with  either 
the  American  or  British  occupation  of 
France. 

II 
The  war  brought  about  a  curious 
and  pathetic  literary  and  artistic  re- 
vival of  interest  in  1870.  This  will 
lend  a  special  value  to  the  forthcoming 
life  of  that  splendid  man  and  admir- 
able painter,  Edouard  Detaille.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  latter-day  de- 
lineator of  battle-fields  and  battle 
scenes,  the  premature  death  of  De- 
taille was  a  great  misfortune  for 
latter-day  France.  Perhaps  because 
he  himself  went  through  when  little 
more  than  a  boy  the  bloodiest  cam- 
paigns of  1870-71,  one  finds  in  even 
his  most  conventional  military  paint- 
ings something  which  seems  curiously 
lacking  in  many  of  the  clever,  brilliant 
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sketches  done  by  those  modem  paint- 
ers who  simply  visited  the  front  as 
artists,  and  not  as  combatants. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  after- 
noons in  the  present  writer's  early 
life  was  spent  in  Detaille's  studio. 
He  had  but  two  interests  in  life — ^war 
and  painting.  He  had  walked  and 
ridden  over  every  great  battle-field 
of  Europe,  and  when  engaged  on  a 
panorama  of  the  i)attle  of  Champigny 
— ^where  he  had  actually  been  a  com- 
batant some  twenty-five  years  before 
— ^he  worked,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
from  nature,  for  he  had  a  horror  of 
any  photographic  aid  to  art  Apropos 
of  this  panorama — ^the  joint  work  of 
Detaille  and  de  Neuville — so  remark- 
able was  this  living  picture  of  a  great 
battle,  that  staff  officers  from  every 
part  of  the  world  came  to  Paris  in 
order  to  see  it.  The  artists  chose 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  the  battle  of  Champigny  took 
place,  and  nearly  two  years  of  hard 
work  have  been  needed  to  do  even  the 
preliminary  studies  of  men  and 
horses. 

Though  never  rich  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  Detaille  had  the 
most  splendid  collection  of  military 
accoutrements  then  in  existence,  and 
he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
organization  of  the  French  Army 
Museum,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  has 
by  now  been  visited  by  numerous 
American  soldiers.    He  said  to  me: 

I  have  often  been  tempted  to  do  a  real- 
istic picture  of  the  effects  produced  by  mod- 
ern fire.  But  I  doubt  If  horror  of  so  abso- 
lutely real  a  kind — I  mean  the  shambles 
and  the  butcher's  shop  type  of  realism — is 
a  legitimate  form  of  art.  Still  I  did  make 
that  attempt  in  "Un  Coup  de  Mitrailleuse". 
I  actually  saw  the  incident — and  I  remem- 
ber it  all  as  if  it  had  occurred  an  hour  ago. 
I  see  the  hollow  lane,  shadowed  with  luxuri- 
ant greenery,  containing  a  great  heap  of 
dead  German  soldiers— every  corpse  is  hor- 
ribly disfigured,  legless  and  armless  bodies 
lie  in  pools  of  blood. 


That  Detaille  could  show  war  at  its 
most  terrible  was  proved  very  early 
in  his  career,  when  his  awful  painting 
"The  Conquerors"  was  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  salon  of  1872  by  order  of 
the  government. 

I  asked  him  some  questions  with  re- 
gard to  "the  next  war" — ^for  at  the 
time  I  saw  him,  no  one — on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  at  any  rate — doubted 
that  there  would  be  a  next  war.  He 
told  me  that,  unlike  most  Frenchmen, 
he  thought  a  picked  army  of  volun- 
teers was  likely  to  give  much  better 
results  than  one  raised  by  conscrip- 
tion, and  he  declared  that  all  the 
French  staff  ofilcers  with  whom  he 
had  talked  agreed  substantially  with 
him.  Unlike  most  Frenchmen  of  his 
generation,  Detaille  was  very  fond  of 
sketches  of  old  British-army  types.  He 
adored  the  British  army,  and  in  the 
forthcoming  book  will  be  many 
sketches  of  old  British-army  types.  He 
was,  of  course,  also  painfully  inter- 
ested in  the  German  army.  He  told 
me  that  when  he  was  working  on  the 
illustrations  of  a  book  dealing  with 
Napoleonic  types,  he  experienced  the 
almost  incredible  good  luck  to  come 
across,  at  a  small  sale,  a  huge  collec- 
tion of  rough  sketches,  done  with 
extraordinary  minutiae,  by  a  German 
artist  who  had  sketched  every  type 
of  French  soldier  who  passed  through 
the  town  in  which  he  lived  during 
Napoleon's  Austrian  and  Russian 
campaigns.  This  collection  is  now, 
by  the  way,  in  the  royal  library — if 
there  be  still  a  royal  library — of  Saxe 
Weimar. 

Ill 
While  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
French  sometimes  appear  in  daily  life 
both  narrow-minded  and  retrograde, 
they  have  a  wonderful  breadth  of 
vision  when  anything  literary,  intel- 
lectual— ^and  may  we  add  sentimental? 
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— is  in  question.  How  amazing  it  is 
that  a  nation  can  hail  as  national 
heroes  and  heroines  personalities  as 
astoundingly  different  as  were,  say, 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Voltaire,  Henri 
Quatre  and  Danton!  Of  the  four  I 
have  selected,  perhaps  the  most  vital 
and  real  to  most  educated  French 
people  remains  Voltaire.  Much  as 
we  know  of  that  extraordinary  being— 
and  no  man  was  ever  more  self-re- 
vealing, and  in  almost  everjrthing 
typically  French,  —  we  still  know 
curiously  little  of  his  sentimental  life. 
Women  played  a  great  rdle  in  his 
existence  but  respecting  his  amorous 
adventures  he  remains  properly  but 
tantalizingly  dumb.  There  has,  how- 
ever, just  appeared  a  book  entitled 
"Les  Filles  de  Madame  du  Noyer", 
and  one  of  that  lady's  daughters, 
Olympe  du  Noyer,  had  a  passionate 
love  affair  with  Voltaire.  Madame  du 
Noyer  was,  among  other  things,  a  blue- 
stocking, and  the  book  contains  many 
amusing  and  interesting  passages 
from  her  memoirs.  Rousseau,  who 
enjoys  an  even  greater  following 
among  modem  French  readers  than 
Voltaire,  and  round  whose  enigmatic 
personality  hundreds  of  books  have 
been  written,  is  once  more  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  volumes,  of  which  the 
first,  published  before  the  war,  dealt 
with  his  youth,  while  the  second  and 
third,  which  are  now  appearing  to- 
gether, bring  him  within  sight  of  the 
end,  that  is,  to  Ermenonville. 

Emile  Bergerat,  most  witty  and 
amusing  of  Paris  chroniclers,  known 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers 
as  "Caliban'',  has  just  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  Goncourt. 
There  are  solemn  people  who  give  up 
their  whole  life  to  doing  one  thing 
well,  and  they  reap  their  reward; 
there   are   others — ^and    Bergerat    is 


one  of  them — ^who  do  a  firreat  many 
things  very  well,  and  thus  they  are 
too  apt  to  be  regarded  with  contempt 
as  "Jacks  of  all  trades".  Bergrerat  was 
the  youngest  author  ever  played  at  the 
Com6die  Frangaise,  for  he  was  only 
seventeen  when  a  one-act  play  of  his 
was  accepted  'Vith  acclamations'*, 
and  not  only  accepted  but  acted.  He 
has  never  given  up  playwrighting, 
but  the  serious  business  of  his  life 
has  been  journalism.  Almost  alone 
among  those  of  his  contemporaries 
who  have  won  a  great  place  on  the 
French  press,  he  has  a  strong:  sense 
of  humor.  Sometimes  his  delisrhtful 
articles  recall  Sterne — at  other  times 
one  realizes  that  he  is  a  fellow  coun- 
tryman of  Rabelais!  He  was  once 
described  as  le  paradoze  fait  hamme. 
Thus  he  signs  himself  both  "Caliban" 
and  "Ariel",  also  "The  Man  in  the 
Mask".  Like  most  distinguished 
Frenchmen  he  is  a  devoted  husband 
and  father,  and  is  exceedinsrly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  stands  in  the  re- 
lation of  son-in-law  to  that  ivhimsical 
and  lovable  genius — who  also  crave  to 
journalism  what  should  have  belonged 
to  posterity,  Thdophile  Gautier. 

IV 
I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  the 
most  acute  and  celebrated  of  the 
older  French  critics,  and  he  was  be- 
moaning the  partial  eclipse  of  Al- 
phonse  Daudet.  It  is  strange  indeed, 
that  a  writer  who  has  added  two 
immortal  figures  to  the  great  pa^reant 
of  French  literature — "Sapho"  and 
"Tartarin  de  Tarascon", — should  be 
so  seldom  mentioned  when  contem- 
porary fiction  is  being  discussed.  Yet, 
as  my  friend  truly  said,  usins  a  de- 
lightful old  French  colloquialism, 
Daudet  was  un  fier  monsieur.  One 
has  to  go  as  far  back  as  Balzac  to 
find  so  great  and  varied  an  imagrina- 
tive    creative    artist.      Daudet    was 
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incomparably  greater  than  Zola,  his 
contemporary  and  sometime  rival. 
Every  bit  of  work  he  did  was  excellent 
and  memorable;  and  yet  he  had  no 
great  opinion  of  the  author's  trade  as 
a  profession,  and  he  must  have  put 
off  many  a  young  man  who  came  to 
consult  him  from  adopting  a  life  of 
letters.  Neither  did  he  believe  in 
journalism  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
higher  things.  He  once  told  me,  with 
a  rather  sad  smile,  that  his  real  am- 
bition had  always  been  to  become  a 
successful  dramatist.  This  ambition 
he  never  realized,  though  "Sapho" 
still  holds  the  stage  in  many  lan- 
guages, and  though  almost  every  one 
of  his  books  was  dramatized.  By  the 
way,  one  odd  thing  remains  in  my 
mind  apropos  of  Daudet's  extreme 
conscientiousness  and  loving  care  over 
his  work.  When  seeking  a  title  for 
the  novel  now  known  as  "Sapho",  he 
considered  seriously  sixteen  variants. 
These  included  "Thais"  (afterward 
taken  by  Anatole  France),  "Psyche", 
"Circe",  and  "Le  Monstre".  His 
heroine,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
was  a  daughter  of  pleasure. 

To  writers,  at  any  rate,  the  methods 
of  work  of  famous  novelists  are  always 
full  of  interest.  It  surprised  me  to 
learn  that,  like  Zola,  Daudet  depended 
a  great  deal  on  notes  and  jottings  put 
down  by  him  at  odd  moments,  and  in 
every  conceivable  kind  of  place.  Even 
as  a  young  man  he  always  kept  a  care- 
ful diary,  recording  each  day  not  only 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  but  also 
what  he  felt.  As  time  went  on  he 
found  that  this  diary  provided  him 
with  very  valuable  material.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  when  he  was 
writing  "The  Nabab"  which  gives  so 
vivid  and  mordant  a  picture  of  Paris 
life  under  the  second  empire,  and 
when  he  was  engaged  on  his  terrible 
satire  "L'Immortel". 


I  think  there  came  a  time  when 
Daudet  felt  sorry  he  had  written  this 
book.  It  was  a  ferocious  attack  on  the 
French  Academy,  and  every  character 
was  a  portrait — ^not  even  Renan  being 
spared. 

Daudet's  methods  of  production 
were  very  peculiar.  When  starting  a 
new  novel  he  wrote  what  dramatists 
would  call  a  scenario  of  the  story. 
Then  he  started  amplifying  and  en- 
larging almost  every  sentence,  adding 
scenes  and  incidents  as  they  occurred 
to  his  mind.  Thus  he  produced  an 
inunense  amount  of  matter,  which 
was  finally  sorted  out,  joined  up  to- 
gether, and  divided  into  chapters  just 
before  being  sent  to  the  printer's.  As 
was  perhaps  natural,  Balzac  was 
Daudet's  master,  but  his  favorite 
reading  was  Hugo's  translation  of 
Shakespeare.  Those  who  would  care 
to  know  something  of  Daudet's  mind 
and  mentality,  apart  from  the  many 
opportunities  to  this  end  in  his  novels, 
should  read  his  son  Leon  Daudet's 
book  on  his  father.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  filial  tribute  ever  paid. 
It  is  not  a  biography  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  yet  it  gives  an  ab- 
solute portrait  of  the  man,  and  many 
extracts  from  his  note-book. 

Apropos  of  note-books  and  of  what 
it  was  once  the  fashion  to  call  scien- 
tific fiction,  poor  Zola  would  have  de- 
lighted in  Dr.  Apert's  "L'H6r6dit6 
Morbide".  While  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Zola  pushed  his  theories 
much  too  far  in  the  series  of  novels  in 
which  he  told  the  whole  of  the  life 
story  of  a  French  family  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  his  system  was 
much  more  worthy  of  respect  than 
that  of  those  modem  novelists  who 
take  no  notice  of  heredity.  In  real 
life  disagreeable,  bad-natured  people 
do  not  as  a  rule  have  delightful,  an- 
gelic-natured  children;  in  novels  they 
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constantly  do  so,  and  the  fact  used  to 
make  poor  Zola  almost  ill  with  rage. 
But  French  novelists  have  never  been 
as  great  sinners  in  this  respect  as  are 
their  British  and  American  brothers. 
That  doubtless  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  heredity,  morbid  or  other,  plays 
an  important  rdle  in  ordinary  French 
life.  No  marriage  is  arranged  in  any 
class  in  France  without  the  parents  of 
the  contracting  parties  going  to  much 
trouble,  and  sometimes  to  much  ex- 
pense, in  order  to  find  out  all  that  can 
possibly  be  discovered  about  the  pros- 
pective bride  and  bridegroom's  imme- 
diate forebears.  Indeed,  the  stories 
which  most  French  people  could  tell 
about  this  curious  custom  would  be 
regarded  as  incredible  in  America  and 
England. 

V 
One  of  the  things  which  has  always 
struck  the  imagination  of  the  world 
has  been  the  cutting  off  of  early 
genius  by  death.  Keats  is  the  su- 
preme example,  but  one  can  call  to 
mind  many  others.  It  is  dolorous  to 
think  of  what  the  late  war  cost  hu- 
manity in  that  respect — indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  with  regard 
to  French  letters,  death  has  thinned 
the  ranks  of  a  whole  generation  of 
brilliant,  sensitive,  and  accomplished 
writers.  Among  these  a  special  trib- 
ute may  well  be  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Emile  Clermont,  described  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  M.  Barr^s  as  ce 
jeune  gSnie  fr&missant,  Clermont  had 
only  published  three  comparatively 
short  works  of  imagination — "Amour 
Promis",  "Laure",  and  "L'Histoire 
d'Isabelle" — but  they  had  given  him, 
at  any  rate  among  the  critics,  and 
among  those  eager  readers  who  are 
always  searching  for  the  new,  the 
strange,  the  exquisite,  and  the  un- 
usual, a  unique  place.  His  "Life", 
which   includes   much   of   his   corre- 


spondence, as  well  as  his  war  diary, 
has  just  been  published  by  his  sister, 
who  seems  to  have  been  as  devoted  to 
him  as  was  Eug&iie  de  Gu6rin  to  her 
brother.     Though  every  page  of  the 
volume  is  worth  reading,  ttiose  con- 
cerned with  the  French  literature  of 
yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow  will 
naturally  turn  with  special  interest  to 
that  portion  of  the  book  entitled  'The 
Novelist",  for  in  it  Clermont's  theories 
as  to  the  art  of  literature  are  very 
closely  analyzed  and  displayed.      He 
worked  with  difficulty,  though  now  and 
again  there  came  to  him  that  inspired 
moment  for  which  all  writers  long. 
So  little  did  he  think  of  the  effect  of 
his  work  on  the  casual  reader  that  one 
of  his  favorite  quotations  was  Lacor- 
daire's  splendid  sentence,  ''Une  seule 
fime  est  ^ouvent  un  grand  auditoire". 
Like  so  many  Frenchmen  of  his  day, 
Clermont  did  not  much  care  for  the 
great  figures  of  the  past.  Both  Hugo 
and  Renan  irritated  him — ^indeed,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  think  Renan  had  had 
a  very  bad  effect  on  his  generation. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  an  immense 
admiration    for   Sainte-Beuve.      Infi- 
nitely touching  are  the  few  chapters 
devoted  to  his  life  as  a  soldier.     He 
had  none  of  the  natural  French  in- 
stinct for  war.    He  forced  himself  to 
be  a  good  soldier.    While  quiet,  shy, 
gentle  in  his  manner,  how  thoroughly 
he  realized  the  finer  side  of  the  great 
tragedy  was  shown  by  the  noble  words 
he  wrote  to  his  sister  concerning  his 
comrades :    "lis  sont  tous  ainsi !    Non 
point  avides,  convoitant,  comme   les 
races  conqu^rantes,  mais  d6tach£s,  et 
sachant  si  bien  mourir!" 

VI 

A  French  correspondent  keenly  in- 
terested in  English  literature  tells  me 
that  to  his  mind  the  most  remarkable 
book  published  in  England  for  some 
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years  is  ''The  Journal  of  a  Disap- 
pointed Man'\  He  goes  on  to  express 
amazement  that  any  human  being 
should  have  left  such  a  document  for 
publication.  It  is  a  fact,  and  a  very 
curious  fact,  that  French  literature — 
so  rich,  so  varied,  so  amazingly  daring 
throughout  the  ages — is  yet  strangely 
lacking  in  ''the  human  document''  pure 
and  simple.  One  can  almost  count  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand'  the  French 
books  which  have  set  out  to  tell  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  "EUe 
et  Lui"  is  a  famous  example,  but  you 
have  but  to  read  it  now,  when  the 
world  possesses  the  real  love  letters 
and  secret  diaries  of  the  man  and 
woman  concerned,  to  see  how  very 
"arranged"  was  that  study  of  the 
human  heart.  Though  written  in 
poetic  form,  the  "Livre  d' Amour"  of 
Sainte-Beuve  is  far  more  true  and  re- 
vealing than  ""EUe  et  Lui".  In  the 
"Livre  d' Amour"  was  told,  with  a 
shocking  absence  of  reticence,  the 
true,  intimate  story  of  the  writer's 
passionate  love  affair  with  Madame 
Victor  Hugo.  But  though  Sainte- 
Beuve  sometimes  showed  manuscript 
copies  of  the  poems  to  his  friends,  the 
book  was  never  published  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  the  "Livre  d' Amour",  as 
we  now  know  it,  was  not  printed  until 
forty  years  later. 

"The  Diary  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff' 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  French 
"Diary  of  a  Disappointed  Man",  but 
the  strange,  unhappy  girl  had  not  a 
single  drop  of  French  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  no  Frenchwoman  could 
have  written  her  book.  There  does, 
however,  exist  one  French  collection  of 
letters  which  tell  not  only  the  truth 
but  all  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  These  are  contained  in  a  little 
volume  bearing  the  title  "Lettres  k 
Fanfan"  published  anon3rmously  some 
thirty  years  ago.     Even  now  only  a 


few  people  know  that  they  are  the 
genuine  love  letters  of  the  great  ac- 
tress, Aim6e  Descl6e,  to  a  cavalry 
ofScer  whom  she  loved  not  wisely  but 
too  welL 

VII 
What  should  form  a  very  curious 
and  valuable  addition  to  every  war  li- 
brary is  just  about  to  be  published  in 
Paris.  "Le  Poilu  Tel  Qu'il  Se  Parle" 
is  a  most  elaborate  dictionary  of  all 
the  new  and  old  words,  popular  ex- 
pressions and  sayings  employed  and 
uttered  by  those  Frenchmen  who 
fought,  suffered,  and  triumphed  in 
the  armies  of  1914-18.  The  author  is 
a  distinguished  etymotogist,  and — this 
is  very  important — ^was  himself  on 
active  service  during  the  first  thirty- 
eight  months  of  war.  More  fortunate 
than  most  educated  Frenchmen,  he 
was  able  to  pursue  both  his  profession 
and  his  hobby  when  in  the  trenches. 
He  took  perpetual  notes  of  all  he  heard 
said  around  him,  and  made  a  special 
point  of  the  special  slang  of  each  regi- 
ment. After  he  had  exhausted  the 
infantry  and  artillery,  he  entered  the 
air  service,  and  made  a  special  study 
of  air  language,  blue  and  otherwise  1 
The  result  should  be  a  most  extraordi- 
nary and  valuable  contribution  to 
French  war  literature. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  a  French 
publisher  has  had  the  enterprise  to 
bring  out  an  adequate  translation  of 
F.  W.  Bain's  exquisite  story  "A  Digit 
of  the  Moon".  Many  wise  people  re- 
gard this  still  little  known  Anglo- 
Indian  writer  as  likely  to  take  as  per- 
manent a  place  in  literature  as  Laf- 
cadio  Heam  has  done.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  work  of  the  two  men  is 
in  the  least  alike;  but  their  writing 
has  in  common  that  rare,  intangible 
quality  which,  even  though  it  may 
never  meet  with  wide  popularity  dur- 
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ing  the  lifetime  of  a  writer,  insures 
immortality. 

Apropos  of  contemporary  fame,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  it  has  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  woman  connected 
with  the  arts  to  have  paid  her  a 
greater  compliment  than  that  which 
has  just  befallen  the  lady  whose  pro- 
fessional name  is  Isadora  Duncan. 
The  Editions  des  Muses  Frangaises — 
a  publishing  house  which  devotes 
itself  exclusively  to  the  de  luxe  type  of 
book — is  bringing  out  a  sixty-four- 


page  album,  limited  to  one  hundred 
copies,  of  which  the  subscription  price 
is  one  hundred  francs,  entitled  ''Isa- 
dora Duncan,  Fille  de  PromSthte". 
The  text  will  celebrate  the  famous 
dancer  in  both  prose  and  verse,  and 
the  illustrations  will  be  both  in  color 
and  in  black  and  white.  The  piteous 
death,  under  peculiarly  tragic  circum- 
stances, of  Isadora  Duncan's  two  chil- 
dren thrilled  the  whole  of  France  with 
an  intense  S3rmpathy,  and  she  has 
never  lost  her  hold  on  the  supposedly 
fickle  Paris  public. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  "PSYCHICAL"  LITERATURE? 

BY  HEREWARD  CARRINGTON 


In  the  British  Museum,  there  is  an 
Egyptian  papyrus  which  contains  an 
account  of  a  psychical  stance  given  by 
a  certain  Tchatcha-em-ankh  before 
King  Khufu,  and  said  to  bear  the 
date  drca  8766  B.  C.    Here  we  read : 

He  knoweth  how  to  bind  on  a  head  which 
hath  been  cut  off ;  he  knoweth  how  to  make  a 
lion  follow  him.  as  if  led  by  a  rope ;  and  he 
knoweth  the  number  of  stars  (constella- 
tions)   of  the  house  of  Thoth. 

The  literature  of  the  occult  is  thus 
of  considerable  antiquity  I  Egypt  was, 
par  excellence,  the  home  of  ancient 
magic  —  though  Chaldea,  Assyria, 
Persia,  China,  Rome,  Greece,  India — 
all  contributed  in  their  own  special 
directions.  Throughout  the  middle 
ages,  alchemy,  astrology,  and  natural 
magic  held  the  stage,  until  we  come  to 
the  time  of  witchcraft,  when  a  perfect 
deluge  of  books  upon  that  subject  was 
issued.  Then,  mesmerism  came  to  the 
fore,  and  during  the  early  half  of  the 
last  century,  a  flood  of  works  upon 
this  subject  appeared.    In  1847,  how- 


ever, modem  spiritualism  appeared 
upon  the  scene;  and  from  that  date, 
the  aspect  of  the  ''supernatural" 
changed:  its  literature  now  dealt  al- 
most entirely  with  revelations  con- 
cerning, and  conmiunications  from, 
the  spiritual  world.  When,  however,  in 
1882,  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search was  founded,  a  new  and  scien- 
tific aspect  of  these  various  problems 
appeared;  and  now  the  majority  of 
books  deal  with  the  scientific  side  of 
the  subject,  more  or  less  directly. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  modem 
spiritualism,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  books  have  appeared — s^ood, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  Unless  one  has 
endless  time  to  devote  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  to 
sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff ;  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  books  which 
are  worth  reading,  and  which  are  not. 
The  average  man  or  woman  cannot 
afford  the  time  to  read  aU  of  them, 
and  he  is  just  as  likely  to  hit  upon 
those  books  which  will  give  him  an 
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entirely  wrong  impression  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  upon  those  which  will  give  him 
a  sound,  sensible,  and  scientific  one. 

I  have  been  asked  many  hundreds 
of  times  which  books  I  would  "rec- 
ommend" for  the  average  beginner — 
books  that  aim  to  furnish  accurate 
and  sensible  information,  neither  un- 
duly credulous  nor  unduly  sceptical. 
There  are  relatively  few  books  of  this 
character — ^probably  two  or  three 
dozen  of  the  many  thousands  pub- 
lished. I  shall  endeavor  to  indicate 
as  impartially  as  I  can  those  books 
which  in  my  estimatiop  are  worth  the 
reader's  first  consideration ;  and  those 
which,  should  he  be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  follow  up  the  subject  further, 
would  be  most  profitable  for  him  to 
read. 

The  headquarters  of  all  the  im- 
portant information  concerning  scien- 
tific research,  of  course, — the  great 
mine  of  information,  to  which  writers 
must  go  for  their  actual  facts,  and 
their  information  as  to  what  has  been 
actually  accomplished — is  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research.  In  the  thirty 
volumes  of  the  English  "Proceed- 
ings", and  in  the  twelve  volumes  of 
the  American  "Proceedings",  will  be 
found  a  perfect  wealth  of  material  of 
minute  and  scientifically  sifted  evi- 
dence— ^which  constitutes  a  veritable 
fountain  of  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject.  The  "Journals", 
issued  to  members  only,  are  also  re- 
plete with  interesting  data. 

Aside  from  these  publications  the 
standard  text-book,  so  to  say,  is  F.  W. 
H.  Myers's  "Human  Personality", 
which  summarizes  all  the  important 
evidence  in  psychical  research  up  to 
the  year  of  its  publication  (1908). 
Myers  was  a  classical  scholar  of  the 
first  rank;  his  literary  style  was  con- 
sidered by  his  contemporaries  second 
to  none;  while  his  original  presenta- 


tion of  the  problems  involved  gained 
for  him  wide  distinction  in  the  scien- 
tific world.  Myers  was  the  first  man 
to  study,  extensively,  the  subconscious 
mind;  he  advanced  original  theories 
of  genius,  hysteria,  sleep,  dreams,  and 
in  fact  nearly  every  topic  discussed. 
Myers  was  the  first  to  show  that  all 
forms  of  messages  from  the  subcon- 
scious mind  are  but  varied  expressions 
or  extemalizations  of  the  underlying 
self;  and  he  it  was  who  first  synthe- 
sized psychic  phenomena,  showing  the 
relationship  between  sensory  and 
motor  automatisms,  and  the  connec- 
tions between  normal,  subnormal,  and 
supernormal  psychology.  Myers  it  was 
who  coined  the  terms  telepathy,  sub- 
liminal, and  many  another  in  common 
use  today,  as  well  as  numerous  others 
less  well  known  such  as  telergy, 
tetesthesia,  psychorrhagy,  etc.  Myers 
died  before  the  completion  of  his  great 
work,  which  was  completed  under  the 
able  editorship  of  Dr.  Richard  Hodg- 
son and  Miss  Alice  Johnson. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  society, 
when  "cases"  began  to  accumulate,  it 
was  discovered  that  apparitions  coin- 
ciding with  death  were  very  numer- 
ous— so  numerous,  in  fact,  that  some 
casual  factor  was  evidently  at  work. 
What  was  its  nature  ?  Gumey,  Myers, 
and  Podmore  set  out  to  discover  this ; 
and,  as  the  result  of  several  years' 
effort  compiled  and  issued  a  monu- 
mental work,  "Phantasms  of  the  Liv- 
ing", which  records  seven  hundred 
and  two  cases  of  such  "coincidences". 
The  theory  put  forward  by  these  au- 
thors was  that  the  majority  of  the 
phantasms  were  "telepathic  halluci- 
nations",— not  objective  "ghosts",  but 
nevertheless  originating  in  the  brain 
of  some  distant  person.  "Phantasms" 
was  the  first  book  which  sought  to 
establish  this  connection  on  statistical 
grounds — ^a   work  which   was  after- 
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ward  carried  out  at  greater  length 
by  the  society, — ^when  thirty  thou- 
sand such  cases  were  published  in  the 
great  ''Census  of  Hallucinations". 

One  of  the  acutest  books  dealing 
with  the  anaylsis  of  psychic  cases  is 
Professor  Floumoy's  "Spiritism  and 
Psychology".  This  I  consider  a  very 
excellent  book,  and  because  of  that 
fact,  I  translated  it  from  the  French. 
"From  India  to  the  Planet  Mars"  is 
also  a  standard  work,  a  study  of  sub- 
conscious phenomena.  Here  we  might 
also  mention  Morton  Prince's  "The 
Unconscious",  and  Jastrow's  "The 
Subconscious".  Prince's  "Dissociation 
of  a  Personality"  is,  of  course,  a 
standard  work  upon  this  subject — 
other  valuable  books  being  "Multiple 
Personality"  by  Sidis  and  Goodhart, 
and  "Alterations  of  Personality"  by 
Binet. 

Hypnotism  has  an  extensive  litera- 
ture of  its  own,  most  of  it  out  of  date, 
and  only  of  historic  interest.  Probably 
the  best  all-round  book  is  Bramwell's 
"Hypnotism" ;  then  Moll's  "Hypno- 
tism"; Severn's  "Psychotherapy",  and 
Dubois's  "Psychic  Treatment  of  Ner- 
vous Disorders".  The  student  should 
also  consult  the  chapter  on  hypnotism 
in  Myers's  "Human  Personality". 

Modem  spiritualism  has  inspired 
many  thousands  of  volumes.  From  the 
negative  side,  Podmore's  "Modem 
Spiritualism"  (two  volumes)  is  doubt- 
less the  most  inclusive;  while  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  early  history 
of  the  movement  is  contained  in  Brit- 
tain's  "Modem  American  Spiritual- 
ism". J.  Arthur  Hill's  recent  book 
"Spiritualism ;  its  History",  is  a  very 
fair  and  impartial  summary.  Sir 
William  Crooke's  "Researches  in  Mod- 
em Spiritualism"  is  standard — ^and 
oft-quoted.  Wolfe's  "Startling  Facts 
in  Modern  Spiritualism'*  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  beliefs  of  the 


early  spiritualists.  The  writing  of  A 
J.  Davis  (the  virtual  founder  of  spirit- 
ualism), are  very  voluminous,  nm- 
ning  into  thirty  odd  volumes.  David 
P.  Abbott's  "Behind  the  Scenes  with 
the  Mediums"  and  my  own  ''Physical 
Phenomena  of  Spiritualism"  study, 
exhaustively,  the  fraudulent  side  of 
the  subject.  Dr.  Horace  Lieaf' s  ''What 
Is  This  Spiritualism  7"  may  be  con- 
sulted for  a  fair  presentation  of  the 
spiritualistic  point  of  view. 

Regarding    good    books    upon    the 
general  subject  of  psychical  research, 
I  might  mention  the  foUowinsr,  among 
others:  Barrett,  "Psychical  Research" 
and  "On  the  Threshold  of   the  Un- 
seen" ;  Lang,  "Cock  Lane  and  Conunon 
Sense";  Hyslop,  "Science  and  a  Fu- 
ture Life"  and  "Life  after  Death"; 
Flammarion,    "The    Unknown'*    and 
"Mysterious  Psychic  Forces";   Joire, 
"Psychical  and  Supernormal  Phenom- 
ena"; Maxwell,  "Metapsychical  Phe- 
nomena"; Holt,  "On  the  Cosmic  Re- 
lations" ;  Boirac,  "Our  Hidden  Forces" 
and  "The  Psychology  of  the  Future"; 
Hill,       "Psychical      Investisrations" ; 
Crawford,   "The  Reality    of    Psychic 
Phenomena";  Wallace,  "Miracles  and 
Modem  Spiritualism";  Miss  X,  "Es- 
says in  Psychical  Research'';  Vour- 
nier  D'Albe,  "New  Light  on  Immor- 
tality". Perhaps  I  might  be  permitted 
to  suggest  my  own  books — "Psychical 
Phenomena  and  the  War",  "The  Prob- 
lems   of    Psychical    Research'%     and 
"Death:  its  Causes  and  Phenomena". 
As  to  "communications"   from  the 
other  side,  a  flood  of  books  have  a|>- 
peared   of   late — "Raymond"    by    Sir 
Oliver  Lodge;  "Patience  Worth"  by 
C.  S.  Yost;  "Letters  from  a   Living 
Dead   Man"  and   "War   Letters"    by 
Elsa  Barker;  "After  Death"  (Letters 
from  Julia)    by  Stead;  "I   Heard   a 
Voice"  by  "A  King's  Counsel";  'The 
Seven  Purposes"  by  Margaret   Cam- 
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eron,  etc.  Some  of  these  must  be  read 
with  caution.  Allen  Kardek's  "Spirits' 
Book"  is  a  standard  in  this  ''question 
and  answer"  class, — defending  rein- 
carnation,  after  the  French  school  I 

Theosophy  now  has  an  extensive 
literature  of  its  own.  Madam  Bla- 
vatsky's  'Isis  Unveiled"  and  ''The 
Secret  Doctrine"  are  standard.  The 
writings  of  Annie  Besant,  Leadbeater, 
and  Rudolph  Steiner  should  be  con- 
sulted. Occultism  and  magic  likewise 
have  several  authoritative  representa- 
tives. Eliphas  Levi's  "Transcendental 
Magic"  is  a  standard  work.  A.  E. 
Waite  has  published  "The  Mysteries 
of  Magic",  "The  Occult  Sciences", 
"The  Book  of  Black  Magic  and  of 
Pacts",  etc.,  which  contain  some  very 
curious  matter.  Hartmann's  "Black 
and  White  Magic"  and  Papua's  "What 
is  Occultism?"  might  be  consulted  by 
the  student.  The  ten  volumes  of  "The 
Equinox",  edited  by  Aleister  Crowley, 
contain  a  veritable  mine  of  occult  lore, 
and  real  knowledge.  These  books  are 
about  to  be  reissued  in  this  country. 
Those  who  may  be  interested  in  Rosi- 
crucianism  might  consult  Waite's 
"Real  History  of  the  Rosicrucians" ; 
Max  Hendel,  "The  Rosicrucian  Cos- 
mo-Conception" ;  Jennings,  "The  Rosi- 
crucians, their  Rites  and  Mysteries", 
etc. 

There  are  many  other  topics,  in 
this  connection,  which  have  not  been 
even  touched  upon,  but  upon  which 
many  dozens  of  books  have  been  writ- 
ten. Such  subjects  as  telepathy,  clair- 
voyance, ghosts,  haunted  houses,  ori- 
ental magic,  the  development  of  one's 
psychic  powers,  second  sight,  dreams 


and  dreaming,  death,  Yoga  philosophy, 
trance  revelations,  psychical  fiction, 
etc,  etc, — ^these  topics  cannot  even  be 
mentioned  here  in  the  prescribed 
limits  of  this  article,  though  an  ex- 
tensive literature  exists  upon  all  of 
them.  I  have  merely  endeavored  in 
this  brief  review,  to  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  standard  works  upon  the  topics 
mentioned;  and  I  should  advise  the 
reader  to  read  these  before  branching 
out  into  other  fields, — ^and  perusing  a 
host  of  books  which  contain  erroneous 
information,  or  which  are  likely  to 
lead  the  reader  off  into  a  maze  of 
speculation  and  side  issues  in  which 
he  might  easily  become  lost.  If  the 
student  of  psychism  is  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  sane  point  of  view 
on  the  subject,  in  the  first  few  books 
he  reads,  l|e  may  safely  be  trusted  to 
read  anything  thereafter,  as  he  now 
has  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
them.  But  if  he  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  get  hold  of  two  or  three 
fantastic  books  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reading  career,  his  viewpoint  is 
likely  to  be  biased  thereafter.  There- 
fore, I  should  strongly  advise  the 
reader  to  follow  the  lines  I  have  indi- 
cated above;  if  he  does  so,  he  will 
find  that  he  will  acquire  a  gradually 
progressive  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  all  its  phases  and  aspects — ^without 
at  the  same  time  losing  his  balance 
and  sane  point  of  view.  I  can  only 
hope  the  reader  will  find,  in  these  few 
suggestions,  some  degree  of  help  and 
guidance  for  his  future  reading;  a 
further  and  more  detailed  study  can, 
perhaps,  be  supplied  at  some  time  in 
the  future. 
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COMPLAINT  DEPARTMENT 


Literary 
Furniture 

A  strange  turn  of  fate  once  made 
me  editor  of  a  furniture  magazine. 
Not  that  I  knew  anything  about 
furniture.  I  wanted  to  get  a  square 
meal,  or  to  get  married,  or  something 
like  that.  Now,  as  the  years  pass  and 
I  keep  on  being  more  and  more 
married  and  better  fed,  I  find  furni- 
ture utterly  coloring  my  vision  of 
life.  Quite  unconsciously  I  look  at 
my  friends  with  a  measuring  eye, 
criticize  the  contour  of  their  legs,  and 
place  people  according  to  periods. 

This  would  be  a  terrible  affliction 
did  it  not  have  one  advantage:  know 
furniture  and  you  know  authors.  Be- 
tween authors  and  their  chairs  there 
is  a  striking  similarity.  The  same 
national  expressions  can  be  found  in 
both  furniture  and  literary  styles.  As 
the  author  conforms  himself  to  a 
chair,  so  does  his  writing. 

The  author  apparently  doesn't  give 
a  tinker's  blank  who  makes  a  coun- 
try's laws,  much  less  who  writes  its 
songs,  so  long  as  he  can  sit  in  its 
chairs.  The  chairs  that  authors  have 
sat  in  almost  equal  the  number  of 
beds  in  which  Washington  slept.  In 
fact,  if  we  were  to  judge  authors  by 
their  chairs  preserved  in  museums, 
we'd  be  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
spent  most  of  their  time  sitting.  This 
literary  furniture  is,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, a  delicate  indication  of  the 
literary  output.  As  the  chair  in- 
clined, so  the  author  wrote.  As  furni- 
ture lost  its  style,  so  did  the  author. 


When  the  Grand  Rapids  of  Greece 
began  to  fake  its  inlay  and  run  to 
cheap      Babylonian       reproductions. 
Gredc  authors  neglected  to  wax  their 
tablets.     Pergamos   and    Alexandria 
thereupon    set    up   competition,    the 
workers    at    Sicyon    perfected    their 
bronze  furniture — and  so  the  firlory  of 
Greece  faded.    When  Nero  cared  ao 
little  for  furniture  as  to  bum  up  a 
whole  cityful  of  it,  Roman   authors 
began  making  of  their  parchments 
paper  wads  which  they  bandied  at  the 
pretty  Roman  maidens,  thereby  spar- 
ing future  generations  of  sophomores 
and    producing    a    lot    of    hothouse, 
scented-bath  poetry  that  no  one  would 
read  today  if  it  had  been  preserved. 
Lucan  alone  tried  to  lift  up  a  he-man 
voice  in  this  chaos  of  decadence,  and 
was  promptly  put  to  death.      When 
good,  solid  Jacobean  furniture  lost  its 
character  and  began  to  dwindle  into 
the  Gallic-legged  affairs  of  Anne,  and 
of  William  and  Mary,  the  drama  just 
naturally  got  thin  and  spindle-lesr^ed 
too.    For  the  same  Italian  and  French 
influences  that  were  evidenced  in  the 
literature  of  those  days,  chan^red  the 
contour  and  character  of  the  furni- 
ture.   And  it  is  a  wise  man  who  can 
say  which  changed  first — ^writin^r  or 
chair  legs. 

This  analogy  can  be  carried,  if  one 
wishes,  from  the  hard-bottomed,  stiff- 
backed  chairs  of  Shakespeare's  time 
to  the  decadent  day-bed  of  the  French 
Empire,  when  the  literature  of  that 
epoch  attempted  to  repeat  the  corrup- 
tion and  effeminacy  of  the  Roman  era 
which    had    produced    the    day-bed's 
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own    forerunner,    the   Roman   couch. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  disquisition 
on  furniture  styles.  It  is  intended 
to  be,  as  the  title  suggests,  a  few 
hints  on  how  to  know  the  authors  from 
the  furniture.  Such  knowledge  is  not 
superfluous.  For  it  would  be  an  egre- 
gious blunder,  a  fatal  faux  pas,  if,  at 
some  select  gathering  such  as  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Authors'  League 
or  a  soir^  of  the  Poetry  Society,  you 
should  mistake  Irvin  Cobb  for  a 
bomb^-front  secretaire,  or  turn  on  a 
switch  in  Bliss  Carman's  back  and 
expect  him  to  light  up  like  a  floor 
lamp,  or  take  Miss  Amy  Lowell  for 
a  settee,  or  accidentally  stuff  Thomas 
Walsh,  Lit.  D.,  behfnd  your  back  for 
a  pillow.  They  might  resent  it.  Such 
errors  can  never  be  made  if  one  has 
a  working  knowledge  of  furniture. 
The  following  simple  suggestions  may 
be  of  assistance  in  determining  the 
difference  between  furniture  and  au- 
thors : 

(1)  Most  furniture  is  made  to  sit 
on.  It  is  quite  diflicult  to  sit  on  an 
author.  A  few  brave  souls  have  tried 
it,  and  invariably  they  came  off  wors- 
ted. No  one  ever  successfully  sat  on 
Mr.  Untermeyer,  for  example.  There- 
fore, when  you  enter  a  room,  look 
around  for  what  appears  to  be  a  chair. 
If  you  can  sit  on  it,  then  it  is  a  chair. 
If  not,  it  is  likely  to  be  an  author. 

(2)  The  second  class  of  furniture 
is  the  sor-t  you  put  things  in,  such  as 
a  cupboard.  It  is  not  easy  to  put 
anything  into  an  author  except  food 

,  and  drink.  He  may  accept  a  little 
flattery  but  he  refuses  to  entertain 
suggestions.  He  has  what  he  calls  his 
Inner  Consciousness,  a  sort  of  chest- 
like cavity  inside  himself,  which  is 
always  full  and  from  which  he  ex- 
tracts his  Works.  If  he  is  a  successful 
author,  such  as  some  we  might  men- 


tion, he  can  get  away  with  this  inner 
consciousness  gag.  But  if  he  is  mere- 
ly an  incipient  writer,  such  as  some 
others  we  might  also  mention,  the 
critics  will  rend  him  to  bits.  This 
really  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author — 
he  should  be  a  different  kind  of  furni- 
ture. 

(8)  Which  brings  us  to  the  third 
and  last  major  group — ^that  which  is 
merely  to  be  looked  at  as  something 
beautiful  or  curious.  Oddly  enough, 
the  authors  that  are  merely  to  be 
looked  at  are  what  furniture  dealers 
refer  to  as  "imported  pieces".  They 
come  from  Russia  and  England.  Au- 
thors from  Russia  and  England  are 
always  great  authors.  They  are  al- 
ways above  criticism.  You  mustn't 
try  to  sit  on  them  or  put  things  into 
them;  they  are  merely  to  be  admired 
and  passed  on  with  approval. 

Quite  a  neat  little  volume  could  be 
written  on  these  imported  authors. 
Some  day  I  hope  to  write  down,  for 
the  guidance  of  my  fellow  country- 
men, rules  and  suggestions  for  their 
entertainment.  For  the  present  and 
until  our  appreciation  of  home-made 
literature  is  quickened,  we  must  rest 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  no 
author  is  great  in  America  save  he 
come  from  a  foreign  country.  Con- 
gress might  do  something  about  this 
— ^pass  a  law  to  protect  the  infant  in- 
dustry of  American  writing  or  lay  an 
embargo  on  the  importation  of  great 
authors — but  then,  you  know  Con- 
gress. 

Apropos  of  this,  one  might  mention 
those  accessories,  those  mantel  garni- 
tures of  our  mental  households,  the 
imported  poets.  They  also  are  always 
great.  Once  on  a  time  imported  poets 
weren't  permitted  past  the  immigra- 
tion officials  unless  they  could  present 
evidence  of  great  physical  beauty  or 
an  inclination  toward  exotic  decadence 
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or  the  capacity  for  mauve  love  affairs. 
And  how  we  Americans  took  them  in 
— ^and  they  us  I  We  had  them  about 
the  place,  casually,  incidentally,  the 
way  we  used  to  scatter  those  small 
boxes  of  fragrant  sandalwood  around 
the  parlor.  That  sort  of  poet  doesn't 
"furnish"  nowadays.  Today  no  for- 
eign poet  is  permitted  north  of  Ellis 
Island  unless  he  has  a  war  record  or 
is  allied  with  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment. We  especially  prefer  Sinn 
Feiners  and  Bolsheviks.  They 'are  not 
half  so  pleasing  as  the  exotic,  sandal- 
wood-box  variety;  in  fact,  they  re- 
mind one  of  these  vases  made  from 
torn  shell-cases,  or  those  cuspidors 
fashioned  from  German  helmets  that 
one  finds  today  in  smart  homes.  Of 
course,  imported  poets  are  always 
found  in  our  smart  homes — ^that's 
what  makes  'em  smart.  They  rarely 
come  the  second  time,  because  they 
cannot  be  sat  on,  nor  can  you  put  any- 
thing into  them  save  lecture  receipts 
— ^and  only  few  would  you  admire. 

There  is  one  type  of  author  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand.  He  is 
known  as  the  Standard  Author,  and 
is  purchased  according  to  size  and  on 
the  instalment  plan  with  ten  years' 
subscription  to  a  magazine,  much  as 
one  buys  a  stock-pattern,  dining- 
room  suite  as  an  incident  to  laying  in 
a  life's  supply  of  Tetley's  tea.  The 
great  difference  between  the  two  is 
that  you  actually  do  use  the  dining- 
room  suite,  whereas  in  most  house- 
holds there  is  a  death  penalty  for  any- 
one daring  to  remove  a  standard  au- 
thor from  his  place  on  the  shelves. 
There  he  stands,  year  after  year, 
sturdy  and  staunch,  like  'Gene  Field's 
little  toy  dog,  covered  with  dust. 

What  makes  an  author  standard? 
His  size?  And  why  do  people  buy 
standard  authors?    They  aren't  alive. 


they  don't  have  to  be  8ai^>orted. 
Bulwer-Lytton,  for  example,  or 
Charles  Reade.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  good,  honest  folk  buy  them  in  the 
same  set  fashion  that  they  go  about 
buying  furniture  for  a  house — tbey 
figure  out  that  they'll  need  a  bed,  a 
bureau  and  a  washstand,  an  easy 
chair,  two  straight-back  chairs,  a 
library  table,  a  rug,  a  table  lamp,  a 
print  of  "The  Last  Supper*' — and  a 
set  of  Macaulay.  Standard  authors 
are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  why 
make  them  the  foundations  of  a  be- 
ginning married  life?  Perhaps  a  pro- 
founder  mind  may  solve  this  riddle 
some  day. 

This  pleasant  little  discourse  can- 
^not  end  without  a  word  on  antique 
authors.  And  before  we  go  any  fur- 
ther, let  me  warn  you  afirainst  the 
spurious  variety.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  antiques— old  antiques  and 
mid-Victorian.  A  genuine  Italian 
renaissance  chair  is  a  veritable  an- 
tique, but  a  Rogers  Group  isn't.  Most 
of  our  literary  antiques  are  kept  in 
museums  or  the  homes  of  the  very 
rich.  The  Rogers  Groups  are  kept 
in  small-town  libraries  and  the  homes 
of  the  middle  class  where  torn  bind- 
ings are  their  sole  claim  to  ancient 
merit. 

The  Rogers  Group  authors  aren't 
old  enough  to  be  either  dead  or  an- 
tique, nor  are  they  young  enough  to 
warrant  preservation  in  a  place  of 
honor.  Many  of  these  authors  are  still 
alive — ^harmless,  wrinkled  old  firentle- 
men,  who  speak  glowingly  of  the  past 
and  think  literature  today  is  sroinsr  to 
the  ultimate  airedales.  Without  the 
slightest  provocation  they  tell  you 
how  they  wrote  the  first  American 
problem  novel — 'way  back  in  the  cen- 
tennial year — ^but  the  book  was  before 
its  time  and  didn't  sell.  Or  perhaps 
they    had    their    transient    hour    of 
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popularity,  the  way  burnt-wood  chairs 
did.  For  a  time  everyone  had  them 
about;  then  the  style  changed  and 
they  were  moved  up  to  the  attic — 
chairs  and  books  alike — ^to  give  place 
to  a  new  generation  of  authors  and 
chairs. 

There  is  something  very  sad  about 
these  Rogers  Group  romancers.  One 
almost  wishes  prohibition  hadn't  come 
so  soon,  for  when  in  liquor  the  past 
is  alive  to  them,  and  th^  speak  of  the 
chance  their  next  book  wiU  have — 
that  book  th^'ll  never  write.  And 
yet,  and  yet  was  it  not  these  very 
Rogers  Group  authors  who  helped 
win  the  war?  When  the  libraries 
sent  forth  their  clarion  call,  did  we 
not  give  generously  of  these  womout 
romances?  ....  The  Germans  mis- 
calculated the  temper  of  the  American 
soldier.  They  didn't  know  the  sort 
of  books  he  was  obliged  to  read.  They 
thought  he  wouldn't  fight. 

— ^RICHARDSON  WRIGHT 

Putting  Our  Literature 
on  a  Literary  Basis 

It  seems  quite  a  singular  and  un- 
usual circumstance  that  among  all  the 
reforms  that  are  now  being  evolved  to 
make  the  human  race  in  the  United 
States  any  better,  no  attention  has 
been  paid  to  our  literature.  We  have 
government  ownership  of  railroads 
and  stomachs,  we  have  municipal  sur- 
veys and  multifarious  educational  in- 
novations, which  are  modestly  an- 
nounced by  their  creators  as  continu- 
ously competent  to  produce  infant 
phenomena  at  will.  Even  the  circu- 
lation of  our  blood  is  supervised  by 
boards  of  health,  and  immediately 
after  the  preliminary  advertising  and 
official  announcement  of  every  new 
disease,  wide-awake  doctors  invent  a 
new  serum  to  cure  it.    Now  to  most 


of  us  it  is  commonly  known  that  our 
desires  originate  in  the  mind.  After 
the  mind  hUs  let  them  loose,  they  start 
out  upon  the  ignoble  business  of  play- 
ing hob  with  the  body.  But  it  is  only 
after  this  has  taken  place — when  in 
fact  the  damage  has  been  done — that 
our  reformers  step  in  and  insist  upon 
regulating  the  body — ^a  method  so  ex- 
traordinarily stupid  that  nobody  but 
man  could  have  invented  it.  Mean- 
while the  mind  is  left  to  shift  for 
itself,  and  having  no  rudder,  soon  be- 
comes a  derelict.  Thus,  as  we  walk 
up  and  down  the  beach  of  modem 
civilization,  we  see  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  countless  minds,  wrecked 
by  newspapers,  moving-pictures,  and 
jazz  bands. 

There  are  some  captious  people  who 
claim  that,  as  we  have  no  real  litera- 
ture, the  imitation  can  scarcely  be 
worth  saving.  But  this  is  only  the 
view  of  the  so-called  intellectual — ^a 
species  of  human  being  that  lives  on 
the  high  plateaus  of  alleged  thought, 
jumps  from  paradox  to  paradox,  and 
subsists  largely  on  vers  libre,  cubisms, 
and  other  sterile  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  common  sense.  We  un- 
doubtedly have  a  literature,  but 
opinions  differ  as  to  what  it  is.  Does 
it  consist  of  the  works  of  Edith 
Wharton,  or  of  Robert  W.  Chambers? 
Is  it  something  that  can  penetrate 
the  mind  of  a  congressman  at  a  dis- 
tance of  13,000  yards;  or,  at  a  dis- 
tance say  of  ten  goose  steps,  can 
excite  the  passionate  admiration  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  'The  New  Re- 
public"? 

"Literature",  declares  the  versatile 
Mr.  Webster,  "is  the  total  of  pre- 
served writings  belonging  to  a  given 
language  or  people."  This  is  compre- 
hensive and  lucid.  Those  writings 
that  are  not  preserved  are  evidently 
not  literature.     An  ingenious  Amer- 
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lean  librarian  has  recently  undertaken 
to  circumvent  this  by  requesting  au- 
thors to  send  him  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  their  works,  for  him  to 
hand  down  to  posterity.  He  has  over- 
looked a  fact  that  it  is  quite  natural 
for  an  American  librarian  to  over- 
look, namely,  that  literature  is  mental, 
not  physical;  and  that  it  really  con- 
sists of  a  body  of  words  and  phrases 
that  are  handed  down  by  a  very  few 
of  one  generation  to  a  very  few  of 
another;  that  are  preserved  in  minds, 
and  not  on  book-shelves.  Some  years 
ago  I  was  interested  to  learn  that 
there  had  been  sold  in  this  country 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  copies  of 
the  Upanishads,  that  work  of  Indian 
philosophy  which  Schopenhauer  char- 
acterized as  the  finest  reading  in  the 
world — ^a  work  that  in  the  course  of 
thousands  of  years  has  crossed  the 
European  continent,  and  although 
only  one  American  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  knows  anything  about  it, 
will  doubtless  continue  to  live  for 
thousands  of  years  longer,  when  quite 
possibly  Arthur  Brisbane  and  Harold 
Bell  Wright  are  forgotten. 

So  far  as  literature  itself  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  largely  a  question  of 
memory  and  hearsay — ^memory  on  the 
part  of  the  few  who  keep  it  alive  in 
their  thoughts,  and  hearsay  on  the 
part  of  the  many.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly people  who  still  read  Shake- 
speare. There  are  many  who  do  not 
read  him,  but  who  would  be  outraged 
if  you  should  ask  them  if  they  had 
ever  heard  of  him.  His  is  a  familiar 
name  to  the  American  public,  and  is 
even  known  to  members  of  the  theatri- 
cal profession;  but  along  with  many 
others  in  English  literature  who 
might  be  favorably  mentioned,  he  is 
scarcely  ever  seen  in  congress,  and  in 
the  senate  is  quoted  only  by  J.  Ham 
Lewis. 


We  must  undoubtedly  be  thinking 
of  getting  something  together  in  this 
country  that,  in  time,  will  take  the 
place  of  the  work  of  these  English 
worthies  of  bygone  days.  Something 
must  be  done  to  put  our  literature  on 
a  posterity  basis.  It  must  be  codified 
and  assembled  and  systematized.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  has  several  times  been  re- 
quested to  come  over  here  and  start 
a  literature,  but  he  has  preferred  to 
slam  us  at  a  distance.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  many  of  our  natives  who 
might  have  gotten  our  literature  go- 
ing, have  given  up  the  job  and  quit. 
There  was  Henry  James  who  took  up 
his  residence  in  London,  and  even 
Mrs.  Wharton  appears  to  prefer  Paris. 
We  must  do  something  to  keep  our 
prominent  authors  at  home. 

Nobody  knows  of  course  what  our 
literature  is  going  to  be  until  after- 
ward. And  then  it  will  be  too  late. 
Some  hidden  genius  who  is  struggling 
along  on  five  or  ten  thousand  a  year 
writing  screen  captions,  may  become 
the  Rochefoucauld  of  the  future.  The 
best  we  can  do  is  to  lay  out  a  plan  in 
which  the  whole  realm  of  our  litera- 
ture may  be  duly  surveyed  and  reor- 
ganized. Mr.  Burleson,  our  official 
zonemaster,  has  already  done  what  he 
could.  He  saw  very  clearly  that  our 
literature,  such  as  it  is,  must  be  duly 
restricted.  His  idea  is  that  eventually, 
under  our  postal  dispensation,  a  maga- 
zine containing  certain  embryonic 
gems  of  literature  which  starts  out 
to  a  subscriber  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  will,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
Pacific,  become  a  classic.  Apparently 
he  has  not  the  same  idea  as  that 
divulged  by  an  eminent  southern 
senator,  who  declared  that  his  own 
state  was  fully  capable  of  producing  a 
literature  of  its  own  and  wanted  an 
embargo  placed  on  all  printed  material 
coming  from  the  outside  world.    Mr. 
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Burleson  does  not  go  so  far  as  this. 
He  would  not  kill  off  all  the  magazines 
at  once»  the  way  the  prohibitionists 
have  done  to  the  grape  growers  of 
California.  He  would  let  them  live 
along  for  several  years,  meeting  taxes 
and  death  on  the  instalment  plan. 

Certainly  this  method,  while  it  may 
have  its  special  merits,  is  applied  at 
the  wrong  end.  It  delays  until  the 
raw  material  from  which  literature 
is  eventually  made  has  established 
itself;  and  then  proceeds  to  throttle 
it;  whereas  a  much  simpler  way  is  to 
guard  the  source  and  in  the  very  be- 
ginning to  admit  nobody  who  doesn't 
show  some  signs  of  incipient  literary 
talent.  For  example,  what  would  be 
thought  of  the  management  of  a  club 
that  admitted  everybody  to  member- 
ship and  after  they  were  all  in,  went 
around  and  sandbagged  all  the  un- 
desirables? The  correct  thing  to  do 
with  our  literature  is  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  to  have  a  properly  or- 
ganized department  for  the  examina- 
tion of  those  wishing  to  enter  litera- 
ture and  to  establish  schools  where 
they  can  be  taught. 

At  present  anyone  in  America  can 
be  literary  who  wants  to,  without 
taking  out  a  license.  If  the  president 
of  a  bank  or  a  packers'  trust  wishes 
to  take  a  correspondence  course  in 
short-story  writing,  nobody  can  stop 
him.  Anyone  can  become  a  play- 
wright or  a  professor  of  political 
economy  in  a  western  university,  or 
if  he  wants  to  enter  literature  via 
"Scribner's  Magazine",  can  acquire  a 
three  months'  residence  at  Princeton. 
Anyone  who  has  capital  enough  to 
hire  a  dress  suit  by  the  week  and  thus 
be  able  to  appear  at  literary  banquets, 
can  become  a  publisher.  Nature,  it  is 
quite  true,  often  steps  in  and  tries  to 
preserve  a  certain  balance,  as  when  a 
writer  of  popular  songs  becomes  so 


ambitious  that  he  learns  to  read  and 
write  English,  thereby  drying  up  his 
inspiration  and  cutting  off  his  income. 
But  nature  is  no  longer  doing  the 
great  work  that  she  did.  Labor-saving 
devices  and  modem  methods  of  effi- 
ciency are  rapidly  usurping  her 
ancient  privileges. 

Before  being  permitted  to  enter 
literature,  everyone  should  be  officially 
examined,  subjected  to  certain  tests, 
and  be  required  if  necessary  to  fur- 
nish a  bond  for  the  keeping  of  the 
literary  peace.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
past  there  have  been  a  number  of 
really  first-class  authors  who  suc- 
ceeded without  this  kind  of  super- 
vision, but  that  is  only  because  they 
"were  naturally  so  bright  that  nothing 
could  stop  them.  Homer  and  Dante 
did  as  well  as  could  be  expected  of 
them,  considering  that  the  first  had 
to  travel  around  without  a  portable 
typewriter  and  the  second  had  to  in- 
vent a  hell  of  his  own  without  any 
help  from  Billy  Sunday.  Consider, 
however,  what  they  might  have  done 
if,  before  turning  out  their  gems  of 
thought,  they  could  have  taken  the 
Harvard  dramatic  course,  matricu- 
lated from  the  school  of  journalism  at 
Columbia,  met  Amy  Lowell,  or  lived 
in  Kansas. 

The  great  trouble  with  our  present 
system  is,  not  that  it  isn't  efficient, 
but  that  it  has  not  been  duly  coordi- 
nated and  brought  under  the  control 
of  authority.  Literature  in  America 
is  now  in  much  the  same  condition 
that  our  railroads  were  before  the 
government  took  them  over.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  prosperous,  at  least  to  a 
degree.  It  is  an  affair  of  private  en- 
terprise, its  proletariat  not  yet  having 
developed  enough  mentality  to  adopt 
a  defensive  system  of  union  labor. 
No  Samuel  Gompeifs  has  risen  among 
us,  although  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
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Ellis  Parker  Butler  has  done  the  best 
he  could.  Nobody  ever  hears  of  the 
joke  writers  going  out  on  strike; 
these  poor  wretches  are  not  even  or- 
ganized, the  nearest  approach  to  such 
a  thing  being  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  newspaper  humorists,  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  of  melancholy.  Im- 
mense profits  are  made  by  a  few  writ- 
ers on  top,  who  have  either  struck 
the  rock  of  cheap  sentiment  and  had 
it  gush  forth  its  thousands,  or  who 
are  living  a  life  of  shame  under 
Hearst.  The  rank  and  file  are,  as  I 
have  intimated,  constantly  increasing, 
lured  on  by  literary  agents  and  the 
horrible  fascination  of  seeing  one's 
name  in  print. 

As  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  this 
problem  of  putting  our  literature  on  a 
literary  basis,  modesty  prevents  me 
from  setting  forth  too  rashly  a  defi- 
nite program  of  reconstruction.    Al- 


though a  pronounced  idealist,  I  am 
not  sure  that  George  Creel  is  backing 
me  up,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  be 
wrecked  on  fourteen  points  of  litera- 
ture. We  must  move  slowly.  I  sug- 
gest first  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
psychologists.  Anyone  hereafter  who 
wishes  to  enter  our  literature  should 
be  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  these 
gentlemen  and  be  subjected  to  the 
Binet  test  If  in  sixty  seconds  he 
can  distinguish  red  from  green  or 
blue  from  yellow,  can  repeat  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner",  the  Gettsrs- 
burg  address,  and  the  Covenant  of 
Peace,  admits  that  he  admires 
publishers  and  proof-readers,  has 
never  heard  of  the  word  metieulaus, 
and  is  living  on  good  terms  with 
his  wife,  then  he  should  be  thrown 
out.  He  is  not  fit  to  enter  American 
literature. 

—THOMAS  L.  MASSON 


ON  HEARING  SOME  LITTLE  CRITICS  DISSECT  A 

BEAUTIFUL  POEM 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 


You  pick  the  petals  of  this  rose  apart, 

(You  literary  botanists  I) 
And  then,  with  tragic,  thin,  set  lips,  you  start 

To  name  things  on  your  tiny  lists — 
Your  catalogue  of  picayune  defects, 

Your  useless  litany  of  faults. 
And  one-who-thinks-he-knows-it-all  directs 

Your  verbal  jazz  and  tiresome  waltz. 

0  pitiful  young  vultures  1    Who  are  you. 

That  you  should  take  this  living  thing, 
This  song  that  is  so  rich,  and  fine,  and  true. 

And  bruise  it  with  your  heavy  wing? 
You  are  like  little  gnats  that  sharply  hurt; 

Yet  all  you  say  your  cause  defeats. 
You're  worse  than  worms  that  crawl  within  the  dirt 

Around  the  fiowery  grave  of  Keats  I 
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HENRY,  NOT  "HARRY",  FIELDING 

BY  CHAUNCEY  B.  TINKER 


I  wonder  how  many  readers  there 
still  are  who  open  a  biography  of 
Fielding  with  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing there  an  exciting  story  of  life  in 
eighteenth-century  London?  Their 
experience  must,  I  fancy,  be  a  little 
like  my  own  when,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  I  took  a  volume  of  "Tom 
Jones"  from  the  shelves  of  my  father's 
library  under  the  pleasant  but  erro- 
neous impression  that  it  wasa.detec- 
tive  story.  There  is  still  a  pleasant  but 
erroneous  impression  in  the  minds  of 
''general  readers"  (traceable,  no 
doubt,  to  Thackeray)  that  the  life  of 
Fielding  is  a  spicy  account  of  eve- 
nings over  the  pipe  and  punch-bowl, 
and  of  days  in  the  garrets  of  Grub 
Street  and  the  green-rooms  of  Covent 
Garden.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  The  conversation  of 
Harry  Fielding  is  as  irrecoverable  as 
that  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  The  few 
anecdotes  about  him  that  have  been 
preserved  have  long  been  known  to 
scholars  to  be  quite  untrustworthy, 
and  the  famous  references  to  him  in 
the  letters  of  Walpole  and  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  have  been  received 
with  caution,  as  requiring  modifica- 
tion in  every  important  detail.  Field- 
ing, in  short,  eludes  us  as  completely 
as  any  man  of  letters  in  the  century. 
Why  is  this? 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  said 
before  this,  Fielding  lived  in  the  in- 
terval between  two  great  literary 
periods.  By  the  time  he  came  to  pub- 
lic notice,  the  group  of  authors  that 
had  graced  the  reign  of  Anne  had 


long  since  been  scattered.  Addison 
was  dead.  Swift  was  living  in  re- 
tirement in  Ireland.  Prior  was  dead. 
Pope,  who  still  reigned  over  the  world 
of  letters,  knew  of  Fielding  as  a 
literary  aspirant,  but  by  no  means 
thought  of  him  as  a  colleague.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Johnsonian  circle  was 
not  yet  formed.  Garrick  knew  Field- 
ing, but  Garrick,  a  younger  man,  was 
not  given  to  recording  his  reminis- 
cences of  authors.  Richardson  and 
Smollett  he  knew,  but  only  in  the  bit- 
terness of  rivalry.  Sterne,  of  course, 
he  never  heard  of.  Thus  he  is  to  be 
thought  of  as  isolated  from  any  group 
or  school  that  might  have  assisted  in 
preserving  his  personality  as  it  was 
manifested  outside  the  pages  of  his 
novels. 

Moreover  there  was  nothing  in 
Fielding's  personality  to  make  good 
this  lack  of  Boswellian  friends.  He 
was  not  prone  to  self-analysis  or  to 
recording  his  private  opinions  in 
letters  and  diaries.  Dean  Cross  prints 
a  few  letters,  but  they  are  not  of  a 
kind  to  make  us  regret  very  keenly 
the  loss  of  the  rest  of  his  private 
correspondence.  He  was  too  healthy 
and  too  busy  to  have  much  love  for 
introspection.  "No  man",  says  Miss 
Godden,  'Vas  ever  more  shy  of  auto- 
biographical revelation."  When,  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  wrote  his  '^Voyage 
to  Lisbon",  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
he  found  to  record  or  cared  to  reveal 
with  regard  to  his  inmost  spirit.  As 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  no  Bos- 
well,  so  it  was  his  blessing  to  be  no 
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Rousseau.  Thus  the  history  of  Field- 
ing can  never  partake  of  the  charm 
\i;hich  a  Lockhart  or  a  Trevelyan  may 
lend  to  an  intimate  biography;  to  the 
irreverent  and  the  uninterested  the 
account  of  his  career  must  seem  a 
tissue  of  documents  and  dulness. 

Of  all  this  we  have  of  course  no  right 
to  complain.  Mr.  Cross  has  not  chosen 
to  invent  the  local  color  that  is  want- 
ing in  his  sources,  and  has  mercifully 
spared  us  such  a  work  of  the  imagina- 
tion as  Frankfort  Moore's  "Life  of 
Goldsmith''.  It  is  his  business,  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  methods  known  to 
scholarship,  to  mortise  together  the 
facts  and  the  documents  with  infer- 
ence and  deduction.  The  biography 
of  Fielding,  so  far  as  is  now  possible, 
has  been  written;  future  scholars 
must  be  content  to  be  mere  gleaners 
in  the  path  of  Mr.  Cross. 

It  is  the  unique  value  of  this  work 
that  it  projects  the  facts  of  Fielding's 
life  upon  the  background  of  the  peri- 
odic literature  of  his  time.  The  news- 
papers, the  magazines,  and  the  pam- 
phlets of  the  mid-eighteenth  century 
have  been  ransacked  for  their  casual 
references;  old  controversies  and  lit- 
erary quarrels  have  been,  now  for  the 
first  time,  woven  into  a  complete 
story  which  reveals  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  Fielding  as  a  dramatist,  es- 
sayist, and  novelist.  For  the  first 
time  Fielding's  journals  have  been 
exhaustively  examined.  We  have  at 
last  a  working  bibliography — ^a  pre- 
requisite to  the  preparation  of  any 
complete  edition  of  Fielding.  Many 
fugitive  pieces,  notably  "The  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England",  are  now  for 
the  first  time  attributed  to  Fielding; 
others,  such  as  "The  Apology  for  the 
Life  of  Mrs.  Shamela  Andrews", 
about  which  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion, are  now  finally  and  conclu- 
sively assigned  to  him.    The  history 


of  the  publication  and  reception  of 
the  novels  is  now  for  the  first  time 
adequately  recorded.  The  history  of 
Fielding's  reputation,  from  Arthur 
Murphy's  inaccurate  and  misleading 
sketch  down  to  W.  E.  Henley's  bril- 
liant essay,  is  exhaustively  set  forth 
— ^not  only  for  its  intrinsic  interest, 
but  as  a  basis  for  a  new  and  final  es* 
timate  of  the  author's  character  and 
work. 

In  the  Fielding  of  tradition — the 
lovable  rakehell,   with  claret-stained 
ruffles,  who,  when  hard  pressed   by 
duns,  could,  with  the  aid  of  a  wet 
towel  round  his  head,  fiing  off  a  work 
of  genius — Mr.  Cross  has  of  course 
no  belief.    He  presents  Fielding  to  us 
as    an    upright,    hard-working    man, 
full-blooded   but   clear-eyed,    with    a 
hatred  of  injustice  and  shams,  and 
with  an  abiding  and  passionate  devo- 
tion to  woman.    It  is  clear  that  the 
author  has  come  under  the  fascination 
of  his  hero.    He  is  willing  to  grant  no 
more   to   the   old   tradition   than    is 
indicated  by  the  following  sentences: 

Orave  people  looked  askance  upon  him 
in  youth  and  in  age  because  he  did  not  con- 
form in  his  life  and  in  his  works  to  the  set- 
tled mores  of  citizen  morality.  But  no  dis- 
honour can  be  attached  to  his  conduct. 

There  may,  however,  linger  in  cer- 
tain minds  enough  of  the  old  bourgeois 
prejudice  to  feel  that  this  is  some- 
what understating  the  case.  Mr.  Cross 
has  given  abundant  proof  that  he  has 
no  fear  of  the  facts;  and  it  is  there- 
fore the  more  surprising  to  find  him 
touching  rather  lightly  on  the  episode 
in  Fielding's  youth  after  which  it 
was  necessary  to  bind  him  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  on  the  fact  that 
his  son,  William,  was  bom  but  two 
months  after  Fielding's  marriage  to 
Mary  Daniel.  Such  irregularities  of 
conduct,  though  they  do  not,  in  any 
sense,  reestablish  the  rollicking  Field- 
ing of  tradition,  do  account,  in  part 
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at  least,  for  the  attitude  to  him  that 
was  adopted  by  such  writers  as  Lady 
Mary  and  Walpole — ^persons  whose 
conceptions  of  morality  were  by  no 
means  bounded  by  bourgeois  stand- 
ards. When  all  is  said,  it  will  per- 
haps be  found  that  what  is  now 
roughly  called  "the  Fielding  tradi- 
tion" owes  its  vitality  not  so  much  to 
the  picturesque  imaginings  of  Thack- 
eray as  to  the  incidents  of  "Joseph 
Andrews"  and  of  "Tom  Jones". 

There  are  passages,  too,  where  a 
very  amiable  enthusiasm  for  his  sub- 
ject leads  the  biographer  to  certain 
critical  utterances  which  he  would 
not  perhaps  permit  himself  except  for 
the  purpose  of  rhetorical  contrast. 
"Smollett",  he  says,  "has  been  win- 
nowed down  to  'Roderick  Random' 
and  'Humphry  Clinker'."  True,  but 
has  not  Fielding  been  similarly  win- 
nowed down  to  "Joseph  Andrews" 
and  "Tom  Jones"  ?  Has  "Amelia"  more 
readers  than  "Peregrine  Pickle"?  Of 
Dr.  Johnson  Mr.  Cross  permits  him- 
self to  say : 

What  Johnson's  unbiased  opinion  was  no 
one  quite  knows,  for  he  rarely  had  an  un- 
biased opinion  on  any  subject.  .  .  .  He 
several  times  told  his  friends  that  he 
read  "Amelia"  through  •'without  stopping:". 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  the  only  book  that  John- 
son ever  read  through.  The  phrase  in  his 
mouth  meant  no  more  than  that  he  once 
turned  the  leaves  of  the  novel  and  then  laid 
it  aside  for  good. 

Surely  this  is  the  kind  of  exaggera- 
tion under  which,  when  Fielding  is 
the  victim,  Mr.  Cross  very  properly 
chafes. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  annals  of  Eng- 
lish criticism  contain  a  more  useful 
distinction  than  that  which  Johnson 
made  between  the  novels  of  Richardson 
and  Fielding  when  he  remarked  that 
Richardson  was  like  a  man  who  knew 
how  a  watch  was  made,  but  Fielding 
like  a  man  who  could  tell  the  time  by 
looking  at  its  dial-plate.  It  is  surely 


Fielding's  great  quality  to  be  a  shrewd 
observer  of  men's  actions — ^to  judge  a 
man  by  his  acts  rather  than  by  the 
complexity  of  motives  from  which  his 
acts  may  rise;  whereas  Richardson 
excelled  in  an  analytical  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart.  This  is  what  Cole- 
ridge meant  when,  in  comparing  the 
two,  he  said  that  "Fielding's  talent 
was  observation,  not  meditation". 
Without  coming  under  the  spell  of  his 
hero,  and  without  pandering  to  the 
prejudices  of  his  readers.  Fielding 
recorded  the  fact  as  he  saw  it.  It  is 
the  glory  of  "Tom  Jones"  that  it  tells 
the  whole  truth,  without  palliation 
and  without  fear;  so  that  Thackeray 
could  remark  that  no  author  since 
Fielding  had  been  permitted  to  depict, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  a  man. 

But  in  the  case  of  Parson  Adams 
there  are  those  who  would  appreciate 
a  somewhat  larger  power  of  "medita- 
tion"—  a  knowledge  of  how  the  watch 
is  made.  Fielding's  observation  of 
Adams's  manner  and  actions  is  com- 
plete, unfailing;  but  we  do  not  feel 
that  he  has  plumbed  the  depths  of  the 
parson's  soul.  We  look  at  him,  but 
we  do  not  look  through  his  eyes.  To 
his  creator  Adams  is  a  man  of  noble 
instincts  who,  in  the  delusion  of  his 
heart,  fancies  himself  a  child  of  the 
Christian  church  and  a  disciple  of 
Greek  philosophy.  But  in  a  crisis, 
such  as  that  of  the  supposed  death  of 
his  little  son,  all  his  fine  theories  fall 
from  him  like  a  garment,  and  we  see 
him  as  he  is,  a  child  of  nature.  So 
are  all  men.  We  never  escape,  by 
learning  or  religion  or  experience, 
from  the  endowments  which  nature 
has  given  us.  They  are  the  hidden 
springs  of  our  conduct,  and  our  "mo- 
tives" only  mask  our  selfishness.  In 
all  senses,  a  man's  instincts  are  his 
fate. 

Thus  Fielding's  study  of  life  is  a 
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continuous  stripping  away  of  illu- 
sions, an  eternal  warfare  upon  the 
shams  and  hypocrisies  of  life,  to 
which  we  are  ever  running  for  coyer. 
If  he  ever  flags  in  his  work  of  show- 
ing us  man  as  he  is,  it  is  only  that  he 
may  the  more  effectively  show  him  up. 
Lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  phil- 
osophers, innkeepers,  servants,  women 
of  quality,  women  of  no  quality,  trip 
upon  the  scene  with  studied  bow  and 
smirk,  ^confident  in  the  pose  that  they 
have  adopted;  only  to  be  stripped  and 
dismissed  for  the  hypocrites  that  they 
are.  It  is  only  the  simple  souls — 
Adams,  Allworthy,  Tom,  Sophia, 
Amelia,  the  downtrodden  housemaid 
(no  better  than  she  should  be),  and 
the  rough  postilion  (afterward  "trans- 
ported for  robbing  a  hen-roost") » — 
who,  in  following  the  dictates  of  the 
human  heart,  succeed  in  winning  our 
affections  and,  therefore,  our  respect. 
It  has  been  said  of  Fielding  that  it 
is  his  glory  never  so  far  to  have  come 
under  the  fascination  oT  his  own 
characters  as  to  be  blinded  to  the  true 


significance  of  their  acts.    This  is  at 
once  his  glory  and  his  limitation.     Of 
his  great  master  Cervantes  it  has  been 
said   that   we'  begin  his   book    with 
laughter  and  end  it  in  tears,  for  we 
slowly  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  mad 
Don  Quixote,  and  come  to  feel  that 
such  madness  is  not  without  its  sub- 
limity.   But  there  are  no  unsuspected 
depths  in  Fielding's  men.     He   sees 
with  the  clear  but  limited   gaze  of 
sanity  and  conunon  sense.  As  we  read 
we  learn  to  love  frankness,  manliness, 
and  "quiet  heroism".    But  before  the 
profounder  problems  of  human   life 
and    before    the    sphinx-enigma    of 
death,  our  author,  though  courageous, 
is  dumb.  He  cannot  ease  the  burden  of 
our  fears  or  make  quick-coming  deatii 
a  little  thing.    Thus  his  critics  must 
ever  be  content  with  assigning  to  him 
a   place  among   those  authors   who, 
while  reflecting  life  with  a  clear  and 
luminous  accuracy,  stop  short  of  in- 
terpreting it. 


The  History  of  Henry  Fieldinjr.     By  WU- 
bur  li.  Cross.    Tale  Uniyersity  Press. 
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A  300K  OF  NATURE  AND  LIFE 
By  Henry  LAtehfield  West 

The  years  which  haye  passed  over 
the  head  of  John  Burroughs  have  not 
dulled  the  keenness  of  his  observation 
nor  diminished  the  ardor  of  his  en- 
thusiasm. He  is  still  the  painstaking, 
unwearied,  sympathetic  chronicler  of 
nature  and  nature's  way,  with  the 
same  fresh  and  interesting  method  of 
imparting  knowledge.  The  charm  of 
his  work  lies  in  his  poetic  and  human 
instincts.  He  environs  every  denizen 
of  the  woods  and  fields  with  a  subtle, 
palpitating  influence  that  throbs  with 
spontaneity  and  is  not  to  be  measured 
with  foot  and  rule.  He  is  not  forbid- 
ding like  Thoreau,  but  bathes  himself 
and  us  in  a  warm,  life-giving  aura. 
Every  word  he  utters  is  a  genial  in- 
vitation to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  nature,  and  to  love 
her  with  the  same  devotion  with  which 
he  worships  at  her  feet. 

Mr.  Burroughs  has  chosen  wisely 
in  the  title  of  his  latest  book.  The 
volume  is  a  combination  of  field  and 
study — ^the  first  part  dealing  with  the 
earth  and  the  fulness  thereof,  and 
the  second  presenting  the  refiections 
of  a  man  who  has  lived  long  amid 
surroundings  which  give  a  unique 
value  to  his  varied  comments  on  liter- 
ature, science,  and  religion.  His  out- 
door essays  are  written  out  of  an  in- 
exhaustible store  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  Mr.  Burroughs  is  not, 
however,  a  mere  verbatim  stenogra- 
pher of  nature.  He  is  an  interpreter 
as  well  as  an  observer.  He  does  not 
submit  a  cold  and  precise  report,  un- 


enlivened by  a  single  byplay  of  humor 
or  of  human  interest,  but  presents  a 
record  inspired  by  a  kinship  with  the 
woodd  and  fields  and  streams.  It  is 
the  outpouring  of  a  heart  which  ex- 
perienced ''a  feeling  of  companionship 
with  nature  long  prior  to  any  con- 
scious desire  for  accurate  and  specific 
knowledge  about  her  works'*.  When 
Mr.  Burroughs  says  that  he  loved  the 
flowers  and  the  wild  creatures,  as 
most  healthy  children  do,  long  before 
he  knew  that  there  was  such  a  study 
as  botany  or  natural  history,  he  makes 
it  clear  to  our  understanding  why  his 
interpretation  of  nature  has  such  a 
compelling  appeal. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Burroughs's  work 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  brings  the 
mountain  to  Mahomet.  It  is  through 
him  that  nature  comes  to  our  very 
doors.  There  are,  unfortunately,  so 
many  men  and  women  veneered  with 
the  crust  of  city  life  that  their  hearts 
fail  to  respond  to  the  flashing  of  a 
star,  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  or  the 
singing  of  the  birds;  and  even  to 
those  who  are  not  thus  hardened,  all 
association  with  nature  must  neces- 
sarily be  vicarious  or  second-hand. 
To  this  latter  class  the  book  of  nature 
may  be  open  winter  and  summer  but 
it  is  certainly  not  always  within  reach. 
It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs asserts,  that  nature  lore  is 
absorbed  in  the  air  we  breathe;  that 
it  awaits  us  at  the  side  of  the  spring 
when  we  stoop  to  drink;  that  it  drops 
upon  us  from  the  trees ;  and  that  it  is 
written  upon  the  rocks  and  ledges. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  with 
most  of  us  the  air  we  breathe  is  the 
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crowded  and  vitiated  atmosphere  of 
the  city;  that  our  horizon  is  a  brick 
wall;  that  our  woodland  spring  de- 
generates into  the  kitchen  faucet; 
that  our  trees  are  sad  specimens 
struggling  for  existence  amid  square 
yards  of  concrete;  and  that  the  only 
rocks  and  ledges  which  come  within 
our  ken  are  visible  in  the  holes  where- 
in will  be  laid  the  foundations  for  a 
new  building.  To  such  as  are  con- 
fined in  the  cities,  Mr.  Burroughs's 
books  are  like  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness. They  are  food  and  drink  to 
parched  and  hungry  souls.  "Natural 
history",  he  says,  "is  on  the  wing 
and  all  about  us  on  the  foot.  It  hides 
in  holes;  it  perches  on  trees;  it  runs 
to  cover  under  the  stones  and  into  the 
stone  walls;  it  soars,  it  sings,  it 
drums,  it  calls  by  day,  it  barks  and 
prowls  and  hoots  by  night."  Unfortu- 
nately, the  natural  history  which  thus 
environs  Mr.  Burroughs  represents 
for  us  a  far-off  land  until  he  trans- 
forms distance  into  proximity  with 
the  magic  of  his  pen. 

The  lucidity  and  simplicity  which 
Mr.  Burroughs  insists  are  the  main 
requisites  of  literary  style  are  happily 
exemplified  by  him  on  every  page, 
and  are  the  factors  which  make  his 
message  so  intelligible.  "There  is  a 
world  of  good  writing",  he  says, 
"which  yet  differs  from  literature  as 
a  tree  differs  from  a  pile  of  lumber." 
He  wants  his  page  to  fit  the  mind  as 
water  fits  the  hand,  and  the  meaning 
to  be  conveyed  in  the  clearest,  fresh- 
est, most  direct  and  vivid  manner, 
without  thought  of  style.  "0,  to  be 
natural",  he  exclaims,  "to  have  the 
quality  of  freshness  and  inevitable- 
ness,  of  the  unlabored,  the  sponta- 
neous!" Surely  he  has  this  quality 
beyond  all  peradventure.  In  one  para- 
graph he  prays  for  what  the  gods  seem 
already  to  have  bestowed  upon  him : 


To  be  brisk  and  not  flippant,  to  be  original 
and  not  strained ;  to  be  smootli  and  not 
polished,  to  be  suggestive  and  not  obscare 
and  indefinite,  to  be  bright  and  not  brilliant, 
to  have  wit  without  the  stinir*  to  have 
humor  without  the  gufCaw,  to  have  learning 
without  pedantry,  to  have  joy  witliout  hilar- 
ity— "sober  on  a  fund  of  Joy",  as  Emeraon 
says — to  be  serious  and  not  heavy,  to  teach 
and  not  moralize,  to  be  lucid  and  not  super- 
ficial, to  be  eloquent  and  not  rhetorical,  to 
have  common  sense  and  not  be  common- 
place— this  is  my  prayer. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  spontaneity 
and  sanity  that  Mr.  Burroughs  dem- 
onstrates his  sympathetic  intimacy 
with  nature.  The  music  of  the  white- 
throats  is  "a  sweet,  quavering  ribbon 
of  song",  and  the  soft,  nasal  call  of 
the  nuthatch  is  ''a  soft  interrogation 
in  the  ear  of  the  sylvan  gods".  With 
careful  pains  he  observes  and  records 
the  transformation  of  the  caterpillar 
into  the  butterfly.  He  has  an  eye 
for  beauty.  "There  is  no  prettier  bit 
of  natural  history  on  four  legs  than 
the  red  fox."  Who  else  would  have 
discovered  the  likeness  between  the 
faces  of  the  jumping  spider  and  the 
woodchuck,  or  who  else  knows  that  the 
burdock  prodigally  seeks  reproduction 
with  six  thousand  seeds  upon  a  single 
plant?  He  finds  a  golden-winged 
warbler's  nest  in  an  old  lane  that  he 
has  traveled  for  forty  years. 

Never  before  had  the  road  yielded 
him  such  treasure.  He  finds  out  that 
rabbits  sleep  with  their  eyes  open ;  he 
follows  the  chipmunk  to  its  hole,  and 
searches  the  orchard  for  hidden  se- 
crets. He  ponders  over  the  ways  of 
the  insects  and  concludes  that  their 
intelligence  is  the  intelligence  of  na- 
ture— it  is  action  and  not  reflection. 
He  leans  lovingly  over  the  nests  of 
young  birds,  and  by  observation 
proves  that  the  parent  birds  do  not 
teach  their  young  the  art  of  flying. 
He  notes,  also,  that  when  the  young 
birds  leave  their  nests  the  movement 
is  final.  "It  is  the  word  of  fate.  They 
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will  not  come  back."  He  does  not 
confine  himself  to  the  surface,  but 
finds  that  under  a  stone  is  a  chapter 
in  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
which  most  persons  skip,  but  which  is 
well  worth  perusal.  Nothing  seems 
hidden  from  him,  but  so  delicately  and 
lovingly  does  he  reveal  nature's  se- 
crets that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  intrusion. 

The  detail  which  engages  his  eye 
does  not,  however,  restrict  his  mind. 
It  is  not  alone  the  bluebird  and  the 
robin  in  his  own  field  which  he  sees. 
What  happens  in  springtime  within 
sight  of  his  own  window  is  happening 
just  across  every  other  threshold;  so 
that  throughout  a  long,  broad  belt  of 
states,  about  several  millions  of 
homes,  and  over  several  millions  of 
farms,  the  same  fiood-tide  of  bird-life 
is  creeping  or  eddying  or  sweeping 
over  the  land.    He  says: 

I  fancy  that  on  almost  any  day  in  mid- 
May  the  flickers  are  drilling  their  holes  into 
a  million  or  more  decayed  trees  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mississippi;  that  any  day 
a  month  earlier  the  phcebes  are  starting 
their  nests  under  a  million  or  more  wood- 
sheds or  bridges  or  overhanging  rocks; 
that  several  million  of  robins  are  carrying 
mud  and  straws  to  sheltered  projections 
about  buildings,  or  to  the  big  forked  branches 
in  the  orchards. 

This  migration  of  the  birds,  how- 
ever, is  something  more  than  a  mere 
fact  to  be  narrated.  It  is  "one  more 
assurance  of  the  unfailing  return  of 
spring  and  the  never-ending  joy  and 
fecundity  of  life". 

No  review  of  "Field  and  Study" 
would  be  complete  without  a  genuine 
tribute  to  that  portion  of  the  volume 
which  deals  with  abstract  subjects. 
In  these  pages  Mr.  Burroughs  bares 
his  soul.  Much  that  he  has  said  be- 
fore in  desultory  fashion  is  here 
moulded  into  concrete  expression.  For 
instance,  it  has  always  been  apparent 
that  Mr.  Burroughs,  while  religious 


in  the  deep,  broad  sense,  has  never 
been  bound  by  creed  or  dogma.  In 
this  latest  book  he  makes  his  position 
clear.  Answering  the  complaint  that 
in  his  books  there  is  too  much  nature 
and  not  enough  God,  he  says  that  this 
seems  to  him  "like  complaining  that 
there  is  too  much  about  the  daylight 
and  not  enough  about  the  sun".  He 
looks  upon  nature  not  merely  as  the 
garment  of  God  but  as  his  living  in- 
tegument. With  a  manlike  God — ^the 
maker  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  ex- 
isting apart  from  it — ^he  can  do  noth- 
ing. "When  I  write  about  nature  and 
make  much  of  her  beauties  and  won- 
ders", he  says,  "I  am  writing  about 
God." 

When  he  goes  further,  however,  and 
asserts  that  the  lay  mind  is  becoming 
more  devout  than  the  clerical  mind 
becaxuse  it  is  more  inclined  to  act  upon 
the  literal  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
the  earth  is  divine  and  that  God  is 
eversrwhere,  and  when  he  asks:  "Are 
we  ourselves  anything  more  than  the 
tracks  of  the  Eternal  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth?",  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
awakens  some  qualms  in  the  minds  of 
the  ultra-orthodox.  His  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  nature-God — a  God 
which  is  nature  and  a  nature  which  is 
God — ^and  his  assertion  that  God 
must  be  dehumanized  and  regarded 
as  the  material  universe  which  sur- 
rounds us  and  of  which  we  are  an 
integral  part,  comprise  a  very  defi- 
nite philosophy,  even  though  the 
creed-bound  may  not  be  free  to  accept 
it.  It  is  a  philosophy  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  a  life  which  has  been 
spent  close  to  nature  and  which  reck- 
ons the  good  and  the  bad — ^the  build- 
ing of  a  bird's-nest  and  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano — ^as  merely  identifying 
God  with  universal  nature  in  all  her 
multiform  beneficent  and  malevolent 
aspects. 
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In  thus  dethroning  the  God  of 
creed,  tradition,  and  superstition, 
even  while  humbly  recognizing  the 
existence  of  a  soul  in  the  universe, 
Mr.  Burroughs  does  not  become  a 
worshiper  at  the  feet  of  materialistic 
science.  "In  my  excursions  into  na- 
ture", he  says,  "science  plays  a  part 
but  not  a  leading  part";  and  he  adds 
that  "science  is  always  a  good  season- 
ing, but  one  does  not  want  too  much 
of  a  good  seasoning".  For  all  that 
science  has  done  and  all  that  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  has  unfolded,  he  has 
a  full  meed  of  praise,  but  science  as 
the  main  inspiration  of  our  lives  is 
an  unsatisfying  portion.  "To  reduce 
our  mental  and  spiritual  life",  he  says, 
"to  terms  of  physics  and  physiology 
is  to  reduce  the  flower  to  ashes,  life 
processes  to  chemical  reactions." 
Against  this  purely  materialistic  idea 
his  mind  revolts.  There  is  still  to  be 
explained,  he  says,  the  connection  of 
our  psychic  life  with  our  physical  life, 
a  problem  as  diflScult  to  solve  as  the 
connection  of  physical  life  with  in- 
organic nature.  We  find  in  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs's  view,  therefore,  a  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  modem  tendency  to  depart 
from  a  rigid  acceptance  of  the  biblical 
idea  of  God,  while  not  accepting 
science  as  a  complete  substitute  for  a 
great,  ruling,  universal  soul. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  nature  and  life  have  no 
place  in  the  writings  of  a  naturalist. 
We  do  not  share  this  opinion.  It  is 
worth  while  knowing  the  convictions 
which  have  come  to  a  deeply  reflective 
mind  through  long  communing  with 
nature,  especially  when  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  uncontroversial  fashion. 
Mr.  Burroughs  states  his  views  simply 
and  sincerely,  and  in  the  manner  of  a 
man  whose  thoughts  are  always  un- 
concealed and  whose  mental  honesty 


is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  he  has  given  us  the  broadest 
and  the  most  satisfying  view  of  the 
great  mystery  of  the  universe.  A 
realization  that  nature  and  God  are 
one  will  render  unnecessary  the  an- 
cient admonition  that  we  must  look 
from  nature  up  to  nature's  Grod. 


Field    and    Study.      By    John    Burrou^i& 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


MALICE  THAT  IS  NOT 

MALICIOUS 

By  John  Bunker 

To  pass  judgment  on  one's  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries  is  a  fasci- 
nating business,  and  though  it  is  a 
diflScult  business  as  well — ^at  least  to 
pass  true  judgment — ^that  only  adds 
to  the  fascination.  The  latest  to 
succumb  is  Gerald  Cumberland,  an 
English  journalist  who  has  had  the 
advantage  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  most  of  the  people  he  writes 
about,^-or  perhaps  we  should  have 
said  disadvantage,  for  he  does  not 
give  us  portraits  nor  even  transmit 
to  us  the  clever  remarks  of  his  sub- 
jects. Apparently  there  were  no 
clever  remarks.  'Though  for  an  hour 
he  [Masefield]  continued  talking,  he 
said  nothing — ^at  least  nothing  that  I 
remember." 

Nevertheless,  though  the  author  has 
not  the  knack  of  vivid  portraiture  nor 
successfully  teases  his  lions  into  roar- 
ing for  our  benefit,  he  does  have  some 
shrewd  observations  to  make  on  his 
own  account.  For  instance,  about 
Masefield  he  goes  on  to  say : 


The  extraordinary  thing  about  him 
that,  In  spite  of  his  timidity,  his  seemlngr  ap- 
prehenslveness,  he  left  on  my  mind  a  deep 
impression  of  Adventure — not  of  a  man  who 
sought  physical,  but  spiritual,  risks.  I  think 
he  Is  a  poet  who  cannot  refrain  from  exacer- 
bating his  own  soul,  who  must  at  all  costs 
place  his  mind  In  danger  and  escape  only 
at  the  last  moment 
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And  of  Yeats,  who  is  among  the 
"People  I  Would  Like  to  Meet",  he 
remarks : 

How  Is  it,  I  wonder,  that  one  rather  ad- 
mires A.  K  for  believing  in  the  objective 
existence  of  strange  gods  and  spirits,  and 
yet  despises  Teats  for  sharing  this  belief? 
It  is.  I  think,  because  one  feels  that  A.  E. 
has  a  solid,  even  massive,  intellect  con- 
trolling his  fantasy,  whereas  Yeats's  intel- 
lect is  not  distinguished  either  by  subtlety 
or  massiveness.  Teats  believes  what  he 
wishes  to  believe;  A.  E.  believes  only  what 
he  must  Teats  has  an  incurable  aching  for 
the  picturesque. 

The  nearest  approach  to  vividness 
is  a  flashing  glimpse  of  Chesterton, 
though  characteristically  it  is  only  a 
glimpse, — of  Chesterton  who  strode 
into  his  office  and  "...  called  for  a 
back  file  of  the  Daily  Herald,  sat 
down,  lit  a  cigar  and  began  to  read 
some  of  his  old  articles.  I  watched 
him.  Presently,  he  smiled.  Then  he 
laughed.  Then  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  roared.  'Good— oh,  danmed 
good!'  exclaimed  he." 

The  author  deals  in  an  entertaining 
and  frequently  amusing  fashion  with 
"Intellectual  Freaks"  and  "Fleet 
Street",  "Musical  Critics"  and  "Man- 
chester People",  "Chelsea"  and  "People 
of  the  Theatre",  "Cathedral  Music 
Festivals"  and  "Berlin  and  Some  of 
Its  People",  and,  finally,  "People  I 
Would  Like  to  Meet"  and  "Night 
Clubs".  Except  toward  the  end  of 
the  book  there  is  no  hint  of  the  war, 
and  the  style  throughout  is  a  model  of 
ease  and  freshness  and  limpidity. 
"Set  Down  in  Malice^'— what  a  title 
to  draw  the  perverse  and  mischievous 
part  of  us !  But  really  there  is  hardly 
any  malice  in  the  book — rather  good 
humor  and  a  cheery  outlook. 


Set  Down  in  Malice.  A  Book  of  Reminis- 
cences. By  Oerald  Cumberland.  Bren- 
tano's. 


CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA 
By  Thomas  Walsh 

The  editors  of  "The  Master  Spirits 
of  Literature"  have  done  well  in  com- 
mitting the  subject  of  Cervantes,  the 
leading  figure  in  Spanish  letters,  to 
the  able  hands  of  Professor  Rudolph 
Schevill  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. His  previous  work  on  the 
influence  of  Ovid  on  the  Spanish  re- 
naissance, and  the  dramas  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  revealed  in  Mr.  Schevill  a 
scholar  of  great  resources  and  enthu- 
siasm for  his  chosen  period.  In  his 
present  work  on  the  author  of  "Don 
Quixote"  he  shows  all  the  painstaking 
research  and  careful  annotation  that 
could  be  expected  of  a  leading  figure 
among  the  Hispanophilists  of  North 
America. 

He  is  therefore  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  work  which  has  been  sorely 
needed — a  study  of  Cervantes  through 
his  literary  productions,  a  textual 
emendation  of  his  publications  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  a  summary  simple 
and  clear  of  the  most  recent  findings 
on  the  story  of  his  life  and  fortunes. 
Rather,  we  should  say,  misfortunes, 
for  a  more  thorough  list  of  suc- 
ceeding failures  can  hardly  be  regis- 
tered for  any  of  the  well-known 
figures  of  history.  Cervantes  was  a 
learned  man,  not  through  any  univer- 
sity or  formal  school  of  knowledge, 
but  through  the  intense  application 
of  the  whip  of  circumstance  in  the 
dire  school  of  suffering  and  dis- 
appointment which  he  attended  all 
through  his  life.  He  was  indeed 
learned. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Pro- 
fessor Schevill  does  not  lend  any  force 
to  the  suspicion  cast  by  some  of  the 
later  Spanish  critics  upon  the  family 
honor  of  the  women  of  Cervantes's 
household.     Here  there  is  a  fertile 
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field  of  gossip  and  scandal  surround- 
ing a  hopeless,  helpless  man  with  in- 
trigue and  the  grimy  conditions  of 
want. 

The  reader  will  thank  Professor 
Schevill  for  some  of  his  studies  on  the 
leading  influences  of  the  Spanish 
renaissance;  one  may  however  feel 
that  more  might  have  been  made  of 
this  part  of  the  book  than  is  contained 
in  the  disquisitions  on  the  Celestina 
and  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes.  •  There  might 
have  been  a  clearer  statement  of  the 
character  of  the  ancient  romances 
which  "Don  Quixote"  was  supposed 
to  satirize. 

The  "Cervantes"  of  Professor 
Schevill  is  nevertheless  a  book  to 
treasure:  it  is  a  handy  text  for  seek- 
ers of  information,  and  a  help  for  the 
general  reader;  it  is  a  book  for  the 
library  shelves. 


Cervantes.     The  Master  Spirits  of  Litera- 
ture.   By  Rudolph  Schevill.     Duffleld  and  Co. 


THE  EARLIEST  HENRY  JAMES 
By  Edna  Kenton 

The  ashes  of  the  master,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  endured  a  stir  of  life 
a  few  months  ago  with  the  publica- 
tion of  "Travelling  Companions",  a 
collection  of  half  of  Henry  James's 
early  stories,  which,  after  their  first 
appearance  in  "The  Atlantic",  "The 
Galaxy",  and  "Scribner's"  of  the 
1860's  and  1870's,  were  never  repub- 
lished in  any  of  his  books  of  tales. 

But  it  is  a  book  of  value,  however 
varying,  to  more  than  one  class  of 
readers.  Those  who,  shrinking  from 
Mr.  James's  dictum,  "Attention  of 
perusal  I  do  indeed  eversrwhere  pos- 
tulate", but  desiring  more  of  the 
"readable"  stories  of  a  writer  great 
in  his  alleged  fall  into  the  abstruse, 
will  find  they  can  read  these  earliest 
stories  and  enjoy  them.    That  type  of 


critical   beetle    which    counts    adjec- 
tives and  metaphors  in  an  honorable 
effort  to  arrive  at  the  secret  of  "style** 
will  grasp  eagerly  at  this  new  mate- 
rial.   And  those  readers  of  Mr.  James 
who  have  walked  with  him  far  enough 
to  know  that  "literary  criticism"  of 
this  or  any  accepted  tyi>e  is  the  last 
sort  of  criticism  to  be  applied  to  his 
work  with  hope  of  any  reward  other 
than  the  fool's  cap,  will  find  in  this 
book   its    essential   value — ihe    addi- 
tional   light    it    throws    on    Henry 
James's  awareness  of  his  goal,  from 
the   beginning   of    his   long    career. 
Through  all  the  loose  fabric  of   in- 
expert technique,  this  strange  aware- 
ness shines  in  the  deep  prediction  of 
the  minor  incident;  in  the  sense  of 
the  story  underlying  "the  story",  and 
in  the  sense  of  achievable  form  under- 
lying  both;    in   his   hesitancy,    even 
when  he  yields,  to  assume  the  arro- 
gance of  the  omniscient  author;    in 
his  significant  failures  in  transmuta- 
tion— significant  because  his  alchem* 
ical  experiment  still  mildly  heats  his 
untransmuted  metals. 

Sometime  I  shall  dip  into  the  his- 
tory— ^the  hidden  history— of  the  year 
1820,  to  discover,  if  I  may,  a  clue  to 
what  it  meant  to  Mr.  James.  It  surely 
meant — ^as  we  say — ^"something".  "De 
Grey:  A  Romance",  the  fifth  pub- 
lished adventure  of  the  young  Henry 
James  into  the  fearful  field  of  the 
short  story,  begins:  "It  was  the  year 
1820 — "  With  a  significance  more 
than  portentous  the  "Notes"  to  the 
unfinished  "Sense  of  the  Past"  deals 
with  his  incursion  into  that  year  and 
with  "my  1820  young  man".  Be- 
tween these  tales  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  lie  others  set  in  that  em- 
phatic year.  This  tale,  the  last  in  the 
present  collection,  is  to  me  more  in* 
teresting  than  any  of  the  others;  for 
here,  beneath  all  the  external  rubbish. 
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lies  the  impress  of  his  first  stroll  into 
the  dark  realms  of  ''the  sexual  con- 
fiict'^  and  his  earliest  contact  with 
"the  supematurar*.  It  is  a  mysterious 
tale  of  "the  curse  of  the  De  Greys  on 
the  women  they  love";  a  curse  going 
back  "to  the  night  of  time".  The  vir- 
gin passion  of  a  young  De  Grey 
spelled  death  to  its  object.  And  Mar- 
garet Alden,  fiancte  of  this  "1820 
young  man",  dared  revoke  the  curse. 
"I  undo  it.  /  eurae  if,  she  said.  And 
to  what  end!  She  was  transfigured 
by  the  passion  which  burned  in  her 
heart.  Paul  had  "•  .  .  plucked  this 
pallid  fiower  of  sunless  household 
growth;  he  had  dipped  its  slender 
stem  in  the  living  waters  of  his  love» 
and  lol  it  had  lifted  its  head,  and 
spread  its  petals,  and  brightened  into 
splendid  purple  and  green.  This  glow- 
ing potency  of  loveliness  filled  him 
with  a  tremor  which  was  almost  a 
foreboding;  filled  him  with  a  dreadful 
delight."  Slowly  she  realized  the  curse 
could  be  shifted  but  not  eluded. 
Blindly,  remorselessly  she  drained  the 
life  from  his  being.  "While  she  was 
living  for  him,  he  was  dying  for  her. 
Execrable,  infernal  comedy  I"  There 
is  a  misprint  here  of  the  original 
story,  which  is  too  bad.  Paul  was  dy- 
ing, not  "for"  her,  but  "of"  her. 
Which  is  the  whole  point  at  issue.  If 
one  dared  yield,  but  for  a  moment,  to 
the  perils  of  "literary  criticism"  of 
Mr.  James,  one  would  say  glibly  that 
here,  in  1868,  the  young  man  of 
twenty-five  was  already  possessed  of 
the  "germ"  that  was  to  develop, 
thirty-three  years  later,  into  "The 
Sacred  Fount".  This  may  be  said, 
that  it  is  a  first  bit  of  unhanmiered 
gold  for  its  setting. 

"The  Sweetheart  of  M.  Briseux"  is 
another  interesting  example  of  mate- 
rial used,  to  be  used  again.  Mr.  James 
has  in  his  tales  many  artists  bus> 


with  the  painting  of  portraits:  por- 
traits of  "something  more  than  a  yel- 
low shawl" ;  pictures  "of  a  mind  or  at 
least  of  a  mood".  Arthur  Lyon 
painted  profoundly  such  a  one  in  "The 
Liar";  such  a  one  was  to  have  been 
painted,  and  after  Arthur  Lyon's  own 
manner,  of  "my  1820  young  man"  in 
"The  Sense  of  the  Past".  "More  than 
the  portrait  was  painted  there",  says 
the  first-person  narrator  of  M.  Bri- 
seux's  masterpiece.  But  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  lady's  mind  or  mood  goes 
aslant;  a  real  paucity  of  incident 
blocked  the  young  author's  way,  and 
much  less  than  the  story  that  lay  be- 
hind "A  Lady  in  a  Yellow  Shawl"  was 
caught  in  the  finished  tale.  Here, 
however,  is  the  early  sketch  of  num- 
berless heroines  to  follow:  the  young 
American  girl — confronted  with  Eq- 
rope,  "unaware",  and  becoming  aware 
of  the  illusion  of  her  realities  and  the 
reality  of  a  great  illusion,  in  one 
great  moment  of  illumination. 

Whoever  has  read  any  of  the  young 
Henry  James's  unsigned  reviews  of 
current  fiction  in  "The  Nation"  of  this 
period  knows  his  artist's  horror,  from 
the  beginning,  of  the  "exposure"  of 
character.  He  saw  the  novelists,  small 
and  great,  standing  by  to  betray — 
as  he  saw  Thackeray,  with  all  his 
vaunted  "love"  for  Becky,  a  Peeping 
Tom,  stooping  at  keyholes,  "to  catch 
her  at  it".  "Guest's  Confession"  is 
doubly  a  first  essay  at  observed  psy- 
chology and  at  honor  between  the 
author  and  the  hero — in  this  case  a 
most  dishonest  man.  In  this  story 
the  other  characters  suffer  badly  from 
exposure.  He  was  proving  a  point, 
too  inexpert  yet,  to  let  the  point  prove 
his  art. 

The  title  story,  "Travelling  Com- 
panions", is  more  significant  in  its 
time-relation  to  "A  Passionate  Pil- 
grim" than  for  anything  of  itself.    Its 
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serial  publication  preceded  the  latter 
story  by  just  three  months,  and  its 
didactic  sentimentalizing  over  "im- 
pression" is  almost  inexplicable,  held 
beside  the  passionate  tale  of  Clement 
Searle.  There  is  full  reason  why  it 
was  not  included  in  "A  Passionate 
Pilgrim  and  Other  Tales",  when  Mr. 
James  brought  out,  in  1875,  his  first 
volume  of  short  stories.  There  is  far 
less  reason  why  "De  Grey"  was  not 
given  precedence  over  "The  Romance 
of  Certain  Old  Clothes" — ^perhaps 
its  secret  stark  significance  slightly 
alarmed  the  young  selector  of  his 
tales. 

The  publishers  of  "Travelling  Com- 
panions" brought  out,  last  year,  from 
its  half -century  long  buiial  in  the  old 
"Atlantic",  "Gabrielle  de  Bergerac", 
the  single  short  novel  of  Mr.  James's 
which  was  never  granted  permanent 
form.  It  has  its  flaws:  undoubtedly 
the  old  man  who  tells  the  tale  saw,  as 
a  very  little  boy,  too  much  of  his 
young  aunt's  romance;  his  exits  and 
his  entrances  are  timed  too  exactly  to 
the  shifting  scenes.  But  it  is  not  a 
story  to  have  been  consigned  so  ruth- 
lessly to  oblivion — in  1869.  There  still 
remains  material  from  Mr.  James's 
uncollected  past,  for  a  third  book,  the 
other  seven  unrepublished  tales.  Of 
these  "Crawford's  Consistency"  is  as 
interesting  an  early  attempt  at  un- 
covering submerged  psychology  and 
at  steadfast  honor  between  author 
and  hero  as  "Guest's  Confession".  And 
"The  Ghostly  Rental",  another  of 
these  seven  still  "lost"  stories,  holds 
a  sentence  worth  quoting  for  those 
readers  of  Mr.  James  to  whom  all  this 
resurrected  work  is  not  for  criticism, 
but  for  flavor;  flavor  of  the  familiar 
phrase  handled  surely  in  those  early 
years ;  of  the  familiar  situation,  solved 
without  technique,  but  surely  there; 
of  the  familiar  insight,  not  then  so 


sure,  but  in  sure  process  of  becoming; 
of  the  familiar  reticences  with,  even 
then,  their  urgent  invitation  to  the 
attentive  reader  to  think  it  all  through 
with  him;  of  the  familiar  bouquet 
that  rises  from  every  pa^re,  if  by  no 
more  than  the  grace  of  half  a  sen- 
tence. Miss  Deborah  is  speakin^r,  an 
observer  she,  of  the  limitM  life  of  her 
village : 

Observe  closely  enoufifh  and  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter where  you  are.  Tou  may  be  in  a  pitch- 
dark  closet.  All  you  want  is  sometbinr  to 
start  with;  one  thing  leads  to  another,  and 
all  things  are  mixed  up.  Shut  me  up  in  a 
dark  closet,  and  I'll  observe,  after  a  while. 
that  some  places  in  it  are  darker  than 
others. 


Travelling  Companions.    By  Henry  Jamea 
Boni  and  Liverlgnt. 


SEA  SONGS  BY  A  WOMAN 
By  Martha  Plaisted 

Most  readers  affect  to  be  very 
scornful  of  the  jacket  which  swathes 
a  new  book.  Indignantly  they  tear 
off  the  gaudily  illuminated  sheet,  de- 
claring its  scarehead  encomiums  to 
be  one  more  deadly  affront  offered  to 
their  intelligence  by  the  money-moti* 
vated  publisher.  But  if  I  had  thrown 
away  unread  the  covers  of  ^'Sailor 
Town"  and  "Small  Craft",  I  should 
have  missed  half  my  pleasure  in  read- 
ing these  books,  for  I  should  never 
have  suspected  that  G.  Fox-Smitii  was 
a  woman. 

This  does  not  mean  that  my  zest  in 
reading  varies  with  the  sex  of  the 
author;  but  to  a  person  who  has  been 
brought  up,  rebelling,  on  the  text- 
book formula  that  a  writer's  success 
depends  entirely  on  his  persistence  in 
keeping  his  "eye  on  the  object",  it 
is  gratifying  to  find,  at  last,  an  in- 
stance of  an  author  who  can  write 
with  glamour  about  a  subject  neces- 
sarily  outside  the  range  of  her  expe- 
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rience.  And  Miss  Fox-Smith  does 
write  with  glamour  'about  the  life 
before  the  mast. 

To  be  sure,  the  poems  in  the  two 
little  volumes  are  not  great  in  the 
sense  that  Masefield's  sea  poems  and 
some  of  the  descriptive  prose-poetry 
in  Conrad  are  great.  The  range  of 
theme  is  too  narrow.  Roughly  the 
subjects  can  be  classed  into  a  very 
few  groups;  the  tragedy  of  the  de- 
graded old  age  of  once  proud  ships; 
the  longing  of  the  sailor  ashore  for 
his  bunk;  his  homesickness  when  on 
the  deep  for  his  English  fireside,  his 
English  garden  and  his  English  lass; 
and  his  indomitable  British  valor 
when  faced  by  the  new  danger  of  the 
submarine.  Then  too  there  is  the 
ballad,  direct  descendant  of  "Sir 
Patrick  Spens",  about  the  cruelty  of 
the  sea,  which  must  always  have  its 
toll  of  blood  and  tears.  By  confining 
herself  largely  to  the  seaman's  vo- 
cabulary and  point  of  view.  Miss  Fox- 
Smith  cuts  herself  off  irreparably 
from  the  rich,  imaginative  diction 
which  distinguishes  such  poems  as 
Masefield's  "Quinquereme  of  Nine- 
vah"  and  Flecker's  "I  have  seen  old 
ships  sail  like  swans  asleep''.  More- 
over, these  chanteys  are  not  entirely 
innocent  of  imitation.  One  recog- 
nizes rather  too  often  the  familiar 
lilt  of  a  haunting  Kipling  or  Masefield 
rhythm. 

These  are  the  faults  which  prevent 
the  collection  from  being  great  sea 
poetry.  But  they  are  faults  of  scope 
rather  than  of  ability.  What  the 
writer  has  succeeded  in  reproducing 
with  undeniable  convincingness,  is 
the  melancholy,  humorous,  reckless 
resignation  with  which  the  sailorman 
accepts  his  obsession  for  the  sea;  the 
paradoxical  discontent  with  which  he 
longs  for  and  abhors  the  safety  of 
his  home: 


Maybe  then  the  shore  things  won't  seem  stale 
and  I  won't  waken 
In  the  niffht  and  think  of  all  my  friends 
forgetting  me. 
Nor  know  (when  It's  too  late  to  know)  how 
sore  I  was  mistaken. 
Curling  up  ashore  there  with   your  heart 
at  sea. 

She  is  able  to  convey  the  feeling  of 
a  ship  with  the  wild  sea  beneath  it, 
the  keen  zest  of  battling  for  life 
against  famine,  cold,  and  shipwreck: 

But   it's   ah,   fare   you   well,    the   deep   sea's 

calling 
Back  to  cold  and  hunger  and  heaving  and 

hauling. 
To  decks  awash  and  frozen  yards,   as  very 

well  you  know, 
But  ah.   Deep-water  Johnnie,  kiss  your  girl 

and  go. 

Her  senses  are  quick  to  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  harbors,  the  beauty  of 
ships  straining  at  their  anchors  to 
be  gone,  the  pathos  of  old  boats  sink- 
ing into  decay, — 

Oh,  better  the  sea  that  so  long  she  did  use, 
Should  take  her  and  break  her  as  good  ships 

would    choose. 
Some  chance  of  the  storm  or  some  mercy  of 

flame 
Should  make  a  brave  end  of  that  clipper  of 

fame. 

She  knows  the  smell  of  tarry  ropes 
and  dock  mud  and  beer;  the  tantaliz- 
ing suggestiveness  of  the  ship-chan- 
dler's shelves;  the  revelry  and  pro- 
fanity and  cheer  of  the  longshore 
saloon: 

By    Chinese    Charlie's    junk    shop,    by    the 

Panama    saloon. 
Where   longshore   loafers    lean    and   spit    at 

morning,  night  and  noon. 
Mouldy,  musty,  dumb,  and  dusty,  broken  on 

the  shelf, 
I  thought  I  heard  the  sailor's  fiddle  singing 

to  itself. 

And  all  these  things  she  gives  with 
such  an  absence  of  affectation,  such 
a  free,  swinging  rhythm,  such  a  lusty 
singing  quality,  that  the  sailorman 
himself  would  not  be  ashamed  to  roar 
them  out  on  a  gala  night  with  such 
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favorite  chanteys  as  "Home,  dearie, 
home"  and  "Ah,  fare  you  well". 


Sailor   Town;    Small   Craft     By   C.   Pox- 
Smith.    George  H.  Doran  Comi>any. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN 

LETTERS 

By  A.  G,  H.  Spiers 

Commenting  upon  the  reception  of 
his  "Egoist",  George  Meredith  once 
made  a  distinction  between  French 
and  English  criticism.  French  crit- 
icism, according  to  him,  whether  it 
praise  or  blame,  is  always  instructive, 
whereas  English  criticism  is  limited 
to  an  expression  of  likes  and  dislikes. 
Beneath  the  manifest  exaggeration  of 
this  statement,  there  is  at  least  a 
modicum  of  truth:  the  French  as  a 
people  are  more  interested  in  the 
philosophy  and  the  form,  in  the  ani- 
mating spirit  and  the  technical  ex- 
pression of  literature,  than  either  the 
English  or,  to  an  even  greater  extent 
perhaps,  we  Americans.  M.  Michaud's 
"Mystiques  et  R^alistes  Anglo-Sax- 
ons" reminds  us  once  more  of  this 
fact. 

This  volume  is  intended,  at  least  in 
a  certain  measure,  for  the  general 
French  public.  It  takes  advantage  of 
present  national  sympathies  to  intro- 
duce, or  to  reintroduce,  to  this  pub- 
lic, interesting  figures  in  the  world  of 
English  and  American  letters.  The 
variety  of  the  authors  treated  is  in 
itself  a  form  of  popular  appeal.  On 
reading  the  table  of  contents  we  would 
fain  cry  with  Figaro:  "Peste,  comme 
Futility  vous  a  rapproch^  les  dis- 
tances !"  For  strange  companions,  in- 
deed, are  Walter  Pater  and  Upton 
Sinclair,  and  no  less  incompatible 
Walt  Whitman,  le  poHe  coamiqiie,  and 
Henry  James,  the  father  confessor  of 
abysmal  ladies — ^to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  writers  studied  by  M.  Michaud : 


Emerson,  Jack  London,  Eldith  Whar- 
ton, Mark  Twain,  and  Bernard  Shaw! 

We  should  make  no  mistake,  how^ 
ever:  this  diversity  of  subject-matter 
is  not  reflected  in  an  incoherence  or 
superficiality  of  treatment  within  the 
limits  of  each  study.  M.  Micliaad 
seeks  to  go  below  the  surface  and  to 
find  principles  of  unity,  to  reveal  con- 
ceptions of  life  and  principles  of  art. 
Of  Walter  Pater  he  writes,  for  in- 
stance: "His  artistic  existence  is 
based  upon  a  reconciliation  of  the 
choir-boy  of  Canterbury  and  the  Ox- 
ford scholar,  of  the  mediaeval  and  the 
pagan  souls."  Pater  is  an  esthete, 
an  English  aesthete  of  the  ideal.  Mar- 
rying art  to  that  reverie  and  mys- 
ticism which  characterize  his  race,  he 
believes  the  cult  of  beauty  to  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  living;  but  he 
discovers  further  "that  the  will  to 
beauty  is  a  form  of  the  Christian  de- 
sire for  perfection". 

M.  Michaud,  in  common  wiUi  other 
critics  of  his  nation,  is  an  admirer  of 
Mark  Twain.  He  appreciates  his 
morality,  his  sincerity  of  feelingr,  his 
hatred  of  sham,  and  the  impatience 
of  this  "protectionist  .  .  .  exclusively 
and  aggressively  American"  with  the 
aesthetes,  the  snobs,  the  exquisites  of 
our  land  who  would  acquire  the  soul 
and  manners  of  Europeans.  He  takes 
up  also  the  nature  of  Mark  Twain's 
humor  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  lit- 
erary method;  and  he  concludes  with 
a  eulogy  which  is  by  no  means  over- 
moderate: 

From  the  artistic  standpoint  Mark  Twain 
is,  after  Dickens,  one  of  the  great  caricatur- 
ists of  English  letters.  With  its  pettlne—es 
and  its  greatness,  the  whole  range  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  is  reflected  in  his  works. 
Mark  Twain  is  the  Homer  of  this  democracy ; 
and  he  is  more  serious,  beneath  the  humor- 
ist's travesty,  than  is  sometimes  imagined. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  M.  Mi- 
chaud should  admire  also  that  other 
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original  figure  of  American  literature, 
Walt  Whitman.  But  we  must  note 
that  here,  as  throughout  his  book,  he 
sees  shortcomings  as  well  as  good 
qualities :  the  incompleteness  of  Whit- 
man's art  does  not  escape  him.  Whit- 
man "defies  criticism  and  requires  a 
S3rmpathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of 
his  readers'*.  He  "is  made  up  of 
promises".  His  production  is  im- 
mensely rich  in  the  materials  of 
poetry;  but  the  world  of  his  creation 
remains  "nebulous  and  chaotic". 

In  this  same  spirit  of  sympathetic 
analysis,  M.  Michaud  examines  his  au- 
thors one  by  one.  Whenever  possible 
he  makes  the  author  himself  explain 
his  work,  drawing  upon  such  sources 
as  the  autobiographic  fragments  of 
Mark  Twain,  the  prefaces  of  Henry 
James  and  the  "Dramatic  Opinions 
and  Essays"  of  Shaw.  Of  all  the 
studies  in  the  volume  that  on  Emer- 
son, devoted  primarily  to  a  demon- 
stration of  the  influence  of  Montaigne 
upon  the  American  essayist,  is  the 
most  highly  specialized.  The  others 
are  more  general,  giving  within  the 
limited  scope  of  some  twenty-five  to 
thirty  pages  a  clear,  sane  (and  there- 
fore not  alwjiys  very  original)  esti- 
mate of  the  writer  under  discussion. 
Even  the  none  too  serious  reader  may 
find  in  these  studies  suggestions  that 
will  stimulate  his  thought.  It  ap- 
pears, for  instance,  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  novels  of  Henry  James  and 
Mrs.  Wharton,  Americans  both,  gives 
an  unflattering  idea  of  the  attitude 
of  Americans  toward  art.  If  we  are 
to  trust  the  observation  of  these  nov- 
elists, we  must  admit  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  when  art  will  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  our  conscious- 
ness. This  is  a  suggestion  worthy 
of  our  attention.  It  may  give  the  so- 
lution to  many  difiiculties.  Among 
other  things  it  may  help  us  to  under- 


stand why  the  French  public  takes 
pleasure  in  such  criticism  as  that  of 
M.  Michaud,  whereas  our  own  public 
still  prefers,  to  a  study  of  an  artist's 
productions,  anecdotal  and  unessential 
details  about  his  life  and  personality. 


Mystiques  et  R^allstes  Anglo-Saxons.     By 
R6gis  Michaud.    Paris:  Armand  Colin. 


THE  YIDDISH  THEATRE 
By  Babette  Deutach 

Jewish  drama  differs  from  the 
drama  of  other  races  because  it  re- 
volves chiefly  about  the  problem  of  the 
Jew.  Possibly  to  no  other  people  is 
the  fact  of  their  isolation,  of  their 
peculiar  individuality,  so  sharply  pres- 
ent. It  is  natural  that  when  they 
write  of  struggle,  their  own  should 
engage  them  most.  Out  of  nine  Jew- 
ish plays,  five  at  least  are  distinctly 
concerned  with  national  questions,  and 
from  the  fewest  is  a  strong  racial 
flavor  absent. 

In  the  second  series  of  plays  of  the 
Yiddish  theatre.  Dr.  Goldberg  has  col- 
lected a  group  of  one-act  plays  whose 
main  interest  lies  in  this  quality  of 
self-revelation.  The  volume  is  distin- 
guished by  that  mixture  of  crudity 
and  sweetness,  of  harsh  realism  and 
yearning  sentimentalism,  that  sensu- 
ousness  shot  through  with  passionate 
intellectuality,  which  is  the  soul  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  six  plays 
is  sufilciently  varied.  Two  of  them 
are  allegorical,  the  first  a  retelling  of 
the  ancient  legend  of  the  wandering 
Jew,  the  last  a  symbolic  representa- 
tion of  the  strife  between  head  and 
heart,  concluding  with  the  happy  plati- 
tude that  life  is  struggle,  inspired  by 
love.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  play  is  the  product  of  Leon  Ko- 
brin,  who  is  known  for  the  vulgar 
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brutality  of  his  realistic  dramas.  The 
remaining  plays,  with  one  exception, 
deal  with  different  phases  of  the 
ubiquitous  racial  problem.  There  is 
the  old  man's  tragedy,  who  sees  his 
faith  and  its  sacred  traditions  dying 
with  him;  and  the  triumph  of  the 
younger  generation,  torn  between  the 
old  and  familiar  and  the  romantic 
challenge  of  the  future.  Hirschbein, 
the  author  of  "On  the  Threshold",  is 
perhaps  the  most  fascinating  figure 
among  the  Jewish  dramatists.  He 
began  by  writing  realistic  plays  in 
Hebrew.  But  when  he  discovered 
Maeterlinck  he  fell  so  completely 
under  the  spell  of  the  Belgian  mystic 
that  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
imitating  his  work.  Only  when  he 
saw  his  utter  failure,  did  Hirschbein 
return  to  an  even  sterner  realism  than 
before.  Now,  more  than  any  other,  he 
seeks  to  interpret  the  intimate  spirit 
of  his  people,  drawing  his  material 
from  the  daily  tragedies,  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  acrid  cynicism  so  typical  of  the 
Russian  Jew  is  again  visible  in  Levin's 
"Poetry  and  Prose":  the  yielding  of 
the  disillusioned  woman  to  the  persua- 
sions of  a  lover  no  weaker  than  her- 
self. Finally,  there  is  the  terrible 
drama  of  the  tenement,  "The  Black 
Sheep",  a  drama  familiar  to  everyone 
who  has  touched  the  swarming,  palpi- 
tating life  of  the  streets,  and  who 
knows  how  thwarted  or  precocious  in- 
stincts grow  malformed  in  the 
crowded  misery  of  poverty,  defeating 
the  very  purposes  they  were  meant  to 
serve.  There  is  something  of  the  eter- 
nal sorrow  of  the  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  the  betrayed  and  beaten  exile,  in 
the  final  scene,  when  the  black  sheep 
has  swung  boldly  out  of  the  room  for 
the  last  time,  and  the  broken  parents 
sway  together  in  a  silent  lament  for 
the  dead. 


The  exceptional  play  is  the  one 
which  divorces  itself  from  the  Jewish 
stage  and  brings  us  into  the  heart  of 
war.  It  is  called  "Little  Heroes",  and 
gains  its  poignancy  from  the  fact  that 
all  the  characters  are  children,  the 
oldest  of  whom  is  only  fourteen  years 
old.  With  awful  simplicity  Pinski 
shows  us  what  life  means  to  them  in 
the  midst  of  sudden  death  and  devas- 
tation and  continual  hunger.  The  ad- 
venturous courage  which  ends  in  help- 
less tears  has  a  pathos  not  limited  to 
the  reactions  of  a  child. 

In  the  "Three  Plays"  which  Pinski 
has    recently    published    in    En^rlish 
there  is  a  quite  different  quality.    The 
same  realism  is  here,  the   same  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity.     But   it   is   all 
colored  by  his  native  interests;   and 
"The  Last  Jew"  is  especially  remark- 
able for  its  inclusive  presentment  of 
the  Jewish  question.     The  play   was 
written  some  fifteen  years  ago,  but  the 
issues  represented  are,  if  anything, 
more  clear-cut  today  than  they  were 
then.    Certainly  the  various  solutions 
offered  have  each  a  would-be  spokes- 
man at  the  Peace  Table.    The  scene  is 
laid  in  a  Russian  town  during  a  po- 
grom.   The  main  protagonist  is  an  old 
rabbi,  whose  dearest  wish  in  this  mo- 
ment of  supreme  danger  is  to  protect 
the  sacred  scrolls  of  the  law.     Alike 
from  his  terrified  family  and  his  flee- 
ing friends  he  meets  discouragement 
and  scorn.     His  son  wishes  only  to 
save  what  valuables  he  can ;  his  grand- 
sons are  ranged  against  him,  the  one 
a  radical  Zionist,  careless  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  fathers,  anxious  to  set 
up  a  place  of  refuge  and  a  home  for 
the  Jewish  nation ;  the  other  a  hot  So- 
cialist, careless  alike  of  religious  and 
racial  considerations,  eager  only  for 
the   establishment   of   the   parochial 
brotherhood  of  man.    There  is  even, 
among  the  more  remote  members  of 
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the  family,  flagrant  apostasy  for  self- 
preservation.  Worn  out  with  his  fu- 
tile efforts  to  rally  "the  army  of  the 
Lord''  to  the  defense  of  the  tablets 
of  the  law,  the  old  Rabbi  meets  death 
alone  in  the  synagogue.  But  at  the 
close  the  main  protagonist  seems  to  be 
rather  the  triumphant  spirit  of  youth, 
of  national  pride  and  sympathetic  re- 
bellion, inspiring  the  renaissance  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  Pinski  is  himself 
an  ardent  worker  in  the  Socialist 
branch  of  the  Zionist  movement,  and 
"The  Last  Jew"  is  simply  a  dramatic 
representation  of  his  own  solution. 

Perhaps  because  it  offers  no  pana- 
cea, the  play  of  "Isaac  Sheftel"  is  the 
more  moving.  This  drama  of  the 
working  class,  with  which  Pinski  is 
always  deeply  engaged,  is  reminiscent 
of  Hauptmann's  "Die  Weber"  in  its 
strength  and  its  bitterness.  It  is  the 
production  of  Pinski  the  Socialist, 
rather  than  that  of  Pinski  the  Jew, 
and  it  has  naturally  a  more  general 
appeal  and  a  more  robust  character. 

To  present  plays  savoring  so  strong- 
ly of  racial  ideals  and  sentiments  to 
a  foreign  audience  is  to  render  a  mu- 
tual service.  The  much-talked-of 
Jewish  renaissance  is  thereby  made 
to  flower  for  English-speaking  people, 
and  a  reciprocal  intellectual  stimulus 
should  follow.  One  has  much  the  same 
feeling  about  the  work  of  Alter  Brody, 
that  young  Jewish  poet  whose  work 
is  so  rich  in  the  conflicting  influences 
of  Russian  and  American  Judaism. 
In  two  passages  at  least  this  boy 
seems  to  express  the  quality  which  is 
inherent  in  his  race  and  recurrent  in 
its  moving  and  provocative  drama. 
One  is  "The  Fiddler",  playing  volup- 
tuously upon  his  emotions,  while  see- 
ing with  perfect  clarity  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  citadel: 

Uke  Nero  of  old 

I  sit  amid  the  ruins  of  my  life. 


Fiddling  in  tune 

While  my  soul  is  on  flre — 

Poet !     Poet !     Poet ! 
Incorrigible  Poet! 

The  other  is  a  November  scene,  sug- 
gestive of  what  lonely  struggles  and 
what  iron  invincibility: 

Fearlessly, 

They  thrust  their  dry  branches  against  the 

sky; 
Long  since  the  wind  rifled  their  blossoms 
And  scattered  their  foliage  on  the  ground — 
Now  they  stand  sternly  erect, 
Naked   and  strong. 
Having  nothing  to  lose. 


Plays  of  the  Yiddish  Theatre,  Second 
Series.     John  W.  Luce  and  Co. 

Three  Plays.  By  David  Pinski.  B.  W. 
Heubsch. 


THE  POETRY  OF  DORA  SIGERSON 

SHORTER 
By  Padraic  Colum 

One  of  the  best-loved  poets  of  our 
time  died  with  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter. 
Meredith,  Swinburne,  and  Francis 
Thompson  praised  her  work,  and  in 
the  country  of  her  birth,  Ireland,  her 
verse  was  loved  both  for  its  beauty 
and  its  national  appeal.  She  had  a 
distinctive  place  in  Irish  poetry.  The 
new  movement  is  wholly  lyrical,  and 
the  ballad  in  it  is  far  to  seek.  But  in 
"The  White  Witch",  "Kathleen's 
Charity",  "The  Woman  Who  Went  to 
Hell",  "The  Priest's  Brother",  "The 
Deer  Stone",  written  by  her,  Irish 
legend  entered  into  the  ballad  carry- 
ing with  it  its  own  distinctive  flavor. 
No  ballad  on  an  Irish  theme  (if  we 
except  W.  B.  Yeats's  "Father  Gilli- 
gan")  is  nearly  so  good  as  the  ballads 
that  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter  has  writ- 
ten. 

The  daughter  of  a  poet  and  scholar 
who  has  a  great  place  in  Irish  affec- 
tions, Dora  Sigerson  came  to  be  known 
in  the  late  'eighties  when  she  was  just 
a  girl.     Katherine  Tynan  notes  that 
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her  face  had  a  suggestion  of  the  Greek 
Hermes.  "She  wore  her  hair  short 
and  it  was  in  masses.  She  had  a  beau- 
tiful brow,  very  fine  grey  eyes,  a  warm 
pale  color  and  vivid  red  lips." 

You  of  the  Btar-brUrht  head 

That  twilight  thoughts  sequester, — 

was  how  Imogene  Guiney  addressed 
her  in  a  dedication  to  herself  and  her 
sister. 

It  was  John  O'Leary,  a  notable  fig- 
ure in  Dublin  political  and  literary 
circles,  who  led  her  to  the  path  of 
her  most  distinctive  achievement — ^her 
ballad  verse.  Thinking  her  youthful 
poetry  too  introspective,  he  put 
"Percy's  Reliques"  into  her  hands. 
The  tenseness  and  freshness  of  that 
old  ballad  poetry  survives  in  this  last 
book  of  hers. 

The  best  part  of  the  time  given  to 
her  for  writing  was  passed  in  London, 
where  as  the  wife  of  a  famous  editor 
she  lived  among  different  literary  as- 
sociations. Yet  her  thoughts  turned 
to  Ireland  with  an  exile's  devotion. 
She  was  heart  and  soul  in  the  Irish 
struggle  for  independence  from  the 
far-off  days  when,  as  Katherine  Tynan 
tells  us,  "...  we  attended  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  meetings ;  we  went  to  meet  him 
when  he  returned  to  Dublin;  we  lived 
through  all  the  passionate  loyalty  of 
those  days.  Together  we  exulted,  to- 
gether we  mourned;  together  we  fol- 
lowed the  chief  to  the  grave."  The 
most  dramatic  episode  in  Irish  history 
since  the  death  of  Pamell  moved  her 
even  more  profoundly.  She  broke  her 
heart  over  the  incidents  in  Ireland 
that  followed  Easter,  1916.  As  Kath- 
erine Tynan,  who  has  written  the 
short  memoir  prefixed  to  the  present 
volume,  says,  "She  died  as  she  would 
have  chosen  to  die,  for  love  of  the 
Dark  Rosaleen." 

"The  Sad  Years"  has  all  her  dis- 


tinctive qualities.  "The  Road  of  ttie 
Refugees",  "The  Dead  Soldier",  the 
memorable  "Dark  Horseman"  are  bal- 
lads that  have  pregnancy  and  poign- 
ancy.   Here  is  one: 

THS    DSAD    SOLDiaB 

••Look,  they  come,  the  triumphant  army ! 

Over  yon  hill  see  their  weaiK>ns  peeping." 
Still  I  spoke  not,  but  my  wheel  ocnt  turning ; 

I  closed  my  eyes,  for  my  heart  was  'weep- 
ing, 
My  heart  was  weeping  for  a  dead  soldier. 

•*V7ho  is  he  who  looks  toward  mer* 
"•Tis  no  man,  but' a  gay  flagr  flying." 

Red    was    his    mouth,   and    his    white    brow 
thoughtful. 
Blue  his  eyes — ^how  my  soul  is  cryinir. 

My  soul  is  crying  for  a  dead  soldier. 

"Kneel  ye  down,  lest  your  eyes  should  dare 
them. 
Kneel  ye  down  and  your  beads  be  saying.- 
••Lord,  on  their  heads  Thy  wrath  deliver. •• 
This  is  the  prayer  that  my  lips  are  pray- 
ing. 
My  heart  is  praying  for  a  dead  soldier. 

"Best  cheer  the  path  of  the  men  victorious. 

For  he  is  dead  and  his  blade  lies  broken. 
His  march  is  far  where  no  aid  can  follow. 

And  for  his  people  he  left  no  token ; 
He  left  no  token,  the  dead  soldier." 

The  way  of  the  sword  a  man  can  follow. 
See   the   young   child   with   his  gold   hair 
gleaming. 
When  falls  the  oak  must  the  acorn  perish? 
He  lifts  the  blade  and  his  eyes  are  dream- 
ing. 
He  dreams  the  dream  of  the  dead  soldier. 

In  these  last  poems  her  devotion  to 
Ireland  is  put  side  by  side  with  her 
sorrow  for  all  the  peoples  in  the  sad 
years  of  the  war.  The  Irish  poems 
may  seem  somewhat  arcane  to  those 
who  do  not  know  the  idiom  of  Irish 
tradition.  They  are  characteristically 
the  "secret"  songs  of  the  poets  who 
have  been  near  to  the  heart  of  the 
Irish  people.  And  her  exile's  devotion 
goes  to  make  the  poems  that  have  to 
do  with  the  world  events  more  poign- 
ant. She  is  one  who  can  understand 
the  despair  of  the  exile  and  the 
refugee: 
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Listen  to  the  trampinfir!     Oh,  Ood  of  pity, 
listen ! 
Can  we  kneel  at  prayer,  sleep  all  unmo- 
lested, 

While    the    echo    thunders? — God    of    pity, 
listen! 

Can   we   think   of  prayer — or   sleep— so   ar- 
rested? 

Million  upon  million  fleeing  feet  in  passing 
Trample  down  our  prayers — trample  down 
our  sleeping; 
How   the   patient  roads   groan   beneath   the 
massing 
Of   the   feet   in   going,   bleeding,   running, 
creeping ! 

Clank  of  iron  shoe,  unshod  hooves  of  cattle. 
Pad  of  roaming  hound,  creak  of  wheel  in 
turning. 
Clank  of  dragging  chain,  harness  ring  and 
rattle, 
Groan  of  breaking  beam,   crash  of  roof- 
tree  burning. 

Listen   to  the  tramping! — Ood   of  love   and 
pity! 
Million  upon  mUlion  fleeing  feet  in  passing. 
Driven  by  the  war  out  of  field  and  city. 
How  the  sullen  road  echoes  to  the  mass- 
ing! 

Little  feet  of  children,  running,  leaping,  lag^ 
King, 
Toiling   feet   of   women,    wounded,    weary 
guiding. 
Slow   feet  of   the  aged,   stumbling,   halting, 
flagging. 
Strong  feet  of   the   men   loud  in   passion 
stridinir. 

Hear  the  lost  feet  straying,  from  the  road- 
way slipping. 
They   will   walk  no  longer   in   this   march 
appalling ; 
Hear  the  sound  of  rain  dripping,   dripping, 
dripping, 
Is  it  rain  or  tears?    What,  O  God.  is  fall- 
ing? 

Hear  the  flying  feet !    Lord  of  love  and  pity  I 
Crushing     down     our     prayers,     tramping 
down  our  sleeping. 
Driven  by  the  war  out  of  fleld  and  city. 
Million    upon    million,    running,    bleeding, 
creeping. 

In  another  book  of  verse  written  by 
a  woman  poet  I  have  found  a  poem  of 
salutation  to  the  brave  singer  of  "The 
Sad  Years": 

TO  DORA  8I0BR80N  SHOBTBR 

You  whom  I  never  knew, 
VtTho  lived  remote,  afar. 


Tet  died  of  the  grief  that  tore  my  heart. 
Shall  we  live  through  the  ages,  alone,  apart. 
Or  meet  where   the  souls   of  the  sorrowful 

are 
Telling  the  tale  on  some  secret  star. 
How  your  death  from  the  root  of  my  sorrow 

grew — 
Tou  whom  I  never  knew? 

Nay,  perhaps  in  the  coming  years 

Down  here  on  earth  again. 

We  shall  meet  as  strangers  on  some  strange 

shcMre, 
And    dream    we    have    known    one    another 

before, 
In  a  past  life,  weeping  over  the  slain — 
Because  of  a  thrill  and  a  throb  of  pain. 
And   eyes   grown   suddenly   salt   with    tears 
.     •     .     Perhaps     ...      in    the   coming 

years    .    •    . 

This  is  by  the  poet  of  "The  Little 
Roads  of  Breffni"— from  "Broken 
Glory*'  by  Eva  Gore-Booth. 


The  Sad  Tears.    By  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 


ROUND  THE  HORN 
By  Allan  Westcott 

What  shall  we  say  of  traditional 
seafarers'  unveracity,  when  the  great 
classic  of  the  sea,  Dana's  "Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast",  and  now  another 
similar  tale  of  a  voyage  into  the  Pa- 
cific both  show  an  almost  passionate 
devotion  to  fact?  Not  merely  to  fact» 
but  to  detail  in  multitudinous  abun- 
dance. There  is  never  a  trace  of 
vagueness.  It  was  the  "upper  fore- 
tops'l"  that  split  on  November  13; 
it  was  between  the  "spare  main-yard 
and  the  after  bitts"  that  "Chips"  fell 
when  he  sprained  his  wrist;  the  cock- 
roaches in  the  slumguUion  are  counted, 
and  we  are  given  an  accurate  diag- 
nosis of  a  Chinese  smell.  Is  it  the 
monotony,  the  microcosmic  life  on 
shipboard  that  so  rivets  these  minutise 
into  their  memories,  or  is  it  the  jour- 
nals which  our  sailor  authors  carry 
ashore?  Dana  lost  one  of  his  diaries, 
but  Captain  Reisinger  had  no  such 
luck. 
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Is  "Under  Sail"  another  "Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast"?  Not  quite.  Dana 
dropped  many  Back  Bay  traditions 
with  the  longshore  swash  that  he 
threw  overboard  as  he  sailed  out  of 
Boston  harbor  in  1834,  but  he  could 
not  get  rid  of  an  inherited  bent  for 
poetry  \  and  philosophic  reflection, 
which  helped  to  make  the  book  what 
it  is.  "Under  Sail"  is  without  much 
poetry,  but  it  is  if  anything  a  more 
convincingly  accurate  transcription  of 
forec's'le  life  and  talk. 

The  story,  too,  of  the  long,  grueling 
voyage  to  Honolulu  and  back  is  well 
told  and  worth  telling,  if  only  to  show 
how  little  life  on  a  sailing  vessel  in 
1898  had  changed  since  sixty  years 
before.  The  same  characters  and  in- 
cidents recur — the  bucko  mate,  the 
human  derelict  with  his  wild  yam  of 
the  South  Seas,  the  man  overboard, 
setting  up  and  tarring  down  rigging, 
glorious  days  of  steady  running  be- 
fore the  trades — in  short,  such  matter 
as  has  formed  the  warp  and  woof  of 
deep-sea  voyaging  since  ships  and 
sails  were  known. 

In  Dana's  time  the  primacy  of  sail 
was  still  unthreatened.  But  twenty 
years  ago  crews  were  already  cut  down 
to  the  lowest  limit  in  vain  economic 
struggle  with  steam.  "The  A.  J. 
Fuller"  (1,848  tons),  in  which  the  au- 
thor of  "Under  Sail"  shipped  before 
the  mast,  carried  three  officers, 
eighteen  A.  B.'s,  a  Japanese  steward 
and  a  Chinese  cook,  hardly  a  quarter 
of  the  complement  formerly  taken  in 
a  ship  of  her  size.  The  palmy  days  of 
sail  are  doubtless  gone  forever,  but 
we  now  have  good  prospect  of  a  great 
American  merchant  marine  again 
afloat  on  the  Seven  Seas.  With  it 
will  come  an  opportunity  for  writers 
who  can  picture  life  on  plodding  tramp 
and  swift  liner  with  imagination  such 
as  Dana's,  or  with  the  complete,  sym- 


pathetic,   inside    knowledge    of    this 
later  chronicler  of  sail. 


Under  Sail.     By   Captain   Felix  Reisinser. 
Georgre  H.  Doran  Comi>any. 


MOSTLY  ABOUT  BIRDS 
By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

Mankind  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes — ^those  who  want  to 
shoot  birds  and  those  who  want  to 
save  them.    Each  class  regards  the 
other  with   hostility  and  contempt. 
The  one  is  "brutal",  the  other  "senti- 
mental".   To  the  latter  class,  a  book 
like  Roosevelt's  account  of  his  game 
hunting   in   Africa   is   objectionable. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Roosevelt 
himself  would  probably  have  highly 
approved    of    br.    Charles    Wendell 
Townsend's  "In  Audubon's  Labrador", 
because  our  hearty  ex-President  para- 
doxically preached  conservation  with 
a  gun  in  his  hands,  and  would  have 
considered  anything  less  than  an  ele- 
phant as  too  small  fry,  anyhow.    Be- 
sides, he  was  a  naturalist  of  no  small 
knowledge,  though,  like  Dr.  Townsend, 
an  amateur.  This  Boston  physician  and 
ornithologist,  fleeing  the  war  and  its 
problems  for  a  vacation,  recently  fol- 
lowed  the   track   Audubon   took   in 
1833,  along  the  so-called  Newfound- 
land coast  of  Labrador,  and  his  book, 
after  a  preliminary  r^sum^  of  Au- 
dubon's   journey,    with    quotations 
from  the  great  man's  journal,  is  a 
record  of  the  conditions  he  found 
there    nearly   a    century   later,    the 
ornithological   conditions   primarily, 
of   course,   but   not   ignoring   other 
sides     as    well — botanical,    animal, 
mineral,  and  human.    He  writes  sim- 
ply, easily,  without  any  affectation  of 
a  "style"  which  he  does  not  naturally 
possess,   and   above   all   he   doesn't 
overcrowd  his  pages  with  those  ec- 
static bird  notes  which  may  bring 
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pleasure  to  a  fellow  ornithologist, 
but  which  afflict  the  ordinary  reader 
with  an  acute  pain.  The  result  is  a 
quietly  vivid  picture  of  the  Labrador 
coast  and  its  summer  life,  with  a 
shifting  foreground  of  rocky  islands 
where  the  shore-birds  breed  and 
man  in  his  selfishness  and  thought- 
lessness works  unceasingly  to  ex- 
terminate them. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  what  we 
have  already  exterminated  on  this 
continent,  to  our  great  detriment — 
the  passenger-pigeon,  the  buffalo, 
the  great  auk,  the  heath-hen  (prac- 
tically), the  wild  turkey  (practi- 
cally), and  we  are  doing  our  best  by 
the  ruffed  grouse,  the  woodcock,  etc. 
In  Alaska,  we  have  about  finished  the 
caribou.  It  is  hardly  for  us,  then, 
to  point  accusingly  at  the  "eggers" 
from  Newfoundland  and  the  Labra- 
dor coast  inhabitants  themselves, 
who  are  still  at  their  "sport"  which 
Audubon  condemned  so  bitterly,  and 
which  Dr.  Townsend  shows  is  already 
resulting  in  the  sad  diminution  of 
many  shore-birds,  and  the  approach- 
ing extinction  of  others,  especially  of 
the  eider-duck.  It  has  been  a  long, 
hard  fight  even  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  magic  name  of  Audubon, 
to  bring  about  decent  protective 
laws,  and  to  get  them  obeyed  by  the 
pot-hunters,  the  "sportsmen",  the 
pioneer  descendants  who  think  only 
of  their  own  "right"  to  kill,  and  not 
at  all  of  the  right  of  society  to  pro- 
tect itself  and  its  future.  Dr.  Town- 
send  foresees  even  more  difficulty  in 
such  a  remote  frontier  as  the  Labra- 
dor coast,  where  policing  is  hard  and 
the  natural  conditions  offer  special 
temptations,  because  this  shore  is 
the  great  North  American  breeding- 
ground  for  vast  species  of  birds. 
His  solution  would  be  reservations, 
which  could  be  policed,  and  which 


could  be  made  educational  to  the 
natives,  not  antagonistic.  As  that 
has  proved  the  best  solution  even  in 
our  more  "civilized"  United  States, 
he  is  probably  right,  and  may  the 
day  of  these  reservations  come 
speedily. 

Education,  of  course,  is  essential 
to  any  proper  enforcement  of  game 
preservation  laws,  and  it  must  begin 
young.  You  can  teach  a  boy  to  study, 
not  to  kill.  But  you  cannot  teach 
his  father.  That  is  the  true  reason 
for  three  other  books  before  us. 
They  all  aim  to  inspire  in  the  youth- 
ful mind  an  interest  in  birds  or  ani- 
mals, a  closer,  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  them,  and  hence  in  later 
years  a  love  for  them  which  will  re- 
sult in  an  understanding  of  why  it  is 
both  desirable  and  more  nobly  civil- 
ized to  protect  and  cherish  them. 

Two  of  these  books  go  about  it  in 
the  same  way,  by  means  of  stories. 
T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  in  his  little  book  "Tales 
from  Birdland",  narrates  the  life  ad- 
ventures of  a  herring-gull,  a  king 
bird,  a  robin,  a  crow,  and  so  forth, 
with  less  than  the  dramatic  excite- 
ment of  a  Seton-Thompson  animal 
story,  but  with  a  pleasant  simplicity 
suited  to  young  minds,  and  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  and  bird- 
lore  concealed  by  the  way. 

H.  Waddingham  Sears,  in  "Nature 
Stories  to  Tell  to  Children",  doesn't 
confine  himself  to  birds.  He  roams 
from  hermit-crabs  to  bull  moose. 
His  stories  are  brief,  almost  handy, 
helps  to  parents.  But  they  can  also 
be  read  verbatim  with  good  effect. 
Perhaps  that  would  be  better.  When 
the  average  parent  departs  from  the 
text  for  such  matters,  some  weird 
natural  history  may  usually  be  ex- 
pected. 
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"A  Year  with  the  Birds",  by  Alice 
E.  Ball,  is  illustrated  in  full  color  by 
Robert  Bruce  Horsfall,  who,  like 
Louis  Fuertes,  is  as  careful  that  his 
backgrounds  are  correct  as  that  his 
birds  themselves  are  rightly  colored. 
These  plates  are  mostly  excellent, 
far  better  than  in  the  average  bird 
guide.  Indeed,  they  almost  consti- 
tute a  bird  guide.  We  wish  we  could 
say  as  much  for  the  author's  share 
in  the  work,  which  was,  apparently, 
to  compose  a  poem  for  each  bird,  on 
the  theory  that  children  remember 
rhymes  better  than  prose.  Possibly 
they  do,  but  we  should  hate  to  think, 
then,  of  the  effect  on  their  poetic 
taste  of  some  of  this  verse,  however 
much  it  increased  their  love  of  birds. 


Here,  for  instance,  begins  ''The  Le^r- 
end  of  the  Kingfisher": 

Bold  .^EjoIus  was  King  of  the  wlnda. 
And  he  dwelt  on  a  wondrous  isle ; 

His  palace  rose  high  from  a  rocky  cliff — 
'Twas  visible  many  a  mile. 

We  can  only  regret  that  the  Sweet 
Singer  of  Michigan  lived  before  the 
days  of  juvenile  nature  study.  After 
all,  she  was  the  real  master  of  this 
particular  poetic  manner,  and  if  our 
children  are  to  be  taught  by  it,  why 
not  have  the  best? 


In  Audubon's  Labrador.  By  Charles  Wen- 
dell Townsend,  IC.  D.     Houtrnton  Mifflin  C!6. 

Tales  from  Blrdland.  By  T.  OUbert  Pear- 
son.    Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 

Nature  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children.  By  H. 
Waddingham  Seara    Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 

A  Tear  with  the  Birds.  By  Alice  B.  BalL 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 


GOLF  FOR  THE  LITERARY 

BY  JOHN  SEYMOUR  WOOD 


Thackeray  took  no  exercise,  and 
advised  his  brother  authors  to  put 
shoemaker's  wax  on  their  chairs  and 
stick  to  their  last — (novel).  Dickens 
avoided  sleep  and  indigestion  by  tak- 
ing long  walks  at  night;  while  An- 
thony Trollope  rose  at  five,  wrote  till 
eight,  then  after  working  a  few  hours 
in  the  post-office,  spent  his  afternoons 
riding  to  hounds.  H.  6.  Wells,  as  he 
gets  on  in  years  and  discretion,  has 
discarded  his  favorite  youthful  la- 
crosse for  more  sober  golf;  he  says 
he  is  "a  sapper  and  a  miner  at  the 
game  and  finds  that  it  has  as  many 
traps  as  life  has".  Arnold  Bennett 
plays  at  golf  irregularly,  at  a  club 
within  easy  distance  of  the  Five 
Towns.  He  steps  along  very  cocky 
and  jaunty  on  the  links,  and  wears  a 
loud    red    plaid    and    gallant    knee 


breeches.  He  never  has  to  shout 
"fore!"  when  he  plays — everyone 
hears  him  coming  afar  off.  Andrew 
Lang,  like  every  true  Scot,  enjoyed 
the  national  game,  kept  bags  of  clubs 
at  different  country  houses  of  friends, 
particularly  hated  all  caddies,  but 
played  very  seldom.  Balfour  could 
always  give  him  five  strokes  or  more. 
This  Admirable  Grichton  appears  to 
be  good  at  everything  he  undertakes — 
spiritualism,  philosophy,  moral  essays, 
statesmanship, — ^he  is  besides  an  ex- 
cellent golfer  among  statesmen  of  his 
own  years  and,  one  may  add,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  saw,  an  excellent  states- 
man among  golfers.  Balfour  is  now 
past  the  age  of  entering  tournaments, 
but  rarely  misses  a  rainless  afternoon 
on  the  links.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  the 
other  day  that  he  sizes  up  men  accord- 
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ing  to  whether  they  play  golf  or  not,  ciated  by  the  English  world  of  golf, 

and  nations  according  to  whether  they  "He  thinJu  too  much  upon  the  green", 

play  games  or  not.  •  •  .  they  say. 

Sir  James  Barrie,  though  a  Scot,  The    elephantine    Chesterton    once 

dislikes  golf  intensely,  but  occasional-  tried  golf  while  on  a  visit  to  Edin- 

ly  sacrifices  his  feelings.    It  was  while  burgh,  but  found  it  too  dangerous  as 

playing  at  Sunningdale  near  London,  well  as  expensive.     He  broke  down 

and  while  hunting  for  a  lost  ball,  that  three    bridges     crossing     over     the 

he   conceived    the   notion    of    "Dear  bur-r-r-ns  in  the  course  at  North  Ber- 

Brutus",  his  play  of  the  year.     He  wick,  and  let  himself  into  the  water 

begged   to   be   allowed,   against   the  where  he  had  some  difficulty  in  emerg- 

rules,  to  try  a  foozled  shot  over  again,  ing  from  the  ooze.     His  weight  has 

and  did  Qiuch  worse — ^falling  into  a  not  diminished  with  the  years,  for  he 

pit.    The  idea  came  to  his  mind,  while  never  takes  any  exercise  at  all,  appar- 

niblicking  out:    were  we  to  do  every-  ently,  except  in  the  "nineteenth  hole". 

thing  a  second  time — ^were  we  to  live,  l  feel  that  I  am  bein^  bored ; 

say,   our   lives   over   again — ^WOUld  we  Oh,  take  me  to  the  nearest  pub ! 

not  do  everything  much  the  same,  and  is  the  refrain  of  one  of  his  recent 

repeat  our  failures?     In  life,  as  in  poems.    He  is  well  known  In  most  of 

golf,  we  are  never  allowed  a  second  the  "pubs"  of  London,  where  he  will 

try  at  lost  opportunities.    Holy  Saint  sit  by  the  hour,  eat  sandwiches,  drink 

Andrew,  Patron  Saint  of  golf,  forbade  ale,  argue,  and  fire  off  endless  bril- 

repetition  of  strokes,  as  is  shown  by  Hancies  at  the  barmaids, 

his  adamantine  rules.  The  "authors"  Vardon,  Travis,  Tay- 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  In  our  stars  lor,  Braid,  Ray,  and  Ouimet  must  not 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  duffers.  ^^  forgotten.    All  have  written  excel- 

Arnold     Hainault,    the    sedentary  lent  books  with  and  without  aid.    And 

writer  of  a  psychological  study  of  the  while    they    have    not   been    exactly 

game  —  a     psychoanalysis     of     each  sedentary,  any  more  than  the  postman 

stroke, — ^never  played  but  watched  the  who  was  recommended  by  a  learned 

play    from    afar    as    an   astronomer  doctor  to  take  up  pedestrianism  for 

might    study    the    movements    of    a  dyspepsia,  they  are  good  examples  of 

planet.    His  book  threw  a  philosophi-  the  author  perfected  in  good  health 

cal  chill  into  the  game  from  which  it  entirely   by    the    royal    and    ancient 

is   slowly   recovering.     Players   who  game. 

read  Hainault  become  self-conscious  Lord  Reading,  recently  in  America, 

and  lose  the  joy  of  muscle  play — often  told,  at  a  dinner,  of  beipg  hastily  sum- 

tiiey  become  muscle  bound.    No  more  moned  to  an  important  conference  at 

curious   and   inutile   book   was   ever  a  crisis  of  the  war,  held  at  a  certain 

written.    His  golf  is  "all  amiss  inter-  country  house  in  Surrey,  where  the 

preted",  and  "sicklied  o'er  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Lloyd  George,  was  in 

pale  cast  of  thought".    The  sedentary  close  consultation  with  a  number  of 

Hainault  played  golf  only  in  his  brain,  the  Executive  Council    Lord  Reading, 

Old  Tom  Morris  knew  better — "Mon,  much  disturbed  and  worn  with  anx- 

I  don't  reason  aboot  ta  golf — ^I  play  iety,  hurried  down;  and,  "Well,  when 

ut".     Too  much  reading  of  Hainault  I  got  there",  he  said,  "all  we  did  was 

and  Vaile  has  made  the  great  Vardon  to  drink  Scotch  and  play  a  very  ift* 

unable    to    putt — a   calamity    appro-  different  article  of  golf  with  Balfour." 
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Such  matters  are  state  secrets,  of 
course.  No  one  knows  how  much 
golf  has  had  to  do  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war  by  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations.  We  know  that  the 
Welsh  are  not  especially  fond  of  the 
Scottish  game.  Wilson  is  Scotch  from 
Carlisle,  mind  ye!  M.  Jaques  Peyrot 
in  "Je  Sais  Tout"  (Paris,  December, 
1918)  writes  that  on  the  day  when 
the  German  note  was  received  refus- 
ing to  give  up  submarine  warfare, 
the  President  said  calmly  to  Secretary 
Lansing:  "C'est  hien,  I  will  first  go 
to  play  a  game  of  golf  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
son— I  will  decide  upon  the  links". 
"The  President  takes  his  exercise", 
writes  the  amusing  Jaques  Peyrot 
again,  "by  tapping  the  typewriter 
with  his  own  speeches  that  make  Ger- 
many to  tremble,  as  well  as  striking 
the  ball  in  golf  which  makes  some- 
times the  earth  to  tremble.  If  Presi- 
dent Wilson  plays  golf  badly,  on  the 
other  hand  he  taps  the  typewriter 
wonderfully  and  with  great  empresse- 
ment.  He  played  golf  with  the  de- 
scendant of  Pocahontas,  daughter  of 
an  Indian  chief  who  saved  the  life  of 
a  soldier  of  Rochambeau  (sic),  and 
her  love  for  France  made  her  persuade 
her  husband  to  intervene  against 
Germany." 

Suppose  that  Mrs.  Gait  had  not 
learned  to  play  the  game  of  golf  I 
Think  of  the  Germans  in  Paris !  Think 
of  the  consequences  I 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  General 
Haig  and  what  he  is  doing  since  the 
war.  The  "London  Times"  reported 
recently : 

Sir  Douglas  and  Lady  Haig  spent  Satur- 
day afternoon  on  the  St.  Andrews  links,  when 
in  a  foursome  Sir  Douglas,  partnered  by  Gen- 
eral Kiggell,  lost  to  Lady  Haig  and  Andrew 
Kirkaldy  by  two  holes. 

In  the  hall  of  the  United  College  Sir  Doug- 
las presented  the  cup  (given  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Batty  Tuke  to  be  competed  for  annually 
by  the  University  Oolf  Club  of  Edinburgh  and 


St  Andrews)  to  the  St  Andrews  Club,  who 
had  been  successful  in  winning  it  In  the  day 
competition. 

He  said  that  as  rector  of  St  Andrew*  he 
was  glad  that  Edinburgh  had  allowed  the 
cup  to  go  to  St  Andrews.  He  thanked  Eklin- 
burgh  for  being  such  good  fellows  as  to  play 
the  way  they  had.  They  would  not  expect 
a  simple  soldier  to  say  much  about  golf  in 
St  Andrewa  It  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  place,  and  he  also  might  say  of  Scotland. 
Wherever  a  Scotsman  was,  he  played  golf 
more  or  less  well. 

As  they  knew,  he  was  a  wee  laddie  at 
Clifton  Bank  School,  St  Andrews,  but  he 
neglected  his  opportunities  then  to  learn  golf. 
A  caddie  who  was  watching  his  play  the 
other  day  remarked,  "Weel,  weel !  he  is  a 
betther  general." 

Golf  should  be  learned  in  youth.  It  was 
said  to  be  an  old  gentleman's  game.  There 
was  some  truth  in  this.  There  was  no  game 
like  Rugby  football  for  boys,  but  the  time 
came  when  they  got  too  stiff  and  heavy  to 
play  Rugby,  and  then  the  delights  of  golf 
really  were  appreciated.  But  unless  one 
stq,rted  young  he  would  never  be  a  good 
golfer,  and  one  should  therefore  learn  the 
game  in  youth. 

General  Haig  was  not  what  one 
might  call  a  particularly  sedentary 
person  during  the  war,  but  he  found 
time  in  the  rest  billets  to  write  some 
very  clever  speeches,  and  his  forth- 
coming book  will  undoubtedly  prove  a 
best  seller. 

When  the  German  delegates  arrived 
at  Versailles,  they  brought  many  golf 
bags  with  their  luggage.  As  they 
play  little  golf  in  Germany  (if  they 
did  they  might  learn  to  be  decent 
antagonists),  and  could  have  little 
hope  of  playing  at  La  Boul6,  was  it 
not  a  subtle  stroke  to  play  up  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  fondness  of  the  game? 
"We  too,  are  golf  loafers  (lovers)", 
they  said  to  an  American  reporter. 

Gk>lf  is  called  the  old  man's  game 
and  is  recommended  as  a  panacea  for 
the  aibnents  of  age.  Yet  there  is  need 
of  caution.  Joseph  Altsheler,  who 
wrote  fifty-one  books  for  boys,  recent- 
ly died  from  heart  disease  induced  by 
overstrenuous  golf.  He  delighted  in 
driving  a  long  ball,  and  in  hurrying 
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up  and  down  the  hills  of  Dunwoodie 
after  it.  He  suddenly  felt»  one  day,  a 
sharp  pang  and  played  no  more.  It 
was  his  last  day  of  golf.  The  same 
thing  occurred  to  a  literary  gentle- 
man living  near  Easthampton,  Long 
Island.  He  was  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  and»  forgetting  this,  played  two 
rounds  a  day  all  one  summer  and  died 
of  angina  pectoris  in  September.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  in  his  boyhood  was  a 
first-class  runner  and  jumper.  His 
death  was  caused  by  a  heart  rupture 
in  jumping  a  fence  at  Laleham,  when 
he  was  over  seventy. 

If  golf  is  the  old  man's  favorite 
game,  even  so  it  should  be  played  only 
occasionally.  Eighteen  holes  twice  a 
week  are  sufficient — more  than  this  is 
dangerous.  Up  to  fifty-five  a  seden- 
tary writer  can  play  eighteen  holes 
four  times  a  week.  Up  to  forty-five 
he  can  play  a  round  once  a  day,  if  he 
is  physically  sound.  Golf  is  not  so 
strenuous  as  it  is  wearing.  It  is  like 
writing  hexameters,  and  requires  a 
long,  steady,  continuous  effort.  Ten- 
nis is  too  strenuous  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  writing  love  sonnets — and 
should  not  be  attempted  by  men  over 
forty. 

Selection  of  the  proper  links  is  im- 
portant. Some  courses  are  steep, 
hilly,  and  difficult,  like  essays  in  "The 
Unpopular".  They  require  too  much 
effort  for  men  over  fifty.  Some 
courses  are  like  some  books  and  seem 
to  play  or  read  themselves.  Sleepy 
HoUow,  Baltusrol,  Ardsley,  Apawamis, 
Greenwich,  Scarsdale — are  examples 
of  too  severe  courses  for  the  seden- 
tary. As  you  get  on  in  years,  choose 
flat  levels  for  your  golf,  brother  au- 
thor. The  exercise  of  striking  at  the 
ball  is  enough  work  without  additional 
climbing.  The  public  links  at  Pelham 
and  the  North  Jersey,  near  Paterson, 
as  well  as  the  meadows  of  Van  Gort- 


landt  and  Mosholu  are  the  best  near- 
at-hand  links  for  those  whose  time  is 
precious.  All  the  Long  Island  courses 
are  to  be  recommended  excepting 
those  along  the  North  Shore.  Garden 
City  has  ideal  links  for  sedentary 
men.  Knollwood  is  too  hilly.  St.  An- 
drews, our  oldest  club,  is  too  much 
of  a  strain  because  of  its  last  five 
holes  ...  a  steady,  upward  climb. 

In  England,  the  authorities  say  that 
the  game  does  not  consist  in  climbing 
hills,  but  in  skilful  avoidance  of  traps 
and  bunkers.  The  modern  game  re- 
quires long  driving  in  order  to  get 
over  difficulties,  and  the  effort  to  hit 
out  a  long  ball  nowadays  is  making 
even  flat  golf  more  strenuous  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  modem  rubber  ball 
goes  farther  than  the  old  gutta- 
percha, but  today  the  links  are  made 
to  fit  the  long  drive,  and  it  is  often 
too  great  a  strain  for  the  elderly. 

There  is  not  the  space  here  to  argue 
over  the  desirability  of  any  great  out- 
door and  absorbing  game  for  authors 
cudgeling  their  poor  brains  over 
problems  arising  in  every  chapter. 
All  games  are  desirable  if  they  take 
the  mind  off,  make  it  laugh,  and  give 
it  a  recess.  A  life  without  laughter 
has  been  compared  to  dough  without 
yeasting.  Yet  Foe,  Emerson,  Macau- 
lay,  Zola,  De  Maupassant,  Napoleon, 
Gladstone,  Bright,  Roscoe  Conkling, 
Grant  never  joked.  "Punch"  refused 
Gilbert's  manuscripts,  because  they 
made  people  laugh.  "Life"  neglects 
humor — demands  wit.  Yet  what  au- 
thors and  readers  all  need  is  a  good 
breezy  laugh,  such,  for  instance,  as 
when  your  third  ball  goes  scooting 
into  the  pond ! 

Let  every  sedentary  author  have  a 
fad.  Let  him  try  to  be  amused  and 
so  be  more  amusing.  Our  best-selling 
books  are  seldom  entertaining  nowa- 
days, because  they  are  loaded  with 
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"uplift"  and  instruction.  "Yet",  says 
a  recent  writer,  "the  more  cultivated 
part  of  society  is  starving  for  fun 
that  is  not  coarse  and  is  conscious  of 
its  starvation.  Life  has  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  downright  fun  or 
wholesome  diversion  of  some  sort 
mingled  with  it  or  it  isn't  livable." 
Most  editors,  however,  seem  to  prefer 
the  dismals.  The  usual  magazine 
story  of  today  is  one  which  par- 
takes largely  of  the  well-known 
characteristic  of  the  movies — ^the 
gloom  of  the  criminal.  Surely  the 
success  of  E.  K.  Means  and  his  laugh- 
able darky  stories  ought  to  teach 
them  to  be  wise. 

The  newspapers  try  to  be  funny 
and  often  succeed  very  well  in  being 
coarse  and  boisterous.  Briggs's  golf 
sketches  are  true  to  life,  but  are  apt 
to  present  the  game  as  played  only  by 


elderly  beer-drinking  bargees.  His 
cartoons  show  one  phase  of  the  game 
very  well,  and  his  descriptions  of  the 
nineteenth  hole  (abolished  July  1st) 
are  inimitable.  His  idea  seems  to  be 
that  most  people  play  at  golf  to  ac- 
quire a  thirst.  If  this  is  so  we  may 
expect  many  country  clubs  to  be 
abandoned  next  year.  But  it  is  not 
true.  The  thousands  of  country  clubs 
established  all  over  the  land  from 
Maine  to  California  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  indicate  that  the  American 
is  striving  to  be  no  longer  sedentary. 
The  nation  wishes  to  make  war  on 
dyspepsia — to  fight  down  nervousness 
—to  rid  itself  of  the  old  habit  of 
patent  medicines  by  means  of  exer- 
cise. A  glance  at  the  well-tanned 
cheeks  of  the  great  crowds  on  our 
streets  shows  that  the  American  is 
succeeding  in  doing  it. 


A  NOTE  ON  CRITICISM 

BY  HELEN  BULLIS  KIZER 
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Everyone  remembers  Anatole 
France's  dictum  that  "the  good  critic 
is  he  who  relates  the ,  adventures  of 
his  soul  among  masterpieces".  We  re- 
member it  perforce,  since  it  has  be- 
gotten a  Narcissan  race  of  writers,  to 
whom  a  library  is  only  a  room  hung 
with  mirrors.  But  the  men  who  quote 
M.  France's  dictum  the  most  compla- 
cently, generally  forget  that  he  went 
on  to  exalt  criticism  as  the  ripened 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  as  the 
art  possibly  destined  to  absorb  all 
others,  and  as  the  new  theology  of  a 
cultured  race.  Obviously,  he  over- 
looked Narcissus;  he  was  thinking 
only  of  souls  worthy  of  experiencing 
adventures  among  masterpieces. 


Assuming  that  Anatole  France  is 
right,  that  criticism  is  one  of  the  high-  y 
est  forms  of  literary  expression,  by 
what  initiation  may  the  soul  fit  itself 
for  its  adventures,  by  what  altar  shall 
it  watch  before  putting  on  its  armor? 

A  Frenchman  may  seriously  aak 
such  questions,  and  expect  a  serious 
answer.  In  America  they  are  met  y 
with  a  quizzical  eyebrow.  We  tak^/ 
our  criticism  even  more  lightly  than 
we  take  our  fiction.  In  the  popular 
mind  it  is  divided  into  the  "sort  of 
stuff"  that  we  read  while  we  are  in 
college  or  shortly  afterward — ^mostly 
about  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and 
Shelley  and  Wordsworth,  dead  men  all, 
on  the  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  in 
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the  world  of  the  living,  the  book  re- 
views in  the  Sunda>  papers. 

The  responsibility  for  this  state  of 
things  lies  everywhere  and  nowhere, 
with  the  public,  with  editors,  with  the 
writers  themselves,  individual  and  in 
coterie — especially  in  coterie.  The  pub- 
lic is  less  to  blame  than  its  contemptu- 
ous caterers  generally  admit  Accord- 
ing to  them,  it  is  quite  incapable  of 
appreciating  first-rate  writing,  so  why 
cast  pearls  .  .  7  Of  course,  there 
is  no  scarcity  of  pearls,  but  since  there 
is  no  demand,  why  go  through  the 
process,  always  laborious  and  fre- 
quently painful,  of  secreting  them? 
The  anxious  editor,  eying  the  unde- 
monstrative and  lethargic  creature 
whom  it  is  his  business  to  feed,  says, 
"Why  run  the  risk  of  enraging  the 
brute?  Let  us  give  it  what  it  wants"; 
and  proceeds  to  supply  a  provender 
guaranteed  filling  and  unexciting. 

The  trouble  is  that  both  writer  and 
editor  forget  that  there  is  not  one 
public,  but  many.  A  man  rarely  need 
fear  writing  so  well  as  to  fly  above  the 
heads  of  his  audience.  If  he  actually 
does  so,  and  his  is  no  mere  Icarus- 
flight,  another  and  better  audience  will 
sooner  or  later  reward  him.  But  to 
despise  one's  readers,  to  write  down 
to  them,  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  incapable  of  understanding  or  car- 
ing for  better  work,  is  the  swift  slope 
to  Avemus.  Some  very  great  men 
have  hated  their  public  and  have 
wrestled  with  it  until  it  blessed  them 
more  profusely  than  it  does  its  lovers ; 
but  inarticulate  and  undemanding  as 
the  public  is,  some  slow  sense  tells  it 
when  a  man  is  giving  to  it  less  than 
his  full  powers,  and  it  retaliates  with 
that  most  devastating  of  revenges — 
forgetfulness,  obliteration,  the  wave 
upon  the  footprint. 

Some  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  lav- 
ish themselves  upon  their  subjects  as 


wastefuUy  as  overfond  mothers  upon 
their  children.  One  such  has  recently 
remarked,  "I  suspect  that  some  day  it 
will  be  said  of  me  that  'he  was  that 
ineffectual  critic  who  beat  his  pen  in 
the  luminous  void  of  appreciation'.  I 
should  like  nothing  better  than  such 
an  epitaph."  These  are,  to  borrow 
William  James's  everlastingly  useful 
phrase,  the  "tender-minded"  critics. 
Determined  welcomers  and  profes- 
sional gladders,  they  would  reduce 
everybody  to  one  level — not  by  casting 
down  the  mighty  to  the  ranks  of  the 
commonalty,  but  by  exalting  the  com- 
monalty to  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 
Yet  the  Olympian  seats  remain  un- 
crowded. 

At  the  opposite  pole  stand  the 
"tough-minded",  who,  to  continue  Pro- 
fessor James's  category,  go  by  facts 
rather  than  by  principles,  who  are  ma-  \ 
terialistic  rather  than  idealistic,  pessi-  \ 
mistic  rather  than  optimistic,  scepti- 
cal rather  than  dogmatical.  Men  of 
this  temperament,  whether  they  be 
doctors  or  lawyers  or  ministers  or 
plumbers,  are  bound  to  be  critics. 
Their  material  is  the  material  of  life. 
If  they  happen  to  be  literary  review- 
ers by  profession  they  are  exception- 
ally fortunate,  for  three-fourths  of 
their  equipment  has  been  donated 
them  at  birth  by  the  kindly  fates. 

For,  aside  from  technical  prepara- 
tion, which  we  will  if  it  is  not  assum- 
ing too  ^uch,  take  for  granted,  the 
great  qualifications  for  a  critic,  from 
the  Brahmin  in  proud  boards  to  the 
humble  newspaper  reviewer,  are  un-^/ 
sentimentality,  sincerity,  and  courage. 
In  order  to  round  the  paragraph  I  have 
been  trying  to  add,  "And  the  greatest 
of  these  is — "  but  I  cannot.  Unsenti- 
mentality  is  the  key  to  good  judg- 
ment, without  which  sincerity  is  only 
a  blind  leading  of  the  blind.  Lacking 
courage,  unsentimentality  and  sincer- 
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ity  would  be  but  a  breath  in  the  desert, 
and  without  them  in  tum»  courage  a 
mere  bellowing  in  the  air.  The  three 
must  stand  or  fall  together. 

In  a  recent  book  by  one  of  the  most 
genuine  of  living  English  novelists, 
Frank  Swinnerton,  two  of  the  char- 
acters are  literary  critics.  The  hero 
is  a  "tough-minded"  young  man  who 
painfully  illustrates  the  virtues  men- 
tioned above,  adding  to  them  a  lively 
detestation  of  the  commonplace  and 
of  the  "mulish  complaisance  of  old 
men  toward  dead  authors",  which  fre- 
quently elicits  a  protest  from  his  wife 
against  his  "cruelty".  For  she  is 
daughter  to  a  man  of  whom,  under 
various  aliases,  both  English  and 
American  literature  is  full.  His  name 
in  the  novel  is  Gedric  Evandene, 
but  it  might  just  as  well  have  been 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  or  John  Cow- 
per  Powys — any  one  of  the  hundred- 
and-one  names,  in  fact,  that  must  have 
lain  behind  Shaw's  malicious  inquiry, 
"Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  enthusiastic- 
ally honest  man,  or  an  enthusiastic 
shoemaker?" 

When  Stephen's  wife  quotes  her 
father  to  him,  "Father  always  says 
that  truth  has  many  facets,  and  that 
even  the  fool  ought  to  have  his  day", 
the  uncompromising  Stephen  replies 
drily,  "He's  got  it.  I  can't  stop  him 
from  enjoying  his  power.  But  he 
claims  tomorrow  and  eternity  as  well. 
That's  more  than  I  can  stomach.  And 
as  for  Mr.  Evandene's  compunction, 
that's  because  middle-aged  men  don't 
want  to  be  troubled  to  say  whether  a 
thing  is  good  or  bad." 

Which  was  unfair  of  Stephen,  for 
the  Mr.  Evandenes  of  this  world  are 
bom  that  way — ^though  after  all,  it 
may  be  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  many  men  are  bom  with  middle- 
aged  minds. 

It  is  hard,  at  this  point,  not  to  di- 


gress and  say  what  an  extraordinarily 
good  story  Mr.  Swinnerton's  story  is, 
considered  purely  as  a  human  docu- 
ment, but  that  is  a  mouton  in  another 
pasture.  It  is  enough  that  he  has 
placed  two  opposite  theories  of  criti- 
cism fairly  before  us.  The  shibbo- 
leths of  our  soft  modem  idealism, 
"There  is  some  good  in  everybodjr" 
and  "to  understand  all  is  to  forgive 
all",  stand,  meekly  obstinate,  over 
against  the  unsentimentality,  the  sin- 
cerity, and  the  courage  of  a  critic  of 
Stephen's  "tough-minded"  stamp.  To 
one,  in  Mr.  Swinnerton's  phrase,  art  is 
an  adored  mistress;  to  the  other,  an 
ardent,  wajrward  friend.  It  is  some- 
what of  the  same  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence with  which  men  regard  women. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  critics  of 
the  Evandene  school  should  choose  to 
write  about  long-dead  authors.  It  is 
a  great  deal  easier,  and  their  middle- 
aged  minds  follow  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  Neither  do  ghosts  arise — 
at  least  audibly — ^to  controvert  novel 
interpretations.  It  takes  a  mind  of  i/ 
original  volition,  a  self-starter,  in  the 
mechanic's  cant  of  the  day,  to  discuss 
current  books  from  any  but  a  purely 
journalistic  point  of  view.  A  man 
must  not  on^  be  capable  of  forming 
opinions,  but  he  must  not  be  afraid 
of  them  when  they  are  formed.  He 
must  have  the  courage  to  be  kind,  as 
well  as  the  courage  to  be  unkind.  Ar- 
thur Symons  is  right  when  he  says 
that  the  power  to  appraise  contempo- 
rary literature  at  its  true  value  is  the 
highest  test  of  a  critic. 

With  the  exception  of  Poe,  we  have 
had  few  critics  of  current  letters  in 
this  country  who  were  worth  their 
salt.  In  the  last  decade  the  flux  in 
literature  and  art,  as  well  as  in  poli- 
tics, has  been  so  rapid  that  few  of  our 
older  men  have  been  able  to  float  with 
it  or  swim  against  it.    James  Huneker 
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still  rides  the  wave  in  a  skiff  curiously 
wrought  with  gold  and  ivory,  and  a 
very  different  man,  William  Marion 
Reedy,  is  safe  in  any  current  in  his 
wattled  coracle  equipped  with  the  lat- 
est thing  in  Diesel  engines.  Both  of 
them  are  critics  of  the  France  tradi- 
tion in  its  most  elastic  sense,  both 
escape  the  Narcissan  stigma  by  the 
fine  careless  freedom  of  their  souls' 
adventures. 

Of  the  younger  group,  perhaps  Law- 
rence Gilman  maintains  the  highest 
and  steadiest  average  of  intelligent, 
impartial,  frequently  witty  and  always 
highly  perceptive  reviewing  that  our 
periodical  literature  can  boast.  H.  L. 
x"  Mencken's  brain  is  invariably  in  the 
right  place  (hearts,  it  is  understood, 
have  gone  out),  and  when  his  Puritan 
obsession  about  the  devil  of  comstock- 
ery  is  not  too  red  within  his  vision, 
inspiring  him  to  write  wild  and  whirl- 
ing words,  there  is  no  tougher-minded 
man  living,  nor  one  who  possesses  the 
critic's  trilogy  of  virtues  to  a  higher 
degree.  Francis  Hackett  is  like  an 
aeroplane  "one-seater",  swift  in  flight, 
brilliant  in  attack,  and  ingeniously, 
often  diabolically,  accurate  in  aim, 
once  he  gets  into  the  air.  Unluckily, 
he  has  been  carrying  a  dead-weight 
of  political  opinion  recently,  which 
makes  the  "hop-off"  considerably  less 
agile  than  it  used  to  be.  Louis  Unter- 
meyer,  on  the  o*her  hand,  far  from 
dropping  bombs  from  the  air  for  his 
pastime,  sits,  spy-glass  in  hand,  hail- 
ing budding  genius  as  it  emerges 
above  the  horizon.  Yet  he  is  no  mere 
professional  welcomer.  If  he  insists 
overmuch  that  budding  talent  should 
bear  the  trade-mark  "Made  in  Amer- 
ica", or  rather,  "Made  in  the  New  Era 
in  America",  it  is  at  least  a  sincere 
insistence,  and  one  much  less  mis« 
chievous  than  the  demand  for  the 
"Made  in  Europe"  label  which  helped 


to  stultify  our  literature  for  many  a 
day. 

But  most  of  the  work  of  these  men, 
good  as  it  is,  is  bound  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  pass  with  the  passing 
show  it  celebrates.  It  is  clever,  rapid, 
but  only  temporarily  arresting.  They 
review  a  book  too  frequently  as  an 
isolated  phenomenon,  unrelated  not 
only  to  the  general  mind  but  even  to 
the  mind  that  has  produced  it.  This 
may  sound  ungenerous,  even  unfair. 
Certainly  we  should  be  grateful  that 
so  large  a  group  of  men  with  genuine- 
ly critical  minds — and  the  handful 
mentioned  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
list — should  have  voluntarily  yoked 
themselves  to  the  treadmill  of  a  slight- 
ly-rewarded and  regarded  art.  It  has 
resulted  in  our  possession  today  of  a 
body  of  current  book-reviewing  im- 
mensely superior  to  anything  this 
country  has  known  before.  It  is  mak- 
ing the  small-town  newspapers 
ashamed  of  printing  publishers'  blurbs 
instead  of  independent  notices — some- 
time it  may  even  inspire  such  serious 
publications  as  "The  Outlook"  and 
"The  Independent"  to  dissociate  their 
book  notices  from  the  advertising 
pages  where  they  now  languish,  as  in 
the  human  system  the  appendix  exists, 
on  sufferance,  among  more  useful  but 
less  mentionable  organs. 

Our  complaint  is  that  these  and 
other  tough-minded,  unsentimental, 
brave  and  sincere  young  men  have  left 
the  wider  task  of  considering  litera- 
ture in  its  relation  to  the  time,  of  ob- 
serving its  influences  and  its  efflu- 
ences, so  largely  to  the  rationalistic, 
idealistic,  dogmatical — in  a  word,  to 
the  "tender-minded"  critic,  to  the  Pro- 
fessor Shermans  of  criticism,  to  take 
a  recent,  concrete  example. 

Amy  Lowell,  it  is  true  (and  enor- 
mous credit  is  due  her  for  it) ,  has  set 
herself  the  task  of  seriously  consider- 
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ing  living  authors  in  such  relations, 
but  she  has  confined  herself  to  poets. 
Why  have  our  native  critics  as  a  rule 
been  so  afraid  of  digging  deep  into  the 
significance — if  he  has  any — of  a  liv- 
ing novelist? 

It  is  partly  because  of  the  impa- 
tience which  so  often  accompanies  the 
tough-minded  virtues  in  our  national 
character — ^an  impatience  measurably 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the 
critic,  though  he  may  not  despise  his 
public,  often  does  have  something  less 
than  respect  for  his  subject.  Why 
should  he  sweat  at  the  pick  when  there 
is  no  treasure  to  be  uncovered?  Time 
is  very  precious  to  him;  it  is  hard  for 
him  to  realize  with  Emily  Dickinson, 
that 

The  summers  of  Hesperldes  are  long. 

It  is  partly,  too,  because  along  with 
a  clear  enough  perception  of  the  facts 
in  the  case  there  exists  in  many  of  us 
a  Mr.  Evandene  side,  bom  ox  cynicism 
or  timidity  or  real  gentleness  of  heart, 
urging  us  to  be  kind  while  we  may. 
And  then  there  is  the  practical  reason, 
albeit  often  an  unconscious  one  on  the 
part  of  the  critic,  that  literary  society 
in  America  is  somewhat  like  a  ship- 
wrecked company  in  an  open  boat: 
everyone  must  help  row  if  any  of  them 
are  to  get  to  land. 

And  because  our  impatient  minds 
prejudge  the  ultimate  values  of  their 
task,  or  our  middle-aged  minds  choose 
the  easiest  way  of  amiability,  or  our 
foresighted  minds  hesitate  to  say  that 
our  friend's  book  or  our  friend's 
friend's  book  is  absolutely  worthless, 
a  compromise  has  been  arrived  at  by 
many  editors  and  critics.  "It  is  a 
principle  with  us",  they  announce 
gravely,  "altogether  to  ignore  books 
that  cannot  be  praised.  Nothing  is 
ever  gained  by  slating  a  book — let  it 
drop  out  and  be  forgotten." 


Of  course,  these  people  have  to  pre- 
tend to  themselves  that  the  literal  ap- 
plication of  their  "principle"  would 
not  result  in  empty  columns.  For 
books  are  like  their  writers  and  their 
readers:  compounded  of  many  and 
various  essences,  earthly  and  ethereaL 
To  divide  them  arbitrarily  into  groupB 
of  good  and  bad  would  be  as  immoral 
as  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  so 
divided.  The  famous  principle  in  ac- 
tion simply  resolves  itself  into  the  off- 
hand praise  of  practically  all  books  ex- 
cept those  manifestly  written  by  mild- 
ly insane  persons  with  money  enough 
to  pay  for  their  publication,  which 
are,  truly  enough,  ignored;  and  those 
which  lay  sacrilegious  hands  upon 
some  ark  of  the  conventions.  These 
are  passed  over  with  slight  and  super- 
ficial comment  or  burned  in  the  public 
square,  according  to  the  bent  of  the 
editorial  mind.  In  this  connection  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  editorial 
mind  often  functions  less  censoriously 
upon  the  critic  in  the  literary  page  or 
supplement  of  a  newspaper  than  in  the 
arcana  of  more  ambitious  publications. 
It  may  be  that  journalism,  spite  of 
all  the  sins  charged  against  it»  does 
impart  a  certain  mental  flexibility — or 
perhaps  a  certain  indifference,  as  that 
of  the  gods  in  dealing  with  ephemerae. 

But  after  all,  what  difference  does 
it  make,  why  is  it  a  serious  matter, 
that  A's  book  should  be  characterized 
as  sunshine  in  a  shady  place  when  the 
reviewer  knows,  if  he  knows  anything, 
that  it  is  simply  a  wash  of  sentimen- 
tality? That  B's  book  is  acclaimed  as 
possessing  all  its  author's  well-known 
brilliance  and  verve,  \fhen  the  fact  is 
that  B's  brilliance  and  verve  have  be- 
come as  depressing  as  only  ancient 
fiUes  de  joie  can  be?  That  G's  book  is 
said  to  be  untrue  to  life  and  a  libel 
on  human  nature  and  a  distortion  of 
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facts,  when  C  was  honestly  endeavor- 
ing to  depict  a  square  inch  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  he  imagines  God 
sees  it?  « 

In  a  recent  book  that  includes  some 
foolishness  and  some  wisdom,  as  books 
often  do,  Ezra  Pound  defines  very 
wisely  the  scope  of  the  arts,  including 
literature: 

The  arts  give  us  a  great  percentage  of  the 
lasting  and  unassailable  data  regarding  the 
nature  of  man,  of  immaterial  man,  of  man 
considered  as  a  thinking  and  sentient  crea- 
ture. They  begin  where  the  science  of  medi- 
cine leaves  off,  or  rather  they  overlap  that 
science. 

The  implication  is  obvious.  If  this 
data  is  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  if  it  is 
not  to  become  actually  and  extremely 
mischievous,  it  must  be  as  true  as 
human  observation  can  make  it. 

This  brings  us  te  the  immorality  of  bad 
art.  Bad  art  is  inaccurate  art.  It  is  art  that 
makes  false  reports.  If  a  scientist  falsifies  a 
report  either  deliberately  or  through  negli- 
gence, we  consider  him  either  a  criminal  or  a 
bad  scientist  according  to  the  enormity  of  his 
offence,  and  he  is  punished  or  despised  ac- 
cordingly. .  .  .  Yet  it  takes  a  deal  of 
talking  to  convince  a  layman  that  bad  art 
is  "immoral",  and  that  good  art,  however 
"immoral'*  it  is,  is  wholly  a  thing  of  virtue. 

From  this  point  of  view,  ill-consid- 
ered or  insincere  criticism  would  be 
doubly  a  crime;  it  would  be  as  crim- 
inal, to  continue  Mr.  Pound's  figure, 
as  is  the  pharmacist  who  carelessly  or 
wilfully  misreads  a  physician's  pre- 


scription; and  so  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  no  particular  import,  it 
justifies  Anatole  France's  conception 
of  it  as  the  new  theology. 

When,  is  it  asked,  will  criticism  b 
as  respected  a  branch  of  literature  in 
America  as  it  is  in  France?  The  an- 
swer is,  obviously,  when  it  is  as  re- 
spectable. The  audience  does  not 
make  the  play,  nor  the  public  the  poet. 
They  react  upon  each  other,  it  is  true, 
and  in  a  sense  Shakespeare  is  the 
product  of  his  time.  But  only  in  the 
very  broadest  sense;  the  bow  of 
Ulysses  always  waits,  and  the  men 
who  bend  it  are  few.  But  among  the 
spirits  who  dare  to  try,  there  is  a 
generation  other  than  that  of  the 
fiesh.  One  inherits  from  another;  no 
potent  seed  perishes  from  the  earth. 
And  criticism  in  this  country  is  on  its 
upward  curve;  we  have  begun  to 
recognize  that  unsentimentality,  sin- 
cerity, and  courage  are  as  distinctly 
moral  qualities  when  tested  upon  a 
novel  or  a  book  of  poems  as  upon 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
the  larger  issues  of  life.  The  more 
bravely  we  spend  our  strength  upon 
the  bow,  the  sooner  will  come  the  man 
who  shall  draw  the  arrow  to  its  head. 
As  old  Walt  Whitman  might  have 
said,  in  that  curious  mixture  of 
tongues  and  grammars  he  was  so  fond 
of.  En  avant,  Camarados! 
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If  you  are  in  a  mood  for  good  cheer 
and  vague  high  hopes  of  human  na- 
ture and  its  world,  do  not  descend 
into  "The  Valley  of  the  Squinting 
Windows".  Or  if,  to  put  it  more 
mildly,  you  have  found  yourself  dis- 
heartened by  Patrick  MacGill's  "Glen- 
moman",  beware  how  you  expose 
your  spirits  to  the  influences  of  this 
deeper  and  darker  vale.  I  often 
think,"Now  it's  time  to  take  a  holiday, 
at  least,  from  all  this  comparing"; 
and  straightway  a  brace  of  novels,  or 
a  half-dozen,  will  turn  up  at  the  same 
moment  and  refuse  to  be  thought  of 
apart  from  each  other.  I  might  al- 
most have  felt  "The  Valley  of  the 
Squinting  Windows"  on  the  way,  and 
so  held  over  my  mention  of  "Glen- 
moman"  till  this  month.  For  here 
are  the  surface  likeness  and  inherent 
contrast  that  offer  readiest  foothold 
for  commentary. 

You  may  say  that  these  are  both 
disagreeable  and  realistic  stories  of 
Irish  peasant  life,  and  yet  not  suggest 
their  difference  in  quality  at  all.  That 
difference  is  the  difference  between 
creative  realism  and  naturalism.  The 
points  of  resemblance  are  striking 
enough.  In  both  cases  we  enter  a 
small  Irish  community  living  within 
itself,  but  under  limitations  common 
to  such  communities  the  country  over. 
The  valley  of  Tullanahogue,  like  Glen- 
moman,  is  a  place  of  conventions  and 
subjections.  To  one  as  to  the  other 
comes  back,  after  experience  of  the 
world  outside,  a  youth  who,  after 
some  struggle,  becomes  a  victim  of  his 
surroundings.    There  is  room,  in  these 


places  for  a  sort  of  squalid  individ- 
ualism, hemmed  in  and  at  the  same 
time  encouraged  and  protected  by  the 
joint  authority  of  parish  priest  and 
gombeen-man.     Any  man   is  free  to 
drink  himself  to  death  and  to  sell  his 
family   into   virtual   slavery   to    pub- 
lican  or   priest.     But  no   man    may 
publicly  question  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  no  woman  suffer  herself 
to  be  betrayed.    You  remember  how 
the  lad  of  Glenmornan  gladly  gives 
up  his  London  career,  already  so  well 
begun,  to  live  in  his  own  place;  how 
he  wills  to  dwell  there  forever,  free 
and  useful  and  happy  on  the  soil  he 
loves ;  how  he  finds  life  possible  there 
only  under  the  local  code,  and  having 
broken  that  code  by  defying  the  coarse 
and  venal  priest,  is  shouldered  out  at 
once  and  for  good.    Mother  and  sweet- 
heart turn  their  backs  on  the  blas- 
phemer  without  a  qualm;   only   the 
earthy    rascal    Dennys    The    Drover 
chooses  to  share  his  exile — ^which  is 
also  his  escape. 

There  is  a  lift  of  hopefulness,  of 
wistful  idealism  in  this  story  which  is 
lacking  in  "The  Valley  of  the  Squint- 
ing Windows".  Doalty  and  Dennys 
at  least  do  go  forth  out  of  it  all  un- 
conquered.  And  in  old  Oiney  Leahy, 
for  all  his  servility  before  his  twin 
masters  whiskey  and  superstition,  is 
the  touch  of  heroic  comedy.  The  John 
Brennan  of  the  other  story  is  inher- 
ently v/eak.  He  might  have  slid  into 
the  priesthood  if  nothing  had  inter- 
fered; but  there  was  his  love  for  the 
schoolmistress;  and  his  friendship 
with  Ulick  Shannon  (much  the  type  of 
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Pan-like  Dennys  The  Drover,  but  for 
his  C3aiical  slant) ;  and  the  disillusion- 
ing episode  between  those  two;  and 
finally  the  revelations  of  his  mother's 
sin  and  his  own  fratricide.  There  is 
no  escape  for  him,  he  is  beaten.  At 
the  last  moment,  with  the  final  words 
of  the  narrative,  we  approach  the 
plane  of  tragic  irony:  when  he 
stumbles  hopelessly  drunk  into  the 
doorway  of  the  house  where  that  life- 
long drunkard,  his  supposed  father, 
already  lies  sodden  for  the  night: 
"He  could  hear  his  father  muttering 
drunkenly  within.  He  came  nearer, 
striving  to  steady  himself  and  walk 
erect.  He  quickened  his  step  to  fur- 
ther maintain  his  sense  of  sobriety. 
His  foot  tripped  against  something 
and  he  lurched  forward.  He  was 
caught  in  his  mother's  arms,  for,  at 
the  sound  of  his  approach,  she  had 
opened  the  door  in  resigned  and 
mournful  expectation.  .  .  *0h,  Jesus!' 
she  said.  .  .  .  There  were  two  of  them 


»> 


now. 

In  his  prefatory  note  the  author 
informs  us,  after  the  modem  fashion, 
what  his  book  is  and  stands  for.  He 
is  tolerably  proud  of  its  having  been 
denounced  and  burned  "after  the  best 
mediseval  fashion"  in  the  part  of 
Ireland  it  dealt  with.  This,  he  says, 
was  a  sign  of  health  not  only  in  the 
book  but  in  the  executioners  them- 
selves. It  sent  them  back  to  the 
realities  from  that  "consolation  of  ro- 
mantic treatment  with  which  the  older 
Irish  novel  had  befuddled  them"; 
and,  we  gather,  Ireland  already  is 
rousing  to  the  acceptance  in  "the  new 
Irish  novel"  of  an  honest  realism  as 
against  both  romanticism  and  the 
pseudorealism  that  followed  it.  What 
then  is  honest  realism?  This  writer 
happily  does  not  hesitate  to  say  what 
so  many  other  current  British  novel- 
ists evidently  have  felt,  that  it  is  a 
critter  bred  in  Russia.  What  he  looks 


for  is  the  happy  day  when  "the  Irish 
realist  will  approximate  more  nearly 
to  the  quality  of  the  Russian  novel- 
ists, in  which  is  neither  exaggeration 
of  light  nor  of  shadow  but  a  picture  of 
life  all  gray  and  quiet,  and  brightened 
only  by  the  beauty  of  tragic  reality". 
Well,  if  you  see  life  as  an  affair  all 
gray  and  quiet,  save  as  enlivened  by 
a  suicide  or  a  murder  now  and  then, 
— why,  there  you  are.  But  grayness 
and  quietude  are  not  the  same  things 
as  meanness  and  squalor;  and  it  may 
have  been  some  such  identification  in 
the  present  narrative  which  those  in- 
dignant peasants  sought  to  cast  into 
their  fires. 

Life  gray  and  quiet  is  not  the  life 
of  "Winesburg,  Ohio".  A  comparison 
between  this  book  and  the  "Spoon 
River  Anthology"  is  inevitable.  Here, 
as  there,  the  inner  individual  life  of  a 
typical  American  small  town  is  laid 
bare,  or  let  us  say  illuminated  from 
within,  so  that  we  perceive  its  reality 
shining  through  the  dull  masks  of 
convention  and  humdrum.  It  is  a  life 
of  vivid  feeling  and  ardent  impulse 
doomed,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  sup- 
pressed or  misdirected,  but  still  ex- 
istent and  potent  as  nothing  is  potent 
in  the  life  of  the  community  as  a  com- 
munity. We  must  meet  the  fact  at  the 
outset  that  with  this  writer  sex  is. 
wellnigh  the  mainspring  of  human  ac- 
tion. At  worst  he  seems  in  this  book 
like  a  man  who  has  too  freely  imbibed 
the  doctrine  of  the  psychoanalysts, 
and  fares  thereafter  with  eyes  slight- 
ly "set"  along  the  path  of  fiction.  At 
best  he  seems  without  consciousness 
of  self  or  of  theory  to  be  getting  at 
the  root  of  the  matter — one  root,  at 
least — ^for  all  of  us.  His  style  is  plain, 
staccato,  perhaps  a  little  deliberately 
unliterary: 

Wash  Williams  once  had  a  wife.  When  he 
was  still  a  young  man  he  married  a  woman 
in  Dayton,  Ohio.     The  woman  was  tall  and 
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slender  and  had  blue  eyes  and  yellour  hair. 
Wash  was  himself  a  comely  youth.  He 
loved  the  woman  with  a  love  as  absorbing 
as  the  hatred  he  later  felt  for  all  women. 

Wash  Williams  is  the  telegraph 
operator  in  Winesburg,  the  ugliest 
man  in  town.  Our  business  with  him 
is  to  hear  how  he  became  a  woman- 
hater;  and  it  is  an  unpleasant  busi- 
ness, out  of  which  shines  the  redeem- 
ing light  of  the  man's  battered  yet  not 
defeated  idealism.  And  so  it  is  with  all 
these  stories.  Frank  and  momentarily 
disconcerting  as  their  detail  often  is, 
we  feel  in  them  none  of  the  spiritual 
grossness  of  the  Russian  naturalists 
and  their  imitators.  Mr.  Anderson  is 
of  the  race  of  Stevenson;  he  also  is 
"something  of  the  shorter  catechist". 
Always  he  seems  to  be  after  the  true 
morality  that  so  often  governs  men 
and  women  when  they  are  at  odds 
with,  or  merely  conforming  to,  con- 
ventional morality.  I  do  not  know 
where  in  prose  a  tenser  moral  action 
is  concentrated  than  in  the  dozen 
pages  of  "The  Strength  of  God",  that 
amazing  tale  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Reverend  Curtis  Hartman,  to  whom, 
Peeping  Tom  that  he  is,  God  for  the 
first  time  "manifests  himself  in  the 
body  of  a  woman".  There  are  youth 
and  hope  and  honest  love  in  Wines- 
burg, Ohio.  Yet  young  George  Wil- 
lard,  whose  slim  figure  threads  these 
pages,  must  go  elsewhere  to  fulfil  him- 
self. He  bids  farewell  to  his  sweet- 
heart, and  we  see  our  last  of  Wines- 
burg with  him,  from  the  train  window : 

After  George  counted  his  money  he  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  was  surprised  to  see 
that  the  train  was  still  In  Winesburg. 

The  young  man,  going  out  of  town  to  meet 
the  adventure  of  life,  began  to  think  but 
he  did  not  think  of  anything  very  big  or 
dramatic.  Things  like  his  mother's  death, 
his  departure  from  Winesburg,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  future  life  In  the  city,  the 
serious  and  larger  aspects  of  his  life — did  not 
come  into  his  mind. 

He  thought  of  little  things — Turk  Smallet 
wheeling  boards  through  the  main  street  of 


his  town  in  the  morning ;  a  tall  woman,  beau- 
tifully gowned,  who  had  once  stayed  over- 
night at  his  father's  hotel ;  Butch  Wheeler, 
the  lamplighter  of  Winesburg,  hurrying 
through  the  streets  on  a  summer  evening  and 
holding  the  torch  in  his  hand;  Helen  inrhlte 
standing  by  a  window  In  the  Winesburg  post- 
office  and  putting  a  stamp  on  an  envelope. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  most  Amer- 
ican readers  will  find  themselves  so 
busy  recognizing  Winesburg  that  they 
will  have  to  be  reminded  to  exercise 
their  inherited  prerogative  of  moral 
judgment  upon  it. 

Our  books  this  month  seem  to  be 
leading  us  "all  over  the  lot",  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  American  realism  of 
a  "Winesburg,  Ohio"  to  the  Teutonic 
realism  of  a  "Silent  Mill".  Behind  the 
first  is  idealism  and  even  moral  fer- 
vor; behind  the  second  that  tearful 
sentimentalism  which  has  belonged 
immemorially  to  the  songs  and  the 
fables  of  the  watchers  on  the  Rhine. 
Here  are  the  oldest  materials  of  Ger- 
man romance.  What  a  part  the  rustic 
mill,  and  especially  the  rustic  "Mfll- 
lerin"  have  always  played  in  it! 
Sudermann  takes  that  institution  and 
that  lady — ^wheels,  bins,  lashes,  plaits, 
whirring  industry,  plump  coquetry 
and  all, — ^and  shows  what  fate  and  a 
daring  modem  method  (Germanically 
speaking)  can  make  of  them.  .  .  . 

Here  are  the  two  brothers,  the  old 
dour  one  with  a  remorse  on  his  chest, 
and  the  young  gay  one,  more  son  to 
him  than  brother.  Old  one  acquires 
young  lashed  and  plaited  bride,  affec- 
tionate but  unawakened;  to  them  re- 
turns (military  service)  young  gay 
one.  Garden  scene:  hang  sisters-in- 
law,  let's  have  a  word  with  this  pretty 
girl!  "Ah,  pretty  one!"  "Tee-hee,  I 
am  your  sister!"  Awakening  of 
puh-hassion.  Heaven  help  them,  no 
one  sees  what  is  up,  least  of  all  the 
dour  old  brother,  who  likes  to  see 
them  play  together:  nobody  but  the 
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malicious  old  hired  man  (or  his  Ger- 
man equivalent),  who  lies  low.  Well, 
nothing:  very  exciting  happens  there- 
after from,  say,  a  French  point  of 
view,  but  there  is  no  end  of  emotional 
pother.  The  gay  young  one  leaves 
home  and  takes  to  drink,  and  in  the 
end  there  is  a  triangular  meeting  by 
the  mill-race  which  results  in  the 
death  of  both  brothers,  and  the  for- 
lorn and  half-maddened  survival  of 
the  Mtillerin,  who  spends  the  rest  of 
her  life  "crawling  at  the  foot  of  a 
crucifix  or  kneeling  at  church  doors, 
telling  her  beads  and  beating  her  head 
against  the  stones  till  it  bled.  .  .  . 
She  is  expiating  the  great  crime 
which  is  known  as  'youth'."  What 
gives  this  tale  its  mawkish  fiavor  for 
us?  Perhaps  its  almost  archaic  fiavor 
of  a  "Victorian"  sentiment  we  have 
outgrown  or  outpaced.  These  lovers 
stop  short  of  a  physical  union  for 
which  our  enlightened  modem  com- 
mentators would  find  ready  and  cheer- 
ful excuse.  Fancy  all  that  row  about 
a  mere  state  of  feeling! 

To  get  anything  like  it  at  the 
moment,  we  have  to  journey  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  to  Australia 
or  to  India.  "The  Year  Between" 
represents  one  of  those  provincial 
survivals  which  are  not,  it  is  true, 
always  geographically  determined.  If 
we  descend  far  enough  in  the  literary 
scale,  among  the  Harold  Bell  Wrights 
and  such,  we  can  find  plenty  of  belated 
sentimentalism  luxuriating  close  at 
hand.  But  "The  Year  Between"  is 
more  than  respectably  "written",  de- 
spite passages  which  may  carry  us 
back  to  "The  Duchess"  of  our  callow 
days.  Here  is  another  young  wife  who 
is  fated  to  be  "awakened"  by  the  third 
member  of  the  everlasting  triangle. 
The  husband  is  handily  put  out  of  the 
way  early  in  the  game,  however,  and 
the   girl   becomes   the  ward   of   the 


honorable  third  party.  They  are  al- 
ready in  love;  but  it  is  clear  that  if 
the  author  does  not  help  them  to  con- 
ceal this  perfectly  obvious  fact  from 
each  other  for  a  time,  there  will  be 
no  story  worth  speaking  of.  The 
author  does  her  duty.  .  .  . 

A  closer  analogy  with  Sudermann's 
tale  is  to  be  had,  queerly  enough,  in 
"The  Home  and  the  World"  of  that 
prolific  Oriental,  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
These  modem  days!  There  are  tri- 
angles, it  appears,  even  in  the  shadow 
of  the  zenana.  A  young  Hindu  of  a 
rajah's  house  marries  a  igirl  of  his 
class.  She  has  been  reared  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  purdah,  wears  with 
pride  the  vermilion  mark  of  her  wife- 
hood, and  "takes  the  dust  of  her  hus- 
band's feet"  with  worship.  But  he  is 
of  the  modem  educated  type,  a  uni- 
versity man,  and  will  not  accept  her 
servility.  He  spoils  her  with  kind- 
ness and  turns  her  head  with  new 
ideas.  Then  comes  the  swadeshi,  the 
Nationalist  movement,  with  its  break- 
ing down  of  traditions  and  safe- 
guards. One  of  its  leaders,  Sandip 
Babu,  is  a  demagogue  and  a  rake 
who,  after  a  glimpse  of  the  young 
wife,  makes  little  secret  of  his  de- 
signs upon  her.  The  husband,  sym- 
pathetic in  a  moderate  way  with  the 
new  movement,  endures  from  this 
fellow  an  attitude  and  behavior  not 
to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  an 
occidental  spouse.  Sandip  is  an  East- 
ern proponent  of  what  we  now  call 
"Prussianism".  He  preaches  the  "great 
discipline  of  injustice".  The  world 
is  governed  by  the  cry,  "I  want!' 


r»» 


My  theory  of  life  makes  me  certain  that 
the  Great  is  cruel.  To  be  just  is  for  ordinary 
njen, — and  it  is  reserved  for  the  great  to  be 
unjust.  The  surface  of  the  earth  was  even. 
The  volcano  butted  it  with  its  flery  horn 
and  found  its  own  eminence, — its  Justice 
was  not  towards  its  obstacle,  but  towards 
itself.    Successful  injustice  and  genuine  cruel- 
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ty  have  been  the  only  forces  by  which  Indivia- 
ual  or  nation  has  become  millionaire  or 
monarch.  ...  I  say  to  everyone,  De- 
liverance is  based  upon  injustice.  Injustice 
is  the  Are  which  must  keep  on  burningr  some- 
thine  in  order  to  save  itself  from  becoming 
ashes.  Whenever  an  individual  or  nation 
becomes  incapable  of  injustice  it  is  swept  into 
the  dust-bin  of  the  world. 

The  young  wife  is  fascinated  by 
this  doctrine  and  its  masterful  advo- 
cate :  the  goodness  and  patience  of  her 
husband  Nikhil  seem  to  her  weak- 
ness. In  the  end,  however,  the  squalid 
egotism  of  Sandip  is  made  plain,  even 
to  himself,  and  the  wife  sees  that 
neither  Pagan  individualism  nor 
vague  modern  Cause  can  supersede 
the  claims  of  the  Home.  Nikhil,  for 
his  part,  realizes  that  in  trying  to 
make  a  helpmate  he  has  nearly  spoiled 
a  wife,  and  that  there  is  safety  for  her 
in  the  traditional  attitude  of  worship 
at  his  feet.  A  conclusion  little  likely 
to  please  the  woman  of  the  West! 

Strangely  ingenuous  these  two 
novels  seem  beside  "Two  Banks  of  the 
Seine".  Paris,  so  liberal  a  fount  of 
sentiment  for  alien  qualfers,  con- 
tinues to  offer  her  own  children  a  very 
different  brew:  bubbling  with  wit, 
spiced  with  amiable  scepticism,  never 
merely  sentimental,  dull,  above  all 
never  "earnest",  as  we  Anglo-Amer- 
icans are  fated  to  be,  whether  we  will 
or  no.  "Two  Banks  of  the  Seine"  is 
a  study  of  Parisian  life  before  the 
war,  as  focused  in  the  contact  between 
two  distinct  elements  suggested  by 
the  title.  It  is  a  comedy  of  manners 
tinctured  with  the  realism  of  the 
boulevardier.  M.  Eus^be  Raindal, 
professor  of  Egyptology  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France,  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  world  of  fashion  and  pleasure 
across  the  Seine  by  a  life  of  Cleopatra 
which  has  chanced  to  treat  of  the 
amours  of  that  lady  with  the  ingenu- 
ous thoroughness  of  scholarship.     A 


certain  Mme.  Chambannes  takes  it 
into  her  head  to  annex  the  savant  for 
her  own  glory.  She  steals  him  without 
difficulty  from  his  good  dull  wife  and 
his  intellectual  daughter,  and  em- 
ploys him  as  a  sort  of  amusing:  third 
to  her  cynical  husband  and  her  aris- 
tocratic lover.  The  comedy  of  his 
senile  passion  and  disillusionment  is 
developed  without  suppression  or  re- 
morse. Mme.  Chambannes  is  one  of 
those  extraordinarily  lifelike  and  quite 
ruthless  portraits  of  the  married 
woman  of  pleasure  in  which  French 
fiction  abounds.  In  its  more  super- 
ficial way,  the  book  is  akin  to  the 
satirical  "Amethyst  Ring"  of  Anatole 
France,  a  fine  English  version  of 
which  has  recently  been  issued. 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  preoccupation 
with  sex  makes  itself  felt  as  usual,  in 
"Saint's  Progress",  beneath  the  grace- 
ful precision  of  his  style  and  the  air 
of  earnest  inquiry,  which  are  wont  to 
win  from  his  readers  quite  as  much 
serious  attention,  on  the  whole,  as 
his  novels  deserve.  One  may  feel 
about  him  something  of  what  he  re- 
peatedly expresses  himself  as  feelins: 
about  his  "saint",  the  Reverend  Ed- 
ward Pierson  of  this  tale:  that  celibacy 
has  not  conduced  to  an  altogether 
wholesome  attitude  toward  sex  mat- 
ters. Pierson,  being  a  widower,  and 
unwilling  on  principle  to  remarry,  is 
represented  as  living  in  "starvation" 
through  his  later  years,  and  achieving 
sainthood  despite  a  wildness  in  his 
blood  which  must  always  be  kept 
painfully  in  hand.  That  wildness 
comes  out  in  his  daughter  Noel,  as  it 
has  earlier  shown  itself  in  his  cousin 
Leila.  I  for  one  can  quite  well  bear 
what  these  two  women  do,  but  I  And 
it  hard  to  be  patient  with  the  inherent 
vulgarians  (for  all  their  surface 
charms  of  speech  and  manner)  their 
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author  makes  of  them.  The  aging 
siren  Leila  who  might  have  seduced 
our  "saint"  if  she  had  not  been  oc- 
cupied elsewhere,  gives  up  her  lover 
so  that  he  may  marry  her  young 
cousin,  who  has  previously  given  her- 
self to  her  soldier  wooer  and  had  a 
war  baby.  That  is  the  crudest  pos- 
sible way  of  stating  the  sex-snarl  of 
the  story:  the  point  is  that  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's politesse  of  style  succeeds  in 
dressing  up  the  situation,  or  the  series 
of  situations  which  make  up  the  ac- 
tion, without  refining  it.  These  people 
are  in  themselves  vulgar;  but  as  Mr. 
Galsworthy  honestly  doesn't  know  it, 
why  should  his  readers — ^subject,  as 
they  are,  to  the  enchantment  of  his 
clear,  drawling  recitative? 

A  "Wells"  this  month,  too— another 
one?  Thank  Heaven,  we  needn't  grow 
heated  this  weather,  over  "The  Un- 
dying Fire".  It  is  the  kind  of  Wellsian 
ebullition  everyone  should  be  able  to 
accept  with  good  humor  and  profit:  a 
characteristic  bit  of  improvisation  on 
a  congenial  theme.  God  and  education 
have  been  much  on  Mr.  Wells's  mind 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  he  is  able 
to  get  off  a  large  number  of  good 
things  about  them  both  in  these  pages. 
This  to-date  version  of  the  story  of 
Job  might  have  been,  if  the  author 
had  cared  to  make  it  so,  a  moving  and 
dramatic  tale.  However,  as  somebody 
has  suggested,  it  is  already  that  in  the 
original  form.  And  this  chronicler 
has  now  reached  the  stage  where  he 
cannot  maintain  his  interest  in  any 
human  action  that  threatens  to  com- 
pete with  his  supreme  concern — ^the 
continuous  performance  going  on  in 
his  own  head.  His  modern  Job  does 
not  curse  God  and  die;  he  creates  a 
God  of  his  own,  "a  rebellious  and  ad- 
venturous God  who  may  yet  bring 
order  into  this  cruel  and  frightful 
chaos  in  which  we  seem  to  be  driven 


hither  and  thither  like  leaves  before 
the  wind,  a  God  who,  in  spite  of  all 
appearances,  may  yet  rule  over  it  and 
mould  it  to  his  will".  .  .  .  "To  my 
will"  is  of  course  the  unconscious 
meaning  of  "Mr.  Huss"  and  his  au- 
thor. Of  one  thing  mild  plaint  may 
fairly  be  made — that  so  many  of  these 
relatively  scant  pages  should  be  taken 
up  with  the  restatement  and  variation 
of  those  pronouncements  on  educa- 
tional principles  and  methods  which 
strained  or  sprained  our  endurance  in 
"Joan  and  Peter",  only  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Wells  doesn't  believe  in  the 
novelist's  tying  himself  down  to  any- 
thing in  form  or  substance.  He  takes 
occasion  in  his  preface  to  "The  Gay- 
Dombeys"  to  set  in  their  places  "the 
austerer  school  of  critics"  by  whose 
standards  (he  says)  this  is  certainly 
not  a  perfect  novel.  "The  rules  that 
school  insists  upon,  the  rule  of  re- 
straint, the  rule  of  humorless  state- 
ment, the  complete  suppression  indeed 
of  the  author's  personality,  are  utterly 
disregarded."  I  wonder  where  that 
school  keeps?  Certainly,  if  there  is 
such  an  institution,  it  ought  to  be 
sought  out  and  dispersed  with  igno- 
miny. Does  any  authority  or  set  of 
authorities  anywhere  really  try  to 
make  a  "rule"  of  restraint,  or  lay 
down  even  a  general  principle  of 
"humorless  statement",  or  breathe 
even  the  faintest  sigh  for  "the  com- 
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plete  suppression  of  the  author's  per- 
sonality"? If  so,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Wells  that  such  persons  had  better 
not  look  for  satisfaction  to  Sir  Henry 


Johnston,  who  out  of  a  full  life  has 
made  a  full  book,  of  which  I  shall  try 
to  express  my  admiration  another 
month. 


JEREMY 

BY  HUGH  WALPOLE 
(Concluded) 


CHAPTER  XII 
The  Merry-Go-Round 

§1 
The  holidays  were  over.    The  Coles 

were  once  more  back  in  Polchester, 
and  the  most  exciting  period  of 
Jeremy's  life  had  begun.  So  at  any 
rate  he  felt  it.  It  might  be  that  in 
later  years  there  would  be  new  excit- 
ing events:  lion  hunting  for  instance, 
or  a  war,  or  the  tracking  of  niggers 
in  the  heart  of  Africa — he  would  be 
ready  for  them  when  they  came;  but 
these  last  weeks  before  his  first  de- 
parture for  school  offered  him  the 
prospect  of  the  first  real  independence 
of  his  life — there  could  never  be  any- 
thing quite  like  that  again.    .    . 

Now  the  event  that  marks  the  true 
beginning  of  the  autumnal  season  in 
Polchester,  the  only  way  by  which 
you  may  surely  know  that  summer  is 
over  and  autumn  is  come,  is  Pauper's 
Fair — from  time  immemorial,  a  noted 
event  in  Glebeshire  life.  Even  now 
when  fairs  have  yielded  to  cinemato- 
graphs as  attractions  for  the  people. 
Pauper's  Fair  gives  its  annual  excite- 
ment. Though  nowadays  it  has  shed, 
very  largely  I  am  afraid,  the  char- 
acter that  it  gloriously  maintained 
thirty  years  ago,  it  was  at  that  time 
the  greatest  event  of  the  year. 

The  decent  people  kept  their  doors 
locked,  their  children  at  home,  and 


their  valuables  in  the  family  safe. 
No  upper-class  child  in  Polchester  so 
much  as  saw  the  outside  of  a  gypsy 
van.  No  family  in  the  village  was 
guarded  more  carefully  in  this  matter 
of  the  Pauper's  Fair  than  the  Cole 
family.  Jeremy  had  no  intention  of 
disobedience — ^but  he  had  returned 
from  the  Cow  Farm  holiday  in  a 
strange  condition  of  mind. 

Indeed  he  was,  in  reality,  now  be- 
ginning to  have  his  independent  life« 
His  father,  conscious  that  the  child's 
days  had  been  hitherto  spent  almost 
entirely  among  women,  sent  him  every 
morning  during  these  last  weeks  at 
home  down  to  the  curate  of  St.  Mar- 
tins-in-the-Market  to  learn  a  few 
words  of  Latin,  an  easy  sum  or  two, 
and  the  rudiments  of  spelling.  This 
young  curate,  the  Reverend  Wilfred 
Somerset,  was  apparently  intensely 
amused  by  Jeremy.  He  would  roar 
with  laughter  over  nothing  at  all, 
smack  his  thigh  and  shout,  "Good  for 
you,  young  un,"  —  whatever  that 
might  mean;  and  Jeremy,  gazing  at 
him,  at  his  pipe  and  his  trousers, 
liking  him  rather  but  not  sufficiently 
in  awe  to  be  really  impressed,  would 
ask  him  questions  that  seemed  to  him 
perfectly  simple  and  natural,  but  that 
nevertheless  amused  the  Reverend 
Wilfred  so  fundamentally  that  he  was 
unable  to  give  them  an  intelligible 
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answer.  Undoubtedly  this  encouraged 
Jeremy's  independence.  He  walked 
to  and  from  tiie  curate's  lodging  by 
himself  and  was  able  to  observe  many 
interesting  things  on  the  way. 

He  had  only  been  going  to  Mr.  Som- 
erset's a  day  or  two  when  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  fair  appeared  on 
the  walls  of  the  town.  He  could  not 
help  but  see  them;  there  was  a  large 
one  on  the  boarding  half-way  down 
Orange  Street,  just  opposite  the  doc- 
tor's— a  poster  with  a  colored  picture 
of  "Wombwell'B  Circus". 

He  asked  Mr.  Somerset  whether  he 
were  going. 

"Oh,  I  shall  slip  along  one  evening, 
I've  no  doubt,"  replied  that  gentleman. 
"But  it's  a  bore — a  whole  week  of  it — 
upsets  one's  work." 

"It  needn't,"  said  Jeremy,  "if  you 
stay  indoors." 

This  amused  Mr.  Somerset  im- 
mensely. He  laughed  a  great  deal. 

"We  always  have  to,"  said  Jeremy 
rather  hurt.  "We're  not  allowed 
farther  than  the  garden." 

"Ah,  but  I'm  older  than  you  are," 
said  Mr.  Somerset.  "It  was  the  same 
with  me  once." 

"And  what  did  you  do?  Did  you 
go  all  the  same?" 

"You  bet  I  did,"  said  the  red-faced 
hero,  more  intent  on  his  reminiscences 
than  on  the  effect  that  this- might  have 
on  the  morals  of  his  pupil. 

On  the  late  afternoon  of  the  day  be- 
fore the  opening  Jeremy,  on  his  way 
to  Mr.  Somerset's,  caught  the  tail-end 
of  "Wombwell's  Circus  Procession" 
moving  in  misty  splendor  across  the 
market. 

He  could  see  but  little  although  he 
stood  on  the  pedestal  of  a  lamp-post; 
but  Britannia,  rocking  high  in  the 
air,  flashing  her  silver  sceptre  in  the 
evening  air  and  followed  by  two 
enormous  and  melancholy  elephants. 


caught  his  gaze.  Strains  of  a  band 
lingered  about  him.  He  entered  Mr. 
Somerset's  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement, 
but  he  said  nothing.  He  felt  that  Mr. 
Somerset  would  laugh  at  him  .... 
No  use  for  Mr.  Cole  to  say: 

"We  must  behave  as  though  the 
fair  was  not." 

For  a  whole  week  it  would  be  there 
and  everyone  knew  it.  Jeremy  did  not 
mean  to  be  disobedient  but  after  that 
glimpse  of  Britannia  he  knew  that 
he  would  go. 

§2 

It  had,  at  first,  been  thought  ad- 
visable that  Jeremy  should  not  go  to 
Mr.    Somerset's    during    fair    week. 

Mrs.  Cole  smiled  confidently.  "I 
think  Jeremy  is  to  be  trusted.  He 
would  never  do  anything  that  you 
wouldn't  like." 

Mr.  Cole  was  not  so  sure.  "He's 
not  quite  so  obedient  as  I  should 
wish.      He    shows    an    independence 
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After  some  hesitation  it  was  de- 
cided that  he  might  be  trusted.  But 
even  after  that  he  was  never  put  upon 
his  honor.  "If  I  don't  promise  I 
needn't  mind,"  he  said  to  himself  and 
waited  breathlessly  —  but  nothing 
came. 

Wednesday  would  be  the  night.  On 
Wednesday  evenings  his  father  had  a 
service  which  prevented  him  from  re- 
turning home  until  half-past  eight. 
He  would  go  to  Somerset's  at  half- 
past  four  and  would  be  expected  home 
at  half -past  six;  there  would  be  no 
real  alarm  about  him  until  his  father's 
return  from  church  and  he  could 
therefore  be  sure  of  two  hours'  bliss. 

He  felt  aloof  and  apart,  as  though 
no  one  could  touch  him.  He  would  not 
have  minded  simply  going  in  to  them 
all  and  saying,  "I'm  off  to  the  fair". 
The  obvious  drawback  to  that  would 
have  been  that  he  would  have  been 
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shut  up  in  his  room  and  then  they 
might  make  him  give  his  word.  He 
would  not  break  any  promises. 

When  Wednesday  came  it  was  a 
lovely  day. 

"I'm  going  to  Mr.  Somerset's, 
mother",  he  said,  putting  two  exer- 
cise books  and  a  very  new  and  shining 
blue  Latin  exercise  book  together. 

The  old  woman  opened  the  door 
when  he  rang  Mr.  Somerset's  belL 

"Master's  been  called  away",  she 
said  in  her  croaking  voice.  "A  burial. 
'E  'adn't  time  to  let  you  know.  'Tell 
the  little  gen'l'man',  'e  said,  I'm 
sorry — ' " 

"All  right",  said  Jeremy,  "thank 
you". 

He  descended  the  steps,  then  stood 
where  he  was,  in  the  street  looking 
up  and  down.  Who  could  deny  that  it 
was  all  being  arranged  for  him?  He 
felt  more  than  ever  like  God  as  he 
looked  proudly  about  him.  Everything 
served  his  purpose.  The  jingling  of 
the  money  in  his  pocket  reminded  him 
that  he  must  waste  no  more  time.  He 
started  off. 

Even  his  progress  through  the  town 
seemed  wonderful — quite  unattended 
at  last,  as  he  had  always  all  his  life 
longed  to  be.  It  was  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  world — he  had  never 
been  in  a  large  crowd  before, — and  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  his  heart 
beat  thick  and  his  knees  trembled  a 
little.  But  he  pulled  himself  together. 
Who  was  he  to  be  afraid?  But  the 
books  under  his  arm  were  a  nuisance. 
He  suddenly  dropped  them  in  among 
the  legs  and  boots  of  the  people. 

Here  was  a  stile  with  a  large 
wooden  fence  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
a  red-faced  man  saying:  "Pay  your 
sixx)ences  now!  Come  along  .  .  . 
pay  your  sixpences  now."  From 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  came  a 
torrent  of  sound,  so  discordant  and 


so  tumultuous  that  it  was  impossible 
to  separate  the  elements  of  it  one  from 
another — screams,  shrieks,  the  bellow- 
ing of  animals,  and  the  monotonous 
rise  and  fall  of  scraps  of  tune — sev- 
eral bars  of  one  and  then  bars  of  an- 
other, and  then  everything  lost  to- 
gether in  the  general  babel;  and  to 
the  right  of  him  Jeremy  could  see  not 
very  far  away  quiet  fields  with  cow» 
grazing,  and  the  dark  grave  wood  on 
the  horizon. 

Would  he  venture?  For  a  moment 
his  heart  failed  him — ^a  wave  of  some- 
thing threatening  and  terribly  power- 
ful seemed  to  come  out  to  him  through 
the  stile,  and  the  people  who  were 
passing  in  looked  large  and  fierce. 
Then  he  saw  two  small  boys,  their 
whole  bearing  one  of  audacious  bold- 
ness, push  through.  He  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  beaten.  He  followed  a  man 
with  a  back  like  a  wall — "One,  please", 
he  said. 

"Come  along  now  .  .  .  pay  your 
sixpences  .  .  .  pay  your  sixpences — " 
cried  the  man.  He  was  through.  He 
stepped  at  once  into  something  that 
had  for  him  all  the  elements  of  the 
most  terrifying  and  enchantinsr  of 
fairy-tales.  He  was  planted,  it  seemed, 
in  a  giant  world.  At  first  he  could 
see  nothing  but  the  high  and  thick 
bodies  of  the  people  who  moved  on 
every  side  of  him:  he  peered  under 
shoulders,  he  was  lost  among  legs  and 
arms,  he  walked  suddenly  into  waist- 
coat buttons  and  was  flung  thence  into 
walking-sticks. 

To  Jeremy  it  was  a  world  of  giant 
heights  and  depths.  Behind  the 
stalls,  beyond  the  lane  down  which  he 
moved  was  an  uncertain  glory,  a 
threatening  peril  He  fancied  that 
strange  animals  moved  there,  he 
thought  he  heard  a  lion  roar  and  an 
elephant  bellow.  Pushed  forward^ 
he    found    himself    at    the    end    of 
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the  lane  and  standing  in  a  semicircular 
space  surrounded  by  strange-looking 
booths  with  painted  pictures  upon 
them,  and  in  front  of  them  platforms 
with  wooden  steps  running  up  to 
them.  Then  so  unexpectedly  that  he 
gave  a  little  scream,  a  sudden  roar 
burst  out  behind  him.  He  turned  and 
indeed  the  world  seemed  to  have  gone 
mad.  A  moment  ago  there  had  been 
darkness  and  dim  shadow.  Now  sud- 
denly there  was  a  huge,  whistling, 
tossing  circle  of  light  and  flame,  and 
from  the  center  of  this  a  banging, 
brazen,  cymbal-clashing  scream  issued 
— a  scream  that  through  its  strident 
shrillness  he  recognized  as  a  tune  that 
he  knew,  a  tune  often  whistled  by  Jim 
at  Cow  Farm,  "And  her  golden  hair 
was  hanging  down  her  back".  Whence 
the  tun6  came  he  could  not  tell,  from 
the  very  belly  of  the  flaming  monster 
it  seemed ;  but,  as  he  watched,  he  saw 
that  the  huge  circle  whirled  ever 
faster  and  faster  and  that  up  and 
down  on  the  flame  of  it  colored  horses 
rose  and  fell,  vanishing  from  light  to 
darkness,  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
seeming  of  their  own  free  will  and 
motion  to  dance  to  the  thundering 
music. 

It  was  the  most  terrific  thing  that 
he  had  ever  seen.  The  most  terrific 
thing.  ...  He  stood  there,  his  cap 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  legs  apart, 
his  mouth  open ;  forgetting  utterly  the 
crowd,  thinking  nothing  of  time  or 
danger  or  punishment — he  gazed  with 
his  whole  body. 

It  was  finally  the  horses  that  caught 
Jeremy's  heart.  Half  of  them  at 
least  were  without  riders,  and  the 
empty  ones  went  out  pathetically  en- 
vying the  more  successful  ones  and 
dancing  to  the  music  as  though  with 
an  effort.  One  especially  moved 
Jeremy's  S3rmpathy.  He  was  a  fine 
horse,  rather  fresher  than  the  others. 


with  a  coal-black  mane  and  great  black 
bulging  eyes;  his  saddle  was  of  gold 
and  his  trappings  of  red.  As  he  went 
round  he  seemed  to  catch  Jeremy's 
eyes  and  to  beg  him  to  come  to  him. 
He  rode  more  securely  than  the  rest — 
rising  nobly  like  a  horse  of  fine  breed- 
ing, falling  again  with  an  implication 
of  restrained  force  as  though  he 
would  say :  "I  have  only  to  let  myself 
go  and  there,  my  word,  you  wovXd  see 
where  I'd  get  to".  His  bold  black  eyes 
turned  beseechingly  to  Jeremy — 
surely  it  was  not  only  a  trick  of  the 
waving  gas;  the  boy  drew  closer  and 
closer,  never  moving  his  gaze  from 
the  horses  who  had  hitherto  been 
whirling  at  a  bacchanalian  pace,  but 
who  now  as  at  some  sudden  secret 
command  suddenly  slackened,  hesi- 
tated, fell  into  a  gentle  jog-trot,  then 
scarcely  rose,  scarcely  fell,  were  sud- 
denly still.  Jeremy  was  now  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  merry-go-round  and 
he  saw  what  it  was  that  you  did  if 
you  wanted  to  ride.  A  stout,  dirty 
man  came  out  among  the  horses,  and 
resting  his  hands  on  their  backs  as 
though  they  were  less  than  nothing 
to  him  shouted :  "How's  your  chance, 
lidies  and  gents!  Now,  lidies  and 
gents !  Come  along  hup !  Come  along 
hup!  The  ride  of  your  life  now!  A 
'alf -penny  a  time!  A  'alf penny  a 
time  and  the  finest  ride  of  your  life!" 
Jeremy  noticed  then  that  the  fine 
horse  with  the  black  mane  had  stopped 
close  beside  him.  Impossible  to  say 
whether  the  horse  had  intended  it  or 
no!  He  was  staring  now  in  front  of 
him  with  the  innocent,  stupid  gaze 
that  animals  can  assume  when  they 
do  not  wish  to  give  themselves  away. 
But  Jeremy  could  see  that  he  was 
taking  it  for  granted  that  Jeremy 
understood  the  affair.  "If  you're  such 
a  fool  as  not  to  understand",  he 
seemed  to  say,  "well  then,  I  don't  want 
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you — "  Jeremy  gazed  and  the  re- 
proach in  those  eyes  was  more  than  he 
could  endure.  And  at  any  moment 
someone  else  might  settle  himself  on 
that  beautiful  back!  There,  that 
stupid,  fat,  giggling  girl!  No — ^she 
had  moved  elsewhere.  ...  He  could 
endure  it  no  longer  and  with  a  thump- 
ing heart,  clutching  a  scalding  penny 
in  a  red-hot  hand,  he  mounted  the 
steps.  "One  ride — ^little  gen'ehnan. 
'Ere  you  are!  'Old  on  now!  Oh,  you 
wants  that  one,  do  yer?  Right  ye  are 
— yer  pays  yer  money  and  yer  takes 
yer  choice — "  He  lifted  Jeremy  up. 
"Put  yer  arms  round  'is  neck  now — 
'e  won't  bite  yer !" 

Bite  him  indeed!  Jeremy  felt  as  he 
clutched  the  cool  head  and  let  his  hand 
slide  over  the  stiff  black  mane,  that 
he  knew  more  about  that  horse  than 
his  owner  did.  He  seemed  to  feel  be- 
neath him  the  horse's  response  to  his 
clutching  knees,  the  head  seemed  to 
rise  for  a  moment  and  nod  to  him  and 
the  eyes  to  say:  "It's  all  right.  I'll 
look  after  you.  I'll  give  you  the  best 
ride  of  your  life!" 

He  felt  indeed  that  the  gaze  of  the 
whole  world  was  upon  him,  but  he  re- 
sponded to  it  proudly,  staring  boldly 
around  him  as  though  he  had  been 
seated  on  merry-go-rounds  all  his 
days.  Perhaps  some  in  the  gaping 
crowd  knew  him  and  were  saying: 
"Why,  there's  the  Reverend  Cole's 
kid — ";  never  mind,  he  was  above 
scandal.  From  where  he  was  he  could 
see  the  fair  lifted  up  and  translated 
into  a  fantastic  splendor.  Nothing 
was  certain,  nothing  defined — above 
him  was  a  canopy  of  evening  sky  with 
circles  and  chains  of  stars  mixed  with 
the  rosy  haze  of  the  flame  of  the 
fair.    .    . 

He  did  not  see  it  all  as  he  sat  on 
his  horse — he  was  as  yet  too  young; 
but  he  did  feel  the  contrast  between 


the  din  and  glare  around  him  and  the 
silence  and  dark  beyond,  and,  after- 
ward, looking  back,  he  knew  that  he 
had  found  in  that  same  contrast  the 
very  heart  of  romance.  As  it  was  he 
simply  clutched  his  horse's  beautiful 
head  and  waited  for  the  ride  to 
begin.    .    . 

They  were  off!     He  felt  his  horse 
quiver  under  him,  he  saw  the  man- 
sions of  the  two-headed  giant  and  the 
fat  lady  slip  to  the  right,  the  lisrht 
seemed   to   swing  like   the   skirt    of 
someone's  dress,   upward  across   the 
floor,  and  from  the  heart  of  the  golden 
woman  and  the  king  and  the  minstrel 
at  the  center  a  scream  burst  forth 
as  though  they  were  announcing  the 
end  of  the  world.  After  that  he  had 
no  clear  idea  as  to  what  occurred. 
He  was  swung  into  space,  and  all  the 
life  that  had  been  so  stationary — the 
booths,  the  lights,  the  men  and  women, 
the  very  stars — ^went  swinging  with 
him  as  though  to  cheer  him  on;  the 
horse  under  him  galloped  before,  and 
the  faster  he  galloped  the  wilder  was 
the  music  and  the  dizzier  the  world. 
He  was  exultant,  omnipotent,  supreme. 
He  had  long  known  that  this  glory 
was  somewhere  if  it  could  only  be 
found — all  his  days  he  seemed  to  have 
been   searching  for  it;   he  beat   his 
horse's  neck,  he  drove  his  legs  against 
his  sides :    "Go  on !  go  on !  go  on !"  he 
cried;  "faster!  faster!  faster!" 

He  shouted,  he  cried  aloud,  he 
was  so  happy  that  he  thought  of  no 
one  and  nothing.  .  .  The  flame 
danced  about  him  in  a  circle,  he 
seemed  to  rise  so  high  that  there  was 
a  sudden  stillness,  he  was  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  stars ;  then  came  the  su- 
preme moment  when,  as  he  had  always 
known  that  one  day  he  would  be,  he 
was  master  of  the  world.  .  .  Then, 
like  Lucifer,  he  fell.  Slowly,  the  stars 
receded,  the  music  slackened,  people 
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rocked  onto  their  feet  again.  .  . 
His  horse  gave  a  last  little  leap  and 
died. 

This  marvelous  experience  he  re- 
peated four  times  and  every  time  with 
an  ecstasy  more  complete  than  the 
last  He  rushed  to  a  height,  he  fell, 
he  rushed  again,  he  fell ;  and  at  every 
return  to  a  sober  life  his  one  intention 
was  instantly  to  be  off  on  his  steed 
once  more.  He  was  about  to  start  on 
his  fifth  journey — ^he  had  paid  his 
halfpenny,  he  was  sitting  forward 
with  his  hands  on  the  black  mane,  his 
eyes  staring  were  filled  already  with 
the  glory  that  he  knew  was  coming  to 
him,  his  cheeks  were  crimson,  his  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  hair  fly- 
ing. He  heard  a  voice,  quiet  and  cool, 
a  little  below  him,  but  very  near: 

"Jeremy  .  .  Jeremy.  Come  off 
that.    You've  got  to  go  home." 

He  looked  down  and  saw  his  Uncle 
Samuel. 

§3 

It  was  all  over;  he  knew  at  once 
that  it  was  all  over.  As  he  slipped 
down  from  his  dear  horse,  he  gave  the 
glossy,  dark  mane  one  last  pat;  then 
with  a  little  sigh,  he  found  his  feet, 
stumbled  over  the  wooden  steps,  and 
was  at  his  uncle's  side. 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  Samuel  sarcas- 
tically. "It's  nothing  to  you,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  town  crier  is  at  this 
moment  ringing  his  bell  for  you  up 
and  down  the  market-place?" 

"Does  father  know?"  Jeremy  asked 
quickly. 

"He  does,"  answered  Uncle  Samuel 

Jeremy  cast  one  last  look  around 
the  place — ^all  the  noise  of  the  fair 
bathed  him  up  to  his  forehead.  He 
swam  in  it  for  the  last  time.  He 
tried  to  catch  one  last  glimpse  of  his 
coal-black  charger;  then,  with  a  sigh, 
he  said,  turning  to  his  uncle :  "I  sup- 
pose we'd  better  be  going." 


"Yes,  I  suppose  we  had,"  said  Uncle 
Samuel,  still  sarcastically. 

They  threaded  their  way  through 
the  fair,  passed  the  wooden  stile,  and 
were  once  again  in  the  streets,  dark 
and  ancient  under  the  moon,  with  all 
the  noise  and  glare  behind  them. 
Jeremy  was  thinking  to  himself:  "It 
doesn't  matter  what  father  does,  or 
how  angry  he  is,  that  was  worth  it." 
Only  a  year  ago  to  be  punished  by 
his  father  had  been  a  terrible  thing. 

"Did  they  send  you,  or  did  you  just 
come  of  yourself.  Uncle?"  asked 
Jeremy. 

"I  happened  to  be  taking  the  air  in 
that  direction,"  said  Uncle  Samuel. 

"I  hope  you  didn't  come  away  be- 
fore you  wanted  to,"  said  Jeremy  po- 
litely. 

"I  did  not,"  said  his  uncle. 

At  the  door  of  their  house  Uncle 
Samuel  stopped  and  said : 

"Young  man,  in  the  future  if  you 
want  to  go  running  off  somewhere, 
you'd  better  content  yourself  with  my 
studio  and  make  a  mess  there." 

"Oh,  may  I?"  cried  Jeremy  de- 
lighted. That  studio  had  been  always 
a  forbidden  place  to  them  and  had 
therefore  its  air  of  enchanting  mys- 
tery. 

"Won't  you  really  mind  my  com- 
ing?" he  asked. 

"I  shall  probably  hate  it,"  answered 
his  uncle.  "But  there's  nothing  I 
wouldn't  do  for  the  family." 

The  boy  walked  to  his  father's  study 
and  knocked  on  the  door.  He  did  have 
then,  at  the  sound  of  that  knock,  a 
moment  of  panic. 

"Come  in !"  said  his  father. 

He  pushed  open  the  door  and  en- 
tered. The  scene  that  followed  was 
grave  and  sad  and  yet  in  the  end 
strangely  unimpressive.  His  father 
talked  too  much.  As  he  talked,  Jer- 
emy's thoughts  would  fiy  back  to  the 
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coal-black  horse  and  to  that  moment 
when  he  had  seemed  to  fly  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  stars.  The  end  of  it 
was  that  Jeremy  received  six  strokes 
on  the  hand  with  a  ruler.  Mr.  Cole 
was  not  good  at  this  kind  of  thing 
and  twice  he  missed  Jeremy's  hand 
altogether,  and  looked  very  foolish.  It 
was  not  an  edifying  scene.  Jeremy 
left  the  room,  his  head  high,  his  spirit 
obstinate  and  his  father  remained — 
puzzled,  distressed,  at  a  loss,  anxious 
to  do  what  was  right,  but  unable  to 
touch  his  son  at  all.  •  .  Jeremy 
went  up  to  his  room.  He  opened  his 
window  and  looked  out.  He  could 
smell  the  burnt  leaves  of  a  bonfire — 
he  fancied  that  he  could  see  a  white 
shadow  where  it  had  been.  Then,  on 
the  wind,  came  the  distant  music  of 
the  fair:  "Tum-te-tum  .  .  tum-te-tum 
.  .  whirr-whirr-whirr-bang-bang." 

Somewhere  an  owl  cried,  and  then 
another  owl  answered.  He  rubbed  his 
sore  hand  against  his  trousers — then, 
thinking  of  his  black  horse,  he  smiled. 
He  was  a  free  man.  In  a  week  he 
would  go  to  school,  then  he  would  go 
to  college,  then  he  would  be  a  horse- 
trainer.  .  .  He  was  in  bed ;  faintly 
into  the  dark  room  stole  the  scent  of 
the  bonfire  and  the  noise  of  the  fair: 
"tum-te-tum  .  .  tum-te-tum."  He 
was  asleep,  riding  on  a  giant  charger 
across  boundless  plains. 

§4 
The  last  day!  Jeremy,  suddenly 
waking,  realized  this  with  a  confu- 
sion of  feeling  as  though  he  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  dentist's  but,  oddly 
enough,  looked  forward  to  his  visit. 
Going  to  school,  one  had  of  course 
long  ago  perceived,  was  a  mixed  busi- 
ness, but  the  balance  was  now  greatly 
to  the  good.  After  breakfast  he 
did  not  know  quite  what  to  do, 
and    it    was    obvioun    also    that    no 


one  knew  quite  what  to  do  with  him. 

Mrs.  Cole  said:  "Jeremy  dear, 
Pouting  has  never  sent  that  letter- 
paper  and  envelopes  that  he  promised 
and  Father  must  have  them  today. 
Would  you  go  down  and  bring  them 
back  with  you?  Father  will  write  a 
note." 

No  one  seemed  to  realize  what  an 
abysmal  change  from  earlier  condi- 
tions this  casual  sentence  marked. 
That  he  should  go  to  Ponting's,  which 
was  on  the  farther  side  of  the  town, 
alone  and  unattended,  seemed  to  no 
one  peculiar — ^and  yet  only  six  months 
ago  a  walk  without  Miss  Jones  was 
undreamed  of,  and  before  her  no  more 
than  nine  months  back  there  was  the 
Jampot!  He  was  delighted  to  go,  but 
of  course  he  did  not  show  his  delight. 

All  he  said  was :    "Yes,  Mother." 

He  was  in  his  new  clothes,  stiff 
black  jacket,  black  knickerbockers, 
black  stockings,  black  boots.  No  more 
navy  suits  with  white  braid  and  whis- 
tles !  Perhaps  he  would  see  the  dean's 
Ernest.  It  was  his  most  urgent  de- 
sire! 

He  started  ofi^  accompanied  by  a 
barking,  bounding  Hamlet  who  showed 
no  perception  of  the  calamity  that 
threatened  to  tumble  upon  him.  For 
Jeremy,  leaving  Hamlet  was  a  dread- 
ful affair.  In  three  months  a  dog  can 
change  more  swiftly  than  a  human 
being,  and  Hamlet,  although  not  a  su- 
premely greedy  dog,  had  shown  of 
late  increasing  signs  of  a  love  of  good 
food  and  a  regrettable  tendency  to 
fawn  upon  the  giver  of  the  same,  even 
when  it  was  Aunt  Amy.  Jeremy  had 
checked  this  tendency  and  had  issued 
punishments  when  necessary  and 
Hamlet  had  accepted  the  same  without 
a  murmur.  So  long  as  Jeremy  was 
there  Hamlet's  character  was  secure, 
but  now,  during  this  long  absence, 
anything  might  happen.     There  was 
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no  one  to  whom  Jeremy  might  leave 
him,  no  one  who  had  the  slightest  idea 
what  a  dog  should  do  and  what  he 
should  not. 

These  melancholy  thoughts  filled 
Jeremy's  mind  when  he  started  upon 
his  walk,  but  soon  he  was  absorbed 
by  his  surroundings.  He  realized  even 
more  drastically  than  the  facts  war- 
ranted that  he  was  making  his  fare- 
well to  the  town.  He  sighed  and, 
with  a  strange  pain  at  his  heart  that 
he  could  not  analyze,  moved  up  the 
hill. 

"Come  here,  Hamlet — ^how  dare 
you?"  he  ordered  in  so  sharp  and 
military  a  voice  that  Hamlet,  who  had 
merely  cast  a  most  innocent  glance  at 
a  disdainful  and  conceited  white 
poodle,  looked  up  at  his  master  with 
surprise. 

When  the  midday  chimes  had  rung 
out  and  his  duties  were  performed, 
Jeremy  decided  then  that  he  would  go 
home  across  the  green  and  down  Or- 
chard Lane.  He  had  a  wish  to  enter 
the  cathedral  for  a  moment;  such  a 
visit  would,  after  all,  complete  the 
round  of  his  experiences.  .  .  All 
was  space  and  silence,  light  and 
dusk.  It  seemed  to  Jeremy  that 
he  had  never  been  there  before; 
he  stood,  breathless,  as  though  in  a 
moment  something  must  inevitably 
happen.  Although  he  did  not  think 
of  it,  the  moment  was  one  of  a  se- 
quence that  had  come  to  him  during 
the  year:  his  entry  into  the  the- 
atre with  his  uncle,  his  first  conversa- 
tion with  the  sea  captain,  the  hour 
when  his  mother  had  been  so  ill,  the 
evening  on  the  beach  when  Charlotte 
had  been  frightened,  the  time  when 
Hamlet  had  been  lost  and  he  had  slept 
with  him  under  a  tree.  All  these  mo- 
ments had  been  something  more  than 
merely  themselves,  had  had  something 
behind  them  or  inside  them  for  which, 


simply,  they  stood  as  words  stand  for 
pictures.  He  analyzed,  of  course, 
nothing,  being  a  perfectly  healthy 
small  boy;  but  if  afterward  he  looked 
back,  t^hese  were  the  moments  that  he 
saw  as  one  sees  stations  on  a  journey. 
One  day  he  would  know  for  what  they 
stood.   •   • 

Back  again  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  he  felt  that  they  were  begin- 
ning to  be  aware  of  his  departure. 

"What  shall  we  do  this  evening, 
Jeremy — ^your  last  evening?"  said  his 
mother. 

Everyone  looked  at  him. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said  uncom- 
fortably. "Just  as  usual,  I  suppose." 

"Well,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Cole, 
"that  we'll  have  high  tea  at  half -past 
seven  and  the  children  shall  stay  up 
afterward  and  we'll  have  'Midshipman 
Easy'." 

Jeremy  loved  his  mother  intensely 
at  that  moment.  How  did  she  know 
so  exactly  what  was  right?  She  made 
so  little  disturbance,  was  so  quiet  and 
was  never  angry,  and  yet  she  was  al- 
ways right  when  the  others  were  al- 
ways wrong.  She  knew  that  above 
all  things  he  loved  high  tea — ^fish  pie 
and  boiled  eggs  and  tea  and  jam  and 
cake — ^a  horrible  meal  that  his  later 
judgment  would  utterly  condemn,  but 
nevertheless  something  so  cosy  and  so 
comfortable  that  no  later  meal  would 
be  able  to  rival  it  in  those  qualities. 

"Oh,  that  will  be  lovely!"  he  said, 
his  face  shining  all  over. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  afternoon  ad- 
vanced a  strange  new  sense  of  inse- 
curity, unhappiness,  and  forlornness 
crept  increasingly  upon  him.  He  real- 
ized that  he  had  that  morning  said 
goodby  to  the  town  and  now  he  felt 
as  though  he  had,  in  some  way,  hurt 
or  insulted  it. 

And  all  the  afternoon  he  was  say- 
ing farewell  to  the  house.    He  did  not 
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wander  from  room  to  room,  but  rather 
sat  up  in  the  schoolroom  pretending 
to  mend  a  fishing-rod  which  Mr.  Monk 
had  given  him  that  summer.  He  did 
not  really  care  about  the  rod — ^he  was 
not  even  thinking  of  it.  He  heard  all 
the  sounds  of  the  house  as  he  sat 
there.  His  gloom  increased.  He  was 
exchanging  a  world  he  knew  for  a 
world  that  he  did  not  know.  He 
bothered  himself  all  the  afternoon 
with  unnecessary,  stupid  affairs  to 
cover  his  deep  discomfort.  He  whis- 
tled carelessly  and  out  of  tune,  he 
poked  the  fire  and  walked  about.  He 
was  increasingly  aware  of  Hamlet  and 
Mary.  Mary  was  determining  so  hard 
that  she  would  show  no  emotion  at  all 
that  she  was  a  painful  sight  to  wit- 
ness. She  scarcely  spoke  to  him,  and 
only  answered  in  monosyllables  if  he 
asked  her  something. 

And  Hamlet  had  suddenly  discov- 
ered that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
was  unusual.  He  had  expected,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  taken  for  a  walk  that 
afternoon;  then  his  master  was  very 
busy  doing  nothing,  which  was  most 
unusual.  Then  at  tea-time  his  worst 
suspicions  were  confirmed.  Jeremy 
suddenly  made  a  fuss  of  him,  pour- 
ing his  tea  into  his  saucer,  giving  him 
a  piece  of  bread  and  jam  and  an  extra 
lump  of  sugar.  Hamlet  drank  his  tea 
and  ate  his  bread  and  jam  thought- 
fully. They  were  very  nice,  but  what 
was  the  matter? 

He  looked  up  through  his  hair  and 
discovered  that  his  master's  eyes  were 
restless  and  unhappy,  and  that  he  was 
thinking  of  things  that  disturbed  him. 
He  went  away  to  the  fire  and,  sitting 
on  his  haunches  gazing  in  his  meta- 
physical way  at  the  flames,  considered 
the  matter.  Jeremy  came  over  to  him 
and  drawing  him  back  to  him,  laid 
his  head  upon  his  knee  and  so  held 
him.    Hamlet  did  not  move  save  occa- 


sionally to  sigh  and,  once  or  twice,  to 
snap  in  a  sudden  way  that  he  had,  at 
an  imaginary  fly.  He  thousrht  that 
in  all  probability  his  master  had  been 
punished  for  something  and  in  this 
he  was  deeply  sympathetic — ^never 
seeing  why  his  master  need  be  pun- 
ished for  anjrthing,  and  resenting  the 
stupidity  of  human  beings  with  their 
eternal  desire  to  be,  in  some  way  or 
other,  asserting  their  authority. 

Jeremy  sat  on  the  floor  at  his 
mother's  feet  while  she  read  "Midship- 
man Easy".  It  was  all  so  cozy,  the 
room  was  so  comfortable  with  all  the 
familiar  pictures  and  photographs  and 
books,  and  Helen  and  Mary  diligently 
sewing,  and  Hamlet  stretched  out  in 
front  of  the  fire,  his  nose  on  his  paws 
— six  months  ago  Jeremy  would  have 
felt  utterly  and  absolutely  part  of  it. 
Now  he  was  outside  it  and,  at  the 
same  time,  was  inside  nothing  else. 
It  might  be  that  in  a  week's  time  he 
would  be  so  familiar  with  his  new 
world  that  he  would  be  as  happy  as 
a  cricket — ^he  did  not  know.  He  only 
knew  that  at  this  moment  he  would 
have  given  all  that  he  had  to  fling  his 
arms  round  his  mother's  neck,  to  be 
hugged  and  kissed  and  nursed  by  her 
— and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he 
would  have  died  rather  than  do  such 
a  thing. 

The  evening  came  to  an  end.  The 
girls  got  up  and  said  goodnight.  His 
mother  kissed  him,  holding  him  per- 
haps for  a  moment  longer  than  usual, 
but  at  that  same  instant  she  said : 

"Oh,  I  must  remind  Ella  about  the 
half-past-seven  breakfast  again — she 
always  has  to  be  told  everything 
twice". 

The  girls  went  on  ahead,  Jeremy 
and  Hamlet  following  closely  behind. 

In  the  morning  events  moved  too 
quickly  for  thought.  He  had  still  the 
same  lonely  pain  at  his  heart  but  now 
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he  simply  was  not  given  time  to  con- 
sider it. 

His  father  called  him  into  the 
study.  He  gave  him  ten  shillings  and 
a  new  prayer  book.  Jeremy  knew 
that  he  was  trying  to  come  close  to 
him  and  be  a  friend  of  a  new  kind 
to  him.  He  heard  in  a  distance  such 
words  as:  **  .  .  .  a  new  world,  full 
of  trial  and  temptation.  God  sees  us 
.  .  .  work  at  your  Latin  .  .  . 
cricket  and  football  .  .  .  prayers 
every  night  .  .  ."  but  he  could  feel 
no  emotion,  nothing  but  terror  lest 
some  sudden,  stupid,  emotional  scene 
should  occur.  Nothing  occurred.  He 
kissed  his  father  and  went. 

Then  quite  suddenly  just  as  he  came 
down  in  his  hat  and  coat  and  heard 
that  the  cab  was  there,  his  restraint 
melted,  he  was  free  and  impulsive  and 
natural.    He  kissed  Mary,  telling  her : 

"You  have  my  toy  village — Fd  like 
you  to — ^yes,  rather.    I  mean  it." 

He  kissed  Helen  and  Barbara,  and 
then  held  to  his  mother  not  caring 
whether  all  the  world  was  there  to  see. 
The  old  life  was  going  with  him !  He 
was  not  leaving  it  after  all.    The  town 


and  the  house  and  all  the  things  to 
which  he  had  thought  that  he  had 
said  goodby  were  going  with  him. 

Hamlet!  He  found  the  dog  strug- 
gling to  get  into  the  cab.  That  was 
more  than  he  could  stand.  He  was 
not  going  to  make  a  fool  of  himself, 
but  the  only  way  to  be  secure  was  to 
get  into  the  cab  and  hide  there.  He 
caught  Hamlet's  head,  gave  it  a  kiss, 
then  jumped  in--catching  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  family  grouped  at  the 
door,  the  servants  at  the  window,  the 
old  garden  with  the  dead  leaves  gath- 
ering upon  it,  Hamlet  held,  strug- 
gling, in  Mary's  arms. 

He  choked  down  his  sobs,  felt  the 
ten  shillings  in  his  pocket,  then  with 
a  mighty  resolve  to  which  it  seemed 
that  the  labors  of  Hercules  were  as 
nothing,  leaned  out  and  waved  his 
hand.    The  cab  rolled  off. 

Hamlet  lay  down  upon  the  mat  just 
inside  the  hall  door.  Some  one  tried 
to  pull  him  away.  He  growled,  show- 
ing his  teeth.  His  master  had  gone 
out.  He  would  wait  for  his  return, 
and  no  one  should  move  him. 

{The  End) 
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It  always  has  been  the  privilege 
of  book  collectors  to  criticize  their 
fellows  for  the  use  they  make — or  do 
not  make— of  their  treasures.  The 
sales  of  the  present  season  have  been 
notable!  for  the  number  of  private 
libraries  which  have  come  into  the 
market  during  the  lifetime  of  their 
owners.  In  the  days  of  John  Hill 
Burton,  who  made  the  dogmatic  as- 
sertion that  a  colleictor  should  confine 
all  his  transactions  in  the  market  to 
purchasing  only,  it  was  thought  that 
when  a  collector  put  any  of  his  books 
under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer 
he  did  so  involuntarily,  and  suspi- 
cions were  awakened  as  to  his  finan- 
cial soundness.  Nowadays  there  are 
almost  as  many  reasons  for  selling  as 
for  collecting.  Rare  books  have  al- 
ways been  looked  upon  by  many  of 
their  possessors  as  more  or  less  of 
an  investment.  The  commercial  in- 
stinct is  revealed  in  the  records  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  When  Athens 
was  stricken  with  famine,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  by  allowing  Egyptian  com 
to  be  sold,  obtained  from  the  Athe- 
nians the  official  copy  of  the  works  of 
Sophocles,  -^schylus,  and  Euripides. 
Fifteen  talents  were  deposited  to 
guarantee  the  safe  return  of  the 
manuscripts,  but  the  crafty  Ptolemy, 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  to  appreciate  a  first  edition, 
sent  back  a  sumptuous  copy,  kept  the 
originals,  and  forfeited  the  guarantee. 

Now  whether  or  not  a  collector  sells 
his  books  is  a  matter  of  primary  con- 
cern to  himself.  If  he  buys  an  auto< 
mobile,  nobody  complains  because  he 


parts  with  it  at  the  end  of  the  season 
or  exchanges  it  for  another  modeL 
Certain  collectors,  however,  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted,  as  did  Burton, 
that  a  book-lover  must  be  so  infatu- 
ated with  his  treasures  that  nothing 
but  death  should  be  allowed  to  part 
him  and  his  books.  Burton  made  the 
specious  argument  that  the  possessor 
of  a  rare  book  takes  an  exaggerated 
view  of  its  market  value,  and  is  likely 
to  become  unscrupulous  in  his  efifort 
to  do  justice  to  himself.  The  sales  of 
the  present  season  do  not  bear  out 
this  view.  If  such  libraries  as  those 
of  Herschel  V.  Jones  and  Lord  Mostyn 
paid  their  owners  a  handsome  profit 
by  their  dispersal  in  the  auction 
room,  let  the  non-selling  collector  con- 
gratulate the  owner  for  his  good  in- 
vestment, and  himself  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  the  rare  books  which 
their  former  possessor,  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  did  not  seem  to  appreciate. 
The  same  collector  who  is  inclined  to 
find  fault  with  Henry  E.  Huntington 
for  buying  libraries  en  bloc — ^libraries 
of  books  which  he  cannot  possibly  find 
time  to  read,  is  likely  to  cavil  because 
Mr.  Huntington  has  disposed  of  some 
of  his  choicest  and  rarest  works  in 
the  auction  room.  But  collectors  of 
rare  books  usually  possess  individu- 
ality in  a  marked  degree,  and  no  two 
view  things  from  the  same  angle — 
which  is  a  good  thing  for  book  col- 
lecting in  general. 

But  there  is  another  complaint,  al- 
most as  old  as  that  against  the  com- 
mercial instinct  of  book  collectors— 
that  the  modem  wealthy  collector  does 
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not  use  his  books.  "Scarcely  without 
exception",  said  a  book  collector  whose 
name  I  will  not  use — or  of  whose 
magnificent  special  collection  I  will 
not  give  a  hint  lest  it  instantly  lead 
to  identification,  "scarcely  without  ex- 
ception, I  find  the  wealthy  collector 
has  very  little  bibliographical  knowl- 
edge and  practically  no  biographical 
knowledge  of  the  men  who  have 
written  the  books  he  collects.  As  for  . 
a  love  of  reading  and  literary  taste, 
that  is  absolutely  nil.  None  of  the 
collectors  read  their  books." 

Now  this  arraignment  is  a  serious 
one.  Of  course  to  know  how  serious 
it  is,  one  should  know  all  this  col- 
lector's book-loving,  or  rather  book- 
collecting,  associates.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  there  are  exceptions, 
in  his  case.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  he  himself  is  not  an  offender; 
that  his  own  bibliographical  knowl- 
edge is  profound;  his  acquaintance 
with  the  life-details  of  his  favorite 
author  almost  amounts  to  a  personal 
acquaintance,  his  love  of  reading  is 
a  passion,  and  his  own  literary  taste 
is  unimpeachable.  The  charge  that 
the  wealthy  collector  does  not  read 
his  books  is  another  matter.  Prob- 
ably he  intends  to  do  so  when  he  gets 
time.  For  the  present  he  is  satisfied 
with  allowing  his  friends  to  see  his 
books  and  talk  with  him  about  them, 
reserving  for  himself  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  as  much  about  his  books, 
some  day,  as  does  the  man  to  whom  he 
shows  them.  If  he  is  able  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a  librarian  for  his 
private  collection,  he  may  keep  the 
librarian  sitting  up  o'  nights  to  read 
the  books  and  impart  to  him  on  the 
following  morning  the  kernel  of 
knowledge  in  the  nut  which  the  li- 
brarian has  cracked.  Such  vicarious 
reading  saves  a  lot  of  time  and  is 
likely  to  do  no  harm,  either  to  the 


librarian  or  the  owner  of  the  book. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  librarian  has  di- 
rected his  attention  to  something  that 
he  wishes  to  know  more  about,  there 
is  the  book  in  his  library. 

The  dealer  in  rare  books,  who  looks 
upon  them  as  merchandise,  is  not 
stirred  to  wrath  by  the  discovery  that 
the  collector  does  not  read  the  books 
he  sells  him.  The  "Aristotle"  with 
the  Commentary  of  Averroes,  printed 
by  Andreas  di  Asola  at  Venice  in 
1483,  weighs  about  thirty  pounds,  and 
has  been  described  as  "the  most  mag- 
nificent book  in  the  world".  Making 
due  allowance  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  possessor  who  thus  described  it, 
it  15  a  magnificent  book  and  one  of  the 
monuments  of  early  printing.  Bift  its 
weight  would  make  it  serviceable  as 
a  receptacle  for  pressed  autumn 
leaves  or  for  holding  open  the  door 
of  the  butler's  pantry.  If  the  owner 
of  the  "Aristotle"  decides  to  put  it 
to  such  base  uses,  the  dealer  has  no 
fault  to  find.  His  contention  is  that 
the  purchaser  of  a  rare  book  has  an 
absolute  right  to  do  what  he  pleases 
with  it,  and  that  it  is  no  other  col- 
lector's business.  From  his  point  of 
view  he  is  perfectly  right. 

There  is  honorable  and  ancient 
precedent  for  the  use  which  many 
wealthy  collectors  make  of  their  li- 
braries today.  Licinius  Lucullus,  re- 
turning from  his  Eastern  campaigns 
in  67  B.  C,  came  laden  with  spoil  in 
the  form  of  "a  great  number  of  books 
which  were  well  transcribed";  and 
as  Plutarch  says,  "the  mode  in  which 
they  were  used  was  more  honorable 
to  him  than  the  acquisition  of  them; 
for  the  libraries  were  open  to  all,  and 
the  walking  places  which  surrounded 
them ;  and  the  reading-rooms  were  ac- 
cessible to  the  Greeks  without  any  re- 
striction, and  they  went  there  as  to 
an  abode  of  the  Muses  and  spent  the 
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day  there  in  company  with  one  an- 
other, gladly  betaking  themselves  to 
the  libraries  from  their  other  occu- 
pations". Lucullus  was  a  plebeian 
much  given  to  display;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  literary  tastes,  a  patron  of 
literature,  and  had  the  glad  hand  for 
the  Greek  literati  and  the  philoso- 
phers, feeling  himself  repaid  by  the 
pleasure  and  amusement  which  dis- 
cussion of  his  treasures  gave  him. 
Cicero's  large  library  was  principally 
for  his  own  use,  although  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  he  was  able  to  read 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  books  he 
collected. 

Studying  the  lives  of  the  great  book 
collectors  of  the  past,  one  is  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  buyers  of  books 
in  all  ages  have  been  conservers 
rather  than  creators.  Yet  the  service 
performed  is  perhaps  none  the  less 
useful.  With  a  single  exception, 
Henry  E.  Huntington  has  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  every  known 
Shakespeare  quarto,  yet  he  doubtless 
delegates  to  George  Watson  Cole  the 
reading  of  them.  The  student  of 
Shakespeare  quartos  who  is  a  pro- 
ducer of  literary  comment  could  not 
naturally  own  all  these  treasures,  and 
perhaps  would  not  wish  for  them  all, 
if  he  could;  yet  I  have  never  heard 
that  access  to  this  magnificent  collec- 
tion was  refused  to  the  poorest  stu- 
dent who  had  a  serious  purpose.  Here 
the  conserver  performs  a  function 
possibly  even  more  important  than 
that  of  the  producer — for  the  product 
may  not  be  worth  while,  and  a  later 
commentator  may  find  undiscovered 
richness  in  what  a  less  painstaking 
forebear  has  passed  over  unnoticed. 
Reprints  of  most  of  the  Shakespeare 
quartos  are  available,  and  it  is  not 
often  necessary  to  consult  the  price- 
less originals;  yet  it  is  a  satisfaction 
in  which  the  caviling  collector  may 


share,  to  know  that  in  the  last  resort 
a  copy  of  the  original  is  available. 
A  few  scholars  know  how  much  of 
knowledge  has  been  allowed  to  go  out 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Morgan  li- 
brary; let  it  remain  caviar  to  the 
general. 

That  the  majority  of  wealthy  book 
collectors  possess  little  bibliographical 
knowledge  is  undoubtedly  true.     Nor 
is  it  really  to  be  expected.     Bibliog- 
raphy is  not  one  of  the  pursuits  vehich 
leads  to  wealth;   and  many   of   our 
richest  collectors  have  been  so  occu- 
pied with  obtaining  in  other  veays  the 
wealth  which  would  supply  the  ma- 
terials for  bibliographical  uses,  that 
they  have  not  had  the  time  to  study 
the  material.     That  pleasure   is   re- 
served for  themselves  at  some  future 
time,  or  for  someone  else  immediately. 
Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  much  of 
our  bibliographical  knowledge  comes 
from  these  same  collections,  and  in 
the  case  of  my  erudite  and  critical 
friend,  the  collector  of  the  works  of 
say,  John  Gilpin,  valuable  and  lasting 
bibliographical  work  has  been   done 
by  the  owner.    The  science  of  bibliog- 
raphy owes  much  to  the  late  Luther 
S.  Livingston,  although  his  means  did 
not  enable  him  to  become  an  extensive 
collector  of  rare  books.    Yet  all  pri- 
vate libraries  were  open  to  him,  and 
their  owners  found  pleasure  in  allow- 
ing their  collections  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  bibliography  in  general 
The  mean  or  miserly  collector  is  in 
such   a   hopeless   minority   that    his 
"splendid  isolation" — or  shall  we  call 
it  hoggishness — ^makes  him  an  object 
of  execration  among  his  fellows.     So 
there  is  really  little  cause  for  com- 
plaint because  one  collector  does  not 
use  his  books  in  the  way  that  another 
would. 

As  for  biographical  knowledge  of 
the  writer  whose  books  are  collected. 
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that  is  another  matter  of  personal 
taste.  Some  readers  cannot  enjoy  a 
book  without  knowing  all  about  the 
personality  of  the  writer  apart  from 
his  writings.  The  disillusionments 
which  sometimes  follow  the  pursuit 
of  personal  knowledge  are  often  pa- 
thetic or  ludicrous.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  real  lover  of  literature, 
after  all,  is  not  the  one  who  is  satis- 
fied with  knowing  so  much  of  the 
author  as  is  contained  in  his  work, 
and  is  content  to  let  it  go  at  that. 
The  thrills  which  may  come  from 
reading  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher"  may  not  be  accentuated  by 
learning  that  Poe  was  sometimes 
muddled  with  taking  a  drink;  it  adds 
no  pleasure  to  a  story  like  "A  Mu- 
nicipal Report"  to  know  that  0.  Henry 
once  served  a  term  in  prison.  There 
is  some  reason  why  a  collector  of 
Thackeray  or  Dickens  or  any  other 
author  should  wish  to  know  such  de- 
tails of  the  author's  life  as  touch  upon 
his  literary  workmanship.  But  if 
Thackeray  took  delight  in  swinging 
cats  by  their  tails  or  Dickens  took 
four  lumps  of  sugar  in  his  tea,  I  do 
not  care  to  know  of  it.  Probably 
most  collectors  of  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  know  the  essential  facts  of 
the  lives  of  those  chosen  authors — 
enough,  at  least,  to  give  them  an  un- 
derstanding of  how,  when,  where,  and 
why  their  different  books  were  pro- 
duced. Indictment  discharged. 

It  is  a  desirable  although  some- 
times an  inconvenient  thing,  to  have 
"literary  taste".  But  if  a  collector 
of  rare  books  lacks  it,  he  cannot  fairly 
be  called  anathema.  The  very  thing 
which  he  is  accused  of  lacking  is  a 
thing  about  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute,  according  to  a  well-acknowl- 
edged maxim.  The  formation  of  a 
literary  taste  is  not  an  overnight 
matter.      If    some    gentleman    finds 


himself  in  the  possession  of  unex- 
pected wealth  and  turns  his  attention 
to  the  collecting  of  rare  books,  he  is 
not  wholly  to  be  blamed  for  not  hav- 
ing at  the  same  time  acquired  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  finer  qualities  of  the 
new  possession.  The  only  reasonable 
course  for  other  collectors,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  help  him  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of  what  he  has  got,  and 
to  impress  upon  him  the  canons  of 
literary  taste,  trusting  that  he  has 
seen  "a  beam  in  darkness;  let  it 
grow". 

Now  comes  the  charge  that  the  col- 
lector does  not  read  his  books.  We 
all  know  the  old  story  of  the  collector 
who  was  horrified  by  finding  that  an- 
other collector  had  actually  been 
caught  reading  a  book.  It  impressed 
him  with  the  same  feeling  that  one 
might  have  in  finding  that  a  collector 
of  old  English  plate  was  using  it  on 
his  dining-room  table  every  day,  oi 
that  a  collector  of  unused  postage 
stamps  was  using  them  for  postage. 
That  is  another  side  of  the  shield. 

We  all  like  the  collector  who  buys 
rare  books  not  only  to  show  to  his 
friends:  who  allows  students  and 
scholars  to  use  them  freely  for  the 
enrichment  of  bibliographical  and 
other  literature;  who  finds  time  to 
study  them  for  himself  and  contrib- 
utes to  human  knowledge  by  his  la- 
bors. But  .in  the  nature  of  things 
this  is  not  possible  for  all  collectors, 
wealthy  or  otherwise;  and  the  larger 
and  more  valuable  the  collection,  the 
greater  the  handicaps  placed  in  the 
owner's  way.  But  does  the  indict- 
ment lie  solely  against  the  modem 
wealthy  collector?  Take  a  few  of  the 
books  that  collectors  delight  to  place 
in  their  libraries,  usually  in  first 
editions,  and  see  how  many  of  them 
would  be  read  by  their  owners.  And 
these  are  books  that  are  generally 
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known  and  talked  about.  For  in- 
stance, how  many  people  have  ever 
read  "dear  old  Izaak  Walton's  'Com- 
pleat  Angler* "?  The  owner  may  tell 
you  that  his  copy  is  the  "correct 
first  edition,  with  the  word  "Fordidg 
on  page  88 ;  with  "contention''  instead 
of  "contentment"  on  page  245,  "dil- 
gence"  instead  of  "diligence"  on  the 
recto  of  A3,  and  page  217  reversed 
ift  printing.  But  there  is  little  chance 
that  he  has  learned  these  facts  for 
himself  in  reading  the  book.  And 
there  is  still  less  chance  that  you 
would  be  in  a  position  to  deiny  any 
other  categorical  statement  which  he 
might  make  regarding  the  text  of 
Walton's  "immortal  classic  of  an- 
gling". Take  Burton's  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy",  with  its  thousands  of 
references  to  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
Much  time  has  been  spent  in  runping 
down  the  authorities  so  profusely 
quoted,  and  the  result  has  been  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  Burton's  omnis- 
cient reading.  On  any  subject  under 
the  sun  Burton  can  be  quoted,  if  one 
has  the  time  to  go  through  his  sec- 
tions, subsections  and  subdivisions  of 
subdivisions;  but  be  he  collector  or 
gentle  reader,  no  man  has  any  more 
business  with  sitting  down  and  read- 
ing Burton  through  from  cover  to 
cover  than  he  has  with  reading  seri- 
atim a  book  of  "Familiar  Quotations". 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  is  an  exceptional 
case.  Most  of  us  read  it  before  we 
came  to  the  age  of  book  collecting— 
very  few  afterward. 

Yet  there  is  pleasure  and  profit  in 
reading  some  of  these  collectors' 
books.  Since  the  discovery  of  Lord 
Mostyn's  copy  of  the  first  English 
secular  drama,  "Fulgens  and  Lucrece", 
"Gammer  Gurton's  Nedle"  has  fallen 
into  third  place.  But  the  old  English 
play,  which  is  yet  attributed  in  some 
quarters  to  John  Still,  is  worth  while. 


Its    humor    is    broad,    familiar    and 
sometimes  grotesque.     The  incidents 
are  connected,  and  the  characters,  not 
omitting   Gib,   the  cat,   are    sharply 
drawn.    Yet  as  reading  material  ten 
thousand  dollars  se^ns  to  be  an  ab- 
surdly high  price.     No  purchaser  of 
a  copy  at  this  figure  can  be  blamed, 
but  only  pitied,  if  he  does  not  read 
the  little  quarto.     So,  too,   of  John 
Gower's    "Confessio    Amantis".       It 
might  profit  a  man  to  read  it,  if  only 
to  find  the  answer  of  the  question 
which  puzzled  Florent  and  which  he 
happily      answered:        "What      alle 
women  most  desire".    Yet  most  book 
collectors    would    prefer    to    give    a 
woman  her  own  way  at  the  outset 
rather  than  read  through  the  long 
poem  of  "the  morall  Gower". 

Therefore  we  must  not  be  too  hard 
on  the  collector  who  does  not  read 
his  books.  Happy  if  he  is  able  to 
do  so.  To  few  men  is  it  to  be  given 
to  collect  books  as  did  the  late  Fred- 
erick L.  Gay.  During  sixteen  years 
of  his  life  h6  read  the  three  thousand 
volumes  written  by  his  colonial  an- 
cestors and  their  contemporaries, 
which  came  into  his  possession  by 
bequest*  As  he  read,  he  noted  other 
titles  which  would  help  to  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  his  chosen  studies.  As 
he  bought  these,  he  read  them.  Puri- 
tan theology,  genealogy,  and  early 
New  England  history  interested  him. 
Through  verifying  footnotes  he  came 
to  study  the  "Calendar  of  British 
State  Papers",  and  had  transcripts 
made  of  those  which  held  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  additional  informa- 
tion, filling  fifty-six  bound  volumes. 
A  rough  list  of  these  was  made;  sev- 
enty-five copies  were  printed  in  a 
volume  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  pages  and  sent  to  students  with 
the  introductory  statement  that  these 
transcripts  were  "at  the  service  of 
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those  who  receive  this  book  from  me". 
This  series  of  volumes,  now  given  to 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
is  for  the  benefit  of  future  historians 
who  may  make  profitable  use  of  them. 
Mr.  Gay's  activities  extended  to  many 
lines  of  research,  and  his  splendid  col- 
lection of  American  and  British  his- 
torical  tracts,  now  in  the  Harvard 
Library,  testifies  to  the  value  of  in- 
telligent book  collecting  by  one  who 
reads  his  books. 

If  other  collectors  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  work  that  ample  means  and 
leisure  allowed  this  Boston  collector 
to  do,  it  only  leaves  more  work  for 
the  collector  of  the  future.  It  seems 
as  unnecessary  to  defend  the  ways  of 
collectors  as  it  does  to  chide  them  for 
being  collectors  at  all.  It  is  useless 
for  the  man  of  science  to  explain  to 
the  mystic  that  his  philosophy  is  un- 
scientific. The  mystic  knows  it,  and 
does  not  care  a  rap.  The  critic  who 
complains  that  his  associates  do  not 
read  their  books  must  answer  the 
question  with  which  they  reply: 
"Why  should  we?" 

Coming  back  to  the  original  matter, 
it  seems  that  any  collector  has  a  per- 
fect legal  right  to  dispose  of  his 
books  as  he  sees  fit.  Undoubtedly  a 
higher  purpose  can  be  served  by 
putting  his  books  where  they  will  be 
useful  to  scholarship  for  all  time, 
than  by  using  them  for  kindling  the 
kitchen  fire.  He  has  a  moral  right 
to  dispose  of  them  either  by  auction 
sale  or  by  private  sale,  or  by  giving 
them  to  his  friends,  or  in  any  other 
manner  which  will  insure  their  preser- 


vation. The  collector  who  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  acquiring  a  fine  li- 
brary of  books  of  any  author,  having 
enjoyed  them  and  made  such  use  of 
them  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  those  who 
follow  after  him,  cannot  do  better 
than  put  them  in  the  hands  of  other 
collectors  who  may  find  in  their  pos- 
session the  same  pleasure  that  he  has 
had.  If  the  purchaser  reads  them, 
uses  them,  or  places  them  at  the  ser- 
vice of  others,  all  the  better.  If  the 
seller  finds  that  his  books  bring  more 
than  they  have  cost  him,  he  should 
rejoice,  and  we  with  him.  There  are 
collectors,  like  A.  Edward  Newton, 
who  still  believe,  with  Burton,  that 
they  should  never  sell  a  book.  Very 
well,  let  them  keep  their  treasures 
while  they  live,  and  enrich  learning  as 
much  as  they  are  able.  If  another  col- 
lector wishes  to  dispose  of  his  great 
collection  of  the  works  of  Dickens  and 
let  others  get  them  for  what  they  are 
willing  to  pay,  let  him  do  it  and  take 
up  some  other  line  of  collecting.  If 
book  collecting  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  evil  ways  and  "gentlemen  ama- 
teurs become  speculators"  in  the  book 
market,  the  evidence  is  not  prepon- 
derating. .  More  book  collectors  are 
being  made  than  are  dying  off  or  are 
losing  interest;  and  it  is  for  the  col- 
lector who  is  a  thorough  book-lover, 
student  of  biography,  bibliographer, 
and  reader  with  literary  taste,  to 
greet  the  reinforcing  host  with  open 
arms  and  show  them  the  charts  of  the 
land  that  lies  before  them,  full  of 
trenches  to  be  taken  and  heights  to 
be  stormed. 
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What  is  an  American?  It  should 
not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  indi- 
vidual definition.  The  history  of 
America  is,  comparatively,  a  short 
chronicle;  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  the  brief  opening 
chapter  of  a  modem  tale.  It  is  a  vivid, 
direct,  pulsing  narrative,  not  obscure 
in  meaning  nor  doubtful  in  trend. 
Not  by  candlelight  in  dark  places  has 
America  worked  out  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  of  her  destined  way,  but 
under  open  sky.  That  dear  nickname, 
"God's  Country" — humble  and  sig- 
nificant, or  blasphemous  and  bom- 
bastic, according  as  you  regard  Deity, 
— ^was  the  coinage  of  some  crude  poet 
who  felt  that  a  roof  did  not  shut  him 
away  from  the  enkindled  blue,  and 
from  the  stars,  which  are  the  light 
by  day  and  night  from  the  eyes  of 
Him  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens.  The 
persistence  of  the  phrase  shows  that 
he  voiced  the  thought  of  his  tribes- 
men, who  have  woven  the  stars  into 
their  flags  and  taken  the  eagle  for 
their  symbol. 

If  the  average  American  today 
really  knows  little  of  his  country  be- 
yond his  own  emotions  toward  it,  if 
he  understands  the  history  of  his 
country  so  imperfectly  that  he  has 
not  a  clear  concept  of  either  the  em- 
blem or  the  symbol,  the  fault  lies  with 
the  writers  of  American  history. 
Shrouded  in  dulness,  befogged  by 
blind  prejudice  and  wilfully  perverted 
through  partisanship  and  propaganda, 
the  narrative  of  America  has  come 
into  the  American's  hands  to  bore  and 


to  mislead  him.    It  would  hardly  be 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the 
relation  of  the  past  to  the  present  and 
the  future  is  concerned,  all   he   has 
learned  is  that  he  should   cross   his 
fingers,  blow  hard,  and  curse  En^rland 
on  every  fourth  of  July,  and,  on  the 
other  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
days  of   the  year,   prepare    for    the 
chance  to  go  in  and  take  Canada  away 
from  her.     Small  blame  to  him  that 
he  has  not  found  the  individual  defi- 
nition in  history  written  after  this 
fashion,  for  it  is  not  there.    There  is 
little  if  anything  there  to  help  him 
answer   the   question,    "What    is    an 
American  ?" 

Dubie^,  perversion,  propagranda, 
hymn-of-hate-stuff — all  have  con- 
spired to  keep  the  native  American  as 
ignorant  of  the  spiritual  history  and 
import  of  America  as  if  he  were  an 
agitating  inunigrant  from  darkest 
Bolshevikia,  with  a  beardful  of 
tangled  theories,  making  his  initial 
landing  from  Ellis  Island  by  a  grace- 
ful leap  onto  the  nearest  comer  soap- 
box in  Manhattan. 

It  is  one  thing,  and  a  soothing 
thing,  to  inveigh  against  poky  his- 
torians and  propagandists;  but  invec- 
tive does  not  uncover  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Pokes  and  partisans  have  only 
occupied  the  field  because  it  was  left 
open  to  them.  They  have  assisted  in 
spreading,  but  they  did  not  create, 
the  erroneous  belief  prevalent  in 
America  that  history  is  not  vital,  that 
the  past  is  dead  and  the  present  cut 
off  from  it;  that  the  age  of  invention. 
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revolutionizing  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  big  business  and  labor  union- 
ism, have  made  a  new  America  in 
which  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the 
earliest  days  of  independence  are 
scrapped  along  with  the  hand-loom 
and  the  long  musket.  If  that  were 
true,  we  should  be  living  in  an  isolated 
period  of  time  and  energy.  But  an 
isolated  period  of  time  and  energy  is, 
to  use  a  favorite  word  of  Herbert 
Spencer's,  "unthinkable".  We  live  in 
an  outgrowth  of  the  past  and  are 
linked  closely  to  that  past;  linked  by 
those  principles  which  were  first 
reached  inductively  by  the  fathers  of 
America,  then  asserted,  then  demon- 
strated ;  and  which  work  in  the  Amer- 
ican consciousness  today  to  preserve 
American  nationalism  and  American 
individualism  for  the  betterment  of 
the  whole  social  order. 

Principles  are  abstract,  and  the 
American  craves  the  concrete.  It  is 
through  the  example  that  he  under- 
stands the  rule.  He  declares  for  the 
practical  as  against  the  theoretical 
That  is  one  reason  why  he  has  no  grasp 
of  history ;  because  the  history  he  has 
read  lacks  the  human  equation  which 
would  make  him  feel  it  relative  and 
practical  to  himself,  which  would  make 
him  see  it  as  a  series  of  examples 
defining  a  principle. 

There  we  uncover  the  root  of  the 
trouble  as  to  American  written  his- 
tory. It  has  no  vitality  in  it  because 
it  is  not  literature.  It  is  dead  stuff 
because  the  drama  of  human  souls 
has  been  left  out  of  it.  About  the 
best  that  can  be  said  for  most  of  it — 
though  we  must  except  Justin  Win- 
sor's  "Narrative  and  Critical  History", 
a  work  that  interprets — is  that  it  is 
an  accurate  tabulation  of  dates  and  a 
carefully  chronological  narration  of 
events  with  very  little  indication  of 


the  significance  of  those  events.  And 
because  the  writers  have  not  perceived 
that  the  drama  of  human  feelings, 
motives,  and  inspirations  is  essential 
to  true  historical  narrative,  they  have 
told  us  practically  nothing  about  the 
character,  the  habits  and  customs,  do- 
mestic and  social,  of  the  common 
people  during  significant  periods. 
Hence  the  background  of  the  acting 
scenes  has  been  blank.  Against  a 
blank  background  figures  move  but 
they  do  not  live.  They  have  no  kin. 
They  are  unrelated.  Not  linked,  them- 
selves, to  the  massed  life  of  their 
period,  they  fail  to  link  their  period 
to  ours  through  the  human  sympathy 
which  makes  all  men  and  times  in- 
telligible and  near. 

The  life  and  pursuits  of  the  people 
in  times  of  peace  are  as  vital,  histor- 
ically, as  their  wars.  The  farmer, 
the  trader,  the  inventor,  the  poet,  the 
man  who  turns  the  lathe  are  mould- 
ers of  the  nation  and,  as  such,  should 
have  their  rightful  place  in  history, 
as  well  as  the  soldier  or  the  statesman. 
The  democratic  state  which  gives 
them  an  orderly  freedom  wherein  to 
achieve  for  themselves  and  for  their 
nation, — and  the  material  results  of 
their  energies  thus  won  under  dem- 
ocratic systems, — are  what  the  states- 
man seeks  to  make  secure  and  the 
soldier  to  defend.  Can  we  really 
understand  the  leading  character  in 
any  scene  of  historic  drama  unless  we 
study  his  environment  and  so  learn 
to  see  him,  not  as  a  strange  being 
standing  out  against  his  nation  and 
his  period  by  reason  of  his  differences, 
but  as  the  sum  of  the  urge  and  desire 
of  his  fellows,  as  the  articulator  for  the 
dumb?  Ibsen,  consummate  historical 
dramatist,  has  defined  the  great  man 
unf  orgetably  in  his  "Kongs-Emneme", 
translated  by  William  Archer 
under   the    title    "The    Pretenders": 
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Who  is  the  greatest  man?  He  whom  the 
cravings  of  his  time  seize  like  a  passion* 
begetting  thoughts  he  himself  cannot  fathom, 
and  pointing  to  paths  which  lead  he  knows 
not  whither,  but  which  he  follows  and  must 
follow  till  he  hears  the  people  shout  for  Joy. 
and.  looking  around  him  with  wondering 
eyes,  finds  himself  the  hero  of  a  erreat 
achievement 

What  Ibsen  uttered  there,  through 
the  mouth  of  Bishop  Nicholas,  went 
into  the  building  of  his  play.  Poet, 
priest,  peasant,  townsman,  back- 
ground the  action  of  the  rival  kings. 
This  method  did  not  originate  with 
Ibsen.  Shakespeare  employed  it  be- 
fore him,  and  the  Greeks  before 
Shakespeare.  It  is  the  dramatic  meth- 
od, essential  to  true  dramatic  form. 
There  is  no  great  drama  without  it. 

Macaulay,  writing  to  be  read  not 
staged,  employed  the  same  principle 
in  narrative.  Who  that  has  read  them 
can  forget  his  few  lines  depicting  the 
brutal  Jeffreys  backgrounded  by  the 
England  of  his  time?  Or  his  presen- 
tation of  William  of  Orange  dominat- 
ing the  historic  stage  against  the 
living  frieze  of  European  conflict? 
If  the  Englishman  has,  indeed,  as  he 
has  been  said  to  have,  more  self- 
knowledge  than  other  nationals,  if  the 
individual  definition  is  clearer  to  him, 
it  is  because  his  country  has  had  at 
least  three  great  historians,  Macaulay, 
Green,  and  Froude — and  a  fourth, 
Shakespeare. 

Our  neighbor  to  the  north  has  fared 
better  than  we  have  in  the  matter  of 
history  vitally  written  and  presented 
in  a  form  easy  for  the  busy  man  of 
today  to  assimilate.  "Canada  and  its 
Provinces"  and  "The  Chronicles  of 
Canada" — the  latter  issued  in  thirty- 
two  small  handy  volumes — coordinate 
Canadian  history  and  present  it  ac- 
curately and  dramatically.  This  is 
history  as  literature,  facts  treated  by 
the  literary  and  not  by  the  "book- 
keeping" method;  the  past  made  alive 


and  significant,  and  the  affairs  of  to- 
day given  an  equal  place  with  those 
of  the  past*  It  is  Canadian  history 
unified,  and  complete  up  to  date;  the 
compendium  of  Canadian  ideals,  ac- 
tivities, and  fruitions. 

The  success  of  these  Canadian 
."Chronicles",  proving  that  there  is  a 
reading  public  for  history  when  his- 
tory is  so  written  that  it  sympatheti- 
cally addresses  the  public,  has  had  an 
effect  on  our  side  of  the  line;  for  it 
has  inspired  the  publication  of  that 
larger  series  "The  Chronicles  of 
America".  These  are  some  fifty 
volumes  which  deal  with  practically 
every  phase  of  the  history  of  the 
North  American  continent.  The 
twenty  volumes  already  issued  indi- 
cate the  vast  scope  of  the  series,  cov- 
ering, as  they  do,  a  range  of  subjects 
from  "The  Spanish  Conquerors"  by 
Irving  Berdine  Richman  and  "Eliza- 
bethan Sea  Dogs"  by  William  Wood, 
to  "The  American  Spirit  in  Litera- 
ture" by  Bliss  Perry;  from  "The 
Passing  of  the  Frontier"  by  Emerson 
Hough  to  "The  Age  of  Big  Business" 
by  Burton  J.  Hendrick;  from  "Pio- 
neers of  the  Old  South"  by  Mary 
Johnston  and  "The  Fathers  of  New 
England"  by  Charles  M.  Andrews  to 
"The  Old  Merchant  Marine"  by  Ralph 
D.  Paine;  from  "Washington  and  His 
Colleagues",  a  chronicle  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Federalism  by  Henry  Jones 
Ford,  to  "The  Boss  and  the  Machine" 
by  Samuel  P.  Orth. 

The  scope  is  wider  here  than  in  the 
Canadian  "Chronicles".  "The  Chron- 
icles of  America"  mark  not  only  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  method  of  pre- 
senting American  history,  but  from 
all  previous  historical  publications. 
Their  plan  is  a  new  one  in  the  world  of 
books.  It  works  out  the  tradition  of 
the  great  historian  in  a  way  that  was 
not  attempted  by  any  of  them;  and 
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,the  result  is  the  story  of  America's 
selfhood — national,  commercial,  social, 
and  educational — ^with  its  chapters 
so  coordinated  and  correlated  that 
the  whole  series  goes  far  toward 
achieving  the  projector's  purpose — 
namely,  a  complete  statement  of 
America  and  of  Americanism. 

Americanism  is  the  dominant  note 
in  these  volumes.  Its  spiritual  mili- 
tancy pervades  them.  These  books 
were  written  during  the  Great  War — 
during  the  first  years  of  it  before 
America  entered  it  as  a  nation,  but 
while  American  youth  in  no  small 
numbers  was  casting  down  the  im- 
plements of  peaceful  pursuits  to  take 
part  in  the  issue,  even  in  many  in- 
stances renouncing  citizenship  to 
strike  for  democracy.  Democracy  in 
the  throes  of  a  life-and-death  struggle 
forced  the  issues  of  the  war  home  to 
the  individual  American.  And  no 
writer  of  American  history  could  re- 
sist the  rays  of  illumination  cast  the 
world  over  from  those  flaming 
trenches  where  not  only  Belgian  and 
French,  but  men  of  the  American's 
own  blood  and  speech,  counted  life  as 
nothing  for  the  sake  of  liberty  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  covenant.  It  was 
a  sublime  hour  in  which  to  pen 
America's  epic,  an  hour  to  make  liter- 
ary crusaders— crusaders,  not  fa- 
natics— in  the  cause  of  Americanism. 
Those  young  Americans  who  surren- 
dered citizenship  to  offer  themselves 
for  a  world's  liberation,  recognized 
then  what  the  mass  of  their  country- 
men saw  more  slowly — in  short,  that 
there  is  a  broader,  nobler  American- 
ism than  mere  citizenship  defines.  The 
stars  light  the  whole  earth  and  reflect 
upon  the  darkest  pool ;  and  only  in  the 
higher  atmosphere,  where  are  neither 
barriers  nor  bounds,  is  the  swift 
strength  of  the  eagle  proved. 

From    the    Atlantic    seaboard — the 


first  frontier  of  the  western  world — 
to  the  Appalachians,  from  the  Appa- 
lachians to  the  Ohio  and  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Pacific,  the  American  has 
spread  his  ideal  and  his  law.  On  fron- 
tier after  frontier,  as  he  wrought  iot 
posterity,  he  has  found  and  inscribed 
the  individual  definition.  The  Great 
War  has  taught  him  that  the  Pacific 
shore  is  not,  for  him,  the  last  frontier. 
It  has  led  him — or  driven  him,  if  you 
choose — out  upon  a  spiritual  frontier 
where  there  is  work  to  be  wrought  for 
humanity  and  the  ages,  a  spiritual 
frontier  where  he  is  to  find  and  in- 
scribe anew  his  individual  definition, 
American  still. 

History  as  literature  has  at  last 
made  its  appearance  in  the  American 
world  of  books.  Therefore  it  seems 
safe  enough  to  prophesy  that  the  old 
style  of  history  writing — the  inade- 
quate, uninterpretative,  and  partisan 
— ^has  had  its  day.  Such  histories  are 
being  weeded  out  of  American  schools 
and  colleges;  just  as  "The  Chronicles 
of  America"  are  ready  to  take  up  the 
first  few  feet  of  space  on  the  emptied 
shelves.  The  shelves  should  be  filled. 
The  talent  and  genius  of  American 
writers  is  called  upon,  by  both  a  na- 
tional and  an  international  need,  to 
adventure  in  the  realm  of  fact.  Macau- 
lay,  excellent  poet  and  incomparable 
essayist,  found,  as  historian  of  his 
country,  a  work  that  demanded  and 
perfected  the  use  of  all  his  varied 
gifts.     And  Shakespeare — ? 

America's  Shakespeare  lags  but  we 
may  at  least  hope  that  somewhere  he 
is  on  the  way.  The  field  of  historic 
drama  is  wide  open.  Its  possibilities 
are  immense.  To  both  the  spoken 
drama  and  the  motion-picture,  Amer- 
ican history  offers  great  themes  and 
stirring  scenes.  To  the  genius  of  the 
playwright,  American  history  should 
appeal  with  the  same  inspiration  that 
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kindled  Shakespeare  to  the  creation 
of  his  historic  dramas ;  and  that  lifted 
Ibsen's  genius  to  its  loftiest  mark  in 
"The  Pretenders"  and  in  "Emperor 
and  Gallilean".  Here  ia  a  field  for  a 
drama  that  shall  endure,  and  that 
shall  take  Its  rank  beside  American 
classics  in  poetry  and  fiction. 

The  theatre  of  Shakespeare's  day 
was  the  great  educator  of  the  nation. 
It  entertained,  thrilled,  and  made  pa- 
triots of  the  nightly  dwellers  in  the 
pit.  Can  we  Americanize  our  non- 
reading  amusement-seekers  of  foreign 
birth  and  foreign  ideas  without  the 
aid  of  the  theatre?  They  are  insa- 
tiable theatregoers.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion worth  considering.  How  better 
can  America  and  Americanism  be  de- 
fined to  them  than  by  the  living,  mov- 
ing, speaking  presentation  of  great 
characters  and  dramatic  scenes  from 


the  true  record  of  the  nation  with 
which  they  have  voluntarily  sought  to 
identify  themselves  through  citizen- 
ship? 
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ENDYMION  SINGS 

BY   AMELIA  JOSEPHINE   BURR 

I  dreamed  the  cold  moon  down  out  of  the  sky 

Upon  my  heart  to  lie 

Shining  and  pure  and  white 

But  cold  no  longer,  through  a  summer  night. 

When  I  awoke  at  dawn,  I  was  alone 

But  happy — I  had  known 

The  body  and  the  soul 

Of  love  made  mine,  in  one  triumphant  whole. 

Never  can  walk  again 

Among  his  fellow  men 

Endymion  as  he  was  before  she  came. 

Nor  is  herself  the  same. 

Where  was  but  silver  snow 

Is  now  a  still  white  fire  too  strong  for  flame. 

As  to  the  kindly  glow 

Of  a  warm  hearth,  I  stretch  my  bands  tonight 

Where  through  my  cottage  window  streams  her  light. 

And  looking  up  I  see 

On  that  far  loveliness,  faint  amethyst 

And  sapphire   shadows,  that  remember  me 

And  how  I  kissed. 
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Among  the  young  Irishmen  who  be- 
gan to  affect  the  future  of  their  native 
land  in  the  opening  years  of  the  new 
century  there  was  none  more  bril- 
liant, more  lovable,  more  certainly 
possessed  of  genius,  than  the  late 
Lieutenant  T.  M.  Kettle.  It  is  not 
as  "Lieutenant  Kettle",  though,  that 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  want  spe- 
cially to  think  of  him  now.  To  us  he 
will  always  be  "Tom  Kettle",  and  we 
shall  remember  him  as  the  most  de- 
lightful and  companionable  human  be- 
ing in  the  Dublin  of  those  days.  You 
would  not  find  a  man  with  a  richer 
vein  of  kindly  humor  and  tender 
charm  in  a  dajr^s  journey  in  Ireland — 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  While 
he  was  the  wittiest  man  in  the  wittiest 
city  in  the  world,  he  was  not  of  those 
who,  in  George  Herbert's  phrase,  "had 
rather  lose  their  friend  than  their 
jest".  He  never  said  an  unkind  thing 
in  his  life — or  if  he  did  it  was  richly 
deserved,  and  Kettle  probably  felt 
sorry  afterward  for  having  said  it. 

People  used  to  treasure  up  his  quips 
and  phrases,  subsequently  retailing 
them  as  "Kettle's  latest".  In  these 
faeetim  of  his  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  mere  verbal  gymnastic,  and 
not  seldom  they  enshrined  a  vital 
truth.  His  remark  about  Home  Rule, 
for  example,  has  become  famous: 
"Home  Rule  may  be  divorce  between 
two  administrations;  it  will  be  a  mar- 
riage between  two  nations.  You  are 
in  any  case  free  to  choose  for  your 
inspiration  between  alimony  and 
matrimony.  The  emphasis  in  either 
case  is  on  the  last  syllable."    In  one 


of  these  essays  he  declares — and  his 
words  could  very  well  serve  as  text  for 
a  whole  series  of  Lampton  lectures — 
"The  Catholics  take  their  beliefs  table 
d'hote,  the  Protestants  theirs  d  la 
carte'\  Once  upon  a  time  he  discov- 
ered what  was  wrong  with  the  author 
of  "A  Story-Teller's  Holiday"— that 
he  was  "suffering  from  the  sick  imagi- 
nation of  the  growing  boy".  Once,  in 
one  of  those  days  of  depression  which 
sometimes  came  to  him  in  the  years 
immediately  before  the  war  he  called 
Dublin  "the  City  of  Dreadful  Whis- 
pers", and  it  was  he  who  first  had  the 
inspiration  to  speak  of  the  "belloquac- 
ity"  of  the  most  versatile  of  living 
English  publicists  and  men  of  letters. 
But  Kettle  was  much  more  than  a 
wit.  He  was  a  first-rate  scholar  in  his 
special  field,  the  national  economics  of 
Ireland,  of  which  subject  he  had  been 
appointed  professor  in  the  National 
University  a  few  years  before  the  war. 
He  sat  as  Nationalist  member  for  East 
Tyrone  for  four  years,  taking  his  seat 
in  1906;  and—after  his  own  leader, 
the  late  John  Redmond — ^he  was  es- 
teemed the  finest  orator  in  the  House 
of  Conmions.  Early  in  his  parliamen- 
tary career  he  made  his  reputation,  in 
London,  as  a  highly-skilled  literary 
journalist.  He  used  to  review  for 
Robert  Lynd  in  the  "Daily  News".  To 
"Public  Opinion",  "The  British  Re- 
view", "The  Dublin  Review",  he  con- 
tributed occasionally,  and  always  with 
rare  distinction.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  few  of  the  best  of  those  short 
"Daily  News"  articles  have  not  been 
added  to  the  present  collection.     One 
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remembers  well,  in  particular,  a  mas- 
terly review  of  Lynd's  "Rambles  in 
Ireland".  He  was  a  poet  besides,  and 
a  fine  poet  too.  By  those  who  were 
privileged  to  hear  him  recite  it,  his 
poem  for  the  unveiling  of  the  Parnell 
monument  can  never  be  forgotten ;  and 
in  his  verses  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  to  Dublin,  in  August,  1912,  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asquith,  he  pays  an 
equally  beautiful  and  poignant  tribute 
to  "The  Chief".  His  noble  lines  to  his 
daughter  Betty,  written  in  the  field 
before  Guillemont,  cannot  be  denied 
their  place  beside  Brooke's  five  son- 
nets, Julian  Grenfell's  "Into  Battle", 
and  the  three  or  four  other  imperish- 
able poems  that  the  Great  War  has 
bestowed  upon  English  literature. 

Of  "The  Day's  Burden:  Studies 
Literary  and  Political,  and  Miscellane- 
ous Essays",  it  will  perhaps  be  sufii- 
cient  to  record  that  it  is  a  much  ampli- 
fied edition  of  the  little  pocketbook  of 
essays  which  Gill  and  Company  of 
Dublin  published  for  Kettle  in  1910. 
The  amplification  is  due  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  various  essays  published  in 
periodicals  since  that  year,  the  topics 
of  several  of  which  reflect  Kettle's  in- 
creasing preoccupation  with  social  and 
economic  questions.  Most  of  the  later 
as  well  as  several  of  the  earlier  essays 
first  entered  print  in  easily  accessible 
reviews  and  magazines.  Two  or  three 
of  these  essays  have  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  special  social  and 
critical  value :  the  essays,  for  example, 
on  "A  New  Way  of  Misunderstanding 
Hamlet"  and  on  "The  Fatigue  of  Ana- 


tole  France".  (Of  the  later  France 
quality,  as  embodied  in  "L'lle  dej 
Pingouins"  there  are  not  many  jroo^ 
brief  treatments;  this  is  one  of  the 
best.)  Both  reverently  and  eloquently 
in  his  fine  apology  for  the  right  kinc 
of  asceticism,  "Body  v.  Soul",  Kettk 
pleads  the  cause  of  the  body.  He 
writes : 

-  We  have  forgotten  that  the  body  is  th4 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  retnembered  i1 
only  at  catechism  time.  But  so  it  is.  and  iz 
the  light  of  this  interpretation  the  trivialities 
of  every  day  shine  with  an  unsuspectec 
poetry.  It  is  an  interpretation  confirnned  by 
all  our  fairest  instincts.  Most  of  us  have 
had  moments  when  sensations  of  -which  w< 
are  commonly  a  little  ashamed  lost  theii 
supposed  grossness,  when  a  cup  of  milli 
drunk  among  the  mountains  had  in  it  a 
lyric  ecstasy,  and  the  least  spiritual  of  the 
senses  was  transfused  with  spirit. 

To  those  who  are  oppressed  by  undue 
pessimism  or  exalted  by  undue  opti- 
mism concerning  the  immediate  future 
of  this  erratic  planet  (if  the  pleonasm 
be  not  unpardonable).  Kettle,  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  of  these  essays, 
"The  Unimportance  of  Politics",  srives 
the  sound  advice  that  they  should, 
nursing  neither  unconquerable  hope 
nor  inviolable  despair,  "ripen  in  the 
joyous  humiliations  of  marria^re  and 
the  dynamic  wisdom  of  the  nurserjr", 
and  "devote  themselves  to  those  pur- 
suits by  which  the  soul  of  man  is  bet- 
tered: a  reduction  of  his  e:olf  handi- 
cap, music,  religion,  and  ascetical  con- 
trol of  the  enlarging  girth". 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  a  voice  oi 
such  wisdom  and  sanity  and  courage 
has  been  forever  stilled. 
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FICTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILED    BT    FRANK    PARKER    STOCKBRIDGB    IN    COOPERATION    WITH    THE    AMERICAN 

LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  folloiDing  liata  of  hooktf  in  demand  in  June  in  the  public  lihrariea  of  the  United  States 
have  been  compiled  from  reports  made  by  two  hundred  renreaentative  libraries,  in  every 
section  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  all  sizes  down  to  ten  thousand  population.  The  order 
of  choice  is  as  stated  by  the  librarians, 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  IhaHez 

2.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 
8.  Patricia  Brent,  Spinster                          Anonymous 

4.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

6.  The  Secret  City  Hugh  Walpole 

6.  The  Arrow  of  Gold  Joseph  Conrad 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


DUTTON 

Penn 

D<«AN 

Harper 

DORAN 
DOUBLEDAY 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zan£  Grey 

3.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

4.  The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

5.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tarkington 


DUTTON 

Harper 
Penn 

DUTTON 

Doubleday 


6.  Dawn 


Eleanor  H,  Porter      Houghton  Miffun 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse   Vicente  Blasco  Ibdiiez 

2.  A  Land-Girl's  Love  Story  Berta  Ruck 

8.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

4.  The  Secret  City  Hugh  Walpole 

5.  The  Arrow  of  Gold  Joseph  Conrad 

6.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  The  Arrow  of  Gold  Joseph  Conrad 

3.  The  Secret  City  Hugh  Walpole 

4.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

5.  A  Land-Girl's  Love  Story  Berta  Ruck 

6.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

WESTERN  STATES 


DUTTON 

DoDD;  Mead 

Penn 

DORAN 

Doubleday 
Harper 


DUTTON 

D0UBI£DAY 

DORAN 

Penn 

Dodd.  Mead 

Harper 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 
8.  Patricia  Brent,  Spinster                          Anonywxms 

4.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

5.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tarkington 

6.  The  Secret  City  Hugh  Walpole 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Barley 

3.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

4.  The  Secret  City  Hugh  Walpole 

5.  A  Land-Girl's  Love  Story  Berta  Ruck 

6.  The  Arrow  of  Gold  Joseph  Conrad 


DUTTON 

Harper 

DORAN 

Penn 

Doubleday 

Doran 


DUTTON 

Penn 

Harper 

Doran 

Dodd,  Mead 

DOUBIJa)AY 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPn^BD     BT    FRANK     PARKKR     8TOCnCB&n>OB     IN     COOPERATION     WITH     THB     AMERICAN     LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION 

The  titlea  have  heen  scored  by  the  eimple  jtroceaa  of  giving  each  a  oredU  of  eix  for  each 
time  it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so  down  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  apnears  in 
sixth  place.  The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order 
of  choice  in  the  table  herewith. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams           Henry  Adams  Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  "And  They  Thougrht  We  Wouldn't  Figrht"  Floyd  Gibbons  Doran 
8.  Belgium                                                        Brand  Whitloek  Appmton 

4.  The  Seven  Purposes                                Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

5.  The  New  Revelation                                   A.  Conan  Doyle  DORAN 

6.  Ten  Years  Near  the  German  Frontier    Maurice  Francis  Egan  Doran 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams           Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  The  Seven  Purposes                                Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

3.  "And  They  Thought  We  Wouldn't  Fight"  Floyd  Gibbons  Doran 

4.  Yashka                                                      Maria  Botchkareva  Stokes 

5.  Belgium                                                      Brand  Whitloek  AppiJ?rON 

6.  The  Seven  Purposes                                Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  Belgium                                                      Brartd  Whitloek  Appubton 

3.  The  New  Revelation                                A.  Conan  Doyle  Doran 

4.  Ten  Years  Near  the  German  Frontier    Maurice  Francis  Egan  Doran 

5.  "And  They  Thought  We  Wouldn't  Fight"  Floyd  Gibbons  Doran 

6.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story            Henry  Morgenthau  Doubleday 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  The  Seven  Purposes                                Margaret  Cameron  Harper 
8.  Belgium                                                      Brand  Whitloek  Appleton 

4.  The  New  Revelation                                A.  Conan  Doyle  Doran 

5.  Ten  Years  Near  the  German  Frontier    Maurice  Francis  Egan  Doran 

6.  "AndTheyThoughtWeWouldn'tFight"  Floyd  Gibbons  Doran 

WESTERN  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  Belgium                                                   Brand  Whitloek  Appleton 
8.  Ten  Years  Near  the  German  Frontier   Maurice  Francis  Egan  Doran 

4.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story            Henry  Morgenthau  Doubleday 

5.  Yashka                                                      Maria  Botchkareva  Stokes 

6.  The  New  Revelation                                A.  Conan  Doyle  Doran 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


I  1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  The  Seven  Purposes  Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

8.  Belgium  Brand  WhiHock  Appleton 

4.  The  New  Revelation  A.  Conan  Doyle  Doran 

6.  Ten  Years  Near  the  German  Frontier   Maurice  Francis  Egan  Doran 

6.  "And  They  Thought  We  Wouldn't  Fight"  Floyd  Gibbons  Doran 
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All  who  have  a  regard  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  literary  journalism  in 
America  mark  with  sincere  regret 
the  passing  of  "The  Bellman",  which 
published  its  last  issue  on  June  28. 
It  was  an  excellent  and  a  thoroughly 
distinctive  publication.  Its  point  of 
view  was  sound  in  wind  and  limb.  It 
took  a  considerable  pride,  to  which  it 
was  well  entitled,  in  fostering  the 
talent  of  a  large  number  of  our  best 
younger  writers,  not  a  few  of  them 
little  or  not  at  all  known  when  first 
they  appeared  in  its  pages.  The  first 
article,  by  the  way,  which  the  present 
editor  of  The  Bookman  had  accepted 
by  a  real  magazine  was  published  in 
"The  Belbnan".  The  magazine  was 
ever  happy  in  its  alertness  to  welcome 
poetry  of  promise.  With  its  quaint 
dress,  its  admirable  typography,  and 
the  rich  cream  paper  upon  which  it 
was  printed,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  the 
eye- 
As  the  New  York  "Evening  Sun" 
says  editorially,  with  its  passing, 
"Minneapolis  where  it  was  published, 
and  the  country  in  general  are  the 
losers.  It  had  a  sense  of  right,  knowl- 
edge, and  judgment  to  guide  it,  and  a 
good  English  style.  It  is  a  pity  it  is 
to  disappear."    The  "Sun"  continues: 

The  motives  for  Its  retirement  are  Just  a 
trifle  obscure,  as  it  made  its  expenses  and  a 
profit  on  the  investment.  It  dies  out  of  debt 
and  returning  the  original  capital  to  the  in- 
vestors. It  had  money  to  fight  for  expansion 
and  simply  did  not  do  so,  because,  apparent- 
ly, it  never  felt  an  impulse  in  that  line. 

Seemingly  the  chief  reason  for  cessation 
is  that  Mr.  William  C.  Edgar,  the  founder, 
editor  and  publisher,  finds  himself  precluded 
by  other  occupations  from  giving  personal 
attention  any  longer  to  the  details  of  editing 
and  is  averse  to  entrusting  them  to  any  one 
else.    Further,  he  shrinks  from  the  inevitable 


time  when  the  paper  should  pass  into  other 
hands  if  it  were  continued  indefinitely.  He 
prefers  the  method  of  "happy  dispatch"  to 
the  slow  and  uncertain  action  of  fate. 


Perhaps  the  recent  Dempsey-Wil- 
lard  fight  at  Toledo  is  not  popularly 
regarded  as  a  literary  event.  It  has, 
however,  literary  connotations.  In 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  erudite 
editorials  which  ever  appeared  in  the 
New  York  "Times",  that  paper  begins 
its  article  of  a  column  and  a  quarter 
by  reminding  us  that: 

William  Haxlitt,  who  in  the  Judgment  of 
Charles  Lamb  was  "one  of  the  finest  and 
wisest  spirits  breathing"  when  "in  his  nat- 
ural and  healthy  state",  wrote  a  lively  essay 
about  the  prizefight  between  Tom  Hickman, 
the  "gasman",  and  Bill  Neate,  which  he  wit- 
nessed after  exposing  himself  to  discomforts 
on  the  Journey  to  the  ringside  such  as  pil- 
grims to  Toledo  the  past  week  did  not  endure. 
Was  Hazlitt  "in  his  natural  and  healthy  state" 
when  he  reveled  in  a  gladiatorial  combat 
between  two  bruisers  with  pickled  hands,  and 
described  their  blood-spilling  valor  as  "the 
high  and  heroic  state  of  man"?  Though 
the  answer  be  a  firm  No,  the  question  in- 
trudes incorrigibly,  Who  won?  Bill  Neate, 
who  gave  the  "gasman"  his  quietus  in  the 
eighteenth  round.  "Where  am  I?  What  is 
the  matter?"  asked  Tom  Hickman.  It  has 
been  a  gory  exhibition,  but  to  see  it  Has- 
litt  regarded  himself  as  privileged.  One  of 
his  companions  on  the  way  back  was  reading 
"The  New  Eloise",  which  prompts  the  friend 
of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Lamb  to  say: 
"Ladies,  after  this  will  you  contend  that  a 
love  for  the  Fancy  is  incompatible  with  the 
cultivation  of  sentiment?" 


The  New  York  "Evening  Post"  re- 
cently had  an  editorial  on  "Books  We 
Lie  About"  with  a  guilty  conscience. 
It  said  that  we  all  cheat  ourselves  into 
believing  that  we  have  read  books  that 
we  know  little  or  nothing  about.  So  we 
do ;  so  we  do,  come  to  think  of  it.  And 
anybody,  anybody  at  all,  will  lie  about 
a  book  if  he  is  hard  enough  pressed. 
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The  Gossip  Shop  knows  a  man,  knows 
him  wi&ll,  in  fact  he  is  the  Gossip 
Shop's  own  brother,  who  not  long  ago 
became  involved  with  a  gentleman  in 
a  discussion  of  the  operas  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan.  Said  this  gentleman  to 
our  brother:  "Of  course,  you  know 
this  one."  It  was  an  uncomfortable 
situation;  but  our  brother  is  an 
honest  man,  and  so  he  piped  up: 
"Nope;  sorry  but  I  don't."  "Well", 
said  the  gentleman,  "doubtless  you 
know  that  one;  you  surely  must."  Our 
brother  was  in  a  pretty  bad  hole  now ; 
but  his  will  to  right  still  held  out,  and 
he  replied,  somewhat  faintly:  "Not 
that  one  either."  The  gentleman  was 
merciless,  quite.  "Probably",  he  pur- 
sued our  brother,  "probably,  then,  you 
don't  know  the  other  one  either."  Our 
brother  was  gone,  lost,  he  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  "Oh !  that  one",  he  cried, 
brightening  up,  "that  one,  indeed !  I 
most  certainly  do.  Delightful  thing, 
delightful  thing  I' 


i>» 


"The  Unpop"  is  no  more.  Or  rather 
it  no  longer  so  calls  itself.  Fact  is  it 
seemed  to  be  too  unpop.  Yep;  "The 
Unpartizan  Review"  appeared  in 
place  of  the  July  number  of  "The  Un- 
popular Review".  In  a  leading  article, 
among  a  good  many  other  topics,  the 
editor  discourses  concerning  the 
change  of  title.  When  six  years  ago 
the  magazine  was  started  it  was  told 
that  it  could  never  succeed  under  its 
title.  One  friend  of  the  management 
wrote  in:  "Why  in,  something  or 
other,  The  Unpopular  Review'?"  He 
continued:  "I  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  held  nothing  I  would  care  for ; 
and  so,  although  it  was  yours,  didn't 
subscribe.  But  one  of  your  readers 
sent  me  a  subscription  last  Christmas, 
and  I  find  in  it  much  that  interests 
me."  An  extract  from  a  recent  volun- 
teered letter  regardirg  the  title  be- 


gins :    "For  the  love  of  Mike,  Mr. , 

don't  change  the  name  of  The  Un- 
pop' !" 

The  editor  explains  that  the  old 
name  died  hard, — 

.  .  .  .  harder  with  us  than  with  anybody 
else.  Nearly  everybody  whom  we  consulted 
regrarding  a  new  name  beggred  us  to  hold  on 
to  the  old  one.  But  they  are  of  the  limited 
constituency  that  can  catch  on.  The  country's 
leading  professor  of  Journalism  raised  a 
laugh  at  our  expense  and  his  own  by  unin- 
tentionally exclaiming  at  a  Century  Club 
table,  "Why !  The  name  is  the  best  thing 
about  'The  Review'." 

He  unbosoms  himself  further  say- 
ing that  while  "The  Review"  had  a 
greater  sticcds  d'esinme  than  he  could 
have  hoped  for, — 

.  .  .  .  perhaps  we  may  as  well  own  up 
that  we  are  now  well  content  to  forego  a  title 
which,  as  more  than  one  friend  who  likes  it 
nevertheless  said  "throws  down  a  challenge 
to  every  opponent".  We  are  not  as  bellicose 
as  we  were  when  we  took  that  title :  we  are 
six  years  older,  have  had  two  boys  in  the 
army,  and  have  had  enough  of  fighting.  And 
in  many  other  ways  we  have  realized  that 
fighting  is  not  as  good  as  informing  and 
explaining  and  conciliating  and  co-operating. 

And  in  conclusion: 

Anybody  who  read  the  scrap  on  partizan- 
ship  in  the  last  "Casserole"  will  know  a 
leading  cause  of  the  selection  of  our  present 
title.  We  trust,  indeed,  that  the  title  applies 
to  our  whole  record,  and  will  apply  until  the 
end.  Yet  it  gives  an  impression  of  more  ex- 
clusive attention  to  politics  than  we  intend. 
But  there  will  be  an  objection  to  any  title 
that  has  any  meaning  of  much  merit ;  but 
ordinary  misapprehensions  conveyed  by  a 
title  ought  to  be  easily  corrected  by  the  con- 
tents. 

Speaking  merely  for  itself  the 
Gossip  Shop  should  say  that  it  was  in 
sentiment  always  a  kind  of  a  pal  of 
"The  Unpop",  and  it  has  a  hearty 
greeting  for  the  magazine  under  its 
new  name. 


Joseph  Alexander  Altsheler,  writer 
of  stories  of  adventure  for  boys  and 
the  editor  of  the  "Thrice  a  Week 
World",  died  of  heart  disease  at  his 
home  in  New  York  early  in  June, 
aged  fifty-seven  years.    His  books  for 
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boys  include  "The  Sun  of  Saratoga", 
"A  Herald  of  the  West",  "The  Last 
Rebel",  "In  Circling  Camps",  "My 
Captive",  "Guthrie  of  the  Times", 
"The  Young  Trailers",  "The  Forest 
Runners",  "The  Free  Rangers",  "The 
Horsemen  of  the  Plains",  "The  Guns 
of  Europe",  "The  Rulers  of  the  Lakes", 
and  many  others.  Probably  no  pres- 
ent-day writer  of  books  for  boys  ap- 
proaches, in  year  in  and  year  out  popu- 
larity, Mr.  Altsheler.  He  had  over 
forty  books  to  his  credit,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  run  through  at  least 
ten  generous  printings.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  Alger,  Henty,  or  any  of  the 
boys'  favorites  of  the  past  ever  en- 
joyed a  larger  sale  in  an  equal  period 
of  time.  Shortly  before  Mr.  Alt- 
sheler's  death  his  publishers  reported 
that  they  were  at  that  time  reprinting 
fourteen  of  Altsheler's  books. 


There  are  a  number  of  peculiarities 
of  the  literary  supplements  of  the 
New  York  "Sun".  One  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  "Books  and  the  Book 
World"  may  be  said  to  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Gossip  Shop,  its  uncom- 
mon readability.  Another  is  the  habit 
of  its  editor,  "Bill"  Overton,  of  letting 
its  front  page  story  deal  with  any 
book  which  he  has  happened  most  to 
fancy  in  one  week,  without  any  mathe- 
matical calculation,  so  to  say,  as  to 
whether  it  really  is  the  most  "im- 
portant" book  of  the  moment.  Per- 
haps the  most  peculiar  peculiarity, 
however,  of  this  newspaper  supple- 
ment is  a  technical  one,  and  has  prob- 
ably not  been  noticed  by  the  general 
reader;  but  it  is  a  puzzle  to  a  pro- 
fessional makeup  man  how  Mr.  Over- 
ton always  contrives  to  manage  it. 
And  this  is  the  fact  that  no  article  in 
"Books  and  the  Book  World"  ever 
turns  the  page. 


The  Gossip  Shop  is  happy  to  an- 
nounce a  new  juvenile  department  in 
The  Bookman. 

Annie  Carroll  Moore,  supervisor  of  work 
with  children  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject  of 
children's  books  and  reading,  will  review  the 
new  publications  for  a  twelvemonth  in  a 
series  of  articles  beginning  with  the  Septem- 
ber number.  Since  there  is  at  present  no  sus- 
tained reviewing  of  children's  books  In  this 
country  or  in  England,  the  department  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  great  interest  to  au- 
thors, publishers,  librarians,  booksellers, 
parents,  and  teachers. 

Miss  Moore  will  contribute  articles  on 
the  reading  of  young  people  (between  14  and 
18)  as  well  as  on  the  reading  of  children 
under  ten  years  old.  The  treatment  will  be 
suggestive  and  informing  rather  than  pre- 
scriptive in  character. 

This  bimonthly  feature  will  comprise  a 
scries  of  reviews  of  new  books  (1919-1920 
publications),  critical  estimates  and  compar- 
ative consideration  of  older  publications,  dis- 
cussion of  principles  of  selection  of  children's 
books,  short  reading  lists,  etc. 

Reviews  of  children's  books  are 
generally  confined  to  the  Christmas 
season.  An  interesting  feature  of 
this  new  department  is  that  among 
the  articles  will  be  a  spring  review  of 
children's  books  probably  in  the  April 
magazine,  and  a  review  of  vacation 
books  (old  and  new),  perhaps  in  the 
June  number.  There  will  be  several 
articles  on  the  fall  and  holiday  books. 


The  advertising  copy  writer  for  the 
American  publishers  of  Leonard  Mer- 
rick does,  the  Gossip  Shop  thinks,  the 
public  a  wrong.  He  certainly  does 
not  follow  the  authorities  on  the 
psychology  of  reading.  William  Haz- 
litt  declared  that  he  was  never  able 
to  read  a  book  through  after  thirty; 
Samuel  Butler,  reflecting  in  his  "Note- 
Books"  on  "What  Audience  to  Write 
For",  says:  "People  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  read  a  good 
deal;  after  thirty  their  reading  drops 
off  and  by  forty  is  confined  to  each 
person's  special  subject,  newspapers 
and  magazines".  And  so  on.  There 
is  an  essay  about  all  of  this  in  "W. 
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S.  P.".  Nevertheless,  this  copy  writer 
announces  in  the  papers  that:  "If 
you  are  past  thirty  years,  have  a  touch 
of  sentiment,  and  enjoy  the  whimsical 
— introduce  yourself  at  once  to  Leon- 
ard Merrick.  Take  with  you  on  your 
vacation  'Conrad  in  'Quest  of  His 
Youth',  The  Actor-Manager',  and 
'Cynthia'."  Man  alive  I  5t  was  a  num- 
ber of  years  under  thirty  when  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Gossip 
Shop  first  fell  upon  all  these  books. 
He  found  no  difficulty  at  all  about 
enjoying  them,  and  (while  he  is  em- 
barrassed at  suggesting  how  a  first- 
rate  publishing  house  should  write 
its  advertisements)  he  is  glad  he  was 
not  told  then  that  he  should  wait 
until  he  was  thirty  before  introducing 
himself  to  Leonard  Merrick. 


The  "0.  Henry"  Hotel  at  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  opened  its  doors 
to  the  public  with  a  housewarming 
celebration  on  the  evening  of  July  2. 
Among  the  guests  of  honor  were  the 
author's  widow  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Oscar  Cesare,  wife  of  the  car- 
toonist, and  Professor  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  head  of  the  department  of 
English  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  0.  Henry's  biographer. 
It  is  reported  that  the  guests  agreed 
that  no  memorial  could  be  more  appro- 
priate for  "0.  Henry"  than  a  hotel, 
and  that  no  other  would  have  more 
pleased  his  fancy.  "A  lot  of  famous 
writers",  said  one  guest,  "have  houses 
they  once  occupied  preserved  in  their 
honor.  But  0.  Henry  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  hotels.  A  hotel  is  repre- 
sentative of  him  as  no  house  could  be, 
and  representative,  too,  of  his  stories, 
which  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
transient  guests  of  life,  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  present-day  existence  who 
found  in  hotels  and  restaurants  the 
setting  for  so  many  of  their  poignant 


adventures."  A  portrait  of  Sidney 
Porter  hangs  in  the  lounging  room  of 
the  hotel,  the  silver  and  linen  is  all 
marked  with  his  familiar  pen  name, 
and  in  many  of  the  rooms  illustrations 
from  his  works  decorate  the  walls. 


Being  a  war  librarian  in  Siberia, 
even  in  midwinter,  is  not  all  drudgery. 
There  is  only  one  individual  occupy- 
ing precisely  that  sort  of  a  position. 
He  is  Professor  Harry  demons,  late 
reference  librarian  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, who  was  "borrowed"  last 
autumn  by  the  American  Library 
Association  from  the  University  of 
Nanking,  where  he  is  professor  of 
English  and  university  librarian.  Pro- 
fessor demons  was  assigned  to  es- 
tablish a  Library  War  Service  for  the 
American  troops  at  Vladivostok.  His 
letters  to  the  Washington  headquar- 
ters form  an  interesting  and  humor- 
ous record  of  librarianship  under 
difficulties.  Here  is  one  instance  he 
reports,  which  he  says  is  unique  in 
his  libraiy  experience,  and  which 
strikes  one  also  as  probably  unique 
among  library  criticisms: 

A  door-fllllng  specimen  of  an  enlisted  man. 
who  had  borrowed  Douglas  Fairbanks's 
**Liaugh  and  Live",  brought  it  back,  mUdly 
disgusted. 

"This  ain't  what  I  want  I  thought  it 
was  a  funny  book.'* 

**And  you  didn't  find  it  funny?"  I  inquired. 

"Naw.  Say,  have  you  got  anything  like 
Elinor  Olyn's  Three  Weeks*?  Elinor  Glyn's 
so— so — well,  adentifio,  you  know." 

The  soldier  finally,  after  much  rummaging 
of  the  shelves  of  the  improvised  library,  went 
away  triumphantly  with  Mrs.  Htmiphry 
Ward's  "Marriage  &  la  Mode". 

It  was  not  the  same  soldier  but  an- 
other enlisted  man  who  remarked  to 
Professor  demons  that  "The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post"  was  too  highbrow 
for  him!  And  although  it  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  books,  the  conclusion 
expressed  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Siberian  expedition  that  "war- 
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fare  unfixed  one  for  the  sterner  pur- 
suits of  life"  seems  worth  recording. 

Professor  Clemons's  early  efforts 
to  ''introduce  the  short  story  into  the 
long  Siberian  nights"  were  handi- 
capped somewhat  by  the  fragmentary 
character  of  the  materials  he  had  to 
work  with.  These  consisted  of  sev- 
eral boxes  of  books  and  magazines 
contributed  by  the  good  people  of 
Manila  and  shipped  up  from  the 
Philippines  on  an  army  transport. 
They  ranged  all  the  way  from  an  in- 
complete file  of  "The  Bowler's  Maga- 
zine" to  a  number  of  non-consecutive 
copies  of  "Butterick  Patterns",  and 
included  quantities  not  only  of  books 
without  covers,  but  of  books  whose 
value  lay  chiefly  in  their  covers.  But 
even  for  the  small  amount  of  wheat 
that  could  be  culled  out  of  this  chaff, 
the  soldiers  were  grateful  when  Pro- 
fessor demons,  with  the  aid  of  Aus- 
trian prisoners  of  war  who  had  in 
some  way  or  other  been  brought  all 
the  way  from  the  European  front,  got 
the  boxes^  unpacked  and  sorted;  and 
the  books  were  then  put  into  circu- 
lation. One  package  of  eighty  books 
sent  to  a  detached  unit  outside  of 
Vladivostok  had  a  circulation  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  in  the  first  two 
weeks. 

And  when  the  books  sent  across  the 
Pacific  from  the  United  States  finally 
arrived,  a  hundred  cases  of  them,  how 
eagerly  the  soldiers  did  read  them! 
Here  is  Professor  Clemons's  report 
of  the  first  twenty  of  the  new  books 
taken  out: 

Adkins,  Historical  Backgrounds   (Captain) 
Austin,  Unchained  Russia  (Captain) 
Balrnsfather,  Fragments  from  France  (Lieu- 
tenant) 
Boyer  and  Speranshi,  Russian  Reader   (Ser- 
geant) 
Breasted.  Ancient  Times  (Lieutenant) 
Churchill,  A  Traveller  in  War  T^me   (Lieu- 
tenant) 
Doyle.  A  Study  in  Scarlet  (Lieutenant) 


Dumy.  General  History  of  the  World,  Vol. 

I   (Sergeant) 
Fairbanks,  Laugh  and  Live  (Private) 
Fish.  The  Development  of  American  Nation- 
ality  (Lieutenant) 
Futrelle.  My  Lady's  Garter  (Captain) 
Graham,  The  Way  of  Martha  and  the  Way 

of  Mary   (Lieutenant) 
Hazen,  Alsace-Lorraine    (Lieutenant) 
Hazen.  Europe  Since  1815   (Lieutenant) 
Milyoukon,   Russian   Realities  and   Problems 

(Captain) 
Page.  How  to  Run  an  Automobile   (Private) 
Poole.  The  Dark  People   (Lieutenant) 
Robinson.     Mediaeval     and     Modem     Times 

(Lieutenant) 
Wells,  Tono-Bungay   (Captain) 
Wiener,  Interpretation  of  the  Russian  People 
(Captain) 

For  a  central  library  Professor 
demons  was  assigned  a  room  in  an 
army  post-office  building.  This  was 
converted  into  a  library  by  the  simple 
process  of  purchasing  a  padlock  for 
the  door  at  a  cost  of  thirty-eight 
cents.  That  was  the  only  cash  ex- 
penditure. The  cost  in  "elbow  grease" 
is  best  told  in  Professor  Clemons's 
own  words: 

The  enlisted  man  who  was  loaned  to  me 
several  weeks  ago  to  help  open  and  unpack 
the  twenty-four  boxes  of  old  periodicals  and 
books,  nearly  broke  his  back  and  did  break 
his  hatchet  over  the  Job.  When  I  dismissed 
him  the  mess  was  beyond  my  powers  of  de- 
scription. I  Judge  that  the  soldier  thought 
the  situation  was  hopeless,  for  he  didn't  come 
back  untU  one  afternoon  this  past  week. 
Meantime  the  periodicals  hs^  been  distrib- 
uted, the  boxes  and  the  room  cleaned  out, 
shelves  put  in,  and  books  arranged  on  the 
shelves.  As  I  glanced  up  from  my  work  I  saw 
him  standing  in  the  door,  with  mouth  wide 
open.  At  my  nod  he  fairly  exploded:  "My 
God,  you've  got  it  cleaned  up!"  .  .  .  On 
that  previous  day  he  had,  while  rubbing  his 
back,  confided  in  me  that  he  wanted  to  read 
a  book  by  Marie  Corelli.  This  time  it  was 
waiting  for  him. 

The  Siberian  nights  are  long,  and 
there  is  little  for  the  American  sol- 
diers to  do  there.  Just  what  part 
books  are  playing  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  men's  morale  cannot  of  course 
be  precisely  assessed,  but  they  do  play 
a  part.  In  Siberia,  as  in  the  camps 
at  home  or  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  the 
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librarian,  like  the  chaplain,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  man,  and  the  Red  Gross  worker, 
becomes  the  recipient  of  many  inti- 
mate confidences.  Knotty  problems 
covering  every  question  under  the  sun 
in  and  out  of  books  are  put  up  to  him 
for  decision. 

Professor  Clemens  writes: 

Having  been  reference  librarian  at  Prince- 
ton for  five  years,  I  am  not  without  experi- 
ence in  the  range  of  reference  questions.  But 
yesterday  I  got  one  from  an  embarrassed 
corporal  which  even  the  Justly  praised  selec- 
tion in  the  A.  L«.  A.  cases  failed  to  answer. 
After  waiting  until  no  one  besides  himself 
and  your  representative  was  in  the  little 
library,  he  sidled  up  and  asked,  "How  can 
one  get  married  in  Vladivostok?"  The  "one** 
was.  of  course,  the  speaker,  and  the  girl,  a 
Russian.  The  answer  was  a  matter  for  com- 
manding officers  and  consuls  to  express.  But 
the  query  led  to  two  long  conversations  in 
the  library,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
try  to  make  sure  that  the  boy  did  not  alto- 
gether blink  the  future  in  the  glamour  of  the 
present  I  suppose  that  here  is  a  bit  of  our 
new  internationalism.  And  the  United 
States  has  had  two  millions  overseas! 


While  one  set  of  English  publishers 
are  acting  on  the  supposition  that  the 
reading  world  is  weary  of  war,  and 
does  not  desire  to  read  anything  con- 
cerning the  conflict  which  has  con- 
vulsed Europe  for  five  years,  another 
school  declares  that  for  as  long  as  the 
present  generation  endures,  the  war 
will  be  the  only  reading  for  thousands 
of  intelligent  human  beings.  Certain 
it  is  that  any  really  new  historical 
document  throwing  light  on  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  great  struggle,  has 
an  extraordinary  attraction  for  many 
people.  Hence  the  great  success  of 
Lord  French's  book.  The  acute  in- 
terest aroused  in  England  by  Brand 
Whitlock's  wonderful  work,  "Belgium 
Under  German  Occupation",  is  an- 
other case  in  point.  So  far  there  has 
been  no  civilian  war  diary  of  the  kind 
which  former  wars,  and  especially  the 
French  Revolution,  produced.  The 
nearest  approach  to  anything  of  the 
kind  were  the  volumes  published  by 


the  distinguished  portrait-painter, 
Jacques  Blanche.  They  show  how  the 
outbreak  of  war  affected  the  existence 
— and  shook  the  nerve  and  feeling — 
of  a  very  distinguished  and  very  suc- 
cessful French  artist.  M.  Blanche 
can  write,  and  the  book  deserves  a 
place,  even  if  only  a  modest  place,  in 
every  future  war  library,  for  it  gives 
a' side  of  war  life  which  no  one  else 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  give. 
M.  Blanche  was  at  Dieppe  in  that  fate- 
ful August  of  1914,  and  he  describes 
not  only  his  own  feelings,  but  that  of 
all  the  people  round  him,  and  rather 
indirectly  he  includes  all  that  was  said 
to  him  by  the  delightful  and  dis- 
tinguished Englishwoman  who  is  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  no  publisher, 
however  acute,  however  sympathetic, 
however  much  in  touch  with  his  pub- 
lic, knows  in  the  least  what  that  public 
will  suddenly  discover  they  desire  to 
read.  It  not  only  frequently,  but  gen- 
erally, happens  that  a  book  destined 
to  be  "a  big  seller"  has  gone  ^he  round 
of  the  publishers  before  it  found  a 
home.  This  of  course  is  especially 
true  of  fiction.  The  reading  public  is 
a  dumb  public.  It  has  no  way  of  ex- 
pressing its  feelings,  its  likings,  and 
its  prejudices.  The  professional  critic 
is  as  far  apart  from  the  big  public 
as  a  human  being  can  well  be  of  any 
body  of  opinion  contemporary  to  him- 
self. In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
— and  it  is  curious  that  it  should  be 
so — a  "big  seller"  by  a  new  hand 
receives  very  bad  notices,  and  so 
makes  its  way  in  spite  of,  and  not 
because  of,  praise  from  the  news- 
papers, and  from  those  who  set  up 
to  be  guides  of  the  public. 


Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  ex- 
Minister  to  Denmark,  and  author  of 
"Ten  Years  Near  the  German  Fron- 
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tier",  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  at  Columbia's  one 
hundred  and  sixty-fifth  commence- 
ment. 


gained    by    the    unfoldment    by    the 
spirit  of  its  own  inherent  powers' 
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Cardinal  Mercier  has  written  his 
memoirs,  and  arrangements  have  now 
been  completed  for  their  publication 
in  both  serial  and  book  form  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  said  that 
a  London  daily  has  paid  a  great  price 
for  the  right  to  print  portions  of  the 
Cardinal's  wonderful  story.  The  book 
will  be  issued  in  America  in  the  fall. 
The  date  of  Cardinal  Mercier's  visit 
to  this  country  is  not  yet  definitely 
fixed,  but  he  is  expected  to  arrive  in 
October.  He  says,  in  a  recent  inter- 
view: 

I  shall  put  myself  entirely  In  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons  on  my  arrival,  and  he  will 
arrange  my  program.  I  shall  probably  visit 
the  universities,  but  I  have  but  one  thought, 
namely,  to  thank  the  big,  wonderful  America 
for  all  that  she  has  done  for  Belgrium  and 
Christian  civilization,  and  for  the  help  she 
has  given  in  food,  clothing,  etc. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  final  success  was 
due  to  the  intervention  of  the  American 
army.  The  rapid  formation  of  a  complete 
American  army  has  been  a  constant  cause 
of  admiration  and  wonder,  but  I  have  already 
said  this  to  many  Americana 


There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  doing 
in  the  new  magazine  way  over  in  Lon- 
don just  now.  In  June,  it  is  reported, 
appeared  the  first  number  of  "The 
Story  Magazine".  It  contained  a  new 
poem  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  About  the 
same  time  was  published  the  second 
number  of  "Vision",  said  to  be  a 
"magazine  and  review  of  mysticism 
and  spiritual  reconstruction",  edited 
by  Dorothy  Grenside  and  Galloway 
Kyle.  The  London  "Bookman"  de- 
scribes the  contents  as  "An  excellent 
miscellany  of  prose  and  verse  which 
challenges  the  materialistic  teachings 
of  scientists  and  spiritualists,  appeals 
to  all  who  are  seeking  'true  vision', 
and    holds    that    'spiritual    truth    is 


A  bad  lot — actors,  authors,  editors, 
burglars,  etc.  The  magazine  "The 
Smart  Set"  does  not,  according  to  the 
periodical  "The  Writer", — use: 

.  .  .  ,  war  stories,  war  poems,  or  war 
plays ;  poems  of  more  than  forty  lines ;  stories 
about  actors,  authors,  editors,  burglars,  pros- 
titutes, newspaper  reporters,  aviators,  vice 
crusaders,  of  spies ;  stories  in  which  the 
man  and  girl  meet  in  a  Pullman  car  or  in  a 
Greenwich  Village  eating-house;  stories  of 
politics,  of  the  occult,  of  college  life,  of  the 
cow  country,  or  of  A.  D.  2000 ;  Jokes  or  anec- 
dotes; epigrams  that  are  uplifting  or  that 
embody  puns ;  one-act  plays,  which  open 
with  the  plot  being  explained  into  a  telephone ; 
stories  that  have  been  printed  elsewhere, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  or  translations,  un- 
less accompanied  by  the  written  authoriza- 
tion of  the  original  author;  or  stories  or 
poems  dealing  with  death. 


On  the  day  of  the  death  of  Joyce 
Kilmer  in  France,  there  appeared  in 
The  Bookman  the  poem  by  his  friend 
John  Bunker  referring  to  Kilmer,  and 
called  "On  Bidding  Farewell  to  a  Poet 
Gone  to  the  Wars".  This  poem  is  in- 
cluded in  a  collection  of  Mr.  Bunker's 
verse,  "Shining  Fields  and  Dark 
Towers",  to  be  published  this  fall. 
Another  poem  in  the  volume  com- 
memorating Mr.  Bunker's  friendship 
with  Kilmer  is  called  "The  Sjplendid 
Stranger".  The  longest  and  most  im- 
portant poem  in  the  book  is  "Quest 
and  Haven",  a  memorial  poem  on 
Francis  Thompson.  Mr.  Bunker  was 
bom  at  Cincinnati  and  educated  at 
Jesuit  College  in,  that  city.  After  en- 
gaging in  a  variety  of  occupations 
he,  as  he  puts  it,  "suddenly  gave  up  all 
work  and  devoted  four  years  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  and  composition 
of  poetry".  Upon  coming  to  New 
York,  Mr.  Bunker  at  once  became  in- 
timately associated  with  Kilmer  in  his 
work  on  the  New  York  "Times"  Sun- 
day Magazine  and  Book  Review,  "The 
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Literal^  Digest",  and  in  lectures  and 
various  literary  ventures;  and  on  Kil- 
mer's entering  the  army  he  succeeded 
him  as  lecturer  on  poetry  at  New 
York  University. 


Robert  Nichols  has  apparently  got 
home.  In  a  letter  from  Frank  Swin- 
nerton  just  received  by  a  correspon- 
dent in  New  York  Mr.  Swinnerton 
says  that  Mr.  Nichols  reports  that  he 
(Swinnerton)  is  well  known  in  the 
United  States;  and  Mr.  Swinnerton 
asks  if  that  is  really  true. 


Porter  Emerson  Browne  is  at  work 
upon  an  article  about  Charles  Hanson 
Towne,  editor  of  "McClure's  Maga- 
zine'\  which  will  appear  in  an  early 
number  of  The  Bookman.  Mr. 
Towne's  latest  book,  a  volume  of  verse 
— "A  World  of  Windows",  has  recent- 
ly been  published. 


Thomas  Hardy,  as  was  the  case 
with  George  Meredith,  has  always 
been  far  more  interested  in  his  own 
poetic  work  than  in  the  prose  he 
wrote.  That  being  so,  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  appropriate  in  the 
tribute  which  a  number  of  his  friends 
have  decided  to  pay  him.  The  tribute 
is  to  take  the  form  of  a  manuscript 
anthology  of  the  work  of  living  poets. 
Each  poet  has  been  asked  to  copy  out 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  (uniform  with 
that  sent  to  all  the  other  contributors) 
the  poem — preferably  a  sonnet — ^which 
he  considers  his  best  work.  The  com- 
mittee is  headed  by  the  Poet  Laureate, 
Robert  Bridges,  and  it  includes  Sir 
Henry  Newbolt,  John  Masefield,  and 
Walter  de  la  Mare.  The  Honorable 
Secretary  is  Captain  Siegfried  Sas- 
soon,  whom  many  English  writers 
consider  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
now  living  war  poets. 


Amy  Lowell,  whom  The  Bookman 
is  happy  to  number  amons:  the  con- 
tributors to  the  magazine,  has  com- 
piled ''A  Bookshelf  of  Modem  Poets". 
The  collection  contains  ftfty-five  titles. 
Miss  Lowell  has  reviewed  all  the 
volumes  of  the  last  dozen  years  in 
making  her  list,  and  only  work  which 
she  deems  the  best  expression  of  the 
several  writers,  as  well  as  work  au- 
thentically modem,  has  been  in- 
cluded. Miss  Lowell  herself,  Edgar 
Lee  Masters,  John  Masefield,  Vachel 
Lindsay,  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  "H.  D.'% 
Carl  Sandburg  and  other  representa- 
tive new  poets  are  grouped  in  this 
"Bookshelf". 


Maybe  it  is,  and  maybe  it  isn't. 
That  is,  right.  Anyhow  it  is  in  the 
book :  "For  my  part,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  there  was  nothing  be- 
tween Antony  and  Cleopatra  but  an 
economic  situation,  and  it  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  evidence  than 
is  ever  likely  to  be  available,  thank 
Grod,  to  persuade  me  that  Tiberius  was 
as  blameless  a  monarch  as  King 
George  V".  From  "The  Moon  and 
Sixpence"  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 


When  Joseph  Hergesheimer  Vrote 
"Java  Head",  the  question  which 
formed  on  the  lips  of  those  to  whom 
Hergesheimer  mattered  was  **What 
next"?  Which  question  has  been 
answered  by  Joseph  himself  in  "Linda 
Condon"  now  running  serially  and  to 
be  published  in  book  form  in  the  fall. 

Speaking  of  "Linda"  the  author 
says  in  a  letter  to  Carl  Van  Vechten : 

You  well  know,  my  dear  Carl,  for  how 
longr  I  liave  wanted  to  write  the  story  of 
Linda  Condon,  that  charming  grave  child 
with  her  straight  black  bang  and  vivid  blue 
eyes,  placed  with  her  light-hearted  mother 
in  hotels  of  amaxing  adornment  Here,  at 
last,  it  is.  But— a  thing,  it  seems,  ineviuble 
and  which  we  forgot  to  discuss — Linda  grew 
up.     She   lost   the   childhood   that  was   my 
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first  concern  and  her  story  developed  into 
the  record  of  a  sustained  affair  of  the  heart. 

Here,  then,  is  Linda's  story — ^how  she  left 
the  luxury  of  her  crisp  rihbons.  her  need  for 
gold,  for  her  moment  of  almost  perfect 
vision.  How  could  I  have  given  her  more? 
And,  since  I  wrote  "Linda  Condon",  it  must 
be,  for  the  disceminff  like  yourself,  funda- 
mentally my  story  as  well  as  hers. 

The  history  ^of  an  inordinate  number  of 
faults!  If  Linda  Condon  had  no  education, 
neither  had  I;  and  if  her  companions  were 
often  not  selected  from  among  the  frugal 
and  correct,  neither  were  mine. 

Together  we  rose  from  the  most  insidi- 
ous dangers  to  a  surprising  security.  You 
know  my  life  and  my  friends — what,  in  the 
charge  of  an  absent-minded  Providence, 
could  be  more  overpaid? — and  you  have  seen 
Dorothy.  You  have,  too,  generously  com- 
mended my  writing.  Well,  it  is  honest.  I 
have  never,  I  think,  lied  there;  or  if  I  did. 
it  was  such  a  small  evasion  as  you  could 
smile  at.  I  must  put  down  what  I  believe, 
and  then  hope  for  support. 


A  new  publishing  house  has  recently 
come  into  being  in  England — Messrs. 
Philip  Allan  and  Ck>mpany  of  5,  Qual- 
ity-court, Chancery-lane,  London, 
W.C.2.  The  head  of  the  firm.  Captain 
P.  B.  M.  Allan,  who  has  recently  been 
demobilized,  is  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
Cambridge  University,  and  was  for- 
merly subeditor  and  assistant  reader 
in  the  house  of  Smith,  Elder  and  Com- 
pany, and  on  the  staff  of  "The  Corn- 
hill  Magazine". 


The  second  of  the  series  of  Book- 
man articles  by  Frank  Swinnerton, 
whose  paper  ''Novelist-Baiting''  was 
published  in  the  June  issue,  will  be  an 
article  on  Jane  Austen,  soon  to  ap- 
pear. 


In  her  recent  book,  "Revolutionary 
Days",  Princess  Cantacuzene  tells  the 
following  incident  of  peculiar  interest 
to  Americans:  Prince  Cantacuzene 
was  arrested  by  the  revolutionists  but 
soon  released.  "He  was  none  the 
worse  for  his  trial",  the  Princess 
writes,  "except  for  tlie  loss  of  his 


sword  and  revolver,  which  had  been 
stolen.  These  he  had  greatly  valued, 
the  sword  having  been  worn  through 
the  Turkish  War  by  an  uncle  of  his, 
and  the  revolver  carried  by  my  own 
father  (General  F.  D.  Grant)  through 
his  campaigns.' 


»t 


Clement  K.  Shorter  is  now  in  his 
weekly  "literary  letter"  to  "The 
Sphere",  informing  readers  of  that 
paper  of  "the  glamour  of  New  York". 
In  the  issue  of  that  publication  just 
come  to  hand  "C.  K.  S."  discusses  sky- 
scrapers. New  York  churches,  Broad- 
way, Chinatown,  the  Bowery,  hotels, 
and  so  on.  He  declares:  "Ten  days 
in  New  York  have  made  me  the  most 
pro-American  of  all  England's  sons". 
In  his  next  letter,  he  says,  he  will 
write  about  the  "wonderful  libraries 
of  New  York,  public  and  private. 
New  York  is  indeed  a  bookman's 
paradise." 

"The  Earthquake"  by  Arthur  Train 
has  been  translated  and  published  in 
France  under  the  title  "L'Am6rique 
et  la  Secousse  de  la  Guerre". 


Rex  Beach  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent, and  Booth  Tarkington  vice-pres- 
ident, of  the  Authors'  League  by  the 
council  of  that  body. 


Writing  on  Charles  Kingsley  in  the 
June  London  "Bookman"  (a  Charles 
Kingsley  number)  R.  Ellis  Roberts 
has  this  to  say: 

Certain  superior  modem  critics  are  fond 
of  referrinsT  to  the  works  of  the  great  Vic- 
torians as  "dead"  or  as  "unread".  The  ques- 
tion of  death  may  be  difficult  to  decide,  for 
people's  conceptions  of  life  differ;  but  the 
other  accusation  "unread"  is  easy  to  meet. 
I  do  not  suppose  all  the  purchasers  of  books 
in  popular  libraries  read  all  they  get;  but 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  one  buys 
novels  of  old  authors  purely  out  of  fashion. 
A  sense  of  duty  might  make  a  man  buy 
Qlbbon  or  Burke;  but  if  he  buys  "The  Wo- 
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man  In  White"  or  "Hard  Cash"  or  "Mary 
Barton"  he  buys  to  read.  So  I  shall  not 
argue  about  whether  Klngsley  is  read  now 
or  not.  I  merely  note  that  •'Westward  Ho!" 
was  published  in  Everyman's  Library  in 
1906  and  was  reprinted  in  1906,  1907,  1909. 
1910  and  1911;  that  ''Hereward  the  Wake" 
was  printed  thrice  between  1908  and  1911, 
and  "Hypatia"  twice  in  1907  and  1910— in 
the  same  library.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
Kingrsley's  publishers.  Macmillan,  could  tell 
a  story  of  steady  sales;  and  that  other 
popular,  non-copyrierht  editions  sell  as  readily 
as  those  issued  by  Dent.  Indeed  the  modern 
cry  of  "unread"  is  frequently,  I  believe,  a 
cry  of  vexation  from  young  men  Indignant 
that  the  romance,  the  humor,  and  the  realism 
of  their  parents  and  grandparents  should 
still  be  preferred  to  their  own  more  artistic 
and  competent  productions.  The  same  cog- 
noscenti are  fond  of  saying.  "No  one  reads 
Kipling  now",  a  statement  which  a  glance 
at  the  circulation  figures  of  his  old  or  new 
books  would  quickly  disprove.  Klngsley 
then  is  still  read — that  is,  his  historical 
novels,  his  poems,  and  his  children's  books. 
His  sermons  and  historical  essays  naturally 
had  a  more   transient  appeal. 


R.  Brimley  Johnson's  "The  Women 
Novelists",  recently  published,  is  on  a 
subject  often  largely  overlooked  in  the 
development  of  English  literature.  It 
was  the  women  novelists,  according 
to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  "developed — and 
perfected — the  domestic  novel.  They 
made  novels  a  reflection  and  a  criti- 
cism of  life.  It  seems  curious  that, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  women  were  all  stern 
realists".  But  this  last  was  nothing 
more  nor  less,  he  argues,  than  a  re- 
action against  the  prevailing  brand  of 
literature  "for  young  ladies"  in  which 
the  realities  were  kept  carefully  out 
of  sight.  Mr.  Johnson's  volume  deals 
with  the  period  from  1778  to  1876— 
from  the  publication  of  "Evelina"  to 
"Daniel  Deronda". 


Lucas  Malet  has  just  delivered  to 
her  American  publishers  the  manu- 
script of  her  new  novel  "Deadham 
Hard",  for  publication  in  the  early 
fall.     This  is  the  first  novel  in  sev- 


eral years  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  "Sir  Richard  Cahnady".  Lucas 
Malet,  it  will  be  remembered  is  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Kingsley,  the 
author  of  "Westward  Ho".  In  private 
life  she  is  Mrs.  Mary  St.  Leger  Harri- 
son. 


Everybody,  everybody  that  is  of 
any  consequence,  knows  Burton  Ras- 
coe,  of  the  Chicago  "Tribune".  Some 
few  people  have  accidently  heard  of 
one  James  Branch  Cabell.  Therefore 
it  will  interest  everybody,  everybody 
that  is  of  consequence,  to  hear  that 
this  Mr.  Cabell  has  dedicated  a  little 
book  of  his,  soon  to  appear,  to  Bur- 
ton. The  book  is  called,  we  believe, 
"Jurgen".  It  is  said  to  have  a  sort  of 
a  Casanova  air.  The  "acrostic  dedica- 
tion" is  as  follows : 

TO 
BURTON    RASCOB 

Before  each  tarradlddle 
Uncowed  by  sciolists. 
Robuster  persons  twiddle 
Tremendously  big  fists. 

"Our  gods  are  good",  they  tell  us ; 
"Nor  will  our  gods  defer 

R-emission  of  rude  fellows' 

Ability  to  err." 

So  this,  your  JURGEN,  travels 
Content  to  compromise. 
Ordainmenta  none  unravels 
Explicitly     .     .     .     and  sighs. 


The  following  promotions  have  been 
made  in  the  Collier  organization: 
Fred  Lewis,  who  has  been  with  the 
organization  for  nine  years,  during 
the  last  two  of  which  he  has  been 
comptroller  of  the  company,  has  been 
made  secretary  of  P.  F.  Collier  and 
Son,  Inc.  Mark  Huntington  Wiseman 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
vice-president,  and  manager  of  the 
department  of  publicity  and  promo- 
tion. Charles  Colebaugh  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  advertising 
department  promotion. 


BRIEF  MENTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


Seems  to  us  kind  of  a  Urge  order. 
Anyhow,  "New  Paths",  edited  by  C. 
W.  Beaumont  and  M.  T.  H.  Sadler,  a 
volume  recently  published  in  this  coun- 
try, is  said  (by  several  gentlemen)  to 
be  to  the  present  literary  England 
what  "The  Yellow  Book"  was  to  the 
eighteen-nineties. 


The  Gossip  Shop  welcomes  the  op- 
portunity to  print  the  following  com- 
munication to: 

The  Editor  of  The  Bookman  : 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article, 
by  Murray  Hill,  in  the  July  number  of  your 
magazine,* which  deals  in  large  part  with  the 
subject  of  working  for  a  publishing  house.  I 
myself  have  a  position  with  a  publishing 
house  corresponding  to  that  held  by  the  man 
described  in  this  article.  It  is  my  business, 
also  to  see  persons  who  call  to  submit  man- 
uscripts. 

Mr.  Hill  has  most  of  these  types  on  his  list. 
There  is  one,  however,  which  he  has  over- 
looked, and  a  type  so  numerous  that  I  think 
mention  should  be  made  of  him.  This  is  the 
person  who  ofFers  a  manuscript  which  got 
out  in  attractive  form  should  sell  at  about 
thirty  cents  a  copy. 

Marmaduke  Courtney  Plum. 


Mrs.  William  De  Morgan,  before 
she  died,  was  able  to  complete  both 
the  novels  on  which  her  husband  was 
working  at  the  time  of  his  death.  One 
of  them,  "The  Old  Madhouse",  lacked 
only  a  chapter;  the  other,  "The  Old 
Man's  Youth  and  the  Young  Man's 
Old  Age",  lacked  a  more  considerable 
portion,  but  notes  for  both  of  them 
were  ample.  "The  Old  Madhouse" 
was  held  back  because  of  the  war  but 
will  be  published  shortly.  "The  Old 
Man's  Youth  and  the  Young  Man's 
Old  Age"  will  be  published  sometime 
in  1920. 


A  new  novel  of  Romain  Rolland's, 
"Colas  Breugnon",  is  to  appear  in  the 
fall. 


BRIEF  MENTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Fiction 

Futurist  Stories,  by  Margery  Verner  Reed 
[Kennerley].  Short  aketchea  in  eccantrio 
atyle. 

Lad:  A  Dog,  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune 
[Dutton].     The  true  story  of  a  collie. 

The  Clintons  and  Others,  by  Archibald  Mar- 
shall [Dodd,  Mead].  Further  experieneea 
of  the  Clinton  family. 

Second  Marriage,  by  Viola  Meynell  [Doran]. 
An  English  story  of  daughters'  marriages. 

To  Every  Man  His  Work,  by  Etta  Florence 
Stock  [Four  Seas].  A  story  of  the  redemp' 
tion  of  two  men. 

Russian  Short  Stories,  ed.  by  Harry  C. 
Schweikert,  M.A.  [Scott,  Foresman].  A  coU 
lection  for  use  in  schools. 

The  Year  Between,  by  Doris  Egerton  Jones, 
illus.  [Jacobs].  The  story  of  an  Australian 
waif. 

The  King's  Widow,  by  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds 
[Doran].  The  tale  of  a  young  king  Sup- 
posed to  he  dead. 

The  Redemption  of  Charley  Phillips,  by  Etta 
Florence  Stock.  [Four  Seas].  A  short 
story  about  a  successful  business  man. 

Love  Time  In  Picardy,  by  William  Addison 
Lathrop  [Brltton].  A  war  story  of  Picardy. 

Pinto  Ben  and  Other  Stories,  by  William  S. 
Hart  and  Mary  Hart  [ Brltton  1.  Three 
Western  stories  by  the  movie  star  and  his 
sister. 

Luna  Benamor,  by  Vicente  Blasco  Ib&ftez, 
trans,  by  Isaao  Goldberg  [Luce].  A  novel 
of  Gibraltar,  with  several  Valencian  tales. 

The  Lucky  Mill,  by  loan  Slavlcl,  trans,  by  A. 
Mlrcea  Emperle  [DufTield].  A  tale  of  Rou^ 
manian  life. 

The  Yellow  Lord,  by  Will  Levlngton  Com- 
fort [Doran].  Adventures  on  an  island  in 
the  Pacific. 

A  Gallant  Lady,  by  Percy  Brebner  [Duffleld]. 
A  romance  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

Oranges  and  Lemons,  by  Mary  C.  E.  Wemyss 
[Houghton].  The  story  of  a  bachelor  uncle 
and  aunt  and  their  wards. 

Our  House,  by  Henry  Seldel  Canby  [Mac- 
mlllan].  The  working-out  of  an  American's 
career. 

An  Ethiopian  Saga,  by  Richmond  Haigh 
[Holt].     A  tale  of  South  Africa. 

Hidden  Treasure,  by  John  Thomas  Simpson, 
illus.     [Lippincott].      The   story   of  an   old  . 
farm  made  into  a  modem  home. 

Jlmmle  Hlgglns.  by  Upton  Sinclair  [Boni  and 
Llverlghtj.  The  ups-and-downs  of  a  young 
8oci€Uist. 

Foreign  Magic,  by  Jean  Carter  Cochran,  illus. 
[Doran].     Tales  of  life  in  China. 

The  Cup  of  Fury,  by  Rupert  Hughes,  illus. 
[Harper].  An  American  girl's  adventures 
with  Oerman  spies. 

The  Swallow,  by  Ruth  Dunbar  [Boni  and 
Liveright].  Experiences  of  a  survivor  of 
the  Lafayette  EscadrUle. 

Temptations,  by  David  Plnskl,  trans,  by  Isaac 
Goldberg  [Brentano].  Serious  stories  of 
Jewish  life. 

Across  the  Stream  by  B.  F.  Benson  [Doran]. 
The  story  of  a  dead  brother's  influence. 

Arlstokla,  by  A.  Washington  Pezet,  Illus. 
[Century].  A  humorous  prophecy  of  a 
kingless  Utopia. 

Blue  Grass  and  Broadwav,  by  Maria  Thomp- 
son Daviess  [Century].  A  country  girl'a 
e<eperiences  as  playwright. 
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A  Grass  Widow,  by  R  E.  Boyns  [San  Fran- 
cisco: Harr  Wagner  J.  A  California  tale 
of  a  faithleaa  wife. 

The  Holiday  Husband,  by  Dolf  Wyllarde 
[I^ane].  A  girl's  romance  during  a  two 
weeks'  holiday 

The  Bom  Pool,  by  John  Walter  Byrd 
[Doran].  An  English  story  of  an  erratic 
father's  son. 

The  Silent  Mill,  by  Hermann  Sudermann 
[Brentano].  A  love  story  involving  two 
brothers. 

The  Valley  of  the  Squinting  Windows,  by 
Brinsley  MacNamara  [Brentano].  A  novel 
of  Irish  village  life. 

Black  Sheep  Chapel,  by  Margaret  Balllie- 
Saunders  [Doran].  The  worldly  experi- 
ences of  a  cloistered  hoy  and  girl. 

The  Wicked  Marquis,  by  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim  [Little,  Brown].  A  tale  of  English 
intrigue. 

War  Stories,  edited  by  Roy  J.  Holmes  and  A. 
Star  buck  [Crowell].  A  collection  from 
American  magazines. 

All  the  World,  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon 
[Doran].     A  reconstruction  story. 

Labrador  Days,  by  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell 
[Houghton].     Tales  of  the  Labrador  coast. 

Mary  Barton,  by  Elizabeth  C.  Gaskell ;  Se- 
lected Ehiglish  Short  Stories  [Nineteenth 
Century)  ;  Resurrection,  by  Leo  Tolstoy 
[Oxford].  Three  volumes  in  The  World's 
Classics  pocket-edition  series. 

Military  Servitude  and  Grandeur,  by  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  trans,  by  Frances  Wilson  Huard 
[Doran].    Sketches  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Miss  Fingal,  by  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford  [Scrib- 
ner].  A  reincarnation  novel  about  a 
spinster. 

Democracy,  by  Shaw  Desmond  [Scribner]. 
A  labor  story  of  England  today. 

In  Secret,  by  Robert  W.  Chambers.  [Doran]. 
A  patriotU)  American  girl's  experiences  as 
detective. 

Wlnesburg,  Ohio,  by  Sherwood  Anderson 
[Huebsch].  Tales  of  small-town  life  in 
Ohio. 

The  Home  and  the  World,  by  Rablndranath 

Tagore   [Macmillan].     An  Indian   novel  of 

conflict. 
The    Life    of   the    Party,    by    Irvin    S.    Cobb. 

Illus.    [Doran].     Misfortunes  of  a  man  after 

a  Greenwich  Village  party. 

Flesh  and  Phantasy,  by  Newton  A.  Fuessle 
[Cornhill].  Fanciful  stories  of  modern 
life. 

A  Life  at  Stake,  by  Marcel  Berger,  trans,  by 
Fltzwater  Wray  [Putnam].  Experiences  of 
a  French  auxiliary. 

More  E.  K.  Means,  by  E.  K.  Means,  illus. 
[Putnam].  Further  dialect  stories  of  the 
Louisiana  negro. 

The  Gay-Dombeys.  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
[Macmillan].  A  Victorian  novel,  present- 
ing descendants  of  Dickens   characters. 

Red  Friday,  by  George  Klbbe  Turner  [Little. 
Brown].     A  story  of  American  Bol.^hevism. 

The  Undying  Fire,  by  H.  O.  Wells  [Macmil- 
lan]. A  religious  novel  of  contemporary 
England. 

Ali  the  Brothers  Were  Valiant,  by  Ben  Ames 
Williams  [Macmillan].  A  story  of  ship- 
wreck and  pirates. 

Saint's  Progress,  by  John  Galsworthy  [Scrib- 
ner]. A  war  story  of  a  vicar  and  his 
daughters. 

"A  Smile  a  Minute",  by  H.  C.  Witwer,  illus. 
[Small.  Maynard].  War  letters  of  a  base- 
ball player. 


It  is  reported  that  the  author  of 
"Walking-Stick  Papers"  declares  that 
nobody  but  an  amateur  gets  out  one 
book  at  a  time.  Last  year  he  pub- 
lished three  books,  his  "Booth  Tark- 
ington"  and  the  volumes  "Joyce  Kil- 
mer: Poems,  Essays  and  Letters"  in 
addition  to  his  book  of  essays.  He  has 
two  new  volumes  coming  this  fall: 
"Broome  Street  Straws"  and  "Peeps 
at  People". 


Admirers  of  "Anne  of  Green 
Gables"  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  heroine  is  to  appeac  in  the 
movies  this  fall,  as  the  publishers 
have  placed  the  motion-picture  rights 
of  the  four  "Anne"  books,  "Anne  of 
Green  Gables",  "Anne  of  Avonlea", 
"Chronicles  of  Avonlea",  and  "Anne 
of  the  Island"— of  which  the  total 
circulation,  it  is  said,  is  nearly  700,000 
— with  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Corporation.  The  probable  star  will 
be  Mary  Miles  Minter. 


Coincident  with  the  announcement 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
of  New  York  of  its  proposed  early 
production  of  an  operatic  version  of 
Maeterlinck's  "The  Blue  Bird",  oomes 
word  that  the  Belgian  author  himself 
will  make  a  lecture  tour  of  America  in 
the  early  part  of  next  year.  As  far 
as  it  is  known  to  the  Gossip  Shop 
this  will  be  Maeterlinck's  first,  visit 
to  this  country. 


A  book  of  verse  is  announced  by 
Iris  Tree,  the  daughter  of  the  actor, 
the  late  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  The  frontis- 
piece in  the  volume  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  portrait  bust  of  Miss  Tree  by  the 
sculptor,  Jacob  Epstein. 
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Henry,  that  is  of  course  Henry 
Blackman  Sell  of  the  Chicago  ''Daily 
News",  who  commutes  to  New  York 
for  lunch,  was  in  to  see  the  Gossip 
Shop  the  other  day.  He  used  all  the 
while  that  new  phrase  ''horning  in". 
New  at  any  rate  to  the  Elast.  But 
Hen  really  ought  to  get  a  new  cane, 
and  a  much  better  one.  A  man.  Hen, 
is  known  by  the  cane  he  keeps. 


•Owing  to  the  illness  of  Gene  Strat- 
ton-Porter,  reported  early  in  July,  the 
publication  of  her  book  on  the  family 
life  of  birds,  announced  for  August 
15,  will  be  deferred.  The  publication 
date  will  be  announced  later. 


Mile.  Alice  Blum,  who  did  her  part 
so  successfully  in  helping  to  win  the 
war  by  teaching  French  to  a  large 
part  of  the  Rainbow  Division  at  Camp 
Mills,  New  York,  and  whose  system, 
presented  in  her  book,  "An  Oral 
French  Method",  kept  her  much  in 
demand  before  clubs  and  other  organi- 
zations, has  returned  to  Paris  and 
to  the  practice  there  of  her  profession 
before  the  war,  that  is  teaching 
French  largely  to  Americans  resident 
or  sojourning  in  the  French  capital. 


Rex  Beach's  book  "Too  Fat  to 
Fight"  it  is  said  has  been  in  large 
demand  in  the  East,  especially  in  Ja- 
pan. The  publishers  have  received 
repeated  orders  for  the  book  from  the 
"flowery  kingdom".  The  little  volume 
portrays  the  efforts  of  an  extremely 
fat  man  to  get  into  the  army.  He  was 
thwarted  on  every  side,  but  his  good 
will  and  perseverance  won  out.  The 
hero  of  this  book  differs  widely  from 
Toleon  Doret,  that  other  figure  around 
whom  Mr.  Beach  wove  most  of  his 
plot  in  "The  Winds  of  Chance",  a 
story  of  the  Alaskan  gold-fields. 


Wolves,  by  Alden  W.  Welch  [Knopf].  A 
country  ooy'a  adventures  in  buaineaa. 

Our  Wonderful  Selves,  by  Roland  Pertwee 
[Knopf  J.  The  love  story  of  an  artist-play^ 
wright  in  Paris  and  London. 

The  Actor-Manager;  Cynthia,  by  Leonard 
Merrick  [Dutton].  Volumes  in  the  uniform 
edition  of  Merrick. 

The  Little  Daughter  of  Jerusalem,  by  Myriara 
Harry  [Dutton].  The  tale  of  a  converted 
Jew's  daughter. 

The  White  Island,  by  Michael  Wood  [Dut- 
ton].   Experiences  of  a  mystic  hoy. 

The  Story  Without  a  Name,  by  Barbey 
D'AurevlUy  [Brentano].  A  French  mother's 
search  for  vengeance. 

The  Great  Modern  English  Stories,  ed.  by  Ed- 
ward J.  O'Brien  [Boni  and  Liverlght].  A 
collection  of  some  fifteen  English  stories. 

The  Curious  Republic  of  Oondour,  by  Samuel 
L.  Clemens  [Boni  and  Liver ight].  A  col- 
lection of  seventeen  1870  sketches. 

Out  O*  Luck,  by  J.  Thorne  Smith,  Jr.,  lllus. 
[Stokes].  "BUtmore  Oswald's"  experiences 
at  sea. 

The  Convictions  of  Christopher  Sterling,  by 
Harold  Begble  [McBride].  The  story  of  a 
conscientious  objector. 

Anymoon.  by  Horace  Bleackley  [Lane]. 
Postwar  experiences  of  an  English  socialist. 

The  Mystery  Keepers,  by  Marion  Fox  [ILiane]. 
The  story  of  a  family  ghost. 

The  Two  Crossings  of  Madge  Swalue.  by 
Henri  Davignon  [Lane].  The  war  story 
of  a  Belgian's  English  vfife. 

Dangerous  Days,  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
[Doran].  Love  affairs  of  a  munition-manu- 
facturer's  family. 

La  Bodega,  by  Vicente  Blasco  Ib&ftez 
[Dutton].  The  love  story  of  a  Spanish 
vine-grower's  daughter. 

The  Haunted  Bookshop,  by  Christopher  Mor- 
ley  [Doubleday].  Narrative  sketches  of  a 
second-hand  bookshop. 

You  Never  Saw  Such  a  Girl,  by  George  Wes- 
ton [Dodd,  Mead].  A  country  girl's  expe- 
riences  in  Neujport. 

History  and  Political  Science 

Parliament  and  the  Taxpayer,  by  G.  H.  Dav- 
enport, B.  A.  [London :  Skefflngton].  An 
historical  survey. 

The  Century  of  Hope,  by  F.  S.  Marvin  [Ox- 
ford]. Western  history  from  1815  to  the 
War. 

From  Appomattox  to  Germany,  by  Percy 
Keese  •Fitzhugh,  illus.  [Harpers].  A  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  the  Civil 
War  to  1914. 

Democracy  and  the  Eastern  Question,  by 
Thomas  F.  Millard  [Century].  A  discus- 
sion of  the  Far  East  vs.  America. 

Kino's  Historical  Memoir  of  Plmeria  Alta, 
trans,  and  ed.  by  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton, 
Ph.D.,  2  vols.  [Arthur  H.  Clark].  An  ac- 
count of  how  California,  Sonora  and  Ari- 
zona began. 

India's  Silent  Revolution,  by  Fred  B.  Fisher 
[Macmlllan].  An  American  view  of  the 
India  situation. 

The  Dramatic  Story  of  Old  Glory,  by  Samuel 
Abbott,  illus.  [Boni  and  LIverignt].  An 
historical   narrative. 

Selected  Speeches  and  Documents  on  British 
Colonial  Policy,  edited  by  Arthur  Barrle- 
dale  Keith.  2  vols  [Oxford],  Pocket-edition 
documents  from  1763  to  1917. 

The     British     Empire,     by     George     Burton 
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Adams    [Putnam].    Baaaya   on  Britiah   va. 
American  ideals. 

The  Oxford  History  of  India,  by  Vincent  A. 
Smith,  CLE.,  illus.  [Oxford].  A  aurvey 
from  earlieat  timea  to  1911. 

The  State  and  the  Nation,  by  Edward  Jenks, 
M.A,  B.C.L.  [Dutton].  An  eosplanation  of 
the    functiona  of  government. 

Decrees  and  Constitution  of  Soviet  Russia 
[Nation].  A  pamphlet  reprinted  from  "The 
Nation". 

Albania,  Past  and  Present,  by  Constantine 
A.  Chekrezi,  with  maps  [Macmillan].  A 
citizen* a  interpretation. 

Fifty  Years  of  Europe,  by  Charles  Downer 
Hazen,  with  maps  [Holt].  European  his- 
tory from  1870-1919. 

The  Problem  of  the  Pacific,  by  C.  Brunsdon 
Fletcher,  ^th  a  map  [Holt].  Political 
aapecta  of  the  Pacific. 

The  German  Empire.  1867-1914.  by  William 
Harbutt  Dawson,  2  vols.  [Macmillan].  A 
atudy  of  German  thought  and  life. 

Biography 

Marie  Bashkirtseff,  trans,  by  Mary  J.  Ser- 
rano [Dutton].  A  new  edition  of  the  young 
artiat'a  journal. 

Set  Down  in  Malice,  by  Gerald  Cumberland 
[Brentano].  Peraonal  aketchea  of  contem- 
porary Englishmen. 

The  Story  of  General  Pershing,  by  Everett 
T.  Tomlinson.  illus.  [Appleton].  The  life 
and  career  of  the  A.  E.  F.  commander. 

The  Life  of  John  Redmond,  by  Warre  B. 
Wells  [Doran].  A  biography  backgrounded 
by  Iriah  politica. 

"Great-Heart,"  by  Neil  Maclntyre,  illus.  [New 
York:  Rudgej.  The  life  atory  of  Theodore 
Rooaevelt. 

The  Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man,  by  W. 
N.  P.  Barbellion  [Doran].  The  narrative 
diary  of  a  young  naturaliat. 

The  Iron  Hunter,  by  Chase  S.  Osborn,  illus. 
[Macmillan].  The  autobiography  of  the 
former  governor  of  Michigan. 

An  American  Idyll,  by  Cornelia  Stratton 
Parker  [Atlantic  Monthly].  A  biography 
of  Carleton  H.  Parker. 

Just  Me,  by  Pearl  White  [Doran].  The 
movie  actress's  autobiography. 

The  Dickens  Circle,  by  J.  W.  T.  Ley,  illus. 
[Dutton].  Fifty-nine  chapters  of  fact  and 
anecdote. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

The  Blind,  by  Harry  Best,  Ph.D.  [Macmil- 
lan]. A  national  survey  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

Social  Work,  by  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D. 
[Houghton].  A  study  of  the  social  worKcr 
vs.  the  doctor. 

Management  and  Men,  by  Meyer  Bloomfleld 
[Century].  A  discussion  of  British  labor 
problems. 

The  Six-Hour  Day,  by  I^ord  Leverhulme 
[Holt].  British  addresses  on  industrial 
questions.  ^ 

The  Shop  Committee,  by  William  Leavltt 
Stoddard,  A.M.  [Macmillan].  An  outline 
of  principles  and  operation. 

Peace  and  Prosperity,  by  John  B.  Aldcn 
[pub.  at  Neshanic,  N.  J.].  A  discussion 
of  reconstruction  questions. 

The  Libraries  of  the  American  State  and 
National    Institutions    for    Defectives,    De- 

f>endent  and  Delinquents,  by  Florence  Ris- 
ng  Curtis    [Univ.   of  Minn.].     A   atudy  of 
the  library  as  aocial  agent. 


Among  the  applications  for  Chart- 
ers in  the  American  Legion  received, 
just  before  the  going  to  press  of  the 
August  Bookman,  at  State  Headquar- 
ters, New  York  City,  was  one  from 
the  service  men  in  Flatbush,  Brook- 
lyn, who  asked  that  their  post  be 
named  the  Joyce  Kibner  Post,  in  mem- 
ory, of  Sergeant  Joyce  Kilmer,  who 
fell  fighting  with  the  old  Sixty-ninth. 

It  had  been  expected  that  newspaper 
men  in  New  York  City  would  organize 
a  post  in  Manhattan  bearing  the  same 
name. 


A  contributor  to  The  Bookman, 
F.  Tennyson  Jesse,  author  of  "Secret 
Bread",  "The  Milky  Way",  and  other 
novels,  gives  in  "The  Sword  of  De- 
borah", recently  published,  first-hand 
impressions  of  the  British  woman's 
army  in  France.  The  book  relates  the 
unheard-of,  almost  fabulous  labor  and 
achievement  of  women  in  relation  to 
the  war.  It'  tells  what  English  women 
did,  what  they  bore,  and  how. 


The  government  urgently  needs 
large  numbers  of  stenographers,  typ- 
ists, and  bookkeepers  (men  and 
women)  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Usual 
entrance  salaries :  stenographers 
$1,200,  typists  $1,100,  -bookkeepers 
$1,100  and  $1,200  a  year,  aside  from 
any  temporary  bonuses  allowed. 
Higher-salaried  positions  are  usually 
filled  through  promotion.  The  gov- 
ernment constantly  maintains  a  list  of 
available  rooms  in  private  houses  in 
Washington,  and  conducts  attractive 
residence  halls  to  accommodate  a  lim- 
ited number.  Living  conditions  are 
considerably  improved.  Full  informa- 
tion and  application  blanks  may  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the 
local  board  of  civil  service  examiners 
at  the  post-office  or  customhouse  in 
any  city. 
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Writers  are  sometimes  regarded  by 
the  public  as  indisposed  to  work,  but 
at  least  one  author  is  spending  the 
summer  in  a  manner  to  shame  "the 
tired  business  man".  Harry  Kemp, 
the  tramp  poet,  author  of  "The  Pass- 
ing God",  gives  his  program  for  a 
strenuous  vacation  at  Saranac  as  fol- 
lows: his  mornings  are  occupied 
with  swimming,  Latin  and  Greek,  his 
afternoons  with  the  writing  of  poetry. 
In  the  evenings,  lest  he  should  be- 
come idle,  he  discusses  his  next  day's 
work  with  his  wife.  The  "tired  busi- 
nes.3  man"  should  be  glad  that  he  has 
nothing  on  his  hands  but  business. 


According  to  the  London  "Herald" 
Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  Indian 
poet  and  philosopher,  has  requested 
the  Viceroy  of  India  to  relieve  him  of 
the  "honor"  of  knighthood  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  recent  outrages  com- 
mitted against  Indian  people  in  the 
Punjab  in  the  name  of  "law  and  or- 
der". 


tti 


'Sketches  and  Reviews"  is  a  new 
book  by  Walter  Pater.  That  is,  it  is 
new  as  a  book,  and  these  collected  and 
here  reprinted  book  reviews  and  fugi- 
tive criticisms  will  be  altogether  new 
to  numerous  Paterians. 


The  title  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
new  novel  announced  for  the  fall  is 
"Lord  Buntingfor(f '.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  story  of  London  of  today. 


It  is  rumored  in  London  that  Gen- 
eral Allenby  has  agreed  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Palestine  campaign. 


The  head  of  the  firm  of  the  Ameri- 
can publishers  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw  is  now  in  Europe,  and  has  se- 


New  Life  Currents  In  China*  by  Mary  Ninde 
Gamewell,  iUus.  [Missionary  Educ.  Move- 
ment].    An  outline  of  conditions  in  China. 

What  is  America?  by  Edward  Alsworth  Ross, 
illus.  [Century].  An  outline  of  American 
social  evolution. 

The  Politics  of  Industry,  by  Glenn  Frank 
[Century].     Papers  on  social  unrest. 

What  Happened  to  Europe,  by  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip  [Macmillan].  A  st^idy  of  financial 
and  industrial  conditions. 

Essays  and  Literary  Criticism 

In  Defense  of  Harriet  Shelley,  by  Mark 
Twain,  IIIus.  [Harper].  The  title  essay  in 
a  collection  of  nineteen. 

The  Dry  Rot  of  Society,  by  Marian  Cox 
[Brentano].     Five  satirical  essays. 

Painting,  by  W.  A.  Sinclair ;  Nowadays,  by 
Lord  Dunsany.  The  Seven  Arts  Series 
[Four  Seas].  Booklets  on  painting  and 
poetry. 

Chimney-Pot  Papers,  by  Charles  S.  Brooks, 
illus.  [Yale].  Informal  essays  on  every- 
day subjects. 

Rousseau  and  Romanticism,  by  Irving  Bab- 
bitt [Houghton].  An  argument  for  hu- 
manistic romanticism. 

Anatole  France,  bv  Lewis  Plaget  Shanks 
[Open  Court].  A  biographical  and  inter- 
pretative discussion. 

Prefaces,  by  Don  Marquis,  illus.  [Appleton]. 
Collected  papers  of  the  colyumist. 

Sketches  and  Reviews,  by  Walter  Pater 
[Boni  and  Liveright].  Critiques  on  Oscar 
Wilde ^  Oeorge  Moore,  and  others. 

Religion  and  Spiritualism 

Student  Witnesses  for  Christ,  by  S.  Ralph 
Harlow  [Association].  Sketches  of  native 
missionaries  in  Asia  Minor. 

On  to  Christ,  by  Edwin  A.  McAlpin.  Jr. 
[Doran].  An  outline  of  the  church's  fail- 
ures and  hopes. 

Gone  West,  by  a  Soldier  Doctor  [Knopf]. 
Messages  from  a  dead  physician. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Spheres  or  Letters  from 
Dr.  Coulter,  by  Charlotte  G.  Herbine 
[Brentano].     Letters  from  the  spirit  world. 

On  the  Threshold  of  the  Spiritual  World,  by 
Horatio  W.  Dresser  [Sully].  The  soldiers' 
view  of  death. 

History  of  Religions,  by  George  Foot  Moore. 
Vol.  II  [Scribner].  Outlines  of  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism. 

Between  Two  Worlds,  by  John  Heston  Wllley 
[Association].     Papers  on  afterlife. 

Religion  and  Culture,  by  Frederick  Schleiter 
[Columbia  Univ.].  A  survey  of  methods 
in  the  science  of  religion. 

Why  We  Fail  as  Christians,  by  Robert 
Hunter  [Macmillan].  A  study  of  Tolstoi's 
search  for  truth. 

Zionism  and  the  Future  of  Palestine,  by  Mor- 
ris Jastrow.  Jr.  [Macmillan].  A  criticism 
of  political  Zionism. 

Poetry 

The  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  by  Benjamin  R.  C. 
Low  [Lane].  Collected  sonnets  and  shorter 
poems. 

Songs  While  Wandering,  by  A.  Newberry 
Choyce  [Lane].  Verses  of  an  Englishman 
in  America. 

The  Marines,  by  Adolphe  E.  Smyle  [iCnicKer- 
bocker].     War  verse,  partly  in  dialect. 
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Small  Craft;  Sailor  Town,  by  C.  Pox-Smlth 
[Doran].     Two  volumes  of  aea  poema. 

The  Mountainy  Singer,  by  Seosamh  Mac- 
Cathmhaoll  [Four  Seas].  A  new  edition  of 
collected  Irish  lyrics. 

War  and  L«ove.  by  Richard  Aldington  [Four 
Seas].  Free  verse  poems  written  during 
the  war. 

Types  of  Pan,  by  Keith  Preston  [Houghton]. 
The  colyumist*s  verses  collected. 

Out-of-Doors ;  Oods  and  Devils,  by  John  Rus- 
sell McCarthy  [James  T.  White].  Two  vol' 
nmes  on  nature  and  religion. 

Nursey  Rhymes  of  New  York  City,  by  L«ouls 
How  [Knopf].     Short  local  poema. 

Syncopation,  by  Robert  DeCamp  Leland 
[Poetry -Drama  1.  A  free-verse  commentary 
on   modem   life. 

Singing  Places,  by  Margaret  Barber  Bo  wen 
[Cornhill).      Commemorative    lyrics. 

Night  Magic,  by  Ruth  Billot  [Stratford].  Out- 
of-doors,  love  and  child  verses. 

Hadassah.  by  Floret  te  Truesdell  Miller 
[Stratford].     The  story  of  Ksther  in  verse. 

Hylethen.  by  Isaac  Flagg  [Stratford].  Verse 
suggested  by  the  Oreek  classics. 

The  Way  of  Wonder,  by  May  Doney 
[Doran].     Poetry  about  Ood  and  nature. 

The  Luzumiyat  of  Abu'1-Ala.  trans,  by 
Ameen  Rlhani  [James  T.  White].  The 
philosophy  of  an  Arabian  poet. 

The  Ghost  Town  Lundy.  by  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lundy  [Four  Seas].  The  story  of  a  de- 
serted Sierra   town. 

War  Verse,  edited  by  Frank  Foxcroft 
[Crowell].  A  new  edition,  with  forty  more 
English  poems. 

Verse  for  Patriots,  compiled  by  Jean  Broad- 
hurst  and  Clara  L.  Rhodes.  IIIus.  [Llppin- 
cott].  A  modern  collection  for  aeconaary 
schools. 

The  Hound  of  Heaven,  by  Francis  Thompson 
[Four  Seas].     A  pamphlet  reprint. 

Sonnets,  by  Herbert  Scholfield  [Knopf]. 
Some   120   subjective  sonnets. 

The  Beloved  Stranger,  by  Witter  Bynner 
[Knopf].     Love  poema  in  free  vei'ae. 

Pierrot  Wounded,  by  Walter  Adolphe  Rob- 
erts [Britton].     Collected  war  verae. 

Poems,  by  James  Grlswold  [Scribner  Press]. 
Lyrical  verse  of  a  late  war  surgeon. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  by  Russell  J.  Wilbur 
[Houghton].  Verses  reprinted  from  "The 
New  Republic"'. 

The  Poems  and  Prose  Poems  of  Charles 
Baudelaire  [Brentano].  A  collection  with 
an  appreciation  by  Jamea  Huneker. 

The  Pas.sing  God.  by  Harry  Kemp  [Bren- 
tano].    Love  lyrics,  with  a  narrative  poem. 

Poems,  by  Iris  Tree,  illus.  [I>ane].  Lyrical 
poema  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree*a  daughter. 

W.  B.  in  California  [privately  printed  at 
Berkeley  Calif.].  Poema  dedicated  to  Wit- 
ter Bynner. 

A  World  of  Windows,  by  Charles  Hanson 
Towne  [Doran].  A  collection  of  aome  fifty 
poema. 

New  Voices,  by  Marguerite  Wilkinson,  illus. 
[Macmillan].  A  critical  diacuaaion  of  new 
poeta,  with  aelectiona. 

Drama 

Contemporary  Spanish  Dramatists,  by  Charles 
Alfred  Turrell  [Badger].  Tranalationa  of 
aix  m.odern  Spanish  playa. 

The  Marsh  Maiden,  by  Felix  Gould  [Four 
Seas].  Three  fanciful  playa  of  a  marah 
region. 


cured  for  immediate  publication  a 
new  book  of  plays  by  Mr.  Shaw.  In 
view  of  this  author's  comparative 
quiet  in  the  field  of  literature  where 
his  friends  are  most  numerous,  such 
a  book  should  be  welcomed. 


In  the  selection  of  poetry  for  his 
list  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  Mr. 
Huebsch's  tendency  to  seek  new  talent. 
Among  the  volumes  that  he  published 
last  season  were  the  "first"  books  of 
Lola  Ridge,  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer, 
and  Alter  Brody.  He,  too,  introduced 
Irene  Rutherford  McLeod.  Now 
comes  the  announcement  of  a  collec- 
tion by  Winifred  Welles,  a  young 
American  known  heretofore  by  only 
a  few  magazine  poems,  'The  Hesi- 
tant Heart". 


The  librarian  of  a  large  public  li- 
brary in  the  Middle  West  complains 
to  The  Bookman  as  follows: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sudden  popular- 
ity of  a  given  word  or  phrase,  and  to  guess  at 
the  reason.  Are  writers,  as  a  rule,  subject  to 
changes  in  fashion,  in  language  used,  as  are 
our  women  in  clothing?  Do  words  or  phrases 
— not  referring  to  the  ordinary  slang  of  the 
street,  or  the  Jargon  of  the  sport  writer — 
have  their  day  of  sunshine  and  die,  or  drift 
Into  the  forgotten  or  clouded  past? 

Some  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  great 
run  on  the  use  of  the  perfectly  good  word 
obaeaaed  In  Its  various  phrases.  For  in- 
stance, five  writers  In  one  number  of  **The 
Century"  used  the  word.  Two  of  them  were 
amply  Justified,  but  one  couldn't  say  as  much 
for  the  others. 

Now.  another  word  Is  seemingly  becoming 
the  rage.  The  book  reviewers  and  adver- 
tisers have  annexed  the  word,  and  we  And 
ourselves  all  tangled  up  with  intrigue.  Is  it 
the  result  of  the  world  war? 

In  your  last  issue  a  reviewer  is  intrigued 
into  saying  things;  while  another  is  in- 
trigued Into  reading  a  certain  book ;  and  a 
third  finds  another  title  Is  intriguing. 

Sure.  It  Is  a  fine  word,  a  mouth-full  phrase, 
but  that  Is  no  reason  why  It  should  so  sud- 
denly be  pushed  Into  the  six-best-seller  class, 
and  thereby  forced  Into  a  brief  life. 

Please  set  up  the  danger  signal ;  side- 
track the  writers  who  simply  push  it  Into 
the    limelight    to    show    they    are    up    to   the 
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minute :  keep  it  from  the  ten  cent  music 
box  record,  or  the  "nickelodeon".  Let  it 
live  by  keeping  it  in  its  proper  place. 


The  American  publishers  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "The  Life  of  George 
Washington"  have  sold  tranislation 
rights  of  the  book  to  the  Dutch  pub- 
lishing house  of  Rembrandt,  who  will 
publish  it  in  Holland,  and  will  also 
bring  it  out  in  a  German  translation 
for  sale  in  Germany. 


To  all  readers  of  The  Bookman 
who  may  have  occasion  to  communi- 
cate with  "The  Publishers'  Weekly", 
be  it  told  that  the  address  of  that 
journal,  invaluable  to  the  trade,  is 
now :  62  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New 
York  City. 


A  new  magazine  for  women,  "Judy", 
made  its  appearance  in  July.  Among 
the  editors  are  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 
and  Margaret  Sangster.  The  address 
of  the  magazine  is  158  West  11th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Committee 
has  planned  a  campaign  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  fund  which  will  cuhninate 
about  the  week  of  October  19-26  this 
year.  The  object  of  the  fund  is  three- 
fold: 1.  To  erect  a  fitting  monu- 
ment in  Washington.  2.  To  purchase 
and  maintain  a  park  in  Oyster  Bay, 
including  at  some  future  day,  the 
house  at  Sagamore  Hill  3.  The  for- 
mation of  an  association  for  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  the 
Roosevelt  ideals.  The  honorary  presi- 
dents of  the  association  are  William  H. 
Taf t  and  Charles  E.  Hughes ;  the  hon- 
orary vice-presidents — Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  John  Mitchell,  A.  T.  Hert, 
Hiram  W.  Johnson,  and  John  T.  King. 
William  Boyce  Thompson  is  presi- 
dent. The  address  of  the  Association 
is  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Eiverybody's  Husband,  by  Gilbert  Cannan 
[Huebsch].  A  play  voicing  four  genera- 
tUma  of  toomen. 

Numbers,  by  Qrover  Theis  [Nicholas  L. 
Brown].    Mve  one-act  plays. 

Judith,  by  Arnold  Bennett  [Doran].     A  play 
'    based  on  the  Book  of  Judith. 

War    and    Reconstruction 

Vagabonds  of  the  Sea,  by  Ren6  Milan,  trans, 
by  Randolph  Bourne  [Dutton].  lAfe  on  a 
French  naval  vessel. 

The  Web.  by  Elmerson  Hough  [Reilly  and 
L«e]  .The  history  of  the  American  Protec- 
tive League. 

Fighting  the  Flying  Circus,  by  Capt  EMward 
V.  Rickenbacker,  with  maps  [Stokes].  An 
American  ace*s  story. 

Night  Bombing  with  the  Bedouins,  by  Robert 
Reece.  Lieut  D.  F.  C,  R.  A.  F.,  illus. 
[Houghton].  Exploits  of  the  "Bedouin" 
air  squadron. 

The  Last  Million,  by  Ian  Hay  [Houghton]. 
Impressions  of  the  American  army  in 
France. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  by  Louise  Fargo 
Brown  [Dutton].    A  history  and  survey. 

Collapse  and  Reconstruction,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Barclay  [Little.  Brown].  A  discussion  of 
European  conditions  and  American  princi- 
ples. 

British  Labor  and  the  War,  by  Paul  U.  Kel- 
logg and  Arthur  Gleason  [Boni  and  Live- 
right].  An  expositUm  of  the  British  labor 
movement. 

Democratic  Ideals  and  Reality,  by  H.  J.  Mac- 
Kinder,  M.  P.  [Holt].  The  geographical 
basis  of  peace. 

Scouting  Thrills,  by  Capt.  G.  B.  McKean 
[Macmillan].  An  account  of  a  British 
scout  officer's  work. 

Reconstruction  and  National  Life,  by  Cecil 
Fairfield  La  veil.  Ph.D.  [Macmillan].  A 
study  of  peace  problems. 

The  War  Romance  of  the  Salvation  Army.  T>y 
Evangeline  Booth  and  Grace  Livingston 
Hill,  illus.  [Lippincott].  A  story  of  war 
activities. 

Reasoned  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes, Composition  of  the  Court,  by  George 
T.  Porter  [Oxford].  A  paper  reprinted 
(1913). 

The  Fledgling,  by  Charles  Bernard  NordhoflT 
[Houghton  J.  Letters  of  an  AmeHcan 
aviator. 

The  Land  and  the  Soldier,  by  Frederick  C. 
Howe  [Scribner].  Plans  for  the  returned 
soldier. 

The  Dardanelles  Campaign,  by  H.  W.  Nevm- 
son.  illus.  and  maps  [Holtj.  The  account 
of  a  Oallipoli  Moitness. 

A  History  of  the  Great  War.  by  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle,  Vol.  IV  [Doranj.  A  record 
of  the  1917  British  campaign. 

The  Place  of  Aarriculture  in  Reconstruction, 
by  James  B.  Morman  [Dutton].  A  discus- 
sion of  land  settlements  for  soldiers. 

Zooms  and  Spins,  by  "Rafbird"  [Lonaon : 
Sampson  Low.  Marston].  Impressions  of  a 
British  aviator. 

Present  Problems  in  Foreign  Policy,  by  Da- 
vid Jayne  Hill  [Appleton].  An  examina- 
tion of  peace  proposals. 

The  Reconstruction  of  Russia,  ed.  by  Sir  Paul 
Vinogradoff,  F.B.A.  [Oxford].  Economic 
and  political  essays. 

Japan  and  World  Peace,  by  K  K.  Kawakami 
[Macmillan].  A  discussion  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

How    to    Face    Peace,    by    Gertrude    Sheloy 
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[Holt].     Reconstruction  progrrams  in  com- 
munity work. 

Sky  Fighters  of.  France,  by  Lieut  Henry 
Farrft,  illus.  [Houghton].  Adventurea  of 
the  oifioial  painter  of  the  French  Aviation 
Service, 

1914,     by     Field-Marshal     Viscount     French- 
[Houghton]  .  An  account  of  British  operch- 
tiona  during  1914. 

A  Stop  at  Suzanne's,  by  Greayer  Clover, 
illus.  [Doran].  French  aketchea  by  an 
American  aviator. 

Pat  Crowe,  Aviator,  by  Lieut.  James  R.  Crowe 
[Nicholas  L.  Brown].  An  American  avi- 
ator* a  experiences. 

Social  Studies  of  the  War,  by  Elmer  T. 
Clark,  illus.  [Doran].  Impressions  of  Euro- 
pean social  reactions  to  the  war. 

Italian  Sea  Power  in  the  Great  War,  by 
Archibald  Hurd  [McBride].  A  survey  and 
estimate. 

America's  Munitions,  1917-1918,  illus.  [Gov. 
Print  Office].  The  report  of  the  Director 
of  Munitions. 

Small  Things,  by  Margaret  Deland  [Apple- 
ton].  The  author's  war  impressions  of 
France. 

The  Sword  of  Deborah,  by  F.  Tennyson  Jesse, 
illus.  [Doran].  War  achievements  of  Brit- 
ish women. 

Inventions  of  the  Great  War,  by  A.  Russell 
Bond,  illus.  [Century].  An  untechnical 
study. 

Travel 

Prowling  About  Panama,  by  George  A. 
Miller,  illus.  [Abingdon].  Sketches  of 
Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Yucatan  Scenes  and  Sounds,  by  Albert  Kel- 
sey,  F.A.I.A.,  illus.  [pub.  at  Philadelphia]. 
Impressions  of  an  architect. 

Miscellaneous 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Franklin's 
College,  by  Horace  Mather  Llppincott,  illus. 
[ILrlppincott].  The  history  of  our  fir  at  uni- 
versity. 

Truth,  by  Sir  Charles  Walston  [Putnam].  A 
reconstruction  essay,  ten  chapters  with  ap- 
pendix. 

The  Grizzly,  by  Enos  A.  Mills,  illus.  [Hough- 
ton]. Experiences  of  a  Rocky  Moxmtain 
hunter. 

Education  and  Citizenship,  by  Edward  Kid- 
der Graham  [Putnam].  A  discv,ssion  of 
the  American  college's  function. 

Century  Readings  in  American  Literature, 
ed.  by  Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  Litt.D.  [Cen- 
tury]. Selections  for  an  American  litera- 
ture course. 

The  Realities  of  Modem  Science,  by  John 
Mills.  Illus.  [Macmillan].  A  layman's 
physical  chemistry. 

The  Law  of  Mind  In  Action,  by  Fenwicke 
Lindsay  Holmes  [McBride].  The  basic 
principles  of  mental  science. 

Mind  and  Conduct,  by  Henry  Rutgers  Mar- 
shall, L.H.D.,  D.S.  [Scribner].  A  discus- 
sion of  the  coiTclation  of  mind  and  con- 
duct. 

The  Mason -Wasps,  by  J.  Henri  Fabre  [Dodd, 
Mead].     A  stiidy  of  home-buUding  waspa. 

Education  In  Ancient  Israel  to  70  A.  D.,  by 
Fletcher  Harper  Swift  (Open  Court).  An 
outline  of  Hebrew  education. 

Boy  Behavior,  by  W.  H.  Burger  (Associa- 
tion).    A  guide  for  workeia  with  boya. 

Juvenile 

The  Boy  Scouts  Book  of  Stories,  ed.  by 
Franklin  K.  Mathews,  illus.  [Appleton]. 
Thirteen  American  and  British  stories. 


The  French  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, M.  Casenave,  bestowed  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  upon 
Frank  Dilnot,  American  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  "Daily  Chronicle", 
at  a  dinner  given  on  July  15  by  the 
Association  of  Foreign  Press  Cor- 
respondents in  the  Rendezvous  Res- 
taurant. M.  Casenave  said  he  ac- 
knowledged in  behalf  of  France  the 
work  done  by  foreign  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  during  the  war. 
Marcel  Knecht,  of  the  French  High 
Commission,  presided  at  the  dinner. 
Mr.  Dilnot  has  contributed  several 
articles  to  The  Bookman. 


John  Fox,  Jr.,  novelist,  died  of 
pneumonia  at  his  home  at  Big  Stone 
Gap,  Virginia,  July  8,  after  a  brief 
illness. 

John  Fox,  Jr.,  made  his  first  mark 
as  a  novelist  in  developing  compara- 
tively unknown  phases  of  life.  He 
made  the  mountain  region  of  the  Blue 
Grass  state  famous  in  a  series  of  .bril- 
liant stories.  The  first  to  appear  w&s 
"A  Mountain  Europa*'  in  1894,  to  be 
followed  the  next  year  by  "A  Cumber- 
land Vendetta".  Then  followed  "HeU- 
for-Sartain",  "The  Kentuckians", 
"Crittenden",  "Bluegrass  and  Rhodo- 
dendron", "The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come",  "Christmas  Eve  on 
Lonesome",  "Knight  of  the  Cumber- 
land", "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine",  and  "The  Heart  of  the  Hills" 
published  in  1913. 


I-Wonder-Why  Stories,  by  George  Adam 
[Doranl.  Talks  delivered  at  children's 
services. 

The  Joyous  Travelers,  by  Maud  LIndanv 
and  Emllie  Poulsson.  illus.  [Lothrop].  A 
collection  of  stories  and  ballads. 

Brother  Van.  by  Stella  Brummitt  [Mission- 
ary Educ.  Movement].  The  story  of  a 
pioneer  preacher. 

Ijiving  Togrether  a'^  Boys,  by  W.  R.  Boorman 
[Association].     Discussions  on  camp  spirit. 

Three  Plays  for  Boys,  by  Frederick  L.   Pay 
and  M.  A.  Emerson,  Ph.D.     [Aasoclatlonl 
Plays  for  boy  scouts. 
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A  NNIE  CARROLL  MOORE,  Super- 
^^^  visor  of  Work  with  Children  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library  and  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  subject  of  Chil- 
dren's Books  and  Reading,  will  review  the 
new  pubhcations  for  a  twelvemonth  in 
a  series  of  articles  beginning  with  the 
September  number.  Since  there  is  at 
present  no  sustained  reviewing  of  chil- 
dren's books  in  this  country  or  in  Eng- 
land, the  department  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  great  interest  to  authors,  pub- 
hshers,  hbrarians,  booksellers,  parents 
and  teachers. 

Miss  Moore  will  contribute  articles  on 
the  reading  of  young  people  (between 
14  and  18)  as  well  as  on  the  reading  of 
children  under  ten  years  old.   The  treat - 


^^ 


ment  will  be  suggestive  and  informing 
rather  than  prescriptive  in  character. 

This  bi-monthly  feature  will  comprise  a 
series  of  Reviews  of  New  Books  (1919- 
1920  publications),  critical  estimates  and 
comparative  consideration  of  older  pub- 
lications, discussion  of  principles  of 
Selection  of  Children's  Books,  Short 
Reading -Lists,  etc. 

Outline  proposed  for  1919-1920 

September  —  A  Preliminary    Review    of    New 

Books  for  Children. 

November  —  Reading  for  Children  under  Ten 

Years  Old.   (Titles  to  be  chosen, 
old  and  recent.) 

December  —  A  Holiday  Review   of    Children's 

Books. 

February  —  Histories  and  Biographies  or  a  gen- 
eral article  on  Reading  for  Young 
People.  (Titles  to  be  chosen,  old 
and  recent  pub.) 

April  —A    Spring   Review   of    Children's 

Books. 

June  —  Vacation  Books.    (Old  and   new.) 
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The         ^flji^^k        ArchibaJd 
Novels  of    ^mij^        Marshall 

Not  to  read  Archibald  Marshall  nowadays  is  considered  bad  fonn  hy 
those  who  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  literary  world.  Starting  with  the 
pubbcation  of  "Exton  Manor"  in  1906,  at  which  time  Mr.  Marshall  was  prac- 
tically unknown  in  this  country,  his  stories  have  found  an  ever-increasing  pub- 
lic until  tO'day  the  announcement  of  a  new  Marshall  novel  is  welcomed  by 
thousands  of  readers  of  the  discriminating  type.  and.  unlike  the  ephemeral 
novel  of  the  day.  his  earlier  works  command  equal  attention  with  his  later. 

WiWam  Lyon*  Phtlp*    "Where  does  Mr.  Wiiaam  Dean  I 

ofYaU  Vni^.ity-       ^^^^^^^dl\  /^^  MarehaH'e  devo. 
Bngllsh  literature  since  Trollope's  death— of  "   " 

repreHenltng-    ordinary    events    and    ordinary 
tharacte™.  not  one  o(  whom  Is  wholly  good 

or    wholly    bad,    In    a    way    that    makes    thu  -,,— . 

reader  follow  with  tense  Interest  every  page.  In    It    la    the    evolution    ot    characters    from 

unwilling    Id    skip    a    word?      To   read    thPsu  types,     or     events     rrom     conditions.     .     ,     . 

■      H  like  vlsltlnK  In  a  good  home."  Thlnss  seem  to  happen  naturally  and  events 


And  speaking  ot  one  of  the  Harahall 
novels,  rrofesaor  Phelps  says:  "This  is  i 
line  novel,  and  1  wish  It  were  twice  as  long 
And  yet  It  hasn't  the  'punch.'  nor  any  'rei 
blood,'    nor  any  lubricity  or  vulgarity.     It  li 


FtbJbtIc  Taber  Cooper.— 

story  of  placid  English  c 


I   tradlllona  of  the   English   novel.  homely  customs  and  strict  conventions;  and 

ave  read  all  his  novels,  and  have  he  sets   before   ua    personalities   do   strongly 

"-'    — -    without  wishing  that  we  drawn,     so     unsparingly    analyied     that    we 


1    people    farther 


THE     NOVELS     OF     ARCHIBALD     MARSHALL 

In  uniform  library  binding.       Sold  in  aeli  or  lingly.       $1,75  per  volume. 

Exton  Manor  The  Heme  of  McrrflaBi  The  GrwiUsI  at  TImm 

Upiidonia  Watermeadi 

Tha  Graftou  Ablngton  Abb«7  Richard  Baldock 

The  following  book*  are  about  the  fortune,  of  the  Clinton  family  and  while  «-ch  >.  a 
■eparate  etory  in  itself,  ihe  history  of  the  Clinton,  is  given  in  the  following  order; 

1.  Tbo  Squire's  Daucbtor  3.   The  Honour  of  the  Clinlons 

2.  Tho  EldMt  Sod  4.   The  Old  Order  Cbaii(eth 

5.  The  Clinton*,   and  Other* 


We  have  prepared  an  illustrated  brochure  descriptive  of  Mr.  Marsbail'i  life  and  work. 
May  we   sand   you   a   copy   without   charge> 

Dodd,  Mead  A  Company      ....     Publiaherg      ....     N«w  York 


Please  mention  The  Bookm 


THE  SIX  BEST  CELLARS 

By  Holworthy  Hall.    Author  of  "The  Man  Nobody  Knew,*"  etc.,  and  Hugh 
Kahler.    Illuatrationa  in  color  by  May  Wilson  Preston $1.00  net 

Here  is  a  book  whkh  is  almost  too  amusing  to  be  true,  and  almost  too  true  to 
be  amusing.  But  every  community  in  the  country  already  contains,  or  soon  will, 
just  such  a  social  group  as  ''the  sacred  six/'  whose  popularity  depends  upon  its 
ability  to  serve  cocktails  for  dinner.  It  makes  an  exceptionally  appropriate  gift 
book,  because  it  will  appeal  to  prohibitionists  as  a  humorous  moral  lesson,  and  to 
non-prohibitionists  as  a  humorous  unmoral  lesson.  To  all  other  people,  it  will  be 
merely  funny. 

THE  WINNING  CLUE 

By  James  Hay,  Jr.    Author  of  "The  Man  Who  Forgot/*  etc    Third  edition. 

$1.50  net 

Who  killed  Enid  Withers?  George  Withers,  her  husband;  Henry  Morley,  her 
sister's  fianc^;  Perry  Carpenter,  her  negro  servant;  the  mysterious  ''man  with  a 
beard"?    Who  killed  Enid  Withers? 

Lawrence  *Bristow,  amateur  investigator,  first  commissioned  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery, is  later  joined  by  Samuel  Braceway,  professional  detective.  Each  has  his  own 
divergent  theory  as  to  the  criminal  and,  while  they  work  hand  in  hand,  each  is  con- 
vinced that  the  other  is  following  a  losing  clue.  The  finding  of  "the  winning  clue" 
leads  to  a  denouement  that  is  one  of  the  most  unexpected  and  startling  in  all  de- 
tective fiction. 

Jaded  readers  of  mystery  stories  will  revel  in  this  book;  clever  readers  who 
think  they  can  "spot"  the  murderer  will  have  their  mettle  tested  in  this  bewilderingly 
ingenious  novel. 

YOU  NEVER  SAW  SUCH  A  GIRL 

By  George  Weston.    Author  of  "Oh,  Mary,  Be  Careful,**  etc $1.36  net 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  charming  country-bred  miss — ^"you  never  saw  such  a 
g^irl" — en  route  to  aristocratic  Newport  to  introduce  herself  to  her  maternal  grand- 
mother whom  she  had  never  met  and  who  did  not  even  know  of  the  '^girl's"  existence. 
Imagrine  her  plight  when  she  reached  ''The  Pillars,"  the  mansion  she  sought,  to  find 
it  seemingly  deserted — and  where  else  could  she  go? 

She  had  no  money;  the. "Ark,"  her  odd  motor  equipage,  was  gasping  for  lack 
of  gasoline,  and  it  was  "raining  cats  and  dogs."  So,  she  committed  the  heinous  crime 
of  housebreaking,  and  from  then  on  events  crowded  one  on  another  in  sequence  fast 
and  furious.  Of  course,  her  knight-errant-to-be  soon  appeared  on  the  mise-enr-eckne. 
One  of  the  brightest,  cheerf  ulest,  happiest  romances  of  many  moons. 
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DORAN  BOOKS  FOR 

THE   MOON  AND  SIXPENCE  W.  Somerset  Maugham 

Xr^ai3aciou^tory^T?"T^trang?^em^  told  by  the  author  of  "OF  HUMAN  BOND- 

AGE/'   The  present  sensation  in  London.  Net»  $L50 

THE  BORN   FOOL  John  Walter  Byrd 

A  first  book  that  is  arousing  the  greatest  interest  here  and  abroad.    "The  best  novel  I've  read 
this  year  is  'The  Born  Fool/  "  says  Sir  Arthur  Ck)nan  Doyle.  Net»  $L50 

Ml  PAS  AND  SON  Author  of  sam^r  •*€.  Stephen  McKenna 

"Fatefo^eausm^^raina^  climax  that  has  a  forceful  symbolism  all  its  own — ^wonderful  char- 
acter drawing  and  resourceful  invention  mark  this  narrative." — Philadelphia  North  AmerieatL 

Net,  $1.6t 

THE     SECRET     CITY        Author  d    ForHiudm.*'  "rh.  Dark  Format  ^'mn.    Hugh   H^a^^ofe^ 

'*This  is,  we  believe,  Mr.  Walpole's  best  novel."— New  York  Times.  Net,  $1.76 

ACROSS  THE  STREAM  Author  of -Da^idBM,,rmic.  E.  F.  Benson 

^rSrSn^ascmatmgl^ombined  of  earthly  love  and  suggestion  of  uncanny  forces." — The  WarUL 

Net,  $1M 

SHOPS  AND   HOUSES  Author  of  'Noctummr  etc.  Fvan  k  Swin  nerton 

^'3n5rigI5^ni35Tr^cnorr^r^uEurban  life — a  rarely  artistic  disclosure  of  loyalty,  courage  and 
pure  passion." — ^Philadelphia  North  American,  Net,$L50 

JUDITH  Author  of  ^^MUoBton-,"  otc.  Amold  Bcnnett 

TlnT^layrfounded  on  the  Apocryphal  book  of  "JUDITH,"  an  intriguing  study  of  character 
staged  in  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  ancient  days,  is  now  a  having  a  successful  Lpndon  run. 

Net,  $1.00 

THE  ROLL"CALL  Authurof^^ThmPrmttyLadyr^tc.  Amold  Bennctt 

A  brilliant  novel  of  English  life — Mr.  Bennett  returns  to  his  earlier  manner  of  "Clayhangrer** 
and  "Old  Wives'  Tales."  Net,  $IJS0 

SECOND  MARRIAGE  Viola  Meynell 

^ncnTcolorful  love  story  writteiTwith  exquisite  taste  by  one  of  the  younger  English  novelists. 

Net,  $1.50 

PATRICIA  BRENT.  SPINSTER  Anonymous 

"A  novel  of  love  and  the  sparkle  and  joy  of  life  cleverly  and  well  written." — New  York  Tribune. 

Net,  $li>0 

CLENMORNAN  Author  of  rh.  Rat nt." etc.  Patvlck  MacCtll 

SwTisI^omanc^hatnas  all  the  passion  and  startling  beauty  of  IVIacGill's  genius.    "An  inti- 
mate revelation  of  Irish  peasant  life." — New  York  Post,  Net,  $1.50 

BLACK  SHEEP  CHAPEL  Margaret  Baillie'Saunders 

"Unusual  in  its  plot — the  character  drawing  is  unusually  good." — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Net,  $1.50 

THE  KING'S  WIDOW      .jhe Lon4rJ^o,r/i.ow.  e^.    Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds 

An  enthralling  tale  of  pure  romance.  Net,  $1.50 

THE  TALE  OF  MR.  TUBBS  Author  of  rhosuant  Legion rmtf  J.  E.  Bucktose 

STeffervescenTcomed^TIEngGsI^^ — a  continuous  round  of  hilarity.  Net,  $1.50. 

THE  MAN  FROIW  THE  CLOUDS  ■r/..5pw?.*Bi^*.".>,.  J-  Storer  Chuston 

'rSTgooTmystery^tor^— TheM^^  is  a  rare  treat." — Baltimore  Sun,  $1.50 
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SUMMER  READING 

PANCEROUS  PAYS    ^.T/^:'l'^.X';^ZfX^':L     Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

"FpresenHinonoJ^ianonan^  in  America  that  is  far  the  best  that  has  yet  been  done. 

A  novel  on  a  large  scale  and  it  succeeds  beyond  question." — New  York  Evening  Sun,  Net,  tlM 

IN  SECRET  Author  of  **Th0  Common  Law,"  0ie.  Robcrt  IV.  Chamb&TS 

^'S^nc^iniqu^and  inviting  and  its  attractiveness  is  in  no  degree  diminished  throughout  the 
course  of  a  spirited  narrative." — Philadelphia  Press,  Net,  $1.50 

THE  SKY  PILOT  IN   NO   MAN'S   LANP  Ralph  Connor 

"A  fascinating  and  arresting  novel." — Philadelphia  Ledger,  Net,  $1.56 

YELLOW    LORD   Author  of  ^*Rutiodg0Ridm*Aionm,"tc,  Will  Levingtofi  ComfoTt 

''^TcBorimaraniaScromance  of  the  Orient  and  the  sea." — New  York  Times,  Net,  $1.50 

WOOPEN  SPOIL  Victor  Rousseau 

''^reSISIoodeS^toi^^itirplenty  of  quick  action." — New  York  Sun,  Net,  $1.50 

CLAIRE  Leslie  Burton  Blades 

Anunconventional,  fascinating  novel  with  a  blind  hero.  Net,  $1.50 

BIG    FLAT  Author  of  **camton  oiof/' mte.      Henry  Oyen 

"T^trongTaleof  the  big  woods,  fairly  snapping  with  action." — Springfield  Union.         Net,  $1.50 

ONE  OF  THREE  Clifford  Raymond 

Strang^mcnntnguingare  Hope  Browning's  experiences  in  this  enthralling  story  by  the  author 
of  "THE  MYSTERY  OF  HARTLEY  HOUSE."  Net,  $1.50 

THE  NIGHT  OPERATOR  Frank  L.  Packard 

A  spellbinding  tale  of  railroading  in  the  Rockies  by  the  author  of  "WIRE  DEVILS."    Net,  $1.50 

THE  FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  JIMMIE  DALE 


Author  of ''Advonturm*  of  Jimmie  Dale."     Frank    L.    Packofd 

"One  of  the  most  successful  mystery  stories." — Philadelphia  Record,  Net,  $1.50 

THE  EYES  OF  THE  BLIND  Arthur  Somers  Roche 

Mystery  and  intrigue  from  the  opening  sentence  seize  your  imagination.    The  famous  author  ol 
"RANSOM"  never  did  a  better  story.  Net,  $1.50 

SPEARS  OF  DESTINY  Arthur  D.  Howden  Smith 

"^'""'^""""""^^^'"'""^""TlatnS^T'TlMi  Audaciout  AdoantureM  of  Miles  McConaughy," 

"A  colorful  and  dashing  novel  of  the  Crusades  and  the  brilliant  days  of  English  chivalry." — San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Net,  $1.50 

FLOWER  O*  THE  LILY  Author  of  'Lord  Tony'e  Wife"  etc,  Baroncss  Orczy 

*'5ecreatea^ividlywiwn!irtnei?^  color  and  romance  those  valorous  and  chiyalric  dayjr 

of  old  Gambrai." — Boston  Transcript,  Nei,$1.50 

THE  BLOOMING  ANGEL  Author  of  "K«na«  in  the  East,"  etc.  Wallace  Irwin 

An  irresistiBIyTmusuigstory  of  a  young  girl,  big  business  and  a  pink  elephant.    Mr.  Irwin  out- 
does himself.  Net,  $1.50 

THE   LIFE  OF  THE  PARTY        Author  of  ^speaking of  Operatlone,"  etc,  IrVin   S.   CoBb 

'^Convulsing  humor."— New  York  Call,  v  Net,  $0.60 

LILIES,  WHITE  AND  RED  Frances  Wilson  Huard 

■^"■^■■^■^""■'^"^^"'""'^""TRSXorSn'X^lfom*  in  the  Field  of  Honour /'  etc. 

Tender  and  moving  stories  that  reveal  the  very  soul  of  France.  Net,  $1.50 

THE  WHITE  HORSE  AND  THE  RED   HAIRED  GIRL 


Kenyon-^ 

'*The  kind  of  war  story  that  will  go  on  being  popular  during  the  next  ten  years." — Philadelphia 
Press,  Net,  $1.50 
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THE  BIG  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON 


MARE  NOSTRUM 

(Our  Sea) 

By  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

Translated  by  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN.  Clolli,  $1.90 

All  the  immemorial  love  of  the  Latin  races  for  the  Mediterranean  (Our  Sra:  Mare 
Nostrum)  is  poured  into  Blasco  Ibanez'  latest  novel.  Every  page  of  it  is  steeped  in 
the  poetry  and  the  beauty  of  the  sea,  and  its  background  is  the  tragic  immensity  of  wide 
undersea  spaces.  In  a  way  it  is  a  complement  of  **The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse." As  that  showed  how  war  came  to  the  western  front,  this  shows  its  menace  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  pictures  also  as  no  other  novel  has,  the  tremendous  pressure 
exerted  by  Germany  upon  neutral  nations  to  deal  in  contraband.  But  the  deep-reaching 
impression  left  by  the  fascinating  story  is  of  the  romance  of  this  land-locked  sea,  of 
the  cities  on  its  shores,  of  its  lovers  who.  like  Blasco  Ihanez.  adore  it  so  passionately. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  reader  should  not  fmd  the  book  fascinatingly  interesting. 

Also  by  BLASCO  IBANEZ 
The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse 

TrantUted  by  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN.  Net,  $1^0 

"Certainly  Blasco  Ihanez  has  fulfilled  Saintc  Beuve's  definition  of  what  a 
classic  should  ne:  this  novel  enriches  the  human  mind  and  increases  its  treasures." 
— Detroit  Xe7vs. 

For  months  this  has  been  the  best-selling  Inxjk  in  the  United  States.    \o  red- 
blooded  .American  should  fail  to  read  and  ponder  its  thrilling,  absorbing,  story. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral 

Translated  by  Mn.  W.  A.  GILLESPIE.     With  an  Introduction  by  WILLIAM  DEAN 

HOWELLS.  Not,  $1.90 

"Broad  in  its  scope,  dramatic  in  action,  always  absorbingly  interesting,  it  is 
worthy  of  its  author,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  indeed  he  be  not  the  greatest,  of 
living  novelists. — Xc^>  York  Times, 

Blood  and  Sand  (Sangre  y  Arena) 

Translated   by    Mrs.    W.    A.    GILLESPIE.     With    an    Introduction   by   Dr.    ISAAC 
GOLDBERG.  Net.  $1.90 

"A  book  of  unexampled  force,  this  is  a  masterpiece/'  says  IVilliam  Dean 
HoiL'clls. 

La  Bodega  (The  Fruit  of  the  Vine) 

Translated  by  Dr.  ISAAC  GOLDBERG.  Not,  $1.90 

"Its  hackij^roiinds  arc  rich  and  full  and  vivid.     After  one  has  read  it.  one 
kn(»ws  thr  Andalusian  countryside,  city  and  people  as  if  he  had  lived  there." — 
Xi'zv  Vitrk  Times. 

r.l.ASCO   1I'.\\'I-.Z*  novels  arc  bij;  in  cvt-ry   way.  charj^ed  with  vitality,  tremrndou'^ly 
ix'wrrful  fnnii  tli<ir  t  nrioiis  Mrnd  of  rii^id  realism  ami  hij?h.  uncompromi^in.;  idralism. 
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Sometimes  Even  the  Critics  Go  Wrong 

DidH.  G.  Wdh  write  the 
"Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man"? 


WHAT  CRITICS  SAY 

"The  fftct  tiuit  Mr.  Wells  stands  sponsor  for  it 
with  a  solemn  and  laudatory  introduction,  in 
which  he  carefully  gives  us  certain  details  re- 
garding the  diarist's  life,  scarcely  re-enforces 
our  confidence  in  its  authenticity.  Onprevious 
occasions,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Wells  has 
sought  to  deceive  us,  without  being  successful 
in  hia  deception.  If  Mr.  Wells  did  not  himself 
write  "The  Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man'  it 
nevertheless  bears  frequent  evidences  of  his 
handiwork.  In  the  first  place,  from  its  very 
^eginning  it  is  altogether  too  sophisticated  to 
be  the  work  of  a  mere  boy.  .  .  .  Despite  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Wells  and  others,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  authenticity  of  this  jour- 
naL  It  is  in  many  ways  a  commendable  and 
ingenious  piece  of  work,  but  its  internal  evi- 
dence all  points  to  its  writing  by  a  practiced 
literary  hand.  And  that  the  hand  is  the  inde- 
fatigable H.  G.  Wells's  we  have  liUle  doubt." — 
Boston  Evening  Tranacript. 


be  leary  of  these  concerted  boosting  campaigns 
of  the  London  writing  fraternity.  Certain  indi- 
cations render  the  authenticity  of  the  document 
■uspect." — Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

"If  it  be  the  work  of  so  prolific  a  writer  as  H. 
G.  Wells,  in  a  genuine  history  it  is,  to  say  the 
very  least,  extremely  puzzling.  Mr.  Wells  has 
given  to  the  volume  an  intareatitig  'introduc- 
tion'; a  kindness  he  also  performed,  it  may  be 
remembered,  for  a  certain  book  called  'Boon.' 
But  whether  fiction  or  veritable  autobiography, 
the  book  fs  a  remarkable  piece  of  work,  nothing 
less  than  the  unveiling  of  a  human  soul. 
' .  .  .  Tt  this  is  indeed  a  work  of  creative  im- 
agination, it  is  one  of  which  any  author  would 
have  a  right  to  be  proud — even  an  author  so 
well  and  so  highly  established  as,  for  instance, 
H.  G.  Wells."— New  York  Timet- 


WHAT  FRANK  SWINNERTON  SAYS 

"Wells  definitely  did  -not  write  the  book.  The 
author  is  one  . .  .,  who  really  is  dying,  but  who  !■ 
not  dead.  Be  is  quite  unknown  to  Welts.  Publica- 
tion arose  as  follows:  I  read  the  MS. and  thought 
we  ought  to  do  it.  I  said  so.  Mair  had  said 
that  Wells  had  promised  to  write  a  preface,  bat 
neither  Welts  nor  Mrs.  Wells  could  recall  any 
such  promise.  But  as  the  author  wrote  to  aa 
saying  that  he  would  be  very  grateful  if  Weill 
would  do  this,  and  as  Wells  is  very  friendly 
and  intimate  with  me,  Wells  agreed.  I  there- 
fore, when  next  going  to  Easton  for  the  week- 
end (as  I  often  go),  took  a  set — an  imperfect 
set — of  the  proofs  with  me.  Wells  read  them 
all  one  afternoon,  making  comments  and  asking 
me  questions.  It  was  arranged  that  I  shoula 
get  some  biographical  particulars.  The  author 
also  sent  along  a  bundle  of  his  scientific  wri^ 
ings,  his  notebooks,  etc.  Wells  had  these  for 
several  weeks,  and  at  last  produced  the  preface. 
He  has  already  explicitly  disclaimed  the  aothoi^ 
ship — in  a  letter  to  the  Westminster  Gazette, 
giving  the  account  I  have  just  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  connection  with  the  book 
arose.  The  author  really  is  dying,  hot  his  life 
has  been  prolonged  by  the  book's  success;  and  I 
understand  that  he  is  now  in  a  nuning  home, 
with  no  hope  of  recovery  or  further  literary 
activity.  The  only  reason  for  the  attribution 
to  Wells  is  that  Barbellion  was  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  that  he  admires  Wells  to  the  point 
of  sometimes  imitating  his  style  of  writing. 
But  I  can  assure  yon  that  I  am  on  anch  terma 
with  Wells  as  to  put  a'bsolutely  out  of  the  que**  , 
tion  the  idea  that  Wells  should  have  tnade  a 
mystification  to  me.  Also,  no  man  could  do 
more  than  the  work  Wells  does  under  his  own 
name.  The  only  book  he  has  ever  faked  was 
'Boon,'  and  that  was  quite  obviously  a  fake, 
humorous  and  nonsensical.  But  people  will  not 
believe  ^lain  truth.  You  may  use  everything  I 
have  said  above,  excepting  the  aBthor's  real 


Whichever  aide  you  accept,  the  fact  remains  thai  "The  Journal 
of  a  DiBoppointed  Afan'  by  W.  N.  P.  Barbellion  i*  the  literary 
surprise  or  the  season.    Every  bookseller  has  it;  Net  S2.0O 
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VERVE  :   The  JOURNAL  of 
ROBERT  DeCAMP  LELAND 

The  most  brilliant  individualistic 
magazine  in  America 

$1  each  quarterly  issue  direct  of  the  publishers 
THE    POETRY-DRAMA    CO.,    Boston 


Writing  for  the  Magazines 
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Mr.  Fox  went  to  Cuba  during  the 
Spanish-American  war  as  a  corre- 
spondent with  the  expeditionary 
force.  He  also  saw  service  as  a  war 
correspondent  during  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war. 


"Canon  Bamett:  His  Life,  Work, 
and  Friends"  by  Mrs.  Bamett  is  an- 
nounced as  one  of  the  fall  biographies. 
This  volume,  it  is  said,  bears  the  vivid 
imprint  not  only  of  a  remarkable  per- 
sonality, but  of  a  social  movement 
which  has  crystallized  into  a  now  uni- 
versal institution — ^the  university  set- 
tlement. 


Miss  Brampton,  Archie's  govern- 
ess in  the  new  novel  by  E.  F.  Benson, 
"Across  the  Stream",  could  put  it  all 
over  the  Montessori  system.  She  had 
a  delightful  habit  of  setting  down  in 
Archie's  copy-book,  while  he  was 
learning  to  write,  such  maxims  as 
these:  "Never  brush  your  teeth  with 
the  housemaid's  broom",  and  an  equal- 
ly provocative  one,  "He  would  not  sit 
down,  so  they  bit  him". 

While  Archie  was  copying  these 
maxims  his  mind  would  be  filled  with 
entrancing  thoughts  about  the  mys- 
terious person  who  insisted  on  stand- 
ing. He  thought  perhaps  the  "he" 
was  his  father,  who  liked  to  stand 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  the 
"they"  referred  to  the  servants  who 
bit  him  when  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  mend  the  fire  at  tea  time.  But  he 
always  approved  of  Miss  Brampton's 
methods. 


E.  Alexander  Powell,  author  of 
"Fighting  in  Flanders",  "Vive  la 
France!"  and  other  volumes,  has  been 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leo- 
pold by  King  Albert  of  Belgium  in 
recognition  of  his  service  to  Belgium 
and  particularly  in  recognition  of 
"Fighting  in  Flanders".  This  is  the 
highest  decoration  bestowed  by  Bel- 
gium.   Mr.  Powell's  new  book,  •"The 
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Army  Behind  the  Army",  the  ator>' 
of  the  army  on  this  aide  that  enlisted 
trained  and  equipped  the  gold-chevron 
men  that  went  across,  is  just  about  to 
be  published. 

A  new  Dooley  book — ^the  first  since 
the  publication  of  "Mr.  Dooley  Says" 
in  1910 — is  announced  for  early 
August.  "On  Making  a  Will  and 
Other  Necessary  Evils"  is  the  title  of 
the  new  book,  and  the  "other  neces- 
sary evils"  about  which  Mr.  Dooley 
speaks  across  the  bar  to  his  friend 
"Hinnessy"  include  going  to  see  the 
doctor,  old  age,  past  glories,  and 
criminal  trials. 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  "Soldiers 
of  Fortune"  is  being  given  an  elab- 
orate screen  production  this  summer. 
More  than  a  thousand  horses  and  ten 
thousand  people  are  being  used  in  the 
various  scenes.  The  government  is 
allowing  the  producers  to  use  the 
flagship  Minneapolis  and  bodies  of 
cavalry,  infantry,  sailors,  marines, 
and  aviators  for  the  battle  scenes. 

Admirers  of  the  works  of  A.  Neil 
Lyons  wilt  be  glad  to  know  that  his 
publishers  are  bringing  out  next 
month  a  new  volume  entitled,  "A  Lon- 
don Lot",  based  on  the  successful 
English  play,  "London  Pride".  The 
human,  humorous  and  lovable  people 
of  the  East  End  of  London  (that 
used  to  be  known  as  the  coster  class) 
figure  as  usual  in  this  new  story. 

The  author  of  the  poem,  "La  Pas- 
sion de  notre  FrSre,  le  Poilu",  a 
translation  of  which  by  Arthur  Gui- 
terman  appeared  in  The  Bookman  of 
last  December,  has  published  in 
France  a  complete  edition  of  his 
"Rimiaux  d'Anjou".  M.  Leclerc  dedi- 
cates his  volume  to  Francois  Villon 
and  Francois  Rabelais,  "who  have 
taught  me,"  he  says,  "to  understand 
and  to  love  our  native  language". 
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i;  COLLECTORS'  GUIDI 


In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  In 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  carefully  each 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  items  of  Interest  to  collectors  will  b€ 
offered  here.  AH  these  dealers  invite  correspondence. 


The  number  of  "house  orgrans" 
published  in  this  country  is  so  laree 
as  to  have  caused  the  Bulletin  of 
Bibliography  to  issue  a  list  of  them. 
These  are  not  the  familiar  "parlor 
organs"  of  the  rural  homestead,  but 
magazines  regularly  published  in  the 
interest  of  some  trade  or  manufac- 
turing concern.  Some  day  a  collection 
of  them  will  reflect  credit  upon  the 
collector  who  was  thoughtful  enough 
to  gather  these  abstract  and  brief 
chronicles  of  the  time  and  trade. 

Next  season  the  GroKer  Club  will 
have  an  exhibition  of  bookbindings  of 
metal  and  other  materials  than  leath- 
er, which  will  supplement  the  interest- 
ing exhibition  of  historical  book- 
bindings which  has  been  on  view  at 
the  clubhouse  for  some  time.  There 
is  plenty  of  material  accessible  in  the 
libraries  of  club  members,  and  lovers 
of  the  bibliopegic  art  are  looking  for< 
ward  to  the  exhibition  with  much 
interest 

The  discovery  of  the  papers  of 
Ciesar  Rodney — ^the  Delaware  Signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
a  part  of  which  were  sold  in  Philadel- 
phia recently,  shows  that  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  unpublished 
autographic  material  for  the  collector, 
if  he  can  only  find  it.  The  absence  of 
any  important  letters  of  Cesar  Rod- 
ney from  any  of  the  great  autograph 
collections  dispersed  in  years,  started 


Stan  V.  Henkels,  the  veteran  Phila- 
delphia auctioneer,  on  a  Quest  for  the 
Rodney  letters,  which  he  rightly  sur- 
mised must  have  been  kept  together. 
After  the  death  of  the  last  near  rela- 
tive of  the  Signer,  who  professed 
ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
papers,  they  were  discovered  in  an 
attic  of  the  house  in  which  he  and  his 
famous  ancestor  had  lived,  at  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  The  finder,  one  of 
the  heirs,  at  once  knew  that  a  tot  of 
letters  signed  by  Washington,  Lafay- 
ette, generals  in  the  Revolution  and 
statesmen  of  the  period  must  be  of 
value;  but  their  market  value  must 
have  been  a  still  greater  surprise  than 
the  finding  of  the  papers.  Several 
sets  of  Signers  of  the  Declaration 
have  been  notably  improved  by  the 
dispersal  of  this  collection,  aa  it  has 
been  difficult  to  obtain  good  lettera 
of  either  Ceesar  Rodney  or  George 
Read,  another  Signer.  Collectors  are 
particularly  anxious  to  obtain  letters 
written  in  the  year  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration,  and  here  were  not 
only  many  of  these  but  one  actually 
written  by  Cesar  Rodney  on  July  4, 
1776,  telling  how  he  rode  through 
"thunder  and  rain"  to  arrive  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  time  to  sign  the  immortal 
document.  Some  letters  of  John 
Adams  to  Cesar  A.  Rodney,  the  attor- 
ney-general under  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son, were  particularly  interesting.  One 
written  in  1818  complains  of  a  situa- 
tion which  has  not  attogether  been 
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remedied.  "There  are",  he  writes, 
"but  eight  states  at  this  time  repre- 
sented in  Congress,  a  Circumstance 
by  no  means  proper  in  the  present 
situation  of  public  Affairs."  Ten 
years  earlier  Jefferson  had  complained 
of  the  dilatory  tactics  of  congress. 
And  now — ? 


Another  important  collection  of 
papers  which  had  been  lost  sight  of 
for  many  years  is  now  safely  reposing 
in  the  vaults  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society,  awaiting  catalogu- 
ing and  arrangement.  These  are  the 
Weare  Papers,  which  included  the 
correspondence  of  Mesheck  Weare, 
first  president  of  New  Hampshire  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
of  that  state  in  the  Revolution.  There 
were  also  historical  documents  and 
papers  of  colonial  worthies  which  had 
been  in  the  state  archives  at  one  time. 
Librarian  Otis  G.  Hammond  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 
believed  the  papers  to  be  in  existence, 
but  could  get  no  trace  of  them.  One 
day  a  friend  informed  him  that  they 
were  in  the  possession  of  Frank  C. 
Moore  of  Brooklyn,  to  whom  they 
came  by  will  from  Jacob  B.  Moore, 
Jr.,  who  had  inherited  them  from  his 
father,  a  historian  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. They  were  to  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion, but  the  state  brought  proceed- 
ings to  recover  them.  After  the 
matter  had  dragged  along  in  the 
courts  for  about  three  years  a  settle- 
ment was  effected  with  the  innocent 
holders,  and  the  papers,  among  which 
were  documents  and  letters  of  the 
highest  importance  to  future  his- 
torians of  New  Hampshire,  weie  re- 
turned to  the  state.  Estimates  of 
their  value  varied  from  $40,000  to 
$60,000.  Historical  students  do  not 
have  as  easy  access  to  state  archives 
as  they  did  formerly,  which  is  fortu- 
nate, perhaps,  for  some  of  the  states. 
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but  which  has  prevented  many  collec- 
tors from  enriching  their  autograph 
collections.  Nowadays,  when  auto- 
graphs are  offered  for  sale,  they  must 
have  a  good  pedigree  and  a  clear  title 
must  be  given.  The  niost  notable  in- 
stance of  this  in  recent  times  was  the 
proposed  sale  of  the  Medici  papers, 
in  the  possession  of  an  Italian  duke, 
but  evidently  taken  years  ago  from 
the  Italian  archives.  After  they  had 
been  catalogued  for  sale  at  Sotheby's 
in  London,  the  Italian  government 
stepped  in  and  prevented  the  dispersal 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  autograph 
collections  in  existence. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  auto- 
graph collectors  begin  to  take  heart 
again,  and  will  indulge  a  little  more 
freely  in  their  chosen  hobby.  The 
death  of  President  Roosevelt  has 
brought  into  the  market  a  consider- 
able number  of  his  letters  which  for 
obvious  reasons  the  authors  did  not 
care  to  have  made  public,  even  in  the 
limited  manner  of  an  auction  cata- 
logue, while  he  was  still  living.  Let- 
ters wholly  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
handwriting  are  not  common,  and 
some  of  these  have  brought  high 
prices.  Those  now  coming  into  the 
market  have  served  to  increase  the 
price  of  his  letters  rather  than  dimin- 
ish it,  for  some  of  them  are  of  an  inti- 
mate character  and  reveal  much  of  his 
unique  personality.  Such  letters  will 
be  increasingly  valuable  as  time 
goes  by. 

Some  of  the  wise  autograph  collec- 
tors started,  early  in  the  war,  to  se- 
cure letters  and  documents  of  generals 
and  statesmen  who  have  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  world-struggle, 
but  these  are  not  always  easy  to  ac- 
quire. A  French  autograph  dealer  re- 
cently priced  a  short  and  unimporVSR*- 
letter  of  General  Foch  at  five  hucvi^ 
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franca,  which  is  about  the  price  that 
would  b3  asked  for  a  similar  letter  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  letters  of 
the  leading;  generals  in  the  Great  War 
have  not  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  dealers  to  any  extent,  and 
the  collector  who  secures  any  of  them 
now  wi*l  have  reason  to  congratulate 
himself,  one  of  these  days. 

It  is  thus  and  so:  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  The  Bookman  appeared  a 
Gossip  Shop  note  dealing  with  the 
resignation  of  Padraic  Colum  from 
the  Poetry  Society  of  America.  In 
the  course  of  the  story  the  note  said 
that  "Edward  J.  Wheeler,  president  of 
the  society,  has  repeatedly  announced 
that  George  Sylvester  Viereck  was  ex- 
pelled for  an  overt  act  in  accepting 
money  from  the  German  government 
after  we  had  gone  to  war."  Mr, 
Wheeler  has  apparently  denied  the  as- 
sertion attributed  to  him.  A  typed 
copy,  received  in  this  office,  of  a  let- 
ter written  by  him  to  Mr.  Viereck 
reads  as  follows : 

April  2,   1919. 
Dear  Mr.  Viereck: 

In  answer  to  (ha  Inquiry  In  your  letter  of 
Aprit  la(,  namely,  whether  mt  any  time  In 
my  addresH  to  the  meml>erB  of  the  Poetry 
Society  I  said  you  accepted  money  from  the 
German  Government  after  the  L'nUed  Btatea 
had  entered  the  war,  my  answer  IB.  I  have 
not  said  that,  either  to  the  Poetry  Society  or 
to  any  one  else  at  any  time. 
Bespectfully, 

(Signed)      Edwabd  J.  WhekliKb. 

The  tenor  of  our  note  was  the  situa- 
tion as  it  related  to  Mr,  Colum.  In 
our  statement  as  to  what  Mr.  Wheeler 
said  we  followed  the   report   of   the 
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A  SPINNER  OF  WEBS 

By  CATHKRI^iE  PLITMER  BRMENT 


"A     mBTTeloae     tranacFlpt     from     llfF.» 

MODERN  LOVERS 


DI,A   MEYKBI.I, 


matter  which  appeared  in  a  New  Yor 
newspaper.  The  newspapers  that  n 
printed  the  original  remark  attribute 
to  Mr.  Wheeler,  we  believe,  hav 
printed  a  retraction.  Neither  die 
nor  does,  The  Bookman  wish  to  sa; 
that  Ur.  Wheeler  said  what  he  aay 
he  did  not  say. 

James  Branch  Cabell  writes  in  i 
letter:  "It  interests  me  less  to  knov 
who  actually  is  the  London  corre 
spondent  of  The  Bookman  than  whw 
meaning  be  attaches  to  the  word  'cal 
ligraphy'.  That  is  the  point  Thi 
Bookman  readers  should  be  invitee 
to  guess  at,  rather  than  the  name  ol 
the  real  Simon  Pure."  This  hifalutio 
word  appeared  in  the  July  cauaerit 
of  the  Londoner. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Bock,  irtiose  "Growtl 
of  Medicine  from  the  Earliest  Timei 
to  about  1800"  is  being  published  bj 
the  Yale  University  Press,  gatheret 
much  of  the  material  for  his  flrs< 
volume  in  Europe,  but  was  preventei 
by  the  war  from  continuing  his  re 
searches  there.  The  great  libraries  ol 
this  country  failed  to  produce  all  thi 
material  he  wanted,  but  in  six  monthi 
of  study  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  h< 
found  in  the  Transylvania  Medica 
Collection  much  material  which  wai 
not  known  to  exist  on  this  side  of  tht 
Atlantic.  This  library,  of  some  20,' 
000  volumes,  was  collected  by  Tran 
sylvania  University  in  the  first  pari 
of  the  last  century.  Because  of  cer 
tain  local  conditions  it  had  been  kepi 
from  public  view  for  nearly  flftj 
years.  Besides  the  medical  collection 
which  is  only  one  of  its  departments 
it  contains  many  rare  books  of  Amer 
icana  and  on  other  subjects  aboui 
which  nothing  has  been  known  by  stu 
dents  generally  until  within  the  las' 
year  or  so. 


^ 


■& 


We  quote — ^with  appreciation 

"Excellent  as  the  old  BOOKMAN  was  with  its  solid  articles  and  chatty  gossip,  the 
new  BOOKMAN  is  more  modem  and  In  closer  touch,  with  the  prevailing  literarv 
currents  and  the  popular  literary  interests.*' — Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger." 

"THE  BOOKMAN  is  thoroughly  a  book-lover  and  reader's  magazine  and  as  it  is  the 
only  one  in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  bookish  interest,  it  behooves  book- 
lovers  to  show  gratitude  and  read  it." — Los  Angeles  "Times." 

"It  is  so  manifestly  the  book  and  author  publication  that  I  have  been  looking  for  for 
years  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  my  pleasure." — ^K.  M.  P. 

"It  is  always  with  a  sense  of  increasing  enjoyment  that  I  receive  each  of  the  numbers. 
I  go  through  them  from  'Kiver  to  Kiver'.  Not  least  interesting  are  the  advertise- 
ments."— C. 

"Allow  me  to  state  that  for  the  business  man  whose  time  for  reading  is  limited  and 
who  wishes  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  doings  of  the  literary  world,  that  your  maga- 
zine meets  with  his  requirements  to  perfection." — C.  B.  A. 

"THE  BOOKMAN  certainly  shows  the  effects  of  the  Renaissance  it  is  undergoing." 

a.  a.  R. 

The  Bookman 
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There  will  soon  be  available  a  new 
and  revised  edition  of  Ralph  Adams 
Cram's  "Nemesis  of  Mediocrity". 
Mr.  Cram  says  in  a  letter  to  his  pub- 
lishers: "I  shall  write  a  postscript 
for  the  'Nemesis',  and  I  know  just 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  It  will  cover 
the  point  that  since  the  writing  of  the 
'Nemesis',  real  leadership  has  devel- 
oped, though  exclusively  among  what 
may  be  called  men  of  action."  Mr. 
Cram  promises  to  quote  "a  most  inter- 
esting letter  received  from  England", 
which  will  presumably  illuminate  the 
premises.  Leader,  leader,  who's  got 
the  leader? 


"The  Legend  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegel"  by 
Charles  de  Coster,  which  recently 
appeared  in  an  English  translation, 
has  apparently  aroused  enthusiasm 
among  English  critics.  The  London 
"Times'*  devotes  two  columns  to  the 
book,  saying  in  part :  "A  book  of  the 
people,  the  very  Bible  of  Flanders.  It 
resumes  within  itself  all  the  energy 
and  tenderness  of  the  Flemish  Father- 
land." The  edition  for  America  is 
limited  to  1,500  copies. 


The  death  of  John  Smith  Moffat, 
C.  M.  G.,  announced  from  Cape  Town, 
reminds  one  of  a  name  among  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  history  of 
African  missionary  enterprise,  for  he 
was  the  son  and  biographer  of  Robert 
and  Mary  Moffat,  the  former  of  whom 
translated  the  Bible  into  Bechuana. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  David 
Livingstone,  the  famous  traveler, 
after  his  rescue  from  the  jaws  of  a 
lion,  won  the  heart  of  the  Moffats' 
eldest  daughter  Mary,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1844.  The  "Life  of  Robert  and 
Mary  Moffat"  was  one  of  the  books  of 
the  year  of  its  appearance  (1885). 


For  Short  Story  Writers 


TODAY'S  SHORT 
STORIES  ANALYZED 


By  Robert  Wilson  Neal.  A.M. 

640  pages,  net  $2.00 

Twenty-two  recent  magazine  stories, 
analyzed  by  means  of  footnotes,  to  give 
susrgestive  material  of  value  to  the  pro- 
fessional fiction  writer  and  provide 
months  of  careful  study  for  the  be- 
ginner. 

SHORT  STORIES  IN 
THE  MAKING 

A    Companion    Volume    by    the    Same 
Author 

283  pages,  net  $1.00 

A  Writers*  and  Students*  Introduction 
to  the  Technique  and  Practical  Composi- 
tion of  Short  Stories,  including  an  Adap- 
tation of  the  Principles  of  the  Stage  Plot 
to  Short  Story  Writing. 

At  all  Booksellers  or  from  the  Publishers. 
Postage  extra. 

Oxford  University  Press 

AMERICAN        BRANCH 

35    W.    THIRTY- SECOND    ST., 
NEW  YORK 


¥ 


SEU  YOUB  STOKY,or  make  it  a  tIeppinf-ttoiMto  SUCCESS 


SEND  MB  YOUR  MS. 

If  »alahle,  I  will  indicate  hett  markett.  If  promtt- 
inff.  a  constructive  criticism  will  help  jovl  reyiae 
sncooflflfnlly.  If  bopeieM.  a  vtfforoun  tetson  on  the 
MS.  will  help  improTe  your  future  work. 


Writers'    Special 

SerTlce— 

M.    C.    TELFER, 
Metochen,  N.  J. 


A  conrMe  in  unnsnal  indi- 
vidual iuRtmctlon.  Book- 
let and  ratea  npon  appli- 
cation. 


SHORT  STORIES.  NOVEIS,  ^JL'S'^i'',^!^ 

full  particuUri.  WM.  LABBERTON.  Lit.  Agt.,  s69-aW.  150  St.,  N.Y. 


THE  WRITER'S  MONTHLYj.-  ■^'' 

A  MAGAZINE  OF  BEAL  HELP  FOB  ALL  WHO  WBITE 

CAROLYN  WELLS  sayM:  "The  hemt  maga- 
Mine  of  it»  kind  6«cau««  it  im  PRACTICAL.*' 

Sinsl*  copiea  IS  oenta  $1.50  a  year 

THE  WRITER'S  MONTHLT.  DafC  11  SpringlNM.  Maaa. 


A  lady  with  practical  experience  a»  writer,  critic 
and  inatrnctor  will  give  a  complete  technique  of  the 
ahort  atory  course  throng  correapondence  to  a  limited 
number  of  serions  students;  alao  will  read  and  criti- 
cise conatructiyely  any  manuscripts,  inclndinf  Terse. 
Address  Short  Story,  care  Thb  Bookman,  New 
York  City. 
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F.    M.    HOLLY 

Ertibliihed    I»OS 

Aothon'  and  Publishen'  Reprecentatlra 

IM  FtFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


LOUISE  E.  DEW 

Litaraiy  RapfasanbitiT* 

DO  TOU  NEED  A  CONSULTING  EDITOR 

to  critlclH.   rtIh  or  ptin  roar  Uu.      Itj  IB  Jtm' 


AEOLIAN  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


L  EDITED,  TYPED,  AND  PLACED  WITH  THE 
PUBLISHER     EXPERT  CRITICISM. 
E.  H.  GROVES.  M.  A. 
Audion'  and  PubltilMn'  Aftni 


Ttrmi  ■#«  apptitaHan 


mmmmiimiU'MIMimuiull 

'Owning  ;^r  /TnWiorship 

HowJ  io  Write,  vJhoHo  Write. 
andWherefoscll. 

Cii1ti\\ils  your  mini].  Dcxf^lop 
JpourliUrnry  gifts. Mast,.r  IKe 
d  rt  of  Efvlf^  ffSptees  i  on .  Make 
your  sparftimepi-ofiloble. 
"lurn yauT  ideas  into  dollacs. 
Courses  in  Short -Story  Writ- 


tor  manjr  years  editor  of  Lippincotl'a  Maguii 
a  BtaSS  of  litnary  experts.     Construclive  cri 
Frank,  bonest,  helpful  ».iv\ct.  fteal teaching. 
OiH  pafll  hai  netleti  nvtr  U,tB9  far  uarlis  am 


he  Erml.ih  rscullir 
L,ltr.ry  Dtp.rln 
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The  entente  cordiale  between  French 
and  American  writers  growa  stronger. 
Emma  Rayner,  author  of  "Free  to 
Serve",  a  tale  of  colonial  New  York, 
recently  wrote  her  publishers : 

Some  time  after  the  publication  of  my  nov- 
el, a  member  of  the  French  Academy  who 
was  making  a  collection  of  International 
works,  wrote  to  leli  me  that  my  book  was 
considered  elieible  for  tlie  collection,  the 
ultimatB  destination  being  the  French  Na- 
tional Llbrarj'.  I  supposed  that  the  matter 
ended  there,  but  I  have  recently  received  a 
commun  lea  lion  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Sociate  Acad^mlque  d'Hlstoire  Internationale 
that  I  have  been  proposed  aa  a  member  of 
the   society  with   diploma   and    Insignia. 


Marjorie  Bowen'a  new  historical  ro- 
mance, "Kings  at  Arms",  is  a  atory 
of  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia  and  hia  struggle  with  Karl  xii 
of  Sweden. 


When  "My  Airman  Over  There"  was 
published  some  months  ago,  there  was 
some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  this 
anonjTnous  volume  was  truth  or  fic- 
tion, A  recent  letter  from  London  re- 
ceived by  the  author's  agents,  it  is 
said,  reveals  the  author  to  be  Aimee 
Bond,  the  widovf  of  an  English  air- 
man, twenty- seven  years  old. 


A  book  by  a  new  author  that  is  said 
to  be  creating  a  sensation  in  London 

this  season  is  Romer  Wilson's  "Mar- 
tin Schuler",  a  novel  which  gives  a 
difterent  picture  of  musical  life  in 
Germany  from  that  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  in  musical  novels,  and 
shows  musical  people  there  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  HohenzoUems'  war  aa 
extravagant,  openly  condoning  immo- 
rality, and  at  times  gluttonous.  These 
music  makers  are  in  no  sense  the  fel- 
low.s  of  Wagner  (who  carried  a  gun 
in  Dresden  against  the  German  gov- 
ernment) and  other  good  Germans, 
dead  before  their  country's  disgrace. 


nentlon  Thb  Bookman  In  writing  to  advertlsera 


E  collectors' GUIDE 


In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  in 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  carefully  each 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequently 
clianged,and  items  of  interest  to  collectors  will  be 
offered  here.  All  these  dealers  invite  correspondence. 


There  was  much  speculation  among 
American  book  collectors  about  the 
prices  that  would  be  paid  for  the  rare 
worlcs  of  early  English  dramatic  liter- 
ature which  were  sold  in  the  library 
of  Lord  Mostyn  at  Sotheby's  in  Lon- 
don  during  March.  The  remarkable 
prices  paid  at  the  final  sale  of  the 
library  of  H.  V.  Jones  at  the  Ander- 
son Galleries  in  New  York  led  many 
to  think  that  the  American  market  had 
been  pretty  well  supplied,  and  that 
the  Mostyn  prices  would  be  compara- 
tively low.  The  sale,  however,  which 
included  nearly  four  hundred  early 
quartos — many  existing  in  only  two 
or  three  known  copies  and  some  of 
them  unique — proved  a  remarkable 
success.  American  collectors,  repre- 
sented by  agents,  bought  freely,  and 
some  of  the  choicest  items  will  soon 
be  found  in  American  private  libra- 
ries. Quaritch  rescued  the  unique 
"Fidele  and  Fortunio",  a  black-letter 
play  of  1586,  called  "the  foundation 
play  of  'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona' ", 
at  £3,020,  American  competition  ceas- 
ing at  £3,000;  but  many  of  the  other 
most  desirable  items  were  secured  by 
American  collectors.  The  sale  demon- 
strated that  for  the  scarcest  works  of 
early  English  literature  there  is  al- 
ways a  good  market. 

Any  reader  of  Philip  Gilbert  Ham- 
erton's  "A  Summer  Voyage  on  the 
Saone",  who  believes  that  this  jcumey 
in  France  by  the  author  and  Joseph 
Pennell  was  a  pleasure  jaunt,  will  be 
interested  in  a  letter  from  Hamerton 


to  a  friend,  which  appears  in  a  copy 
in  an  American  collector's  library. 
Hamerton  writes: 

The  details  of  the  Toyage  Itself  have  ab- 
sorbed much  time  which  you  will  understand 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  slept  In  a 
house  or  eaten  a  meal  off  the  boat  tor  three 
weeka  .  .  .  Mr,  Pennell  Is  with  me  and 
has  done  many  admirable  drawlnss  already. 
Ho  IH  perfectly  dellKhted  with  the  river  and 
Is  working  con  amove  In  One  weather  from 
five  In  the  morning;  till  seven  at  night,  except 
an  hour  or  two  for  meals. 

What  has  become  of  the  Hawkins- 
Cruikshank  collection  ?  The  fact  that 
it  ever  existed  is  known  to  but  few 
collectors,  and  all  they  know  of  it  is 
that  it  was  to  fill  eight  royal  folio 
volumes,  which  is  an  indication  of  its 
importance.  Eight  original  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  were  made  by  W.  A. 
Delamotte  for  a  series  of  title-pages 
of  "Illustrations  to  Various  Works 
and  Humorous  Subjects,  Drawn  and 
Etched  by  George  Cruikahank,  Col- 
lected by  Alfred  Hawkins"  for  vol- 
umes 1  to  VIII.  Each  title  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  of  sketches  and 
vignettes,  mostly  original  designs  by 
Delamotte  and  some  after  Cruikahank 
and  H.  G.  Hine,  with  punning  inscrip- 
tions, signed  and  dated  1866.  The 
sketches  apparently  never  were  used. 
Delamotte  made  the  landscape  illus- 
trations to  Ainsworth's  "Windsor  Cas- 
tle" for  which  Cruikshank  made  the 
etchings.  Unknown  among  the  great 
collections  of  Cruikahankiana,  the 
Hawkins  collection  may  be  in  hiding 
in  some  old  English  country  house,  to 
surprise  the  collector  at  any  moment. 
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SPURR&  SWIFT 

Dealers  in 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS 

First   Editions,    Bindings 

American  Export  Agents 

25  Ryder  St.,  St.  James',  London,  S.  W. 


ANTIQUARIAN   BOOK  CO. 

ETedunn  Road,  Slrstford-en-A?on,  England 
Dealers  in  Rare  Books  and  First  Editions: 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Stevenson,  Kipling, 
Gonrad,  Masefield,  Wells,  Noyes,  Dun- 
sany,  etc.,  etc. 

Cafofof  u««  ntailmd  frm9  on  rmqumtt 


AUTOGRAPH 

Let  tern  of  Dlatlnsnlahed  Personal 

WashingtoQ.  Franklin,  JefferHon,  Unroln, 
Grant.  Roonevelt,  LoDfffellow.  Lowell,  Bmer- 
Ron.  Wbittler.  Hawthorne.  Holmes,  Dlokent, 
Tliackeray.  Merodlth.  Browning  and  hundreds 
of  others.  New  Catalogue  (over  2.000  titles) 
aent  free  on  requeat. 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,  BmImi,  Mas*. 


BOOKS. — All  out-of-i>rint  books  supplied,  no  matter  on 
what  subject.  Write  us.  We  can  get  you  any  book 
ever  publi^ed.  Please  state  wants.  When  in  Eng- 
land call  and  see  our  50.000  rare  books.  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP.  14-16  John  Bright  Street. 
Birmingham,  England. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LEHERS 


of  FAMOUS  PERSONS 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

WALTER    R.    BENJAMIN 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS 


CATALOGS  ISSUED  g'ft.'r..?,'." 

MSS..  Prints,  etc.  Specializing  In  Natural  History. 
Americana.  Medicine,  Incunabula  and  Quakeriana. 
Name  your  hobby  when  writing. 

S.  N.  RHOADS,  Franklin  Bookshop 
920  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


L.  CHAUNDY  OF  OXFORD,  Ltd. 

2  Albemarle  Street.  London,  W. 
HOLD  A  FINE  STOCK  OF 

Books,  Manuscripts,  Works  of  Art 

Constant  Catalogues   Issued.  Gratis  on  Application 


How  different  things  were  with  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  library  associa- 
tions during  the  Great  War !  A  bun- 
dle of  letters  written  to  Major-Gen- 
eral  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy  by  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  in  October,  1855, 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  examine 
the  hospital  arrangements  at  Scutari, 
recently  came  into  the  London  auction 
room.  In  one  of  them  she  writes  that, 
out  of  108  nurses  sent  to  Scutari  and 
Balaklava,  sixty-four  had  been  sent 
home,  twelve  for  intoxication,  and 
adds:  "Intoxication,  tacitly  admitted 
unavoidable  among  nurses  in  London 
hospitals,  must  in  military  hospitals, 
be  sternly  checked".  In  another  she 
says  of  the  Woolwich  Day  Room,  in 
1860:  *\  .  .  no  one  is  allowed  to 
read  in  the  room — &  the  man  is  paid 
3/  a  day  to  keep  the  books  locked  up". 
A  letter  written  in  1864  about  hos- 
pital matrons  declares,  "Of  all  the 
cant  talked  nowadays,  the  worst  is 
that  of  there  being  no  field  for  wom- 
en's work.  The  work  is  there  (&  well- 
paid  work  too) — the  women  are  few 
to  do  it." 


"The  Census  of  Fifteenth  Century 
Books  Owned  in  America"  which  has 
been  completed  by  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America  contains  909  titles, 
represented  by  1824  copies.  Of  these 
473  titles  are  represented  by  one  copy 
only.  The  distribution  of  these  copies 
is  interesting.  Of  473  books  printed 
in  the  fifteenth  century  of  which  only 
one  copy  of  each  is  recorded  in  the 
"Census",  of  titles  coming  under  the 
letter  A,  New  York  has  120;  Boston 
and  Washington  60  each;  Baltimore 
53,  Philadelphia  43,  California  25, 
Providence  24,  Ithaca  16,  Chicago  12, 
Hartford  7,  New  Haven  5,  Worcester 
4,  Princeton  and  Buffalo  3  each,  four 
private  owners  2  each,  and  sixteen 
private  owners  1  each. 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Judging  by  the  present  interest  in 
early  English  drama,  a  book  that  is 
sadly  needed,  and  that  would  be  sure 
of  appreciation  by  a  limited  number 
of  collectors,  is  one  listing  the  "inter- 
ludes" which  marked  a  transition 
stage  in  the  English  drama.  There 
are  hand-lists  of  English  plays  and 
works  of  the  nineteenth-century  bibli- 
ographers which  enumerate  many  of 
these  interludes;  but  much  new  mate^ 
rial  has  come  to  light  in  recent  years, 
and  such  a  list  would  be  of  great  value 
to  librarians,  book  dealers,  and  col- 
leictors. 


Incidentally,  a  book  which  ought  to 
be  rewritten  is  John  Hill  Burton's 
"Book  Hunter",  which  has  been  re- 
printed more  than  once,  the  last  edi- 
tion appearing  in  1900.  The  most  de- 
sirable edition  of  Burton  is  the  sec- 
ond, published  in  1863,  which  has  some 
inaccuracies  of  the  first  edition  cor- 
rected, and  in  which  the  author  "has 
thrown  in  a  few  additional  touches 
here  and  there".  But  the  delightful 
pages  of  Burton  where  he  deals  with 
American  libraries  and  collectors 
seem  to  need  annotation.  For  in- 
stance : 

America  had  Just  une  small  old  library 
and  the  lamentation  over  the  loss  of  this  ewe- 
lamb  is  touching  evidence  of  her  poverty  in 
such  possessions.  ...  It  is,  after  all,  a 
rather  serious  consideration  .  .  .  how 
entirely  the  new  states  of  the  West  and  the 
South  seem  to  be  cut  off  from  the  literary 
resources  which  the  Old  World  possesses  in 
her  old  libraries.  .  .  .  Well,  perhaps 
some  quick  and  cheap  way  will  be  found  of 
righting  it  all  when  the  Aerial  Navigation 
Company  issues  its  time-bills,  and  news 
comes  of  battles  "from  the  nation's  airy 
navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue". 

The  prophecy  of  Tennyson  having 
been  fulfilled,  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Hun- 
tington having  made  plans  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  finest  private  library  in 
the  world  by  placing  it  in  Los  Angeles, 
it  looks  as  though  Burton's  "Book 
Hunter"  needs  revision. 


T  PRIVATE  SALE. — Memoirs,  Journals  and 
'  Lettera  of  Horace  Walpole.  20  Volames,  half 
polished  calf,  ffUt  backs  and  tope.  8to.,  bound 
by  Rumpus.  Perfect  condition.  All  first  editions 
except  tiie  Letters.  Horace  Walpole  and  his  con- 
temporarieM,  edt.  by  Eliot  Warburton.  2  vols. 
H.  Colburn,  London,  IS.'tl.  |10.  Memoirs  of  the 
Itelgn  of  George  II.  Prefade  and  Notes  by  Lord 
Holland.  3  vols.,  Colburn,  1846.  |20.  Same  of 
George  III..  eUL  with  notes  by  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant.  Bart..  4  vols..  Rich.  BenUey.  1845. 
$2&.  Journal  of  the  Reign  of  George  HI.,  edt. 
with  notfs  by  Dr.  Doran,  2  vols.,  Bentley.  1859. 
1 10.  Letters  of  Walpole.  edt.  by  Peter  Cunning- 
ham, 9  vols..  Bentley.  iK-'iT  to  1859.  Illustrated. 
Catalogues  of  General  Litem ture  on  n^quest.  Ad- 
dretM  John  L.  Gallettl.  Apt.  07,  GOl  W.  15Uth 
8t.     Telei)hone  8280  Audubon. 


STIKEMAN   &   CO. 

BOOKBINDERS 

110-114  WEST  32D  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Fin«  Bindings  of  every  description.  Inlaying, 
Restoring,  Solander  and  Slip  Cases.  Special 
designing,  etc. 


D^^I^C  — Orer  1,000,000  In  rtock  on  ererj  concelrabl* 
OV/V/IVi^  BUbject.  Rare  Bookx  aiid  flret  editions  sought 
fur  and  reported  free  of  charge.  Catalogue  No.  436  Free. 
State  wants.  WARD  U.  FOYLK.  121-125  Charing  Cross  lUiad, 
Londun,    England. 


WA       nOlinW       ANTIQUARIAN 
•     *^»     0\-rUOn,     BOOKSELLER 

Ammrieana^-^ngliMh  •Litmratwr* 

Catalogues  sent  on  request 
25  WEST  42nd  STREET  NEW  YORK 


THE  WAL.POL.E:  G/kMJMJERXES 

10  EAST  49TH  STREET,   NEW   YORK. 
Weekly  Auction  Sales  of  Art  and  Liierary  Material. 


D.  W.  EDWARDS 
Bishop  Lane  Staithe  Hull  England 

Antique  Books 

Specialties:  Maps  from  1575-1800 
Illustrated  Books  Poetry  and  Drama 

Books  searched  for 
Regiater  yotir  wants  and  receive  Catalogue 


FOR     THE     BOOK     LOVER 

Rare  books— FirKt  editions. 

Books    now  out   of   print. 

Latest  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 

C.  GERHARDT,  25  W.  42d  Street,  New  York 


USED  BOOKS.    Big  Bargains.    Catalogs.     Higene's 
M-2441  Post,  San  Francisco.     (Books  Bought.) 
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Where  to  buy  books 

S-^^^  The  hoakiiplleni  nilT«>rltBlnir  In  thia  sivttnn  hav>  anffi. 


The  booksellerB  adTertiaing  in  thia  aeetion  have  anffi- 
rient  belief  in  the  excellence  of  their  atock  and  abilit]' 
to  serre  jon  that  they  place  their  organisatiana  at  the 
otmmand  of  book-lOTers  evtrjwbtn.  Readers  of  THE 
IlOOKHAN  mentioning  the  magazine  may  feel  assured 
(liat  Tcry  friendly  ana  prompt  attention  will  be  fijran 
bf  all  of  theie  concerns,  for  whose  rcspoosiblUty  THE 
HOOKMAN  can  Toocb. 
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OOKS  in  Small  or  Larffe 
Lots  can  be  Secured 
to  the    Best    Advantage 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 


354  Fourth  Are.  NEW  YORK  At  26th  St 


pleaee  mi^ntlon  The  Bookh 


Henry  Fairfield  Osbom,  president 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  author  of  "Men  of  the  Old 
Stone  Atre"  and  "The  Origin  and  Evo- 
lution of  Life",  baa  been  awarded  the 
Darwin  Medal  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
London. 


In  one  of  his  letters  from  the  front, 
the  late  Joyce  Kilmer  praises  Francis 
Carlin's  "My  Ireland".  The  letter, 
which  appears  in  "Joyce  Kilmer: 
Poems,  Essays  and  Letters",  is  to  Mrs. 
Kilmer,  who  had  sent  her  husband  a 
copy  of  Carlin's  book.    It  runs 

I  received  FYancle  Carlln  s  whollj  heavenly 
book  Just  before  I  went  to  the  hoopltal,  and 
have  read  It  many  times  with  dellshi  When 
>ou  see  him  give  him  my  humase  He  should 
ba  walking  Koldener  fioora  than  those  of  a 
mortal  shop — he  should  rather  be  over  here 
with  us  whatever  bis  convictions  may  be. 
For  it  Is  wrong  lor  a  poet — especially  a 
Gael — to  be  listening  to  elevated  trains  when 
there  are  screaming  shells  to  hear  and  to  be 
sleeping  soft  In  a.  bed  when  there  s  a  cot  In 
a  dugout  awaiting  him.  and  the  bright  face  of 
danger  to  dream  about  and  see. 


The  Gossip  Shop  is  exceedinffly 
crestfallen.  In  the  April  number  The 
Gossip  Shop  left  off  the  e.  Left  off  the 
e?  Sure,  left  it  right  off.  The  Gossip 
Shop  was  speaking:  of  the  celebrated 
Burton  Rascoe,  of  the  Chicago  "Trib- 
une". There  is  no  celebrated  Mr. 
Rasco.  The  Gossip  Shop  does  not  want 
to  be  known  as  the  one  who  took  the  e 
out  of  Rascoe,  It  was  a  terrible,  an 
awful  mistake.  E  we  say,  and  e  we 
certainly  meant. 

AN   In  writing  to  Bdverllsera. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  BOORS  (Continued) 


Boston  will  be  the  Mecca  for  the 
book-trade  on  May  13th,  14th,  and 
15th,  the  occasion  being  the  twentieth 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Booksellers'  Association. 


Is  it  possible  for  the  American  son 
of  German-bom  parents  to  submerge 
through  American  association  and  the 
observation  of  American  ideals,  the 
hereditary  instincts  of  the  German? 
This  is  the  question  said  to  be  offered 
by  Newton  A.  Fuessle  in  his  novel 
"The  Flail",  a  spring  publication. 
The  author  is  reported  to  have  worked 
upon  this  novel  four  years,  and  while 
it  is  not  a  '*war  book",  it  was  only 
with  the  signing  of  the  armistice  that 
the  concluding  chapters  were  written. 


Any  book  mentioned  in  The  Book- 
man, with  few  exceptions,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  book  shop  of 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

Mail  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
We  buy  rare  books  and  sets. 


LUTHER    BURBANK'S    WORKS 

12  handsome  8vo  volumes.  1260  colored 
plates.  Published  at  $90.00.  Our  price 
delivered,  $35.00. 

McDEVnr-WILSON'S,    INC. 

30  Church  St.  Hudson  Termiaal 

Nsw  York  City 

Send   for  new  Spring   Bargain  Catalog 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO.,  PITTSBURGH, 
Books  of  the  Day,  FMne  Editions,  Bibles,  Mag- 
azine Subscriptions. 

Mail   Orders    carefully    filled. 
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When  the  Empress  qf  Ireland  went  down^  140 
Salvationists  were  drowned. 

When  the  sea  gave  up  its  dead  not  one  Salvation- 
ist was  found  with  a  life  belt  on. 


Why? 


The  Salvation  Army  is  based  upon  self-sacrifice. 
Go  into  the  slums  and  see  for  yourself. 

Back  from  the  war^  The  Arvaj  is  enlarging  its 
work  among  the  poor^  the  friendless^  the  lowly. 


WILL  YOU  HELP? 

The  Salvation  Army  Home  Service  I'^und 

May  19  -  26 
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THE   tOOKMAH   AD  V CXTISCK. 


"LOST   MOTION" 

BY 
PUBLISHERS 

Dividing  the  manufacture  of  a  book  among 
several  organizations  is  an  old  story . . .  the 
composition  in  one  place,  the  printing  in  an- 
other, and  the  binding  in  a  third  pleuse. 

Today  the  most  progressive  publishers 
recognize  the  advantage  of  complete  |»ro- 
duction  in  one  plant. 

Lost  motion  in  book  making  is  eliminated 
in  a  fully-equipped  modem  plant  devoted 
exclusively  to  book  making. 

From  manuscript  to  bound  book  without  a 
break  is  the  service  we  render  publishers  in 
our  complete  pUmt. 


J.  J.  LITTLE  &  IVES  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED     ia«7 

Composition    EUctrotyping    Printii^    Binding 

425-435  East  24th  Street,  New  York 

Th>  Bookman  Id  wrltliiK  to  ulTartlaarB. 


